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Skeleton  of  the  Amphicoelias,  472 
"  Mounting  her  Leafy  Chariot,"  82 
"  He  won't  be  happy  till  he  bursts  it  1 "  85 
The  Anti-Fog  Range,  298 
How  to  Learn  a  Language  in  Six  Months,  511 
Inalienable  Right  to  Live,  378 

Index  to  Periodicals,  108—110,  217—220, 322-324, 430  -432, 

537—540,  642—644 
India :  Frontier  Wars,  10 
Influenza  Epidemic,  113, 114,  487 
Insurance,  National,  and  Old  Age  Pensions,  etc.,  11,  271 

Jos.  Chamberlain  on,  143,  503 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  reviewed,  178 
Investors'  Review  reviewed,  297 
Ireland: 

Land  Purchase,  224 

Mr.  Balfour's  Local  Government  Bill,  226,  545 

The  Education  Bill,  227 

What  Irish  Catholics  Want,  286 

The  Irish  Association  of  France,  4 

The  First  Step  to  Federation,  378 

The  Prospects  of  Home  Rale,  545 

Ulster  and  Home  Rule,  546 
Italian  Magazines  reviewed,  277 
Italy: 

How  to  Save  Italy,  277 

New  Ministry,  550 

Female  Labour,  277 

Life  and  Society  in  Naples,  176 

Lake  Maggiore,  etc.  (illustrated),  619, 620, 622, 624, 626, 62T 
The  Palio-Races  in  Siena,  276 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  159,  474,  506 
Jews : 

Are  the  Jews  becoming  Christians  ?  159 

The  Truth  About  the  Russian  Jew,  481 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  reviewed,  509 
Journal  of  Education  reviewed,  612 
Journalism  :  Its  Early  History,  490 

The  Jubilee  of  Illustrated  Journalism  (with  portraits),  89 

London  Dailies,  162,  596 

Leading  Journalists  of  To-day  (with  portraits).  372,  37$ 
588 

The  Ethics  of  Extracts,  478 
Newspapers  in  the  United  States,  596 
Juridical  Review  reviewed,  496 

Keene,  Charles  Samuel,  of  Punch  (with  portrait),  553 

Kennan,  George,  Portrait  of,  14 

Keppler,  Joseph,  of  Puck  (with  portrait),  28 

Khama,  a  South  African  Hero,  485 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  469 
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Labour: 

Suggestions  for  a  Labour  Platform,  160 
Dirision  on  the  Eight  Hoars'  Bill,  328 
8trikes  in  the  North,  332,  549 
The  London  County  Council  and  Fair  Wages,  550 
The  Churches  and  the  Labour  Problem,  148,  152,  394,  437 
Labour  Bureaux  in  America  (with  map),  83 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Strikes  in  New  South 
Wales,  89 
Land,  see  also  under  Ireland : 

Mr.  Chaplin's  Allotment  Bill,  224 
Languages:  How  to  Learn  a  Language  in  Six  Months 

(illustrated),  511,  607 
Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  Portrait  of,  228 
Laveleye,  Emile  de,  Character  Sketch  of  (with  portrait),  137 ; 

Other  Sketches,  267 
Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews,  39—74, 140—179,  256—287, 

364-396,467-497,571—596 
Leisure  Hour  reviewed,  71,  153, 162,  175,  373,  387,  480,  497, 
59S 

Library  Review  reviewed,  297 
light  Brigade,  Charge  of,  491 
Lip-Reading,  576 

Lippincott's  Magazine  reviewed,  153,  497,  531,  607 
Literary  Opinion  reviewed,  145,  612 
Little  Folks  reviewed,  82 

London  County  Council,  see  under  County  Council 
London  Quarterly  reviewed,  152,  474 
Long  Quarterly  reviewed,  297 

Longman's  Magazine  reviewed,  40,  49,  174,  259,  284,  370,  498 
l*oti,  Pierre  (with  portrait),  475 
Loubet,  M.  (with  portrait),  329 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  48 

Last  Poem  of,  287 
Lucifer  reviewed,  44,  66, 158,  405,  472,  479,  582 
Lyceum  reviewed,  158,  258,  381,  596 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell,  264,  396 

Macmillan's  Magazine  reviewed,  143, 179,  273,  281,  492,  607 
611 

Maden,  John  Henry,  Portrait  of,  118 
Magazine  of  American  History  reviewed,  56,  502 
Magazine  of  Art  reviewed,  70, 164, 188 
Manning,  Cardinal,  Death  of,  116 

Character  Sketch  of  (with  portrait),  129 

Other  Sketches  of,  149,  258,  484 
Maps :  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  64 

United  States,  showing  Dates  when  Labour  Bureaux  were 
Established,  83 

Mashonaland,  showing  Mr.  Rhodes's  Journey,  191 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws : 

The  Future  of  Marriage,  146 

Australian  View  of  Divorce,  580 
Mashonaland,  see  under  Africa 
Mattei  Remedies,  396 
Maupassant,  Guy  de,  389,  470 
Mauritius :  Great  Hurricane,  549 
May-Day  at  Home  and  Abroad,  435. 
Meakin,  Budgett  (with  portrait),  257 
Meister  reviewed,  266 
Methodists,  Catholic  Tribute  to,  595 
Michel,  Louise,  Character  Sketch  of  (illustrated),  559 
Military  Magazines,  Foreign,  168,  173,  176,  365,  377,  582 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World  reviewed,  178,  395,  481,  575, 

596,  611 
Missions,  Centenary  of,  575 
Modern  Society,  by  Lady  Jeune  and  others,  586 
Monist  reviewed,  159,  498 

Montagu,  Mrs.,  and  the  Manslaughter  of  her  Child,  441 

Month  reviewed,  73,  74,  151,  491,  499,  612 

Monthly  Musical  Record  reviewed.  170 

Morality  (see  also  nnder  Sir  C.  Dilke,  C.  S.  Parnell) : 

Address  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  by  W.  T.  Stead,  411 

Idleness  and  Immorality,  586,  587 
Morley,  John,  on  the  Heroes  of  Human  Progress,  166 


Morocco :  The  Crisis,  398 
Municipal  Government : 

Dresden,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis,  367 

New  York,  486 
Music  :  The  Art  of  Conducting,  147 

Musical  Imitations  of  Nature,  269 

The  Piano  as  a  Factor  in  Musical  Art,  393 

Music  in  the  Magazines,  72,  103,  147,  170,  212,  266,  269, 
317,  393,  425,  532,  637 
Music  reviewed,  393 
Musical  Times  reviewed,  72,  147 

Naples  :  Life  and  Society,  176 

National  Magazine  of  India  reviewed,  496 

National  Review  reviewed,  79,  143,  176,  185,  265,  271,  287. 

290,  366,  374,  401,  495,  501,  593,  597,  599 
Nationalism,  70 
Natural  Science  reviewed,  297 
Navies:  Cryptophones,  582 

Foreign  Military  Magazines,  168,  173,  176,  365,  377, 582 
New  England  Magazine  reviewed,  48,  68,  170, 174, 176,  287, 

374,  379,  388,  488.  495,  497,  611 
New  Era  reviewed,  37 
New  Magazines,  37, 188,  296,  392 

New  Review  reviewed,  42,  45,  77, 145,  160, 181,  270,  289,  376, 

400,502,598 
New  York :  Municipal  Government,  486 
New  Zealand :  The  Maories  of  To-day,  279 

Direct  Taxation,  578 
Newbery  House  Magazine  Reviewed,  49,  73, 258, 265, 394, 497, 

631 

Newfoundland  Difficulty,  473 

Nineteenth  Century  reviewed,  42,  49.  76, 145, 150,  155, 162, 
166,  177,  181,  238,  270,  277,  283,  291,  366,  378,  399,  491, 
500,597 

Nonconformists  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  573 
Nord  and  Sad,  389 

North  American  Review  reviewed,  54,  55,  69,  80,  160, 183, 

292,  402,  489,  506,  577,  589,  601 
Norway :  The  Home  Rule  Crisis,  382 
Novel  Review  reviewed,  37, 146,  166,  188,  387 

Obituary,  13,  56, 122,  336,  446,  552 

Old  Age  Pensions,  see  under  Insurance  (National) 

Opium :  The  Anti-Opium  Crusade,  228,  284 

Oratory :  How  to  Succeed,  62 

Our  Day  reviewed,  273,  385,  474,  595,  596 

Outing  reviewed,  169 

Paderewski,  264 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement  reviewed, 

179.  496 
Paris :  The  Doom  of  Paris,  383 
Parkinson,  Wm.,  of  Judy  (with  portrait),  123 
Parliamentary:  Diary  for  February,  230;  for  March,  335; 
for  April,  445 ;  for  May,  552 

Last  Session,  225 

Progress  of  Business,  441 

Extmction  of  the  Conservative  Party,  492 

Parliamentary  Peculiarities,  607 
Parnell,  C.  S.,  168 
Papacy,  see  under  Catholic  Church 
Paul,  Jean  (Richter),  164 

Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law,  see  also  under  Insurance 
(National) : 
Poor  Law  Reform,  179 
People's  Friend  reviewed,  297 
Persian  Patriots  in  London  (with  portraits),  9 
Peter  the  Great  as  Peter  the  Little,  172 
Philosophical  Review  reviewed,  297 
Photographs  of  the  Month,  85,  206,  312,  526 
Pitt,  William,  Poem  by,  495 

Poetry  in  the  Magazines,  08, 103.  145, 151,  169, 174,  212,  287, 

317,  374,  425,  472,  495,  532,  573,  5&3,  637 
Poets,  Contemporary,  49 
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Political  Economy  in  France,  267 
Polytechnic  for  Girls  in  Regent  Street,  165 
Positivism :  The  Heroes  of  Human  Progress,  166 
A  Chair  of  Positivist  Philosophy  at  the  College  de 
France,  274 
Post  Office  and  Magazines,  547 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  reviewed,  148,  496 
Prenssische  Jahrbucher  and  its  Editor  (with  portrait),  294 
Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  504 
Prisons :  A  Reformatory  as  a  School  of  Crime,  483 
Progress  of  the  World  (illustrated  and  with  maps),  in  Decem- 
ber, 3 ;  in  January,  113 ;  in  February,  223 ;  in  March,  32? ; 
in  April,  435 ;  in  May,  543 
Protestant  Standard  reviewed,  145 
Public  Conscience,  Development  of,  489 
Portraits: 
Abraham,  William,  327 
Adams,  W.  H.  Davenport,  122 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  379 
Alien,  Dr.,  445 
All  port,  Sir  James,  552 
Baden-Powell,  Sir  George,  438 
Balestier,  Wolcott,  13 
Barrie,  J.  M.,  417 
Bates,  Henry  Walter,  230 
Beachcroft,  R.  M.,  326 
Beesly,  Professor  E.  S.,  307 
Bengough,  Mr.,  447 
Benn,  J.  W.,  326 
Betis,  Victor,  611 
Bettany,  G.  T.,  56 
Bland,  Mrs.  Hubert,  616 
Booth,  Charles,  624 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  388 
Bunting,  Percy  W.,  397 
Burns,  John,  326 
Caird,  Sir  James,  229 
Campbell,  Sir  George,  229 
Carlisle,  Lady,  544 
Carrirj^ton,  Lord,  326 
Chadourne,  M.,  119 
Chamberlain,  Austen,  442 
Chaplin,  Henry,  222 
Clarence  and  Avondale,  Duke  of,  11, 144 
Clifford,  Mrs.  W.  K,  94 
Clough,  Miss,  371 
Collings,  Jesse,  5 
Cook,  E.  T.,  372 
Cotton,  Lord  Justice,  230 
Couch,  A.  T.  Quiller,  615 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  334 
Curtis,  P.  S.  548 
Deeming,  F.,  440 
Delbruck,  Dr.  Hans,  294 
Denbigh,  Earl  of,  335 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  1 
Dickinson,  W.  H.,  326 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes,  82 
Dragomiroff,  General,  19 
Durnovo,  M.,  153 
Edison,  Thomas,  467 
Egypt,  Abbas  II.  of,  117 
Egypt,  Tewfik  of,  155 
Eulenberg,  Count,  329 
Farrer,  Sir  T.  H.,  326 
Fergusson,  John,  548 
Fitchett,  Rev.  W.  H.,  608 
Fraser,  Dr.  Donald,  230 
Frederic,  Harold,  267 
Freeman,  Professor  E.  A.,  334 
Gilbert,  Monsignor,  135 
Gillam,  Bernhard,  231 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  345,  349,  455,  462 
Gonne,  Miss  Maud,  4 
Gosse,  Edmund,  94 


Portraits—  continued. 
Gouin,  Francois,  511 
Gourko,  General,  19 
Griffith.  Sir  Samuel,  549 
Grueff,  Major,  7 
Hampden,  Viscount,  335 
Hardy,  Thomas,  200 
Harrison,  Charles,  326 
Hesse,  Grand  Duke  Louis  of,  336 
Home,  P.  G..  608 
Hutton,  J.,  326 
Jellallaudem,  9 
Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  188 
Karevcloff,  M.,  7 
Keene,  Charles  S.,553 
Kennan,  George,  14 
Keppler,  Joseph,  29 
Kitchener,  Colonel,  440 
Lang,  Andrew,  201 
Lansdowne,  Lord,  228 
Laveleye,  Emile  de,  136 
Liudskanoff,  M.,  7 
Locker,  Arthur,  86 
Loti,  Pierre,  475 
Loubet,  M.,  329 
Low,  S.,  588 
McDougall,  J.,  326 
Maden,  John  Henry,  118 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  203 
Mai  com  Khan,  Prince,  9 
Manning,  Cardinal,  128 
Matthews,  Henry,  330 
Meakin,  Budgett,  257 
Meredith,  George,  95 
Michel,  Louise,  559,  561,  564,  567,  669 
Michel,  Madame,  560 
Morgan,  F.  A.,  548 
Mudford,  William,  373 
Murray,  John,  446 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  326 
Obrutscheff,  General,  19 
Palmer,  Henry,  373 
Parkinson,  William,  123 
Pickard,  Benjamin,  327 
Pobedonestzeff,  M.,  18 
Ravachol,  436 
Richardson,  Dr.  B.  W.,  487 
Richter,  General,  25 
Rogers,  Rev.  J.  Guinness,  377 
Rosebery,  Lord,  326 
Rowlands,  Ernest  Bowen,  294 
Russia,  Emperor  Alexander  II.  of,  24 
Russia,  Emperor  Alexander  III.  and  Empress  Marie  o£  16 
Russian  Imperial  Family,  22 
Sandhurst,  Lady,  121 
Scott,  Benjamin,  138 
Severine,  Mdme.,  373 
Shorter,  Clement  K.,  86 
Sidgwick,  Mrs.  Henry,  371 
Somerset,  Lady  Henry,  66 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  C.  H.,  112,  239 
Spurgeon,  Mrs.,  241 
Stambuloff,  M.,  7 
Stead,  W.  T.,  571 
Swan,  Howard,  511 
Sybel,  Heinrich  von,  157 
Teck,  Princess  Victoria  May  of,  11 
Tennyson,  Lord,  38 
Tesla,  Nikola,  467 
Thomson,  Gordon,  337 
Tricoupis,  M.,  274 
Twain,  Mark,  43 
Vaughan,  Archbishop,  331,  477 
Vivian,  Lord,  120 
Vagner,  Richard,  594 
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Portraits — continued, 

Wales,  Prince  George  of,  115 
Wallot,  Paul.  380 
Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry,  306 
Webb,  Sidney,  326 
Whistler,  J.  McNeill,  387 
White,  Sir  William,  6 
Willard,  Frances  E.,  65 
Wilson,  John,  327 
Wischnegradsky,  M.  D.,  24 
Yonge,  Miss  Charlotte  M.,  308 
Zonkoff,  M.,  7 


Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  reviewed,  178,  407 
Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  162,  177,  186,  470,  471,  474,  405, 
503 

Quiver  reviewed,  396 

Quorum  in  European  Legislatures,  54 

Railways:  Facts  and  Figures,  179;  One  Hundred  Miles  an 
Hour,  283 

Ranke,  Leopold  von,  at  Work,  52 

Rapid  Transit  in  Cities,  504 

Reference  Books,  97,  204,  310,  420,  617 

Reformatories  as  Schools  of  Crime,  483 

Regions  Beyond  reviewed,  284 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews  reviewed,  396,  478 

Reunion  Conferences  at  Grindelwald  (illustrated),  375,  632 

Review  of  the  Churches  reviewed,  48,  67, 148,  259,  260,  375, 
390,  474,  477,  479,  481,  579,  611,  632 

Review  op  Reviews: 
The  American  Edition  reviewed,  61,  63,  65,  83,  486 
The  Australian  Edition,  396,  608 ;  The  Cover,  etc.  (illus- 
trated). 608 

Reviews  reviewed,  76—82, 180—186,  288—297,  397—406,  597 
—607 

Rhodes,  Cecil  J.,  see  under  Africa 
Richardson,  Dr.  B.  W.  (with  portrait),  487 
Richter,  Jean  Paul,  164 

Robert  Elsmere,  see  under  Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Rosebery,  Earl,  and  William  Pitt,  42 
Rowlands,  E.  Bowen  (with  portrait),  294 
Rubinstein  and  His  Ideas,  269 
Rural  Life :  Conference  in  London,  5 

What  Should  Be  Done  for  the  Labourer?  49 
Russia : 
The  Famine,  6, 120,  237,  577 

Mdme.  de  Novikoff's  Fund,  33,  120,  238,  409,  466,  578 
The  Gift  of  the  American  Millers  (illustrated),  407 
The  Reign  of  Anti- Christ,  60 
A  Plea  for  Finland,  281 
The  Tzar  as  Peace-keeper,  365 
The  Russian  Jew,  481 
Russia  in  Asia :  The  Indirect  Way  to  Constantinople  through 

Asia  Minor,  176 
Russia,  Tzar  Alexander  III.  of,  Character  Sketch  of  (illus- 
trated), 15 

St.  Nicholas  and  its  Editor  (with  portrait),  82 
Salisbury,  Lord,  on  Home  Rule,  etc.,  545 
Salvation  Army : 
^~An  American  View,  395 

The  44  Darkest  England  "  Scheme,  87 
^-Af  ter  Twelve  Months,  304 

'  The  Return  of  General  Booth  from  Australia,  301 

Hints  for  the  Social  Wing,  304 

Money  wanted  for  the  Farm  Colony,  549 
Santi  PeUegro,  Scandinavian  Romance,  5y 
Scandinavian  Magazines  reviewed,  59,  172, 276,  382,  389 
Science :  Modern  Science  and  Nursery  Tales,  472 
Scotland,  Churches  of,  see  under  Churches 
Scott,  Benjamin,  Character  Sketch  of  (with  portrait),  139 
Scottish  Review  reviewed,  161, 170 


Scribner's  Magazine  reviewed,  56, 165,  178,  283,  287,  392,  394, 

406,  473,  501,  504,  603,  607,  612 
Search  Light  reviewed,  297,  372,  373,  406,  588 
Seekers  for  the  Lost  Soul,  282 
Sell's  Dictionary  of  the  Worlds  Press  reviewed,  92 
Serials  in  the  Magazines,  34 
Servant  Question ;  How  to  Solve  It,  283,  392 
Shakespeare's  Country  (illustrated),  434,  518 
Shipping :  The  Race  across  the  Atlantic,  170 
Sight :  How  School  Children  are  Blinded,  487 
Smith,  Prof.  Goldwin,  265 
Smith,  W.  H.,  Will  of,  223 
Smoke-Consuming  Stoves  (illustrated),  298 
Socialism,  see  also  under  Labour,  Women,  etc.: 

A  Christian  Social  Problem,  163 

The  Trend  Towards  Socialism,  223 

The  Social  Awakening  of  London,  392 
Spanish  Magazines  reviewed,  171 
Spencer,  Herbert,  268 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  C.  H.,  Portrait  of,  112,  239 

Death  of,  116 

Character  Sketch  of  (illustrated),  239 

Other  Sketches,  260,  385,  481,  596 
Steadism  in  Politics  (with  portrait),  571 
Storms  and  Cyclones:  A  New  Theory,  173 
Strand  Magazine  reviewed,  264,  496,  574,  579 
Student  reviewed,  297,  382 
Sunday  at  Home  reviewed,  68, 148,  386,  575 
Sunday  Magazine  reviewed,  73,  385,  496,  575 
Sword  and  Trowel  reviewed,  260 
Sybel,  Heinrich  von  (with  portrait),  157 
Sydney  Quarterly  reviewed,  391,  578,  580,  689,  611 

Telephone  in  England,  289 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic : 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  (with  portraits),  65 

How  to  Fight  the  Public  House,  67 

The  Crux  of  Sunday  Closing,  272 

Sunday  Closing  in  Wales,  591 

Does  Prohibition  Prohibit  ?  582 

A  Church  Public-house,  285 

The  Priest  Dethroned  by  the  Publican,  384 

The  Coffee  House,  394 
Temple  Bar  reviewed,  68,  73,  287,  381,  581 
Tennyson,  Lord,  Portrait  of,  38 

A  Day  with  Lord  Tennyson,  by  Sir  E.  Arnold,  39,  390 
Tennyson.  Lionel,  and  Lord  Dufferin,  390 
Theosophist  reviewed,  262 
Theosophy  and  Spiritualism,  479 
Thinker  reviewed,  37,  50 

Thomson,  Archbishop,  of  York,  471 ;  Poem  by,  495 

Thomson,  Gordon,  of  Fun  (with  portrait),  337 

Tillett,  Ben  (biographical),  148 

Tinsley's  Magazine  reviewed,  137 

Tobacco :  Is  there  Poison  in  the  Pipe  T  169 

Tolstoy,  Count  L.,  Visit  to,  581 ;  Faith  and  Practice  of,  by 

Dr.  Dillon,  35;  His  Disciples  and  Traducers,  by  Dr. 

Dillon,  414 ;  on  the  Russian  Famine,  407 
Trafalgar  Square  Lions,  259 
Travellers'  Clubs  (illustrated),  619 
Tricoupis,  M.  (with  portrait),  274 

Twain,  Mark,  and  the  44  Quaker  City  "  (with  portrait),  43 

United  Service  Magazine  reviewed,  67,  78, 156,  478,  499,  612 
United  States : 

President  Harrison's  Message,  10 

State  Legislation  in  1891,  61 

A  New  Plan  for  Minority  Representation,  63 

The  Negro  Problem,  69 

Lynch  Law  in  New  Orleans,  153 

Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair,  see  under  Chicago 

American  Society,  45,  476,  488 

American  Women.  585 
University,  Albert,  177 
University  Extension  in  America,  281 
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January  2nd,  1892, 

1  QQO  ls  to  ^  fc^e  ^ear  °^  ^enera^  Election. 
A  O  fj  rC  At  home  all  political  interests  are  domi- 
nated by  that  fact.  We  are  approaching  the  day  of 
decision,  and  there  is  anything  but  a  spirit  of  exulta- 
tion on  either  side.  The  Liberals  are  not  going  into 
the  contest  with  anything  approaching  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  swept  all  before  them  in  1868  and 
1880.  Recent  events  in  Ireland  have  somewhat  damped 
their  zeal.  They  will  go  forth  to  battle  with  a  foregone 
assurance  of  victory,  but  the  "fizz"  is  out  of  them. 
They  have  three  dangers  :  (1)  Mr.  Gladstone's 
health,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  in  his  eighty -third 
year;  (2)  the  perpetuation  of  the  Parnellite  schism 
in  the  Home  Rule  ranks ;  and  (3)  the  development 
of  a  Labour  party  which  would  be  colour-blind  as  to 
party  differences.  The  Conservatives  have  three 
advantages:  (1)  An  administrative  record  that  is 
much  better  than  any  one  expected;  (2)  a  united 
Cabinet ;  and  (3)  a  programme  of  legislation  that  does 
not  involve  a  second  general  election  before  it  can  get 
into  operation.  Notwithstanding  these  considerations, 
few  prognostics  seem  to  be  more  safe  than  the  predic- 
tion that  Mr.  Gladstone  next  Christmas  will  have  a 
majority  at  his  back — including  the  Gladstonian  Home 
Rulers — of  at  least  100.  Such  at  least  is  at  this 
moment  the  expectation  that  prevails  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  In  the  country,  the  Conservatives  still 
try  hard  to  make  believe  they  have  a  chance  at  this 
year  s  polls.  At  headquarters,  they  think  only  of  the 
next  General  Election  but  one. 


There  is  much  discussion  going  on  as  to 
when  the  present  Parliament  will  be  dis- 
solved, and  there  are  some  among  the 
Liberals  who  imagine  the  dissolution  will  take  place 


When  the 

Polls 
will  Open. 


this  spring.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
Ministers  will  shorten  by  a  whole  session  their  legal 
lease  of  life.  Twice  in  recent  years  Administrations 
have  tried  by  a  snap  dissolution  early  in  the  year 
to  capture  a  fresh  majority.  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  in 
1874,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1880.  Mr.  Balfour 
is  too  ardent  a  Septennialist  to  sanction  a  premature 
dissolution.  The  certainty  that  prevails  at  Downing 
Street  that  the  Liberals  will  have  a  majority  in  the 
next  Parliament  naturally  predisposes  Ministers  to 
make  the  veiy  uttermost  of  their  present  opportuni- 
ties. The  General  Election,  then,  we  may  take  it, 
will  not  come  off  until  after  harvest,  unless,  of  course, 
some  entirely  unexpected  event  should  occur.  If  the 
Liberals  were  left  leaderless  and  in  confusion,  it  might 
be  considered  worth  while  appealing  to  the  country 
before  November.  But,  failing  that,  the  present 
Parliament  has  probably  nine  months  still  to  go. 

We  shall  need  the  whole  nine  months, 
NIRespUe.hS  ana*  m(>ret  before  we  are  quite  ready  to 

go  to  the  country.  The  Conservatives 
have  to  get  their  Irish  Local  Government  measure  into 
operation,  the  Liberals  to  adjust  their  differences 
with  the  Labour  party,  and  the  Irish  to  end  the 
internecine  feud  which  is  being  carried  on  over  Mr 
Parnell's  grave.  Nothing  that  has  happened  of  late 
years  has  done  so  much  to  justify  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour's  supercilious  estimate  of  the  Irish  as  clever 
but  utterly  impracticable  children,  as  the  insane  in- 
fatuation of  the  quarrel  about  Mr.  Parnell  after 
Mr.  ParneU's  death.  "  Politicians  "  and  "  statesmen  " 
who  are  capable  of  prolonging  an  utterly  barren  feud, 
apparently  for  the  sheer  delight  in  oratorical 
shillelagh  play,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  General  Election, 
when  the  destinies  of  their  country  are  to  l>e 
decided  for  the  rest  of  the  century  by  «*(gotes  of 
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tho  .British  householders,  may  be  patriotic  and  high 
spirited,  and  magnificently  gifted  with  eloquence  and 
genius,  but  they  have  no  common  sense.  Reading  the 
reports  of  the  operations  of  the  Pig  Buyers'  Associa- 
tion, which  carried  Waterford  Election  for  Mr.  Red- 
mond and  against  Mr.  Davitt,  Coleridge's  familiar 
lines  recur,  with  a  variation  : — 

Down  the  river  the-e  plied,  with  wind  and  tide, 

A  pig  with  vast  celerity ; 
Ani  the  Devil  looked  wise  as  he  saw  how  the  while 
It  cut  its  own  throat.  There  !  quoth  he  with  a  smile, 

Goes  the  hope  of  a  Home  Role  majority. 

The  election  at  Waterford,  at  which  the  Pig 
Waandrthed  Buyers'  Association  returned  Mr.  Red- 
Parnelliies.  mQnd  by  j  j75  yotes  against  Mr.  Davitt, 

who  polled  1,229,  is  the  first  break  in  the  uninter- 
rupted series  of  Home  Rule  victories  at  the  Irish 
elections.  It  was  unfortunate,  but  not  unforeseen. 
No  one  but  Mr.  Davitt  had  even  a  chance  of 
carrying  Waterford  for  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Davitt 
was  opposed  to  making  the  attempt;  but  find- 
ing it  necessary  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  he 
flung  himself  with  characteristic  gallantry  into 
the  fray.  The  Separatists  first  broke  his  head, 
and  then,  by  a  campaign  of  intimidation,  broke  down 
the  opposition  of  the  Home  Rulers.  Mr.  Davitt 
wrote  two  days  b3fore  the  poll  intimating  plainly  that 
the  result  was  settled  long  before  the  ballot-boxes 
were  opened,  and  the  declaration  of  the  voting  on  the 
clay  before  Christmas  amply  j ustified  his  forecast.  The 
Unionists,  of  course,  arc  delighted.  Waterford  gives 
them,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  glimmering  of  hope. 
Had  Waterford  gone  the  other  way,  there  was  every 
prospect  that  the  Irish  party  would  have  come  up 
from  the  polls  as  solid  as  in  1886.  As  it  went  the 
other  way,  there  will  be  two  Irish  parties — one  for 
Home  Rule,  the  other  for  Separation.  As  every  vote 
given  to  the  latter  party  is  an  intimation  to  the 
British  voter  that  Home  Rule  will  not  settle  the 
Irish  question,  the  Conservatives  naturally  regard 
the  Redmonds,  Harringtons,  etc.  as  an  even  more 
useful  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  Union  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  myrmidons. 

The  Irish         '*ama£e  tnus  inflicted  upon  the  cause 

Association  of  Ireland  by  the  suicidal  devotion  of  an 
of  France- 

Irish  faction  to  the  memory  of  a  dead 
man,  will  not  be  outdone  by  the  somewhat  fantastic 
mission  of  Miss  Maud  Gonne  to  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  an  association  of  the  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom  among  the  descendants  of  Hoche's  Expedi- 
tion. Miss  Gonne  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  world.  She  is  an  Irish  heroine,  born 
a  Protestant,  who  became  a  Buddhist,  with  theories 


MISS  GONNE. 

(From  a  photo jraph  by  Mess's.  Chancellor  and  Cj  ,  Dublin.) 

of  pre-existence,  but  who,  in  all  her  pilgrimings  from 
shrine  to  shrine,  never  ceased  to  cherish  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Iiish  independence. 
She  is  for  the  Irish  Republic  and  total 
separation,  peaceably,  if  possible;  but,  if  necessary, 
by  the  sword —by  anybody's  sword,  that  of  France 
and  Russia  not  excepted.  She  was  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  1887,  having  travelled  from  Constantinople  alone. 
Everywhere  her  beauty  and  her  enthusiasm  naturally 
make  a  great  impression  ;  and,  although  she  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  successful  where  Wolfe  Tone  failed,  her 
pilgrimage  of  passion  is  at  least  a  picturesque  incident 
that  relieves  the  gloom  of  the  political  situation. 

When  the  present  Parliament  was  elected, 
HarUntfSn.  tne  poetical  calculations  were  based  on 

the  assumption  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
last  month  celebrated  his  eighty-second  birthday,  was 
doomed  by  nature  to  disappear  from  the  political 
scene  before  the  next  General  Election.  Yet  the  fates 
have  willed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  the  only 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  remain  in  the 
place  which  he  occupied  in  1886.  Last  year  was  par- 
ticularly fatal.  Death  removed  the  leader  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  the  leader  of  the  Parnellite 
party,  and  last  month  completed  the  work  by  trans- 
ferring Lord  Hartington,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  has  led  for  so  many  years  the  life  of  a 
comparative  recluse  that  he  was  practically  an 
unknown  factor  in  English  politics.  His  removal, 
Jiowever,  has  made  a  considerable  change  in  the 
political  situation.  Lord  Hartington  never  ex- 
cited much  enthusiasm  anywhere,  least  of  all 
in  his  own  bosom,  but  he  commanded  re- 
spect everywhere.  It  was  curious  to  discover, 
when  I  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  one 
leading  idea  which  the  Tzar  had  as  to  English  poli- 
tics was  that  Lord  Hartington  ought  to  succeed  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  Liberal  leader.  The  qualities  which 
>aade  the  Tzar  know  and  trust  Lord  Hartington  are 
those  which  have  made  him  a  power  in  the  State.  No 
<loubt,  had  he  not  been  the  son  of  a  duke  his  peculiar 
♦qualities  would  not  have  obtained  such  speedy  recog- 
nition. But  supposing  that  twelve  of  the  ablest  states- 
men in  England  were  dressed  in  fustian  and  disguised 
by  cdicises,  they  could  not  come  together  in  one  room 
without  Lord  Hartington's  strong  common  sense 
making  itself  felt.  He  has  now  gone  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  he  is  not  likely  to  find  that  stimulus 
to  active  exertion  which  his  somewhat  sluggish  tem- 
perament seems  to  need. 

The  new  Duke  of  Devonshire  being  no 
ChamterhLin.  l°nger  available  as  leader  of  the  Liberal 

Unionists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
position  falls  naturally  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  who  has  hitherto  been  considerably 
overshadowed  by  his  Tory  and  Whig  allies.  Mr. 
•Chamberlain  will  rise  to  the  occasion.  There  is  no 
fear  but  that  he  will  magnify  his  position ;  for, 
although  it  may  be  true  that  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers after  the  next  General  Election  will  not 
overcrowd  a  first-class  railway  carriage,  still,  he  will 
make  up  in  assurance  what  he  lacks  in  numbers ;  and 
if  any  man  can  bluff  a  thing  through,  it  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  There  is  no  hatred  like  love  to  hatred 
turned,  and  the  Liberals  now  regard  Mr.  Chamber- 
Jain  with  a  degree  of  animosity  which  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  his  deserts,  just  as  the  admiration 
which  they  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  old  days  was 
in  excess  of  his  merits.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  much 
honester  man  than  his  enemies  give  him  credit  for ; 
but  until  he  gives  evidence  of  a  magnanimity  and 
public  spirit  which  will  enable  him  to  extirpate  the 
acrimonious  personal  animus  which  has  always 
vitiated  his  politics,  he  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
-even   having  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of 


the  first  rank  of  statesmen.  Still  he  is  energeticr 
vehement,  persuasive,  and  exceedingly  smart,  with  a 
constitution  of  iron,  great  experience  in  administra- 
tion, and  with  a  much  more  sincere  desire  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  countrymen  than  his  late  allies 
are  disposed  to  recognise.  ' 

Even  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Mr. 
Ave,  Hodge  Chamberlain  will  hardly  refuse  the  new 

leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  the  grim 
satisfaction  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  have  felt 
on  reading  the  report  of  the  Rural  Conference  which 
was  held  in  London  last  month  in  order  to  rally  the 
country  householders  to  the  banner  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  conference  was  a  great  success,  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  who  got  it  together. 
The  delegates  from  the  rural  districts  represented  the 
Liberal  reserve  upon  whose  assistance  the  Liberal 
leaders  are  relying  to  win  next  General  Election. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  staff  of  the  Liberal  party 


JESSE  COLLINOS. 
{From  a  phot  graph  by  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons.) 

have  discovered  in  1891  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
claimed in  1885.  The  real  credit  for  the  discovery 
belongs  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  who  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  the  pioneer  of  the  agrarian  movement  in 
English  Liberalism.  It  was  he  who  thrust  into  Mr- 
Chamberlain's  hand  the  banner  of  the  Unauthorised 
Programme  of  1885.  It  is  now  being  picked 
up  somewhat  gingerly  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Hodge 
stands  just  where  he  was  in  1885.  Like  most 
men,  he  cares  more  for  his  own  affairs  than  for 
those  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  is  more  concerned 
about  three  acres  and  a  cowr,  and  about  putting  the 
parson's  nose  out,  than  he  is  about  Homo  Rule  and 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  3iJi{i^yj91il^^0gIt^lt  the 
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conference  once  more  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
great  strength  of  the  Liberation  Society  lies  in  the  rural 
districts,  where  the  Church,  having  had  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  privileges  of  this  world,  has  abused 
its  position  and  is  hated  accordingly.  If  the  country 
parsons,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  would  cease  to 
put  on  "side"  and  would  recognise  Nonconformists  and 
the  working  people  as  brethren,  even  so  far  as  this  is 
done  by  the  clergy  of  the  towns,  they  might  even  now 
save  the  Establishment.  The  Mamelukes  of  our  social 
hierarchy  are,  however,  faithful  to  their  salt;  not 
even  the  imminent  prospect  of  their  doom  can  induce 
them  to  go  over  to  the  winning  side.  Ephraim  is 
joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone  !  It  is  much  to  bo 
feared  that  the  reconstruction  of  English  rural  society 
will  take  place  on  a  basis  of  distinct  hostility  to  what 
represents,  at  least,  an  aspiration  after  a  Nations 
Church. 

Before  the  Old  Year  was  out  it  mad* 
DcfiangesC  mother  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  thos3 

whose  word  stands  for  that  of  England 
abroad.  Sir  William  White  has  speedily  followed 
Lord  Lytton,  and  the  British  Embassy  at  Constan- 
tinople was  vacated  almost  as  soon  as  the  Embassy 
at  Paris  had  been  filled  by  the  transference  of  Lord 
Dufferin  from  Rome.  Sir  William  White  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly able  but  unconventional  diplomatist.  A  hugo 


SIB  WILLIAM  WHITB. 

man,  with  the  voice  of  a  bull  and  something  of  the 
vehemence  of  Squire  Western,  he  had  forced  his  way 
up  by  sheer  ability  from  a  very  subordinate  position 
in  the  consular  service.  No  one  was  less  of  a  typical 
diplomatist  than  Sir  William  White  ;  he  had,  however, 
great  knowledge  of  languages  and  considerable  know- 
ledge of  men.  He  was  faithful  and  zealous,  full 
of  industry,  and  entirely  free  from  the  buckram  with 


which  many  ambassadors  fence  themselves  from  the* 
outer  world.  The  Russians  regarded  him  with 
despairing  envy,  and  nick-named  him  the  English. 
General  Ignatieff.  His  death,  however,  but  antici- 
pated by  a  few  months  his  retirement,  for  his  part  had 
practically  been  played  out.  Sir  Robert  Morier  has 
been  transferred  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Rome,, 
where  he  will  put  in  the  rest  of  his  time  before  his. 
retirement.  Lord  Vivian  will  succeed  him  at  the- 
Embassy  on  the  Neva,  but  it  will  be  many  years, 
before  the  newly-appointed  Minister  from  Brussols. 
succeeds  in  acquiring  the  prestige  and  position  which 
Sir  Robert  Morier  has  so  long  exercised  in  St.  Peters- 
burg for  the  benefit  of  both  England  and  Russia. 

Of  the  Russian  famine  there  is  little  to> 
ThFamln£n  report,  excepting  that  it  continues  ;  that 
the  Russian  people  are  making  great 
sacrifices  and  displaying  great  personal  devotion  in 
relieving  their  suffering  fellow-subjects ;  that  the  sub- 
scriptions from  England  are  almost  inconceivably" 
paltry;  and  that  M.  Dournovo,  the  Russian  Minister- 
of  the  Interior,  will  have  to  go.  He  is  practically 
Vice- Emperor  so  far  as  the  famine  is  concerned.  He* 
ought  to  be  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  Tzar,  as  well  as 
the  hand  by  which  the  autocrat  executes  his  wilL 
The  experience  of  this  year  shows  that  he  is  hope- 
lessly incompetent  and  unfit  for  his  post.  When 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  warned  him  of  t he- 
certainty  of  terrible  distress,  he  insisted  that  they 
should  take  a  more  optimist  view  of  things — that, 
in  short,  they  should  keep  the  Tzar  in  the  dark . 
That  is  the  way  stupidity  sometimes  comes  perilously 
near  high  treason.  Such  a  disaster  as  the  famine- 
cannot  be  countered  by  such  an  overgrown 
Tchinovnik  as  M.  Dournovo.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
the  habit  of  Russia  to  begin  her  serious  campaigns, 
with  blockheads  in  command.  It  is  only  after 
repeated  defeats  that  she  discovers  her  Todleben.%. 
her  Skobeleffs,  and  her  Gourkos. 

While  the  Tzar  is  bewailing  the  conse- 
of  portfolioed  incapacity,  the 
Treaties.  Kaiser  has  been  filling  the  air  with 
paeans  of  thanksgiving  over  the  capacity  of  his 
Chancellor,  who,  for  the  exploit  of  revolutionising  the- 
commercial  system  of  Central  Europe,  has  just  been 
created  a  Count.  Prince  Bismarck  has  growled  in 
an  interview  against  the  grave  abandonment  of 
Protection ;  but  his  thunder  does  not  even  sour  the- 
milk  of  the  Chancellor  Count,  who  has  succeeded  in 
a  single  month  in  propounding  and  in  carrying  into 
execution  a  new  system  of  commercial  treaties,  whk-li 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  Central  European  Customs 
Union.    These  treaties,  abandqg^^^^  system 
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of  strict  protection,  were  framed  upon  the  basis  of 
equivalent  tariff  reductions,  and  constituted  an 
approximation  to  a  more  extended  zollverein.  The 
treaties  include,  in  the  first  place,  the  members  of 
the  Triple  Alliance.  To  these  were  added  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium,  and  to  these,  again,  are  to  be 
added  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Roumania,  while  hopes 
are  held  out  that  in  time  Holland  and  Spain  may 
also  come  in.  Here  we  have,  not  a  veritable  Customs 
Union  based  on  Free  Trade  between  the  countries 
requiring  the  treaties,  but  an  approximation  thereto. 
It  is  another  step  towards  the  United  States  of 
Europe,  which,  like  the  United  States  of  America, 
may  be  Protectionist  to  all  outside,  while  securing 
Free  Trade  throughout  the  economic  area  of  its  cwn 
frontiers.  France  is  outside,  and  so  long  as  she 
insists  upon  pursuing  her  present  policy  is  likely  to 
remain  outside. 

M.  Stambuloff,  the  dictator  of  Bulgaria, 
Bulgaria,   after  having  trampled  rough-shod  over  all 

the  Bulgarians,  has  at  last  got  himself 
into  trouble  by  ruffling  the  susceptibilities  of  France. 
Bulgaria,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
is  subject  to  the  Capitulations  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  is 
bound  by  treaty  to  allow  all  foreigners  within  her 
borders  to  be  dealt  with  solely  by  their  own  consuls. 
M.  Stambuloff,  having  had  his  head  turned  by  the 
impunity  with  which  he  has  been  violating  every 
principle  of  justice  and  every  clause  of  the  Bul- 
garian Constitution,  last  month  imagined  that  he 
could  treat  Frenchmen  as  lawlessly  as  he  treated 
his  patient  Bulgarians.  Since  the  day  when 
he  arrested  twenty-five  editors  in  one  fell  swoop, 
no  independent  journalist  has  dared  to  print 
a  word  in  opposition  to  the  Dictator  within 
the  confines  of  the  Principality.  As  M.  Stam- 
buloff is  supposed,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
to  be  almost  a  British  interest  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
eyes,  the  Times  turns  a  blind  eye  when  he  does  evil. 
No  other  English  paper  has  a  correspondent  at  Sofia. 
There  was,  however,  one  correspondent  in  Bulgaria, 
M.  Chadourne,  of  the  Temps,  who  ventured 
to  describe  what  he  saw  and  to  write  freely  to  Paris 
of  what  went  on  in  the  Principality.  For  that 
offence  he  w  as  arrested  and  bundled  unceremoniously 
across  the  frontier.  M.  Stambuloff  ordered  and 
justified  his  expulsion,  but  the  French  Government 
took  umbrage  at  this  breach  of  the  Capitulations,  and, 
as  the  result,  there  is  now  a  Bulgarian  question. 
France,  of  course,  will  have  the  support  of  Russia, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  of  the  other  Powers 
to  support  M.  Stambuloff,  who,  diplomatically,  has 


not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  but  who  nevertheless* 
shows  no  disposition  to  humour  French  suscepti- 
bilities by  apologising  for  his  breach  of  the  Capitula- 
tions. 

It  would  be  well  if  Lord  Salisbury  were  to 
Atroc        give  his  Bulgarian  pet  a  hint  that  he  is 

overdoing  it.  It  is  possible  to  over-egg 
your  pudding,  and  M.  Stambuloff  is  doing  it.  He  is 
ruling  Bulgaria  like  a  Turkish  pasha ;  and,  unless  he 
is  cruelly  belied,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  use  torture  in 
ordor  to  extort  evidence  from  his  political  opponents. 
Even  if  we  discard  the  story  of  political  prisoners 
being  almost  burnt  to  death  by  petroleum,  there  seems, 
to  be  no  doubt  that  M.  Karaveloff,  formerly 
Prime  Minister,  has  been  kept  for  months 
in  a  dungeon  without  books  and  without  trial, 
presumably  for  the  gratification  of  the  vindic- 
tive Stambuloff.  He  is  a  kind  of  Bulgarian 
Balmaseda.  Prince  Ferdinand  is  a  mere  nonentity. 
The  Constitution  is  suspended.  M.  StambulofFs  will 
is  the  only  law.  He  is  reigning  and  ruling  like  a 
Turk.  Now,  even  if  Lord  Salisbury  is  convinced  that 
M.  Stambuloff  is  the  providential,  Heaven-sent  ruler- 
of  Bulgaria,  he  might  nevertheless  help  his  protege 
by  a  timely  hint  that  if  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  on  the  Neapolitan  Prisons  were  to  set 
Europe  once  more  in  a  blaze  by  another  "ower 
true  tale"  of  Bulgarian  atrocities,  it  woulch 
be  very  unfortunate  for  M.  Stambuloff  if 
he  had  no  answer  to  make  to  the  accusations  brought 
against  him.  There  are  many  ways  of  killing  a  dog. 
besides  hanging  it,  and  M.  Stambuloff  is  very  ill- 
advised  indeed  in  adopting  these  methods  with  his 
political  opponents  which  are  most  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  civilised  world. 

Next  to  the  General  Election,  and  only 
ThCounty°n  secon(*   to  *fc  m  importance,  come  the 
Council.    e^ections  for  the  London  County  Council 

next  March.    They  will  make  or  mar  the- 
future  of  London  municipality.    The  new  Council; 
may  be  a  veritable  parliament  of  London — that  is  to- 
say;  for  a  population  greater  in  number  than  the- 
Scottish   nation — or  it  may  drivel  down  to  be  a 
mere  second   edition  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.     There  is  a  dead  set    being  made 
against    some  of   the    most   public-spirited  men 
in  the  Council,  and  if  things  don't  mend,  and  if 
the  good  people  of  the  Metropolis  do  not  exert  them- 
selves, Loudon  may  go  the  way  of  New  York.  Here,, 
if  anywhere,  there  is  scope  for  the  beneficent  activity 
of  the  Christian  conscience.    But  as  yet  Londoners 
have  not  even  had  a  single  suggestion  that  the- 
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•Church  of  Christ  in  London  concerns  itself  about 
such  mundane  matters  as  the  good  government, 
the  peace,  the  morals  and  tho  sanitation  of  four 
millions  of  human  beings. 

Persian  P*'mce  Malcom  Khan  and  the  chief  of 
Patriots  in  the  Moollahs,  whose  portraits  we  publish, 

London.    are  afc  presen^  ^  London.     But  although 

they  are  here  in  body,  their  spirit  is  in  their  native 
land,  where  last  month  the  movement  they  inspire 


The  Corruption  is  the  canker  which  eats  into 
Corruption  every  public  body  from  which  are  with- 
in Canada.  (jmwil  the  purifying  influences  of  the 
Christian  conscience.  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
But  if  the  salt  of  the  earth  have  lost  its  savour — or 
as  it  might  read  to-day,  is  kept  fastened  up  in  eccle- 
siastical casks— wherewith  shall  it  be  halted." 
Canada  is  threatened  with  a  somewhat  serious 
constitutional    crisis    arising     out    of     the  pre- 
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won  a  great  and  notable  victory.  The  Shah, 
who  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  by  no  means  an  ideal 
■sovereign,  has  had  to  abandon  a  tobacco  monopoly 
•which  the  patriotic  party  had  opposed  and  defeated 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  getting  the  Moollahs  to 
lay  an  interdict  upon  smoking.  Flushed  with  their 
^victory,  they  are  now  actually  daring  to  hope  for  the 
establishment  of  something  like  securities  for  liberty 
and  justice  in  the  dominions  of  the  Shah.  On  the 
-whole.  Malcom  Khan  and  his  ecclesiastical  friend  are 
csafer  in  London  than  in  Teheran. 


rBINCE  MALCOM  KHAN. 


valence  of  corruption.  Mr.  Mercier,  Piime 
Minister  of  Quebec,  has  been  summarily  dismissed 
by  the  Lieut.-Governor,  on  account  of  the  evidence 
adduced  as  to  his  complicity  in  the  corruption  that 
has  brought  shame  upon  the  reputation  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Mercier  and  his  friends  howl  loudly  against  this 
vigorous  action  as  unconstitutional.  They  may  he  rigLt 
or  wrong.  They  will  fight  that  out  among  themselves. 
But  what  is  far  more  important  is  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Christian  Churches  of  Quebec — 
Catholic  and  Protestant—intend  to  take  any  steps 
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whatever  to  bring  the  conscience  of  the  community 
to  bear  upon  the  foul  and  foetid  atmosphere  in  which 
these  politicians  lie  rotting  like  disease-smitten 
potatoes.  Surely,  if  the  Churches  are  not  miserable 
impostures,  they  ought  to  do  something  worth  speak- 
ing of  to  purify  the  land  from  this  incipient  plague. 

President  ^e  Prudential  Message  addressed  to 
Harrison's  the  American  Congress  on  December  9th 
Message.  waSj  u8lial,  a  long  and  somewhat-  rig- 
marolish  document,  notable  chiefly  from  the  note  of 
interest,  and  even  of  jealous  interest,  in  foreign 
affairs.  While  rejoicing  that  the  Seal  question  is  to 
be  referred  to  arbitration,  the  President  shakes  his 
head  grimly  over  "  foreign  encroachment "  in 
Venezuela,  which  is  his  way  of  speaking  of  the  frontier 
difficulty  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  If 
the  President  thinks  that  we  are  a  "  foreign  "  power 
either  in  North  or  South  America,  he  is  mistaken. 
We  are  an  American  state— a  North  American  state 
by  virtue  of  Canada,  a  Central  American  state  by 
virtue  of  Honduras  and  the  West  Indies,  and  a  South 
American  state  by  virtue  of  British  Guiana.  The 
British  Empire  represents  all  English-speaking  com- 
munities under  its  flag,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  soil 
of  every  continent  on  which  such  colonies  exist.  We 
are  therefore  less  "foreign"  to  South  America 
than  the  United  States,  but  nothing  would  induce 
us  to  regard  the  United  States  as  "  foreign " 
\  to  us  anywhere.  They  are  bone  of  our  bone,  our  own 
(  kith  and  kin,  and  in  view  of  our  existing  relations, 
the  fortification  of  the  American  frontier  on  the 
Canadian  side  is  about  as  silly  a  waste  of  money  as 
the  fortification  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Solway.  Note, 
also,  the  President's  emphatic  declaration  in  favour 
of  increasing  the  Navy,  of  demanding  explanations 
from  Chili,  and  of  constructing  and  controlling  the 
Nicaragua  Canal.  The  President  has  also  been  lec- 
turing the  Tzar  about  his  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews — 
a  somewhat  dangerous  amusement,  ef pecially  for  the 
Jews. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  reports  as  evilly 
SoutnnAfriJ?.°f  Mashonaland  as  did  the  officials  who 

decreed  the  abandonment  of  Victoria  in 
the  early  days  of  Australian  colonisation.  By  coinci- 
dence British  South  African  shares  went  up  at  the 
same  time  that  his  letter  appeared  predicting  disaster. 
Mr.  Rhodes — who  I  regret  to  see  obtained  a  little  much 
needed  leisure  by  the  somewhat  severe  expedient  of 
breaking  his  collar-bone — has  got  at  last  a  concession 
from  Lobengula  of  the  right  of  making  a  land  settle- 
ment through  his  dominions,  and  a  confirmation  of 
all  his  previous  concessions.    The  rail  or  boundary 


to  the  sea  is  being  pushed  on.  Cape  Colony  has  just 
taken  its  census,  and  finds  it  has  a  population 
of  1,527,224,  of  whom  only  376,987  are  European. 
As  less  than  half  these  Europeans  are  English,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  point  of  suck 
imperial  importance  held  by  so  small  a  garrison. 
The  future  of  South  Africa,  from  a  British  point  of 
view,  depends  upon  a  population  which  would  find 
itself  overhoused  if  it  had  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  live 
in  instead  of  South  Africa. 

Sir  Frederick  Roberts  has  received  a 
Frontier'war  peerage,  and  he  deserves  it.    But  the 

man  who  would  devise  a  method  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  on  the  frontier  would  deserve  two- 
peerages.  Unfortunately,  December  brought  us. 
another  little  war.  The  advancing  shadow  of  the* 
Russian  explorer  in  the  Pamir,  led  the  Indian 
Government  to  send  200  Ghoorkhas  to  strengthen, 
the  garrison  of  Gilgit  in  the  extreme  North- 
west. We  have  had  a  handful  of  men  there- 
since  1889 — a  kind  of  eyrie  among  the  moun- 
tains—as a  means  of  keeping  order  among  the- 
Hunza  highlanders.  To  make  it  safe  for  the- 
increased  garrison,  a  road  was  begun  up  to  the- 
boundaries  of J  the  Hunza  State.  The  Hunzas  took 
alarm  and  threa&ned  hostilities.  Col.  Durand  took 
the  initiative,  stormed  tHeir  fdrt;  and*  advanced 
towards  their  capital.  He  and  three  officers  were- 
badly  wounded,  and  thirty -three  Sepoys  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Our  frontier  is  thus  carried  a  step  nearer 
the  Pamirs,  where  it  seems  probable  that  Russia  and 
England  will  first  shake  hands  in  Central  Asia. 

London,  and  not  London  only,  was  visited 
The  Fog.    Dy  a  f°g  °f  almost  Egyptian  darkness 

for  several  days  before  Christmas.  It 
was  a  horrible  visitation,  inflicting  almost  incalculable 
discomfort  upon  millions  of  people.  Our  fogs  are- 
getting  worse.  There  are  twice  as  many  foggy  days 
in  a  year  now  as  there  were  thirty  years  ago.  If 
we  do  not  conlgfime  our  own  smoke,  we  shall  in  time 
live  from  October  to  April  in  an  atmosphere  some- 
what worse  than  that  of  the  Underground  Railway. 
We  have  three  courses  before  us  :  (1)  to  bum 
anthracite,  which  kindles  slowly  and  is  very  un- 
popular ;  (2)  to  substitute  gas  for  coal  ;  or  (3> 
to  invent  a  grate  that  will  really  consume  its 
smoke.  Of  these  alternatives,  the  last  is  in  every  way 
the  simplest.  But  where,  oh  where,  is  this  ideal  grate- 
to  be  found  ?  At  present  we  seem  doomed  to  con- 
tinually deepening  gloom.  The  fog  threw  all  the- 
railway8  out  of  gear,  but  with  one  exception  near 
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Lowestoft,  there  was  no  serious  accident.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  brave  fellows  who 
worked  the  fog-signals — often  for  fifteen  and  twenty 
hours  on  stretch.  As  for  the  belated  passengers — 
well,  if  the  Church  were  up  to  the  times,  we  should 
have  a  special  service  of  prayer  and  meditation  for 
the  use  of  fog-stopped  passengers,  who  at  present 
shiver  and  growl  by  the  hour  together  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  edifying. 


the  drink  bill  would  raise  the  needed  funds,  but  it  is 
evident  that  at  present  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
adoption  of  any  such  measure.  Nothing  will  be  done 
in  the  shape  of  State  insurance  until  the  managers  of 
the  friendly  societies  are  squared. 

The  recovery  of  Prince  George  from  j 

BetrShaL  his  sliSht  attack  of  tvPnoid  fever  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  announcement 

of  the  betrothal  of  Prince  Albert  Victor  to  the 

Princess  Mary  of  Teck.    Everyone  congratulates  the 


DUKE  OP  CLARENCE  AND  AVON  DALE. 
(From  a  phctografh  by  W.  and  D.  Downey.) 


TRINCES3  VICTORIA  OF  TECK. 
{trom  a  Photograph  by  J.  hustell  and  Sons). 


Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  making  some 
Pensions    sPeecnes  aD°ut  °W  age  pensions,  but  the 

contribution  to  the  discussion  last  month 
was  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  paper  before  the  Statistical 
Society.  Mr.  Booth  thinks  that  40  per  cent,  of  the 
population  that  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five  receive 
poor-law  relief  before  death.  Below  sixty  the  pro- 
portion is  only  4|  per  cent.  He  would  therefore 
pension  every  one  who  reached  sixty-five  at  the  rate 
of  5s.  per  week.  This  pension,  which  would  be 
paid  to  the  millionaire  as  well  as  the  pauper,  would 
entail  the  modest  little  charge  of  £17,000,000  per 
.annum  in  England  and  Wales.    Twelve  per  cent,  on 


Prince ;  a  good  many  people  profess  themselves  as 
sorry  for  the  Princess.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  may  be  misjudged,  but  he  is  not  generally 
believed  to  be  very  bright.  He  has,  perhaps,  been 
too  much  sat  upon  by  a  father  who  was  anxious  to 
make  up  by  severity  to  his  son  for  the  undue  laxity 
of  his  own  life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Prince  has 
his  reputation  still  to  make,  whereas  the  praises  of 
the  Princess  are  in  every  mouth.  The  genial 
influence  of  a  true-hearted  girl  is  often  the  making 
of  a  man,  and  the  nation  may  at  least  feel  satisfied 
that  on  the  female  side  the  Crown  of  England  will 
lose  none  of  its  lustre  during  the  next  two  reigns. 
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DIARY   FOR  DECEMBER 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Nor.  29.     Municipal    Elections  throughout 
Buenos  Ay  res. 
The  Greek  Budget  Introduced. 
Dec.  1.    Introduction  of  the  Italian  Budge*. 
Tht  trial  of  the  suit  bi  ought  by  the  Coun- 
tess llus  ell  for  a  judicial  separation  from 
her  husband  commenced. 
Mr.  See  delive-ed  his  financial  statement  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Discussion  on  the  German  Colonial  Budget. 
Fatal  railway  collision  near  Doettiogen,  in 

Switzerlind.  Twokillei. 
A  London  branch  of  ill*?  Irish  National 

League  opened  at  St.  Martin's  Town  Hill. 

2.  M-eriugof  the  Friends  of  Kussitn  Freedom. 
Trial,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  of  Sal- 
vationists charged  with  unlawful  assembly 
at  Eastbourne  commenced 

Conference  on  the  Position  of  Women. 

Cabinet  crisis  in  Boumani  4  due  to  the  fact 
th4t  M.  Blaremberg,  a  personal  antagon  st 
of  the  Kiog  and  an  enemy  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  joined  the  Ministry. 

Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  British  anl 
West  Indian  Alliance  to  receive  the  report 
of  a  special  committee  on  We*t  Iuditn 
grievances. 

3.  First  meeting  of  the  new  London  School 

Board.   Mr.  Diggle  re-elected  chairman. 

Trial  of  t  he  S  il vat  i< mists  concluded.  Def  en- 
dants  found  guilty  of  unlawful  assembly. 

The  cruiser  Arethtui  psssed  gunnery  tiials 
at  Sheerneis  satisfactorily. 

French  Customs  B.ll  issued. 

Debate  on  military  matters  In  the  last  sit- 
ting of  the  Austrian  Delegation. 

Debate  on  the  Dutch  Foreign  Offica 
estimates. 

A  goods  train  a' tacked  by  a  band  of  robbers 
at  Wlosy,  in  Poland. 

4.  End  of  th*    Russell   matrimonii  suit. 

Countess  Russell's  petition  dismissed. 
Dynami'e  outrage  in  New  York. 
Defeat  of  the  rebels  in  China  in  the  Kinchow 

district  reported. 
Demonstration  of  Sussex  Gladstonians  at 

Eastbourne. 
Anti-opium  demonstration  at  Exeter  H-ll. 
Two  cases  of  gross  cruelty  to  childrm 

brought  be 'ore  the  London  Courts  and 

sentence  of  imprisonment  Inflicted. 

5.  Centensrv  of  Mozart's  death  observed  in 

London  and  many  Continental  towns. 
Miss  Florence  St.  John's  divorce  suit  com- 
menced. 

Bet'Othal  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  acd 
Princess  Victoria  of  Teck. 

Debate  in  the  Italian  Chamber  on  Home 
and  Eooletiastical  Policy. 

Trial  of  the  seven  Socialists  charged  with  ob- 
structing the  highway  in  Che's**  cu  Sun- 
days concluded.   All  found  guilty. 

6.  The  new  oommer  rial  treaty  bet«t  en  Austro- 

Hungary  aod  Germany  signed  at  Vienna  ; 
the  treaty  with  Italy  signed  at  Rome;  and 
the  treaties  with  Switzerland  signed  at 
Berlin. 

Terrible  colliery  disaster  at  St.  Btienne. 

7.  Cattle  Show  at  Smtthtield  opened. 
Heavy  gales  and  fiords. 

Discus »lon  In  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Brussels  on  Universal  Suffrage. 

8.  Dinner  to  Sir  Graham  Berry  at  St.  George's 

Club. 

M.  Welti  resigned  his  functions  as  Chief  of 
the  Swiss  Railway  Department. 

Defeat  of  the  City  of  Geneva  in  the  Bruns- 
wick Succession  suit. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Women's  Trale 
Union  League  at  the  Memorial  Hall. 

9.  President  Harrison's  Menage  presented  t> 

Congress. 

Conference    of    Poor-Law   Gnarri'ant  st 

Exeter  Hall,  to  discuss  the  advantages  of 

outdoor  relief. 
Formation  of  a  Coalition  Cabinet  of  Old  and 

Young  Conservatives  under  M.  L  at  car 

Catargl  in  Roumania. 
Discussion  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the 

recent  demonstrations  of  the  Bishops. 
Dinner  to  Dr.  Spence  Watson  at  the  Eighty 

Club.  *  * 

International  Railway  Conference  at  Dus- 

seldorf. 

10.  Fatal  balloon  accident  to  Lieut.  Mansfield  at 
Bombay. 


10.  M.  de  Freycinet  received  as  a  member  of  the 

French  Academy. 
Conference  at  the  Memorial  Hall  on  the 

Conditions  of  Life  in  Rural  Districts. 
The  Freedom  of  the  Company  of  Ccaeh- 

makers  presented  to  Captain  Sir  B.  M. 

8haw. 

Deputttion  to  Viscount  Cranbrook  urging 
him  to  promote  a  Government  grant  iu 
aid  of  University  Extension  Teaching. 

1 1 .  Telegram  s  received  announcing  that  hostili- 

ties had  broken  out  near  Gilgit. 
Decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 

the  Cambridge  Spinning  House  case. 

The  two  rules  made  absolute. 
Conference  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  on 

allotments  and  small  holdings. 
Stormy  sitting  in  the  French  Chamber  over 

the  ques  ion  of  the  relation  b  tween 

Church  acd  State. 

12.  Conference  of  Trade  Unionists  at  White- 

chapel. 

Funeral  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  at  Lisbon. 
New  international  telegraph  lines  opened 

from  Vienna  to  Paris  and  from  Vienna  to 

London. 

Fiftieth    anniversary    of    the  Belgian 
Academy  of    Medicine  Celebrated 
Bruasels. 

The  {Staiuboul  (Journal),  of  Cons'  anttnople, 
suppressed  for  alluding  In  cffenslve  lan- 
guage to  the  Emperor  William. 

Pension  votel  to  Prince  Alexander  of 


Bat  ten  berg  (Count  Harteuau)  by  the 
Bulgarian  House. 


Lvd  Dufferiii  appointed  English  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris. 
13.  Rioting  st  Waterford  arLing  out  of  the 
elector*  1  contest. 

Wreck  of  the  Bute^U*  on  the  Galloper 
S«nd«.  Tolrty  livts lost. 
1 1.  Wrissenburq.  new  ironclad,  christened  by  I  he 
German  Emperor  at  Bredow. 

Conference  at  Mold,  on  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment. 

Diplomatic  relatione  between  France  an  I 
Bulgaria  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the 
e*puUi  n  of  a  French  journalist  from 
Sofia. 

Disturbances  at  Ennis. 
5.  Judicial  separation  granted  to  Miss  Flor- 
ence St.  *iohn. 

Resignations  of  Lord  Lingen,  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  of  Mr.  Cohen,  vice- 
chairman. 

Siivation  Army  bands  fined. 

16.  Decree  issued  at  Vienna  closing  the  Me- 

thodist Church  in  that  city. 
Conference  on  Welsh  reforms  at  Cardiff. 
Sentence*  of  fines  or  imprisonment s  p  ss  d 

on  London  Socialists  for  holding  open  air 

meetings  in  Chelsea. 
New  i  r»  aties  of  commerce  between  Italy  and 

Austriaand  Get  many  signed  at  Rome. 
New  Schools  for  Girls  in  8pltil  Square 

opened  by  Mr.  Goschen. 

17.  New  bri  *ge  across  the  Tiber  opened  by  the 

King  and  Queen  of  Italy. 

18.  The  New  Commercial  Treat! es'pa«sed  by  <h« 

German  Reichstag,  and  General  vm 
Caprivt  made  a  Count. 

Conclusion  of  the  Angou'eme  Murder  Trial. 
Verdict  of  acquittal. 

Special  meetlog  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Cambridge  to  discuss  the  question  of  Uni- 
versity Jurisdiction. 

News  from  the  Soudan  that  forty  prisoners 
are  still  detained  at  Omdurman. 

Publication  ot  the  corres nondenoe  relati  g 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  Quebec  Ministry. 

Prince  Bismarck  presented  with  the  Free- 
dom of  Wan di beck. 
10.  Fireat  Bitttrsea.  Two  lives  lost. 

21.  Discus  Ion  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the 

Commercial  Relations  Bill. 
The  Suburbs  of  Vienna  incorporated  in  the 
capital. 

Formation  of  a  new  Canadian  Cabinet  wilh 
Mr.  D«>  Boucherville  as  Prim*  Min'stcr. 

Defeat  of  the  new  Roumanian  Cabinet  i  n  a 
Vote  of  Confidence  in  the  Lower  House. 

22.  Discussion  on  State  pensions  at  the  Royal 

Statistical  Soc'ety. 

Col'apae  of  the  Pearl  Slander  Csse  and  Ver- 
dict for  the  Defendants. 

First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company. 


23.  Dissolution  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  Hun- 

garian  Parliament. 

The  Pope  held  hla  annual  reception  of  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  College. 

Roumanian  Parliament  diisolved. 

Presentation  to  Dr.  Miguel  from  the  city  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

Dissolution  of  the  Quebec  Legislature  offi- 
cially announced. 

24.  Railway  Collision  at  Barnby.   Three  killed. 

25.  Jorge  Mmtt  proclaimed  President  of  Chili. 
Telegram  from  Singapore  giving  details  of 

a  riot  amoi  g  t  e  native  miners  in  the 
State  of  Pahang. 
Reorganisation  uf  the  German  Socialist- 
Party. 

26.  Shooting  accident  to  Prince  Christian  which. 

necessitated  the  removal  of  his  left  ej  e. 
Fire  Panic  in  a  Gateshead  theatre.  Ten. 
killed. 

Diaolution  of  the  imperial  Diet  of  Japan. 


,  CU»e  of  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje. 
Indian  National  Congr 


Congress  opened. 
23.  Sir  Robert  Moritr  transferred  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Rome,  as  successor  to  Lord. 
Duffer  In,  and   Lord  Vivian  appi  luted. 
English  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
at  29.  Prorogation  of  the  Victorian  Parliament. 
Re-interment  of  Crimeau  soldiers  at  Scuta*  i. 
French  Senatorial  amendment  a  to  the 

Customs  Tariff  passed. 
Congress  of  Miners  at  Gra*  z. 
Bigutyeeoond  birthday  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Arrest  of  a  Pollen  writer  and  fitty  studeUa 
at  Warsaw. 

30.  Settlement  of  the  crisis  in  Roumania  i 
reconstruction  of  tt  e  Cabinet. 
BY-ELECTIONS. 
December  17.  Mid-Armagh. 
Mr.  Dunbar  Barton  (0),  returned  unopposed. 


In  1885: 


CO 
'P) 


4,17H 
2,607 


Con.  Majo  ity  1,511 

At  a  By-Klection, 
Feb.  1,  1886 : 

(C)  3.930 
(P)  2,974 


Con.  Majority  956 
Decern  t  er  23.  Watei  ford  Cit v. 

Mr.  John  Redmond  (P)   

Mr.  Micha-1  Davitt  (Antl  P) ... 


In  1886: 


(C) 
(P) 


4.160 
2.52  J 


Con.  Majcriiy  1.6J& 


In  1885: 


1.77,> 
1  *29 


546 


(P) 
(C> 


2,503 
250 


Par.  Mijwity  2,0i 


Parnellite  Majority 

In  18;6 : 
M'.  Richard  Power 
(P)  was  returned 
unopposed. 


NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

Nov.  30.  Lord  Lansdowne  a*  Calcutta,  on  hie 

recent  tour  thr  ugh  Indian  native  Stat«s„ 

and  on  British  India. 
Dec.  1.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Huddersfie'd,  on  Loral 

Government  for  Ireland. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  at  Manchester,  cn  th> 

Work  of  the  Government. 
M  Etlenne,  French  Under-Secretary  for  the 

Colonies,  made  a  statement  on  Tonquin. 

Algeria,  West  Africa,  etc, 
M-.  James  Stan  sf eld  on  the  Position  or 

Women. 

2.  Mr  John  Dillon,  at  Limerick,  on  the  Irish 

Ciuse. 

Mr.  Brodrick,  at  Alder.hot,  on  A*  my  Ad- 

ministration. 
Sir  Richard  W»bster,  at  Hastings,  on  the 

Tn'ooist  Party. 
L^rd  Georga  Hami'tm,  at  Etling  Dean,  on 

Ire'and  and  the  Navy. 
Mr.    Chap'iti,  at   Sfwindon,    on  Small 

Holdings. 

Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke,  at  Erith,  cn  Sosiil 
Quest  ions. 

The  Duke  of  Fife,  at  the  Birkbeok  Institu- 
tion, on  Education. 

Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Goichea  on  the 
Volunteers. 

Mr.  Goschen,  at  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  on  the  Currency. 

3.  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  tt  Sh*«e-'d,  on  the 

Admiralty. 

M-.  Shaw  Lefevre,  at  Wellingborough,  or* 
the  Liberal  Par'- 
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3.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  at  Derby,  on  the  Political 

Situation. 

Mr.  Forwood,  at  Pre  scot,  on  tha  Labour 
Question. 

4.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Ha  warden,  on  the  Volun- 

teers. 

Vucount  Cross,  at  Hanley,  on  India, 
blr  J.  Lubbock  on  the  City  of  London  Col- 
lege. 

Sir  R.  Webster,  at  Morven,  on  the  Newcastle 
Programme,  etc. 

£ir  Jonn  Gor»t,  at  Bristol,  on  Social  Legis- 
lation. 

Sir  Henry  Parkea,  at  Sydney,  on  the  Puli  1- 

cal  Situation. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Dlggle,  at  Croydon,  on  the 

Responsibility  of  Parents. 
Mis.  Fawcett,  at  Toynbee  Hall,  on  Justice 

and  Expediency,  and  at  Bndsleigh  Oar* 

dens,  on  Women's  Suffrage. 
Lord  Hampton   and  Lord  Herschell,  at 

Rait  bourne,  on  Home  Rule. 
*.  Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Oldham, on  (he  Liberal 

Programme. 
Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree.  at  St.  James's  Hall,  cn 

the  Modern  Stage. 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  in  Bast  Mayo,  on  Relief 

Works,  etc 
Sir  R.  Webster,  at  Bewdley,  on  the  Work  of 

the  Government. 
Mr.  C.  Fenwlck,  at  Newctstle,  on  Techn'oal 

Education. 

Mr.  Jackson,  at  Leeds,  on  the  Work  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  at  Toynbee  Hall,  on  Hyp- 
notism and  Animml  Magnetism. 
7.  Sir  John  Gor»t,  at  Manchcttor.  on  Vil'sges. 

Mr.  Osbotne  Morgan,  at  Broughton,  on  the 
Church  In  Wales. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Hogaith,  at  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  on  the  Taurus, 
ft.  Sir  Edward  Braddon.  at  the  Rojal  Colonial 
Institute,  on  Australasia. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Croel'y  to  Children. 

Mr.  Labonchere,  at  Northampton,  on  the 
Government. 

B%rl  Cadogao,  at  York,  on  the  Government. 

Kev.  J.  Guinness  Rogtrs  delivered  ihe 
''Merchant's  Lecture"  at  th  Memorial 
Hall. 

Mr  Shaw  Lefevre,  at  Sail  bury,  on  Mr. 

Goschen's  finance. 
Sir  John  Gorst,  at  Ash* on,  on  Labour, 
ft.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Northampt  on,  in  reply  to 

two  addresses,  on  the  Liberal  Parrv. 
Mr.  Goschen.  at  Gla«g>w,  on  ih*  Govern- 
ment and  Education,  and  on  the  Liberals 

and  Home  Rule. 
B»rl  Spencer,  at  the  Eighty  Club,  on  the 

Liberals  and  Home  Ru'e. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  at  the  London  Clumber 

of  Commerce,  on  it  cent  Trade  Legl«l-t  ion. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Civil  Service. 
Sir  Jsmes  Ferguston,    at  the  Tolmers' 

Institute,  on  the  School  Boa-d. 

10.  General  Caprivl  on  the  New  Commercial 

Treaties. 

Barl  Spencer,  at  Ipswich,  on  Ireland. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  at  Poolar.on  Labour. 
S  r  Wilfrid  Lawson,  at  B  ixton,  on  LocU 
On*  ion. 

Sir  Fred.  Leigh  ton,  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
fn  French  Architecture. 

11.  Mr.  Stanhope,  at  Hammersmith,  on  the 

Army. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
on  the  Rur*l  Reform. 

12.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  at  the  Camden  School 

of  Art.  on  Art  and  Sc'ence  School*. 
M.  de  Freycinet  cn  Church  and  State  In 
France. 

M-.  Akers  Douglas,  at  Canterbury,  on  1  he 
Migration  of  Labour  to  t  r  e  Towns. 
II.  Prince^  Bismarck    on    the  Commercial 

1  Mr.  Arnold  Mnrley,  at  Street,  on  the  Politi- 

cal Situation. 

Mr.  Osborne  Mirgsn,  at  Coedpoeth,  on  the 
Church  in  Wales. 

Dr.  Leltner.  st  Westminster,  on  the  Pamir. 

Duke  of  Westminster,  at  Chester,  on  the 
General  Election. 

Marquis  of  Lome,  at  Glasgow,  on  Recruit- 
ing, in  Scotland. 
IS.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Edinburgh,  on  Irel  nd 
etc. 

Lfeut.-Col.  G.  M.  Fox,  at  Aldershor.  on  the 
Physical  Training  of  British  Soldi  rs. 


15.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  at  Manchester,  on  the 

Irish  Bills. 

Mr.  .Charles  Booth,  at  the  Statistical 
Society,  on  Pauperism  and  Stata  Pensions. 

16.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Bdioburgh,  on  the 

Fishermen's  Grievances,  and  on  the  New- 
castle Programme  and  National  Insur- 
ance. 

m  Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  at  Sa  ford,  on  Ireland,  etc. 
Lord  Ashbourne,  at  Macclesfield,  on  the 

Government. 
Mr.    Labouohere.  at  Walworth,  on  the 

Government. 
L  rd  G.  Hamilton,  at  Acton,  on  the  Rural 

Question. 

Dr.  Gregr,  in  the  Austrian  Reiobsrath,  on 
th*  treatment  of  Bohemia. 

17.  Sir  J.  Garst  on  a  London  Shipping  Ex- 

change. 

Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  at  Bsstbonrae,  on 
Lord  Carringron  s  Co'ooial  Policy. 

Mr.  Stanhope,  at  Horncastle,  on  Village 
Councils. 

Mr.  Siaw  Lefevre,  In  Rosaendale,  on  Lo.  d 

Hartington. 
M*.  J.  W.  Lowthwat  St.  Panoras,  on  the 

By-elections. 

18.  C  il.  Saunderson,  at  Londonderry,  on  Home 

Rule. 

Sueikh  Djuman  Ud-Dln  al  Husainy,  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  on  Pei  s  a. 

19.  Mr.  Forwood,  at  Oroiaklrk,  on  the  Agrloul- 

1  ural  Laboure  s. 

21.  Mr.  Bryce,  at  Manchester,  on  the  Govern- 

ment. 

22.  Archbishop  of  Cauteibury,  at  Cioydon,  on 

Technical  Education. 
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(From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  and  Fry  ) 

23.  Mr.  Bdwa~d  Stanhope,  at  Skegness,  on  the 

Army  and  Navy. 
26.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Chester,  (n  Ihe 

English  as  a  Musical  Nation. 
2S.  M.  Rib*  on  tin  Recent  Expulsion  of  M. 

ChadbDUine,  French   Journalist,  from 

Sofia. 

29.  Mr.  Davlttrn  the  Waterford  election. 

30.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Chester,  on  the 

Liberal  Unionists. 
Mr.  John  Dillon  and  Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien  on 
th«  Waterford  election. 

31.  Tbe  Extradition  Treaty  of  Monaco  with 

Great  Britain  formally  signed. 
The  new  Protectionist    Customs  Tariff 

»igned  by  the  Queen  Regent  r  f  Spain. 
Close  of  tbe  Indian  National  Congress  at 

N*gour. 
Explosion  at  Dub' in  Cattle. 

OBITUARY. 

November  30.  Sir  T.  W.  Clinton  Murdoch.  83. 
December  1.  Sir  Matthew  W.  Thompson,  72. 

Charles  Duke  Tonga,  79. 

Viscount  Ccmbermere,  73. 

Barl  of  Ban  try. 

2.  George  T.  Bet  tiny,  41. 
RUhnp  Perry.  84. 

Major- General  Denzil  HammiU,  Vice- Consul 
at  Bonny.  51. 

3.  Dr.  Wolff.  Chief  Rabbi  at  Copenhagen,  91. 
Karl  of  Enroll,  68. 

Mdme.    Caroline  Porp,  editor   of  the 

Journal  d*  Bruges,  81 . 
Marcus  .Ward,  publisher. 


3.  Charles  Lemon nier,  President  cf  the  Inter- 

national League  of  Peace  and  Liberty,  So. 

4.  8ir  F.  Whitaker,  Attorney- General  ot  New 

Zealand, 

5.  Dom  Pedro  II.,  ex-Emperor  of  Brazil.  66. 
Judge  Stephen  W.  Flanagan. 

Rev.  W.  Grundy,  Head  Master  of  Malvern 
College. 

6.  Major-General  J.  T.  Robinson,  58. 
Wolcott  Balestif  r.  novelist.  28. 

M.  Alphant,  Paris  City  Surveyor,  74. 
Rowland  Bgerton-Warburtan,  87. 

7.  General  G/U.  Price,  70. 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  Agent  General  for  Sou  lb 

Australia,  68. 
Lady  Lllford. 
9.  Lvly  Jackson. 

Sir  Andrew  Crombie  Ramsay,  67. 
Captain  J.  J.  Ball,  R.N.,  78. 
10.  Dr.  Kennedy,  clerk  to  the  Glasgow  School 

Bjard. 
General  H.  J.  Policy,  75. 
Her    Abraham    Kuenen,    Professor  of 

Theology  at  Levden  University,  63. 
Clarke  A«pinalt,  Coroner  of  Live-pool,  61. 
Bmtle  Ba«  ard,  painter,  54. 
Dr.  Albert  Jaeger,  Tyrol  historian,  90. 

12.  Mrs.  Charles  Klagsley,  77. 
Major  S wet eoham,  66. 

13.  W.  G.  Wills,  dramatist,  63. 

15.  Archduke  Slgismund  if  Austria. 

Dr.  John   Minter,  Inspector-General  of 
Host  Ibds,  75. 

17.  Dr.    Harold    Browne,    late    Bishop  of 

Winchester,  80. 

18.  Sir  Thomas  L.  D.  Jones-Parry,  ex  M.P.  for 

Carnarvon. 
Gen.  J.  Murray  Macgrc.or,  72. 

19.  Ed  a  ard  Willi  *m  Hsrcourt,  66. 
Peter  Taylor,  72. 

Maddison  Morton,  playwright. 
John  Riintx,  72. 
Victor  Jaoobs. 

20.  Senator  Preston  B.  Plume,  of  Kansas. 

21.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  83. 
Sir  Frederick  Dickson. 

Alexandre  Chcdzko,   French  Consul  in 
Persia,  87. 

22.  BUhop  Preppel. 
G*n.  Osmbriela,  75. 
Albert  Wolff,  anther,  64. 

23.  Major-General  Halea  Wiik'e. 
Henri  Didier,  Life  Senator,  84. 
Prof.  Ronne,  jurist. 

Prof.  Janssen,  German  historian,  62. 
Dowager  Lady  Garvagh. 

24.  Sir  Thomas  Chamber*,  Recorder  of  the  City 

of  London,  77. 

25.  Henri  de  la  Pummeraye,  dramatic  critic.  5?. 
Mr.  Welat  Hill,  Principal  of  the  Guildlull 

School  cf  Music. 

27.  Hon.  Ernest  B.  Lyon,  Secretary  to  tbe 

British  Legation  at  Belgrade. 

28.  Sir  Wm.  White,  British  Ambassador  to  tho 

Porte. 

Alfred  Celller,  composer. 

M  rwood    Shutcleworth  Yeatman,  HlKh 

Sheriff  of  Dorset,  66. 
G.  J.  S.  Hodgkinson,  Judicial  Com  mist  loner 

for  Upper  Burmah. 
M'jor-Gcn.  Bdw.  Wm.  Bray,  69. 

29.  Dean  Norris  of  Chichester. 
Canon  Purton,  63. 

30.  W.   H.  Davtnport  Adams,  author   an  J 

journalist,  63. 

31.  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe,  58. 
Bishop  S.  A.  Croarther,  79. 

Cardinal  Dominic  Agostinl,  Patriarch  of 
Venice. 

The  deaths  are  also  announced  of  Sir  Wm. 
Macleay,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative 
Council,  71 ;  Marquis  de  Guadaleaxar,  80  ;  Dean 
Gcddes  of  Niagara,  80;  Sir  James  Hi' don 
Bennett,  M.D. ;  Joseph  Dodds,  ex-M.P.  ;  C.  D. 
Yooge,  Profess*  r  of  English  Literature  at 
Belfast,  79;  Henry  Lord  Boulton,  Consul 
General  at  Venezuela,  61;  Sister  Thercee, 
Mother  inperior  of  the  Montreal  Lunatic 
Asylum,  67  ;  Wm.  B.  M'Cave,  journalist,  90  ; 
Don  Matteo  Camera,  historian  of  Amalfi,  86  ; 
R.  B.  Grantham,  engineer,  85 ;  Dr.  A.  de  Motta 
Veiga ;  Judge  Thrs.  Spencer  Cope,  of  Melbourne  ? 
Rev.  Joseph  Dodd,  81 ;  M.Vaussenat,  engineer  ;• 
Dr.  Mess ;  C.  N.  Cole,  solicitor ;  Nusierwaojee- 
Manockiee  Pettt,  64;  Mgr.  Marengo.  Catholic 
Archblahop  of  Athens ;  blgnor  Cadorna.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Italian  Senate  ;  Canon  Brooke,  93  ; 
Thomas  Kerr  Lynch,  traveller  in  the  East,  73  r 
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ALEXANDER  HI.,  TZAR  OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIAS. 


VE  two  portly  volumes  in  which  Mr.  George 
Kennan*  has  compressed  the  sum  total  of  his 
observations  on  Siberia  naturally  direct  the  public 
attention  of  the  Western  world  to  Russia  and  its 
ruler.  Mr.  Kennan  s  pictures  of  life  in  Siberia,  and 
especially  of  life  in  the  convict  and  forwarding  prisons 
there,  have  undoubtedly  made  a  deep  and  painful 
impression  upon  the  public  mind;  that  impression  will 
be  deepened  by  his  collected  letters,  and  possibly  the 
majority  of  those  who  read  these  illustrated  volumes 
will  regard  them  as  a  conclusive  condemnation  of  a  system 
under  which  such  horrors  are  possible.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  things  in  this  world  are 
comparative,  and  that  it  hardly  does  for  us  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  with  the  memory  of  the  convict 
settlements  of  Australia,  and  the  system  of  convict 
labour  in  mines  which  still  exists  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  to  draw  too  hasty  conclusions  concerning  a 
political  system  merely  because  its  prisons  are  over- 
crowded and  its  convicts  are  ill-treated.  Of  course 
to  Westerns,  who  haughtily  refuse  to  establish  any- 
thing of  a  representative  system  in  Hindustan — where  we 
have  twice  as  many  subjects  as  the  Russian  Tzar,  who  are 
governed  by  a  system  which  is  as  utterly  opposed  to  the 
democratic  idea  us  the  government  of  Russia  itself —the 
Russian  system  stands  condemned  on  first  principles.  In 
Russia  there  is  no  Parliament,  nor  is  there  a  free  press, 
nor  has  the  nation  as  a  whole  any  of  the  constitutional 
apparatus  which,  to  the  English-speaking  man,  seem 
the  first  essentials  of  civilised  government. 


IF  MR.  KENNAN  WERE  TZ1R 


Nevertheless,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
what  Mr.  George  Kennan  would  do  if  he  were  to  wake  up 
one  fine  morning  and  find  that  he  had  changed  skins 
with  Alexander  III.,  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  I 
venture  to  predict  that,  whatever  else  he  did,  he  would  not 
do  one  thing  which  many  superficial  observers  consider 
the  great  desideratum  in  Russia.  Mr.  Kennan  would  not 
introduce  the  American  Constitution,  with  its  machinery 
of  ballot-boxes,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives, 
into  a  country  where  not  one  man  in  ten  can  read,  and 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  would  have  the  remotest  idea 
what  to  do  with  his  vote  if  he  had  one.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  he  would  build  more  gaols. 

If  Mr.  Kennan  would  not  do  tnis,  still  leas  would  any 
intelligent  Englishman  who  is  familiar  with  the  short- 
comings of  the  Parliamentary  system— a  system  which 
Mr.  Greenwood  and  M.  de  Laveleye  tell  us,  in  almost  the 
same  words,  is  breaking  down  before  our  eyes.  That  is 
an  exaggeration  no  doubt,  but  constitutionalism  is 
so  far  from  being  a  universal  specific  and  panacea 
for  all  the  evils  of  maladministration  that  we 
really  ought  to  begin  to  look  with  a  little 
bit  more  interest  at  the  immensity  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  While 
admitting  all  that  can  be  fairly  said  against  the  abuses 
of  the  system  over  which  he  presides,  we  may  well 
be  thankful  that  the  Russian  Government  has  at  its  head 
a  ruler  as  cautious,  as  resolute,  and  as  devoted  to  peace  as 

"  Siberia  an<t  the  Bxile  System."  By  George  Kennan.  (London : 
J.  B.  Osgood,  McllvAine  and  Co.)  Two  vole.  Profusely  Illustrated. 


Alexander  III.  Put  yourself  in  his  place  is  the  first  rule  in 
judging  anybody.  If  the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom,  with 
whose  general  principles  every  one  must  sympathise,  were 
to  be  called  together  in  Washington  or  London  to  re-shape 
the  constitution  of  Russia  and  re-model  the  institutions  of 
the  nation  according  to  their  own  sweet  will  and  pleasure, 
they  would,  perhaps,  be  able  to  appreciate  better  the 
difficulties  which  confront  the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias 
better  than  they  seem  to  do  at  the  present  moment. 

AN  IMPOTENT  OMNIPOTENCE. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  greater  contrast  between  the 
semblance  of  power  and  its  reality  than  that  which  con- 
tinually marks  the  occupation  of  the  Russian  throne. 
Nominally  the  Tzar  is  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty ; 
his  will  is  omnipotent.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Northern 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  his  slightest  word  has  the 
force  of  law.  There  exists  no  institution  with  authority 
to  withstand  his  ukase,  nor  is  there  within  the  whole 
of  his  vast  dominions  a  noble  or  demagogue  among  all 
his  subjects  whom  he  could  not  destroy  by 
a  word.  The  greatest  army  in  the  world  would 
march  unhesitatingly  to  defeat  and  destruction 
if  he  chose  to  lift  his  finger,  and  upon  the  meanest 
income  of  the  poorest  of  his  peasant  subjects  he  can 
levy  what  tax  he  pleases.  From  Archangel  to  Odessa, 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostock,  there  exists  no 
journalist  noon  whose  pen  the  Tzar  does  not  keep 
control ;  nor  is  there  any  department  of  human  activity, 
religious  or  secular,  in  which  the  Tzar  has  not  the  sove- 
reign right  of  arbitrary  intervention.  Tet  as  we  contrast 
this  illimitable  power  in  theory  and  upon  paper  with 
the  actual  impotence  of  the  Tzar  to  make  any  serious 
impression  upon  the  great  evils  which  afflict  his 
people,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Eastern  potentate 
who,  when  the  triumphant  Moslems  overran  his  empire 
and  made  him  prisoner,  was  left  to  starve  in  his  own 
treasury.  All  round  the  luckless  monarch  were 
heaped  diamonds,  and  emeralds,  and  topazes,  and  pearls 
of  incalculable  value — wherever  his  eye  turned  he  saw 
nothing  except  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones — but 
with  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  the  East  absolutely 
within  his  hands,  the  wretched  man  perished  with  hunger 
and  thirst. 

TO  "THE  FRIENDS  OF  RUSSIAN  FREEDOM.*' 

I  brought  back  from  Russia  not  a  sense  of  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Tzar,  but  the  very  reverse.  The  Tzarr 
as  he  would  be  the  first  to  confess,  is  often  as  powerless 
to  effect  reforms  and  check  abuses  as  he  is  to  modify  the 
rigour  of  the  Russian  winter  or  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  influenza.  Those  who  have  never  been  in 
Russia  do  not  realise  the  immensity  of  its  areas, 
and  the  absence  of  those  elements  which,  in  America  and 
England,  are  relied  upon  to  effect  changes  and  to  initiate 
reforms.  There  is  an  inertia  about  that  great  mass 
which  is  like  the  vis  inertia  of  a  glacier.  If  Stepniak,  or 
Prince  Krapotkin,or  George  Kennan  were  Tzar  to-morrow, 
they  would  be  no  more  able  to  transform  the  country,  or 
eradicate  the  evils  which  are  continually  being  held  up  to 
the  execration  of  the  world,  than  M.  de  Lessens,  or  Edison 
would  be  able  to  quicken  the  march  of  the  Rhone 
glacier.   They  might,  no.  doubt,  cl^a?      little  here  and 
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there,  and  cut  a  gulley,  a  trench,  or  a  tunnel,  but  the  vast 
inert  mass  would  baffle  all  that  dynamite  or  electricity 
coidd  effect.  To  bring  Russia  into  line  with  their  ideas  . 
they  would  have  to  use  the  Imperial  prerogative  as 
unsparingly  as  Peter  the  Great.  Peter,  that  mighty 
Titan,  flung  himself  headlong  at  the  task.  Not 
once  in  five  centuries  do  we  find  a  human  being  of  such 
stupendous  energy  :  his  thoughts  were  thunderbolts,  his 
resolves  were  like  earthquakes,  before  which  institutions 
and  kings  crumble  into  dust ;  but  how  little,  comparatively, 
he  was  able  to  effect !  He  almost  pulled  Russia's  head 
off  her  body  in  his  attempt  to  twist  it  round  from  the 
Orient  to  the  Occident;  but  many  students  are  of  opinion 
that  Russia's  progress  would  have  been  all  the  more 
steady  if  the  pace  had  not  been  forced  by  that  revolu- 
tionist on  the  throne.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of 
the  present  Emperor  and  the  men  who  are  around  him. 
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Not  in  revolution,  but  in  evolution ;  not  in  the 
violent  forcing  of  Western  and  English  ideas  upon  an 
Eastern  and  Slavonic  people,  but  rather  in  permitting 
the  silent  growth  and  development  of  the  genius  of  the 
Russian  people,  is  their  path  of  duty.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  Friends  of  Russian 
Freedom  would  have  to  apply  many  more  pounds  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  in  the  shape  of  autocratic  authority 
in  order  to  get  the  Russians  to  march  their  way  and  keep 
step  to  the  music  of  Western  civilisation  than  what  the 
Tzar  needs  to  apply  to  keep  his  people  jogging  along  in 
their  ancient  ruts. 

A  THREEFOLD  TEST  OF  THE  AUTOCRATIC  IMPOTENCE. 

It  is  no  use  swearing  at  the  Tzar,  saying  that 
he  is  autocrat  and  omnipotent,  and  therefore  he  ought 
to  reform  his  prison  administration  and  root  out  all  the 
social  and  administrative  evils  which  are  the  plague  of 
Russia.   The  Tzar  may  or  may  not  be  fully  alive  to  the 
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necessity  of  doing  these  things,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  Tzar's  desire  to  extirpate  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  evils  which  afflict  his  country.  If  the  Tzar  believes  any- 
thing in  the  world,  he  believes,  first,  that  bis  people  should 
not  be  swept  away  by  millions  by  the  famine  and  famine 
typhus ;  secondly,  that  what  the  Russians  call  the  Jewish 
cancer  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  its  way  into  the  social 
and  industrial  life  of  the  nation ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  should  be  protected  against  the 
ravages  of  Protestant  Nonconformity.  The  Tzar  may 
be  mistaken  upon  all  three  points.  It  may  be  that  the 
famine  is  a  blessing  in  disguise ;  it  may  be  that  the  Jew 
is  the  brain  of  Muscovy,  and  the  Stundists 
may  be  the  sole  hope  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  Empire.  But  whether  the  Emperor  be  right  or 
wrong  does  not  concern  us  at  present ;  all  that  I  wish  to 
insist  upon  is  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the  passionate 
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earnestness  with  which  the  Tzar  desires  to  combat  the 
famine,  to  extirpate  the  Jew.  and  to  suppress  Stundism. 
But  before  all  tnree  he  stands  as  powerless  as  if,  instead 
of  being  the  Imperial  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias,  he 
were  the  humblest  moujik  in  his  dominions.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  he  should  sometimes  feel  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul  as  if  he  were  but  a  mockery  monarch  with  a 
pasteboard  diadem  and  a  rod  for  a  sceptre  ; 

I. — THE  FAMINE. 

The  famine  which  is  afflicting  the  provinces  of  the 
Volga,  is  one  of  those  disasters  which  the  imagination 
fails  to  realise.  In  India,  from  time  to  time,  we  have 
had  experience  of  the  consequences  which  follow  a  failure 
of  the  crops,  as  when  in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation 
Orissa  was  visited  by  a  famine  which  swept  away  the 
luckless  cultivators  of  the  soil  literally  by  the  million. 
But  the  disasters  which  depopulate  provinces  are 
but  little  thought  of  when  these  provinces  are 
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peopled  by  Asiatics  and  Africans.  It  is  only  when  the 
besom  of  destruction  falls  upon  white-skinned  men, 
living  within  the  European  or  American  system,  that 
we  appreciate  somewhat  of  its  significance.  The 
famine  prevails  over  a  vast  district,  many  times  larger  than 
the  United  Kingdom,  inhabited  by  a  population  as 
great  as  that  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  region  is 
.the  scene  of  sufferings  which,  if  they  took  place  in  a 
thickly  peopled  Western  country,  woula  inevitably  produce 
revolutionary  outbursts— outbursts  directed  not  so  much 
against  Any  particular  form  of  administration  as  against 
the  order  of  the  universe  which  allowed  human 
beings  to  swell,  and  pine,  and  die  for  sheer 
Jack  of  sustenance.  In  Russia,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  great  cities  here  and  there,  the  population  is 
almost  entirely  rural ;  villages  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  midst  of  great  steppes  do  not  afford  material  even  for 
successful  jacquery.  The  Russian  peasants  are,  besides,  the 
most  long-suffering  in  Europe.  Inured  to  hardship, 
accustomed  to  privations,  baked  by  the  sun  in  summer  and 
lialf  frozen  in  winter,  they  acquire  a  stolidity  and  passivity 
unknown  to  the  more  volatile  and  nervous  populations  of 
Western  Europe.  The  accounts  which  reach  us  from  time 
-to  time  from  tho 
•estates  on  which 
resident  land  - 
owners  or  Govern- 
ment officials  are 
-maintaining  a 
fcand  -  to  -  hand 
struggle  against 
-the  famine  are 
lieartrending  in 
the  extreme.  The 
•cattle  have  died 
by  the  thousand. 
Russian  stock  be- 
•comes  lean  and 
haggard  even  in 
the  best  of  times 
-during  the  winter, 
^and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn 
that  horses  have 
in  vain  sought  a 
purchaser  at  two 
-or  three  shillings, 
.and  that  whole  herds  of  cattle  have  been  slaughtered 
for  lack  of  fodder,  after  having  been  reduced  to 
mere  skin  and  bone.  The  nomadic  instinct  of  the 
Russian  peasant  asserts  itself  at  such  times  as  this, 
^nd  whole  villages  wander  forth  to  seek  bread  or 
•death.  They  die  by  the  wayside,  or  stop  at  villages  as 
hunger-stricken  as  their  own.  There  is  no  food  to  be  had, 
^nd  it  is  to  be  feared  that  long  before  next  summer  Russia 
-will  have  lost  more  subjects  than  would  have  perished 
in  the  bloodiest  campaign.  But  against  such- a  scourge 
what  can  the  Tzar  doP  We  know  now  utterly  we  failed 
-to  save  the  Irish  when  the  potato  failed.  To  feed  a  pro- 
vince is  difficult  enough  even  when  there  are  railways  and 
canals  and  rivers  stretching  like  a  network  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  smitten  district,  but  to  ration  a 
whole  nation  spread  over  a  country  in  which  the  rivers 
are  frozen,  where  railways  practically  do  not  exist,  and 
where  the  draught  cattle  have  perished  in  the  early  days  of 
the  famine,  what  can  be  done  r  Before  such  catastrophes 
'Tzars  and  Ministers  recognise  the  impotence  of  man  in 
-the  presence  of  great  inert  forces  of  nature. 

n.— THE  JEWS. 
Upon  the  question  of  combating  the  famine,  the  Tzar 
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ii  at  one  with  all  the  civilised  world.  That  is  not  the 
case  in  relation  to  the  Jews.  The  enforced  exodus  of 
tli3  Russian  Jews,  or  rather  of  the  infinitesimal 
fraction  "of  Russian  Jews  which  live  outside  the  pale 
within  which  alone  the  Jews  are  allowed  to  live, 
has  brought  down  upon  the  Russian  Government 
the  execration  of  the  press  of  England  and  America. 
The  opinion  of  the  Russians,  if  we  may  speak 
broadly  of  an  inorganic  mass  in  which  public  opinion 
does  not  exist,  is  that  the  Jews  are  an  evil  element  in 
the  body  politic.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the 
anti-Jewish  laws  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite 
they  would  be  approved  by  the  enormous  majority  of 
the  Russian  people.  The  Jews  in  Russia  are  at  the 
present  moment  confined  to  certain  provinces  in  the 
south-west  which  cover  an  area  nearly  eight  times  the  size 
of  England  and  Wales.  This  Territory  is  regarded  by  the 
Emperor  and  by  most  of  his  subjects  as  a  sufficiently 
large  slice  of  the  Fatherland  to  be  infested  by  the  Jews, 
whom  they  regard  as  social  parasites,  demoralising  every 
community  into  which  they  penetrate— a  species  of 
human  vermin  which  every  Government  should  seek  to  ex- 
tirpate for  the  genoral  good.  This  idea  is  no  doubt  mediaeval, 

like  many  other 
things  in  Russia. 
Our  forefathers 
held  the  same 
opinion  down  to 
the  days  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and 
at  this  moment 
the  leaders 
of  the  two 
greatest  or- 
ganisations 
which  exist  on  the 
Continent  of 
Europe,  the  Ro- 
man Church  and 
the  German  Em- 
pire, are  very 
much  inclined  to 
agree  with  the 
justice  of  tho 
Russian  verdict. 
But  whether  tho 
Tzar  is  right  or 
economic  salvation 
state,  there  is  no 
resolute  determina- 


wrong,  whether  the  Jew  is  the 
of  the  incarnate  perdition  of  a 
doubt  as  to  the  passionate  and 
tion  of  the  Tzar  to  destroy  what  he  would  describe 
as  the  Jewish  plague.  But  against  him  are  arrayed  the 
same  silent  forces  which  baffled  Pharaoh  in  ancient  Egypt. 
The  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  the  Jewish  race  is  more 
potent  than  the  ukases  of  all  the  Tzars.  With  bayonet 
or  with  bludgeon  a  hundred  Jews  may  be  driven  out  of 
Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg.  Baron  Hirsch,  taking  up  the 
pious  role  of  Moses  or  Aaron,  may  transplant  hundreds  of 
thousands  every  year  to  new  lands  beyond  the  seas  ;  but 
the  Jewish  cradle,  which  is  never  empty,  will  fill  up  the 
vacant  places,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty  years  of 
exodus,  forced  or  voluntary,  there  will  be  more  Jews  in 
Russia  than  there  are  to-day. 

III. — THE  8TUNDISTS. 

The  third  enemy  whom  the  Emperor  fears,  and  against 
whom  he  is  wielding  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal  in 
Church  and  State,  are  the  Stundists.  The  Stundists  are 
Protestant  Nonconformists,  whose  services  used  to  last 
an  hour,  and  who  are  called  Stundists  from  the  German 
word  Stunde,  which  signii^V^OOgl^^  are 
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what  we  would  call  in  England  Evangelical  Dissenters, 
and  correspond  to  our  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
They  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  who  are  proscribed  by 
law.  Propagandism,  which  is  the  vital  breath  of  all 
such  creeds,  is  forbidden  them  under  stringent  pains  and 

Senalties.  The/ have  no  places  "of  worship,  no  powerful 
ierarchy;  their  members  are  humble  peasants,  whose  only 
literature  is  the  Bible,  and  whose  only  liturgy  is  their 
hymn-book,  yet  they  are  spreading  in  the  South  of 
Russia,  at  a  rate  which  fills  the  official  custodians  of  the 
orthodox  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  dismay.  M.  Pobe- 
donostzeff,  the  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  a  man  zealous, 
intelligent,  and  conscientious  according  to  his  lights, 
stands,  like  Archbishop  Laud,  near  the  right  hand  of  the 
Tzar.  Sovereign  and  minister  are  united  in  a  holy 
or  unholy  zeal  against  the  Stundist  heretics.  The  other 
day,  in  appointing  a  new  bishop,  the  Emperor  in- 
structed the  newly  -  appointed  prelate  to  snare  no 
effort  to  extirpate  the  sect  of  the  Stundists,  who  were 
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spreading  in  every  direction.  Archbishop  Laud 
brought  his  sovereign  to  the  block,  but  not 
before  his  persecuting  policy  had  founded  a  New 
England  beyond  the  sea,  where  all  the  Nonconformist 
ana  Democratic  ideals  were  to  be  realised  in  Church  and 
State.  With  such  a  history  and  such  an  ancestry,  wc  naturally 

I watch  the  unequal  struggle  between  the  Tzar  and  the 
Stundists  with  sympathetic  interest.  These  Stundists,  if 
the  Tzar  did  but  know  it,  are  the  hope  of  Russia ;  they 
are  creating  that  moral  sentiment  ana  strong  individual 
religious  conviction  upon  which  alone  will  it  be  possible 
to  rear  the  stable  eaifice  of  a  progressive  and  civilised 
Empire.  Their  persecution  and  banishment  to  the 
Caucasus  and  Central  Asia,  their  imprisonments 
and  fines,  and  all  the  petty  malevolences  of 
the  hierarchy,  are  but  as  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  that  followed  the  Pentecost. 
But  for  that  persecution  Christianity  might  have  perished 
|n  its  cradle,  whereas  the  malice  of  the  intolerant  Sanhedrim 


scattered  the  seed  of  life  through  the  whole  of  Western: 
Asia.  Few  things  seem  more  certain  in  Russia  than  the* 
fact  that  the  number  of  Stundists  will  have  multiplied 
many  times  before  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  gathered  to 
his  fathers. 

THE  CASE  JOR  PRISON  REFORM. 

If,  then,  the  Emperor  is  so  powerless  to  effect  the> 
objects  upon  which  his  heart  is  set,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  is  impotent  to  execute  reforms  the  need  of 
which  are  much  more  clearly  felt  by  Western  Europeans, 
than  by  the  Russians  P  No  doubt  the  Tzar  would  admit,, 
as  M.  Galkin-Wratzki  admitted  to  me  when  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  state  of 
many  prisons  in  Russia  and  Siberia  was  very  far  fronv 
ideal.  There  are  many  other  things  besides  prisons- 
that  are  very  disagreeable,  and  those  who  recall 
Mr.  Carlyle's  savage  diatribes  against  model  prisons 
in  this  country  need  not  be  surprised  if  Russian 
administrators  feel  that  the  first  claims  upon  the  ex- 
chequer are  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
non-criminal  population  rather  than  the  improvement  of 
the  gaols.  The  normal  condition  of  the  factory  worker* 
in  many  of  the  Russo-Polish  towns,  and  of  many  of  the 
peasants  in  Russia  itself,  could  easily  furnish  materials- 
tor  a  series  of  pictures  quite  as  startling  as  any  of  Mr. 
George  Kennan's  pictures  of  Siberia. 

It  is  very  horrible  to  us  Westerns  to  see  prisoners- 
sleeping  side  by  side  on  bare  boards,  without  opportunities- 
for  change  of  raiment,  without  any  privacy,  a  hundred 
men  and  boys  huddled  together  like  wild  beasts  behind 
the  iron  bars  of  a  cage  ;  but  the  prisoners  probably  prefer 
it  to  solitary  confinement,  and  many  a  regiment  has  no- 
other  sleeping  place  than  the  raised  wooden  bed  on  which- 

Srisoners  lie.  It  is  well  to  take  as  a  corrective  of  Mr. 
Lennan's  narrative,  M.  de  Windt's  report  and  Dr. 
Lansdeirs  descriptions  ;  but  I  make  no  attempt  to  palli- 
ate or  condone  the  enormities  to  which  Mr.  Kennan  bears 
testimony.  No  one  who  has  ever  been  a  prisoner  himself 
ever  felt  disposed  to  side  with  the  authorities  against 
those  whom  they  keep  under  lock  and  key.  Brutal, 
underpaid,  and  overworked  officials  exist  in  every  country,, 
and  they  of  necessity  abound  in  countries  which, 
like  Russia,  are  so  vast  that  the  supervision  of  the  central 
authority  is  necessarily  lax  and  intermittent.  But  that 
is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  evils  which  Mr.  Kennan 
describes.  Russia  needs  more  prisons.  Russia  has  out- 
grown  her  prisons,  and  the  prisoners  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. Overcrowding  means  death — in  the  Black  Hole- 
of  Calcutta,  death  swift  and  merciful ;  in  ordinary 
prisons,  death  by  slow  torture,  aggravated  by  every  f omit 
of  disease  and  every  accompaniment  of  horror.  Russian 
philanthropists  point  triumphantly  to  the  abolition  of 
the  knout.  It  would  be  a  much  truer  philanthropy  to 
restore  flogging  as  a  substitute  for  imprisonment,  until, 
at  least,  they  nave  built  sufficient  prisons  to  furnish 
healthy  cells  for  the  prisoners.  Russians  shudder  at  our 
gallows,  but  think  nothing  of  the  slow  doing  to  death  of 
hundreds  by  overcrowding,  exposure,  and  underfeeding. 

M.  Galkin-Wratski,  the  chief  director  of  the  prison* 
of  the  empire,  is  a  humane  and  intelligent  man,  who,  like- 
trie  Tzar,  is  sincerely  anxious  to  see  the  abuse  ended 
which  Mr.  Kennan  describes.  Alas !  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  humane  and  intelligent.  You  must  also  have  money 
wherewith  to  carry  out  your  reforms,  and  energy  and 
authority  enough  to  compel  the  sluggish  and  corrupt 
official  to  execute  your  will.  The  slums  of  London  and 
the  Dives  of  New  York  fill  our  Tzar,  Public  Opinion, 
with  shuddering  horror.  In  these  dens  fester  all  tne  dis- 
eases of  the  body  politic,  and  every  day  and  every  hour 
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innocent  children  are  bora  into  this  modern  Inferno. 
But  our  great  Tzar,  Public  Opinion,  with  all  the 
apparatus  of  ballot-boxes  at  his  back,  seems  power- 
less to  make  an  appreciable  indentation  upon  this 
seething  mass  of  human  misery.  London  and  New  York 
are  the  richest  cities  in  the  world,  but  the  task  seems 
beyond  our  strength*  As  we  look  at  our  slums,  the 
Russian  Tzar  looks  at  his  Siberian  prisons.  They  are 
deplorable,  no  doubt,  in  some  places,  and  he  is  trying  to 
mend  them  as  means  and  men  are  afforded  him.  But 
a  root-and-branch  revolution — no,  that  is  as  impossible  for 
him  to  contemplate  as  it  is  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  contem- 
plate the  rebuilding  of  the  slums  of  London. 

THE  NUMBERS  OF  POLITICAL  PRISONERS. 

"  Yes,  but,"  some  impatient  reader  will  exclaim,  "what 
nonsense  all  this  is  about  more  prisons.  What  is  wanted 
is  not  more  prisons,  but  fewer  prisoners.  If  the  Tzar  would 
only  stop  exiling  men  by  administrative  order  or  im- 
prisoning political  offenders,  there  would  be  ample  room 
•enough  left  for  all  the  ordinary  criminals." 


THE  PEACE- KEEPER  OF  EUROPE. 

The  Tzar  is  not  Peter  the  Great,  and  however  much 
we  might  wish  him  to  be  Peter  Redivivus,  if  it  were 
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Mr.  Kennan  would  not  say  that,  because  Mr.  Kennan 
knows  hisfacts.  Outof  an  empire  of 120,000,000 souls,  17,000 
pass  as  exiles  every  year  into  Siberia.  For  the  sending 
of  15,000  of  these  the  Tzar  has  as  much  or  as  little 
responsibility  as  Queen  Victoria  has  for  the  sending  of 
the  drunk  and  disorderlies  of  London  to  Holloway  Gaol. 
If  Dr.  Stpence  Watson  were  made  supreme  warden  of  the 
Siberian  frontier,  with  absolute  authority  to  liberate 
«very  exile  who  did  not  in  his  opinion  deserve  imprison- 
ment for  non-political  crime,  he  would  not  find  10  per 
cent,  worthy  of  his  intervention.  In  1687  there  were 
only  165  political  exiles  sent  to  Siberia.  I  say  nothing 
to  excuse  exile  by  administrative  orders,  or  political  im- 
prisonment ;  I  merely  remind  those  who  are  raging 
about  the  state  of  the  Siberian  prisons  that  if  every 
political  prisoner  were  liberated  to-morrow,  and  no  one 
was  ever  sent  to  Siberia  who  had  not  fully  qualified, 
according  to  English  notions,  for  a  convict  gaol,  it  would 
not  appreciably  lessen  the  horrors  of  overcrowding. 
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put  to  the  vote  of  the  masses  of  his  subjects 
there  would  be  an  overwhelming  maiority  in  favour 
of    his   being    as    he    is.    In    that    sense  the 
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Tzar  is  a  democratic  sovereign.  The  one  idea 
of  his  subjects  is  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  it  is 
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because  the  Tzar  has  too  little  power,  not  becauso  he  has 
too  much.  In  one  respect  the  world  has  good  reason  to 
rejoice  that  the  power  of  Alexander  III.  is  absolute.  The 
one  organised  force  in  Russia  is  the  army.  The  Russian 
officers  constitute  an  educated,  disciplined  body  of  men, 
whose  professional  training  and  whose  natural  instincts' 
lead  them  to  desire  war.  The  Russian  army  will  not  have 
its  magazine  rifles  before  1894,  and  till  then  even 
the  Russian  fire-eater  probably  would  prefer  to  post- 

Sone  war.  But  after  the  new  rifle  is  in  the 
ands  of  every  private ;  then  "  To  Berlin,  to  Vienna,  or 
to  Constantinople ! "  So  say  the  Russian  Jingoes,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  Tzar  were  weak  or  warlike, 
Russia  would  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  For- 
tunately, however,  neither  General  Obrutscheff,  nor 
General  Vannof sky,  nor  General  Gourko  count  for  any- 
thing excepting  so  far  as  they  are  supported  by  the  Tzar. 
Alexander  III.,  although  a  million  of  men  would  march 
at  his  bidding,  is  obstinately,  resolutely,  fanatically 
peaceful.  Not  until  his  successor  sits  on  the  Russian 
throne  will  Europe  know  how  much  it  owes  to  that 
strong,  silent  man  who,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  earned 
for  himself  the  blessing  of  the  peace -maker. 

HIS  PACIFIC  AMBITION. 

The  Emperor  has  a  horror  of  war.  He  commanded,  as 
Tzarewitch,  the  army  of  the  Lorn  in  the  Bulgarian  cam- 
paign, and  he  saw  enough  of  the  realities  of  campaigning 
to  recoil  with  his  whole  soul  from  the  thought  of  war. 
The  kindly  human  affections  of  a  good  pere  de  famitle, 
which  are  so  strong  in  him,  intensify  the  repugnance 
with  which  he  contemplates  any  and  every  disturbance 
of  the  peace.  It  is  his  ambition,  one  of  his  Ministers  re- 
marked to  me,  not  to  be  a  great  sovereign,  but  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  a  great  people,  whose  reign  was  unstained  by 
a  single  war.  He  is  not  for  peace  at  any  price,  but  for 
peace  at  almost  any  price  compatible  with  national 
honour  and  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  Russia,  which 
have  been  committed  to  his  care.  Since  he  came  to  the 
throne,  his  voice,  his  influence,  his  authority  have  con- 
stantly been  devoted  to  prevent  war.  He  is  the  natural 
ally,  alike  by  constitution  and  by  conviction,  of  any 
Power  that  honestly  seeks  to  maintain  the  peace. 

HIS  ALLIES. 

Hence  the  Emperor's  desire  for  a  good  understanding 
with  the  two  Powers  in  Europe  which  have 
everything  to  lose  by  war  and  nothing  to  gain. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  met  the 
German  Emperor  at  Skiernewicze,  to  renew  those 
ties  which  had  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  bound  Germany 
and  Russia  in  a  natural  but  informal  allianoe.  By  that 
understanding  he  remained  until  the  forged  «  proofs  "  of 
Bwmarcks  duplicity  alienated  him  from  ms  German 
friends.  But  after  the  demonstration  of  the  forgery,  the 
Emperor  has  gladly  sought  to  renew  the  former  intimacy 
with  his  next-door  neighbour,  and  to  link  Russian  with 
Uerman  influence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  ouo. 

*  v*?  always  been  that  Russia  and  Germany  may 
get  back  to  the  position  in  which  they  stood  at  the 
Skiernewicze  interview. 

The  Emperor  is  notoriously  desirous  of  coming  to  a 
good  understanding  and  a  hearty  working  agreement 
with  England.  Russia,  Germany,  and  EngUnd-if  these 
three  hold  together,  they  will,  he  is  convinced,  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Whether  these  three  Powers  will 
hold  together  depends,  of  course,  primarily  upon  England. 

HIS  BBLATIONS  TO  FRANCE — 

The  Tzar  has  no  love  for  France  or  the  French  Re- 
public.   He  distrusts  the  Republic  on  account  of  its 


Republicanism  and  the  support  which  the  Republican 
Left  has  frequently  given  to  Poles,  Nihilists,  and  other 
enemies  of  his  dynasty.  But  he  distrusts  it  still  more, 
because  of  the  constant  change  of  Ministry.  "France 
—what  is  France  P  To-day  M.  Constans,  to-morrow  M. 
GMmunceau.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  Primo 
Minister  to-day  will  be  in  opposition  to-morrow,  and  with, 
such  a  people  what  can  we  do?"  That  was  for  several 
years  the  attitude  of  the  Tzar.  When,  however,  the- 
French  became  more  settled,  when  General  Boulanger 
was  effaced,  and  when  the  rail  of  Bismarck  gave  some- 
prospect  of  tranquillity  to  Germany,  the  Tzar  deemed  it 
possible  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  Europe  by  putting; 
France  under  bond  to  keep  the  peace. 

If  Russia  and  France  have  made  friends  publicly,  it  is  in 
order  that  the  Tzar 
may  have  an  inside 
veto  upon  all  French 
designs  of  war.  The 
Cronstadt  rapproche- 
ment was  sanctioned 
by  him  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  control 
over  French  policy — in 
order,   in   short,  to 
render  it  impossible 
for  France  to  go  to 
war  for  the  lost  pro- 
vinces,   and    at  the 
same  time  to  render  it 
impossible  for  Germany 
to  menace  France  with 
extinction.   When  the 
French  Ambassador  at 
St.    Petersburg  last 
year  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  the  incident 
of  the  Empress  Fre- 
derick's visit  might  be 
utilised  as  an  occasion 
for  war  against  Ger- 
many, he  went  away 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 
The      Tzar  takes 
seriously  his  role  of 
peace-keeper,  and  his 
acceptance  of  French 
overtures  was 
prompted  chiefly  by  a 
desire  to  increase  the 
security  Europe  enjoys 
against    war.     Gen.    „v  _  Mi„ 
Caprivi,   it   may   be    oar  ™B  -"J-"*"™* 
remembered,  expressly         (FromPu*-JTe-L>,  Dec.  12.) 
accepted  this  view  of  the  case. 

Alexander  III.  is  his  own  Foreign  Minister.  When  I 
remarked  to  M.  de  Giers  that  his  policy  had  inspired  even 
the  English  with  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  sincerity 
of  his  desire  for  peace  and  good  relations,  he  hastened  to 
interrupt  me  in  order  to  declare  that  in  everything  he* 
had  done  he  only  represented  the  Emperor.  Hence  the 
immense  importance  which  attaches  to  the  personality  of 
the  Tzar.  As  long  as  he  reigns  it  will  be  his  convictions,, 
his  ideas,  which  will  influence  the  course  of  Russian, 
foreign  policy ;  and  it  is  with  him  that  we  have  to  do. 


— AND  TO  BULGARIA 

The  Tzar  is  at  loggerheads  with  Bulgaria,  but  hi* 
action  in  that  question  is  such  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  strongly-marked  character  as 
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to  justify  my  referring  to  it.  The  Emperor's  breach 
with  Prince  Alexander  was  due  to  two  causes,  either 
of  which  was  fatal.  He  is  convinced  that  the  Batten- 
berg  lied  to  him,  lied  deliberately,  and  of  set  purpose 
to  deceive.  From  his  childhood  the  Emperor,  like 
his  sister  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  has  had 
an  almost  physical  horror  of  a  lie.  When  he 
detects  any  of  his  Ministers  in  deceit,  that  man 
ceases  to  be  Minister,  and  no  ability  or  genius 
is  allowed  to  atone  for  that  one  cardinal  crime. 
When  Prince  Alexander,  who  had  already  excited  pre- 
judice against  himself  by  placing  Nihilists  in  office,  was 
caught  in  a  lie,  the  Emperor  would  have  no  more  to 
do  with  him.  Over  and  over  again  Russians  have  told 
me  how  much  they  regretted  this  exceeding  severity  on 
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the  part  of  their  Tzar.  Why  could  he  not  make  terms  with 
Alexander  when  he  grovelled  at  his  feet  P  they  ask,  and 
then  they  say,  with  a  sigh :  u  We  would  have  done  it  at 
once,  and  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  every  one, 
but  of  course  it  was  no  use  thinking  of  such  a  thing  with 
our  Emperor.  When  once  a  man  has  deceived  him  he 
never  trusts  him  again."  The  fact  is  that  the  Emperor 
regards  such  conduct  as  Prince  Alexander's  as  men  in 
society  regard  cheating  at  cards,  a  kind  of  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  once  committed,  can  never  be 
forgiven  or  atoned  for,  either  in  this  world  or  in  that 
which  is  to  come. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  revolt  at  the  duplicity  of  the 
Prince,  the  Emperor  felt  that  his  conduct  in  condoning 
the  revolution  of  Philippopolis,  which  united  Eastern 
Koumelia  and  Bulgaria,  touched  his  honour.   There  is 


something  almost  Quixotic  in  the  Emperors  sentiment  of 
honour.  He  wished,  like  every  Russian,  to  see  Eastern 
Roumelia  united  to  the  Principality ;  but  he  had  under- 
taken that  there  should  be  no  alteration  in  the  stattcs  quo 
in  the  Balkans.  Suddenly  the  status  quo  is  ravolutiomjed 
in  the  direction  of  his  wishes,  and  the  revolution  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Prince  whom  Russia  placed  on  the  throne. 
Instantly  in  Vienna  and  Pesth  voices  were  heard  accusing 
the  Emperor  of  bad  faith,  of  connivance  in  the  insurrection- 
ary movement.  These  accusations  fell  upon  the  Emperor 
like  a  sword-cut.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  any 
other  to  which  he  attaches  supreme  importance,  it  is  the 
maintenance  of  an  absolute  truthfulness ;  if  there  is  one 
point  on  which  he  is  sensitive,  it  is  a  reflection  upon  his 
honour.    Prince  Alexanders  conduct  in  accepting  the* 
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union  of  the  Bulearias  gave  colour  to  the  doubt  cast 
upon  his  word  and  the  suspicions  of  his  good  faith  to  lib 
neighbours.  That  was  decisive,  and,  to  wipe  off  this 
reproach,  the  Emperor  painfully  set  himself  to  oppose  the 
very  political  consummation  which  he  most  desired,  and 
broke  irrevocably  with  the  Prince  whose  conduct  had 
exposed  him  to  suspicion. 

HIS  SIMPLE  FAITH. 

This  action  of  Alexander  III.  in  opposing  the  union 
of  the  Bulgarias  because  to  have  approved  of  it 
would  have  implied  acquiescence  in  a  breach  of  faith  is> 
very  characteristic  of  the  just  man  who  sweareth  to  his- 
own  hurt  and  changeth  not.  As  he  acted  in  this  question, 
so  he  will  act  in  others.  He  will  sacrifice  his  interests  to- 
his  honour,  and  oppose  the  realisation  of  a  cherished  object- 
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of  Russian  policy  rather  than  consent  to  it  at  the  price  of 
a  stain  upon  his  fair  fame  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman.  It  is  Quixotic,  if  you  please ;  but  to  the 
Emperor  it  is  simply  duty.  He  distrusts  long  views.  He 
is  dominated  ever  by  the  practical  duty  which  lies  ready 
to  his  hand.  When  any  particular  act  seems  to  him 
clearly  wrong  he  will  not  do  it,  be  it  never  so  convenient. 
The  conscience  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  conviction  that 
the  future  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  will  set  him  his 
task  and  show  him  His  will  from  day  to  day,  are  factors 
of  the  first  importance  in  estimating  the  future  course  of 
European  politics. 

▲  RUSSIAN  LORD  HAKTINOTON. 

"  Of  all  the  Russians/'  said  to  me  M.  Suvorine,  the 
•editor  of  the  Novoe  Vremyat  "  the  Emperor  is  by  far  the 
most  distinctively  Russian/'  "That  is  interesting,"  I 
replied ;  "  because  of  all  the  Russians  he  seems  to  me 
most  to  resemble  an  English  gentleman."  Alexander 
III.,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  entente  between 
England  and  Russia,  is  almost  an  ideal  Emperor.  If  you 
•could  imagine  a  human  being  who  was  aw  fondhord  Harting- 
ton,  and  at  the  same  time  imbued  with  the  religious 
temperament  of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  intense  domesticity 
-of  the  late  Lord  Granville,  you  would  conjure  up  a  con- 
ception which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  Russian  Emperor.  There  is  in  him  a  deep  natural 
piety,  such  as  that  which  forms  the  background  of  the 
Quaker  soul — he  is  devoted  to  his  wife  and  children— but 
his  intellectual  type  most  closely  resembles  that  of  Lord 
Hartington.  That  is  to  say,  his  is  'a  mind  not  viewy, 
not  given  to  speculation— a  mind  solid  and  sure,  practical 
•and  sound,  which  brings  to  the  consideration  of  every 
-question  when  it  arises,  but  not  before,  the  business-like 
•common  sense  and  strict  integrity  of  purpose  which 
characterise  the  leader  of  our  Liberal  Unionists.  It  is  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  is  capable  both  of  inspiring  and  of 
reposing  confidence— an  honest  man,  who  endeavours  to 
see  things  from  the  standpoint  of  justice,  and  then  who 
automatically  sans  phrase  tries  to  do  right. 

THE  TZAR  AT  HOME. 

In  the  Russian  Windsor  at  Gatschina,  by  the  seaside  at 
Peterhof,  or  in  the  Danish  home  at  Copenhagen,  the 
Emperor  delights  for  a  time  to  forget  the  cares  of  State 
in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  is  per- 
fectly idolised  by  his  family,  and  all  those  who  serve 
him  in  any  way  are  overflowing  in  praise  of 
his  kindly,  unassuming  disposition.  A  devoted  husband, 
whom  not  even  his  worst  enemies  have  ever  accused  of  a 
single  fault  against  his  wife,  he  is  a  most  affectionate 
father,  the  companion  and  friend  of  his  boys.   Few  more 

S feasant  scenes  were  described  to  me  during  my  stay  in 
Lussia  than  that  of  the  Tzar  of  All  the  Russias  officiating 
as  master  of  the  children's  revels  in  the  happy  family 
party  that  assembled  last  autumn  at  Copenhagen,  super- 
intending all  their  games  and  participating  in  all  the 
boyish  sport  There  was  no  romp  so  great  as  he.  There 
were  the  English  children,  and  the  Greeks,  and  his  own; 
and  a  royal  time  they  seem  to  have  had  of  it.  To  these 
Princes  and  Princesses  his  Imperial  Majesty  was 
merely  "  Uncle  Sasha,"  and  it  was  "  Uncle  Sasha  ! 
Uncle  Sasha!"  all  over  the  place.  Sometimes  he 
-would  stand  up  in  the  midst  of  the  merry  throng 
and  challenge  the  youngsters  to  fall  him  down.  One 
after  another,  and  then  altogether,  tie  bevy  of  Princes 
and  Princesses,  grandchildren  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
would  wrestle  with  the  Tzar  and  try  to  throw  him  over. 
But  although  the  struggle  lasted  until  the  whole  party 
•streamed  with  perspiration,  and  the  gardens  rang  wi£h 
Tnerry  laughter,  the  Emperor  never  was  thrown.  The 


Greek  Princes  are  as  sons  of  Anak,  but  the  Tzar  is  as 
Hercules  for  strength  and  muscle,  and  "  Uncle  Sasha  * 
always  stood  his  ground. 

"uncle  sasha"  stands  his  ground. 
And  as  it  was  in  the  pleasant  playground  in  Denmark, 
so  it  is  in  the  great  affairs  of  State  in  Russia.  Alexander 
HI.  stands  his  ground.  All  agree  in  declaring  that 
although  he  is  slow  to  move,  deliberate  in  the  extreme 
in  making  up  his  mind,  when  his  resolution  is  once  taken 
and  his  foot  is  once  put.  down,  no  consideration  on  earth' 
will  induce  him  to  take  it  up.  Only  on  one  condition  will 
he  reconsider  a  decision  once  formed.  If  it  can  be  proved 
to  him  that  he  has  been  misinformed,  if  he  is  convinced  that 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  fact,  and  allowed  to  influence 
his  policy  as  such,  was  no  fact,  but  a  fiction,  then,  with 
the  honesty  and  sense  of  justice  which  are  his  pre-eminent 
characteristics,  he  will  frankly  and  publicly  own  himself 


THE  TZAR  AND  HIS  FAMILY  IN  1S^. 


in  the  wrong.  Of  this  the  most  signal  illustration  was 
afforded  the  world  when  Prince  Bismarck  convinced  him 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  forged  despatches  from 
Bulgaria.  It  was  rather  a  painful  confession,  which  a 
weak  man  would  have  made  grudgingly,  and  after  which 
he  would  have  modified  as  little  as  possible  the  policy 
based  upon  his  mistake.  Not  so  Alexander  III.  He  felt 
that  he  had  unwittingly  been  unjust  to  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  he  acknowledged  it,  and  frankly  readjusted  his 
policy  in  favour  of  Germany. 

HI8  IRON  NERVE. 

The  Emperor  is  a  strong  man  who  takes  short  views. 
He  sees  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty  from  day  to  day, 
and  he  does  it  honestly  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  maxim  that  "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof/'  and  in  the  faith  that  strength  sufficient  for 
the  day  will  be  given  him  from  on  High.  It  is  a  different 
feeling  from  that  which  prompted  Metternich's  saying, 
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"Aprh  moi  k  ailuge?  for  the  Emperor  feels  that 
he  and  his  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  alone  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  will  find  tools  to 
carry  on  His  work  when  the  day  comes  for  that  work  to 
be  done.  That  deep,  silent,  but  abiding  conviction  has 
grown  much  upon  the  Emperor  of  late  years.  In  his  youth, 
when  he  never  expected  to  ascend  the  throne,  for  which 
his  elder  brother,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached, 
was  carefully  trained  and  educated,  while  his  own 
education  was  comparatively  neglected,  he  was  full 
of  high  and  buoyant  spirits,  headstrong  and  vehement. 
But  since  his  brother's  death,  and  the  shadows  of 


fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  when'  they  went  to  the- 
service  in  commemoratiou  of  the  death  of  Alexander  II. 
It  was  at  the  station  that  the  Emperor  was  informed  that 
he  had  just  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  from  a  catas- 
trophe similar  to  that  which  had  destroyed  his  father. 
He  went  down  to  Gatschina  with  his  wife  and  children,, 
laughing  and  talking  in  the  carriage  as  if  nothing  hadi 
happened.  Not  until  the  children  had  left  for  the  Palace,, 
and  the  Emperor  and  his  wife  were  driving  alone  through' 
the  Park,  did  he  break  the  news  to  the  Empress.  She,, 
poor  thing,  of  less  iron  nerve  than  her  husband,  broke 
down  utterly  and  wept.    Small  wonder  that  a  woman  to 


VIEW  OF  PBTERHOF  PALACE  FROM  THE   DIRECTION  OF  THE  SEA. 


the  great  responsibilities  which  overhang  the  throne 
darkened  over  him,  he  has  become  more  and  more  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  invisible  and  eternal  world 
intowhichat  anymomenthe  maybe  hurled.  TheEmperor 
was  summoned  to  the  throne  by  dynamite,  and  also  lives 
and  reigns  in  the  constant  shadow  of  the  fate  which 
overtook  his  beloved  father.  People  do  not  speak  about 
it,  but  the  shadow  is  there,  and  the  Emperor  knows  it ;  but 
he  goes  about  his  daily  work  cheerful  and  unperturbed. 
When  in  1887  the  Nihilist  attempt  of  March  13th  came 
within  a  hairbreadth  of  success,  the  Emperor  displayed 
the  most  absolute  self-command.  The  whole  Imperial 
family  were  to  have  been  blown  up  on  their  way  to  the 


whom  thus  suddenly  has  been  revealed  the  charged  mine 
over  which  she  had  so  lately  passed,  shuddered  with 
horror.  Not  so  her  husband.  ?'I  am  ready,  he  said 
simply ;  u  I  will  do  my  duty  at  any  cost." 

THE  IMPERIAL  LOAD. 

The  Emperor  does  not  seem  bowed  down  or  crushed 
beneath  the  Imperial  load,  the  full  weight  of  which 
neither  he  nor  any  one  can  adequately  realise.  He  stands 
erect  and  joyous;  cheerful  without  bravado,  with  the  simple 
open  face  of  a  man  who  has  preserved  amid  all  the  affairs 
of  State  the  heart  of  a  little  child.  Those  who  know 
him  well  say  that  he  is  totally  free  from  that  worrying 
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EMPEROR  AT.KXAXDKK  II. 

fretfulnes8,  that  wearing  anxiety,  which  is  incompatible 
with  sincere  faith  in  the  providence  of  God.  Not 
by  his  own  will  or  of  his  own  choice  was  he  called  to  this 
perilous  post,  from  which  lie  can  only  be  relieved  by 
death.  Until  he  is  relieved  he  will  hold  it,  often  pain- 
fully conscious  of  his  own  shortcomings,  but  nevertheless 
doing  his  duty  as  best  he  can,  according  to  his  lights, 
and  leaving  the  rest  to  God.  As  for  Ninilist  plots  and 
foreign  intrigues,  and  all  the  endless  coil  of  Imperial 
business,  it  is  all  in  the  day  s  work,  which  he  discharges, 
so  far  as  he  can  see  it  is  his  to  do,  with  the  composure  of 
a  philosopher  and  the  serenity  of  a  Christian. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  TZAR. 

'  The  Emperor  is  eminently  a  healthy  man.  fie  is  the 
mini  mna  in  corpore  sano.  "He  has  a  good  head,"  I 
remarked  to  an  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg.  u  And 
what  is  of  even  more  importance/'  was  the  reply,  "  he  has 
got  a  good  stomach."  He  is  not  nervous,  and  does  not 
get  into  fidgets.  All  his  habits  are  regular.  In  the 
morning  he  reads  his  letters  and  meets  his  Ministers — 
M.  de  Giers  on  Tuesday,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on 
Thursday,  M.  AVischnegradsky  on  Friday.   At  one  he 
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lunches  with  his  wife  and  children.  Then  at  four  or  half- 
past,  after  transacting  other  business,  he  goes  out  for  a 
stroll  in  the  woods  with  his  boys.  Sometimes  he  fells 
trees,  but,  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  equally  enjoys  saw- 
ing them  into  lengths.  In  winter-time  he  helps  in  clear- 
ing away  snow  from  the  ice-hills.  In  the  evening  he 
dines.  No  one  in  all  Russia  leads  a  simpler,  healthier, 
more  natural  life. 

He  is  a  level  -  headed,  conscientious,  sure  -  footed 
sovereign,  conscious  of  such  responsibilities  as  he  has 
realised,  and  only  afraid  of  doing  that  which  seems  to 
him  to  be  wrong.  For  the  good  relations  of  England  and 
Russia,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  it  is  simply  of 
inestimable  importance  that  a  monarch  so  steady  and  self- 
possessed  should  be  directing  the  policy  of  Russia. 

WHY  NOT  SEND  OUR  FLEET  TO  CRONSTAPT  ?  ' 

It  will  be  well  if  the  present  year  were  to  bring  with  it 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  good  f  eeling  and  cordial 
relations  that  exist  between  the  two  empires,  in  the  shape 
of  a  visit  of  the  English  fleet  to  Cronstadt  and  a  return  visit 
of  the  Russian  fleet  to  Portsmouth.  No  tiling  would  bo 
more  popular  on  both  hands  than  such  an  interchange  of 
courtesies.  After  our  old  ally  in  the  Crimean  war  has  sent 
her  fleet  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  friendship  to  Russian 
waters,  we  ought  not  to  be  long  in  following  suit. 

Again  I  hear  the  impatient  friend  of  Russian  freedom 
protesting  against  making  friends  with  a  despot,  a 
persecutor,  a  Jew-baiter,  the  head  of  a  system  responsible 
for  Mr.  Kennan's  horrors.  That  protest  may  be  all  very 
well,  but  what  are  you  to  do  ?  You  cannot  annihilate 
Russia.  Neither  can  you  undertake  its  Government.  If 
you  were  to  consult  its  people  by  any  apparatus  of 
ballot-box  you  please,  they  would  vote  for  more  power  to 
the  Tzar. 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  THE  TZARDOM. 

On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  even 
"  Stepniak  "  affirms  it.  "  Stepniak  "  deplores  the  super- 
stition of  the  Tzardom  as  the  bane  of  Russia,  but  he 
frankly  admits  that  it  exists  as  a  living  reality.  He 
says : — 

The  people  repose  implicit  confidence  in  the  Tzar  s  wisdom 
and  justice.  He  is  absolute  master  of  the  life  and  property 
of  every  man  within  his  dominions,  and  no  exception  may  be 
taken  to  his  orders.  The  occasional  blunders  made  by  the 
Tzar,  however  heavy  they  may  be,  must  be  borne  with 
patience,  as  they  can  be  only  temporary ;  the  Tzar  will 
redress  the  evil  as  soon  as  Le  is  better  informed  on  the 
matter. 

It  might  be  better  for  Russia  if  Mont  Blanc  stood  where 
Moscow  stands,  just  as  it  might  be  better  if  the  peasants 
all  believed  in  Parliamentary  institutions ;  but  the  facts 
being  otherwise,  it  is  well  to  recognise  the  facts,  and  try 
to  make  the  best  of  them. 

The  faith  of  the  Russian  peasants  in  the  Tzar  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  faith  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Tzardom. 
Often  faith  lingers  among  the  rustics  when  it  has  died  out 
hi  the  objects  of  their  devotion.  In  Russia  the  Tzar 
believes  in  the  Tzardom,  the  present  Emperor  at  least  as 
much  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  Not  that  Alexander  HI. 
is  an  optimist. 

"GOD  MUST  KNOW  BEST." 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be  an  optimist  on  a  throne 
to  which  you  have  been  called  by  the  bomb  of  the 
assassin.  A  saying  of  his  is  repeated  in  St.  Petersburg 
which  sheds  a  ray  of  somewhat  sombre  light  upon  his 
character.  One  of  his  brothers  was  talking  to  him  once 
about  the  inextricable  tangle  of  human  affairs,  and  ex- 
pressed very  emphatically  a  similar  opinion  to  that  which 
made  Alphonso  of  Arragon  famous.    If  he  were  Ruler  of 
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the  Universe,  for  instance,  he  would  alter  many  things, 
and,  in  short,  reconstruct  the  affairs  of  this  world  on  an 
altogether  new  and  improved  pattern.  The  Emperor 
listened  to  him  for  a  time,  and  then  said,  "  I  do  not  think 
so.  As  God  made  it  otherwise,  He  must  know  best.  But 
for  my  part,  if  He  should  end  it  all  to-morrow  I  should 
be  very  glad.11 

Not  a  particularly  cheerful  observation  to  fall  from  a 
vicegerent  of  the  Ixm  Dieu,  but  characteristic  of  the 
serious-minded  ruler  who  is  daily  confronted  with  the 
insoluble  problems  of  this  confused  and  confusing  world. 
He  has  a  great  seriousness  of  mind,  a  deep  conviction  as 
to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  and  a  steady  de- 
termination to  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  it  from  day  to  day, 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  Higher  Power  in  whose  hands 
an  Emperor  is  as  but  a  moujik,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
greatest  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  but  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea  which  He  holds  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand. 

The  Emperor  believes  firmly  in  his  Tribunitial 
character.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  Tzardom  that  every 
Russian,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  station,  has  a 
right  of  formal  appeal  to  the  Emperor  direct. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  which  rests  upon  him 
would  crush  any  one  who  realised  it,  we  do  not  say 
entirely,  but  even  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.  Yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  feels  as  if  it  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  flinching  from  his  duty  to  seek  to  lessen  it.  The 
Tzar  will  never  run  away  from  his  autocracy,  as  some 
Englishmen  have  run  away  from  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  Union,  not  from  any  conviction  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule,  but  from  sheer  weariness  and  cowardice. 

Not  to  save  himself  would  Alexander  III.  lessen  by  a 
single  iota  the  weight  of  his  Imperial  crown.  But  if  he 
should  once  see  that  the  assertion  of  a  minute  and 
embarrassing  responsibility  for  all  the  details  of  the 
affairs  of  daily  administration  tends  to  injure  the  nation 
over  which  he  rules,  he  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  removing  the  injury,  even  although  it  lessened  his 
responsibility. 

THB  TZAB'S  SECRETARY. 

The  Emperor  s  letter-bag  is  almost  the  only  means  by 
which  the  mass  of  his  subjects  can  make  known  to  the 
man  who  is  their  natural  and  appointed  Tribune,  their 
grievances  or  their  complaints.  The  department  of  the 
Imperial  Chancery  which  attends  to  this  Tribunitial  side 
of  the  Emperor  8  daily  work  is  presided  over  by  General 
de  Richter,  one  of  the  best  men  in  Russia.  General 
Richter  is  from  the  Baltic  provinces,  a  Lutheran,  and  a 
sincerely  pious  and  devoted  Christian.  He  commanded 
in  Sebastopol  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war  as  a  general 
in  the  artillery.  Few  men  whom  I  met  in  Russia  impressed 
me  more  favourably.  An  honester  and  more  straightforward 
man  never  breathed,  or  one  more  full  of  all  the  better  and 
nobler  aspirations  of  humanity.  He  has  an  office  under  him 
which  is  concerned  with  answering  petitions  and  attending 
to  applicants  for  the  Imperial  intervention.  To  him  the 
Emperor  refers  the  106  petitions  per  day  which  arrive  on 
an  average  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  him  come,  in 
long  queue,  the  petitioners  who  seek  to  bring  their 
troubles  before  the  Emperor.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Tzar  s  secretary,  and  no  better  man  could  be  found  for 
the  place.  A  high-minded  man  of  stern  integrity,  his 
selection  for  the  responsible  post  which  he  occupies  in  the 
Imperial  entourage  and  the  confidence  which  the  Emperor 
places  in  him  is  an  indication  that  Alexander  the  Third 
is  a  better  judge  of  men  than  some  of  his  critics  are 
disposed  to  admit. 

"  That  portfolio  of  General  Richter,"  said  a  dashing 
young  officer  whom  I  met  on  my  way  to  Gatschina, 


GENERAL  HICHTBK. 


"  should  be  made  of  waterproof,  for  it  is  watered  with 
tears  of  the  suppliants  of  a  whole  nation."  General 
Richter  is  the  Sandalphon  of  the  empire.  He  listens  to 
the  sounds  that  ascend  from  below : — 

•»  From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore, 
From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  implore 
In  the  fervour  and  passion  of  prayer, 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losses, 
And  weary  with  dragging  of  crosses 
Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear." 

He  is  the  door-keeper  of  the  Earthly  Providence  whoui_ 
men  call  the  Tzar.  He  has  to  read  the  petitions,  to* 
receive  the  petitioners,  to  be  the  ear  and  the  voice  of  the 
Emperor.  Jt  is  heart-breaking  work ;  for,  after  all,  the 
extent  to  which  a  sovereign,  even  when  he  is  an  autocrat, 
can  intervene  between  mortals  and  adverse  fortune  is 
very  limited  ;  and  yet,  as  Titus  said,  no  man  should* 
approach  the  person  of  Ceesar  and  go  away  unsatisfied. 

OUR  TZAR — PUBLIC  OPINION. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  the  Imperial  responsibility  which 
made  me  feel  so  keenly  the  analogy  there  is  between 
General  Richter  in  Russia  and  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
in  England.  There  is  probably  no  mortal  in  England  who- 
receives  so  many  petitions  from  the  aggrieved,  or  is  so 
constantly  invoked  as  a  dew  ex  machina  by  the  suffering 
and  the  oppressed,  as  a  newspaper  editor.  In  our  free- 
democracy,  the  editor  is  the  keeper  of  the  ear  of  King 
Demos.  "  If  you  will  but  take  up  my  case/*  so  runs  the 
familiar  and  constantly  repeated  formula,  "  public  opinion 
will  be  roused,  and  I  shall  get  my  rights.  If  you  will  but  show 
up  this  injustice,  let  the  light  in  upon  that  abuse,  call  atten- 
tion to  some  scandal." — "If,  if."  Alas !  for  the  delusions- 
of  popular  superstition.  Public  Opinion,  our  great  Tzarr 
can  iuterfere  but  fitfully,  and  more  or  less  at  haphazard,  in 
the  redress  of  individual  grievances.  All  the  petitions  in 
General  Richter's  portfolio — what  are  they  to  the  endless- 
stream  of  complaints,  of  protests,  of  petitions  of  all  kinds, 
with  which  our  press  teems  ?  And  our  Public  Opinion,, 
omnipotent  as  it  is  when  it  is  fairly  roused,  cannot  concern. 
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itself  about  all  these  things  at  once.  Now  and  then  it  will 
bestir  itself,  and  some  particular  sufferer  is  snatched  from 
min  by  its  intervention,  or  some  measure  is  forced 
through  Parliament  by  its  potent  voice ;  but  as  a  whole, 
Public  Opinion  is  a  somewhat  inert  force  which  only 
-occasionally  interferes  directly  in  the  righting  of  wrongs. 
And  therein  Public  Opinion  resembles  the  Emperor.  The 

great  machine  of  the  State  goes  on  automatically ;  the 
aw  Courts  meet  and  administer  justice,  the  taxes  are 
collected,  the  railway  trains  start,  the  tramcars  run 
through  the  streets,  and  all  the  world  and  his  wife  get 
breakfast  every  morning  without  much  interference  from 
Governments,  whether  set  in  motion  by  Tzars  or  by 
Public  Opinion.  And  the  great  collective  ioys  and 
sorrows  of  humanity,  births  and  marriages  ana  deaths, 
disappointed  love,  broken  health,  pestilence,  famine, 
blighted  ambition,  bankruptcy  and  insanity,  all  the  great 
matters  which  make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  lives, 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  most  puissant  of  Emperors. 
He  is  but  p  fly  on  the  rim  of  the  teacup  in  which  the 
waves  of  our  feverish  exist 9nce  make  their  mimic  storm. 

THE  TZAK  AS  THE  RUSSIAN  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Nevertheless,  although  this  minimising  estimate  of  the 
Emperor's  position  may  be  strictly  correct,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  things  in  which  he  can  interfere,  and 
interfere  with  effect.  If  he  does  not  interfere,  no  one 
interferes ;  for  the  Tzar  or  Tribune  is  the  only  authority 
who  can  be  invoked  to  prevent  the  injustice  that  is  done 
by  those  who  act  in  the  name  of  the  Tzar,  the  chief  of 
the  executive  power.  He  is  the  Russian  House  of  Com- 
mons—the representative  of  the  common  people.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  remark  made  to  me  by  a 
Moscow  Liberal  who  was  arguing  in  favour  of  a  limited 
franchise  for  the  election  of  a  National  Assembly.  I 
objected  that  any  such  system  would  of  necessity  leave 
.  all  the  peasants  without  a  single  representative.  "  Oh," 
replied  my  Liberal,  "  they  need  no  representative  in  any 
assembly,  for  the  Emperor  represents  them."  But  for 
the  due  fulfilment  of  his  rdle  as  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  have  eyes  and  ears  and  tongue 
independent  of  the  administration  of  which  he  is  at  once 
the  supreme  head  and  the  only  check. 

HIS  DREAD  OF  A  STATES-GENERAL. 

How  can  that  be  done?  He  who  can  solve  that 
question  solves  everything.  The  ordinary  solution  which 
is  suggested  by  the  working  of  systems  of  representative 
government  in  the  West  is  that  of  summoning  a  repre- 
sentative assembly.  The  Zemskie  Sobory,  or  consultative 
assembly,  which  Russians  always  invoke  when  they  are 
pressed  on  this  subject,  would  no  doubt  enable  the 
Tzar  to  take  counsel  with  his  people,  and  form  some 
better  idea  than  he  can  at  present  of  the  wants  of 
his  subjects.  But  for  the  present  that  scheme  is  in 
abeyance,  and  it  is  perhaps  too  long  a  stride  to  take  at 
once.  "  You  are  summoning  a  States-General,"  was  the 
answer  to  General  Ignatiefl" s  proposal  to  assemble  an 
immense  concourse  of  three  thousand  delegates  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Saviour  at  Moscow;  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  an  autocrat  would  hesitate  before 
consenting  to  the  establishment  of  anything  resembling 
a  Parliament  within  his  dominions.  Since  then  Russia 
has  been  receding  rather  than  advancing  in  the  path  of 
progress,  and  that  which  would  have  been  a  daring  stride 
when  General  Ignatieff  fell,  must  appear  a  reckless 
leap  in  the  dark  to  the  men  who  now  surround 
the  throne.  Besides,  the  Tzar  does  not  see  the 
advantage  of  summoning  an  elected  assembly.  He  sees 
its  dangers  and  its  drawbacks.  But  he  fears,  not  un- 
naturally, that  its  tendency  would  be— especially  if,  as 


many  reformers  propose,  it  were  elected  by  a  more  or 
less  limited  constituency  of  the  intelligent  classes — not 
to  give  eyes  and  ears  to  the  Tzar,  to  enable  him  the  more 
efficiently  to  exercise  his  high  prerogatives,  but  rather  to 
set  up  a  rival  and  conflicting  authority  within  the  empire 
which  would  paralyse  the  autocracy.  This  may  appear 
desirable  to  those  who  hate  the  autocracy,  but  the  auto- 
crat can  hardly  see  things  in  that  light  And  as  the 
tirst  condition  of  any  change  in  Russia  is  to  convince  the 
ruler  of  Russia  that  it  is  useful  and  necessary,  it  is  no 
use  harking  back  perpetually  to  the  Zemskie  Sobory,  or 
to  any  parliamentary  apparatus  whatever.  The  time  for 
that  may  come  hereafter ;  it  has  not  arrived  to-day. 

REPRESENTATIVE  INSTITUTIONS  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  Russians  do  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  represen- 
tative institutions.  The  City  Councils  of  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg  are  the  nearest  approach  to  Parliaments 
to  be  found  in  Russia.  It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  members ;  and  frequently  in  Moscow, 
I  was  told,  no  business  can  be  transacted,  because  they 
cannot  get  together  a  quorum.  The  Zemstvos,  or  rural 
assemblies,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  justified  the  ex- 
pectation* with  which  their  establishment  was  hailed. 
The  peasants  have  never  taken  kindly  to  these 
institutions,  which,  while  intended  to  be  a  link 
between  the  people  and  the  Tzar,  have  come 
to  be  a  barrier  between  them.  The  peasants 
are  compelled,  on  pain  of  a  legal  penalty,  to  send 
delegates ;  otherwise  they  would,  in  many  cases,  ignore 
the  Zemstvo  altogether.  These  delegates  are  compelled 
to  attend — a  provision  which  excites  great  dissatisfaction. 
In  "  Anna  Karenina  "  Count  Tolstoi  satirises  the  futility 
of  the  Zemstvoes,  and  in  this  the  novelist  represents  faith- 
fully the  views  of  the  peasants  whom  he  reveres.  A  land- 
owner who  had  held  high  office  in  the  Imperial  Ministry 
assured  me  that  if  the  franchise  were  limited  to  those 
who  cared  for  it,  hardly  any  peasants  would  vote  in  the 
elections  for  the  Zemstvo.  The  Russian  peasant  is  very 
much  of  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  who,  hearing  some 
Europeans  eagerly  discussing  a  political  question,  asked 
with  wondering  amazement  why  they  gave  themselves  so 
much  trouble  about  such  matters.  "Were  not  the 
Mandarins  paid  to  settle  them  ?  "  It  is  silly  to  keep  a 
dog  and  then  to  bark  yourself ;  so  the  moujik  does  not 
see  the  sense  of  having  a  government,  and  then  having 
to  do,  or  rather  pretena  to  do,  the  governing  himself,  at 
a  great  loss  of  time  and  expense.  The  rival  candidates 
bully,  cajole,  and  corrupt  the  village  starostas,  and  then 
secure  the  support  of  the  delegates  by  keeping  them  alive 
and  supplying  them  with  vodka. 

WHAT  MIGHT  PERHAPS  BE  DONE. 

What,  then,  can  be  done?  I  discussed  this  subject 
with  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  diplomatists  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  summer  of  1888,  and  the  net 
result  of  these  conversations  I  embodied  in  my  book, 
"  Truth  about  Russia,"  from  whose  pages  I  have  freely 
drawn  in  this  character  sketch.  Briefly  the  suggestions 
were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Tzar  to  grant  a  Bill  of  Rights  giving  every  Russian 
absolute  right  (1)  to  be  furnished  within  one  week  of  arrest 
of  particulars  of  charge  against  him,  and  (2)  to  be  released 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  if  he  has  not  been  brought  to 
trial  before  the  expiry  of  that  period.  The  Tzar  to  retain 
the  right  to  suspend  these  rights  in  any  particularscase,  but 
only  in  his  direct  personal  responsibility. 

2.  The  Tzar  to  appoint  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  of  the  most 
trustworthy  Russians  to  go  in  circuit  in  his  name,  and  with 
his  authority  to  hold  Tsar's  courts,  take  in  complaints 
against  officials,  to  see  that  the  gaol  delivery  was  regular. 
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and  to  report  direct  to  the  Emperor  of  the  state  of  things  in 
their  circuit. 

3.  The  Tzar  to  create  an  official  weekly  paper,  edited  by  his 
own  editor,  who  should  be  a  statesman  of  Cabinet  rank,  in 
which  1,000  persons  throughout  the  empire,  say  the  mayors, 
president  of  Zemstvoes,  heads  of  the  various  religious  bodies, 
chairmen  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  representative 
peasants  should  have  a  right  to  set  forth  at  reasonable 
length  their  petitions  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  All  such 
petitions  to  appear  unless  suppressed  by  the  personal,  direct 
order  of  the  Emperor.  Such  a  paper  should  also  be  the 
popular  university  of  the  whole  empire,  bringing  every  week 
to  the  door  of  every  peasant  the  wisest  thoughts,  the  ripest 
culture,  and  the  most  useful  information  bearing  upon  the 
events  of  the  day  that  could  be  collected  by  the  ablest  writers 
in  Russia. 

TWO  SUGGESTED  CHANGES. 

These  suggestions  may  seem  fantastic  to  some,  but  they 
at  least  combine  two  things,  redress  of  grievances,  and  the 
maintenance  intact  of  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Tzar. 
Together  with  these  practical  measures,  the  Russian 
Government  might — indeed,  it  must,  if  the  Empire  is  not 
gradually  to  drift  to  disintegration  and  decay — make  two 
fundamental  changes. 


(I.)  Instead  of  regarding  everything  as  forbidden 
unless  specifically  permitted,  everything  should  be  per- 
mitted that  is  not  specifically  forbidden. 

(2.)  All  capable  subjects  should  be  (a  )  educated  and  (b). 
admitted,  without  restriction  as  to  religious  tests,  to  t  he- 
service  of  the  Tzar. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  III.  is  not  likely,  I  fear,  to- 
move  in  the  direction  which  I  have  indicated.  He  is. 
cautious  and  indisposed  to  change,  especially  to  change 
in  accordance  with  Western  views.  I  do  not  blink  his 
shortcomings.  I  deplore  the  shortsightedness  that 
prompts  the  persecuting  policy  with  which  M.. 
Pobedonostzeff,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  in  the  world, 
has  brought  discredit  upon  his  reign ;  and  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  Tzar  has  not  more  of  the  consuming 
energy  of  a  reformer.  But  take  him  with  all  his 
limitations,  and  we  shall  hardly  find  in  all  Europe  a  man 
who  more  honestly  endeavours  to  do  his  duty  according  to 
his  lights,  or  one  whose  long  life  and  authority  are  more 
earnestly  to  be  desired  by  the  civilised  world  than 
Alexander  III.,  Tzar  of  All  the  Russias. 
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CARICATURES 


MR.  JOSEPH  KEPPLBE. 

•"^RyipERE  all  contemporary  accounts  of  the  last  decade 
^JmI^  and  a  half  of  American  politics  destroyed,  we 
should  still  have  in  the  graphic  pages  of  the  two  New 
York  cartoon  weeklies,  Puck  and  Judge,  a  fairly  complete 
history  of  this  period.  In  a  word,  caricature  has  come  to 
he  a  fruitful  source  of  history  in  that  country. 

The  prolongation  of  the  contention  for  the  presidency 
between  Hay  lea  and  Tilden  kept  the  subject  of  politics 
before  the  minds  of  the  American  people  for  a  longer 
-  duration  of  time  than  is  usual  in  connection  with  the 
presidential  contest.  So  it  was  at  an  opportune  moment 
in  March,  1877,  that  the  first  number  of  the  New  York 
Puck  in  English  appeared.  Pack,  however,  did  not  for  the 
most  part  treat  political  subjects  with  bitterness  or 
venomous  sarcasm  ;  the  designs  were  frequently  mild 
in  composition,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  group  of 
portraits.  These  latter  became  a  feature  of  the  illustra- 
tions ;  public  characters  were  not  distorted  either  in  face 
or  figure  to  the  degree  of  caricature,  so  that  the  largo 
illustrations  were  called  in  the  contents  u cartoons."  The 
public  acknowledged  the  justness  of  the  appellation  ;  and 
Keppler,  the  cartoonist,  and  Puck  s  cartoons,  were  spoken 
of  in  contradistinction  to  Nast,  the  caricaturist,  and 
Nast 8  caricatures  in  Harpers  JJ  eekhj.  The  latter,  who 
had  easily  held  tho  first  rank  Mnong  American  carica- 
turists, found  a  lively  rival  in  Joseph  Keppler. 


OF  THE  MONTH- 

Keppler,  in  company  with  Adolph  Schwarzmann, 
started  Puck  in  187 1),  editing  it  the  first  year  in  German. 
He  had  previously  been  employed  as  a  draughtsman  on 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper.  His  work  on  that 
paper  was  original  and  vigorous,  but,  transcribed  by  the 
wood-engraver,  it  did  not  attract  much  attention.  For 
Puck,  Keppler  drew  upon  the  lithograph  stone,  the  main 
cartoons  being  tinted.  It  was  not  long  before  the  coloured 
illustrations  and  the  grace  with  which  they  were  drawn 
attracted  the  American  public,  so  that  Puck  soon  becamo 
a  recognised  factor  in  political  campaigns.  It  is  to  the 
pencil  of  Keppler  that  the  periodical  owes  its  success. 

The  caricatures  of  the  month  speak  for  themselves. 
They  contain  nothing  calling  for  particular  remark. 
" Prince  Bismarck's  Dream"  is  by  a  Russian  satirist 
from  whom  I  have  not  hitherto  quoted.  It  is  in  cruel 
contrast  to  the  reality.  The  Italian  cartoon  illustrating 
the  Chinese  Question  is  very  happy.  The  Australian 
illustration  of  the  upset  of  the  Labour  Party  of  Victoria 
is  the  sequel  to  a  previous  cartoon.  The  American 
apologue  of  the  Schildbergers  points  the  Free  Trade  moral 
for  the  edification  of  the  Democrats. 


From  Puck,  Dec.  9. 1391. 


THE  SCHILDBERGERS. 
Tho  Schildbergers  found  that  grass  grew  on  the  city  wall.  *4  Whst  a 
splendid  pasture  for  our  onw  !  "  »aid  one;  "  but  bow  sbtll  we  get  her 
up?"  "Ill  show  5  ou,"  said  sr  other;  and  he  f  stoned  a  stout  strap 
around  her  neck  and  told  them  to  hoist.  They  pulled  for  all  they  went 
■worth,  t  ut  before  the  poor  animal  had  been  raised  far,  she  was  choked 
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From  De  Per?,  Nov.  19, 18W. 

A  TRANSVAAL  PICTURE  OF  LORD  RANDOLPH. 
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from  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  December  17, 

THE  RIVAL  CONFERENCE. 
Lobp  Salisbury  said  t  "  Give  them  a  circus." 
Mb.  Gladstone  replied :  "  So  I  will." 


From  Ariel,  December  12,  1891. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PEEP-SHOW. 
Editor-Showman  :  '  Walk  up!  walk  upw  All  the  horrors  «f 
high  life  now  on  view !  Only  a  penny  to  pay,  and  half-price  ire 
the  evening." 


From  Moonshine,  December  12, 1691, 

DOING  SOMETHING  FOR  THE  RURAL  LABOURER—  (?). 
Mr.  Gladstone  :  44  There,  my  lad,  if  you'll  stand  outside  my  shop  in  a 
suit  of  this  pattern,  you  shall  have  the  ilo'.hes  fjr  nothing." 


From  the  Brisbane  Boomerang,  November  7, 1891. 

A  QUEENSLAND  PICTURE  OF  H.R.H. 
Albert  Edward's  fiftieth  birthday 

(Good  old  bird !) 
Is  a  legal  royal  feast  day. 

So  I've  heard ! 
"  Wales  "  a  lot  cf  d*  bta  >  as  got — 
But  all  hands  must  toll  1  ' 
hie 


it  all  hands  must  toll  1  is  pot : 
hich  is  plainly  "  Tommy-n  t." 

UrgmzeCT  And  absuid  kX  L^ 
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HELP  FOR  THE  RUSSIAN  STARYELIJ4GS. 


TWENTY  MILLIONS  STARVING. 

gR.  SHISHKOFF,"  of  Samara,  has  written  an  appeal 
J  for  the  sufferers-  of  the  Russian  famine,  which  is 
published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  editor 
of  which  has  opened  a  fund  in  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  his  correspondent.  Mr.  Shishkoff  says 
that  twenty  millions  of  peasants  have  lost  their  daily 
bread  through  the  terrible  drought  which  ruined  the  rye 
crop.  The  Kussian  peasant  really  eats  nothing  but  two 
or  three  pounds  of  black  bread  a  day.  He  is  now  being 
kept  alive  by  a  daily  ration  of  one  pound,  and  even  that 
is  not  often  procurable.  Mr.  Shishkoff;  between  October 
7th  and  25th,  made  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles  in 
the  province  of  Samara ;  his  account  is  very  pitiable : — 

I  saw  numbers  of  men  in  their  prime,  with  drawn,  stony 
faces,  and  hollow  eyes;  miserable  women  clothed  in  rags 
(having  sold  their  best  dresses),  and  children  shivering  in  the 
keen  October  wind  as  they  stood  silently  round  me,  while 
some  old  man  would  be  telling  the  same  weary,  wretched 
tale.  '  We  have  sold  our  last  horses,  cows,  and  sheep;  we 
have  pawned  our  winter  clothing ;  we  have  seen  no  bread 
for  a  fortnight.  There  is  nothing  left  to  sell.  We  eat  once 
a  day— stewed  cabbages^  stewed  pumpkin ;  many  have  not 
even  that.  Some  of  us  still  have  a  little  bread  made  of  chaff, 
pounded  grass  seeds,  and  a  little  barley  flour  (this  bread 
looks  like  a  cinder,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  causes  violent  head- 
ache and  nausea  from  the  poisonous  seed).  Many  of  us 
have  not  tasted  amy  food  for  three  days.  Have  mercy  on  us, 
we  are  dying.'  And  while  he  speaks,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  I 
see  the  tears  slowly  welling  from  the  eyes  of  stalwart  men,  and 
falling  one  by  one  on  their  rough  beards  or  the  frozen  ground. 
No  complaints,  no  cries ;  a  dead  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
sabs  of  some  worn-out  mother. 

The  Provincial  Assembly  petitioned  the  Government 
for  the  loan  of  a  million  to  buy  bread  for  the  people  and 
seed  for  their  fields.  Up  to  November  about  half  that 
sum  had  been  granted.  In  round  numbers  there  are 
2,500,000  men,  women  and  children  in  the  province  of 
Samara,  half  of  whom  will  have  to  be  kept  alive  by 
charity  or  by  the  Government.  At  least  £200,000  will 
have  to  be  voted  exclusively  by  private  charity,  or  they 
will  die.  About  £250,000  is  needed,  therefore,  by  the 
relief  committee  in  the  province  of  Samara  alone,  and  Mr. 
Shishkoff  maintains  that  three  millions  sterling  in  private 
charity  will  be  wanted  if  the  peasants  have  not  to  die  by 
thousands.  He  concludes  his  article  with  the  following 
appeal: — 

Christians  of  England  1  We  ire  far  off ;  you  cannot  see 
our  misery  or  hear  oar  famished  children  begging  for  bread. 
But  will  that  deter  you  from  doing  what  you  can  to  help  us  ? 
Have  you  not  a  penny  that  you  can  spare  ?  Your  40,000,000 
pennies  would  make  nearly  £170,000— sufficient  to  save 
17,000  human  lives. 

MADAME  NOVIKOFF'S  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  subscriptions  sent 
in  to  Madame  Novikoff  for  the  relief  of  the  Russian 
starvelings : — 

Anonymous,  £5;  Tallock,  10s.;  a  sympathiser  from  Harrow.  £1;  Froude 
£5;  H.  Labouchere,  £3;  Lady  P*lly.  £1  :  H»llam,  £2  2s. ;  Miss  Wedge- 
wood,  £5  ;  Mrs.  Neil  Macdonald,  £2 ;  Calif  Ocnar,  10i.  ;  A.  M.  P.,  £l ; 
W.  T.  Stead,  £5 ;  W.  N.  Jenkins.  10s. ;  John  W.  Taylor.  £5 ;  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Brooks,  £1 ;  Miss  Kate  Bruford,  5s. ;  F.  W.  O.  from  Darlington,  £1 ; 
Miss  Barker,  £2 ;  T.  R.,  from  Bdinbro*  10s.;  Norton  Lonjrraan,  £2  2s. ;  a; 
young  sympathiser  from  N-am,5s.  ;  44  Tanis  "  £1  5s. ;  Miss  Alice  Hoi-; 
lags,  Calverly,  5s.;  Misses  Marriott,  £10  ;  "  a  Friend,"  £5  ;  H.  0..2s.  «d  ; 
la  soldier  from  Woolwich,  3s.  2$d.  ;  B.  H.  Bbsworth,  £50 ; 
Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  £1;  H.  Francis  Brown,  £5 ;  A.  H.  Dunnil,  £1 ; 
Brnest  Kenyan,  £1  Is. ;  B.  F.  D.,  from  Scotland,  £2 ;  "  One  who  would 
gladly  give  more,"  5s. ;  From  H.,  £5;  Edgar  Plckard.  £2  2s.;  Miss  G 
Yardley,  £1 ;  In  stamps  from  Bradford,  2s. ;  F.  A.  Eaton,  5s. ;  Cassela 


10s. ;  Mrs.  Bessie  Roberts.  £1 ;  William  Francis,  £5  5s. ;  Charles  J, 
Rickards,  £1 ;  Florrie  and  Freddy  Rickards,  2s. ;  S.  P.  (Lewes),  2s.  6d. . 
Amos  Jacques,  £5 ;  Elizabeth  Jacques,  £5 ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Henderson; 
£10 ;  Anon,  £1  ;  T.  A.  Braithwaite,  6a. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Bowen 
Miniss,  10s.;  Miss  Kate  Bruford,  £1  8s.;  J.  W.  Binns,  £1., 
Clegghursey,  £1,  Is. ;  Mrs.  Barnes,  Bacup,  6s. ;  Anonymous,  W.,  from 
Glasgow,  5s. ;  A  Sympathiser,  from  Glasgow,  5s. ;  Harcourt  S.  Anson, 
5s. ;  **  A  Congregationalist,"  £1 ;  Colonel  F.  Cardew,  £1 ;  A.  W.  Yeo,  £1 ; 
Little  Miss  Yeo,  2jd.;  "Aurora,"  £1;  Mrs.  Elisa  Horsnail,  £2:  "An 
Englishman,"  £1 ;  "An  Irish  Sympathiser,"  5s. ;  Miss  Galloway,  10s. ; 
"  Christmas  Box,"  £2;  S.  A.  Stacey,  10s.;  J.  D.  Bobbins.  £1; 
the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  M.P.,  £5  ;  J.  Bevan  Braithwaite.  £5  ; 
their  Excellencies  Count  and  Countess  Olga  Tornielli,  £2 ;  L.  R.  A. 
(Greenock),  4s.  6d. ;  A.  J.  Yorston,  10s. ;  N.  J.  M.,  5s.  ;  Barley  Park, 
6s.  6d. ;  Edward  Worsd*-ll,  5s. ;  C.  Pollock,  £1 ;  John  Gresham,  5s. ; 
Mrs.  Arthur  Mee,  5s. ;  B.  J.  G  ,  £3  ;  Mrs.  Leila  Bonstead,  £1 ;  the  Rev. 
C.  S.  Slater  and  family,  10s. ;  Malvern  Hill,  4s.  6d. ;  James  A.  Gray, 
39,  Abbotsford  Place,  10s. ;  Bullinon,  £2  5s.  Total  up  till  December 
30th,  £183  6s.  9d. 

Miss  Hesba  Stretton  has  received  nearly  £350,  almost 
entirely  in  small  sums.  She  has  only  two  subscriptions  of 
£10  each. 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  IN  IRELAND. 

An  Irish  correspondent,  signing  himself  "  Ballinon," 
sends  the  following  letter  with  a  subscription  of  £2  6s., 
which  I  have  handed  to  Madame  Novikoff — 

I  herewith  enclose  P.O 's  for  £2  5s.,  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  relief  of  the  Russian  famine,  from  Ballinon  R  P. 
congregation.  If  the  English-speaking  world  would  contri- 
bute at  the  same  rate,  I  believe  the  amount  realised  would  not 
be  less  than  £4,000,000,  and  perhaps  very  much  more.  I 
hope  your  appeal  will  be  effective. 

HOW  BEST  TO  HELP  THE  SUFFERERS, 

Madame  Novikoff  writes  me  as  follows : — 

Claridge's  Hotel,  December  31st. 

Many  people  here  express  their  surprise  at  our  Govern- 
ment positively  declining  any  official  help  from  other  coun- 
ties. "  What  right  have  they  to  refuse  bread  to  people 
threatened  with  starvation  ?  Pride,  dignity,  independence, 
have  no  right  to  be  exhibited  on  occasions  of  such  pressing 
need  and  calamity,"  is  often  observed  to  me.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject  from  a  Russian 
point  of  view  :  We  not  only  share  our  Government's  views 
upon  the  matter,  but  are  thankful  that  it  realises  so 
thoroughly  the  feelings  of  our  country  at  large.  In  inter- 
national intercourse,  the  predominant  principle  is  that  of  give 
and  take.  Anybody  who  cares  to  study  history  may  get 
easily  convinced  that  Russia  has  always  been  particularly 
anxious  to  remember  every  kind  turn  done  to  her.  She 
could  never  "  startle  the  world  with  her  ingratitude."  On 
the  contrary,  she  not  only  invariably  returned  the  capital  of 
gratitude,  but  willingly  added  a  large  percentage  for  every 
loan  ;  unaided,  she  remains  quite  free  from  any  obligation. 
To  become  a  friend  and  ally  of  Russia  means  to  strengthen 
one's  own  position,  and  to  guarantee  one's  future.  Ingrati- 
tude implies  a  meanness  of  character,  incompatible  with  our 
moral  standard.  Those  who  understand  thoroughly  what 
gratitude  means,  are  naturally  hesitating  in  accepting  help. 

But  private  charity  has  quite  a  different  meaning.  Separate 
individuals,  sympathising  with  our  misfortune  and  sharing 
with  us  whatever  they  can,  are  doing  a  Christian  work  for 
which  every  Russian  is  heartily  obliged.  Private  committees 
are  founded  all  over  Russia.  The  central  St.  Petersburg 
Committee  is  presided  over  by  our  Heir  Apparent,  and  the 
Moscow  Committee  by  our  Emperor's  sister-in-law — the 
greatly-beloved  Grand  Duchess  Serge. 

Thus  anybody  who  wants  to  help,  not  with  some  concealed 
political  object,  but  simply  as  a  Christian,  in  God's  name, 
can  offer  his  help,  and  be  assured  that  his  offering  will  be 
received  in  many  quarters  with  heartfelt  gratitude. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  been  more  famous  for  voluntary 
contributions  than  England,  and  that  feature  of  English  life 
no  doubt  commands  universal  respect  and  admiration. 

But  in  judging  our  positions,  the  English  press  seems  to  be 
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doubtful  of  the  urgent  necessity  to  take  pity  on  our  famine 
sufferers. 

Isolated  voices  also  in  Russia  have  expressed  curious  doubts 
to  the  same  effect.  I  therefore  venture  to  translate  a  letter 
which  my  son,  Alexander  Novikoff,  a  Zemztvo  chief  (a 
Zemskoy  Natchalnik)  in  the  Government  of  Tamboff,  has 
just  addressed  to  the  Moscow  Gazette,  which  contains  good 
information  and  shows  how  to  render  gratuitous  help  most 
beneficent.   These  are  his  very  words  : — 

"I  am  often  asked  :  1  Why  should  we  help?— Is  our  money 
not  going  to  be  used  in  drink,  and  if  not  actually  in  drink,  at 
all  events  on  people  who  used  to  squander  their  property  in 
public-houses  ? '  The  demoralising  influence  of  gratuitous  help 
is  pointed  out  even  oftener.  And  it  seems  strange,  no  doubt, 
why  anybody  should  work  who  feels  sure  that  his  daily 
bread  will  not  fail  to  come.  .  .  .  The  other  day, -a  person, 
who  desired  to  remain  unknown,  offered  me  a  thousand  of 
roubles  (£100)  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  most  needy 
villages,  provided  that  that  sum  should  not  be  given  gratui- 
tously but  only  as  a  loan  which,  when  paid  back,  should  be 
again  spent  on  that  same  village,  but  in  the  shape  of  a 
school. 

**  In  places  where  these  already  exist  there  are  other  ways 
of  using  the  money  only  lent,  not  given,  to  those  who  need  it. 
A  reserve  capital,  for  instance,  might  be  formed,  or  at  least 
a  compendium  of  a  reserve  capital,  in  every  village. 

"  Even  those  who  possess  no  land  of  their  own,  but  only  live 
in  the  country,  should  be  compelled  to  return  the  money  for 
the  benefit  of  the  village  in  which  they  are  dwelling.  In  this 
way  the  millions  of  roubles,  far  from  being  sacrificed  in  vain, 
achieve  two  objects :  they  will  feed  the  starvelings  now,  and 
later  on  they  will  contribute  either  to  the  moral  or  the 
material  development  of  our  rural  population. 

"  I  was  told  that  my  requisition  to  get  back  the  money 
might,  perhaps,  wound  the  feelings  of  the  donor,  who  does 
not  care  to  be  repaid.  This  I  cannot  admit.  In  fact,  I  am 
even  certain  that  if  we  say  to  any  benefactor  that  his 
money  represents  to-day  food,  but  when  the  calamity  is 
over,  instead  of  being  invested  in  drink,  it  will  be  spent  on 
schools,  he  will  not  only  be  glad  to  hear  it,  but  will,  perhaps, 
even  increase  his  donation. 

44  4  The  peasants  may  refuse  help,  granted  only  on  condition 
of  repayment/  This  also  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  them  realise  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  obligation,  which  can  only  contribute  to  then- 
own  welfare. 

"  Others  remark 1  What  use  is  there  in  giving,  when  help 
is  so  insignificant  that  a  whole  village,  for  instance,  only 
gets  ten  roubles  ? '  I  again  insist  upon  saying  that  even  a 
small  help  is  better  than  nothing ;  besides,  the  principle  of 
charity  ought  to  be  maintained. 

"  To  sum  up  the  above,  I  say  that  all  the  offerings  should  be 
lent  to  the  village  commune,  not  given ;  and,  later  on  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  the  village.  This  will  have  two 'good 
results:— (1)  The  reproach,  4 That  charity  only  breeds  idle- 
ness/ will  have  no  foundation;  (2)  the  money  returned 
even  partly,  will  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  people,  not  on 
drink;  and  (3)  the  donations  will  thus,  probably,  onlv 
increase."  J 

For  my  part,  I  can  only  express  my  gratitude  for  every 
farthing  given  on  behalf  of  our  famine  sufferers,  and  assure 
my  helpers  that  every  penny  will  actually  first  be  turned  into 
a  loaf  of  bread ;  and,  lacer  on— when  instead  of  our  present 
ordeal  God  will  favour  us  with  a  plentiful  harvest— into 
something  to  feed  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  our  grateful 
peasants.  Olga  N. 
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ztae7  Half"Brother»      -  He^ba  Sutton.":  Jan. '  9* 

_     • »  ,      _         .   The  Hi  me  Secret  nry   Carmen  S viva  J*n  'Q* 

Sylvia's   Journal   In  Deaoon's  Orders   Wa  ter  Itesant  jlu  9J 

Two    New    Year's  H-len      Mai  ion  Jan.*  '9j 
TorY,„.    t>  _           „  D*y*    .  Burnside 

Temple  Bar      ...   Gods  Fool                M**ruu     Maar-  Jan.  92 

•••    Auut  Acne   —                jAn  ^ 

TlnsIey                    For  Sweet  Loves  J.  B.  Muddock  ...  June '91 

Sake 

Victorian               The  Cuckoo  in  the  Mrs.  Oliphant  ...  Dec.  '91 

Nest 

  Tbrnigh    Pain    to  Sar*h  D^udney ...   Dec.  '91 

r<j*ce 
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COUNT  TOLSTOI'S  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE. 

BY  E.  J.  DILLON. 

:I£NSTEAD  of  publishing  the  whole  of  "Dr.  Dillon's  Russian  Causerie  this  month,  I  hold  over  the  first  part 
j£  relating  to  the  death  of  Gontscharoff,  and  give  only  the  concluding  portion  which  describes  the  latest 
phases  of  Count  Tolstoi's  literary  and  social  activity. 


Since  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  finished  "Anna  Karenina," 
liis  intellectual  activity  has  never  been  greater  or 
more  varied  than  during  the  past  twelvemonth,  and 
his  vast  plans  for  future  literary  efforts  were 
-equalled  only  by  the  intense  application  with  which 
he  set  himself  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  hour. 
While  absorbed  in  these  labours,  he  heard  the 
peasants7  piteous  cry  for  bread,  and  throwing  up  all 
literary  work,  and  leaving  his  home  and  family,  he 
sallied  forth  in  peasant's  garb  to  help  them.  He 
is  now  in  the  Dankovsky  district,  moving  about 
from  house  to  house,  from  village  to  village,  from 
canton  to  canton,  gathering  information  about 
the  needs  of  each  family  and  individual,  feeding 
the  hungry,  tending  the  sick,  comforting  those  who  have 
lost  their  bread-winners,  and  utterly  forgetful  of  him- 
self. He  has  opened  several  tea-stands,  soup  booths, 
corn  and  clothing  stores,  whither  the  peasants  flock  in  large 
numbers,  and  are  served  in  batches;  first  the  children 
and  women,  then  the  old  men,  and  last  of  all  the  ab'e- 
bodied  who  can  find  no  work  to  do — all  of  them  bless- 
ing him  as  their  brother  and  saviour.  From  morning  until 
night  he  is  on  his  legs,  distributing,  administering, 
organising,  as  if  endowed  with  youthful  vigour  and  an 
iron  constitution.  Hail,  rain,  snow,  intense  cold  and 
abominable  roads  are  nothing  to  him ;  and,  as  if  all  this 
-were  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  work,  he 
has  found  time  to  compose  a  little  epilogue  for  a  literary 
miscellany,  which  will  be  shortly  edited  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  to  contribute  to  a  daily  paper 
an  article  on  the  famine,  entitled  "  A  Terrible  Question." 
In  this  paper  he  dissipates  all  doubts  as  to  the  vast  pro- 
portions of  the  famine  which  certain  organs  of  the  press 
evinced  a  tendency  to  deny,  and  he  unwittingly  makes 
use  of  expressions  which  have  laid  him  open  to  the  grave 
charge  of  conspiring  against  the  State.  The  obnoxious 
expression  is  "  private  society  " ! 

FIGHTING  THE  FAMINE. 

The  authorities,  he  asserts,  can  very  easily  convince 
themselves  that  the  distress  is  fearfully  widespread  by 
collecting  data  which  are  lying  to  hand,  waiting,  so  to 
say,  to  be  registered.  "This  information/'  he  adds, 
"  may  be  gathered  by  the  authorities,  the  zemstvo,  and 
more  satisfactorily  still,  by  a  private  society  formed  for 
this  express  purpose.  ...  I  am  willing  myself  to 
undertake  to  collect  this  information,  concerning  one- 
fourth  of  the  Dankovsky  district  in  which  I  am  actually 
residing,  in  the  space  of  one  week.79  He  then  gives  a 
brief  but  vivid  description  of  some  of  the  sights  that  met 
his  eyes ;  and  among  other  things  and  persons  he  speaks 
of  some  fortunate  peasants  who  obtained  trifling  sums  of 
money  and  went  about  from  place  to  place  seeking  to 
purchase  corn,  but  could  find  none ;  and  he  winds  up  with 
an  appeal,  or  rather  a  demand,  for  help  from  society  at 
large.  And  not  content  with  these  efforts,  he  despatched 
his  two  daughters  and  three  of  his  sons  to  co-operate  in 
the  work  of  relieving  the  hungry,  while  Countess  Tolstoi 
is  receiving  subscriptions  in  Moscow,  carrying  on  a  large 
correspondence,  and  distributing  alms  to  the  destitute. 


The  example  of  the  Count  and  Countess  and  their 
appeal  for  co-operation  are  producing  marvellous 
results.  "  I  happened  to  be  in  the  Countess's  house  at 
Moscow,''  writes  a  correspondent,  "  the  day  on  which  her 
letter  appeared  in  the  Russian  Gazette.  People  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  were  coming  up*on  foot  or  in 
carriages,  entering  the  house,  crossing  themselves  before 
the  icons,  putting  pickets  of  bank-notes  upon  her 
table,  and  going  their  ways.  In  a  short  space  of  time 
the  table  was  literally  covered  with  bank-notes.  Scarcely 
any  one  would  consent  to  take  a  receipt  for  the  money. 
The  Countess  was  engaged  in  sealing  up  these  offerings 
and  sending  them  off  at  once  to  her  sons  and  daughters, 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  tea-stalls  and  corn-stores  in  the 
famine-stricken  districts.  In  that  one  day,  to  my  know- 
ledge, several  thousand  roubles  were  thus  collected."  * 

THE  COUNT'S  SOUP  BOOTH. 

The  following  sketch  of  one  of  the  soup  booths  alluded  to 
above,  was  written  by  one  of  the  Count's  daughters,  and 
lately  appeared  in  various  organs  of  the  press : — "  I  have 
just  been  in  two  of  these  soup  booths.  In  one  of  them, 
which  is  located  in  a  tiny  smoky  hovel,  a  widow  is  cooking 
for  twenty-five  persons.  When  I  entered,  I  saw  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  children  sitting  very  sedately,  holding 
lumps  of  black  bread  over  their  spoons,  and  dipping  them 
into  the  shtshee.  f  Their  food  is  composed  exclusively 
of  this  sktshee  and  black  bread,  which  is  rarely  varied  by 
cold  beetroot  soup.  Bound  about  stood  a  number  of  old 
women,  patiently  waiting  for  their  turn  to  come.  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  one  of  them,  but  no 
sooner  had  she  begun  to  tell  me  the  sad  story  of  her  life 
than  she  burst  into  tears,  and  all  the  other  poor  creatures 
forthwith  commenced  to  cry  in  unison.  It  seems  that 
the  poor  things  are  kept  alive  by  this  gratuitous  soup, 
and  by  this  alone.  They  have  absolutely  nothing  at  home, 
and  they  are  ravenously  hungry  by  the  time  this,  their 
dinner-hour,  comes  round.  Here  they  get  a  meal  twice 
a  day,  and  this,  inclusive  of  fuel,  costs  from  ninety 
copecks  to  one  rouble  and  thirty  copecks  (Is.  8d.  to 
2s.  5d.)  a  month  for  each  person.  %  Count  Tolstoi  has 
opened  twenty-two  such  soup  kitchens  in  fifteen  different 
villages. 

AN  UNWOETHY  JOUBNALIBT. 

These  endeavours  to  rescue  from  the  horrors  of  death 
by  hunger,  a  class  of  beings  who  are  too  often  treated  as 
if  they  were  outside  the  pale  of  human  sympathy,  will 
seem  to  many  foreigners  worthy  of  a  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  or  a  Vincent  de  Paul.  "  What  could  be  simpler 
and  more  natural,"  asks  the  Messenger  of  Europe, 
"  than  the  letter  of  the  Countess ;  what  more  harmless 
than  the  proposal  made  by  the  Countess  in  the  article 
entitled  'A  Terrible  Question'?"    And  yet  they  were 

*  Of.  [Nor then  Messenger,  December,  1891,  p.  75.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  tuoh  perrons  In  England  and  Khf  United  Sta'es  whn  may  feel 
deposed  to  contribute  to  tnis  fund  (and  few  persons  or  instKuMom  are 
better  qualified  to  distribute  the  relief  to  the  p^atauu  thin  Count 
Tolstoi),  I  give  the  Countess's  addraw :  Omntees  Sophia  Andreieran 
Tolstoi,  16,  Dolgo-Kbamovutufaetky  Perenlok,  Moscow. 

t  A  kind  of  Spartan  broth  made  of  sour  cabbage. 

I  Xorthern  Messenger,  loc.  ext. 
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viewed  from  a  very  different  angle  of  vision  by  certain 
persons  who  are  accustomed  to  look  with  mistrust  upon 
every  manifestation  of  individualism,  upon  all  who  refuse 
to  swim  with  the  current  and  bow  down  in  adoration 
before  the  idols  of  the  hour.  The  baiting  began  in 
the  Moscow  Gazette  (the  organ  of  the  late  M.  Katkoff), 
which  scoffed  and  sneered  at  Countess  Tolstoi's  letter 
announcing  as  an  uncommonly  important  event  "the 
departure  of  the  whole  high-born  familv  of  his  Excellency 
for  the  famine-stricken  districts,  to  bring  relief  to  the 
destitute." 

A  BOGUS  CONSPIRACY. 

But  this  onslaught  on  the  "  high-born  family  of  his 
Excellency  "  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  storm  raised  in 
the  Moscow  press  against  Count  Tolstoi  himself.  And 
while  some  journals  were  reproaching  him  for  having  said 
nothing  new,  the  Moscow  Gazette  discovered  in  his  article 
one  of  the  links  of  a  widespread  conspiracy.  Although 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Count  was  not  by  any  means 
original,  the  method  of  realising  it  was ;  and  the  idea  of 
private  persons,  forming,  perhaps,  a  private  society,  going 
about  collecting  information  about  the  famine,  terrified 
and  enraged  the  Moscow  Gazette.*  "  Among  the  other 
members  of  this  widespread  conspiracy  "  was  the  well- 
known  Russian  philosopher,  Vladimir  Solovieff.|  It  is 
very  curious,  and  for  newspaper  readers  instructive,  to 
note  that  the  phrase  "  widespread  conspiracy  "  was  inter- 
preted au  pied  de  la  lettre  by  unsuspecting  newspaper 
correspondents,  in  consequence  of  which  English  and 
Continental  journals  contained,  next  day,  an  important 
telegram  to  the  effect  that  "in  Moscow  a  widespread 
conspiracy  "  had  just  been  providentially  brought  to  light. 

COUNT  TOLSTOI  ON  MANUAL  LABOUR. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  connection  with  his  campaign  against 
the  famine  that  Count  Tolstoi  is  become  a  conspirator 
and  an  anathema  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  Slavophile 
brethren ;  some  of  his  least  orthodox  writings,  what  one 
may  aptly  term  his  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  have  at  last 
been  published  in  Russia,  and  have  become  a  target  for 
the  cuvoiiomed,  critical  arrows  of  his  enemies.  The  little 
volume  which  has  just  appeared  in  Moscow,  with  the 
knowledge  and  permission  of  the  Emperor,  contains  the 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  and  the  "  Epilogue  n ;  X  some  of  the 
last  chapters  of  his  treatise  on  "Life" — mainly  those 
which  discourse  of  death ;  "  Why  People  Stupefy  their 
Brains  " ;  §  "  The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment "  ;  an  extract 
from  a  private  letter,  and  one  or  two  short  articles.  The 
extracts  from  the  "  Letter  to  a  Frenchman  "  contain  the 
Count's  views  on  manual  labour  in  such  a  concise, 
apothegmatic  form  that,  although  they  embody  no  new 
views  on  the  subject,  they  are  as  well  worth  reading  as 
anything  that  Emerson  or  Thoreau  ever  penned. 

"  I  have  never  regarded  manual  toil,"  he  writes,  u  as  a 
fundamental  principle  but  only  as  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  natural  applications  of  moral  principles — one  so  self- 
evident  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  to  any 
truly  sincere  man.  In  our  effete  society,  which  people 
persist  in  calling  civilised,  one  is  obliged  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  necessity  of  straining  one's  muscles  and  toiling  and 
drudging  simply  because  one  of  the  mam  characteristics 
of  that  society  has  been,  and  is,  its  tendency  to  shirk  all 


*  Messenger  of  Europe,  December,  1891,  p.  870. 
t  Ibidem. 

I  Published  in  the  Universal  Review  under  the  title  "  Marriage, 
Morality,  and  Cn*  f  i'<ianitv, '  by  Count  L.  Tolstoi,  June,  1800. 

S  Published  for  the  first  time  in  Hngllsh.  It  appeared  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  for  February,  1891,  under  the  title,  "  The  Ethics  of 
Drinking  and  Smok'nj.' 


such  exertions  and  to  profit  by  the  drudgery  of  the  poor 
ignorant  masses  without  making  any  return. 

The  very  first  token  of  his  sincerity  which  a  man  in 
our  social  sphere  can  give  when  he  professes  his  adherence 
to  Christian,  philosophical,  or  humanitarian  principles, 
is  a  genuine  effort  to  swim  against  the  current  with  all 
his  might  and  main,  and  to  cease  as  far  as  may  be  from 
perpetuating  the  injustice.  And  the  simplest  and 
readiest  way  to  effect  this  is  to  fall  back  upon  honest 
toil  and  begin  by  sufficing  to  ourselves. 

THE  NEW  GOLDEN  RULE. 

The  least  complicated  and  shortest  rule  of  morals  is  this : 
Get  others  to  work  for  you  as  little  as  possible  and  work 
yourself  as  much  as  possible  for  them  ;  make  the  fewest  calls 
upon  the  services  of  your  neighbours  and  render  them  the 
maximum  number  of  services  yourself. 

The  observance  of  this  rule  gives  coherence  to  our  acts, 
imparts  a  meaning  to  our  lives,  confers  a  blessing  on  our 
persons,  solves  all  doubts  and  difficulties  that  perplex  us,  and 
causes  all  the  factors  of  our  existence,  including  intellectual 
activity,  science  and  art,  to  fall  naturally  into  their  proper 
places.  This  is  why  I  never  feel  happy  or  even  content, 
unless  when  quite  certain  that  my  work  is  helpful  to  others. 
As  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  for  whose  behoof  I  labour,  I 
take  no  thought  of  that ;  it  is  a  superfluity,  a  satiety  of  bliss, 
which  does  not  enter  into  my  calculations,  and  is  utterly 
powerless  to  influence  the  choice  of  my  actions. 

My  firm  conviction  that  the  work  I  am  spending  myself 
in  is  not  harmful  nor  worthless  but  beneficial  to  others,  is 
the  taproot  of  my  happiness.  And  this  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  the  genuinely  moral  man  instinctively  puts  physical 
toil  above  scientific  and  artistic  work. 

PARASITES  OR  WORKERS  ? 

For  before  my  literary  labours  can  be  turned  to  account, 
printers  must  lend  me  their  assistance ;  in  order  that  my 
symphony  should  be  executed,  the  labour  of  mu&icians  is 
needed ;  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  are  only  possible 
after  artisans  and  others  have  toiled  to  make  the  apparatus 
and  instruments  required ;  and  even  the  painting  of  a  picture 
involves  the  preliminary  labour  of  those  who  prepare  the 
colours  and  canvas.  And  although  the  fruits  of  these  various 
forms  of  activity  may  confer  a  benefit  upon  others,  it  is  pos- 
sible—nay, to  judge  by  the  majority  of  such  cases,  extremely 
probable— that  they  will  prove  utterly  worthless.  With  what 
countenance,  then,  can  I  exhaust  my  energies  in  work  the 
advantage  of  which  is  extremely  problematical  and  which 
necessitates  such  a  heavy  expenditure  of  the  labour  of  others, 
while  lying  before  my  eyes  and  all  around  me  I  behold  a 
countless  multitude  of  things  waiting  to  be  done,  the  doing 
of  which  will  be  fraught  with  gain  to  others  without  standing 
in  need  of  their  co-operation  ?— to  carry  his  burden  for  the 
heavily  laden ;  for  instance,  to  plough  his  field  for  the  bed- 
ridden farmer,  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the  maimed,  etc.  .  .  . 

Physical  evil  is  a  duty  and  a  happiness  for  all  men  with- 
out exception  ;  work  of  the  intellect  and  imagination  is  an 
exceptional  form  of  activity  which  becomes  a  duty  and  a 
happiness  only  for  those  who  have  a  special  call  to  engage 
in  it.  The  only  sure  token  and  conclusive  proof  of  this  call  is 
the  sacrifice  of  their  peace  and  weal  which  the  scholar  and 
the  artist  ungrudgingly  make  for  the  right  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  their  vocation.  The  man  who,  without  ceasing  to 
discharge  his  obvious  duty  of  supporting  himself  by  the  work 
of  his  hands,  snatches  some  hours  from  the  time  allotted  to 
slumber  and  repose,  in  order  to  labour  in  the  field  of  intellect 
and  imagination,  has  given  a  satisfactory  proof  of  his  voca- 
tion, and  is  sure  to  minister  to  real  needs  by  his  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  shirks  this  universal  moral 
obligation  and.  under  the  pretext  of  the  diligent  pursuit  of 
the  True  or  the  Beautiful,  leads  the  life  of  a  parasite,  can 
only  propagate  pseudo  science  and  untruthful  art. 

The  fruits  of  genuine  science  and  real  art  are  the  fruits  of 
sacrifice,  not  the  outcome  of  certain  material  privileges. 
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THE  TEST  OF  THE  GOOD  AND  THE  TRUE. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  criteria  by  means  of 
which  true  science  and  art  are  distinguishable  from 
their  counterfeits,  and  defined  the  Good  and  the  True  as 
everything  which  tends  to  draw  closer  the  bond  of 
fellowship  between  men,  the  author  goes  on  to  say : — 

In  order  to  understand  the  veritable  meaning  of  life, 
which  is  really  so  evident  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  we 
require  neither  positive  philosophy  nor  profound  knowledge ; 
nothing,  indeed,  but  one  negative  quality— freedom  from 
bias.  We  must  descend  to  the  level  of  the  child,  or  to  the 
mental  condition  of  Descartes.  We  must  say  to  ourselves, 
"1  know  nothing,  and  I  wish  for  nothing  beyond  an  under- 
standing of  fche  true  meaning  of  life,  of  that  life  which  it 
is  my  lot  to  lead." 

And  the  answer,  given  long  ago  when  the  world  was  yet 
young,  is  clear  and  simple. 

My  inner  sense  tells  me  that  I  yearn  for  bliss,  bliss  for  my- 
self and  myself  alone.  My  reason  informs  me  that  in  this  I  re- 
semble all  men,  for  all  men  are  possessed  with  the  same  desire. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  all  creatures  who,  like  myself,  seek  their 
own  personal  happiness,  will  crush  me  under  foot,  therefore  I 
can  never  hope  to  obtain  that  happiness  the  pursuit  of  which  is 
the  essence  of  my  existence.  On  the  one  hand,  then,  the  striving 
after  happiness  is  my  very  life,  and  on  the  other  this  tendency 
is  shown  by  my  reason  to  be  vain,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
live  .  .  .  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  conclusive  piece 
of  reasoning,  we  are  alive  and  indefatigably  labour  in  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HAPPINESS. 

We  say  to  ourselves,  I  can  only  secure  happiness  on  con- 
dition that  all  other  creatures  love  me  more  dearly  than 
they  love  themseves.     This,  however,  is  an  impossibility. 


Notwithstanding  this,  we  all  contrive  to  live,  and  our  entire 
activity,  our  striving  after  riches,  family,  glory,  power,  are 
but  so  many  endeavours  to  compel  others  to  love  us  more 
than  they  love  themselves. 

Riches,  glory,  power  give  us  the  simulacrum  of  the  con- 
dition we  desire,  and  we  are  almost  satisfied ;  at  times  we 
even  forget  that  we  have  grasped  an  illusion  instead  of  a 
reality. 

All  creatures  love  themselves  better  than  they  love  us,  and 
happiness  is  therefore  impossible. 

Some  people — and  their  number  is  daily  increasing — 
finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  this  problem,  and  unable 
to  discover  a  satisfactory  solution,  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
saying  that  life  is  a  hollow,  stupid  joke. 

And  yet  the  solution  is  not  only  simple  but  self-evident. 

I  can  only  be  happy  if  things  be  so  ordained  tbnt  alt 
creatures  love  others  better  than  themselves,  and  the  whole 
world  would  be  happier  if  all  beitigs  loved  not  Uiemteives 
but  their  fellows. 

I  am  a  being,  a  man ;  and,  reason  teaching  me  the  law  of 
universal  happiness,  I  am  bound  to  observe  that  law  and  to 
love  others  better  than  myself. 

The  instant  we  look  at  the  question  from  this  point  of 
view,  life  presents  itself  to  us  in  colours  very  different  from 
those  in  which  we  were  wont  to  behold  it. 

On  the  one  hand  human  beings  annihilate  each  other, 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  love  and  help  each  other.  Life, 
however,  is  maintained  not  by  the  passion  of  destroying,  but 
by  the  sentiment  of  reciprocity,  which  in  the  language  of 
our  heart  te  term  love. 

As  far  as  it  has  been  given  me  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  life  of  the  world,  I  have  found  there  only  the 
manifestation  of  this  one  principle  of  mutual  help;  and 
universal  history  is  nothing  more  than  the  gradual  growth 
and  slow  development  of  this  unique  principle  of  concord 
and  good  fellowship  among  all  human  beings. 


SOME  HEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


££AST  month  the  Parnellites  succeeded  in  securing  a 
|£  new  daily  paper  in  the  place  of  the  Freeman,  which 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The  Independent  is  its 
title,  so  that  there  are  now  no  fewer  than  three  daily  Home 
Rule  organs  in  the  Irish  capital.  The  Freeman  has  creat  :d 
both  its  rivals  by  the  law  of  repulsion.  The  National 
Press  was  brought  into  being  by  the  Parnellism  of  the 
.Freeman,  while  the  Independent  has  been  brought  to 
birth  by  the  anti-Parnelhsm  of  the  same  progenitor  of 
Irish  journals. 

The  Young  Man  is  fired  with  an  ambition  to  have  an 
American  edition  '^hich  is  to  be  published  and  printed 
in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  Albemarle  Review  is  a  new  comer  among  the 
sixpenny  magazines.  It  appears  with  a  very  curious 
frontispiece  by  Mr.  Whistler. 

Tinsley's  Magazine,  which  is  now  printed  in  Birming- 
ham, has  undergone  a  metamorphosis, and  takes  a  new  start 
in  life  under  the  title  of  the  Novel  Review.  It  will  act  as  the 
taster  of  all  the  novels  of  the  month.  The  first  number  is 
a  strong  one,  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  It  has  a 
sketch  of  Bjornson,  the  Norwegian  novelist,  a  translation 
of  a  short  Russian  story,  and  other  interesting  matter.  If 
the  Novel  Revieio  will  but  act  as  discriminating  critic  of 
the  novels  of  the  month,  it  will  discharge  a  distinctly  use- 
ful role  in  the  literary  world. 

The  Thinker,  the  new  shilling  monthly,  published  by 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  is  a  kind  of  cross  between  the 
Review  of  Revikws  and  the  Homiletic  Review.  It  is 
published  at  a  shilling,  and  one  of  our  contemporaries  is 
good  enough  to  say  that  it  is  to  do  all  that  the  Review 
of  Reviews  ought  to  do  but  does  not.  If  this  be  the 
ideal  of  its  editor,  he  will  have  his  work  set  to  compress 


his  matter  into  his  space.  It  is  true  that  he  has  a 
shilling  magazine  as  against  our  sixpenny,  but  even 
when  we  allow  for  illustrations,  we  have  more  space 
for  literary  matter  than  the  Thinker.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  see  how  he  is  going  to  accomplish  his  task  of 
giving  us  current  Canadian,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  Swiss, 
Russian,  Dutch,  French,  German,  American,  and  English 
thought.  It  is  almost  entirely  theological,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  it  succeeds,  as  I  have  reluctantly  had  to 
abandon  any  attempt  to  include  a  survey  of  theological 
magazinedom  in  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  New  Era :  a  Review  of  Social  Work  and  Move- 
ments in  the  Churches  (Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  and  Kent,  of  Paternoster  Row),  is  published 
for  all  who  love  their  fellow-men.  The  prospectus  says  : 
"  The  New  Era  will  be  devoted  to  the  social  work  in  which 
the  Churches  are  engaged.  Signs  abundant  are  every- 
where visible  that  the  Christian  Churches  are  becoming 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  claims  upon  them  of  social 
duty — witness  the  deeply  interesting  and  inspiring  pro- 
ceedings at  all  the  congresses,  conferences,  and  unions 
which  are  held  from  year  to  year.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  proposed  magazine,  The  New  Era — conducted  on 
broad  lines,  and  with  a  sympathy,  a  tolerance,  a 
forbearance,  a  charity,  as  great  as  the  world  s  need — will 
prove  really  helpful  to  all,  clergy  and  laity  alike, 
who  are  endeavouring  to  apply  the  laws  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  to  the  solution  of  present-day- 
social  problems.  .  .  .  The  New  Era  will  aim  at  ex- 
pounding and  enforcing  the  obligations  of  a  rational 
Christian  socialism  (but  sans  phrase)  as  set  forth  in  the 
life  and  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity. "  I 
heartily  wish  the  new-comer  a  long  and  successful  career. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES   IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


A  DAY  WITH  LORD  TENNYSON. 

By  Sib  Edwin  Arnold. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who  has  been  hailed  already  by 
some  as  the  Poet  Laureate  in  succession  to  Lord  Tenny- 
son, describes,  in  the  Forum  for  December,  a  day  which 
he  spent  with  the  present  Poet  Laureate  at  Aid  worth,  in 
Surrey.  It  is  an  interesting,  gossipy  article,  which  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  admirers  of  the  older  poet, 
although,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes 
has  only  a  remote  reference  to  Lord  Tennyson.  It  is 
that  in  which  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  suggests  that  Mr.  Lionel 
Tennyson,  the  poet's  son,  met  his  death  owing  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  Lord  Dufferin  to  a  Muscovite  pleasantry. 
At  a  review  at  Delhi,  a  Russian  aide-de-camp  sneered 
somewhat  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  English 
officers  put  on  their  rain-cloaks  when  a  rain-storm  burst 
over  the  troops.  Lord  Dufferin,  hearing  the  remark, 
promptly  dropped  his  rain-cloak  to  the  ground  ;  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  perforce  by  all  his  staff,  and  Mr. 
Lionel  Tennyson,  being  drenched  to  the  skin,  got  the  cold 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  The  incident  is,  however, 
but  padding  to  the  article,  from  which  I  take  the  follow- 
ing extracts  : — 

THE  POET  LAUREATE'S  TWO  HOMES. 

Lord  Tennyson  lives,  so  to  speak,  in  two  houses.  He 
divides  the  year  between  his  seaside  abode  at  Freshwater,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  his  residence  on  the  top  of  Blackdown, 
in  Surrey,  named  "  Aldworth."  The  Poet  Laureate  has 
derived  immense  physical  benefit  from  his  custom  of 
changing  half-yearly  from  the  mild  winter  of  the  Channel  to 
the  pleasant  summer  amid  the  heather  of  Aldworth.  In 
May  or  June  of  each  year  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
repairing  to  his  lovely  eyrie  in  Surrey,  which  stands  on 
ground  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  the 
midst  of  very  characteristic  rural  scenery.  This  is  Aldworth. 
The  gateway  stands  wide  open,  and  you  walk  by  a  broad 
pathway  to  the  porch  of  the  modest  and  by  no  means 
ostentatious  abode.  In  front  of  it  extends  a  large  and  well- 
kept  lawn  surrounded  by  beds  richly  adorned  with  flowers  of 
all  sorts,  for  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  conquered  here,  and 
Lord  Tennyson's  home  lies  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubs  of 
all  kinds,  and  parterres  bright  with  all  sorts  of  blossoms. 
Given  water  and  Boil,  anything  and  everything  will  grow  in 
the  divine  air  breathing  about  the  spot.  I  observed  in  the 
garden  Japanese  maples  and  the  dwarf  bamboo ;  while  the 
portico  and  facade  are  covered  with  rich  climbing  wistaria 
and  the  purple  clematis. 

THE  OCTOGENARIAN  LORD  AND  HIS  SON  HAL  LAM. 

Albeit  past  his  eighty-second  birthday,  Lord  Tennyson's 
figure  is  only  weakened,  not  broken,  by  age.  His  hair  pre- 
serves much  of  its  old,  dark  colour,  and,  excepting  in  places, 
is  hardly  more  than  "  sable  silvered."  His  spirit  is  as  alert, 
his  glance  as  keen  and  alight,  as  ever.  Though  he  does  not 
rise  upon  our  entrance,  making  no  ceremony  with  friends,  he 
leads  at  once  into  an  animated  conversation.  It  is  a  summer 
day,  or  rather  early  autumn :  but  the  weather  has  been  chilly, 
and  the  winds  are  blowing  from  that  dismal  quarter  the  east, 
so  that  the  poet  is  wearing  a  loose  wrapper,  and  around  his 
neck  a  white  silk  handkerchief  loosely  knotted.  By  the  way, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  there  lodges  a  small  brown  birth- 
mark, very  characteristic,  as  if  a  drop  of  dark  wine  had 
dropped  there  and  had  stained  the  skin. 

Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson  acts  as  the  guardian  of  his  illus- 
trious father,  foreseeing  and  anticipating  every  want,  waiting 
on  him  with  a  tender,  manly  love  which  equals  or  surpasses 
any  filial  attachment  I  have  seen.  It  is  affection  mingled 
with  the  deepest  reverence  and  admiration,  and  nothing, 
therefore,  is  wanting  in  the  poet's  home  which  these  can 
supply.  Lord  Tennyson  seldom  or  never  puts  pen  to  paper  in 
the  way  of  correspondence ;  nor  will  he  receive  any  but  the 


closest  intimates,  or  visitors  who  interest  him.  Hallam  i* 
the  warden  of  his  privacy,  and  conducts  for  him  his  neces- 
sarily large  intercourse  by  letter  with  the  world. 

SOME  OP  TENNYSON'S  TABLE  TALK. 

We  naturally  spoke  of  his  own  works.  He  reads  them  with 
an  admirable  expression  and  power  of  interpretation,  and  has 
a  private  opinion  that  nobody  else  can  give  them  proper  utter- 
ance, especially  his  poem  of  "  Maud,"  which  I  think  he 
prefers. 

When  I  said  that  with  the  help  of  America  the  English 
language  was  destined  to  become  the  common  speech  of 
the  world,  he  laughingly  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "That 
is  very  bad  for  us."  At  first  I  did  not  understand  the 
drift  of  this  observation ;  but  he  went  on  to  remark, 
"  When  a  language  dies  out,  like  Latin  and  Greek  and 
your  black  Sanscrit,  the  literary  monuments  contained  in  it 
are,  so  to  speak,  embalmed.  They  remain  standards ;  and 
all  ages,  in  proportion  as  people  master  these  dead  classics,, 
admire  them,  form  their  style  upon  them,  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  name  of  the  bygone  writers.  But  when  a 
language  endures,  it  gradually  changes ;  and  the  time  will 
come,  Arnold,  when  you  and  I  will  be  as  difficult  for  English- 
men and  Americans  to  read  and  understand  as  Chaucer  is 
to-day."  This  was  quite  a  new  view,  and  I  tried  to  combat  it 
by  declaring  that  Shakespeare  and  the  great  Elizabethans 
seemed  to  have  fixed  the  classic  standard  of  the  language ; 
but  he  would  not  have  it.  There  is  indeed  about  him  what 
I  should  call  a  soft  arrogance,  a  gentle  despotism  of  will 
and  word,  which  is  very  characteristic  of,  and  indeed  becoming 
to,  a  man  whose  position  in  letters  and  the  education  of 
human  thought  is  so  unquestionably  established.  He  does 
not  readily  admit  contradiction,  nor  easily  accept  views  not 
fitting  in  with  his  own.  I  was  pleased  and  surprised  to  hear 
him  quote  a  Persian  verse  of  Hafiz  with  perfect  accuracy  of 
pronunciation. 

TENNYSON  AND  GENERAL  GORDON. 

When  it  was  time  to  rise  and  make  farewell,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  Lord  Tennyson  declared  his  intention  of 
accompanying  me  part  of  the  way.  Hallam  threw  over  his 
shoulders  the  great  black  cloak  familiar  to  those  who  possess 
photographs  of  the  poet,  and  taking  a  big  stick,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  dogs,  he  set  forth  up  the  broad  garden  path  to 
trudge  across  the  heath  with  me.  The  wind  was  blowing 
keenly,  and  Lord  Tennyson  was  not  quite  free  from  his  old 
enemy ;  but  with  fair  strength  and  sturdiness  he  faced  the 
gorse-clad  hill,  staying  now  and  then,  partly  to  recover 
breath,  partly  to  complete  some  point  of  interest  in  his  de- 
lightful conversation. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  his  gate  the  Laureate  drew 
up.  44  I  have  one  thing  to  ask  you,"  he  said.  44  It  was  on 
this  spot  that  I  parted  with  General  Gordon.  He  said  that  he 
wanted  me  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  Boys'  Home.  4  You 
in  all  England,1  Gordon  exclaimed,  4  are  the  man  to  do  it.' " 
And  Lord  Tennyson  added, 44 1  wish  I  were." 

The  Gordon  Boys'  Home,  I  should  say,  is  an  institution 
founded  by  our  famous  hero  of  Khartoum,  and  dedicated  to 
the  saving  of  little  waifs  and  strays  among  the  boy  popula- 
tion, and  to  the  manufacture  of  them  into  useful  citizens  and 
sturdy  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is  an  admirable  establishment 
which  ought  to  be  maintained  with  more  generosity  by  the 
English  people,  but  has  been  suffered  to  languish  for  lack  of 
funds.  44  Get  me,  if  you  can,"  said  Lord  Tonnyson, 44  forty 
thousand  pounds  to  set  that  home  upon  its  legs."  44 1  will 
try,"  was  my  answer, 44  if  you  will  send  me  a  letter  which  I 
can  publish."  And  since  then  the  effort  has  been  made,  and 
I  hope,  from  what  I  have  learned  from  the  secretary,  Sir 
Dighton  Probyn,  that  the  English  public  will  not  allow  tiuV 
institution,  which  is  the  best  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Gordon,  to  fall  into  feebleness. 

44  Come  again  and  come  often,"  said  Lord  Tennyson,  grasp- 
•ng  my  hand,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews- 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  CARLYLE. 

By  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy. 
The  first  part  of  what  promises  to  be  an  exceedingly 
interesting  series  of  papers  appears  in  the  Contemporary 
for  January.  Half  a  century  ago  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy,  then  a  young  man  who  had  not  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  imprisonment,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  this  friendship  was  kept  up 
until  Mr.  Carlyle's  death.  From  the  letters  which  he 
received  from  Mr.  Carlyle  and  from  the  notes  of  his 
conversations,  he  is  beginning  his  papers  on  conversa- 
tions and  correspondence. 

THE  GENIALITY  OF  CARLYLE. 

I  am  glad  to  find  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  speaking  a  truthful 
word  as  to  the  hideous  exaggeration  which  prevails  in 
certain  quarters  as  to  the  temper  of  the  Scotch  philosopher. 
Sir  Gavan  Duffy  says : — 

It  has  been  a  personal  pain  to  me  in  recent  times  to  find 
among  honourable  and  cultivated  people  a  conviction  that 
Carlyle  was  hard,  selfish,  and  arrogant.  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately for  more  than  an  entire  generation,  as  intimately  as 
one  who  was  twenty  years  his  junior,  and  who  regarded  him 
with  unaffected  reverence  as  the  man  of  most  undoubted 
genius  of  his  age,  probably  ever  did.  I  saw  him  in  all  moods 
and  under  the  most  varied  conditions,  aud  often  tried  his 
impatient  spirit  by  dissent- from  his  cherished  convictions, 
and  I  found  him  habitually  serene  and  considerate ;  never, 
as  so  many  have  come  to  believe  of  his  ordinary  mood, 
arrogant  or  impatient  of  contradiction. 

"  IRELAND  A  NATION." 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  difference  between  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Duffy  on  the  Irish  Question.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  for  instance,  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the 
favourite  Nationalist  sentiment,  "  Ireland  a  Nation/' 

Some  friendly  critic,  upbraids  me,  on  one  of  these  sheets, 
that  I  do  not  admit  the  Irish  to  be  a  nation.  Really  and 
truly  that  is  the  fact.  I  cannot  find  that  the  Irish  were  in 
1641,  are  now,  or  until  they  conquer  all  the  English,  ever 
again  can  be  a  "  nation,"  anything  but  an  integral  constituent 
part  of  a  nation — any  more  than  the  Scotch  Highlands  can, 
than  the  parish  of  Kensington  can. 

He  showed  none  of  the  savage  ill-temper  with  Repeal 
which  some,  who  consider  themselves  his  representatives, 
display  in  dealing  with  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote 
in  1845— 

When  one  reflects  how,  in  the  history  of  this  world,  tha 
noblest  human  efforts  have  had  to  take  the  most  confused 
embodiments,  and  tend  to  a  beneficent  eternal  goal  by 
courses  they  were  much  mistaken  in,  why  should  we  not  be 
patient  even  with  Repeal  1  You  I  will,  with  little  qualifica- 
tion, bid  persevere  and  prosper,  and  wish  all  Ireland  would 
listen  to  you  more  and  more.  The  thing  you  intrinsically 
mean  is  what  all  good  Irishmen  and  all  good  men  must 
mean  ;  let  it  come  quickly,  and  continue  for  ever. 

THE  SALVATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Here  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  view  of  what  should  be  done  for 
the  salvation  of  Ireland : — 

Your  Irish  governing  class  are  now  actually  brought  to 
the  Bar  ;  arraigned  before  Heaven  and  Earth  of  misgoverning 
this  Ireland,  and  no  Lord  John  Russell  or  44 Irish  party"  in 
Palace  Yard,  and  no  man  or  combination  of  men  can  save 
them  from  their  sentence— to  govern  it  better,  or  to  disappear 
and  die. 

Th.it  you  in  Ireland,  except  in  some  fractions  of  Ulster, 
altogether  want  this,  and  have  nothing  but  landlords,  seems 
to  me  the  fearful  peculiarity  of  Irelani.  To  relieve  Ireland 
from  this  ;  to  at  least  render  Ireland  habitable  for  capitalists, 
if  not  for  heroes ;  to  invite  capital  and  industrial  governors 


and  guidance  (from  Lancashire,  from  Scotland,  from  the 
moon,  and  from  the  Ring  of  Saturn) ;  what  other  salvation 
can  one  see  for  Ireland  ?  The  end  and  aim  of  all  true 
patriotism  is  surely  thitherward  at  present. 

CARLYLE'S  TENDERNESS. 

Mr.  Carlyle  thrice  visited  Ireland,  and  on  his  third 
visit  he  had  Mr.  Duffy  with  him  as  his  travelling  com- 
panion.   Of  this  Irish  tour  Sir  Charles  says : — 

We  travelled  for  six  weeks  on  a  stretch,  nearly  always 
tete-a-tete.  If  I  be  a  man  who  has  entitled  himself  to  be 
believed,  I  ask  those  who  have  come  to  regard  Carlyle  as 
exacting  and  domineering  among  associates,  to  accept  as 
the  simple  truth  the  fact  that  during  those  weeks  of  close 
and  constant  intercourse,  there  was  not  one  word  or  act  of 
his  to  the  young  man  who  accompanied  him  unworthy  of  an 
indulgent  father.  Of  arrogance  or  impatience  not  a  shade. 
He  was  a  man  of  genuine  good  nature,  with  deep  sympathy 
and  tenderness  for  human  suffering,  and  of  manly  patience 
under  troubles.  In  all  the  serious  cares  of  life,  the  repeated 
disappointment  of  reasonable  hope,  in  privation  bordering  on 
penury,  and  in  long-delayed  recognition  by  the  world,  he 
bore  himself  with  constant  courage  and  forbearance. 

CARLYLE'S  OBITER  DICTA. 

I  have  only  left  myself  room  for  a  few  sentences  from 
his  literary  judgments.   Mr.  Carlyle  said — 

You  could  get  more  meaning  out  of  what  Wordsworth  had 
to  say  than  from  anybody  else .  Excepting  about  poetry  he 
had  more  sense  in  him  of  a  sound  sort  than  any  other  literary 
man  in  England.  He  was  a  man  of  enormous  head  and  great 
jaws  of  crocodile  cast  in  a  mould  designed  for  prodigious 
work.  Of  Browning  he  said,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  literature  of  whom  it  was 
possible  to  expect  something.  Speaking  of  Shelley,  he 
said  that  he  was  a  windy  phenomenon,  a  poor  shrieking 
creature  who  has  sung  or  said  nothing  that  a  serious  man 
would  be  at  the  trouble  of  remembering.  Of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  he  said  he  was  a  wild  creature  with  fierce  eyes, 
boisterous  attitudes,  uttering  prodigious  exaggerations  on 
every  topic  that  he  turned  up. 


In  Longman's  for  January  there  is  an  account  of  the 
cheap  food  depot  and  refuge  that  has  been  established  by 
the  readers  of  the  magazine  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Donna,"  in  1891.  Over  100,000 
persons  were  supplied  with  halfpenny  portions  of  food 
at "  The  Donna  "  last  year ;  the  total  expense,  met  by  sub- 
scriptions, was  about  £250.  Note  that  the  refuge  is  in 
want  of  a  new  harmonium,  the  one  they  had  being  quite 
worn  out.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
supply  them  with  an  instrument  for  which  they  have  no 
longer  any  use.  Should  any  one  have  a  harmonium  to 
spare,  let  him  write  to  "  The  Donna,"  42a,  Dock  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

"The  Stolen  Key,"  in  the  G&xtleman's  Magazine  for 
January,  is  an  elaborate  and  critical  article,  by  Robert 
Shindler,  discussing  the  well-known  subject  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,  which  he  regards  as  fragments  of  inner 
autobiography. 

Among  the  minor  charities  of  the  world  the  time  seems 
to  have  arrived  for  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  should 
endeavour  to  establish  a  theatre  for  the  deaf.  The  Old 
Man  who  writes  on  "  Old  Men  "  in  Comhill  for  January, 
says  : — 

What  a  revelation  of  dramatic  enjoyment  "L'Enfant 
Prodigue  "  has  been  to  many  a  deaf  playgoer  !  It  is  literally 
a  "  spectacle."  "  L'Enfant  Prodigue  "  has  opened  a  new  door 
into  the  enjoyments  of  life  to  hundreds,  for  the  "  hearing  n 
have  small  idea  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  denied  the 
full  perception  of  what  they  unconsciously  enjoy. 
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THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  HA  WARDEN. 

The  Young  Man  for  January  gives  a  pleasant  account 
of  Mr.  Gladstones  home  life,  illustrated  by  a  new  photo- 
graph of  his  study,  showing  his  desk  for  literary  work, 
his  desk  for  political  work,  and  the  basket  into  which 
addresses  are  consigned.  The  following  are  the  more 
interesting  parts  of  this  article : — 

"NEVER  BE  DOING  NOTHING." 

His  daily  life  at  home  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  regu 
laxity,  and  the  great  secret  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  he 
accomplishes  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  odd  five  minutes  is 
occupied.  No  man  ever  had  a  deeper  sense  of  the  precious- 
ness  of  time  and  the  responsibility  which  every  one 
incurs  by  the  use  or  misuse  he  makes  of  it.  To  such  a 
length  does  he  carry  this  that  at  a  picnic  to  a  favourite 
Welsh  mountain  he  has  been  seen  to  fling  himself  on 
the  heather,  and  bury  himself  in  some  pamphlet  upon  a 
question  of  the  day,  until  called  to  lighter  things  by  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  provision  basket.  His  grand 
maxim  is  never  to  he  doing  nothing.  He  and  Lord  Lyttelton 
filled  up  every  spare  moment.  Out  of  their  pockets  came 
the  inevitable  little  classic,  Homer  or  what  not,  whether  at 
a  railway  station,  or  on  any  other  of  the  thousand  occasions 
when  the  ordinary  mortal  is  content  to  lose  his  temper  as 
well  as  his  time.  Some  may  still  remember  the  familar  sight 
of  Lord  Lyttelton,  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  Eton  Playing 
Fields,  watching  his  sons'  batting,  bowling,  or  fielding,  and 
reading  between  the  overs. 

BREAKFAST  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone's  daily  routine  is  familar  to  some, 
yet  many  inaccurate  accounts  have  been  circulated  from 
time  to  time.  In  bed  about  twelve,  he  sleeps  like  a  child 
until  called  in  the  morning.  Not  a  moment's  hesitation  does 
he  allow  himself,  although,  as  we  have  heard  him  say,  no 
schoolboy  could  long  more  desperately  for  an  extra  five 
minutes.  He  is  down  by  eight  o'clock,  and  at  church 
(three-quarters  of  a  mile  off)  every  morning  for  the  8.30 
service.  No  snow  or  rain,  no  tempest,  however  severe,  has 
ever  been  known  to  stop  him.  Directly  after  breakfast  a 
selection  of  his  letters  is  brought  to  him.  The  enormous 
mass  of  papers  of  all  kinds  that  arrives  each  morning  takes 
so  much  time  in  merely  opening,  and  contains  so  large  a 
proportion  of  rubbish,  that  the  sorting  and  selecting  is  done 
for  him  by  the  son  or  daughter  living  most  at  home.  Appli- 
cations for  signatures  go  remorselessly  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  Autograph  and  birthday  books,  manuscripts,  novels, 
poetry,  essays  on  every  conceivable  subject,  schemes  for  the 
government  of  the  universe,  inventions,  medicines,  testi- 
monials, are  all  placed  in  a  box  for  future  return  when 
demanded.  There  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
answers  any  and  every  letter  addressed  to  him.  This  is  only 
because  the  answers  he  does  send  are  generally  published 
and  read  by  thousands,  and  convey  no  idea  of  the  numbers 
left  unnoticed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  one-tenth  only 
of  the  postal  arrivals  are  laid  before  him,  and  of  these  he 
answers  on  the  average  one-half. 

LUNCHEON  TO  BEDTIME. 

Excepting  before  breakfast,  he  does  not  go  out  in  the 
morning.  At  2  p.m.  he  comes  to  luncheon,  and  at  the  present 
time  he  usually  spends  the  afternoon  arranging  the  books  at 
his  new  library.  To  this  spot  he  has  already  transported 
nearly  20,000  books,  and  every  volume  he  puts  into  its  place 
with  his  own  hand.  To  him  books  are  almost  as  sacred  as 
human  beings,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  is  perhaps 
as  interesting  a  problem  as  the  increase  of  population.  It  is 
real  pain  to  him  to  see  a  book  badly  treated— dropped  on 
the  floor,  unduly  squeezed  into  the  bookcase,  dogs-eared,  or, 
worse  crime  of  all,  laid  open  upon  its  face. 

A  short  drive  or  walk  before  the  social  cup  of  tea  enables 
him  to  devote  the  remaining  hour  or  so  before  post  time  to 
com  le  ting  his  correspondence.  After  dinner  he  returns  to 
his  sanctum —a  very  temple  of  peace  in  the  evening,  with 


its  bright  fire,  arm-chair,  warm  curtains,  and  shaded  reflect- 
ing candle.  Here,  with  an  occasional  dose,  he  reads  until 
bedtime,  and  thus  ends  a  busy,  fruitful  day. 

HIS  SABBATH  REST. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  been  heard  to  remark,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  his  Sunday  rest  he  would  not  now  be  the 
man  he  is.  Physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually,  his 
Sunday  has  been  to  him  a  priceless  blessing.  Any  one  who 
entered  his  room  in  Downing  Street  on  a  Sunday  during  the 
height  of  the  session  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
atmosphere  of  repose,  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  day,  the 
books  lying  open  near  the  arm-chair,  the  deserted  writing- 
table,  the  absence  of  papers  and  newspapers.  From  Satur- 
day to  Monday  morning  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  away  all 
business  of  a  secular  nature,  keeps  to  his  special  Sunday 
books  and  occupations,  and  never  dines  out  that  day  unless 
to  cheer  a  sick  or  sorrowful  friend ;  he  never  travels  on 
Sunday,  and  it  is  well  known  that  when  Her  Majesty 
invites  him  to  Windsor  Castle  on  Sunday  for  one  night,  he 
makes  arrangements  to  stay  in  Windsor  the  Saturday  night, 
to  avoid  Sunday  travelling.  Two  services  at  least  see  him  at 
worship  on  Sunday  in  Hawarden  Church.  He  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  those  whom  he  humorously  terms  "  once-ers."  In 
his  dressing-room  can  be  seen  the  large  open  Bible  in  which 
he  daily  reads. 

HOW  HE  READS  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  method  of  reading  is  more  that  of  the 
tortoise  than  the  hare.  He  cannot  read  rapidly,  nor  has  he 
ever  acquired  the  fine  art  of  skipping ;  he  cannot  boast,  like 
Carlyle,  of  reading  a  page  of  Gibbon  "  with  one  flash  of  his 
eye."  But  he  is  not  slow  to  discover  whether  the  book  is 
worth  reading,  and  if  not,  after  a  few  pages  it  is  cast  aside, 
though  as  a  general  rule  his  judgment  is  lenient.  Scott  is 
still  to  him  king  of  novelists  ;  and  among  the  modern  novels 
that  have  struck  him,  he  places  Baring  Gould's  "  Mehalah  " 
very  high  for  force  and  originality,  and  Bourget's  "  Le 
Disciple  "  as  a  psychological  study. 

His  system  of  marking  a  book  is  rather  elaborate.  The 
upright  cross,  the  line  down  the  side,  the  v,  are  all  different 
degrees  of  N.B. ;  and  when  he  wishes  to  qualify  the  text,  the 
Italian  word  "  ma "  (but)  is  written  in  the  margin.  A  St. 
Andrew's  cross  (X)  or  a  wavering  line  express  disapproval  or 
disagreement;  at  the  end  of  the  book  a  list  of  pages  is 
always  to  be  found  with  headings  of  what  has  most  struck 
him  in  the  volume.  He  is  also  particular  in  the  order  and 
variation  of  his  reading.  Last  summer,  for  instance,  the 
three  books  he  had  on  hand,  at  one  time,  were  Dr,  Langen's 
Roman  History  (in  German)  for  morning  reading,  Virgil 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  a  novel. 


The  Church  and  the  Masses.— In  the  December 
number  of  the  Homiletic  Review,  the  Rev.  P.  Robertson, 
of  Cincinnati,  discusses  the  question  whether  the  gap 
between  the  poor  and  the  Churches  can  be  closed,  and 
answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

To  close  this  gap,  the  Church  must  open  in  all  our  large 
cities,  in  plain,  attractive,  well-arranged  buildings,  numerous 
evangelistic  centres,  in  which  there  will  be  many  informal  as 
well  as  formal  preaching  services,  a  vigorous,  wide-awake 
Sabbath-school,  reading-rooms,  night-schools,  Christian 
kindergartens,  kitchen-gardens,  much  of  the  civilising  and 
Christianising  influence  of  music,  sacred  and  secular,  and 
ceaseless  effort  at  sanctified,  social,  and  intellectual  life. 
Let  the  aim  be  to  save  the  children  of  this  generation,  and 
we  will  have  the  servants  of  God  a  much  greater  multitude 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  next.  We  must  put  character, 
ability,  warm-hearted  piety,  tact,  and  push  in  the  pulpit,  and 
a  goodly  company  of  intelligent,  well-trained,  paid  workers  to 
co-operate  with  the  pastor  in  charge  of  the  said  evangelistic 
centres.  Every  house  in  the  region  of  the  chapel  should  be 
constantly  visited,  lovingly  besieged,  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  way  of  the  kingdom,  and  Herculean  efforts  put  fortfe 
to  improve  the  surroundings  and  life  of  these  homes. 
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lord  rosebery  and  mr.  pitt. 

By  the  Hon.  Reginald  Brett. 

Lord  Rosbbbry's  monograph  upon  Mr.  Pitt  has  had 
many  reviewers,  but  none  so  appreciative  or  so  interesting 
as  Mr.  Brett.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Mr.  Brett  says 
comparatively  little  about  Mr.  Pitt  and  a  great  deal 
about  Lord  Rosebery.  This  biography  of  a  statesman 
written  by  a  statesman  naturally  leads  Mr.  Brett  to  in- 
dulge in  a  comparison  between  the  statesman  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  his  present-day  biographer.  The 
parallel  is  in  many  respects  pretty  close  ;  it  is  begun  at 
school  and  continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Pitt  astonished  his  teachers  by  the  gravity  of  his 
demeanour : — 

One  who  remembers  Lord  Dalmeny  when  he  arrived  at 
Eton  as  a  "  new  boy,"  describes  the  gravity  with  which  he 
used  to  lie  by  while  others  talked,  and  wait  for  a  chance  of 
saying  at  his  ease  something  unexpected  and  sec ;  how  re- 
markably he  possessed,  even  then,  that  capacity  for  the  cool 
adjustment  of  two  dissimilar  things  which  makes  a  spark, 
and  is  called  wit ;  and  how,  even  in  boyhood,  his  wit  was 
interlaced,  as  it  is  in  the  volume  just  published,  with  a  fine 
sentiment. 

When  he  left  school  and  entered  public  life  the 
parallel  is  continued.  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  he  would 
not  accept  a  subordinate  office,  and  Lord  Rosebery  did 
much  the  same.   Mr.  Brett  says : — 

Lord  Rosebery  perhaps  remembers  that,  years  ago,  a  young 
politician,  who  had  just — what  is  with  singular  inappropriate- 
ness  called — finished  his  education,  was  warned  by  an  old 
and  affectionate  teacher  "  not  to  take  plush,"  whereby  was 
meant  one  of  those  subordinate  ornamental  appointments 
which  Ministers  are  fond  of  dangling  before  the  eyes  of 
promising  youth.  The  reply  was  what  Mr.  Pitt  might  have 
written  under  similiar  circumstances :  "  I  have  been  offered 
plush  tied  up  with  red  tape,  and  have  refused  it." 

In  political  life  Mr.  Pitt  remained  firmly  and  warmly 
constant  to  his  friends,  especially  when  they  were  in 
tribulation.  The  following  anecdote  about  Lord  Rosebery 
has  not  hitherto  been  common  property : — 

For,  if  Lord  Rosebery  remembers,  it  must  be  with  satisfac- 
tion, how,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  that  Khartoum  bad 
fallen  and  Gordon  was  dead,  a  younger  politician— emulating 
Canning  in  loyalty,  surpassing  him  in  generosity — wrote 
immediately  to  Mr.  Gladstone  offering  to  accept  office  in  an 
Administration  then  discredited,  which  only  a  short  while 
before,  in  times  of  prosperity,  he  had  refused  to  join. 

But,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Rosebery  suffers  from  the  faults 
of  sequestration: — 

And  aloofness  from  the  rough  and  tumble  of  familiar 
intercourse,  although  it  may  enhance  personal  dignity, 
deadens  that  fine  instinct  in  the  management  of  men  which 
is  commonly  called  tact.  Lord  Rosebery's  fellow-feeling 
has  induced  him  to  lay  no  stress  upon  this.  He  himself  as  a 
boy  was  difficult  of  access,  even  to  his  tutor.  So  much  so 
that  the  unusual  method  had  on  one  occasion  to  be  adopted 
of  tearing  over  his  verses  in  order  to  secure  his  presence  in 
pupil  room.  It  had  the  desired  effect.  And  to  his  inquiry 
of  why  that  indignity  had  been  put  upon  him,  he  was  cold 
the  story  of  how  Absalom  burnt  Joab's  corn  when  he  found 
that  an  interview  could  not  be  obtained  by  less  drastic 
means.  This  earned  for  Lord  Rosebery  a  nickname,  which 
he  bore  placidly,  as  Mr.  Pitt  bore  that  of  the  41  Counsellor." 
His  political  colleagues  may  perhaps  regret  the  lack  of  that 
ready  invention  which  secured  a  result  for  which  they  have 
often  wished  in  vain. 

And  so  the  article  goes  on.  It  is  very  well  done,  one 
of  the  best  that  Mr.  Brett  has  given  us.  His  sympathy, 
both  with  the  biographer  and  the  subject  of  the  biography, 
probably  accounts  for  this  success.  The  most  ingenious 
nassage  in  the  article,  however,  is  that  in  which  Mr. 
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Brett  takes  the  failure  of  the  Shelburne  Fox  administra- 
tion in  order  to  argue  in  favour  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
being  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
Lord  Rosebery  is  Foreign  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Lords — 

Imagine  some  Shelburne  of  our  own  time,  interested  as  he 
was  in  foreign  affairs,  maintaining  relations  with  the  principal 
European  Courts  as  a  friend  of  foreign  Ministers,  not  supreme 
in  debate  but  eminent  in  the  art  of  Parliamentary  disputation, 
a  man  in  whose  knowledge  of  affairs  the  public  feel  confi- 
dence, and  confident  himself  in  his  power  of  directing  them 
wisely.  Imagine,  further,  such  a  man  Prime  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  out  of  touch  with  the  dominant  Chamber. 
And,  finally,  imagine,  in  a  nominally  subordinate  position, 
Mr.  Fox,  perhaps  the  representative  of  some  large  popular 
constituency,  such  as  Derby — conscious  of  his  power  to 
indulge  in  every  caprice  of  the  moment,  headstrong  in 
foreign  politics,  impetuous  in  judgments  formed  hastily, 
as  a  fighter  in  the  van  forms  judgments,  and  not  with  all  the 
responsibility  of  supreme  leadership,  wielding  the  vast 
authority  which  a  Parliamentary  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  bestows  upon  its  leader.  Sucn  a  political  com- 
bination could  not  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  otherwise 
than  unstable. 

With  one  other  extract  I  close.  Lord  Beaconsfield  once 
described  to  a  sovereign  his  own  method  of  dealing  with 
his  own  sovereign.  "  I  never  contradict,  I  never  deny, 
but  I  sometimes  compliment."  He  might  have  added, 
and  I  always  flatter. 


SHALL  WE  TALK  WITH  THE  MEN  IN  THE  MOON? 

Probably.   By  M.  Camille  Flammarion. 

M.  Camille  Flammarion,  in  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  Interastral  Communication  "  in  the  New  Review,  states 
the  reasons  which  lead  him  to  believe  that  we  shall  before 
very  long  be  able  to  hold  communicatson  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon  and  of  Mars.   He  says  : — 

The  idea  in  itself  is  not  at  all  absurd,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
less  bold  than  those  of  the  telephone,  or  the  phonograph,  or 
the  photophone,  or  the  kinetograph.  It  was  first  suggested 
with  respect  to  the  moon.  A  triangle  traced  in  luminous 
lines  on  the  lunar  surf  ace,  each  side  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
kilometres  long,  would  be  visible  from  here  by  the  aid  of 
our  telescopes. 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  communications  will  be 
opened  up  with  the  people  of  Mars.  Mars  is  only  four 
million  leagues  away.  It  is  older  than  the  earth,  smaller, 
lighter  in  weight,  more  quickly  cooled — it  is  farther 
advanced  than  we  in  astral  life,  and  everything  leads  us 
to  believe  that  its  intelligent  races,  whatever  they  are, 
are  far  superior  to  us.  He  even  suggests  that  its  in- 
habitants nave  already  attempted  to  enter  into  commu- 
nication with  us.  With  the  aid  of  a  powerful  telescope 
we  can  see  anything  on  Mars  that  is  not  smaller  than 
Sicily  or  Iceland.  There  are  certain  geometrical  trian- 
gulations  on  its  surface,  and 

Men  have  sometimes  observed  luminous  points  which 
appear  placed  very  regularly.  It  is  possible  that  these  points 
represent  mountains  covered  with  snow.  However,  if  our 
neighbours  wanted  to  address  us,  they  could  not  do  better 
than  to  trace  lines  of  this  kind.  The  supposition  is  a  bold 
one,  I  confess ;  doubtless,  these  cousins  of  the  sky  concern 
themselves  about  us  no  more  than  we  concern  ourselves 
about  them ;  but,  in  a  word,  if  they  should  do  so,  they  could 
go  about  it  in  this  way. 

M.  Flammarion  is  an  astronomer  who  does  not  flinch 
from  putting  questions  from  which  most  scientific  men 
recoil  in  horror.    For  instance,  he  says : — 

May  there  not  exist  between  the  planetary  humanities 
psychic  lives  that  we  do  not  know  of  yet  1  We  stand  but  at 
the  vestibule  of  knowledge  of  the  Universe. 
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MARK  TWAIN:  HIS  BEGINNING. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  "QUAKER  CITY." 

In  the  Chautauquan  for  January j  Mary  Mason  Fairbanks 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  cruise  of  the 
Quaker  City,  which  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  "  Inno- 
cents Aboard/'  and  couples  with  it  some  reminiscences  of 
Mark  Twain,  who  left  New  York  comparatively  unknown, 
and  returned  one  of  the  celebrities  of  letters.  Miss 
Fairbanks  says: — 

The  Quaker  City  excursion  was  the  bridge  by  which  he 
crossed  from  a  restless,  wavering,  well-nigh  purposeless 
youth,  to  a  new  life  of  growing  aspirations,  expanding  affec- 
tions, fixed  ambitions,  and  a  national  celebrity. 


MR.  S.  L.  CLEMENS. 


"  I  am  like  an  old,  burned-out  crater  ;  the  fires  of  my  life 
are  all  dead  within  me,"  he  said  to  a  fellow  traveller  as  they 
walked  the  deck  together.  But  this  was  only  a  youthful 
cynicism,  for  he  was  then  little  past  thirty.  He  did  not 
know  then  that  he  had  begun  a  voyage  of  discovery  by 
whose  circuitous  route  he  was  to  find  his  inspiration  and  his 
opportunity. 

Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  share  with  him  the  ad- 
ventures with  which  bis  remarkable  and  grotesque  narratives 
have  made  the  public  familiar,  recall  with  interest  the 
gradual  waking  up  of  this  man  of  genius.  Here  in  this 
goodly  company  of  pilgrims,  embracing  men  of  mind  and 
men  of  manners  and  their  opposites,  he  put  himself  at 
school.  With  what  result,  let  the  unparalleled  story  of  the 
"  Innocents  Abroad  "  bear  witness. 

Its  success  attested  its  merit,  and  at  once  he  decided  upon 
his  career.  It  was  manifest  that  he  had  found  his  calling, 
and  had  mined  in  a  richer  lode  than  California  or  Nevada 
could  ever  have  opened  to  him. 


Here  comes  in  the  romance  of  his  life,  the  silken  web  of  which 
was  being  spun  by  the  fates  through  all  that  summer  cruise. 
Among  his  fellow  passengers  was  a  young  man  who  became 
his  close  friend  That  young  man  had  a  beautiful  sister  who 
in  her  Western  home  read  in  her  brother's  letters  of  the  wise 
and  witty  friend  who  was  helping  to  make  life  cheerful  and 
profitable  during  his  long  wanderings.  What  more  natural 
than  that  when  the  voyage  was  ended  the  kind  friend  should 
be  introduced  into  the  family,  and  why  should  he  not  love 
the  beautiful  sister  ? 

In  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  time  when  he  had 
declared  life  a  failure  and  his  heart  a  "  burnt-out  crater,"  the 
announcement  of  Mark  Twain's  marriage  was  heralded  from 
Maine  to  California. 

The  newly-married  pair  chose  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  for  their  future 
home,  Mr.  Clemens  having  associated  himself  with  one  of  the 
daily  papers  there,  but  later  on,  deciding  to  devote  himself  to 
authorship  rather  than  journalism,  Hartford  was  fixed  upon 
as  their  place  of  residence.  "  The  ornament  of  a  house  is 
the  friends  who  frequent  it."  This  inscription,  which  gleams 
out  upon  the  library  chimney  of  the  Hartford  home,  is  folly 
justified  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clemens. 
They  are  not  alone  the  men  of  quips  and  jokes  and  caricature 
who  gather  here ;  the  home  of  "  the  American  humourist "  is 
a  wayside  inn  to  America's  most  notable  citizens  and  to  her 
most  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad. 

41  Is  there  anything  in  Mark  Twain  but  his  fun?"  was 
asked  by  one  who  knew  him  only  through  an  occasional 
newspaper  story.  Those  most  familiar  with  him  regard  his 
fun  as  the  least  of  his  charming  qualities.  His  humour 
sparkles  in  all  he  does  or  says,  but  rather  as  a  factor  than  a 
principal. 

In  yet  further  evidence  that  there  is  something  more  than 
mere  **  fun  "  in  Mark  Twain,  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  a  young  friend  on  the  occasion  of  her 
debut  is  here  given : — 

44  So  you  have  4  x>me  out,'  my  sweet  little  sister.  I  learned 
it  with  a  pang.  I  did  not  want  you  to  4  come  out '  ever.  I 
wanted  you  to  remain  always  just  as  you  were  when  I  saw 
you  last— the  dearest  bud  of  maidenhood  in  all  the  land. 

44  Now,  you  see,  my  darling  pet  is  lost  to  me,  my  old  play- 
fellow is  gone,  my  little  dainty  maid  has  passed  from  under 
my  caressing  hands,  and  in  her  place  they  have  put  that 
stately  and  reserve-compelling  creation,  a  woman!  The 
little  maid  is  lost,  but  sna'n't  I  make  it  up  in  the  woman 
gained  ?   Sha'n't  I  make  it  up  and  profit  besides  ? 

44  Therefore,  young  woman,  write  and  *ell  me  what  you  are 
about  in  your  dizzy  new  elevation  ;  and  what  you  propose 
to  do  to  make  your  new  rank  out-value  the  old.  It  is  a  big 
contract ;  there  is  a  mighty  responsibility  laid  upon  you  in 
this  proposed  achievement,  for,  mind  you,  you  were  a  pre- 
cious chattel  to  some  of  us  before.  Still  there  isn't  anything 
to  get  frightened  at  or  discouraged  about.  The  main  thing 
is  to  be  as  sweet  as  a  woman  as  you  were  as  a  maiden  ;  and 
as  good  and  true,  as  honest  and  sincere,  as  loving,  as  pure,  as- 
genuine,  as  earnest,  as  untrivial,  as  sweetly  graced  with 
dignity,  and  as  free  from  every  taint  or  suggestion  of  shams, 
affectations,  or  pretence  in  your  new  estate  as  you  were  in 
the  old.  That  is  the  main  thing,  and  is  easy  because  it  is  an 
edifice  built  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  your  nature,  and  rendered 
permanent  by  the  wise  shaping  and  just  proportioning  it 
received  from  the  architect,  your  mother.  It  is  a  good,  last- 
ing building — no  fear  about  that.  There  is  nothing  to  do  now 
but  to  finish  the  furnishing  and  put  on  the  fresco  and  the 
other  decorations.  There  are  different  ways  of  doing  that. 
One  can  cover  the  walls  with  chromos  that  will  make  the 
visitor  want  to  go  home  or  with  originals  which  will  make  him 
stay  till  you  wish  he  would  go  home.  In  a  word,  one  may 
make  the  house  a  palace  of  sham,  or  he  can  make  it  a  home 
— a  refuge. 

44  Do  you  read  ?  What  are  you  reading  ?  What  is  your 
criticism  ?  We  all  send  love  to  you,  little  woman,  and  lovingly 
I  put  you  in  the  empty  chamber  in  my  heart  where  my 
darling  was  that  is  (rone. 

44  Benedictions  and  blessings  on  you,  Amen  ! 
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ghosts  and  the  astral  plane. 

By  Mrs.  Besant. 
Mrs.  Besant,  in  Lucifer  for  December  15th,  concludes 
her  paper  on  the  Seven  Principles  of  Man  by  giving 
some  lines  of  proof  for  an  untrained  inquirer.  She 
thinks  that  it  is  possible  to  substantiate  their  existence  by 
proofs  which  will  be  accepted  by  those  who  are  not  yet 
theosophiflte. 

THE  ASTRAL  PLANE. 

She  points  out  that  our  knowledge  of  the  universe 
by  the  ordinary  organs  of  sense  is  bounded  by  the 
power  of  those  organs  to  vibrate  by  the  vibrations  set 
up  outside  of  man.  Some  men  can  see  objects  when 
another  man  sees  nothing,  you  can  hear  sometimes  with 
one  ear  when  you  cannot  with  the  other,  and  many 
animals  can  smell  and  see  where  we  can  neither 
trace  a  scent  or  discern  an  object.  These 
admitted  facts  lead  her  to  suggest  that,  if  our 
senses  could  be  evolved  to  more  receptiveness, 
new  avenues  of  knowledge  would  be  opened  up  even  on 
the  physical  plane,  and  she  goes  further  and  suggests  that 
a  keener  and  subtler  sense  would  reveal  others  upon  a 
new  plane  other  than  physical.  These  keener  and 
subtler  senses  she  calls  astral  senses ;  she  thinks  that  they 
are  in  all  men  and  women,  but  are  latent  in  most,  and 
generally  need  to  be  forced,  if  they  are  to  be  used  in  the 
present  stage  of  evolution. 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE. 

The  first  condition  of  the  activity  of  the  astral  senses 
is  the  passivity  of  the  physical,  and  the  greater  the  phy- 
sical passivity  the  greater  the  possibility  of  the  astral 
activity : — 

The  astral  plane  may  be  reached  in  sleep  or  in  trance, 
natural  or  induced,  i.e.  in  any  case  in  which  the  body  is 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  lethargy.  It  is  in  trance  that  it  can 
best  be  studied,  and  here  our  inquirer  will  soon  find  proof 
that  consciousness  can  work  apart  from  the  physical 
organism,  unfettered  by  the  laws  that  bind  it  while  it  works 
on  the  physical  plane.  Clairvoyance  and  clairaudience  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  phenomena  that  here  lie 
open  for  investigation. 

The  f  acts  of  clairvoyance  and  clairaudience  are  beyond 
dispute,  they  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  one  unconscious  self  can  use  senses  other  than  the 
physical,  and  that  these  senses  are  unfettered  by  the 
limitations  of  space  which  exist  for  our  bodily  senses : — 

HOW  TO  PROVE  ITS  REALITY. 

There  is  another  class  of  facts :  that  of  astral  appearances, 
whether  of  living  or  dead  persons,  wraiths,  apparitions, 
doubles,  ghosts,  etc.  etc.  Of  course  the  know-everything 
person  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  sniff  with 
lofty  disdain  at  the  mention  of  such  silly  superstitions.  But 
sniffs  do  not  abolish  facts,  and  it  is  a  question  of  evidence. 
The  weight  of  evidence  is  enormously  on  the  side  of  such 
appearances,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world  human  testimony 
has  borne  witness  to  their  reality.  The  inquirer  whose 
demand  for  proof  I  have  in  view  may  well  set  to  work  to 
gather  first-hand  evidence  on  this  head. 

Those  who  are  sceptical  she  suggests  to  form  a  circle 
among  their  own  friends  of  half-a-dozen  persons,  and 
with  a  little  patience  and  perseverance  she  is  quite  sure 
that  they  will  convince  themselves  of  forces  and  intelli- 
gences other  than  those  upon  the  physical  plane. 
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THE  EVIDENCE  OF  HYPNOTISM. 

Mesmerism  and  hypnotism  supply  still  more  easily 

S roofs  of  the  existence  of  this  plane.  She  laments  that 
ypnotism  places  within  the  reach  of  criminally  disposed 
rsons  power  of  the  most  terrible  character  which  may 
used  for  the  most  damnable  purposes ;  nevertheless, 
facts  must  be  studied,  and  she  thinks  that  western 
science  is  on  the  very  verge  of  discovering  those  powers 
for  the  asserting  the  existence  of  which  theosophists  have 
been  so  mercilessly  ridiculed  : — 

Now,  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  these  facts  is 
that  of  thoughts  rendered  visible  as  forms.  A  hypnotised 
person,  after  being  awakened  from  trance  and  being  appar- 
ently in  normal  possession  of  his  senses,  can  be  made  to  see 
any  form  conceived  by  the  hypnotiser.  No  word  need  be 
spoken,  no  touch  given ;  it  suffices  that  the  hypnotiser  should 
clearly  image  to  himself  some  idea,  and  that  idea  becomes  a 
visible  and  tangible  object  to  the  person  under  his  control. 

ADVICE  TO  THE  INQUIRER. 

After  a  reference  to  telepathy,  Mrs.  Besant  concludes 
as  follows : — 

Finally,  let  me  advise  the  inquirer  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
for  new  discoveries,  especially  in  the  sciences  of  electricity, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Let  him  read  Professor  Lodge's 
address  to  the  British  Association  at  Cardiff  last  autumn, 
and  Professor  Crooke's  address  to  the  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  London  last  November.  He  will  there  find 
pregnant  hints  of  the  lines  along  which  western  science  is 
preparing  to  advance,  and  he  will  perchance  begin  to  feel 
that  there  may  be  something  in  H.  P.  Blavatsky's  statement, 
that  the  Masters  of  Wisdom  are  preparing  to  give  proofs 
that  will  substantiate  the  secret  doctrine. 


In  the  Century  Magazine  for  January,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Buckley  writes  on  witchcraft.  His  paper  is  rather  dull 
and  commonplace.  He  says  the  investigation  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  where  witchcraft  is  not  believed  in 
there  are  no  cases,  but  that  they  occur  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  belief.  Is  not  this  a  curious  case 
of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  ?  Mr.  Buckley  holds 
that  witchcraft  is  at  the  present  time  believed  in  by  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  in  Canada 
the  belief  is  more  prevalent  than  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  for  January,  Miss 
Nelly  Hart  Woodworth  tells  the  story  of  the  ghost  of  a 
bridegroom  who,  being  drowned  on  his  way  to  the 
wedding,  appeared  in  his  astral  form  and  went  through 
the  ceremony,  disappearing  immediately  afterwards,  only 
to  reappear  when  his  bride  died,  to  welcome  her  into  the 
invisible  world. 

Mr.  David  G.  Ritchie  has  the  first  place  in  the  West- 
minster  Review  for  January  with  a  review  of  our  Christ- 
mas Number  under  the  title,  "The  Logic  of  a  Ghost's 
Advocate."  Mr.  Ritchie  sniffs  somewhat  at  our  poor 
ghosts.   He  concludes  his  paper  by  the  following  pre- 

Mr.  Stead  thinks  "  telepathy  "  may  come  to  prove  a  cheap 
substitute  for  telegraphy.  Of  this  we  may  feel  certain,  that 
if  he  runs  his  "  ideal  newspaper,"  with  its  columns  of  "  tele- 
pathic intelligence"  and  "interviews"  provided  by  the 
prying  "thought-bodies"  of  the  editorial  staff,  his  readers 
will  find  that  the  contents  will  not  be  more  entei  taining,  nor 
less  marked  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  editor,  than  has 
been  the  case  with  those  journals  which  he  has  conducted 
under  the  prosaic  limitations  of  the  pre- telepathic  press. 
Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
individuality  of  the  person  after  death,  it  is  consolatory 
to  know  that  our  individuality  will  survive  even  so 
revolutionary  a  reorganisation  of  journalistic  methods. 
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SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA. 

By  The  Duke  op  Marlborough. 

Under  the  somewhat  absurd  and  misleading  title  of 
"  Merry  England,"  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  writes  in 
the  New  Review  for  January  upon  the  development  of 
the  English-speaking  race  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  points  out  that  the  English  and  Americans 
are  practically  one  people,  dissimilar,  no  doubt,  as 

Professor  Bryce  shows  us,  in  many  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  that  govern  oar  political  constitutions,  and  yet 
singularly  one  in  our  social  conceptions,  in  our  literary  tastes 
and  popular  ideals.  So  much  is  this  true  that  the  statesman 
of  the  future  in  both  countries  will  lay  these  facts  to  heart 
as  he  .considers  the  interests  of  his  own  particular  country, 
seeing  the  enormous  potential  influence  that  can  be  derived 
from  a  proper  amalgamation  of  all  English-speaking  interests 
all  over  the  world,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  of  commerce,  and 
of  free  trade  in  thought  and  language  as  well  as  in  goods. 

His  account  of  America  is  interesting  and  fresh.  The 
aristocrat  of  the  England  across  the  sea  is  the  million- 
aire. The  American  has  one  leading  idea  that  stands 
above  religion,  politics,  sport,  and  everything  except 
family — it  is  the  road  to  wealth.  American  aristocracy 
represents  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Everything  that 
produces  riches  is  in  its  hands,  and  there  is  a  law  which 
gives  more  rigid  and  constant  protection  to  the  rights  of 
property  than  anything  that  exists  in  England.  The 
moneyed  aristocracy  of  America  is  far  more 
powerful  than  the  titular  aristocracy  of  England.  The 
squirearchy  of  America  is  the  legal  profession.  Life  in 
America  is  hard  for  the  mass,  they  have  no  time  for 
politics,  little  for  religion,  and  of  sport,  of  relaxation,  there 
is  none  in  America  outside  New  York  race  meetings  and 
other  large  towns,  yet  the  people  are  much  happier  take 
them  as  a  whole,  although  they  work  twice  as  hard.  A 
kindly  and  unselfish  hospitality  is  a  ruling  habit  of  almost 
all,  while  woman's  influence  is  everywhere  admitted. 
Discussing  the  influence  which  American  ideas  will  have 
upon  England,  ihe  Duke  says  :— 

In  another  generation  or  so  the  political  functions  of 
the  House  of  Lords  will  probably  disappear  even  by  the 
peers'  wish,  while  the  aristocracy  must  be  recruited  now 
entirely  from  trade.  There  are  no  great  wars  to  make  great 
generals,  there  are  no  powerful  sovereigns  to  make  great 
favourites.  The  essence  of  Mrs.  "  Partington's  n  hare  soup 
is,  in  fact,  not  there !  Besides  this,  you  have  an  entirely  new 
class  growing  up  which  has  great  similarity  of  circumstance, 
though  on  a  less  wealthy  scale,  to  America.  South 
Kensington  is  going  to  overshadow  Belgravia  and  Mayfair, 
^rhile  the  numberless  suburban  families,  with  wealth  derived 
from  fortign  trade  and  colonial  enterprise,  form  a  class  that 
-only  the  income-tax  collector  and  a  few  far-seeing  Belgravian 
mammas  have  the  remotest  idea  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  England  will  be 
felt  in  America  m  an  increasing  of  those  forms  of  leisure 
and  ease  which  an  older  civilisation  possesses : — 

But  it  is  clear  that  in  the  not  distant  future  America  will 
be  possessed  of  a  representative  class  of  landed  merchant 
nobles  who  will  vie  in  luxury  and  in  wealth  with  anything 
that  the  Old  World  ever  produced,  and  that  the  artistic 
riches  in  pictures,  in  furniture,  and  in  works  of  art  which 
have  been  so  enhanced  in  value  in  nineteenth-century 
Europe  will  be  raised  by  American  millionaire  buyers  of 
another  generation  to  the  most  fabulous  proportions.  Not* 
only  this,  but  English  ways  of  life  among  a  wealthy  class 
will  become  more  and  more  popular. 

After  alluding  to  some  drawbacks  in  the  American 
social  system,  he  says : — 

With  all  this  there  is,  however,  a  higher  standard  of  general 
xefinement  in  the  home  among  almost  all  classes  in  America. 


Even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  the  home  is  better  kept, 
more  attention  is  given  to  small  things,  dinners  and  festivities 
mean  more  as  entertainments  than  in  England.  There  is  less 
happy-go-lucky  sort  of  Bohemian  coffee-housing  all  round. 
The  tendency  to  nagging  and  gossip-mongering  of  an  ill- 
natured  character  is,  I  fancy,  rarer  in  that  country. 

The  American  woman  is  perhaps  the  most  different  thing 
in  America  to  anything  in  England.  She  has  a  natural 
quickness  for  appreciating  the  characters  of  the  men  around 
her,  and  she  takes  infinitely  more  trouble,  and  in  some 
respects  greater  interest,  all  round  than  the  English  woman 
displays.  Child-bearing  does  not  seem  to  crush  everything 
else  out  of  them  as  it  does  with  all  classes  in  England. 
Taking  the  two  people  together  there  is  really  far  less  differ- 
ence than  one  might  expect  to  find.  They  read  the  same 
books,  they  study  the  same  ideas,  and  they  hold  by  much  the 
same  ideals  in  England  and  America. 

LESSONS  FOR  A  YOUNG  MAN'S  LIFE. 

By  Prop.  John  Stuaet  Blackie. 
In  the  Young  Man  for  January  Prof.  Blackie  publishes 
an  interesting  article  on  Reminiscences  of  his  Youth.  Like 
a  lady's  letter,  the  most  important  part  of  it  is  in  the 
postscript,  in  which  he  sets  down  a  few  of  the  rules  of 
conduct  which  have  guided  him  through  life,  and  which 
he  has  no  doubt  may  have  contributed  largely  to  any 
praiseworthy  work  that  he  has  been  able,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life,  to  achieve. 

I.  Never  indulge  the  notion  that  you  have  any  absolute 
right  to  choose  the  sphere  or  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
are  to  put  forth  your  powers  of  social  action ;  but  let  your 
daily  wisdom  of  life  be  in  making  a  good  use  of  the  opporr 
tunities  given  you. 

II.  We  live  in  a  real,  and  a  solid,  and  a  truthful  world.  In 
such  a  world  only  truth,  in  the  long  run,  can  hope  to  prosper. 
Therefore  avoid  lies,  mere  show  and  sham,  and  hollow  super- 
ficiality of  all  kinds,  which  is  at  the  best  a  painted  lie.  Let 
whatever  you  are,  and  whatever  you  do,  grow  out  of  a  firm 
root  of  truth  and  a  strong  soil  of  reality. 

III.  The  nobility  of  life  is  work.  We  live  in  a  working 
world.  The  lazy  and  idle  man  does  not  count  in  the  plan  of 
campaign.  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  Let 
that  text  be  enough. 

IV.  Never  forget  St.  Paul's  sentence,  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law."   This  is  the  steam  of  the  social  machine. 

V.  But  the  steam  requires  regulation.  It  is  regulated  by 
intelligence  and  moderation.  Healthy  action  is  always  a 
balance  of  forces ;  and  all  extremes  are  dangerous ;  the 
excess  of  a  good  thing  being  often  more  dangerous  in  its 
social  consequences  than  the  excess  of  what  is  radically 
bad. 

VI.  Do  one  thing  well ;  "  be  a  whole  man,"  as  Chancellor 
Thurlow  said, "  To  one  thing  at  one  time."  Make  clean  work, 
and  leave  no  tags.  Allow  no  delays  when  you  are  at  a  thing  » 
do  it  and  be  done  with  it. 

VII.  Avoid  miscellaneous  reading.  Read  nothing  that 
you  do  not  care  to  remember  ;  and  remember  nothing  you 
do  not  mean  to  use. 

VIII.  Never  desire  to  appear  clever  and  make  a  show  of 
your  talents  before  men.  Be  honest,  loving,  kindly  and  sym- 
paiheticin  all  you  say  and  do.  Cleverness  will  flow  from 
you  naturally,  if  you  have  it ;  and  applause  will  come  to  you 
unsought  from  those  who  know  what  to  applaud ;  but  the 
applause  of  fools  is  to  be  shunned. 

IX.  Above  all  things  avoid  fault-finding,  and  a  habit  of 
criticism.  Let  your  rule  in  reference  to  your  social  senti- 
ments be  simply  this:  pray  for  the  bad,  pity  the  weak,  enjoy 
the  good,  and  reverence  both  the  great  and  the  small,  as 
playing  each  his  part  aptly  in  the  divine  symphony  of  the 
universe. 
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THE  ISSUE  IN  THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN. 

THE  METHODS  OP  SIB  CHARLES  DILKE's  HENCHMAN. 

There  ia  an  article  of  twenty-one  pages  in  the  Welsh 
Review  for  January,  written  by  Mr.  Harold  Frederic, 
London  correspondent  of  the  Neio  York  Times,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  collaboration  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  which 
is  facetiously  described  by  its  author  as  an  "  answer  "  to 
my  article  on  u  The  Issue  in  the  Forest  of  Dean."  Mr. 
Harold  Frederic  seems  to  have  had  his  brief  endorsed 
by  the  familiar  instruction, "  No  case ;  abuse  the  plaintiff's 
attorney."  This  he  does  with  hearty  goodwill.  As  the 
essence  of  the  article  lies  in  the  vigour  of  his  abuse,  the 
best  summary  of  his  arguments  is  simply  to  string 
together  the  epithets  he  applies  to  me,  apparently  in  the 
hope  that  by  painting  me  black  Sir  Charles  Dilke '  may 
appear  as  an  angel  of  light.  Mr.  Frederic's  logic  is  that 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  ought  to  be  returned  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean  because  he  has  called  W.  T.  Stead 
A  liar. 

A  mountebank. 
A  blasphemer. 

While  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  adds  to  these  choice  flowers 
of  speech  the  further  information  that  W.  T.  Stead  is 

A  crank,  or  a  fraud. 

A  slanderer, 
who  is 

Encased  in  brass, 

With  a  calloused  hide ; 
who  has 

A  fakirs  vanity, 

A  drab's  malevolence, 

A  nasty  but  highly  commercial  fancy,  and 

Is  more  slippery  than  an  eel  in  a  backet  of  soft  soap. 
This  frightful  creature,  who  has  caused  "  so  many 
wounded  and  outraged  breasts  to  groan  in  hopeless 
dejection  during  this  past  ten  years  "  has,  Mr.  Frederic 
declares,  been  guilty  of  the  following  offences  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  : — 

Tireless  and  venomous  persecution. 

Monstrous  and  unspeakable  infamy. 

Written  sickening  articles. 

Invented  imaginary  demons. 

Pachydermatously  indifferent  to  facts. 

Dishonesty. 

Shameless  pretence. 

Trampled  candour,  fairness,  and  decency  under  foot. 

Compiled  purulent  stuff. 

Misquotation  and  misrepresentation. 

Abused  good  faith. 

Rancorous  persecution. 

Falseness,  blasphemy. 

Meanness. 

Open  misstatements. 
Oewardly  evasion. 
Effrontery. 
Impudence. 
Crusade  of  filth. 

Licence  of  indecency  and  blasphemy. 
And  finding  even  his  own  American  vocabulary  fail  him 
in  describing  this  unique  portrait  of  human  depravity,  Mr. 
Frederic  borrows  the  phrase-book  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 
and  proclaims  that  I  am  a  veritable  Mokanna,  a  satyr  with 
a  monkey  face,  who  puts  my  tongue  in  my  cheek  while  my 
dupes  sing  praises  to  me  as  a  virgin  God.  Granting  all 
this  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
prove  that  Sir  Charles  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
represent  any  constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Even  if  I  am  the  devil  incarnate,  no  single  man  can 
exhaust  all  the  diabolic  possibilities  of  possession. 

Mr.  Frederic  only  says  one  thing  that  is  new,  and  that 


thing  is  not  true.  He  brings  forward  as  a  "  revelation  n 
that  is  to  demolish  me  utterly  an  assertion  which  is  a 
lie,  and  which  I  hope  he  will  have  the  grace  to  admit  is- 
a  lie,  and  to  give  up  the  name  of  his  informant. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  PROTEST  AT  ABERDEEN. 

The  committee  of   the  Aberdeen  Trades'  Council' 
invited   Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  open  the  Trades'  Exhi- 
bition.    It   was   the  first   occasion  for    six  years* 
on  which  any  public  or  quasi-public  body  had  ever 
suggested  his  appearance  in  a  public  function  such 
as  the  opening  of  an  exhibition.    Great  was  the  re- 
joicing in  Sloanc  Street  and  among  the  band  of  wirepullers 
which  regards  all  social  and  political  movements  from  the 
sole  point  of  view  of  their  probable  effect  in  enabling 
them  to  force  back  the  co-respondent  in  the  Crawford 
Divorce  case  into  a  position  which  he  forfeited  without 
complying  with  the  conditions  which  he  himself  declared 
were  indispensable  before  he  could  again  be  restored  to 
public  confidence.    For  some  time  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  approaching  ceremony,  but  tardily  the  citizens  of 
Aberdeen  seemed  to  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  the  trap  into- 
which  they  had  fallen.    A  protest  appeared  in  the  local 
press  against  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  at  the 
opening  ceremony,  and  so  strong  was  the  sentiment 
evoked  that  the  Lord  Provost  and  the  magistrates,  who 
were    officially   invited    to    attend    the    opening  of 
the  exhibition,   unanimously  decided  that  it  would 
be  improper  for  them  to  take  any  part  in  the  cere- 
mony.    Notwithstanding    this    emphatic  intimation 
from  the  representatives  of  the  civic  community  that 
his  appearance  in   their  midst  was  regarded  as  an 
outrage  on  the  moral  sense  of  the  city,  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
persisted  in  performing  the  ceremony.     So  strong,, 
however,  was  the  feeling  against  him,  that  of  the  200 
invitations  issued  to  the  leading  citizens,  hardly  any  were- 
accepted.  Not  only  were  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
judicial  bench  and  leading  citizens  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  but  out  of  a  city  of  120,000  population  the 
attendance  was  so  small  that  one  newspaper  estimated 
the  numbers  present  at  500,  another  at  1,000.  The 
Trades'   Council   profess   to   represent   over  10,000 
working   people.     Many    who    refused    to  attend 
during  the  ceremony  paid  for  admission  afterwards, 
thinking  that   their    absence    at    the   opening  was 
sufficient  to  emphasize  their  disapproval  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Trades'  Council.  An  influentially-attended  meeting 
of  ministers  and  leading  citizens  was  held  to  protest- 
against  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  Aberdeen, 
and   they  unanimously  passed   the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

That  this  meeting  regrets  profoundly,  in  the  interests  of 
morality,  the  action  of  the  Trades'  Council  in  asking  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  to  open  their  Industrial  Exhibition.  Expresses 
its  satisfaction  that  the  magistrates,  by  their  action  in  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  invitation  to  be  present,  have  given  voice  to 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  community,  and  trust  that  the 
citizens  will  support  them  in  the  course  they  have  taken. 

A  citizens'  protest  was  then  drawn  up,  to  which  the 
names  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  various 
Churches  were  appended.  Seldom  has  a  more  severe 
rebuke  been  administered  to  those  who  insolently  attempt 
to  outrage  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community. 

The  action  of  the  magistrates  and  clergy  of  Aberdeen, 
following  so  closely  after  the  vigorous  protest  of  the 
Christian  ministers  at  Festiniog  will  set  an  example 
which  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  sentiment  of 
the  community  will  do  well  to  follow  wherever  similar 
occasion  arises. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  BOSTON. 

Br  Raxph  Waldo  Emerson. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January  publishes  an ^essay 
written  by  Emerson  on  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1861.  it 
is  a  noble  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  America 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans.  Boston  people 
think,  and  rightly  think,  a  great  deal  of  their  city,  but  it 
is  the  first  time  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  Boston 
.compared  with  Florence.    Emerson  says  :— 

What  Vasari  said,  three  hundred  years  ago,  of  the  repub- 
lican city  of  Florence,  might  be  said  of -  Boston :  » that  the 
desire  for  glory  and  honour  is  powerfully  generated  by  the 
air  of  that  place  in  the  men  of  every  profession.  We  find  no 
less  stimulus  in  our  native  air ;  no  less  ambition  m  our  b  ood 
which  puritanism  has  not  sufficiently  chastised ;  and  at  least 
4in  equal  freedom  in  our  laws  and  customs,  with  as  many  and 
as  tempting  rewards  to  toil,  with  so  many  phuanthropies, 
•humanities,  charities,,  soliciting  us  to  be  great  and  good. 

From  Boston  Emerson  proceeds  to  a  little  disquisition 
upon  great  cities,  and  incidentally  refers  to  London 

London  now  for  a  thousand  years  has  been  in  an  affirma- 
tive or  energising  mood ;  has  not  stopped  growing,  Linn^us, 
like  a  naturalist,  esteeming  the  globe  a  big  egg,  called 
London  the  punctum  saliens  in  the  yolk  of  the  world. 
Returning  to  Boston,  he  declares : — 
I  do  not  speak  with  any  fondness,  but  the  language  of 
-coldest  history,  when  I  say  that  Boston  command*  attention 
as  the  town  which  was  appointed  in  the  destiny  of  nations  to 
lead  the  civilisation  of  North  America. 

The  sight  was  almost  ideal.  A  deep  and  islanded  bay 
where  a  copious  river  entered  it,  and  where  a  bold  shore 
was  bounded  by  rich,  undulating  woodland.  The  foun- 
ders of  Massachusetts,  Emerson  remarks,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  hardy  men ;  rather  comfortable  atjaens 
than  accustomed  to  the  rough  task  of  discoverers.  They 
not  only  suffered  many  things  from  bears  and  wolves,  but 
tormented  themselves  with  fears  of  lions,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  burn  over  Monadnoc.  Still  these  Englishmen,  with 
the  Middle  Ages  still  obscuring  their  reason,  were  full  of 
•Christian  thought.  They  were  precisely  the  idealists  of 
England ;  the  most  religious  in  a  religious  era.  These 
men  are  a  bridge  to  us  between  the  unparalleled  piety  of 
the  Hebrew  epoch  and  our  own.  Who,  he  cries,  shall 
restore  us  the  odoriferous  Sabbath  which  made  the  earth 
And  the  humble  roof  a  sanctity.  The  climate  pinched 
their  features,  and  tended  to  degrade  then?  characters, 
but— 

As  an  antidote  to  the  spirit  of  commerce  and  of  econ  omy 
the  religious  spirit— always  enlarging,  firing  man,  prompting 
the  pursuit  of  the  vast,  the  beautiful,  the  unattainable— was 
especially  necessary  to  the  culture  of  New  England. 

It  is  the  property  of  religious  sentiment  to  be  the 
most  refining  of  all  influences.  All  else  is  coarse  and 
external.  Tne  religious  sentiment  gave  the  iron  purpose 
in  the  arm,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  out  a  great  and 
cenerous  scheme  of  colonisation,  manly  meant  and  manly 
done.  The  New  England  was  more  than  the  Old  England 
over  again  :— 

European  critics  regret  the  detachment  of  the  Puritans  to 
this  country  without  aristocracy ;  which  a  little  reminds  one 
of  the  pity  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers  when  shown  a  hand- 
some Englishman :  "What  a  pity  he  has  no  goitre!"  The 
future  historian  will  regard  the  detachment  of  the  Puritans 
without  aristocracy  as  the  supreme  fortune  of  the  colony,  as 
.great  a  gain  to  mankind  as  the  opening  of  this  continent 

If  John  Bull  interests  you  at  home,  come  and  see  him 
under  new  conditions — come  and  see  the  Jonathanisation  of 
John. 

The  essence  of  the  new  principles  was  expressed  in  the 


little  formula,  "I  am  as  good  as  you  be,"  and  Boston 
never  wanted  a  good  spirit  of  rebellion  in  it  from  the 
planting  until  now.  The  profession  imposed  on  its 
founders  and  its  people  was  Liberty — 

Liberty,  clean  and  wise.  It  was  to  be  built  on  Religion, 
the  emancipator— Religion  which  teaches  equality  of  all 
men  in  view  of  the  spirit  which  created  man. 

But  the  genius  of  Boston  is  seen  in  her  real  independence, 
productive  power,  and  Northern  acuteness  of  mind,  which  is 
in  nature  hostile  to  oppression.  It  is  a  good  city  as  cities  go. 
Nature  is  good.  The  climate  is  electric,  good  for  wit  and 
good  for  character.  What  public  souls  have  lived  here,  what 
social  benefactors,  what  eloquent  preachers,  skilf  ul  workmen, 
stout  captains,  wise  merchants ;  what  fine  artists,  what  girted 
conversers,  what  mathematicians,  what  lawyers,  what  wits ! 
And  where  is  the  middle  class  so  able,  virtuous,  and  in- 
structed ? 

A  PLEA  FOR  A  BROAD  CHURCH  PROPAGANDA. 

Mr.  Thomas  Collins  Snow,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  January,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Liberal 
Theology  in  the  Church  of  England,"  pleads  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Broad  Church  Party  should 
seek  a  distinct  recognition  of  themselves  as  a  legitimate 
party,  and  further  increase  the  number. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  we  ought  to  possess  certain 
definite  institutions,  of  which  the  three  following  are  in- 
dispensable : — 

(1)  A  society,  something  like  the  English  Church  Union, 
or  the  Church  Association,  or  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
(except  that  this  last  is  undenominational),  consisting  of 
persons  acknowledging  themselves  as  Latitudinarian  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  eur  doctrines  generally,  and  especially  of  defend- 
ing all  Latitudinarian  holders  of  offices  whose  positions  are 
endangered  on  doctrinal  grounds. 

(2)  Institutions  for  education,  including  the  spread  of 
literature,  the  training  of  candidates  for  Holy  orders,  the 
religious  instruction  of  other  students,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  theological  learning. 

(3)  Missions  to  the  heathen,  preferably  by  arrangement 
with  the  older  missionary  societies  to  accept  Latitudinarian 
missionaries  supported  by  us ;  but  failing  this,  by  means  of 
a  new  missionary  society,  avoiding  collision  with  the  older 
societies  as  they  avoid  collisions  with  each  other,  and 
working  with  them  so  far  as  they  will  let  us :  missions  also 
to  the  degraded  and  destitute  parts  of  the  English  population, 
conducted  in  the  same  way,  by  alliance  with  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  existing  agencies  where  they  will  accept  us,  by 
separate  agencies  where  they  will  not,  but  always  distinctly 
-teaching  our  principles. 

In  explaining  how  he  would  work  out  his  scheme,  he 
makes  the  following  suggestions : — 

On  one  important  point  we  might  educate  by  object-lessons 
—the  equality  of  the  Christian  Churches.  In  fact,  by  con- 
certed action,  it  might  not  only  be  taught  but  accomplished 
— "  jumped,"  as  the  phrase  is.  Remember  Stanley's  discovery 
that  the  law  does  not  forbid  Nonconformist  ministers  to 
preach  in  churches.  It  may  not  be  good  law,  but  it  is  good 
enough  to  fight  with.  Let  our  Society  appoint  a  Conciliation 
Sunday.  On  that  day  let  every  beneficed  clergyman 
who  belongs  to  us  invite  a  Nonconformist  minister  to 
preach  in  his  church,  and  every  non-beneficed  clergyman 
officiate  in  a  Nonconformist  chapel  (and  administer  the  Com- 
munion according  to  the  forms  there  in  use,  if  the  rules  of 
the  denomination  allow  him) ;  then  let  the  bishops  do  their 
worst.  Let  us  take  it  before  all  the  possible  courts,  and  if 
the  courts  decide  against  us  let  na  use  the  invincible  weapon  of 
the  Ritualists :  let  us  go  to  prison  for  contempt."  After 
half-a-dozen  imprisonments  the  bishops  would  desist  for 
very  shame,  as  they  have  done  with  the  Ritualists.  When 
the  next  Conciliation  Sunday  came  round  it  would  be  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Djgjtjzed  by  (^QOgle 
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james  russell  lowell. 

By  Henry  James. 
In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January  Mr.  Henry  ^ames 
writes  sixteen  or  seventeen  pages  about  Mr.  Lowell.  The 
paper  is  one  partly  of  reminiscences  and  partly  of 
criticism  : — 

It  was  in  looking  at  him  as  a  man  of  letters  that  one  got 
closest  to  him,  and  some  of  his  more  fanatical  friends  are  not 
to  be  deterred  from  regarding  his  career  as  in  the  last  analy- 
sis a  tribute  to  the  dominion  of  style.  This  is  the  idea  that 
his  name  most  promptly  evokes  to  my  sense  ;  and  though  it 
was  not  by  any  means  the  only  idea  he  cherished,  the  unity 
of  his  career  is  surely  to  be  found  in  it.  He  carried  style — 
the  style  of  literature  —into  regions  in  which  we  rarely  look 
for  it :  into  politics,  of  all  places  in  the  world ;  into  diplo- 
macy, into  stammering  civic  dinners  and  ponderous  anniver* 
saries,  into  letters  and  notes  and  telegrams,  into  every  turn  of 
the  hour — absolutely  into  conversation,  where,  indeed,  it 
freely  disguised  itself  as  intensely  colloquial  wit. 

Mr.  James  says  that  the  sign  by  which  Lowell  was 
best  known  in  Europe  was  his  intensely  rational  con- 
sciousness, which  was  to  him  the  strongest  form  of  piety. 
New  England  was  heroic  to  him,  and  his  America  was  a 
magnificent  conception,  admirably  conceived  and  lovable 
object  of  allegiance.  Yet,  although  he  was  so  absolutely 
American,  he  was  abundantly  European.  He  was  so 
steeped  in  history  and  literature  that  to  some  yearning 
young  persons  he  made  the  taste  of  knowledge  sweeter 
almost  than  it  was  ever  to  be  again. 

His  robust  love  of  study  went  sociably  arm  in  arm  with  a 
robust  love  of  life.  This  love  of  life  was  so  strong  in  him 
that  he  could  lose  himself  in  little  diversions  as  well  as  in 
big  books.  He  was  fond  of  everything  human  and  natural, 
everything  that  had  colour  and  character,  and  no  gaiety,  no 
sense  of  comedy,  was  ever  more  easily  kindled  by  contact. 
When  he  was  not  surrounded  by  great  pleasures  he  could 
find  his  account  in  small  ones,  and  no  situation  could  be  dull 
for  a  man  in  whom  all  reflection,  all  reaction,  was  witty. 

Mr.  James  spent  much  time  with  him  both  in  Paris 
and  in  Florence.  He  saw  nothing  of  him  in  Spain,  but 
when  he  met  him  in  London  he  heard  much  from  him  of 
his  life  in  Madrid,  in  the  palace  in  which  the  ghost  of 
Charles  V.  still  walks.  When  he  came  to  London  he 
found  himself  immediately  the  first  of  after-dinner 
speakers  : — 

She  is  the  great  consumer  of  spices  and  sweets ;  if  I  were 
not  afraid  of  forcing  the  image,  I  should  say  that  she  is  too 
unwieldy,  to  feed  herself,  and  requires,  in  recurring  seasons, 
as  she  sits,  prodigiously,  at  her  banquet,  to  be  approached 
with  the  consecrated  ladle.  She  placed  this  implement  in 
Mr.  Lowell's  hands  with  a  confidence  so  immediate  as  to  be 
truly  touching— a  confidence  that  speaks  for  the  eventual 
amalgamation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  a  way  that, 
surely,  no  casual  friction  can  obliterate.  She  can  confer 
conspicuity,  at  least  for  the  hour,  so  well  that  she  is  con- 
stantly under  the  temptation  to  do  so ;  she  holds  a  court  for 
those  who  speak  to  her,  and  she  is  perpetually  trying  voices. 
She  recognised  Mr.  Lowell's  from  the  first  and  appointed  him 
really  her  speaker-in-chief. 

Referring  to  his  functions  as  American  Minister  in 
London,  Mr.  James  says  : — 

None  the  less  it  was  impossible  to  be  witness  of  his  general 
action  during  his  residence  in  England  without  feeling  that, 
not  only  by  the  particular  things  he  did,  but  by  the  general 
thing  he  was,  he  contributed  to  a  large  ideal  of  peace.  We 
certainly  owe  to  him  (and  by  "  we  "  I  mean  both  countries — 
he  made  that  plural  elastic)  a  mitigation  of  danger.  There 
is  always  danger  between  country  and  country,  and  danger 
in  small  and  shameful  forms  as  well  as  big  and  inspiring 
ones ;  but  the  danger  is  less  and  the  dream  of  peace  more 
rosy  when  beguiled  into  a  common  admiration. 
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the  place  of  the  clergy  in  politics. 

The  Review  of  the  Churches  makes  this  the  subject  of 
its  symposium  in  its  December  number.  Canon  Barker, 
Canon  Wilberf orce,  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  Rev.  J.  Guinness 
Rogers,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Maodonald  discuss  the 
subject  from  the  clerical  point  of  view.  They  are  all 
practically  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  parson  has  a  duty 
as  a  citizen  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Maodonald,  who- 
thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  the  parson  is  better  out  of 
politics.  Mr.  Maodonald  thinks  that  the  men  are  very 
few  who  will  not  do  more  harm  than  good  in  leaving  the 
quiet  paths  of  ministerial  duty  to  take  part  in  political 
life.  Canon  Wilberforce  replies  thus  to  the  four 
questions  put  by  the  editor  of  the  Review  of  the 
Churches : — 

1.  Inasmuch  as  "  politics  n  are  the  morals  of  the  nation,  I 
consider  that  the  oft-repeated  aphorism,  that  the  acredited 
ministers  of  religion  overstep  their  functions  when  they 
actively  participate  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  time,  is 
both  shallow  and  mischievous.  If  the  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations abstain  from  influencing  the  political  life  of  the 
nation,  the  mainsprings  of  national  progress  are  likely  ta 
become  unspiritualised. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  their  influence  should  be  exerted 
will  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances,  and  should  be  in 
the  support  of  principles  without  regard  to  parties. 

I  consider  that  the  sacred  ministry,  so  far  from  emancipat- 
ing an  intelligent  Englishman  from  participating  in  the 
responsibilities  of  political  life,  accentuates  his  obligations 
as  a  citizen  of  heaven  to  raise  his  voice  against  State-per- 
mitted vices  which  tend  to  undermine  the  stability  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  and,  though  he  may  lose  popularity  amongst 
lukewarm  temporisers,  who  would  prefer  to  hear  in 
their  pulpits  echoes  of  their  own  opinions,  his  ministry  un- 
questionably gains  in  real  power  if  he  has  the  courage  solemnly 
to  proclaim,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  a  contested 
election,  the  responsibility  before  God  of  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  in  connection  with  such  blots  upon  Christian  civilisa- 
tion as  the  Indian  opium  revenue,  the  demoralising  bane  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  the  inadequate  protection  of  the  purity  of 
women,  and  the  oppression  of  weaker  people,  without  courting* 
the  favour  or  shrinking  from  the  displeasure  of  any  political 
party,  however  powerful. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  what  has  and  what  has  not  been 
a  blessing  in  the  past  life  of  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  the  eter- 
nal purpose  works  behind  all  the  multitudinous  activities  of 
national  life,  and  in  that  eternal  purpose  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  ultimate  good. 

4.  I  see  no  necessity  for  the  differentiation  suggested.  The 
presence  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  their  com- 
plete freedom  to  debate  and  vote  upon  every  question  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  nation,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that 
the  abstention  of  her  ordained  ministry  from  the  political 
issues  of  the  day  is  not  the  theory  of  the  Church  of  England. 


In  the  New  England  Magazine  for  December  there  is  a 
paper,  entitled  "Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft,"  which  is 
somewhat  disappointing,  although  it  is  only  the  first 
instalment  of  the  article.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  very 
beautiful  portrait  of  Governor  Bradstreet.  What  is  most 
interesting  in  the  paper  is  the  evidence  which  was  then 
taken,  which  seems  to  prove  that  most  of  the  mischief  was 
done  by  the  witches'  doubles.  The  apparition  of  Sarah 
Good  seems  to  have  been  a  very  troublesome  double  in- 
deed, having  pinched,  beat,  choked,  and  pricked  her 
victims  with  pins.  None  of  our  present  astral  spirits* 
behave  themselves  so  unseemly. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  LABOURER  ? 

By  Lord  Thring. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Lord  Thring  writes,  as  his 
wont,  intelligently  and  lucidly,  as  to  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  in  order  to  settle  the  land  question.  His  own 
summary  of  his  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
paragraph,  which  should  be  committed  to  heart  by  par- 
liamentary candidates  in  every  rural  constituency  at  the 
coming  election : — 

Comparatively  small  amendments  of  the  statute-book  would 
remove  the  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  complete  scheme 
of  improvement.  Arouse  the  Revenue  authorities  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  you  have  brought  into  the 
market  from  time  to  time  parcels  of  land  of  a  size 
eminently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  labourer.  Moreover, 
they  will  not  be  huddled  together  in  large  unmanageable 
lumps,  but  distributed  in  small  holdings  throughout  the 
rural  parishes.  Create  district  registers  of  title  by 
making  every  County  Council  a  register  office  for  titles  and  a 
sale  office  of  land,  and  you  have  the  machinery  for 
selling  the  land.  Make  the  Post  Office  an  advertising 
inptrument,  and  their  officers  collectors  of  the  instal- 
ments of  purchase-money,  and  there  arises  a  complete  organi- 
sation for  bringing  home  to  the  peasant  a  knowledge  of  the 
land  he  can  buy,  and  a  perception  of  the  easy  mode  in  which 
he  can  acquire  that  land,  pay  the  purchase-money,  and  deal 
with  it  cheaply.  Create  village  councils,  and  you  invest  the 
peasant  with  a  status  which  will  give  him  an  interest  in  his 
village,  and  a  position  which  he  will  not  readily  exchange 
for  that  of  a  town  resident.  It  is  not,  however,  the  interest 
of  the  well-to-do  labourer  which  is  alone  to  be  considered. 
Dives  and  Lazarus  may  well  both  claim  sympathy.  Make  it 
the  duty  of  the  parish  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the  County 
Council  as  a  secondary  authority,  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
public  to  the  footpaths  and  the  roadside  wastes,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  artist,  the  stranger,  and  the  ploughman  shall 
rest  on  the  head  of  the  Government  who  cares  for  such 
things,  small  in  themselves  but  large  in  their  effects. 
from  a  farmer's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  who  follows  Lord  Thring,  discusses 
the  proposals  of  both  political  parties  with  considerable 
severity  and  impartiality.  He  maintains  that  the  less 
power  the  parish  council  has  in  the  taking  and  letting  of 
land  the  better  it  will  be.  The  county  council  should  be 
the  supreme  local  authority  with  either  district  councils 
or  parish  councils  acting  under  it  and  sending  delegates 
to  it,  but  there  should  not  be  both  parish  and  district 
councils.  Mr.  Bear  is  in  favour  of  district  councils.  He 
thinks  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  rural  community  to  commit  any  considerable 
powers  to  the  parish  councils.  Mr.  Bear  thinks  that  the 
worst  of  foreign  competition  is  now  over,  and  that  an  era 
of  moderate  prosperity  for  agriculture  is  now  beginning. 
Nothing  would  more  rapidly  increase  the  demand  for 
labour  than  a  real  and  effective  Tenant  Bight  Act,  giving 
security  for  the  capital  of  farmers  invested  in  their 
homes.  Mrs.  Batson,  writing  on  "  Hodge  at  Home," 
pleads  for  two  things,  which  are  not  often  coupled  to- 
gether ;  first,  that  the  labourer  should  be  deprived  of  his 
beer,  and  secondly,  that  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
marry  as  soon  as  possible.  Twenty-three  is  better  than 
twenty-five,  but  twenty  is  better  than  either. 

Those  persons  who  wish  to  see  the  arguments  against 
interfering  with  the  free  immigration  of  foreigners  into 
the  United  States  should  read  the  article  by  Jay  Balknap 
on  "  Immigration"  in  Belford's  for  December. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Prince  calculates,  in  Longman's 
Magazne  for  January,  that  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair 
of  herrings,  if  they  all  lived  and  perpetuated  their  kind, 
would  in  a  few  years  produce  a  mass  of  solid  matter  equal 
in  bulk  to  that  of  the  whole  world. 


CONTEMPORARY  POETS, 

A  CURIOUS  MUSTER  ROLL. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  J anuary, 
gives  a  list  of  sixty-six  poets  whose  verse  has  been 
printed  at  least  in  the  present  reign.  I  extract  the  list 
as  a  curiosity  : — 

Arnold,  Sir  B.  Morris,  L. 

Austin,  Alfred  Morris,  W. 

Barlow,  Oeorge  Myers,  B. 

Beeching.  H.  0.  Myers,  F.  W.  H. 

Bevingion,  Louisa  Nicbol.  Joha 

Blalkie,  J.  A.  Noel,  Rodea 

Blind,  Mathilde  Palgrave,  F. 

Blunt,  Wilfrid  Patmore,  Coventry 

Bridges,  Robert  Payne,  John 

Brooke,  Stopford  Pollock.  W.  H. 

Buchanan,  Robert  Raffalovich,  M.  A. 

Clarke,  Herbert  Rawnaley,  H.  M. 

De  Vete,  Aubrey  Robinson,  A.  Mary  F.  (Madame 

Dobson,  Austin  Darmtsteter) 

Dowden,  Edward  Bodd,  Rennell 

Fane,  Violet  Roasetti,  Christina 

P/eeland,  William  Bostetti.  W.  M. 

Garnett,  Richard  Sharp,  William 

Gosse,  Edmund  Simoox,  G.  A. 

Hake,  T.  Gordon  Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Hamilton,  Eugene  Lee  Swinburne,  A.  C. 

Henley,  W.  R.  Symonds,  J.  A. 

Holmes,  E.  G.  A.  Tennvson,  Frederick 

Ingelow,  Jean  Todhunter,  J. 

Kemble,  Frances  A.  (Mrs.  Butler)      Tom  son,  Graham  (Mis.) 

Lang,  Andrew  Tynan,  Katharine 

Lefroy,  B.  C.  Waddingjon,  Samuel 

Locker-  Lampson,  F.  Watson.  William 

Mackay,  Brie  Watts,  Theodore 

Marzials,  Frank  Webster,  Augusta 

Meredith,  George  Wilde,  Oscar 

Meynell,  Alice  (Mrs.)  Woods,  Margaret  (Mrs.) 

Monkhouse,  Cosmo  Yeats,  W.  B. 

Mr.  Trail  maintains  that  at  least  fifty  living  English- 
men are  able  to  speak  in  the  veritable  and  authentic 
language  of  the  poet.  There  has  been  nothing  to  com- 
pare to  this  general  mastery  of  form  in  any  former  age. 


The  Bankers'  Magazine.— This  magazine  started 
on  its  career  in  April,  1844,  about  the  time  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  considering  his  Bank  Act.  In 
connection  with  Mr.  Goschen's  proposal  to  issue  £1 
notes,  the  editor  now  turns  back  to  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  Bankers'  Magazine  for  a  record  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  speeches  on  banking  and  currency,  and 
in  the  January  number  quotes  passages  in  which  Peel 
described  the  banking  abuses  and  banking  needs  of  his 
time.  There  are  also  excellent  portraits  of  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  of  Mr.  Gilbart,  the  father  of  the  modern  joint-stock 
banking  system  ;  an  editorial  on  Mr.  Goschen's  Currency 
Plan,  while  a  review  of  the  P  ogress  of  Banking  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1891,  is  begun. 

In  the  Newbery  Home  Magazine  for  January,  ardent 
Evangelicals  will  read  with  shuddering  horror  the  answer 
to  the  fifty-eight  Church  Notes  and  Queries,  which  is : — 
"  Has  the  Church  of  England  ever  deliberately  accepted 
the  word  Protestant  ?"  The  editor  answers  emphatically, 
Never  ;  not  only  has  she  never  sanctioned  its  use,  but  on 
one  memorable  occasion  in  1689,  it  was  deliberately 
rejected. 

In  Belford's  Magazine  for  December  there  is  an  inte- 
resting, though  brief t  account  of  "Life  on  the  Western 
Plains  of  America  Thirty  Years  Ago."  The  evolution  of 
society  in  a  place  like  Denver  has  seldom  been  described 
with  more  simple  realism  than  by  this  gambler  who  made 
his  pile  and  lost  it  in  the  wildest,  roughest,  coldest,  hot- 
test place  on  the  planet. 

There  is  a  very  interesting,  pleasantly  written  paper 
in  the  English  Illustrated  for  January  on  "  Village  life 
in  Olden  Time,"  by  Mr.  Frederick  Gale.  It  is  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  feature  of  a  phase  of  English  life 
which  has  passed  awa%ig.t.zedby( 
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mrs.  besant  and  dr.  pusey. 

By  Rev.  Principal  Charles  Chapman,  LL.D. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Thinker,  a  review  of 
world-wide  thought,  the  Rev.  Principal  Charles  Chapman, 
LL.D.,  publishes  au  article  on  Mrs.  Besant's  doubt  and 
her  interview  with  Dr.  Pusey.  Speaking  of  our  Character 
Sketch,  Dr.  Chapman  says : — 

One  of  the  most  touching  and  suggestive  pieces  of  per- 
sonal history  published  in  modern  times,  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  religious  experience,  is  the  account  given  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Review  op  Reviews  of  the  progress, 
or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  decline,  of  Mrs.  Besant  from 
the  Christian  faith  to  blank  Atheism,  followed  by  a  slight 
return  upwards  to  Theosophy,  To  many  the  article  re- 
ferred to  came  as  a  welcome  relief,  giving  as  it  did 
information  concerning  her  early  domestic  troubles, 
the  origin  and  progress  of  her  mental  conflicts,  and 
the  upright,  blameless  moral  character  manifested  through- 
out her  trials.  Mrs.  Besant  may  take  to  herself  the 
-consolation  that  by  means  of  these  revelations  there  has  been 
awakened,  in  the  minds  of  many  who  cling  to  the  Christian 
faith  as  for  very  life,  a  sincere  sympathy  and  respect, 
In  the  future  she  need  not  lack  sympathy  and  most  kindly 
help  should  she  ever  care  to  seek  it.  But  it  is  rare  that  the 
public  is  made  acquainted,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
•sorrows  and  perplexities  of  such  a  notable  character,  and,  on 
the  other,  with  the  procedure,  in  dealing  with  them,  of  so 
distinguished  a  counsellor  ;  and  the  interest  aroused  in  this 
case  becomes  the  more  pathetic  from  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
view proved  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the  career  of  the 
sufferer  downwards  towards  the  blankest  Atheism. 

Dr.  Chapman  says  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
•Christian  men  of  all  denominations  and  shades  of  belief 
passed  silent  judgment  on  the  whole  case  as  presented  by 
Sirs.  Besant  herself.  He  thinks  that  Dr.  Pusey's  attitude 
towards  Mrs.  Besant  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  inter- 
view was  inconsistent  with  his  previous  action.  Having 
begun  by  advising  her  to  read  Liddon's  "  Bdmpton 
Lectures/'  he  treated  her  in  the  personal  interview  as  if 
she  were  a  penitent,  and  required  her  instant  and  un- 
questioned submission  to  the  Church.  Mrs.  Besant  had 
been  expected  to  find  a  guidance  into  truth  ;  she  met  with 
a  blunt  demand  for  blind  submission: — 

Not  often  does  a  guide  of  the  perplexed  find  one  so  pre- 
pared for  sympathetic  treatment.  With  the  quick  instinct 
of  an  educated  woman  she  saw  that  he  did  not  realise  her 
difficulties  and  bear  them  on  his  heart,  and  hence  she  felt 
that  he  could  never  offer  the  clue  to  their  solution.  The 
two  beings  lived  in  different  intellectual  hemispheres, 
and  spoke  an  untranslatable  language.  Jt  was  Dr.  Pusey's 
business  to  cross  over  in  imagination  to  her  hemisphere,  and 
learn  the  language  of  her  soul.  This  he  did  not  do.  Again,  Dr. 
Pusey  added  to  the  original  difficulty  by  the  introduction  of 
another.  Thus  Mrs.  Besant  was  intent  on  knowing  about  one 
doctrine ;  Dr.  Pusey  insisted  on  the  immediate  acceptance  of 
two  doctrines.  She  wanted  scriptural  reasons  for  believing  on 
Christ  as  the  true  Son  of  God ;  he  not  only  gave  no  such 
reasons,  but  required  that  she  should  believe  something  else 
at  the  expense  of  her  own  free  judgment.  It  is  obvious  that 
Mrs.  Besant's  Churchism  was  not  of  Dr.  Pusey's  type,  for  she 
was  utterly  surprised  at  the  unreasonableness  of  this  pro- 
cedure. Naturally,  instead  of  easing  the  original  difficulty, 
it  aggravated  it.  One  of  the  first  and  most  important  things 
to  be  done  would  be  to  establish  friendly  relations  without  too 
great  eagerness  at  first  to  enter  into  a  hard  and  continuous 
discussion  of  the  question  at  issue. 

Dr.  Chapman's  conclusion  of  the  whole  matt  jr  is  as 
follows : — 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  her  difficulties  lay  in  a  right 
apprehension  of  her  religious  history  and  the  bent  of  her 
mental  tendencies.  From  the  time  that  she  began  to  doubt 
And  question  there  were  signs  of  sheer  restlessness.  The 
intellectual  fever  sometimes  ran  high.    The  attitude  she 
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assumed  towards  the  order  of  Providence  when  she  lost  her 
child  revealed  a  real  passion  against  the  Almighty,  and 
although  this  passion  subsided,  the  mental  temper  it  re- 
vealed ran  throughout  her  life.  Her  present  heat  and 
zeal  in  the  speculations  of  Theosophy  are  the  outcome 
of  the  same  thing.  She  lacked,  and*  lacks  still,  the 
calm,  equable  spirit  which  alone  can  ensure  the  clear 
apprehension  of  truth.  Time  may  do  much  to  tone  down 
the  fires  of  eager,  restless  speculation,  and  then  when  the 
nature  regains  its  balance  and  the  spiritual  side  attains  its 
proper  development,  it  may  be  that  she  will  find,  as  many 
others  equal  to  her  in  ability  and  in  honesty  have  done,  the 
truth  that  all  along  has  been  close  at  hand.  Then  she  will 
be  surprised  that  ever  she  made  the  reality  of  a  great  truth 
to  depend  on  the  ability  of  one  man  to  lead  a  feverish  intellect 
to  it,  and  that  immediate  demonstration  was  sought  for  truths 
which  require  for  their  apprehension  both  a  good  intellect  and 
a  gentle,  loving,  child  spirit  that  finds  in  God  a  real  Father. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  GREAT  COMPOSER. 

By  M.  Gounod. 

Mrs.  Weldon,  having  taken  refuge  in  a  convent  in 
France,  will  probably  not  be  troubled  by  perusing  the 
Century  Magazine  for  January,  wherein  she  would  find  a 
paper,  by  Gounod,  giving  a  reminiscence  of  those  years 
of  his  youth  which  he  spent  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
Gounod  went  to  Rome  in  1840,  and,  like  most  who  visit 
Rome  for  the  first  time,  was  disappointed.  The  Eternal 
City  seemed  to  him  cold  and  austere,  which  threw  him  into 
a  profound  melancholy  from  which  he  did  not  recover 
for  six  weeks.  The  director  of  the  French  Conservatory 
in  Rome  he  describes  as  a  great  and  noble  artist,  to  whose 
patience  and  useful  instruction  he  ascribes  all  his  success. 
If  Rome  disappointed  him,  he  simply  revelled  in  the 
beauties  of  Naples : — 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  produced  on  me  by 
Naples  at  my  first  visit.  The  charming  climate,  which 
anticipates  and  suggests  the  sky  of  Greece ;  that  bay,  blue 
as  sapphire,  set  in  a  circle  of  mountains  and  islands,  whose 
slopes  and  peaks  assume  at  sunset  the  ever-changing  scale 
of  magic  hues  which  would  defy  the  richest  velvet  or  the 
most  brilliant  gems— all  this  produced  the  effect  of  a  dream 
or  a  fairy  tale. 

Nevertheless,  after  a  certain  time  he  began  to  pine  for 
Rome.  Naples,  he  says,  is  a  loud,  vulgar,  bustling  town, 
where  from  morning  till  night  crowds  push,  scuffle,  and 
quarrel.  When  he  returned  to  Rome  the  city  began  to 
exercise  upon  him  its  mysterious  fascination.  The  more 
he  studied  the  more  deeply  he  loved  its  mysterious 
charm,  its  imperturbable  peace.  He  left  Rome,  and  wheu 
he  caught  his  last  glimpse  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  s  he 
wept  bitterly.  From  Rome  he  passed  through  Florence 
to  Venice.   Of  the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic  he  says : — 

She  is  the  country  of  resplendent  masters.  Venice  has 
thrown  a  sunny  light  over  painting.  She  charms  one's 
senses ;  and  as  a  consequence  her  attraction  is  instantaneous. 
She  intoxicates,  but  the  intoxication  that  she  excites  is 
mingled  (at  least  it  has  been  so  in  my  case)  with  an  inex- 
plicable melancholy,  something  like  the  sentiment  of 
captivity. 

After  Venice  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Nicolai  and  wrote  the  "  Requiem,"  the 
success  of  which  modified  all  his  plans.  From  Vienna  he 
went  to  Berlin,  and  from  Berlin  to  Leipsic,  where  he  spent 
four  days  with  Mendelssohn.    He  says : — 

Mendelssohn  received  me  admirably.  I  had  just  rendered 
the  44  Dies  Iras  "  of  my  Vienna  requiem.  He  placed  his  hand 
on  a  part  consisting  of  five  solo  voices,  without  accompani- 
ment, saying, 41  Mon  ami,  that  might  be  signed  Cherubini  I  * 
Such  words  are  genuine  decorations,  coming  from  such  a 
master. 
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THE  PAPACY  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

By  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  the 
articles  in  the  Revue  des,  Deux  Maudes  for  December  is 
-the  justification  of  the  Papal  intervention  in  the  social 
question,  of  which  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  published 
the  first  part  under  the  title  of  "  The  Papacy,  Socialism 
and  Democracy.1' 

THE  EVILS  OF  THE  DAY  MORAL  RATHER  THAN  SOCIAL. 

The  history  which  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  apparently  pro- 
poses to  himself  to  sketch  is  nothing  less  than  the  moral 
History  of  contemporary  Europe,  and  the  central  figure 
upon  which  he  fixes  the  eyes  of  his  readers  is  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Church.     Rome  typifies  for  him  the 
religion  of  Western  Europe.    What  he  has  to  say  is  that 
either  this  religion  has  a  part  to  playtstill  in  the  historic 
drama  or  it  has  none.    If,  as  some  people  think,  its  part 
has  been  played  and  is  now  ended,  there  is  nothing  more 
of  any  interest  to  be  said  about  it ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  yet  a  share  in  the  evolution  of  the  nations,  scarcely 
any  subject  of  inquiry  can  be  more  fruitful  than  the 
endeavour  to  determine  what  this  share  may  rightly  be. 
For    his    own    part,    M.   Leroy  -  Beaulieu  makes 
the    clearest    announcement    of     his    belief  that 
religion  and  religion  only  can  provide  a  solution  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  modern  society  is  beset.    "  The 
social  problem  is,"  he  declares  in  unequivocal  terms, 
"  before  all  things  a  religious  and  moral  problem.    It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  stomachs,  it  is  quite  as  much,  and 
mora*perhaps,  a  spiritual  question — a  question  of  the  soul. 
Social  reform  can  only  oe  accomplished  by  means  of 
moral  reform.    In  this  sense  Tolstoi  and  the  mystics 
speak  the  truth.    In  order  to  raise  the  life  of  the  people 
we  must  raise  the  soul  of  the  people.    In  order  to  reform 
society  we  must  reform  man — reform  the  rich,  reform  the 
poor,  reform  the  workman  and  reform  the  master,  and 
give  back  to  both  of  them  what  is  at  present  lacking, 
equally  to  each  of  them  a  Christian  spirit." 

RELIGION  THE  ONLY  BASIS  OF  MORALITY. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  well  aware  that  he  is  not  alone 
in  the  importance  which  he  attributes  to  moral  reform. 
He  quotes  from  Saint-Simon  and  Isaac  Pereira — as  he 
might  have  quoted  from  almost  every  school  of  modern 
reform— to  show  how  men  of  absolutely  opposed  religious 
views  share  his  opinions  in  this  respect.  His  arguments 
must  be  taken  frankly  on  the  ground  which  he  has  chosen 
for  them,  and  this  ground  is  that  modern  morality  is  in- 
extricably associated  with  the  gospel  of  Christ.  He 
does  not  discuss  the  truth  of  revealed  religion.  He  ap- 
pears, if  one  may  be  permitted  to  read  between  the  lines, 
to  hold  rather  the  philosophic  view  that  it  is  beside  the 
question.  He  only  maintains  that  without  it  the  morality 
of  the  age  must  fall  to  pieces.  44  Outside  Christianity," 
he  says,  44  there  is  nothing  but  the  war  of  classes.  .  .  . 
Do  we  seek  a  specific  1  I  know  of  no  other.  God  alone 
can  give  us  back  social  peace.  It  belongs  to  His  Christ 
alone  to  pronounce  our  tax  Vobiscum." 

POLICE  IN  CASSOCKS. 

But  he  perceives  that  if  the  Gospel  is  to  give  peace  to 
the  world,  it  must  be  on  condition  that  it  acts  upon  the 
rich  as  well  as  upon  the  poor.  The  time  is  past 
in  which  the  Church  can  play,  with  any  profit 
to  itself  or  others,  the  part  of  44  police  in  cassocks " 
which  was  assigned  to  it  by  the  threatened  autocracies  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  A  mistaken  desire  for 
temporal  dominion  has  led  the  Papacy  hitherto  to  ally 
itself  with  the  powers  that  be.  The  policy  of  the  long 
pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  was  dominated  by  this  desire. 


In  pursuit  of  it  the  Papacy  consented  to  use  the  Church 
as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  political  authority.  It 
became,  under  the  influence  of  Napoleon  and  of  Thiers, 
a  sort  of  watch-dog  for  vested  interests.  Naively, 
simply,  without  meaning  any  harm,  it  was  assumed  that 
in  playing  this  part  the  Church  was  doing  good  service 
to  society.  So  long  as  the  Church  directed  its  efforts 
towards  securing  for  itself  a  share  in  this  world's  goods, 
it  was  only  natural  that  it  should  encourage  the  illusion. 

A  PURIFIED  PAPACY. 

In  relinquishing  the  dream  of  temporal  power,  the 
Papacy  has  become  again  the  spiritual  power  which  it 
was  of  old.  Leo  XIII.  looks  round  upon  a  scene  of  which 
the  principal  features  are  altered  more  by  the  inward 
than  by  the  outward  change  in  the  attitude  and  position 
of  the  Holy  See.  The  concern  of  the  Church  henceforth 
is  not  with  the  political  but  with  the  moral  history  of  its 
day.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  looks  no  longer  through 
narrow  vistas  of  thrones  and  dynasties  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  which  his  own  depends.  A  wider  prospect 
falls  beneath  his  eyes.  On  every  side  he  sees  the  oppos- 
ing forces  of  the  great  social  question  arrayed  for  battle 
against  each  other.  An  international  war  of  poor  and  rich 
is  on  the  eve  of  breaking  o  ut.  He  has  nothing  material  to 
lose  or  gain  in  the  event.  He  sees  in  the  whole  a  great 
moral  problem  of  which  he  believes  himself  to  hold  the 
solution.  It  is  not  surprising  then — on  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
keeping  with  all  the  best  traditions  of  the  supreme 
guardian  of  virtue  upon  earth — that  he  should  step  down 
into  the  arena  and  insist  upon  his  right  to  point  out  the 

gith  of  peace.  This  and  this  only  is,  in  M.  Leroy- 
eaulieu's  opinion,  what  Leo  XIII.  has  done  in  issuing 
the  Encyclical  Berum  Novarum.  It  is  as  a  moral  instruc- 
tion, and  not  as  a  lesson  in  political  economy,  that  it 
must  be  accepted  by  the  faithful. 

DEMOCRACY  WITHOUT  SOCIALISM. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  does  not  admit  that  this  continuity 
of  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  has  been  broken  by  the 
espousal  of  the  democratic  cause.    What  Leo  XIII.  has 
done  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  policy  which  has 
always  guided  the  acts  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffe.  The 
application  of  it  only  has  changed.   Some  has  always 
sought  to  ally  herself  with  the  great  powers.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  the  political  powers.  Henceforth, 
if  she  is  to  maintain  her  moral  supremacy,  they  will 
necessarily    be   the    moral   powers.     Among  these 
Leo   XIII.  and   his   advisers   have   perceived  that 
Democracy  is  every  day  coming  to  the  foremost  rank. 
44 Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy, 
laden/'  is  the  legitimate  cry  of   the  Church.  In 
uttering  it  and  making  himself,  as  he  has  done,  the 
Pope  of  the  Democracy,  Leo  XIII.  has  shown  himself 
to  possess,  as  his  predecessors  have  done  before  him,  a 
full  share  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  while  at  the 
same  time,  in  protesting  against  the  appetites  of  Social- 
ism, he  maintains  the  narmlessness  of  the  dove.  The 
triumph  of  Democracy  without  Socialism  is  the  ideal 
which  he  has  set  before  the  orthodox.    Henceforth  every 
good  Catholic  must  be  a  Democrat,  but  he  is  distinctly 
forbidden  to  call  himself  a  Socialist.    The  historic  deve- 
lopments of  this  ideal,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been, 
as  it  were,  borne  in  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre 
of  the  Church,  the  part  which  has  been  played  in  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  Holy  See  by  the  great  ecclesi- 
astics of  Germany,  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  and, 
above  all,  the  intimate  harmony  of  the  ideal  with  the 
Christian  traditions,  are  demonstrated  in  a  masterly 
manner  in  this  article.    How  to  give  practical  form  to 
the  ideal  is  reserved  tor  tho  next.  ^ 
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LEOPOLD  VON  RANKE  AT  WORK. 

By  His  Amanuensis. 

"  Sixteen  Years  in  the  Workshop  of  Leopold  Von 
Ranke  "  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  begun  in  the 
Deutsche  Revue  for  November  and  continued  in  the 
December  and  January  numbers.  As  Ranke's  auto- 
biography only  dates  down  to  1870,  his  admirers  will 
welcome  thefe  connected  authentic  reminiscences  of  his 
later  years  written  by  Theodor  Wiedemann,  an  amanuensis 
of  Ranke's  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life. 
Wiedemann  had  other  colleagues,  but  many  of  them  were 
university  men  studying  for  their  future  profession,  who 
only  regarded  work  under  Ranke  in  the  light  of  a  useful 
intermediate  training. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  understood  that  Ranke  objected 
to  the  name  assistant.  To  him  it  was  a  most  inappropriate 
word.  It  was,  in  fact,  too  suggestive  of  the  very  different 
position  of  an  assistant  doctor,  and  it  struck  him  that  a 
wrong  meaning  might  be  attached  to  the  name — just  as 
if  his  works  were  not  entirely  his  own  creations. 
Wiedemann  was  much  older  than  his  colleagues,  and  he 
differed  from  them  in  that  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  his  master.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  was  that 
Ranke  reserved  for  him  a  special  field  of  labour,  and  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  collecting  of  literary  and 
bibliographical  notes,  the  preparation  of  excerpts  for 
Ranke's  use,  the  first  and  second  correcting  of  the  proofs, 
and  the  final  revision  of  the  pages. 

Ranke's  mode  of  life  was  regular  and  simple.  He  rose 
at  nine,  and  after  a  light  breakfast  began  work  about 
half-past  nine  or  ten,  and  continued  till  half -past  one  or 
two,  except  far  a  brief  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so  for  the  second  breakfast  or  lunch.  About  two  he 
took  his  daily  walk,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  servant, 
for  he  was  very  short-sighted,  and  it  was  the  servant's 
special  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  master  to  any 
acquaintances  he  might  meet  in  the  street,  and  particu- 
larly to  members  of  the  Imperial  family.  Dinner  was  at 
five,  and  work  was  resumed  at  seven.  In  later  years  a 
longer  pause  was  made,  which  threw  the  work  into  the 
midnight  hours.  Still  Ranke  could  not  stand  the  strain 
of  work  longer  than  from  eight  to  nine  hours  a  day,  and 
only  when  circumstances  were  pressing  did  he  ever 
prolong  his  labours  beyond  that  period.  In  any  case  he 
took  care  that  the  time  reserved  for  sleep  should  not  be 
curtailed. 

While  he  was  at  work,  he  worked  with  his  whole  heart 
and  soul.  He  sat  in  an  easy  chair  at  a  little  table,  rising 
every  now  and  then  to  promote  circulation,  and  often 
standing  a  while  against  the  chair  or  the  table.  Leaning 
against  his  chair  or  table,  but  with  his  back  turned  to  his 
amanuensis  that  his  thoughts  should  not  be  disturbed, 
was  indeed  his  usual  attitude  when  dictating. 

He  prepared  himself  for  his  work  in  a  very  method- 
ical manner.  When  he  decided  on  a  literary  production 
for  publication,  he  had  already  a  good  grasp  of  his  sub- 
ject, so  that  his  plans  of  research,  conception,  and  com- 
position were  already  settled  in  his  mind.  Latterly,  he 
relieved  his  memory  by  jotting  down  or  dictating  his 
first  sketch.  Then,  from  the  materials  at  hand,  he 
dictated  extracts  bearing  upon  his  subject,  accompanying 
them  with  remarks,  which  were  all  committed  to  paper. 
In  the  case  of  manuscripts  or  printed  archives  he  was 
able  to  discern  at  .a  glance  which  would  be  of  any  service, 
so  that  much  useless  reading  was  spared.  The  amanu- 
ensis was  expected  to  look  up  all  references,  and  this 
often  turned  out  a  very  troublesome  business,  as  Ranke 
was  not  generally  very  explicit,  and  the  passage  he  had 
in  his  mind  many  a  time  lay  hidden  away  in  the  most 


unexpected  place.  Those  books  which  served  as  sources 
were  read  aloud  in  the  original  language,  and  it  was  a 
marvel  how  Ranke  could  listen  for  hours  together,  and 
with  the  closest  attention,  to  this  reading  in  so  many 
different  languages,  especially  as  he  was  so  very  dull  of 
hearing. 

His  general  method  of  executing  his  work  was  some- 
what as  follows  : — The  choice  of  a  title  always  preceded 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  even  before  a  single 
line  was  written  the  title  would  have  been  changed  half  a 
dozen  times,  but  each  time  on  a  new  sheet  of  paper.  He 
was  deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  title,  and 
after  it  had  been  finally  decided  upon,  it  would  continue 
to  worry  him  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  After  his 
preparatory  studies  he  was  so  far  master  of  his  materials 
as  to  be  able  to  sketch  out  the  whole  book — the  sections 
and  the  chapters — with  their  headings.  Sometimes,  when 
a  book  was  being  read  aloud  to  him  in  the  evening,  he 
would  suddenly  stop  the  reading  and  begin  dictating, 
showing  that  he  had  been  marshalling  together  his  facts 
while  the  reading  was  in  progress.  During  the  dicta- 
tion the  slightest  interruption  was  intolerable  to 
him,  and  the  amanuensis  did  well  to  leave  all  his 
questions  to  the  end,  even  if  he  had  not  understood 
what  he  had  to  write.  If  during  the  dictation  Ranke 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  book,  it  was  only  per- 
mitted when  the  book  was  at  hand.  Every  pause  made 
him  impatient,  and  whenever  the  amanuensis  went  into 
another  room  to  fetch  a  book  he  might  count  on  being 
called  back  before  he  had  time  to  find  it.  As  each 
chapter  was  finished  the  loose  sheets  were  numbered  with 
Roman  numerals,  and  put  away  in  a  blue  cover  labelled 
with  the  title.  Many  corrections,  however,  were  made 
in  the  manuscript,  indeed  Ranke  generally  went  through 
it  five  times,  and  then  handed  it  over  to  Herr  Wiedemann 
for  further  observations  and  corrections.  It  was  against 
Ranke's  principle  to  send  copy  to  the  printer  which  he 
had  not  corrected  and  perfected  to  the  utmost  of  his 
powers  and  his  knowledge.  Yet  he  made  even  more 
corrections  in  the  proofs.  As  a  rule  the  proof  in  galley 
form  was  corrected  from  three  to  five  times,  and  in 
page  form  from  three  to  four  times.  As  often  as 
not  the  pages  had  to  be  made  up  more  than  once,  for 
the  corrections  were  not  confined  to  words  and 
expressions  and  the  new  arrangement  of  sentences, 
but  whole  paragraphs  would  be  taken  out  of  one  page 
to  be  inserted  elsewhere,  while  such  lengthy  enlargements 
of  subjects  would  be  added  that  instead  of  the  broad  mar- 
gins on  the  proofs,  several  pages  of  writing  paper  were 
required  to  contain  them.  All  these  complicated  cor- 
rections made  Ranke  need  a  special  compositor,  and  his 
publisher  spared  no  pains  to  meet  his  wishes  in  this 
matter.  On  the  whole,  however,  Ranke,  according  to 
Herr  Wiedemann,  was  too  much  occupied  with  research 
after  he  had  begun  his  work  ;  his  studies  and  his  writings 
seem  to  lie  too  near  together.  He  needed  a  sort  of 
emancipation  from  his  materials,  yet  he  must  have  de- 
voted his  best  efforts  to  the  adequate  representation  of 
his  thoughts  to  have  attained  his  universally  acknowledged 
perfection  ef  composition. 


In  the  GirVs  Own  Paper  for  January  there  is  an 
account  of  a  competition  of  a  hundred  famous  cities. 
There  were  887  competitors,  and  13  prizes  of  a  guinea 
each.  There  were  four  competitors  of  eleven  years  of 
age  and  one  of  38  ;  the  majority,  however,  were  sixteen, 
seventeen,  and  eighteen.  In  the  same  number  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  Shearman  continues  his  papers  on  "Simple 
Psychology." 
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THE  CAPE  FROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

A  CAUTION  FOR  ALGERIA  1 

Th*  English  theory  of  Colonial  Self-government  is  so 
repugnant  to  French  traditions  of  administration  that  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  a  French  historian  of  the  Cape 
prophesying  all  manner  of  evil  things  concerning  it.  The 
anonymous  author  of  an  article  which  appears  in  the 
Rtvue  des  Deux  Monde*  under  the  title  of  "An  Autono- 
mous Colony,"  regards  it  evidently  in  the  light  of  a 
bogle  with  which  to  scare  Algeria.  After  drawing  a 
parallel  between  the  two  communities,  he  prefaces  his 
study  of  the  institutions  of  the  Cape  by  the  following 
paragraph,  which  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  indicating  the 
•bias  of  his  mind  :  — 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  AS  A  FRENCHMAN  SEES  IT. 

"  If  to  abandon,  under  the  pretext  of  emancipation,  and 
not  to  carry  this  abandonment  to  its  logical  completion  ; 
if  to  withdraw,  in  one  fell  swoop,  both  military  protec- 
tion and  financial  support,  to  leave  only  a  flag  flying  half- 
mast  high,  to  compromise  prestige  by  economy  and  the 
independence  of  others  by  the  permission  to  perish  if 
they  please ;  if  to  inspire  a  third  party  with  the  very 
natural  idea  of  gathering  from  the  ruins  of  this 
prestige  and  the  materials  of  this  independence  what 
some  do  not  care  to  defend  and  others  are 
not  able  to  achieve  ;— if  this  is  the  English  colonial  policy, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  so,  then  it  is  a  policy  which  would 
suit  no  Algerian."  Nor,  the  reader  may  well  add, 
would  it  suit  any  other  sane  inhabitant  of  any  com- 
munity in  the  world.  But  let  the  last  fifty  years 
of  the  colonial  policy  of  England,  which  turns  on 
the  point  of  self-government,  be  compared  with  the 
colonial  policy  of  France  for  a  corresponding  period,  and 
between  the  two  not  an  Algerian  could  waver  in  his 
choice.  It  may  be  that  the  art  of  self-government  is  an 
essentially  Anglo-Saxon  faculty,  and  that  the  same  liberties 
would  be  less  successfully  exercised  by  men  of  another 
race.  There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  English- 
man acquainted  with  the  facts  that  the  prosperity  of  our 
greatest  colonies  dates  from  their  acquisition  of  the 
rights  of  responsible  government. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHESS-BOARD. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  prejudice— if  South  African 
history  can  be  considered  apart  from  the  essential  con- 
dition of  its  existence — the  account  of  the  actual 
position  in  South  Africa,  which  is  given  by  the  writer 
of  the  article,  is  graphic  and  interesting.  He  com- 
pares the  whole  of  South  Africa  to  a  chess-board, 
on  which  the  opposing  kings  represented  by  Eng- 
land and  Germany  stand  stately  and  almost  motionless 
while  the  action  of  the  game  is  carried  on  by  their 
respective  queens.  These  queens,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
are  on  their  own  squares,  in  Pretoria  and  Capetown. 
They  move  and  move  rapidly  across  the  whole  breadth 
and  length  of  the  board.  But  the  play  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  queens  do  not  act  wholly  and 
simply  in  the  interests  of  their  kings.  The  open  game 
is  doubled  by  a  secret  one,  and  the  name  of  the  second 
game  is  Afrikanderism.  If  the  Transvaal  and  the  Cape 
could  come  to  terms,  Germany  and  England  would  both 
be  left  in  the  lurch,  and  an  Afrikander  nation  would  be. 
formed. 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  AFRICANDERISM. 

A  description  follows  of  the  rise  of  the  Afrikander 
party,  and  the  formation  of  the  Bond.    The  principle 


object  of  the  policy  of  the  Bond  is  described  as  being  the 
unity  of  South  Africa.  In  order  to  attain  it  the  antagonism 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  races  must  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  removed,  community  of  interests  must  be  en- 
couraged in  politics,  commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
all  the  other  pursuits  which  influence  the  life  of  nations. 
Mutual  respect  and  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion,  law, 
and  education  must  be  developed.  And  the  amalgamation 
of  the  European  races  would  be  ineffectual  unless  it  were 
accompanied  bv  full  responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  the 
native  races  which  so  largely  outnumber  the  European 
population.  Hence  the  further  cry  of  Afrikanderism, 
"  South  Africa  for  the  South  Africans."  There  must  be 
no  interference  from  without  in  native  affairs. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  FLAG. 

Under  what  flag,  then,  is  United  South  Africa  to  take  its 
place  among  the  nations  ?  The  work  of  union  as  yet  is 
far  from  accomplished.  It  is  only  the  second  game  of 
the  queens  upon  the  chess-board.  Afrikanderism  accepted 
as  a  policy  in  Capetown  is  disdainfully  rejected  still  in 
Pretoria.  Are  the  republics  to  unite  with  British  colonies, 
of  which  at  present  only  one  enjoys  the  even  partial 
independence  of  self-government?  Are  they  to  find  a 
place  for  their  free  institutions  in  the  heterogeneous 
medley  of  Chartered  Company's  territories,  protectorates, 
crown  colonies,  and  responsible  government  ?  It  is  im- 
possible. Somehow  the  various  governments  must  be 
assimilated.  Either  the  republics  must  renounce  their 
independence  and  federate  with  the  rest  of  South  Africa 
on  some  such  model  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  the 
English  colonies  must  become  independent  states  like  the 
republics.  But  the  old  kings  stand  still  upon  the  board. 
The  nation  that  is  to  be  must  look  on  one  or  other  of 
them  for  the  protection  of  its  coasts.  To  which  of  them 
is  the  question  of  the  future  ?  The  game  is  in  progress. 
The  writer  of  the  article  has  apparently  his  own  opinion 
of  the  manner  in  which  checkmate  will  be  achieved,  but 
he  reserves  the  development  of  his  forecast  for  another 
chapter.   

The  Centre  of  the  World.— Mr.  Henry  S.  Merry- 
man,  the  writer  of  the  new  serial  story,  "  The  Slave  of 
the  Lamp,"  in  Cornhill  for  January,  declares  that  he  has 
discovered  the  centre  of  the  world,  the  veritable  hub  of 
the  whole  universe.   He  says:— 

Halfway  down  Fleet  Street,  on  the  left-hand  side,  stands 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary.  Around  its  grimy  foundations 
there  seethes  a  struggling,  toiling  race  of  men — not  only  from 
morning  till  night,  but  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Within  sound  of  this  church  bell  a  hundred  printing-presses 
throb  out  their  odorous  broadsheets  to  be  despatched  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  Day  and  night,  week  in  week 
out,  the  human  writing  -  machines,  and  those  other 
machines  which  are  almost  human  (and  better  than 
human  in  some  points)  hurry  through  their  allotted 
tasks,  and  ignore  the  saintly  shadow  cast  upon  them  by  the 
spire  of  St.  Mary.  This  is  indeed  the  centre  of  the  world  : 
the  hub  from  whence  spring  the  spokes  of  the  vast  wheel  of 
life.  For  to  this  point  all  things  over  the  world  converge  by 
a  vast  web  of  wire,  railroad,  coach  road,  and  steamer  track. 
Upon  wings  that  boast  of  greater  speed  than  the  wind  can 
compass  come  to  this  point  the  voices  of  our  kin  in  farthest 
lands.  News— news — news.  News  from  the  East,  of  events 
occurring  in  the  afternoon — scan  it  over  and  flash  it  west- 
ward, where  it  will  be  read  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  I 
News  in  every  tongue,  to  be  translated  and  brought  into 
shape ;  while  the  solemn  church  clock  tells  his  tale  in  deep 
voice,  audible  above  ^^ft^OOgle 
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THE  BLOOD  FEUD  OF  EUROPE. 

Br  a  French  Journalist. 
M.  Camile  Pelletan,  who  is  well  known  as  the 
ablest  of  M.  Clemenceau's  lieutenants,  and  whose  articles 
in  Justice  have  long  been  recognised  as  models  of 
good  sense  and  eloquent  French — two  qualities  which  do 
not  always  go  together — writes  in  the  Forum  for 
December  upon  French  feeling  towards  Germany.  What 
M.  Pelletan  says  is  very  much  to  the  point.  I  do  not 
remember  having  read  anywhere  so  clear  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  great  paradox  of  French  politics,  namely,  the 
absolute  refusal  to  regard  Germany  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  deadly  foe,  and  the  almost  universal  reluct- 
ance to  do  anything  that  would  result  in  war. 

FRENCH  FEELING  TOWARDS  GERMANY. 

M.  Pellatan  is  absolutely  positive  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  any  healing  of  the  blood  feud  between  France  and 
Germany  so  long  as  Alsace  and  Lorraine  remain  in 
German  hands : — 

The  whole  truth  must  be  spoken,  otherwise  it  will  make 
itself  heard.  On  the  morrow  after  the  war  one  could  not 
have  found,  perhaps,  in  all  France,  two  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  conqueror.  The  protest  against  the  conquest  was 
confused  in  all  minds  with  the  very  idea  of  native  country. 
All  parties,  all  classes,  all  the  provinces  of  the  land  were 
united  in  a  single  thought  in  face  of  Germany.  Twenty  years 
have  passed,  the  state  of  feeling  is  the  same.  It  has  not 
changed,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  it  will  change 
so  long  as  its  cause  has  not  disappeared. 

We  are,  then,  forced  to  admit  that  the  situation  created  by 
the  conquest  of  Alsace-Lorraine  condemns  the  two  countries 
to  look  on  each  other  as  enemies,  and  remains  a  menace  to 
European  peace.  Such  is  the  universal  opinion  in  France 
to-day,  as  in  1871.  It  is  incontestable  that  things  have  re- 
mained in  the  same  condition,  and  that  all  Frenchmen  have 
remained  in  accord  on  this  point. 

Besides,  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  discover  what  practical  form 
measures  of  reconcilement  may  take,  so  long  as  the  same 
feelings  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  Vosges. 

PREPARATORY  SACRIFICES. 

This  being  the  case,  M.  Pelletan  points  out  that  the 
whole  of  the  French  nation,  without  difference  as  to 
party,  makes  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the 
inevitable  war  which  looms  always  on  the  horizon  : — 

Nothing  costs  too  much  for  France  that  puts  her  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  coming  conflict.  The  moat  despotic  govern- 
ment, after  a  coup  d'itat  that  had  decimated  its  opponents, 
would  not  succeed  in  imposing  such  obligatory  military 
service  as  exists  to-day.  This  military  law  is  a  terrible 
burden ;  it  lays  its  hand  on  every  family  ;  it  tears  every  year 
from  the  fields  thousands  of  toilers  who  are  too  often  lost  for 
all  time  to  labour,  a  great  number,  on  leaving  their  regiments, 
being  unfitted  for  rural  life,  and  going  to  swell  the  surplus 
population  of  the  cities ;  it  interrupts,  finally,  the  education 
necessary  for  professional  careers,  imperilling  greatly  the 
recruitment  of  that  SUte  of  intellect  that  is  indispensable  to 
the  vital  functions  of  a  modern  nation. 

In  this  country,  more  burdened  with  taxes  than  any  other 
in  the  world,  there  is  no  haggling  over  millions  for  the  army, 
and  the  military  expenses  are  not  even  discussed. 

BUT  FRANCE  WILL  NOT  MAKE  WAR. 

The  immensity  of  these  preparatory  sacrifices  and  the 
rooted  conviction  of  every  Frenchman,  that  sooner  or 
later  there  will  be  a  war  to  the  death  between  France  and 
Germany,  the  French  shrink  from  taking  any  step  which 
will  precipitate  war.  M.  Pelletan  explains  this  seeming ' 
paradox  as  follows : — 

There  is  in  this  country  an  opinion,  very  widespread  and 
seemingly  well  founded,  that  that  one  of  the  two  nations 


which  puts  itself  in  the  wrong  by  attacking  the  other  will 
weaken  its  forces  for  the  contest  considerably  from  the 
moral  point  of  view.  It  will  give  to  the  other  the  ilan  of 
wrath  and  the  sentiment  of  right.  Each  would  be  unanimous 
in  defence ;  either  would  be  greatly  divided  with  regard  to- 
the  opportunity  of  an  attack,  and  its  divisions  would 
weaken  it. 

The  situation,  so  far  as  concerns  France,  offers  then  this 
double  aspect — that  on  the  one  hand  all  reconciliation 
between  the  two  nations  seems  impossible  so  long  as  Alsace- 
Lorraine  shall  be  German  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  no- 
one  dreams  of  attacking  Germany,  though  having  the 
thought  of  conflict  always  present  in  his  mind.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  double  state  of  mind  is  not  only 
general,  but  that  it  presents  itself  almost  with  the  force  of 
unanimity.  It  is  singular  that  in  the  midst  of  political  con- 
tests of  the  greatest  asperity— so  great  that  it  seems  some- 
times as  if  civil  war  wouid  break  out — the  harmony  on  these 
two  questions  has  been  almost  undisturbed.  He  would  be 
derided  by  the  whole  French  public  who  should  declare  the 
necessity  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  masters  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  :  he  would  be  none  the  less  disavowed  by  all  who- 
should  raise  a  cry  of  war. 


THE  QUORUM  IN  EUROPEAN  LEGISLATURES. 

Last  year  America  was  much  troubled  over  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether,  in  counting  up  the  number  of  mem- 
bers requisite  to  make  a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Speaker  could  take  account  of  those  who 
were  present  but  who  did  not  vote.  The  question  is  not 
much  discussed  nowadays,  but  before  it  finally  passes, 
from  the  public  mind,  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain,  by  personal  inquiry  from  leading- 
representatives  of  the  various  European  legislatures,  as  to 
what  is  their  practice  in  dealing  with  this  vexed  question, 
of  the  quorum.  In  the  North  American  Jtevietc  for  De- 
cember he  quotes  at  length  from  the  various  letters  he 
has  received,  the  gist  of  which  he  summarises  as  follows : — 

Examined  with  a  view  to  its  bearing  on  the  recent  action 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  finds  that  Continental 
procedure  favours,  on  the  whole,  the  view  taken  by  Speaker 
Reed.  In  France,  where  parliamentary  institutions  are  more 
highly  developed  than  in  any  other  European  country,  with 
the  exception  of  England  perhaps,  the  testimony  of  sucn 
able  presiding  officers  as  the  ex-presidents  of  the  Chamber - 
of  Deputies,  whose  letters  have  been  given,  is  of  special 
weight;  and  it  has  been  seen  that  Messrs.  Gr6vy,  Buffet, 
Brisson,  and  Meline,  as  well  as  M.  Pierre,  all  agree  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  Speaker  Reed's  course. 

Nor  is  it  in  France  alone  that  the  quorum  difficulty  has 
been  met  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Washington.  In 
Norway  we  see  members  forced  by  a  pecuniary  fine  to  attend 
sittings  and  to  take  part  in  the  ballots,  while  in  the  sister 
kingdom,  Sweden,  the  obstacle  is  avoided  by  having  no- 
quorum.  In  Portugal  the  number  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum  is  very  low — one- third,  and  in  some  cases  even  one- 
quarter  of  the  members — while  the  rules  of  both  the  Cham>*er 
and  the  House  of  Lords  require  members  to  vote,  although 
this  article  does  not  appear  to  be  enforced  by  the  presiding 
officer.  In  Denmark  President  Hogsbro  counts  non-voters  as 
present  on  the  floor ;  and  in  Germany  Herr  von  Levetzow  would 
be  inclined  to  do  the  same  thing  if  circumstances  required  it. 
The  presiding  officer  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives 
has  evidently  encountered  many  of  the  same  difficulties  as  those 
which  lately  beset  Speaker  Reed,  and  has  surmounted  them 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  backed  by  stringent  rules. 
In  Switzerland,  too,  legislation  is  not  paralysed  by  non- 
participation  in  the  balloting,  while  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  reads  very  much  like  the  measure  which  a 
few  months  ago  caused  such  bitter  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  public  prints.  At  the  Hague 
alone  the  perplexing  quorum  problem  does  not  seem  to  have 
yet  disturbed  the  proverbial  placidity  of  the  Dutch. 
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THE  ENGLISH  IN  BURMAH. 

A  TRIBUTE  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

The  interest  in  England,  and  the  sympathy  with  what 
is  best  in  English  institutions  and  in  English  points  of 
view,  which  has  characterised  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mundes 
of  late,  and  is  understood  to  be  the  reflection  of  a  new  and 
serious  current  of  French  politics,  is  well  marked  in  the 
number  for  December.  An  article  upon  "  Self-govern- 
ment at  the  Cape,"  which  is  fully  noticed  elsewhere, 
•condemns  the  English  method  of  dealing  with  her  large 
colonies,  but  is,  nevertheless,  indicative  of  the  care  and 
attention  which  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  bestow  upon 
the  study  of .  our  colonial  history.  Another  study  of 
English  colonial  methods,  by  M.  Joseph  Chailly  Bert,  is 
•conceived  in  a  strain  of  warmer  approval  and  admiration. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  BURMAH. 

M.  Bert  openly  prefaces  his  narrative  of  English  dealings 
with  further  India  with  the  statement  that  he  thinks  France 
has  much  to  learn  from  the  example  of  her  great  neigh- 
bour, and  while  he  is  far  from  praising  indiscriminately  he 
•devotes  himself  to  a  close  and  careful  study  of  what  the 
conduct  of  the  English  has  been  in  their  new  possession, 
and  how,  in  the  middle  of  difficulties  and  in  the  face  of 
needs  which  are  almost  the  same  (as  those  of  French 
Indo-China),  they  have  known  how  not  exactly  to  com- 
plete— for  too  short  a  time  has  yet  gone  by — but  to  pre- 
pare the  pacification,  the  administrative  organisation, 
and  the  economic  development  of  the  country.    To  follow 
•him  through  the  whole  article,  which  is  only  the  first  of 
-a  series,  would  be  to  narrate  the  already  well-known 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Burmah.    Among  the  points 
which  he  selects  specially  for  commendation,  it  is  enough 
-to  notice  one  or  two  of  the  most  important.    First,  per- 
•haps,  of  them  all,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  praises 
warmly  the  very  principle  of  trust  in  the  governing 
-capacity  of  the  great  colonies  and  dependencies  which 
his  companion  writer  upon  the  Cape  takes  occasion  to 
ridicule  and  condemn.    M.  Bert  understands  better  the 
principle  of  mutual  respect  which  underlies  this  trust, 
and  he  attributes  a  large  part  of  our  success  in  Burmah 
to  the  fact  that  Burmah  has  been  administered  through- 
out as  a  province  not  of  England,  but  of  India.    "  And 
India    was    close    at   hand,    rich    in   resources,  in 
troops,  and  in  officials.    At  its  head  was  a  council 
possessed  of  extensive  powers — powers  which,  thanks  to 
the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in 
London  are  always  increasing,  and  finally  as  president  of 
this  council,  holding  the  position  of  Governor-General  and 
Viceroy,  there  was  a  man  of  great  breadth  of  mind,  sound 
judgment,  and  rare  promptitude  in  action."   It  was  to 
all  these  circumstances  combined,  but  most  especially  to 
the  fact  that  decisions  were  made,  not  in  London,  but  in 
Rangoon,  Calcutta,  or  Simla,  by  men  who  knew  the 
situation,  that  success  is  due.    The  rapidity  and  com- 
pleteness of  military  operation,  when  military  operations 
were  required ;  the  change  from  a  military  to  a  civil 
occupation,  or,  more  correctly,  from  an  occupation  in 
•force  by  soldiers  to  an  occupation  in  force  by  police  as 
soon  as  the  change  became  possible  ;  the  establishment 
of  the  English  judicial  system  ;  the  conciliatory  attitude 
of  English  officials  towards  such  potentates  as  they  saw 
any  hope  of  trusting  ;  English  respect  for  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  country  ;  finally,  the  tact  with  which 
negotiations  with  China  have  been  carried  out,  and  the 
question  of  the  Chinese  boundary  postponed  to  a  day 
when  it  can  be  settled  with  more  assured  knowledge  of 
essential  conditions,  all  receive  in  turn  their  share  of 
■appreciative  recognition.    But  from  first  to  last  the 
•entire  credit  is  ascribed  to  die  Government  ef  India. 


The  India  Office  is  only  praised  for  the  wise  tolerance 
with  which  it  has  allowed  the  right  people  to  manage 
everything  on  the  spot. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  ATHLETICS. 

Dudley  A.  Sargent,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  writes  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  December  upon  "  Athletics  and 
Heart  Disease/'  The  article  is  an  examination  of  the 
question,  always  more  or  less  debated  in  our  universities, 
as  to  the  bearing  of  athletics  on  physical  and  mental 
health.  Mr.  Sargent,  however,  chiefly  concerns  himself 
with  its  bearing  on  physique.  How  far,  he  asks,  do 
athletic  exercises  bring  on  heart  disease  ?  He  answers 
his  question  as  follows : — 

The  greatest  disturbance  is  caused  in  the  shortest  time  by 
a  continuous  muscular  strain,  as  in  doing  slow  strength  work 
on  gymnastic  apparatus,  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  attempting 
to  elevate  heavy  dumb-bells,  sustaining  the  weight  of  two  or 
three  men  on  the  shoulders  as  in  posturing,  and  the  practice 
of  the  4 4  tug  of  war,"  as  it  is  called.  The  next  exercises  in 
the  order  of  severity  on  the  cardiac  muscle  and  the  circula- 
tion, are  boxing,  the  one-fourth  and  one-half  mile  runs, 
short  swimming  contests  at  full  speed,  high  jumping,  and 
three-mile  boat  races,  Football,  wrestling,  weight-throwing, 
the  two-mile  bicycle  and  walking  contests,  four-mile  boat- 
racing,  the  one- mile,  and  even  the  three-mile  running  races 
are  not  so  severe  on  the  heart  as  the  exercises  I  have  men- 
tioned. Running  and  walking  are  natural  forms  of  exercise, 
and  the  alternate  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs,  when 
not  too  rapid,  tend  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  strain  on  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  is  greatly  relieved 
in  violent  exercises,  through  getting  into  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion. The  great  test  of  condition  is  ability  to  do  a  good 
athletic  performance  on  a  cold,  rainy,  or  windy  day. 

The  following  observation  as  to  the  alleged  laziness  of 
athletes  will  be  read  with  sympathy  by  many  a  stalwart 
athlete  who  has  hitherto  failed  to  understand  the  physi- 
ological justification  for  his  apparent  sluggishness: — 

The  fundamental  requisites  of  a  man  of  power  are  to  oea 
good  eater  and  a  good  sleeper.  The  importance  of  these 
acquirements  to  Americans  is  not  well  enough  understood. 
Plato  tells  us  that  the  athletes  of  ancient  Greece  were  a 
stupid  set  of  fellows,  lounging  away  their  time  in  eating  and 
sleeping,  and  yet,  if  their  monuments  are  correct,  they  have 
left  us  a  set  of  athletic  records  that  have  never  been  equalled. 
It  has  never  seemed  to  occur  to  us  that  occasional  sluggish- 
ness or  frequent  intervals  of  total  inactivity  are  essential 
requisites  for  great  trials  of  speed,  strength,  or  endurance. 
One  of  the  most  energetic  men  whom  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
know,  undresses  and  goes  to  bed  for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  arouse  him  from  his  slumber 
until  the  hour  has  expired :  and  yet  this  same  man  turns  off 
more  work  than  two  ordinary  men,  though  he  takes  time  for 
exercise  and  never  misses  an  engagement. 


In  the  North  American  Revieio  for  December  Mr. 
Sears  sings  the  praise  of  football,  maintaining  that  the 
danger  of  accident  is  enormously  exaggerated  : — 

In  an  admirable  report  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose  in  1888  at  Harvard  University,  it  appeared 
from  replies  sent  ia  by  1016  students  that  912  had  received 
no  injuries  at  all,  that  88  had  been  hurt  once,  13  twice,  and  3 
three  times.  Of  these  104  accidents,  42  resulted  from  foot- 
ball, in  which  165  students  practised  regularly  every  day 
during  two  months,  and  about  200  more  played  games  occa- 
sionally. Out  of  the  42  accidents  35  were  slight  and 
amounted  to  nothing.  Consequently,  seven  men  supplied  the 
material  which  filled  the  newspapers  with  the  brutal  details 
of  injuries  for  nearly  two  months ;  nothing  being  said  of  the 
injuries  received  in  other  sports. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  by  W.  A.  Coffin  upon 
"American  Illustrations  of  To-day  "  in  Scribnerlot  January. 
Great  progress,  he  points  out,  has  been  made  in  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the  United  States,  and  the  art 
of  illustrating  has  become  a  regular  profession.  Mr.  Coffin 
begins  his  series  of  papers  by  describing  the  illustrations 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Low,  who  has  illustrated  Keats  ;  Mr. 
Kenion  Cooks,  who  has  illustrated  Rossetti ;  and  Mr. 
Elihu  Vedah.    Some  of  the  illustrations  which  he  re- 
produces aie  striking.    The  illustrations  of  life  in  Egypt, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Day  with  the  Donkey-boys/'  are 
full  of  character.  The  sketch  of  the  women  watching  a  day- 
habiah  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  little  silhouette  picture 
shows  how  much  can  be  done  by  simple  black  and  white.  The 
plan  of  reproducing  theportraits  of  the  ancient  kings  sideby 
side  with  those  of  their  nineteenth-century  descendants 
is  very  effective.    The  best  thing  about  Mr.  LansdelTs 
paper  on  "  Buckhara  Revisited  n  are  the  pictures  from 
his  photographs.     He  is  a  painstaking  but  not  very 
fascinating  writer.    One  item  of  information  in  this  very 
solid  article  is  that  when  he  was  at  Buckhara,  two  parents 
were  proved  to  have  sold  their  daughter  for  immoral  pur- 
poses ;  the  father's  throat  was  cut  and  the  mother  shot. 
What  happened  to  the  girl  is  not  stated.    The  paper 
on    the    "Correspondence    of    Washington  Allston," 
contains  facsimiles  of  pen-and-ink  drawings  from  the 
artist's  paintings.     An  interesting  paper  on  "Paris 
Theatres  and  Concerts  "is  full  of  portraits  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Com6die  Frangais.   The  Century 
Magazine  has  a  portrait  of  Gounod  as  its  frontis- 
piece, and  two   wonderfully   engraved   pictures  by 
Andro  del   Sarto  —  Saint  Agnes  and  two  Angels— 
in  the  series  of  Italian  old  masters.    The  picture  of 
"  Dolce  far  Niente,"  by  W.  H.  Low,  is  curious  on  account 
of  the  contrast  between  the  two  shoulders,  which  is  very 
marked  owing  to  the  pose  of  the  figure.   The  illustration 
of  the  papers  on  the  Jews  in  New  York,  and  the  alligator 
hunts  in  Louisiana,  and  Custer's  "  Last  Battle"  are  all  in 
the  best  style  of  the  Century ;  higher  praise  could  not  be 
given.    The  best  illustrated  paper  in  Harper  is  the 
lengthy  article  on  "  Popular  Life  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Capitals."   There  is  an  admirable  engraving  on  the  last* 
days  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  a  somewhat  horrible  picture  of 
the  slaying  of  Lutra  Rohab's  Delilah.     The  illustrations 
of  Canada's  El  Dorado,  or  the  fishing  region  of  British 
Columbia,  are  numerous  and  interesting.     The  small 
sketches  which  accompany  Mr.  Walter  Besant's  "  London 
of  Charles  the  Second"    also   possess  considerable 
interest. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  English  Illustrated  is  an  en- 
graving by  H.  Gedan  of  George  Gizen,  merchant  of  the 
Steel  Yard  in  London,  from  Holbein's  picture.  In  Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  for  January,  Roger  Riordan  has 
a  copiously-illustrated  paper  on  Stained  Glass  in  America. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  for  December  has 
a  curious  frontispiece — a  portrait  of  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain,  who  looks  much  more  modern  than  any  of  her 
contemporaries.  The  most  interesting  paper  in  this 
number  is  an  account  of  the  duelling  code  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  history 
of  duelling.  The  last  duel  in  North  Carolina  was  fought 
in  1856.  There  are  two  families  in  Wilmington  which 
have  no  intercourse  with  each  other  even  to  this  day 
because  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  that  duel. 


MB.  G.  T.  BETTANY. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Maull 
and  Fox). 


The  Late  Mr.  G.  T.  Bettany.— We  deeply  regret 
to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Bettany,  who,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-one,  passed  away  on  December 
2nd,  of  heart  disease,  brought  on  by  overwork. 
Mr.  Bettany  was  a  man  of  wide  scientific  and  literary 
attainments,  whose  deeds  will  be    better  known  to 

the  public  than  his 
name,  for  he  was  of 
an  exceedingly  modest 
and  retiring  disposi- 
tion, and  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  was 
published  a  n  o  n  y  - 
mously.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the 
Times,  the  AtJunmim, 
the  Contemporary 
Review,  and  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National 
Biography,  and  was 
literary  adviser  to 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock 
and  Co.,  for  whom  he 
edited  a  number  of 
their  cheap  series, 
,  .      .  chiei    among  them 

being  the  Minerva  Library.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  number  of  scientific  works,  and  of  an  excellent  biography, 
in  the  Great  Writers  series,  of  Charles  Darwin.  Indeed, 
the  whole  reading  world  incurs  a  loss  in  Mr.  Bettany's 
death.  He  was  B.Sc.  of  London,  and  M.  A.  of  Cambridge 
(Cams  College),  where  he  was  bracketed  third  in  the  first 
class  of  the  Natural  Science  Tripos  of  1873,  Professor 
H.  N.  Martin  and  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Balfour  being 
respectively  first  and  second. 

The  Spread  of  Occultism.— Under  the  motto,  "No 
Iaw  Higher  than  Truth,"  the  Sphinx,  a  German  magazine 
of  the  supernatural,  proposes  to  enlarge  its  scope  with 
the  New  Year-(l)  by  applying  its  views  not  only  to 
every  department  of  social  life  and  of  art,  but,  in  the 
widest  possible  sense,  to  the  present  interests  of  the  day 
and  of  the  year ;  and  (2)  by  endeavouring  to  reach  other 
than  academic  circles.  A  new  department  of  queries  and 
answers  will  be  added.  Under  this  head  notes  or  queries 
of  general  interest  sent  in  by  correspondents  will  be  pub- 
lished for  replies  or  further  treatment.  The  Sphinx,  which 
has  just  completed  ite  sixth  year,  will  now  be  published  by 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Schwetschke  and  Son,  of  Brunswick.  The 
next  number  will  not  appear  till  February,  but  the  maga- 
zine is  to  be  enlarged  and  to  have  a  new  cover.  Mean- 
while, Karl  Siegismund,  of  Berlin,  a  dealer  in  occult 
literature,  offers  a  number  of  books  on  mystical  subjects 
at  a  reduction  of  50  to  80  per  cent,  from  Dec,  1891,  to 
the  end  of  Jan.,  1892,  and  pays  the  carriage  on  order* 
exceedmg  20  Marks,  or  20s. 

Mb.  J.  W.  Jenks,  in  the  Charities  Review  for  December, 
says  that :—  9 

One  of  our  prominent  railroads  is  now  offering  to  pav  all 
its  employees  who  have  been  in  its  service  five  years  ormore 
regular  dmdendson  their  yearly  wages,  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
paid  on  the  capital  stock,  believing  that  the  added  diligence 
and  care  of  the  men  thus  induced  will  be  worth  the  additional 
six  or  ten  per  cent ,  and  the  managers  are  doubtless  right. 

Ztici/er  ha«  begun  the  publication  of  some  of  Madame 
Blavateky's  Nightmare  Tales,  the  first  of  which,  "  A  Be- 
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THE  MILITARY  POSITION. 

FROM  THREE  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

In  the  politics  of  the  day  and  in  public  opinion  the 
question  of  war  is  judged  rather  by  the  utterances  of 
certain  statesmen  than  by  the  military  position  of  the 
moment.  But  the  latter  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

GERMAN. 

The  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  has,  therefore,  applied 
to  General  von  Leszczynski,  a  prominent  strategist  in  the 
German  army,  for  his  views  on  the  matter,  and  his  reply 
appears  in  the  Revue  for  January.  The  General  describes 
the  present  military  strength  and  weakness  of  the  German 
army.  His  comparisons  of  the  German  with  the  French 
and  Russian  armies  are  very  interesting.  In  Germany 
the  underlying  principle  of  all  military  training  is  dealing 
with  the  individual.  No  pains  are  spared  to  teach  each 
soldier  discipline  and  skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapons, 
and  what  he  learns  he  does  not  forget  easily.  The  main 
object  of  the  training  of  a  leader  is  to  teach  him  to  be 
independent,  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  that  fresh  initia- 
tive which  has  distinguished  all  the  battles  of  the  last 
wars.  France  and  Russia  are  only  now  beginning 
manoeuvres  and  exercises  which  have  been  in  use  in 
Germany  for  the  last  fifty  years  at  least,  and  then  they 
are  planned  out  in  advance  down  to  the  very  minutest 
details — with  very  different  results,  of  course.  Another 
secret  of  Germany's  strength  lies  in  her  corps  of  officers, 
"  the  first  in  the  world  "  ;  and  the  last,  but  not  least,  im- 
portant factor  is  the  confidence  in  each  other  of  the 
nation  and  the  army. 

Russia  is  not  likely  to  go  to  war  if  she  can  help  it 
In  the  first  place,  new  arms  are  being  introduced  into 
the  army  ;  and  how  could  a  force  two  millions  strong  be 
fed  in  an  enemy's  country  1  So  far  as  arms  are 
concerned,  France  and  Germany  may  be  said  to  be 
equal,  but  in  Germany  loyalty  is  a  stronger  force  with 
the  soldiers.  They  serve  the  Emperor.  The  German 
officers  have  been  trained  in  active  service  on  the  fields. 
In  France  this  is  not  so.  In  times  of  peace  the  discipline 
in  the  French  army  is  extremely  severe,  but  on  the  field, 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  are  brought  together,  strict 
discipline  does  not  avail  much.  There,  training,  the  good 
example  of  superiors,  and  loyalty  are  the  factors  which 
should  be  brought  into  play.  With  regard  to  the  Alliances, 
the  main  point,  the  General  says,  is  England's  decision  ; 
but  he  has  too  much  confidence  in  the  German  nation  to 
fear  that  Germany  could  not  get  on  without  England. 

FRENCH. 

MG.  G."  who  has  for  many  years  played  the  part 
of  critic  of  the  French  army  in  the  pages  of  the 
Nouvelle  Revue,  contributes  an  interesting  review  of 
Colonel  Maillard's  "Elements  of  War  "to  the  number 
for  the  1st  of  December.  Colonel  Maillard  is  an 
advocate  of  the  Napoleonic  system  of  massing .  the 
forces  of  attack,  and  has  no  belief  in  the  scattered 
system  pursued  by  the  French  in  1870.  Here  is  a 
passage  in  which  he  speaks  for  himself :  "  The  collective 
armies  of  the  wars  of  the  future  will  form  an  enormous 
mass  which  should  be  led  with  extreme  precision,  and 
can  only  be  moved  with  comparative  slowness ;  an  error 
of  direction  would  cause  loss  of  time  and  consequently 
an  irreparable  disadvantage.  A  battalion  of  800  men 
may  go  astray,  but  not  an  army  of  several  thousands. 
To  endeavour  to  drop  straight  on  the  enemjr  with  such  a 
mass  would  be  to  risk  pushing  it  forward  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  to  deprive  it  alike  of  the  advantage  of 
rapidity  and  manoeuvring.  We  must,  therefore,  return  to 
the  principle   of   advanced  guards,  and  give  to  a 


fraction  of  the  forces,  that  is  to  the  army  nearest 
to  the  enemy,  a  mission  of  which  the  nature 
may  vary  but  of  which  the  object  will  be  always 
the  same :  to  fix  the  adversary,  in  order  to  give  the  mass 
of  the  army  the  time  to  arrive,  and  the  space  to  choose  its 
own  direction?  The  question  of  how  to  move  the  masses 
which  are  to  be  concentrated  on  a  given  point  of  attack 
is  next  discussed,  with  all  its  varieties  in  method  of 
marching.  "  G.  G."  contributes  on  this  subject  the  fol- 
lowing comment :  "  Railways  are  the  powerful  and  really 
new  agents  in  the  war  of  masses.  The  war  of  1870  hardly 
gave  more  than  an  indication  of  the  part  they  will  play 
m  the  future,  and  of  the  success  which  will  attend  the 
side  that  knows  how  to  use  them.  They  will  carry  troops 
almost  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  will  make  life 
circulate  through  the  masses  in  motion.  From  the  point 
of  entrainment  to  the  battle-field— defended  always 
by  the  troops  of  the  advanced  guard — we  may  picture  an 
incessant  influx  of  men,  guns,  munition  of  wars,  rolling 
along  all  the  roads  in  dense  formation,  and  thrown  at 
last  into  the  furnace  to  feed  a  battle  which  will  rage  for 
two  or  three  days."  It  will  only  be  after  the  battle,  when 
one  or  the  other  army  begins  to  break  up  into  retreating 
fractions,  that  the  old  methods  of  war,  with  its  marching 
in  echelon  and  encumbrance  of  waggons,  will  be  resorted 
to  again. 

ENGLISH. 

Capt.  F.  N.  Maude,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who 
followed  the  recent  French  Army  manoeuvres,  gives,  in  the 
United  Service  Magazine  for  January,  the  result  of 
his  observations.  He  says  that  never  in  his  life  has  he 
seen  organised  troops  show  more  utter  want  of  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  around  them  ;  no  one  seemed  to  have 
any  spirit  left  in  him,  there  was  only  general  disgust  at 
the  whole  thing  as  folly.  When  the  general  salute  was 
given  there  was  neither  life,  unity,  nor  precision.  Fre- 
quently all  semblance  of  order  was  lost,  a  spirit  of 
mental  and  physical  prostration  seemed  to  pervade  ail  ranks, 
and  once,  when  the  fighting  ranks  were  briskly  engaged, 
fully  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  supports  were  lying  on  their 
backs  fast  asleep.  In  Germany  the  very  idea  of  such  a 
thing  would  turn  a  German  officer's  hair  white.  The 
drivers  of  the  artillery,  supposed  to  be  under  fire,  laid 
down  and  slept  in  the  shade  cast  by  their  horse's  bodies. 
The  cavalry  was  unsatisfactory ;  the  artillery,  although 
magnificently  horsed,  was  slow  in  its  movements,  and 
deficient  in  manoeuvring  power  on  bad  ground.  It 
showed  great  indecision  and  little  skill.  The  infantry 
were  slow  and  listless  in  their  movements.  The  moment 
the  infantry  deployed  for  action  they  became  listless  and 
dejected. 

Moltke  on  the  Franco-German  War.— Count  von 
Moltke's  book  on  the  Franco-German  War  has  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  Here  is  a  letter  giving  his  private 
view.  It  is  among  those  which  he  has  addressed  to 
members  of  his  family,  some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Ueber  Land  und  Meet  in  Heft  6.  Writing 
from  Berlin  to  his  brother  Adolf  under  date  July  18, 
1870,  he  says  :  "How  things  have  changed  in  the  few 
days  since  my  departure  1  The  profligate  adventurer  of 
Boulogne  sets  two  nations  against  each  other  to  rescue,  if 
possible,  his  dynastic  interests.  A  juster  war  was  never 
waged  on  our  side  than  this,  and  therefore  we  hope  for 
God's  help.  But  His  ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  world  He  even  leads  us  through  lost 
campaigns  to  gain  His  end.  Yet  we  hope  for  a  successful 
campaign  ;  the  political  situation  is  favourable,  for  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  not  have  the  second 
enemy  at  our  backs  at  first  at  least.  'V^ 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  lengthy  but  interesting  article  in 
the  December  part  of  Nord  und  Siid,  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Tiile,  Professor  of  German  Literature  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. Once  on  Christmas  Eve,  so  runs  a  Protestant 
legend,  Luther  was  travelling  alone  across  the  country. 
Above  him  the  sky  shone  bright  and  clear  with  thousands 
and  thousands  of  stars,  and  the  picture  impressed  him  so 
deeply  that  when  he  got  home  he  made  it  his  first  business 
to  get  a  fir-tree  from  the  nearest  wood,  set  it  up  in  the 
house,  and  cover  it  over  and  over  with  wax-lights.  The 
tree  was  to  be  a  picture  to  his  children  of  the  evening 
sky  with  its  innumerable  lights  which  the  Lord  Jesus  left 
that  night  to  come  down  to  earth.  This  legend,  however, 
is  not  old,  and  there  is  no  proof  in  Luther's  writings  that 
the  tree  with  its  lights  dates  back  to  the  era  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

Passing  over  all  the  folk-lore  associated  with  the 
Christmas-tree  in  Germany,  we  come  to  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  and  the  allusions  they  have  made  to  it.  It  was  in 
1765,  at  Leipzig,  in  the  house  of  Kornor's  grandmother, 
that  Goethe  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Christmas- 
tree.  It  was  adorned  with  sweets,  and  under  it  lay  a 
manger  with  a  child-Jesus,  etc.  made  of  sugar.  In  1767 
Goethe  lent  a  hand  in  decking  a  tree  for  Christmas.  In 
his  works,  Schiller  has  never  described  a  Christmas  scene  ; 
but  in  1790,  after  his  marriage,  he  set  up  a  Christmas- 
tree  in  his  own  house. 

By  1830  the  custom  had  grown  pretty  prevalent  in 
Germany.  In  some  parts  of  Saxony  an  early  morning 
service  at  six  o'clock  is  held  on  Christmas  Day.  On  the 
altar  table  there  is  a  Christmas  tree,  and  every  one  is 
expected  to  take  with  him  a  candle  or  a  lantern.  The 
tree  thus  takes  the  place  of  the  manger  in  the  Christmas 
celebration  of  the  Catholic  South.  To-day  the  tree  is 
universal,  even  in  Jewish  families. 

In  1840,  Princess  Helena,  of  Orleans,  introduced  the 
custom  at  the  Tuileries,  and  it  was  not  long  in  nmlrmg 
its  way  in  France.  The  ex-Empress  Eugenie  has  ren- 
dered similar  service.  In  1870  the  German  Army  kept 
Christmas  in  France,  and  now  Paris  requires  some  40,000 
Christmas  trees.  The  Christmas  tree  found  its  way  into 
London  also  through  the  Royal  Palace.  In  1840  Prince 
Albert  became  Prince  Consort,  and  it  was  he  who  brought 
the  Christmas  tree  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  whence  it 
gradually,  though  slowly,  made  its  way  among  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  now  the  custom  is  quite  common  in  the 
Metropolis ;  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  it  has  scarcely 
got  beyond  the  German  families  settled  there. 

There  is  another  interesting  article  relating  to  Christ- 
mas customs,  by  the  same  author,  in  Heft  14  of  the 
Gartenlaube.  Under  the  title  of  "  Masa  uerading  at 
Christmas- time  in  Germany,"  Dr.  Tille  describes  the 
German  Hans  Trapp,  the  Klapperbock,  the  Habersack, 
Knecht  Ruprecht,  and  the  many  other  shapes  which  our 
Father  Christmas  or  Santa  Claus  takes  in  various  parts  of 
the  Fatherland.  On  Christmas  eve  two  figures  in  dis- 
guise may  frequently  be  seen  making  their  round  among 
the  houses  of  a  selected  neighbourhood,  sometimes  only 
among  the  different  flats  of  one  house.  They  are  Knecht 
Ruprecht  and  Father  Christmas.  At  the  door  of  the 
house  a  great  bag  of  apples,  etc.  is  handed  to  Knecht 
Ruprecht.  Then  he  enters  and  inquires  after  the  conduct 
of  the  children,  and  if  the  parents  answer  favourably, 
Father  Christmas,  who  wears  a  white  dress,  and  a  pink 
or  gilt  belt,  orders  the  contents  of  the  bag  to  be  emptied 
on  the  floor,  and  while  the  attention  of  the  children  is 
centred  in  the  scramble,  the  two  figures  disappear  to 
perform  a  similar  office  at  other  houses. 


THE  DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  POSITION  OF 
WOMEN  IN  CHINA. 

In  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  December,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  very  good  number,  Professor  C.  Arendt 
gives  much  interesting  information  concerning  the 
position  of  women  in  China.  His  pictures  of  the 
domestic  and  social  life  of  China's  women  are  the  result 
of  personal  observation  in  the  country,  supplemented  bj 
the  study  of  Chinese  literature  ;  but,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, it  is  of  North  China  in  particular  that  he  writes, 
and  he  goes  into  great  detail  in  describing  the  marriage 
customs.  Woman's  lot  in  China  cannot  be  called  an 
enviable  one.  As  soon  as  she  makes  her  appearance  in 
the  world  she  is  received  with  less  joy  than  if  she  had 
been  a  son  ;  yet  the  affection  of  the  Chinese  for  their 
children  is  on  the  whole  one  of  their  favourable  charac- 
teristics, and  the  little  daughter  does  not  come  to  much 
harm  during  the  first  few  years  of  her  life.  Till  she  is 
about  twelve  she  has  much  the  same  freedom  as  her 
brother,  though  she  must  at  the  same  time  undergo  some- 
training  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping  and  in  fine  needle- 
work. Her  mental  training  is,  however,  greatly  neg- 
lected. If  we  follow  the  Chinese  girl  farther  on  her  way 
through  life,  we  see  her  in  sad  and  friendless  circum- 
stances. At  the  age  of  twelve  she  is  banished  from  society 
to  become,  as  the  Chinese  put  it,  "  the  young  girl  who 
sits  in  the  house,"  and  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
she  will  be  given  to  a  husband  whom  she  in  all  probability 
has  never  before  seen.  The  marriage  customs  and  cere- 
monies are  very  curious.  When  the  married  pair  first 
enter  their  own  apartments,  the  bridegroom  removes 
with  his  own  hand  the  red  silk  veil  in  which  the  bride 
has  been  enveloped,  and  he  sees  his  wife's  face  for  the 
first  time.  They  salute  each  other  ceremoniously  before 
they  sit  down.  The  other  women  present  then  invite 
the  young  pair  to  partake  of  food.  And  what  is  the  lot 
of  the  wife  after  she  takes  up  her  abode  in  her  new  home  ? 
She  must  obey  both  her  husband  and  her  mother-in-law  ; 
she  may  not  come  into  contact  with  men  or  the  outside 
world  ;  she  may  not  go  to  public  amusements  or  to  the 
theatre,  and  she  cannot  read.  She  has  to  sit  alone  in 
her  room  while  her  husband  entertains  his  guests,  but 
she  may  receive  her  lady  friends  and  return  their  visits. 
In  a  third  chapter  Prof.  Arendt  gives  us  a  more  pleasing 
picture  of  the  Chinese  woman  in  the  capacity  of  mother.. 


Truth  and  Fiction  about  Japan.— In  the  Preussisdie 
Jahrbiiclier  of  December  there  is  a  very  instructive 
article  on  Japan,  written  dpropos  of  Karl  Rathgen's  new 
book,  4 'Japan's  Political  Economy  and  State  House- 
keeping." The  civilised  world  has  been  astonished  at 
the  headway  Western  culture  has  been  making  in  the 
Japanese  Empire  during  the  last  decade  or  two,  especially 
in  face  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  introduction 
of  European  civilisation  into  the  neighbouring  Chinese 
Empire.  Such  a  spectacle  as  that  of  an  Asiatic  people 
suddenly  throwing  off  its  ancient  customs  like  an  old 
dress,  while  several  European  States  still  carefully  pre- 
serve their  old  and  antiquated  forms  of  government,  has 
never  before  been  witnessed.  How  this  new  Japan  came 
into  existence  is  told  in  Karl  Rathgen's  book  on  the 
development  of  the  country.  Rathgen  was  for  eight 
years  professor  of  Constitutional  History  at  the  University 
of  Tokyo.  Another  interesting  article  on  Japanese  life 
appears  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  December  and  January, 
under  the  title  of  "  Summer  Holidays  in  Japan,"  ancL 
describes  the  life  at  the  watering-place  of  Shiobara. 
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A  NEW  SCANDINAVIAN  ROMANCE. 

"  SANTI  PELLEGRO  "  :  A  TRAGEDY. 

The  serial  story,  by  Konrad  Telman,  which  was  com- 
menced in  the  thirtieth  number  of  Shilling  Magazin,  has 
now  drawn  to  a  close.  Opening  with  a  sensational 
tragedy,  it  has  closed  in  a  like  manner.  Murder  at  the 
beginning  and  murder  at  the  end.  The  story  is  power- 
fully written,  and  the  characters  skilfully  drawn  and 
cleverly  sustained.  Santi  Pellegro  is  a  proud,  passionate 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  whose  beauty  of  face  fascinates 
all  women,  as  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  Benedetta,  fasci- 
nates all  men.  Chief  among  Benedetta's  suitors  is  one 
Tito  Bonera,  whose  unworthy  suggestions  she  treats  with 
a  quiet  dignity,  but  whom  she  will  not  betray  to  her 
husband  because  she  feels  secure  in  her  own  honour  and 
because  it  would  be  fearful  that  Tito  should  be  killed,  as 
he  surely  would  be,  just  because  he  had  dared  to  fall  in 
love  with  her.  Besides  which  he  reminds  her  of  a 
picture  she  has  seen  in  a  church,  with  his  curly  head  and 
beardless  face  and  black  burning  eyes.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  kill  a  man  with  a  face  like  that  merely  because  he 
is  in  love.  She  can  think  about  him  calmly,  even  with 
some  little  pleasure,  because  she  knows  herself  and  has 
no  fear.  As  for  Santi  and  all  his  women  admirers,  she 
can  afford  to  smile  at  idle  rumour.  There  is  no  one  in  all 
the  wide  world  for  whom  his  heart  will  beat  the  quicker, 
save  Benedetta,  his  wife. 

The  story  opens  with  the  return  of  Santi  from  hunting 
a  troublesome  forest  cat.  He  looks  a  little  jaded  as,  with 
an  oath,  he  flings  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  hangs  up  his 
gun.  44 Did  you  catch  him?"  asked  Marco,  his  deaf 
servant,  who  has  also  formed  an  attachment  for  Benedetta. 
Santi  Pellegro  shakes  his  head  sullenly.  41  But  some- 
thing you  have  shot  ?  "  says  Marco.  Santi  turns  round, 
darts  a  sharp  glance  at  him,  and  asks  carelessly,  44  Why ! 
1  have  shot  nothing."  The  deaf  man  reads  the  answer 
from  his  lips  or  from  his  eyes.  A  smile  creases  his  cheeks. 
"  You  have  a  fleck  of  blood  here."  He  bends  down  and 
points  to  Santi's  grey  jacket,  on  which,  sure  enough,  is  a 
stain  as  of  fresh  blood.  Marco  rubs  it,  and  afterwards 
holds  up  his  reddened  finger-ends  to  show  that  the  stain 
is  not  an  old  one.  44  Ah,  yes,"  he  mumbles ;  44 1  have  good 
eyes,  master."  Santi's  features  stiffen  slightly.  44 1 
scratched  my  hand,"  he  answers  presently.  44 1  am  going 
now  to  take  a  short  nap.  So  long."  He  nods  and  goes 
his  way.  His  wife  is  awakened  by  his  footsteps,  but  he 
pretends  to  think  her  asleep,  and,  tossing  himself  on 
the  bed,  affects  to  be  sound  asleep  also,  when  he  hears  her 
softly  call  his  name.  Later  in  the  day,  Camillo  Pellegro, 
Santi's  brother,  comes  in  to  Benedetta  with  the  news 
that  Tito  Bonera  has  been  found  murdered,  and  that  all 
the  folks  say  that  Santi  is  the  murderer.  Camillo  is  a 
pale,  weakly  creature  who  worships  his  big,  handsome 
brother,  who  once  risked  his  own  life  to  save  him  from  a 
mad  bull.  44  It  is  all  for  your  sake,  Detta,"  he  says. 
u  Santi  would  not  kill  without  reason.  And  if  he  had 
reason,  he  did  right"  44  He  had  no  reason,"  Benedetta 
retarns  proudly.  44  And  he  did  not  kill  Tito."  When 
Santi,  his  wife  and  servants  are  afterwards  seated  at 
table,  there  is  a  sound  of  cursing  and  lamentation,  and 
the  corpse  is  brought  in  on  a  bier  to  the  house  of  the  sus- 
pected murderer,  according  to  custom.  Santi  listens  calmly 
And  proudly  to  the  accusations  of  the  people  and  the  curses 
of  the  murdered  man's  mother,  and  when  they  have  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  their  passion,  and,  abashed  by  the 
demeanour  of  the  accused  man,  are  about  to  depart  with 
their  burden,  he  raises  his  hands  and  commands  them  to 


stop.  44  Now  shall  you,  too,  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  I 
have  let  you  bring  the  corpse  here  to  the  man  you  suspect 
of  the  murder,  according  to  custom,  but  you  will  have  to 
seek  his  murderer  elsewhere.  I  am  innocent.  Tito  was 
not  my  enemy.  Why  should  I  will  his  death  ?  Judge  me 
by  yourselves.  If  ye  were  murderers,  would  ye  not  flee  ? 
But  I  remain,  for  I  am  innocent.  Where  are  your  proofs  P 
Ye  have  none,  for  I  am  guiltless.  Seek  Tito's  murderer 
elsewhere."  •  The  people  leave  the  place  abashed  with 
Santi's  proud  words  still  ringing  in  their  ears  and  Santi's 
proud  face  still  before  their  eyes.  Yes,  Santi  is  surely 
innocent.  But  one  among  them  returns — Tito's  mother. 
44  You  want  proofs  ! "  she  cries.  44 1  can  see  straight  into 
your  heart,  Santi,  and  there  are  the  proofs  clear— so 
clear!  Others  may  never  see  them,  never  find  them. 
But  I  can  see.  I  look  into  your  heart,  Santi  Pellegro, 
and  I  know  that  you  are  guilty.  You  have  murdered  my 
son  Tito  !  "  44  She  has  lost  her  reason  because  Tito  is 
dead,"  said  Pellegro,  looking  after  her  calmly.  44  Let  us 
now  to  work.  It  is  growing  late."  But  Benedetta  can 
do  no  work.  Suppose  he  should  be  guilty  !  Meanwhile, 
Santi  goes  about  his  work,  cool  and  erect,  and  the 
gendarmes,  coming  to  arrest  him,  find  his  pale,  beautiJ  ul 
wife  alone.  She  attempts  to  keep  them  talking,  believing 
that  he  may  yet  escape.  44  But  I  know  he  did  nut 
murder  Tito,"  she  persists.  44  How  do  you  know  ?  "  they 
ask,  wonderingly.  44  Because  he  has  said  so,"  she  returns 
proudly,  4  4  and  no  one  ever  knew  Pellegro  tell  a  lie. "  And 
while  they  speak,  he  appears  before  them,  accompanied  by 
Camillo.  4#  Who  seeks  Pellegro  will  always  find  him.  Take 
me,  but  I  am  innocent."  There  is  something  in  Pellegro's 
calm,  defiant,  haughty  demeanour  before  his  accusers 
that  reminds  one  a  little  of  Ireland's  lost  darling — his 
proud  denial,  his  calm  exterior,  his  cool  assurance  that 
he  will  yet  prove  himself  innocent.  They  are  bound  to 
believe  him,  and  when  one  of  his  female  admirers,  a 
beautiful  young  widow,  Assunta  Dotti  by  name,  tempts 
him  to  prove  an  alibi  by  falsely  asserting  that  he  was 
with  her  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  his  innocence  seems 
established.  But,  alas,  he  is  now  completely  in 
Assunta's  toils,  and  ultimately  falls  so  low  that,  at  her 
instigation,  he  seeks  to  poison  his  sick  wife.  Benedetta, 
finding  herself  grow  worse,  confides  her  suspicions  to 
Camillo,  who  is  horror-stricken  by  the  perfidy  of  his 
brother,  once  the  idol  of  his  heart.  The  last  scene  in 
the  story  is  intensely  powerful.  Camillo  is  about  to  kill 
his  brother,  with  the  latter's  consent.  44  It  has  gone  far 
with  you,"  he  says  with  bitter  contempt,  without  lower- 
ing his  gun.  "  And  I,  who  was  once  so  proud  of  you, 
Santi !  From  murderer  to  perjurer  and  adulterer,  and 
now  once  again  you  would  become  a  murderer  but  that 
my  merciful  bullet  shall  prevent  you.  Do  now  your  last 
deed,  Santi.  Say  your  prayers,  and  then—die  like  a 
man."  And  Santi  throws  back  his  head  proudly,  and 
staring  straight  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  answers 
unflinchingly,  44  Shoot,  and  aim  well ! " 

And  Camillo,  having  returned  to  Benedetta,  whose  life 
he  has  saved,  to  ask  her  forgiveness  and  bid  her  farewell, 
sets  out  for  Blondano  in  the  fading  starlight  and  redden- 
ing dawn  to  give  himself  up  to  justice. 


A  wise  and  sensible  step  has  been  taken  in  New  York, 
where  they  have  located  in  one  building,  called  the 
Charities  Building  of  New  York,  the  four  (great  societies 
which  between  them  do  no  small  part  of  the  charitable 
work  of  the  city.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society,  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  JPoor, 
the  City  Mission  Society,  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
are  thus  all  brought  together  under  one  roof. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  ANTICHRIST. 

OR  THE  PERSECUTION  OP  THE  STUNDISTS. 

The  writer  who  still  chooses  to  preserve  the  transparent 
pseudonym  of  "  E.  B.  Lanin  "  deserts  the  Fortnightly  this 
month  in  order  to  publish  in  the  Contemporary  an  article 
entitled  the  "  tfzar  Persecutor."  The  article  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  Tzar,  who  is  a  mere  Turk's 
head  set  up  to  attract  missiles,  but  it  contains  much  that 
is  of  tragic  interest  in  the  account  of  the  persecution 
against  the  Stundists  in  the  South  of  Russia. 

WHY  THEY  PERSECUTE. 

The  writer  estimates  that  there  are  200,000  Stundists, 
and  they  are  increasing  daily  in  spite  of  persecution  which, 
1  regret  to  see,  he  justifies  as  a  tfecessary  act  of  self- 
preservation  on  the  part  of  the  autocracy  and  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Of  course  he  does  this  the  better  to 
condemn  the  autocracy  and  the  Orthodox  Church  ;  but 
the  fallacy  which  underlies  the  argument  is  the  same 
which  imposed  upon  the  first  James,  who  obstinately 
clung  to  a  similar  belief,  which  he  embodied  in  his  famous 
formula,  "  No  bishop,  no  king."  The  attempt  to 
enforce  Episcopacy  uDon  the  Scotch  cost  Charles  Stuart 
his  head,  and  woula  undoubtedly  have  destroyed  the 
monarchy  if  it  had  been  persisted  in  long  enough,  but  the 
frank  acceptance  of  Presbyterianism  has  enabled  the 
monarchy  to  survive  until  the  present  day.  If  the  Tzar 
could  really  understand  the  abominations  that  are  being 
carried  on  in  his  name  in  the  persecution  of  the  people, 
who  are  the  very  salt  of  his  Empire,  he  would  make  short 
work  of  the  veritable  Reign  of  Antichrist  which  seems 
to  have  been  established  in  Southern  Russia. 

"  A  SHORT  WAY  WITH  DISSENTERS." 

Mr.  Lanin  gives  a  number  of  extraordinary  instances  of 
the  savagery  of  some  Orthodox  priests  in  their  crusade 
against  Stundism.  One  idiot  of  a  priest,  Father  Terletsky, 
a  renegade  Roman  Catholic,  actually  sent  in  a  memorial 
to  the  Government,  making  the  following  proposals  : — 

(1)  Strictly  prohibiting  all  Bible  readings  and  prayer- 
meetings,  and,  lest  they  should  be  convened  at  night  in 
secret,  quartering  soldiers  in  the  huts  of  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  Stundism,  and  dogging  the  steps  of  all  wandering 
pedlars ;  and  (2)  condemning  without  trial  or  accusation  all 
otundist  preachers  to  penal  servitude  in  the  mines  of  Siberia. 

"E.  B.  Lanin "  no  doubt  exaggerates  the  extreme 
darkness  of  the  Russian  peasantry  when  he  compares 
them  to  a  mass  of  bewitched  beasts,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Stundists  have  created  a  new  life  in 
Russia,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  thing  in  the 
country  to-day. 

THE  VIRTUES  OP  THE  STUNDISTS. 

The  lofty  morality  of  the  Stundists  even  the 
Orthodox  declare  to  be  marvellous.  They  are  most 
industrious,  honest,  sober  people.  Crime  among 
them  is  almost  unknown.  They  feed  the  hungry, 
care  for  the  sick,  shelter  the  wanderer,  their 
family  life  is  exemplary,  and  they  are,  in  short,  ideal  citizens 
from  every  point  of  view  except  that  of  the  intolerant 
and  persecuting  priests,  who  in  every  land  substitute 
when  they  can  the  rule  of  antichrist  for  the  authority  of 
the  Nazarene.  In  order  to  suppress  Stundism  a  fine  of 
28s.  a  head  was  inflicted  for  each  attendance  at  a  prayer 
meeting,  while  both  men  and  women  were  from  time  to 
time  soundly  flogged.  After  the  Bishop  of  Kherson  had 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  send  the  chief  of  the  Stundists, 
Ratooshny,  to  Siberia,  he  attempted  to  bribe  him  by 
offering  him  a  living  if  he  would  become  a  priest  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  When  that  failed,  he  prosecuted  him 
for  aposta  y  and  proselytising,  crimes  classed  in  Russia 
under  the  same  category  as  murder.   He  was  for. 


tunately  acquitted.  Then  the  priests  started  a  system 
of  lay  confraternities  who  offered  bribes  to  Stundists  who 
would  apostatise  and  circulated  tracts  against  Stundism. 

THE  PRIESTS  IN  COUNCIL. 

These  severities  having  utterly  failed,  a  council  of  the 
clergy  assembled  last  July,  at  Moscow,  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss what  should  be  done  to  stem  the  spreading  plague. 
The  project  of  law  which  they  drew  up  and  submitted  to 
Government,  but  upon  which  no  Government  out  of 
Bedlam  could  act,  is  thus  described.  Provisions  are  to  be 
made  by  which 

no  work  of  any  kind  may  be  given  to  Stundists.  No 
Stundist  recruit  is  to  be  allowed  to  profit  by  the  privilege 
of  short  military  service,  unless  he  can  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  and  consents  to  say  all  the  prescribed 
prayers  in  the  presence  of  a  pope.  The  police  are  to  be 
empowered  to  drive  Stundists  into  the  church  to 
listen  in  silence  to  sermons  against  their  religious  tenets,  as 
the  Roman  Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  the  Christian 
sermon  on  Holy  Cross  Day.  only  that  the  Russian  Holy  Cross 
Days  may  be  multiplied  ad  libitum.  None  of  the  sectarians 
are  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  or  rent  land  under  any  pretext. 
All  Stundist  families  are  to  be  ruthlessly  broken  up;  the 
children  torn  from  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  handed 
over  to  strangers  to  be  brought  up  by  hand.  Any  Stundist 
found  reading  the  Bible  or  praying  in  company  with  one  or 
more  of  his  co-religionists  is  to  be  arrested,  and,  without 
other  formality,  deported  to  Siberia;  while  every  active 
Stundist,  male  or  female,  who  presumes  to  preach,  teach,  or 
read  the  Bible  to  others,  is  liable  to  be  summarily  arrested 
and  condemned  by  the  Governor  to  penal  servitude  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia. 

PERSECUTION  NAKED  AND  UNASHAMED. 

Although  this  is  only  a  project  of  law,  it  shows  the 
aspiration  of  the  persecuting  clergy.  The  State  is  levy- 
ing heavy  fines,  inflicting  eight  months*  imprisonment  as 
a  minimum  punishment  for  joining  the  sect.  "  Mr.  Lanin  " 
says  he  knows  personally  some  hundreds  of  cases  which 
have  occurred  within  the  last  few  months.  That  is  for 
merely  attending  a  prayer  meeting  or  for  reading  the 
Bible  in  common.  But  teaching  and  preaching  are 
reckoned  along  with  high  treason.  The  preachers  are 
sent  to  Siberia  and  driven  as  penniless  wanderers  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  across  the  country.  The 
most  abandoned  women  in  Russia  are  allowed  to  follow 
their  husbands  to  Siberia,  but  this  right  is  now  denied 
to  the  Stundists  by  special  order.  The  sufferings  of  the 
Methodist  Stundist  preachers  who  have  been  exiled  to 
Siberia  are  as  bad  as  anything  that  Mr.  Kennan  has  ever 
printed.   "  E.  B.  Lanin "  says:— 

The  greed  of  the  soldiers  was  surpassed  by  their  bestial 
carnality.  At  night,  the  husbands  being  separated  from 
their  wives,  these  devoted  women  were  forced  to  listen  to 
the  obscene  jests  and  suffer  the  brutal  attentions  of  their 
escort,  against  whose  ruffianly  attacks  protests  were  idle, 
and  complaint  would  have  been  dangerous.  And  thus  many 
of  these  defenceless  women  were,  night  after  night,  subjected 
to  indecent  assaults  of  the  most  abominable  nature,  against 
which  there  was  no  remedy  and  no  protection. 

Such  is  the  price  exacted  from  Russians  by  the  Holy 
Orthodox  Church  for  the  privilege  of  following  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences,  and  obeying  the  behests  of  their  God. 

Notwithstanding  this  hideous  story  of  oppression  and  of 
suicidal  madness  on  the  part  of  the  persecuting  party  in 
Russia,  there  are  Russians,  patriotic  and  humane  withal, 
who  still  take  exception  to  my  describing  M.  Pobedonost- 
zefFs  policy  as  the  Shadow  of  the  Throne.  I  admit,  how- 
ever, that  the  phrase  is  faulty  ;  this  system  of  persecution 
is  far  worse  than  a  shadow,  it  is  a  blot  which  may  leave 
an  ineffaceable  stain  on  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third. 
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AMERICAN  STATE  LEGISLATION  IN  1891. 

Mr.  William  B.  Shaw,  of  the  State  Library,  Albany, 
New  York,  writes  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  American  Review  op  Reviews. 

Legislatures  have  met  this  year  in  all  of  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  in  two-thirds  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  throughout  the  great  West  and  North- 
West,  with  the  exceptions  of  Iowa  and  Utah  Territory, 
which  hold  their  biennial  sessions  in  the  even  years. 
To  the  law  passed  by  these  legislatures,  fifty-three 
*  millions  of  people,  nearly  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Union,  are  directly  subject. 

In  the  sketch  we  shall  call  attention  only  to  such 
laws  as  are  of  general  interest  to  readers  outside  the 
Union,  on  various  subjects,  and  of  less  significance,  per- 
haps, to  the  professional  lawyer  than  to  the  citizen  and 
man  of  affairs. 

EDUCATION. 

Of  especial  significance  are  the  efforts  of  several  of  the 
more  backward  States  to  raise  the  standards  of  elementary 
instruction  by  securing  a  class  of  trained  teachers  for 
even  the  more  remote  districts.  Delaware  has  adopted 
the  free  text-book  system  for  her  schools.  The  Massa- 
chusetts law  (which  is  more  thoroughly  enforced  than 
that  of  any  other  State)  has  been  amended  by  raising  the 
age  limit  to  fifteen  years  in  those  cities  and  towns  where 
an  opportunity  is  given  for  industrial  education.  In 
Wisconsin,  the  "  Bennett  law,"  requiring  instruction  to 
he  in  the  English  language,  was  repealed  by  a  legislature 
elected  on  that  issue,  and  a  compulsory  law  substituted 
which  differs  little  from  the  statutes  of  other  States.  The 
higher  education  is,  year  by  year,  receiving  more 
attention  ini  nearly  all  the  States.  Ample  grants  to  state 
universities  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States ;  the 
establishment  of  county  high-schools  in  California ; 
liberal  appropriations  to  academies  in  New  England  ;  the 
substantial  encouragement  offered  by  New  York  to  the 
university  extension  movement,  are  all  instances  of  recent 
legislation  which  show  the  tendency  of  the  State  to  do 
more  than  to  furnish  a  merely  elementary  education  to 
its  children. 

The  admirable  Massachusetts  library  law  of  1890  has 
been  copied  by  New  Hampshire.  It  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  advise  as  to  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  books  for  public  libraries. 

CHARITIES. 

State  boards  of  charities  and  corrections  have  been 
created  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon.  Indiana 
makes  liberal  appropriations  for  the  industrial  training 
of  her  blind,  deaf  mute,  and  feeble-minded  youth. 
Alabama,  henceforth,  will  offer  instruction  at  the  State's 
expense  to  all  blind  and  deaf  mute  children  of  the  Negro 
race.  In  North  Dakota,  the  education  of  deaf  youth 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty  is  made  com- 
pulsory. 

In  North  Carolina,  inebriates  are  to  be  committed  to 
the  insane  hospital. 

PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORIES. 

Alabama  has  appointed  a  commission  to  devise  an  im- 
proved plan  of  prison  administration.  The  same  State 
takes  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  "  inde- 
terminate sentences "  by  permitting  the  governor  to 
deduct  time  from  a  convict's  term  of  service  for  good 
behaviour. 

Michigan  adopts  the  Bertillon  system  of  measurements 
for  the  identification  of  convicts.  Wisconsin  decides  that 
convicts  need  do  no  work  on  legal  holidays. 


CRIMES  AND  OFFENCES. 

The  legislatures  of  California  and  Pennsylvania  have 
branded  train  wrecking,  causing  loss  of  life,  as  murder. 

In  Arkansas  and  Texas,  heavy  penalties  are  placed  on 
prize-fighting.  Alabama  prohibits  the  keeping  of  cock- 
pits  and  cock-fighting.  Missouri  forbids  sparring  matches 
in  dram  shops.  Anti-gambling  laws  were  passed  in  Cali- 
fornia and  North  Carolina,  and  in  Arkansas  it  is  made 
unlawful  to  bet  on  games  of  chance  with  minors. 

For  offences  against  chastity,  severer  penalities  are 
enacted  in  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota,  while 
the  age  of  consent  of  females  has  been  raised  in  Colorado 
to  sixteen,  and  in  Wyoming  to  eighteen  years. 

Noteworthy  laws  for  the  protection  of  children  from 
cruelty  were  passed  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  The 
former  provides  that  no  child  under  fourteen  shall  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  concert  hall  or  other  place  of  amusement. 
Humane  societies  may  be  appointed  guardians  of  such 
children. 

The  circulation  of  newspapers  or  other  publications, 
largely  devoted  to  scandals  and  the  description  of  immoral 
conduct,  is  made  a  punishable  offence  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri. 

Pennsylvania  allows  the  granting  of  divorces  when  one 
of  the  parties  is  guilty  of  forgery  or  any  infamous  crime. 

THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  prohibitory  legislation  of  Maine  is  now  protected 
by  a  new  safeguard.  Habitual  drunkards  and  persons 
engaged  in  illegal  traffic  in  liquors  are  exempted  from 
jury  duty.  (This  latter  enactment  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  anything  less  than  a  candid  admission  by  the  Maine 
legislature  that  the  two  classes  in  question  exist  in  the 
State,  in  considerable  numbers,  notwithstanding  the 
rigour  of  the  law.) 

The  Georgia  law  of  the  past  summer  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  within  three  miles  of  any  school  building,  if 
enforced,  will  practically  exclude  the  traffic  from  all  the 
rural  districts  of  the  State. 

California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Wyoming 
pass  laws  against  the  selling  of  liquor  to  minors,  and 
Massachusetts  forbids  the  sale,  to  children  under  six- 
teen, of  candy  shells  inclosing  liquid  containing  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Alabama,  California,  and  North  Carolina  are  added  to 
the  list  of  States  requiring  public  school  instruction  as  to 
the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their 
effects  on  the  human  system. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY. 

State  boards  of  health  have  been  established  or  reor- 
ganised during  the  year  in  Indiana,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  and  Washington. 

Michigan  attempts  to  restrict  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  by  forbidding  infected  persons  to  enter  public 
places.  Massachusetts  interdicts  the  sale  of  clothing 
made  in  unhealthy  places. 

The  inspection  and  regulation  of  mines,  with  reference 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  employees,  has  received  much 
attention  of  late,  but  probably  the  most  comprehensive 
legislation  on  the  question  yet  enacted  is  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, framed  during  the  past  year  by  a  commission  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  The  law  undertakes  to  put  in  force  a 
complete  system  of  inspection  and  supervision  in  all 
anthracite  coal  mines  employing  more  than  ten  persons. 
There  are  minute  directions  as  to  construction  of  shafts 
and  passages,  machinery,  engine  boilers,  hoisting  ap- 
paratus, and  ventilating  flues.  No  boys  under  fourteen, 
and  no  women,  may  be  employed  in  the  mines  in  any 
capacity.  Indiana  also  excludes  these  classes^.  _  I  ^ 
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PKOTBCTION  OF  LABOUR. 

The  weekly  payment  of  wages  is  now  required  of 
corporations  in  Illinois  and  Rhode  Island.  No  ex- 
ception is  made  in  favour  of  railroads,  as  in  New  York. 
In  California,  the  payments  may  be  either  weekly 
or  monthly,  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  they  must  be  at  least 
once  every  two  weeks,  while  in  Missouri  and  Wyoming 
the  semi-monthly  rule  is  applied  only  to  miners.  In  New 
Jersey,  corporations  are  forbidden  to  keep  back  wages  on 
the  pretence  of  relief  or  assistance  to  ,  the  employee. 
Illinois  and  Washington  abolish  the  "  truck "  system  of 
wage-payments  (i.e.,  payment  otherwise  than  in  money), 
and  in  Pennsylvania  all  mining  and  manufacturing 
corporations  are  denied  the  privilege  of  keeping  general 
supply  stores. 

The  Nebraska  eight-hour  law — by  far  the  most  sweep- 
ing measure  of  the  kind  ever  passed — applies  to  all 
mechanics,  servants,  and  labourers,  except  those  engaged 
in  farms  or  domestic  labour.  Wyoming  makes  eight 
hours  constitute  the  coal  miner's  day,  while  Idaho  and 
Kansas  extend  it  to  labourers  on  state  and  municipal 
works  (as  in  New  York). 

The  number  of  hours  of  consecutive  service  permitted 
railway  employees  is  reduced  from  the  Ohio  maximum 
of  twenty-four,  to  twenty  in  Minnesota,  and  eighteen  in 
Colorado.  A  Texas  statute  defines  vice-principals  and 
-fellow-servants,  and  declares  that  no  contract  limiting  the 
employers'  liability  for  injury  to  the  employee  is  valid. 

The  child  labour  laws  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
embody  no  new  features.  Michigan  refuses  to  grant 
licences  to  newsboys  and  boot-blacks  who  have  not 
attended  school  at  least  four  months  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Oregon's  anti-boycott  law  and  Pennsylvania's  strike 
law  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  former  makes  threats  and 
violence  penal  offences,  while  the  latter  makes  lawful  the 
•employee's  refusal  to  work  when  wages  are  insufficient,  or 
when  continued  labour  would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
his  union  or  association,  provided  such  rules  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
United  States. 

California  is  the  last  State  to  establish  a  board  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labour  differences. 

The  extent  of  the  opposition  to  the  emplovment  of 
"Pinkerton  men,"  or  any  armed  bodies  of  detectives 
from  a  distance,  in  labour  difficulties,  is  shown  by  the 
passage  of  laws  disqualifying  all  non-residents  from 
service  as  deputy-sheriffs  or  other  peace  officers.  Such 
laws  have  been  passed  this  year  in  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico  Territory. 

In  anticipating  the  municipal  ownership  of  quasi-public 
works,  no  State  is  in  advance  of  California,  where  a  law 
of  last  winter  confers  on  cities  the  power  to  own  and 
operate  street  railways,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines, 
gas  and  electric  light  works,  heat  supply  works,  public 
libraries,  museums,  gymnasiums,  and  baths.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee, 
the  absorption  of  pas  and  electric  light  plants  by  the 
local  governments  is  sanctioned,  and  the  neceasary  in- 
debtedness legalised. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Review,  the  present  writer 
described  in  some  detail  the  recent  progress  of  the  States 
in  reforming  their  electoral  machinery.  At  the  present 
time,  thirty  States  have  what  may  fairly  be  termed  the 
Australian  method  of  voting,  while  three  others  have 
made  imperfect  attempts  to  imitate  one  or  more  features 
of  that  system.  Four  States  have  also  "corrupt 
practices  "  Acts.  The  New  York  law  of  1890  is  followed 
very  closely  by  Colorado,  but  with  heavier  penalties. 
South  Dakota  adopts  part  of  the  New  York  law,  but 


omits  the  provision  relating  to  the  publication  of  candi- 
dates' expenses.  Michigan  requires  a  statement  of  the 
expenses  in  gross,  with  affidavit  that  there  have  been  no 
illegal  expenses.  In  Kansas,  all  primary  elections  are 
brought  under  legal  regulation.  In  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  it  is  left  optional  with  those 
taking  part  in  primaries  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the 
law  or  remain  irresponsible.  In  Missouri  a  very  rigorous 
enactment,  designed  to  apply  only  to  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  public  recorder  of  votes 
to  call  all  primary  elections,  furnish  ballots,  and  certify 
the  result. 

Michigan  will  choose  her  Presidential  electors,  in  1892, 
by  districts. 

The  first  conscious  attempt  to  secure  uniform  laws  in 
the  several  States  is  the  effort  of  the  commissions 
appointed  in  New  York  (in  1890)  and  in  Delaware,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  this  year,  to 
consult  together  with  a  view  to  framing  some  general 
system  of  regulation  to  apply  to  divorce  proceedings, 
insolvency,  and  notarial  certificates,  for  ultimate  adop- 
tion by  all  the  States. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  IN  ORATORY. 

By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peice  Hughes. 

In  the  Young  Man  for  January,  which  is  a  singularly 
strong  number,  containing  many  articles  of  more  than 
average  interest,  there  is  published  an  interview  with  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  under  the  title  of  "  How  to 
Conquer  an  Audience,"  by  which  the  interviewer  means 
how  can  a  speaker  be9t  command  the  attention  and  lead 
captive  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  what  Mr.  Hughes  said,  and  on  this  subject, 
no  doubt,  Mr.  Hughes  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  for 
no  one  has  more  absolute  control  over  those  who  listen  to 
them  than  Mr.  Hughes.  The  platform  is  his  throne ;  there 
are  none  to  dispute  his  authority.  Mr.  Hughes  told  his 
interviewer  that — 

Other  than  moral  qualities  have  little  to  do  with  that 
achievement. 

The  first  quality  is  sincerity. 

Intense  reality,  thorough-going  earnestness  I  should  regard 
as  the  very  first  qualification  for  the  highest  success  as  a 
public  speaker. 

Be  real :  that  is  the  first  secret  of  victory 

The  second  condition  of  success  is  disinterestedness.  It  is 
impossible  to  gain  a  permanent  hold  of  the  public  ear  unless 
the  public  believe  that  you  are  free  from  self-seeking. 

The  self-seeking  speaker  can  never  really  succeed. 

I  should  say  that  the  third  great  condition  of  success  in 
public  speaking  is  moral  courage,  by  far  the  rarest  of  all 
moral  qualities. 

If  you  are  afraid  of  your  audience,  you  can  no  more  direct 
them  than  a  timid  rider  can  control  a  high-spirited  horse. 

There  is  nothing  that  commands  a  great  audience  so  readily 
and  so  powerfully  as  utter  fearlessness.  That  has  been  the 
secret  of  the  great  religious  orators,  who,  realising  the 
presence  of  God,  had  no  fear  of  man. 

Another  great  quality,  which  is  intellectual  rather  than 
moral,  is  lucidity.  All  the  greatest  orators,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  used  great  simplicity  of  speech.  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  were  extremely  plain  and  simple  in  their  style  of 
oratory.  So  are  all  the  best  speakers  of  our  time.  The 
great  quality  is  not  glitter  or  gaudiness,  but  intelligibility. 
A  great  crowd  is  half  inclined  to  believe  you  without  further 
ado,  if  you  only  put  your  case  plainly  and  luminously 
before  it. 

I  may  mention  one  other  primary  quality  of  successful 
oratory,  and  that  also  is  a  moral  one,  and  it  is  what  I  may 
call  geniality — a  certain  good-humoured  bonhomie.  There  is 
a  vein  of  wit  or  humour  in  everv  eminently  successful 
speaker. 
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A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  MINORITY  REPRESENTATION. 

Dr.  L.  Tuckerman",  an  alumnus  of  Amherst  College, 
and  a  prominent  Nationalist  and  Labour  Reformer  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  experimenting  upon  a  plan  of 
Minority  Representation  and  perfecting  it  for  many 
years.  According  to  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of 
Oberlin,  who  describes  it  in  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews,  Dr.  Tuckerman  had  a  definite  project  before 
him  :  how  to  harmonise  and  unite  the  different  incon- 
gruous labour  elements  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  such  as 
Nationalists,  Socialists,  Knights  of  Labour,  Trades 
Unionists,  etc. 

The  Tuckerman  plan  provides  for  weighing  the  choices  of 
each  elector.  If  there  are  five  offices  to  be  filled,  the 
elector  writes  on  his  ballot  the  names  of  five  candidates 
in  the  order  of  his  preference.  Then  the  tellers,  in 
counting  the  ballots,  allot  to  each  name  on  the  ballot  a 
weight  of  choice  corresponding  to  the  position  held  by 
that  name  on  the  ballot.  Thus,  if  the  candidates  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E  are  written  on  a  single  ballot  in  the  order  given, 
candidate  A  will  have  five  units  credited  to  him,  candi- 
date B  will  have  four  units,  C  three  units,  D  two  units, 
and  E  one  unit.  After  all  the  ballots  are  counted  the 
units  opposite  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  added  up, 
and  the  five  having  the  highest  number  of  units  are 
declared  elected.  Thus  only  one  ballot  is  required  to 
elect  the  five  officers.  Continuing  the  example  given, 
suppose  the  candidates  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  are  voted  for  in 
the  order  named  by  each  of  the  fifty-five  delegates,  the 
weight  of  choice  would  be  as  follows :  — 


Choice. 

Units. 

Electors. 

Total  Units. 

A 

5 

X 

55 

275 

B 

4 

X 

55 

220 

C 

3 

X 

55 

165 

D 

2 

X 

55 

110 

E 

1 

X 

55 

55 

But  candidates  F,  G,  H,  I,  K  receive  the  support  of  the 
minority  of  forty-five  electors.  The  preponderance  of 
choice  will  run : 

Candidates.      Units.  Electors.  Total  Units. 


F  5  X  45  225 

G  4  X  45  180 

H  3  X  45  135 

I  2  X  45  90 

K  1  X  45  45 


Consequently  the  successful  canditates  are  A,  B,  C,  F, 
and  G.  The  majority  faction  has  three  representatives, 
and  the  minority  has  two — their  first  and  second  choice. 
According  to  the  current  method  they  would  have  been 
unrepresented ;  but  with  this  plan  they  can  in  no  possible 
way  be  excluded  so  long  as  they  number  one-fifth  of  the 
total  electors.  In  such  case  their  first  choice  would 
receive  one  hundred  units,  bringing  him  in  ahead  of  the 
fifth  choice  of  the  majority. 

In  the  manifold  applications  of  the  plan  there  would  be  . 
variations  from  the  examples  given,  but  the  principle  is 
eminently  simple.  Its  results  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Hare  system,  so  far  as  the  representation  of  the  mino- 
rity is  concerned — in  fact  the  plan  is  merely  a  simplification 
of  that  method.  It  differs  from  the  Hare  plan  in  the 
device  of  employing  the  units  to  compare  the  weight  of 
choice,  and  thereby  does  awav  with  recounting  the  ballots 
and  dropping  the  names  of  the  lower  candidates  on  the 
scale.  Its  best  results  are  found  in  the  election  of  boards 
and  committees  consisting  of  more  than  one  member. 


Among  the  other  advantages  of  the  general  adoption  of 
this  plan  might  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

It  would  prevent  one-man  rule  such  as  that  exercised 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Committees  could  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket  at  a 
single  balloting.  Minorities  would  have  no  excuse  for 
bolting  conventions,  since  they  would  find  their  ablest 
men  on  the  committees.  Committees  would  be  truly 
representative.  This  would  also  prevent  many  of  the 
opportunities  for  ring  rule  in  politics. 

Electors  of  a  minority  or  third  party,  besides  securing 
their  own  first  choice,  could  throw  some  weight  in  the 
scale  between  the  candidates  of  the  other  parties. 

In  the  case  of  private  corporations  this  plan  would  seem 
to  offer  the  means  of  avoiding  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuses.  It  furnishes  a  very  simple  device  for  cumulative* 
voting  for  directors  and  officers. 

Finally,  the  freedom  from  machine  rule,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  electing  the  ablest  men  of  the  community 
without  recourse  to  bargains,  is  one,  of  the  first  neces- 
sities for  the  reform  of  our  politics.  Cumulative  voting 
and  minority  representatives  would  bring  this  about.  If 
this  kind  of  voting  can  be  simplified,  as  it  has  been  done 
by  Dr.  Tuckerman,  there  seem  to  be  conclusive  reasons 
for  adopting  it.  Perhaps  in  the  election  of  city  councils- 
and  boards  of  aldermen  is  the  place  to  begin. 


WHAT  THE  NEXT  WORLD'S  FAIR  WILL  BE  LIKE. 

THE  EXHIBITION  AT  CHICAGO. 

Me,  J.  Rays,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  January,  gives 
the  first  intelligible  account  which  I  have  seen  of  what 
the  American  Exhibition  is  to  be  like.  He  tells  us  that 
it  is  to  be  a  spectacle  which  will  differ  from  all  other 
exhibitions  in  being  on  the  sea-shore,  and  is  to  suggest 
Venice  at  every  point  of  its  two  miles  of  electric-lighted 
shore-line.  It  is  to  be  opened  in  May,  1893,  and  will  be 
built  upon  promontories  and  islands,  and  will  be  filled 
with  lagoons,  canals,  and  streets.  It  is  to  be 
at  least  twice  as  large  in  area  as  any  ex- 
hibition that  has  ever  been  held.  The  buildings 
are  to  be  of  the  colour  of  slightly  darkened 
ivory  or  slightly  smoked  meerschaum.  The  central 
colour  point  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  the  brilliant  golden 
dome  of  the  administrative  building.  The  waters  of  the 
system  of  lagoons  pass  every  one  of  the  main  buildings 
and  all  but  surround  some  of  them.  At  night  the  water 
will  be  shot  with  brilliant  light  by  scores  of  electric  lights 
placed  in  its  depths.  A  hundred  Venetian  gondolas  are 
to  be  brought  from  the  Adriatic,  but  the  water 
will  be  covered  with  myriads  of  electric  launches. 
The  floor  space  already  provided  for  is  equal  to 
400  acres  more  than  the  entire  ground  occupied 
by  any  other  exhibition.  The  park  is  seven  miles  from 
the  Chicago  City  Hall,  and  can  be  reached  by 
steam,  rail,  or  tram-car.  The  steam  engines  at  work 
represent  24,000  horse  power.  The  total  expenditure 
for  the  fair  will  amount  to  five  millions  sterling.  There  are 
to  be  an  Indian  village,  a  Turkish  and  Egyptian  street, 
and  China  is,  for  the  first  time,  to  exhibit  as  a  Govern- 
ment. The  greatest  of  all  the  Exhibition  buildings  will  be 
that  devoted  to  manufactures.  It  is  to  be  a  third  of  a 
mile  long  and  a  mile  round  about.  The  span  of  its  dome 
is  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet,  and  the  roof  is 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  Three  of 
the  machinery  halls  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  could  be 
rolled  through  it.  Altogether,  although  nothing  is  said 
concerning  the  promised  American  rival  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  the  Exhibition  seems  likely  to  attract  all  the  work1, 
and  his  wife  in  the  year  1  R0?» 
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THE  EXHIBITION  AT  CHICAGO,  1893. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  sizes 
and  sites  of  main  buildings,  the  location s  of 
State  headquarters,  and  the  entire  ground-plan 
for  the  Chicago  Exhibition  as  now  finally  and 
officially  determined.     Work  upon  several  of 
the  main  structures  is  already  well  advanced. 
The  buildings  will  be  the  most  spacious,  the 
most  impressive,  and  the  most  excellent  in 
architecture  that  ever  housed  an  international 
exposition.    This  is  universally  admitted  by 
experienced  foreigners  who  have  examined  the 
Chicago   arrangements.  The 
fair  at  Chicago  promises  to  be 
complete   when    the  openjng 
day  arrives. 
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A  WORLD  LEAGUE  OF  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WOMEN. 


f  HE  December  number  of  the  American  Edition  of 
the  Review  of  Rkviews  was  one  of  special  inter- 
est. One  of  the  articles  contributed  by  my  trans- 
atlantic Editor  was  on  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  from 
which  I  extract 
the  following : — 

Mary  Clement 
Leavitt,  who  has 
for  several  years 
past  been  serv- 
ing as  the  pio- 
neer apostle  of 
the  Woman's 
Christian  Tem- 
perance Union 
in  all  the  lands 
of  the  habitable 
globe,  under 
commission  as 
correspondi  n  g 
secretary  and 
travelling  organ- 
iser for  the  Inter- 
national Union 
of  Women's  Tem- 
perance Societies, 
has  reached  a 
conclusion  re- 
garding races  and 
nationalities  that 
present-day  facts 
most  fully  jus- 
tify. This  is 
what  Mrs.  Lea- 
vitt has  written : 

Constantly  as 
the  years  roll  on, 
and  I  read  — 
though  dimly  and 
in  patches  —  the 
nations  as  I  pass 
through  them,  I 
see  that  the  lead- 
ing part  in  Chris- 
tian missions,  as 
well  as  moral  re- 
forms, must  be 
taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish -  speaking  na- 
tions. The  United 
Kingdom,  the 
United  States, 
Canada,  Australia, 
with  not  less  than 
one   hundred  and 

twenty- five  millions  of  people,  practically  homogeneous— 
what  can  we  not  do  for  humanity  if  we  will  I  All  the  great 
moral  reforms  have  began  with  this  people.  All  of  ^  the 
reforms  are  being  carried  by  these  people  to  other  nations. 
That  wonderful  woman,  Josephine  Butler,  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent, the  very  stronghold  of  the  most  infamous  laws  that  have 
ever  disgraced  legislation  or  stained  the  pages  of  statute- 
books,  and  there  formed  a  society  for  their  abolition. 

She  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  amazing  legislative  results 
of  Mrs.  Butler's  work,  and  to  exhort  her  fellow  members 
of  the  Temperance  Union  to  be  imbued  with  Mrs. 


Butler's  spirit— that  of  world-reform  for  women  and 
society,  led  by  intrepid  and  high-minded  women  of  the 
English-speaking  countries. 
Certainly,  if  one  considers  well  the  meaning  of  the 

great  convention 
of  temperance  wo- 
men held  in  Bos- 
ton in  November, 
Mrs.  Leavitt's 
words  will  carry 
an  added  weight. 
In  the  organised 
work  of  moral  and 
social  reform  it  is 
only  English- 
speaking  women 
who  have  accom- 
plished anything 
large  and  notewor- 
thy. It  is  almost 
impossible  even  to 
imagine  a  congress 
of  women  similar 
in  character  to  the 
one  held  in  Bos* 
t  o  n,  s  p  e  a  k  i  n  g 
French,  German, 
or  Italian,  and 
meeting  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  or  Rome. 

It  would  be  a 
very  narrow  view 
of  this  magnifi- 
cent gathering, 
this  greatest  world 
congress  of  women 
ever  held  on  our 
planet,  to  view  it 
simply  as  a  mass- 
meeting  of  narrow- 
minded  and  one- 
ideaed  advocates 
of  total  abstinence 
and  legal  prohibi- 
tion. It  was  far 
more  than  a  con- 
vention of  women 
organised  to  op- 
pose liquor-drink- 
ing and  the  liquor 
traffic.  It  stood 
for  that  marvel- 
lous uprising  of 
the  serious,  intel- 
ligent, and  reli- 


MISS  FRANCES  E.  WILLABD, 
rrtBident  of  the  World's  and  National  W.O.T.  Unions. 


nous  women  of  the  English-speaking  world  for  the  pro- 
tection and  sanctity  of  home-life  ;  the  moral  elevation  of 
women  everywhere ;  the  reform  of  laws  detrimental  to 
the  true  interests  of  social  and  family  life  and  to  tne 
progress  of  the  weaker  sex  ;  the  better  education  of 
children ;  the  better  care  of  the  neglected  and  depen- 
dent, and  the  suppression  of  every  form  of  enslaving  and 
degrading  vice  and  crime.  . 

It  may  properly  be  claimed  that  no  public  gathering 
ever  before  so  broadly  and  nobly  represented  and  voiced 
the  movement   For  the  convention  was  not  confined 
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strictly  to  the  delegates  of  the  temperance  associations 
that  have  for  some  years  been  affiliated  as  the  "  World's 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union."  Women  who 
pre  better  known  as  representing  other  definite  phases  of 
women's  work  and  progress  were  present  as  speakers, 
quasi-members  of  the  body.  For  instance,  prominent 
representatives  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  of 
Cambridge,  Prof. 
Rena  Michaels, 
of  Michigan, 
and  Professor 
Anna  Morgan,  of 
Wellesley  College, 
were  speakers. 
Mrs.  Maud  Bal- 
lington  Booth, 
leader  in  this 
country  of  the 
social  reform  work 
of  the  Salvation 
Army,  represented 
an  organisation  in 
which  women  are 
in  no  respect  sub- 
ordinate to  men. 
Mrs.  Parker,  of 
Chicago,  repre- 
senting  the 
Woman's  Council 
and  the  dress-re- 
form programme, 
was  similarly  wel- 
comed. Eminent 
lady  physicians, 
like  Dr.  Kate  Mit- 
chell, of  London, 
represented  the 
humane  and  moral 
aspects  of  woman's 
successful  entrance 
to  that  great  pro- 
fession.  Mrs. 
Mary  Livermore, 
the  honoured  and 
distinguished  ad- 
vocate of  woman's 
suffrage,  was  a 
prominent  figure 
in  the  meetings, 
and  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  repre- 
sented the  woman 
commissioners  of 
the  Columbian  Ex- 
position. Mrs. 
Mary  Lowe  Dick- 
inson represented 
and  spoke  for  the 
National  Council  of  King's  Daughters,  itself  a  great 
and  noble  organisation  of  young  women.  And  thus 
various  other  special  movements  and  interests  among  the 
Christian  women  of  America  and  Great  Britain  were 
cordially  admitted  to  the  platform,  and  were  permitted 
to  contribute  to  the  breadth  and  stimulating  interest  of 
the  great  convention. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  America 
was  founded  in  1874,  and  this  Boston  meeting  was  the 
eighteenth  of  its  national  conventions.     The  British 
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Woman's  Temperance  Association  was  formed  at  New- 
castle -on-Tyne  in  April,  1876,  and  it  is  therefore  nearly 
sixteen  years  old.  The  Canadian  Christian  Temperance 
Union  is  also  several  years  old,  its  fourth  annual  conven- 
tion having  been  hela  last  June,  and  its  local  and  pro- 
vincial societies  being  much  older  than  the  central  amal- 
gamation for  the  entire  Dominion.  And  sd  the  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  Unions  have  been  fully  organised 

for  several  years, 
while  in  various 
other  countries 
the  movement  has 
found  lodgment 
in  the  creation  of 
a  firm  nucleus. 
But  never  before 
have  the  national 
bodies,  federated 
into  the  World's 
Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance 
Union,"  held  an 
international  con- 
vention. From  all 

Farts  of  the  Eng- 
ish-speaking 
world  and  from 
the  groups  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking peo- 
ple in  other  parts 
of  the  world  there 
were  delegates  at 
this  Boston  meet- 
ing. Hereafter,  at 
intervals  of  per- 
haps five  years, 
these  gatherings 
are  to  be  repeated, 
and  the  cosmopol- 
itan influence  of 
women  as  social 
reformers  is  to  be 
made  continually 
more  impressive. 

Miss  Frances 
Willard,  President 
of  the  World's  and 
National  Woman  s 
Christian  Temper- 
ance Unions,  is 
both  a  brilliant 
and  inspiring 
leader  and  a  prac- 
tical organiser  ana 
ad^ninistrator  oi 
consummate 
ability.  ItiBdue 
to  her  that  the 
W.C.T.U.  »  » 
highly  effective  machine.  She  replaced  the  ongmaj 
plan  of  branches  of  work  supervised  by  committees  ™ 
a  scheme  of  creating  a  series  of  distinct  department , 
the  head  of  each  of  which  was  placed  an  m°m?^ 
superintendent.  The  departments  number  ' 
and  are  grouped  under  the  six  heads  of  (1)  Organisauo  » 
(2)  Preventive  Work,  (3)  Educational,  (*)  Evangel^ 
(6)  Social,  (6)  Legal.  Each  department  superintenc^ 
works  through  corresponding  superintendents  tor 
State. 
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HOW  TO  FIGHT  THE  PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

AN  AMBBICAN  HINT  TO  OUK  15  NO  LIS  H  CHUBCHES. 

In  the  Charities  Review  for  December,  Mr.  L.  Scudder 
describes  what  he  calls  a  great  ecclesiastical  leap  into 
the  arena  of  sin,  which,  in  other  words,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  People's  Palace  in  J ersey  City.  The  Tabernacle 
or  People's  Church,  which  is  established  in  the  heart  of 
the  down-town  district,  decided  some  time  ago  that  it  was 
no  use  swearing  at  the  public-houses  by  which  it  was 
surrounded  ;  it  must  enter  the  field  against  them  in 
serious  earnest.  This  it  did  by  establishing  the  People's 
Palace  of  Jersey  City: — 

It  has  rolled  up  its  sleeves  and  challenged  the  saloon  to 
mortal  combat.  Already  it  has  drawn  away  many  of  its 
constituents  through  the  potent  agency  of  competition.  It 
gives  all  that  the  saloon  gives,  minus  the  liquor,  and  charges 
less.  It  offers  its  goods  for  exactly  half  price,  and  thus  has 
inaugurated  a  ruinous,  but  most  godly,  competition.  Among 
other  attractions  it  has  a  capacious  amusement  ball,  in  which 
ten-pins  cost  only  five  cents  per  man,  billiards  twenty  cents 
an  hour,  pool  three  cents  a  cue  or  two  cues  for  five  cents, 
shuffle- board  a  nickle  apiece,  and  bagatelle,  crokinole,  quoits, 
and  thirty  different  kinds  of  small  games,  such  as  chess, 
hjalma,  etc.  absolutely  free.  As  might  be  supposed  under 
the  circumstances,  the  men  swarm  in  upon  us,  and  already 
there  is  need  of  more  room.  Lack  of  capital  alone  prevents 
the  accommodation  of  ten  times  the  present  number. 

Closely  allied  with  the  amusement  department  is  the 
athletic  department,  which  is  also  immensely  popular.  In 
addition  to  a  fine  gymnasium  where  systematic  instruction 
is  given,  and  wrestling,  fencing,  and  boxing  are  allowed,  the 
Palace  operates  two  separate  outside  grounds,  one  for  tennis 
players,  and  the  other  for  lovers  of  base-ball,  lacrosse,  foot- 
ball, and  similar  healthful  sports. 

Believing  that  preventive  work  is  more  efficacious  than 
rescue  work,  a  boys'  department  has  also  been  started  which 
already  numbers  between  five  and  six  hundred  members. 
Juvenile  literature  and  a  variety  of  sports  help  to  keep  them 
off  the  streets,  and  present  them  with  lofty  ideals.  For  the 
boys  a  drum  and  fife  corps  has  been  established  and  a 
regular  military  drill  under  a  competent  commander.  A 
carpenter's  shop,  printing  establishment  and  penny  bank  are 
about  to  be  started  for  them;  and  sewing,  house-keeping 
and  cooking  schools  are  already  in  operation  for  the  girls. 
Lessons  in  dressmaking  and  type-writing  will  shortly  be 
given  to  young  women.  Thus  the  industrial  element  is  not 
neglected,  and  will  certainly  be  enlarged  with  increase  of 
funds. 

Public  baths  have  been  erected  which  are  supplied  at  the 
rate  of  five  cents  per  bath,  and  a  swimming-tank  containing 
twelve  thousand  gallons  of  water  proves  a  constant  source  of 
delight  to  old  and  young.  Although  owned  and  operated  by 
a  church,  religion  is  not  pressed  upon  its  inmates ;  yet  the 
atmosphere  is  pure  and  uplifting  to  the  spirits,  and  constant 
intercourse  with  Christian  people  predisposes  those  thus 
benefited  to  love  the  Tabernacle,  and  helps  to  swell  its 
audiences  on  Sunday. 

Although  membership  is  thrown  open  to  all,  all  arc  obliged 
to  pay  something  for  their  privileges.  Adults  frequenting 
the  establishment  are  obliged  to  pay  about  a  cent  a  day,  and 
boys  receiving  military  and  gymnastic  instruction  pay  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  cent  a  day.  The  library  and  reading-room, 
however,  are  absolutely  free.  Experience  demonstrates  that 
small  charges  develop  self-respect  among  those  who  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  institution,  and  make  them  enthusi- 
astic in  -furthering  the  cause.  The  Palace  is  not  a 
pauperising  institution.  It  proceeds  upon  scientific  and 
business  principles.  It  allows  great  liberty,  but  maintains 
strict  order.  No  smoking  is  allowed  on  the  premises,  no 
boisterous  or  ungentlemanly  conduct  is  tolerated.  It  serves 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  and  is  a  triumphant 
success.  The  institution  is  out  of  debt,  and  will  never 
allow  its  liabilities  to  become  greater  than  its  assets.  It 


owns  five  buildings,  including  a  magnificent  hall  for  lectures, 
concerts,  and  various  popular  entertainments. 

It  is  wholly  dependent  upon  public  benevolence  for  the 
payment  of  current  expenses,  excepting  the  amount  realised 
from  fees  and  tuitions,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  never 
can  be  very  large.   

THE  NEO-CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

By  M.  db  Vogue. 
I  havr  already  given  some  account,  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  Revibw,  of  the  new  religious  movement 
which  is  discernible  in  France,  and  in  Harper's  for 
January,  M.  de  Vogue"  sets  himself  to  explain  its  religious 
significance.  He  says  that  the  anti-religious  current  of 
thought  reached  its  acme  in  1880,  when  the  French  Re- 
public passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who  believed  that 
they  were  going  to  annihilate  Christianity  and  convert 
the  nation  to  a  religion  of  science.  In  the  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  then  the  religious  element  seemed  to 
have  received  a  deadly  stroke,  but  instead  of  the  nation 
being  emancipated  from  all  religious  pre-occupation  the 
contrary  has  come  to  pass.  Tolstoi  is  undoubtedly 
the  author  who  has  had  influence  upon  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  new  generation,  and  his  thought 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  stimulants  of  the  new 
spirit.  M.  de  Vogue"  then  examines  in  detail  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  state  of  soul  which  has  existed  in 
France  during  the  last  taro  or  three  years.  The  first 
symptom  which  he  notices  is  a  sympathetic  curiosity  for 
religious  questions  and  for  that  old  order  of  ideas  which 
the  older  generation  set  aside.  The  new  generation  at 
the  schools  shows  a  tolerant  feeling.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  to  ill-treating  the  Church,  the  young  men 
have  conceived  a  liking  for  the  victim.  This  tendency 
was  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  unexpected  discovery 
that  the  Church  was  returning  to  its  primitive  evan- 
gelistic condition  and  taking  its  share  in  the  direction  of 
the  humanitarian  movement.   The  new  school  has  not 

}ret  become  Christian,  and  the  majority  are  rocked  in  the 
ap  of  a  vague  materialism.  Three  books,  M.  Rod's 
44  Moral  Idea  of  the  Present  Time,"  44  Mysticism;"  and 
44  Christian  Crisis,"  serve  him  as  texts,  which  alter  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  new  current : — 

The  young  men  of  independent  and  cultivated  thought  are 
still  for  the  most  part  refractory  to  any  positive  religion,  but 
their  prejudices  against  the  religious  idea  have  disappeared , 
and  they  sometimes  even  go  to  the  point  of  declared  sym- 
pathy. The  sense  of  the  eternal  mystery  has  returned  to  their 
souls.  That  which  most  strongly  dominates  these  young 
intellects  is  the  instinct  of  the  relation  between  things  and 
the  deep  rocts  that  the  real  has  in  the  invisible: 
in  other  words,  the  sentiment  of  solidarity  between 
men,  the  need  of  being  associated  in  that  uni- 
versal human  vibration  which  is  the  latent  electricity  of 
the  moral  world.  Popular  beliefs  have  persisted  obstinately 
beneath  the  unbelief  of  higher  spheres,  and  yielded  only 
gradually  to  the  preaching  of  incredulity.  They  will  be 
born  again  with  the  same  slowness,  as  a  consequence  of 
preaching  in  the  opposite  sense.  But  once  more  I  must 
confine  myself  to  observation,  and  not  allow  myself  to 
indulge  in  predictions  as  to  the  future.  We  are  in  presence 
of  a  nebula  which  is  forming  and  wandering  in  the  celestial 
space.  The  Creator  alone  knows  the  hour  and  the  place 
which  he  has  marked  for  the  condensation  of  this  nebula 
into  a  star,  and  for  giving  it  the  solidity  and  brightness  of 
an  organised  world. 

Abchdfacon  Fabbab  writes  an  article  on  the  Temper- 
ance Organisations,  as  the  third  paper  of  the  series  of 
Great  Philanthropies,  in  the  Bev.ew  <f  the  Churches  for 
December.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  writes  a  poem  on  Columbus  for 
Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  and  it  appears  in  the  January  number 
of  her  Papular  Monthly  :— 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules ; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores. 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said  :  "  Now  most  we  pray, 

For  lo !  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Adm'rl,  speak ;  what  shall  I  say  ? " 

"  Why,  say : 4  Sail  on  1  sail  on  1  and  on ! '  " 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said : 
44  Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone, 
Now  speak,  brave  Adm'rl ;  speak  and  say  " 

He  said :  "  Sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on  ! " 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck, 

And  peered  through  darkness.   Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights !   And  then  a  speck— 

Alight!   Alight!    Alight!  Alight! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled  1 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world  ;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson :  **  On  !  and  on ! " 

The  American  magazines  are  strong  in  poetry  this 
month.  Here  is  a  song  of  Milan  Cathedral  from  the 
Century  Magazine  : — 

Complete  as  if  created,  with  the  brand 

Of  God,  not  rnan,  upon  the  marvellous  whole ! 
Temple  of  Milan,  thou  hast  thrilled  my  soul 
As  hath  no  other  work  of  human  hand. 

Not  that  there  be  not  monuments  as  grand 

Of  human  strength  and  wealth,  but  that  the  grace 
Of  Heaven  hath  settled  on  thy  fair  white  face— 
The  harmony  of  things  divinely  planned. 

The  moon  dawns.   Still  I  linger  'neath  thy  walls— 
White  ivory,  not  marble,  in  such  light, 
And  blossomy  with  carving,  where  it  falls 

With  the  full  shine,  which  lifts  the  veil  of  night. 
This  is  God's  house.   I  feel  His  mighty  breath. 
And  hear  His  music,  though  no  words  He  saith. 

In  the  same  magazine  there  is  a  very  pretty  garland 
by  Mr.  Frank  D.  Shearman.  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich  also  con- 
tributes to  the  Century  five  short  poems,  of  which  I  quote 
the  last,  entitled  "  Death  Defied  ":— 

There  dwells  one  bright  Immortal  on  the  earth, 
Not  known  of  all  men.   They  who  know  her  not 
Go  hence  forgotten  from  the  House  of  Life, 
Sons  of  oblivion. 

To  her  once  came 
That  awful  Shape  which  all  men  hold  in  dread, 
And  she  with  steadfast  eyes  regarded  him, 
With  heavenly  eyes  half  sorrowful,  and  then 
Smiled,  and  passed  by.   And  who  art  thou,  he  cried, 
That  lookest  on  me  and  art  not  appalled, 
That  seem'st  so  fragile,  yet  defiest  Death  ? 
Not  thus  do  mortals  face  me !   What  art  thou  ? 

But  she  no  answer  made :  silent  she  stood ; 

Awhile  in  holy  meditation  stood, 

And  then  moved  on  through  the  enamoured  air, 

Silent,  with  luminous  uplifted  brows — 

Time's  sister,  Daughter  of  Eternity, 

Death's  deathless  enemy,  whom  men  name  Love. 


There  is  a  poem  in  Temple  Bar  upon  Richard  Jeffenes, 
.of  which  the  following  are  three  stanzas: — 

Vague  longings  found  a  tongue ; 
Things  dim  and  ancient  into  speech  were  wrung ; 
The  epic  of  the  rolling  wheat  the  lyric  hedgerow  sung i 

He  showed  the  soul  within 
The  vale  of  matter  luminous  and  thin ; 
He  heard  the  old  earth's  undersong  piercing  the  modern  din. 

He  opened  wide  to  space 
The  iron  portals  of  the  commonplace  : 
Wonder  on  wonder  crowded  through  as  star  on  star  we  trace. 


In  the  Sunday  at  Koine  for  January  there  is  a  narrative 
poem  by  "  Tom  Brown,"  which  describes  how  a  little  lad, 
who  had  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  sudden  subsidence  of 
the  earth  caused  by  mining,  saved  the  life  of  a  man  who 
was  driving  direct  into  the  abyss,  losing  his  own  life  in 
doing  so.  The  trap  went  over  him,  but  the  man's  life  was 
saved.   When  the  boy  was  dying  in  the  hospital — 

His  first  question  was  as  to  the  driver. 

They  answered  him,  "  Only  a  sprain/' 
44  An'  he  knows— it  was  me— wot  hollered  ! "  said  he, 

And  smiled  again,  spite  of  his  pain. 

41  Yes,  he  knew  you,  and  so  did  Another," 

The  hospital  nurse  whispered  low  ; 
44  Jesu4  saw  your  brave  deed,  little  fellow, 

And  was  pleased  you  should  follow  Him  so." 
His  eyes  opened  wide.   44  The  Lord  Jesus  ? — 

I've  heerd  bits— about  Him— afore — 
An'  yo'  think — He'd  be  glad — 'cos  I  hollered  like  mad — 

To  stop  the  kind  gent — drivin'  o'er  ? 

Well  1— I'm  blest !— Now  I  wouldn't  ha'  thought  it !  " 

He  murmured, — 44  Both  on  'em — to  know  ! — 
Oh  1  my  side !— But  I'm  glad— as  I  done  it  ." 

His  voice  grew  more  feeble  and  low. 
44  He's  on  his  last  errand,  poor  beggar !" 

Said  the  surgeon— more  kind  than  he  shows. 
The  pale  lips  moved  once  more,  and  the  nurse,  bending  o'er, 

Caught  the  whisper,  44  I'm  glad— as  He  knows." 


Mr.  T.  H.  Farnham,  in  the  New  England  Magazine 
for  December,  publishes  the  following  poem  to  the 
memory  of  the  tribune  of  Ireland  : — 

Dead  in  his  prime !   How  pitiful  the  fate ! 
His  work  unfinished,  but  his  fame  secure  ; 
Whose  name,  enshrined  within  a  nation's  heart, 
Through  all  succeeding  ages  shall  endure. 

Wisely  he  spake  who  first  the  precept  gave, 
Naught  of  the  dead  but  good.   In  memory 
Of  him  let  but  the  good  alone  survive, 
And  speech  be  tempered  with  sweet  charity. 

Remember  One.  who  once  in  mercy  spoke 
Words  of  divine  compassion,  when  he  said 
Neither  do  I  condemn.   Who  sinless  is 
Let  him  first  cast  a  stone  upon  the  dead. 

To-day,  while  bitter  tears  bedew  his  bier, 
Let  strife  and  hatred,  clash  of  faction,  cease, 
And,  like  a  guardian  spirit,  gently  brood 
Above  his  grave  the  white  winged  dove  of  peace. 

And  when  in  coming  years  shall  be  effaced 
From  him  who  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
The  one  dark  stain,  a  people's  grateful  voice 
Shall  ever  softly  breathe  th^^g^L. 
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EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK. 

a  woman's  bight  not  yet  recognised. 

Thb  Economic  Journal  for  December  publishes  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb's  valuable  paper  upon  the  differences  of 
wages  paid  to  men  and  women.  #  The  paper  is  too  full  of 
facts  and  figures  to  be  summarised  here.  Those  who  are 
-disposed  to  maintain  that  women  have  no  reason  to  com- 
. plain  of  the  treatment  which  they  receive  when  they 
•compete  on  equal  terms  with  men  will  do  well  not  to  read 
this  paper  ;  it  will  disturb  their  equanimity  and  convince 
them  that  they  are  wrong.    Mr.  Webb  says : — 

Women  clerks  in  the  Post  Office  perform  exactly  the  same 

•  duties  as  some  of  the  men  clerks.  In  the  Savings  Bank 
Department  they  do,  unit  for  unit,  precisely  the  same  amount 
of  work.  In  the  ledger  work,  on  which  both  men  and  women 

.  are  still  employed,  the  women  are  said  to  do  the  work  much 
better,  more  carefully,  more  neatly ;  they  are  more  conscien- 
tious, and  perhaps  too  rigidly  stick  to  rules  and  regulations, 
not  exercising  discretion.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  they 
make  fewer  mistakes.   But,  as  the  following  table  shows, 

•  they  receive  much  lower  salaries. 

SALARIES  OF  CLERKS  IN  THE  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 


Men. 


Women. 
£ 


£       £  £  £ 

•Clerical  Staff    ...  \  8*j^Jq£S£  \  70  to  260  Second  01am  65  to  BO 

*  Superior  Clerical  ]  ^f^h^Grade"  S  250  to  850  F  nt  C]aM     85  to  1 10 

Supervising  Staff  810  ti  600   120  to  200 

H££t°.f     ^  \  025  to  900   215  to  400 

Mr.  Webb  mentions,  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
idea  that  woman's  work  ought  to  be  paid  less  because  it 
is  woman's  work,  is  that  the  Treasury  cut  down  the  pay 

-  of  a  woman  clerk  employed  on  the  Labour  Commission 
from  42s.  to  35s.  per  week  on  the  ground  that  42s.  was  a 

-  man's  pay,  whereas  it  was  a  woman  who  did  the  work,  so 
she  ought  not  to  receive  more  than  35s  !  The  following 
are  Mr.  Webb's  practical  conclusions  :  — 

The  following  suggestions  as  to  causes  are  only  put  for- 
ward tentatively,  as  affording  some  indication  of  the  direc- 
tions in  which  further  study  of  the  question  is  needed : — 

(a)  Custom  and  public  opinion  founded  on  the  other 
•causes,  but  more  potent  than  them  all,  and  prevailing  in 
cases  which  they  do  not  affect.  Can  be  altered  by  (1} 
Education  of  the  public,  especially  as  regards  salaries  paid 
by  public  bodies;  (2)  .Greater  public  influence  of  women; 
'  (3)  Removal  of  the  other  causes  of  inferiority  of  wage. 

(*)  Lower  standard,  caused  partly  by  a  lower  standard  of 
life,  both  in  physical  needs  and  in  mental  demands;  and 
partly  by  the  presence  of  "  make-weights,"  in  the  shape  of 
assistance  from  family  or  husband.  To  be  remedied  by  (1) 
teaching  women  to  insist  on  a  higher  standard  both  of 
physical  needs  and  mental  demands;  (2)  greater  inde- 
pendence of  women ;  (3)  change  in  public  opinion. 

(c).  Lower  productivity  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  caused 
by  insufficient  training  or  deficient  strength ;  aided  by  irre- 
gularity of  work  through  sickness,  and  lack  of  permanence 
through  diversion  by  matrimony ;  and  sometimes  by  greater 
incidental  expenses  of  production  through  legal  or  social 
requirements,  the  difficulty  of  promoting  women  to  the 
higher  grades  of  work,  or  otherwise,  the  result  of  inferiority 
of  work.  To  be  remedied  by  (1)  technical  training  for 
women ;  (2)  greater  independence  among  women ;  (3)  equal 
treatment  by  law. 

(&)  Lack  of  protective  power,  through  failure  to  combine, 
want  of  adaptability,  limited  number  of  alternatives,  and 
greater  immobility.  To  be  remedied  by  (1)  better  education 
of  women;  (2)  greater  freedom  and  independence;  and  (3) 
change  in  public  opinion  removing  feminine  disabilities. 

Summarising  roughly  these  suggestions,  it  may  be  said  that 
women's  inferiority  of  remuneration  for  equivalent  work  is, 


where  it  exists,  the  direct  or  indirect  result,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  of  their  past  subjection ;  and  that,  dependent  as  it 
now  mainly  is  upon  the  influence  of  custom  and  public 
opinion,  it  might  be  largely  removed  by  education  and  com- 
bination among  women  themselves.  I  am  inclined  to  hope 
most  from  a  gradual  spread  of  trade  unions  among  women  ' 
workers ;  and  that  even  more  in  the  direction  of  an  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  labour  which  trade  unionism  so  often  pro- 
motes than  in  the  improvement  in  its  remuneration  arising 
merely  from  collective  bargaining. 

WHAT  SHOULD  AMERICA  DO  WITH  HER 
NEGROES  ? 

A  PRESCRIPTION  BY  DR.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P, 

The  first  place  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
December  is  taken  by  Professor  James  Bryce's  article  on 
41  Thoughts  on  the  Negro  Problem."  Mr.  Bryce  has 
bestowed  so  much  study  upon  all  kinds  of  American  pro- 
blems, black  and  white,  that  his  article  will  be  read  with 
respect  even  by  those  who  differ  from  his  conclusions. 
Mr.  Bryce  has  come  to  very  definite  conclusions.  He  is 
quite  sure  that  it  will  never  do  to  mix  up  the  black  and 
white  races  by  marriage,  he  is  equally  sure  that  it  will 
never  do  to  ship  them  ail  off  to  Africa  in  the  fashion  advo- 
cated by  the  heroic  sociologist  who  reported  on  the  subject 
to  the  Times,  neither  would  he  amend  the  constitution  by 
disfranchising  all  men  whose  skins  are  black.  What  then 
would  he  prescribe  ?  Professor  Bryce's  prescription 
is  curiously  like  that  which  Mr.  Hofmeyer  and  the  Afri- 
kander Bond  sre  urging  upon  Mr.  Rhodes  in  South 
Africa.  He  would  establish  an  educational  franchise, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  disfranchising  the 
majority  of  the  negroes.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Bryce 
is  optimist.  He  believes  that  the  negro  is  progress- 
ing *in  industry  and  self-control  and  in  morality.  He 
is  also  encouraged  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
census  that  the  blacks  are  not  multiplying  as  rapidly  as 
the  whites  ;  the  great  growth  of  industrial  enterprises  in 
the  South  also  fills  him  with  confidence  as  to  the  future. 
The  solidity  of  the  South,  he  thinks,  is  more  likely  to  be 
broken  up  by  letting  the  negro  alone  than  by  agitating 
for  his  protection.  Mr.  Bryce  regards  it  as  absolutely 
indubitable  that  the  whites  will,  either  by  force  or  fraud, 
make  the  negro  ballot  of  no  effect.  In  the  Southern 
States  now,  as  ten  years  ago,  their  vote  is  very  little 
better  than  a  fraud,  nor  do  they  wish  te  exercise  a  fran- 
chise for  which  they  are  unfit,  and  which  simply  exposes 
them  to  the  illegitimate  influence  of  their  former  masters. 
The  difference  between  the  Southern  States  of  America 
and  South  Africa  is,  however,  so  great  as  to  render  Mr. 
Bryce's  conclusions  of  little  use  as  a  guide  to  the  states- 
men at  the  Cape.  In  the  States  the  white  man 
is  multiplying  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  black  man  ;  in 
South  Africa  the  proportion  of  the  black  to  white  is  not 
diminishing  in  favour  of  the  white.  But  in  South  Africa 
no  one  complains  of  the  way  in  which  the  black  man  has 
exercised  his  franchise,  whereas  in  the  Southern  states 
the  Negroes  have  admittedly  shown  themselves  either 
indifferent  to  the  vote  or  incompetent  to  protect  them- 
selves in  the  exercise  of  it.  Then,  again,  in  the  United 
States  of  America  the  white  population  is  homogeneous, 
whereas  in  South  Africa  the  Dutch  and  English  regard 
the  black  man's  vote  from  a  very  different  standpoint. 
Still,  however,  Mr.  Hofmeyer  will  no  doubt  regard  it  as 
an  argument  on  bis  side  of  the  question  that  a  student 
of  constitutional  law  and  a  keen  political  observer  like 
Mr.  Bryce  should  recommend  to  the  Americans  an  edu- 
cational test,  with  the  avowed  object  of  shutting  out 
black  men  from  the  polish  by  ^CWJgir 
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THE  LAST  DATS  OF  BALMACEDA. 

An  English  resident  in  Chili  writes  a  brief  paper  in 
Blackwood  for  January  on  the  fall  of  Balmaceda.  It  is 
very  short  but  vivid.  He  gives  a  very  horrible  account 
of  the  massacre  of  Lo  Canaz,  when  one  Chilian  was  tied 
to  a  tree,  cut  with  swords,  and  then  burned  slowly  to 
death  with  lighted  paraffin.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
heroically  refused  during  the  one  long  hour  of  agony  to 
betray  the  hiding-place  of  his  employer.  After  all  was 
over  Balmaceda  took  refuge  in  the  Argentine  Legation: — 

The  one  room  in  which  Balmaceda  lived  was  in  a  disused 
part  of  the  house,  led  to  by  a  private  staircase,  with  a  door 
at  the  foot,  which  was  always  kept  locked.  His  food  was 
prepared  by  a  trustworthy  woman-servant — the  only  person 
there,  besides  his  hosts,  who  knew  of  his  presence.  To 
avoid  suspicion,  she  went  out  pjid  bought  his  food  every  day, 
and  cooked  it  on  a  little  spirit-lamp  upstairs. 

Balmaceda  wrote  incessantly,  occupying  himself  in  making 
an  exposition  of  his  conduct  and  plan  of  government ;  bat 
this  he  afterwards  destroyed. 

One  day  when  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  had 
been  accidentally  left  open,  the  children  of  the  house  ran  up, 
and,  playing  about,  began  noisily  to  thump  on  the  locked 
door  of  his  room.  They  little  knew  that  behind  it,  revolver 
in  hand,  stood  a  desperate  man,  who,  hearing  the  sounds, 
and  living  in  constant  terror  of  his  life,  thought  that  his 
hiding-place  had  been  discovered  by  the  people,  and  waited 
for  death,  determined  to  sell  his  life  dearly.  It  was  a 
dramatic  contrast— the  unconscious  children  at  play  on  one 
side  of  the  door ;  the  fallen  and  desperate  man,  hidden  in  the 
darkness,  on  the  other. 

But  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  sound  of  a  shot 
was  heard  in  his  room,  and  on  hurrying  there  Senor  Uriburu 
found  him  lying  on  his  bed,  covered  to  the  chest  with  a 
sheet,  the  revolver  still  in  the  nerveless  ringers,  and  his  head 
terribly  shattered  by  the  bullet,  which  had  passed  straight 
through  the  brain.  He  had  killed  himself  in  a  most  deter- 
mined manner,  for  the  left  hand  was  also  blackened  with  the 
powder,  proving  that  while  he  held  the  trigger  with  one 
hand,  he  held  the  barrel  with  the  other,  lest  it  should  slip 
and  fail  to  destroy  him.  Death  had  been  instantaneous. 
It  proves  his  great  force  of  will  that  he  waited  until  the  18th 
of  September  had  passed,  and  destroyed  himself  directly  his 
full  term  of  presidency  had  expired. 

When  the  Junta  del  Oobierno  had  been  informed  of  his 
death,  it  was  resolved  not  to  publish  the  event  until  he  should 
have  been  decently  buried,  to  prevent  outrage  from  the  mob. 

With  the  utmost  secrecy  they  managed  to  huddle  his  body 
into  a  coach  and  drive^it  that  night  to  the  cemetery,  where  an 
iron  coffin  was  in  waiting.  And  so  in  the  darkness,  hurriedly, 
and  as  if  hiding  some  terrible  crime,  they  buried  the  man 
who,  less  than  a  month  before,  had  been  the  first  in  the  land. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Balmaceda  committed 
suicide  exactly  one  month  after  the  massacre  of  Lo  Canas, 
on  the  same  day  and  at  the  fame  hour ;  and  he  was  secretly 
buried  in  the  vault  of  a  kindly  friend  who  bad  shown  the 
same  charity  to  the  body  of  one  of  the  poor  boys  killed  in 
that  massacre.  They  both  lie  together  now,  judge  and  victim. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  NATIONALISM. 

Mr.  Edwarb  Arden,  writing  in  Chautauquan  on  "  Some 
Propositions  of  Nationalism,"  mentions  the  following 
facts,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  have  in  this  condensed 
form : — 

The  tobacco  business  is  a  State  monopoly  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Austria,  and  the  salt  business  in  Prussia,  Italy,  and 
Austria.  In  Germany  the  postal  and  express  business,  tele- 
graphs, schools,  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  railroads,  and 
nearly  all  the  factoiies  supplying  the  army  are  under  State 
control.  The  German  soldier's  clothes,  arms,  helmets,  and 
even  his  bread  are  manufactured  by  the  State.  Prussia, 
from  all  her  State  monopolies,  including  mineral  resources, 
receives  an  annual  income  of  24,000,000  dols. 


The  railroads  of  Europe  since  1870  have  been  fast  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Belgium  owns  about 
three-fourths  of  her  total  mileage,  and  in  Prussia,  out  of  a 
total  of  15,000  miles,  only  a  very  small  percentage  remains- 
in  private  hands. 

The  Census  Bureau  bulletin  on  the  social  statistics  of 
American  cities  says  that  out  of  fifty  American  cities  con- 
sidered, thirty-five  own  waterworks ;  one,  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  the  remaining 
fourteen  the  plants  are  owned  and  operated  by  private  indi- 
viduals or  corporations.  The  average  annual  charge  for 
water  for  dwellings  in  the  cities  where  municipal  ownership 
is  in  vogue  is  11.53  dols.  In  cities  where  private  capital 
directs  the  water  supply  the  average  annual  fee  for  dwellings 
is  17.70  dols.  In  this  case  there  would  seem  to  be  a  saving 
of  about  G  dols.  to  each  dwelling-house  by  reason  of  the 
extension  of  municipal  functions. 

Only  nine  cities  in  the  United  States  own  the  machinery 
and  manufacture  their  own  gas.  Each  city  named  gets  its 
gas  cheaper  and  furnishes  it  to  the  individual  consumer  at  a* 
lower  rate  than  private  companies  ever  furnished  it,  besides  * 
in  some  instances  becoming  a  source  of  revcrfne  to  the  city. 
Over  sixty  cities  own  their  electric  light  plants,  and  more- 
than  half  the  cities  in  the  country  own  their  water  works. 

By  comparing  the  rates  charged  by  municipalities  and 
private  companies  for  gas  and  electric  lighting,  it  is  found 
that  under  public  management  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is 
from  twenty  to  sixty  per  cent,  lower  than  for  the  same 
service  under  private  management. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES. 

In  the  Januaiy  number  of  the  Maga-hie  of  Art,  Mr. 
Reginald  Blomfield  opens  the  series  of  articles  on  Artistic^ 
Homes  with  a  paper  on  House  Architecture  :  Exterior. 

With  certain  critics  and  architects,  it  has  been,  he  says,  the 
fashion  to  assume  that  an  architect  who  considers  architec- 
ture an  art,  is  necessarily  an  unreasonable  and  unpractical  • 
person,  full  of  fads  and  crotchets,  and  negligent  of  the  points 
that  go  to  the  real  comfort  of  the  house.  The  basis  of 
architecture  is  good  planning  and  sound  construction.  The 
better  the  architecture  the  more  simple  and  logical  it  will  be 
found,  and  the  fact  that  a  straightforward  plan  is  difficult 
to  design  accounts  for  its  rarity  im  inferior  work.  Any  one 
can  tack  one  room  on  to  another,  and  tie  them  loosely 
together  with  long  irregular  passages ;  the  problem  is  to  get 
all  this  within  the  compass  of  a  reasonable  plan.  The 
best  house-architects  are  strongest  in  their  plans,  and  at 
least  the  days  are  past  when  a  distinguished  architect  could 

Elan  all  his  rooms  crooked,  and  run  his  pointed  windows  into 
is  ceilings,  out  of  very  cussedness  of  false  Medievalism. 
If,  then,  there  is  now  no  ore  style  in  which  every 
one  works  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  totally 
new  style  is  out  of  the  question,  and  a  literal  production 
of  any  work  is  pedantic,  and  a  patchwork  of  multifarious 
details  is  not  architecture,  how  should  one  set  to  work  with 
the  elevation  of  a  house  7  The  designer  should  think  for 
himself  instead  of  copying  others;  and  the  house-builder, 
instead  of  darkening  counsel'  with  irrelevant  suggestions,, 
might  recollect  that  the  business  of  a  design  is  to  think  for 
himself,  and  that  it  is  expressly  for  this  that  he  is  employed". 

The  article,  though  containing  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
of  the  recent  fashions  of  architecture,  is  full  of  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  house -building 
ought  to  be  considered. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  a  series  of 
articles  on  a  similar  subject  begun  in  the  January  Art 
Journal.  Under  the  title  "  The  Furnishing  and  Decora- 
tion of  the  House,"  Mr.  Aymer  Vallaoce  has  an  instruc- 
tive article  on  ceilings  and  floors,  illustrated  with  designs 
of  ceiling  papers  and  mouldings  and  mosaic  floorings. 
He,  too,  complains  that  the  notion  is  still  prevalent  that 
art  means  either  eccentricity,  or  discomfort,  or  disregard 
of  sanitation,  or  else  high  pricey  by 
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"NEED  SCHOOL  BE  " HORRID "  TO  CHILDREN? 

AN   EXAMPLE   FROM  GERMANY. 

Dr.  Rice,  in  the  Forum  for  December,  has  a  very  in- 
teresting article  under  the  title,  4  '  Need  School  be  made  a 
Blight  to  Child  Life  ? "  He  maintains  that  there  is  not 
such  necessity,  and  that  if  education  were  taken  in  hand 
more  sensibly  school  would  be  more  popular  with  the 
children  than  the  playground  This,  he  declares,  is 
already  the  case  in  Germany.  He  illustrates  the  point 
he  is  driving  at  by  comparing  the  way  in  which  geography 
is  taught  in  Elberfeld  and  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  Elberfeld  everything  is  taught  by  object  lessons, 
-whereas  in  New  York  the  instruction  is  meohaoical  and 
unnatural.  In  Elberfeld,  when  geography  is  to  be  taught, 
the  teacher  takes  the  whole  of  the  scholars  out  for  a 
stroll  along  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  in  order  that  they 
may  go  and  seek  its  source.  They  are  encouraged  to  talk 
and  sing,  and  take  notes  of  everything  that  they  see  : — 

Upon  such  walks,  and  the  knowledge  gained  by  means  of 
them,  the  whole  German  system  of  elementary  education  is 
founded.  This  is  true  of  large  as  well  as  of  small  cities. 
All  the  work  centres  upon  the  ideas  gained  in  these  walks, 
-which  serve  not  only  as  a  means  of  introduction  to  the  study 
of  geography,  but  likewise  to  that  of  history;  historical 
points  being  visited  for  that  purpose.  Further,  by  means  of 
the  various  things  noticed  and  spoken  of  upon  these  excur- 
sions, the  children  gather  information  on  botany,  geology, 
,physics,  astronomy,  zoology,  and  other  branches  of  science. 

THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  FAIRY  TALKS. 

After  the  lesson  just  described,  I  visited  the  ABC  class. 
When  I  entered,  the  children  were  having  a  combined 
language  and  memory  lesson.  They  were  acting  a  fairy  tale, 
and  by  means  of  this  they  learned  how  to  speak  loudly, 
distinctly,  and  correctly,  enjoying  themselves  at  the  same 
time.  Next  there  was  a  drawing  lesson,  during  which  the 
*  children  were  instructed  in  the  drawing  of  straight  lines  by 
drawing  a  chair  with  three  straight  lines,  a  table  with 
three  lines,  a  picture-frame  with  four  lines,  a  window  with 
six  lines,  and  so  on.  The  drawing  of  familiar  objects  amused 
them,  so  they  were  all  delighted  with  their  drawing  lesson. 

Next  these  children  spoke  of  their  experiences.  They 
related  what  they  had  observed  since  the  previous  day.  They 
spoke  of  the  weather,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  its 
effect  upon  the  weather ;  of  the  temperature  registered  upon 
their  thermometers  at  home  ;  of  the  position  and  phase  of  the 
moon  ;  and  of  the  time  of  rising  of  the  sun.  The  children  had 
planted  seeds,  and  they  related  what  progress  their  plants 
had  made.    Lastly,  they  had  an  arithmetic  lesson,  which  was 

-  interesting  because  it  was  simple  and  practicable. 

HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT. 

Dr.  Rice  contrasts  this  admirable  method  of  teaching 
the  children  with  what  he  saw  in  a  public  school  in  New 
York  City 

I  visited  the  lowest  grammar  grade  in  order  to  witness  a 
geography-lesson.  The  children  in  this  class  had  been 
studying  geography  no  longer  than  seven  or  eight  months, 
and  they  were  already  reciting  the  most  abstract  form  of  de- 
finitions :  for  example, 41  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary 
line  running  through  its  centre,  upon  which  it  revolves";  "A 

-  zone  is  an  imaginary  belt  extending  round  the  earth  n ;  and 
so  on.   But  the  children  saw  nothing  of  fields,  trees,  and 

'  rivers.  Although  there  are  few  places  so  well  adapted  to  the 
object  study  of  geography  as  New  York  City— where  there 
are  within  easy  reach  islands,  rivers,  hills,  lakes,  a  sound, 
a  bay,  an  ocean,  and  a  magnificent  harbour — yet  the  children 
attending  the  public  schools  of  that  city  are  obliged  to 
study  between  four  walls,  from  globes  and  maps,  those  things 
which  they  might  so  conveniently  and  advantageously  study 
from  nature. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Dr.  Rice  has  hit  upon  a 
great  blot  in  the  present  system  of  education,  ana  one 
which  cannot  be  too  speedily  eradicated.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  hope  that  school  will  ever  become  as  popular  as 
the  playground,  but  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  making  it  less  horrid  than  it  is  at  present. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  ON  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  same  number,  writes  a 
melancholy  essay  upon  the  Question,  "  Is  modern  educa- 
tion a  failure  ?"  Mr.  Harrison  is  inclined  to  "believe  that 
it  is— that,  indeed,  it  has  ceased  to  be  education  at  all. 
In  the  course  of  his  article  he  says  many  true  and  good 
things  : — 

The  normal  and  noble  education  can  only  be  given  in 
families,  and  not  in  barracks  or  convents.  The  moral, 
religious,  and  social  stimulus  of  education  ought  to  rise 
mainly  there,  anal  its  groundwork  should  come  from  the 
parents.  The  more  I  see  of  the  examination  system,  the 
more  do  I  feel  that  it  is  ruining  education  altogether.  After 
forty  years  or  so  I  am  ccming  round  to  think  that  the  less 
we  systematise  education,  dogmatise  about  it,  even  talk  about 
it,  the  better.  We  ask  too  much  from  education,  we  make 
too  much  of  it,  we  monstrously  over-organise  it,  and  we 
cruelly  overload  it.  Education  can  open  to  the  learner  the 
door  into  the  vestibule  of  the  great  Library  of  the  World's 
Wisdom ;  but  it  cannot  cram  its  contents  into  his  brain. 

Having  got  all  wrong  in  England  by  this  fundamental  sin 
of  apportioning  out  education  to  "  gentlemen,"  to  tradesmen, 
and  to  artisans,  in  the  "public  school,"  the  commercial 
"academy,"  and  the  Board  school,  all  kinds  of  evils  have 
been  generated  and  increased. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  does  not  exactly  see  what  ought 
to  be  done.  Ho  very  clearly  sees  that  the  mere  grinding 
out  of  marks  in  a  competitive  mill  is  not  education,  but  a 
very  ghastly  mockery  of  education. 


LONDON  RAILWAY  HORSES. 

The  admirable  series  of  papers  on  the  Horse  World  of 
London  in  the  Lt  isurc  Hour,  are  continued  in  the  January 
number  by  a  paper  on  the  railway  horses  and  carrier  horses* 
Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon  deals  in  this  division  of  his  subject 
with  25,000  horses  employed  in  the  metropolitan  carrying 
trade,  the  value  of  which  is  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and 
it  costs  £800,000  a  year  for  food  alone.  Mr.  Gordon 
mentions  that  a  rule  prevails  of  foraging  the  horses 
on  threepence  an  inch  per  week,  that  is,  a  horse  costs 
as  many  shillings  a  week  as  it  stands  hands  high. 
The  heavier  horses  employed  in  the  four-horse  drays 
weigh  19  cwts.  The  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany have  500  horses  in  one  new  stable  at  Paddington,  in 
which  they  have  four  floors  one  above  another,  the  top 
floor  being  almost  as  high  as  the  hotel,  with  a  look-out 
over  the  station  roof.  Mr.  Gordon  does  not  mention 
how  the  horses  get  up  to  the  top  story.  No  railway 
company  buys  a  horse  after  he  is  seven  years  old.  They 
last  from  four  years  in  the  Great  Northern  to  seven  years 
on  the  Brighton.  The  Midland  has  1,350  horses,  the 
Great  Northern  1,300,  the  Great  Western  1,100,  the 
South  Western  550,  the  South  Eastern  275,  and  the 
Brighton  225.  The  London  and  North  Western  has  only 
650  horses,  but  Pickford  and  Company,  who  do  most  of 
the  North  Western  business,  have  4,000  horses.  Carter 
Paterson's  have  2,000.  The  majority  of  London  railway 
horses  work  70  hours  a  week.  In  Carter  Paterson's  one 
parcel  in  ten  thousand  goes  wrong.  As  a  rule  the  London 
railway  horse  is  bought  at  £r*0  and  sold  after  five  years 
work  at  £10  or  £12oigitized  by  CjOOgle 
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Russia :  Geographical,  Ethnographical,  Political, 
Administrative,  Literary,  Artistic,  Scientific,  etc— 
Such  is  the  rather  unwieldy  title  of  a  special  number  of 
the  Revue  Encyclopidique  of  December  1.  This  useful  bi- 
monthly, which  is  edited  by  Georges  Moreau,  is  based 
on  the  plan  of  the  "  Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel  de 
Larousse,"  and  is,  therefore,  a  sort  of  continuous  and  in- 
dispensable supplement  to,  the  great  work,  bringing  up 
to  date,  as  it  does,  all  other  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedias. Under  the  general  heading  of  Literature  and  the 
Fine  Arts  in  Russia,  Professor  Louis  Leger  and  Vicomto 
Melchior  de  Vogue*  treat  of  Russian  literature,  while 
Marius  Vachon,  the  art  critic,  writes  on  Russian  art, 
and  Arthur  Pougin,  the  famous  music  critic,  sets  forth 
the  rather  sudden  development  of  the  Russian  school  of 
music.  The  music  article  is  illustrated  by  portraits 
among  others,  of  Glinka,  and  of  Rubinstein  and  Tchai" 
kovsky,  two  contemporary  composers  already  well- 
known  in  this  country.  M.  John  Grand-Carteret's 
study  of  Russian  caricature  is  also  a  striking  feature. 
The  historical,  political,  economic,  and  scientific  depart- 
ments are  naturally  much  more  solid  reading,  but  the 
whole  number  is  well  illustrated  with  portraits  and  other 
illustrations  and  maps,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
valuable  information  has  been  brought  together  in  so  inter- 
esting a  manner  within  the  sixty-eight  pages  of  this  Revue. 

Goethe's  Grandchildren.— Two  German  magazines 
mako  reference  to  Goethe's  grandchildren.  In  Heft 
13  of  the  Gartenlaube  Lina  Schneider  has  some 
Reminiscences  of  Childhood  at  Weimar,  the  main  theme  of 
which,  however,  turns  out  to  be  Alma  von  Goethe, 
Goethe's  granddaughter.  The  other  two  grandchildren 
were  Alma's  brothers,  Walter  and  Wolfgang.  Their 
life-story  is  told  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  December,  by 
J.  Schwabe,  their  school- fellow.  Alma  lived  at  Weimar 
till  she  was  seventeen  ;  then  she  went  to  her  mother  at 
Vienna,  where  she  soon  succumbed  to  typhoid.  A 
monumental  tomb  to  her  memory  now  stancls  in  the 
Goethe  House,  at  Weimar. 

Mo^Pi*  „and  the  Proposed  Rational 

Monument  to  the  Emperor  William  at  Berlin.— 
In  connection  with  the  recent  competition  for 
the  honour  of  executing  a  national  memorial  to  the 
Emperor  William  at  Berlin,  Heft  13  of  the  Gartenlaube 
gives  a  short  biographical  and  critical  study  of  the  famous 
Berlin  artist,  Reinhold  Begas,  who  is  already  well 
known  as  the  sculptor  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Sarcophagus,  the  Berlin  Schiller  Monument,  and  the 
colossal  fountain  which  adorns  the  Schlossplatz.  In 
1866  he  finally  settled  at  Berlin,  and  erected  himself  an 
extensive  workshop  for  the  execution  of  his  Schiller 
monument.  A  few  years  later  he  added  a  beautiful 
house,  budt  and  decorated  according  to  his  own  ideas. 
Tins  house,  with  its  charming  frieze  in  relief,  is  an 
attraction  to  every  passer-by.  Since  1876,  Begas  has 
been  at  the  head  of  an  atelier  at  the  Berlin  School  of 
Art,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Academy,  and 
has  been  honoured  with  the  ordre  pour  le  merite.  Nor  is 
his  genius  limited  to  sculpture.  He  has  given  many 
proofs  of  his  genius  as  a  painter  and  as  an  architect ;  and 
in  addition  he  is  an  excellent  'cellist,  athlete,  huntsman, 
and  skater.  Heft  5  of  Vom  Fels  zum  Meer  also  contri- 
butes to  the  discussion  on  the  competition  and  the  design 
of  Reinhold  Begas.  e 


"  The  Barber  of  Bagdad.  '— Two  or  three  weeks  ago* 
the  students  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  gave  two  per- 
formances of  "The  Barber  of  Bagdad"  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  and  for  the  moment  the  opera  and  its  composer 
— Carl  August  Peter  Cornelius— occupied  the  foremost 
place  in  the  attention  of  the  musical  world.  In  the- 
Musical  Times  for  January,  Constance  Bache,  a  pupil  of 
Cornelius's,  amplifies  the  remarks  of  the  critics  with  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  first  performance  of  the 
opera  at  Weimar  in  1858.  At  the  head  of  the  musical 
circle  at  this  premiere  stood  Liszt ;  the  first-rate  Hof- 
Capelle  played,  and  the  best  possible  singers  sang  ;  a  full' 
house  applauded  rapturously,  but  Dingelstedt  had  got  a 
good  supply  of  siffleurs  in  the  stalls,  pit  and  boxes,  so- 
that  the  opera  was  hissed  down.  Liszt,  deeply  offended, 
left  Weimar ;  while  Cornelius  went  to  Vienna  to  com- 
pose 44 The  Cid."  "The  Barber"  was  not  reproduced': 
till  October  13th,  1886,  when  a  performance  of  it  at 
Munich  created  a  furore  throughout  Germany,  and  now 
no  operatic  repertoire  is  considered  complete  without  it. 
The  plot  is  taken  from  the  story  of  the  fussy,  garrulous* 
barber  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  in  a  sketch  of" 
the  campaign  conducted  in  defence  of  Malthusian 
principles  by  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and 
the  result  it  appears  to  have  had,  M.  Pierre  Millo 
devotes  another  paper  to  a  study  of  things  English. 
He  renders  full  justice  to  the  intention  and  to  the  high 
courage  with  which  the  campaign  was  carried  on,  but 
deplores  its  object,  and  considers  that  in  proportion  as. 
it  has  been  successful  Mrs.  Besant  has  rendered  a  most 
unfortunate  service  to  her  country.  He  quotes  some  inte- 
resting figures  to  prove  his  conclusion.  From  1837  to  1878: 
the  proportion  of  births  to  each  thousand  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Wales  continued  to  increase.  Starting  from 
the  ten  years  included  between  1850  and  1869  the  pro- 

Sortion  was  34  per  1000.  From  1860  to  1869  it  was  35  1. 
'rom  1867  to  1879  it  was  35  5.  Already  towards  the  end 
of  the  latter  period  births  had  begun  to  decline.  In  the 
year  1879  the  proportion  was  34*7,  in  1880,  34  2  ;  in  1884 
it  was  33-3.  Six  years  later,  in  1889,  it  had  fallen  to 
30*5.  Other  figures  are  brought  to  show  that  most  of  the 
usual  causes  which  effect  a  decline  in  population  were  in« 
operation  during  this  period,  and  the  decline  of  five  births 
per  thousand  of  population  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  dating  precisely  from  the  year  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  campaign,  is,  in  M.  Mille's  opinion,  directly  du 
to  her  efforts. 

An  Example  which  might  be  followed.— Under 
the  title  of  44  Women  and  Philanthropy,"  Julian  Post 
gives  us,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  December,  some 
instructive  little  pictures  of  what  women  are  doing  in  a 
simple  and  charming  manner  towards  the  solution  of  the 
so-called  Social  question.  In  a  low  district  of  Paris 
he  came  across  a  certain  Madame  Dalencoure,  who  has 
had  the  happy  thought  to  invite,  on  two  afternoons  in 
the  week,  a  number  of  petites  amie*— little  girls  belonging 
to  the  poor  neighbourhood — to  a  chalet  which  she  has 
had  erected  in  her  garden.  Here  she  teaches  them  how 
to  dress  dolls,  and  as  soon  as  a  child  has  made  all  the 
clothing  for  a  doll,  the  doll  becomes  her  own.  The 
children  are  thus  amused  and  are  taught  how,  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  be  useful  in  their  own  homes.  On  two 
other  afternoons  women  are  taught 
clothes  for  children.  Digi 
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AnglO-CathOliC  Jews.— Tho  Rev.  F.  Arnold,  in  the 
Jsetcbery  House  Magazine  for  January,  has  a  paper 
upon  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  among  the  Jews, 
which  contains  some  facts  not  usually  known.  He  says 
that  at  the  present  hour  a  very  important  Anglo-Catholic 
movement  is  going  on  among  the  Jews  in  London.  It  is 
a  mission  conducted  on  clearly  defined  Catholic  prin- 
ciples. In  one  church  St.  Paul's,  Haggerston,  more  than 
400  Hebrews  have  been  baptised  during  the  last  seven 
years.  There  are  four  bishops  aud  120  clergymen  in  the 
Anglican  Church  converted  Jews,  who,  like  Paul,  are 
preaching  "  the  faith  which  they  once  destroyed,  lhe 
Anglican  service,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  opinion,  is  parUcularly 
adapted  to  the  Jews.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Good  Friday 
coJect  the  Anglican  Church  prays  for  Jews,  rurks, 
infidels  and  heretics,  and  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
no  organisation  to  carry  on  in  its  corporate  capacity  a 
•work  For  the  Jews,  but  still  the  Rosenthal  East  London 
Jtfission  to  the  Jews  is  doing  good  work.  There  is  a 
.Hebrew  Guild  in  67,  Commercial  Road. 

Ben  Tillett's  Dream. -In  the  first  number  of  the 
Mbtmarle  Review,  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  writing  on  labour 
prospects,  says : — 

To  obtain  possession  of  the  land  the  people  will  have  to 
face  men  who  will  not  be  disposed  to  part  with  it,  not  even 
at  a  price  above  market  value,  unless  in  England,  as  in  Ire- 
Jand,  the  Government  steps  in  with  a  Land  Bill  to  force  the 
sale  and  occupation  of  the  land.  The  constitution  of  a 
Land  Court,  the  passing  of  a  Land  Purchase  Bill,  is  dawning 
on  the  political  workers'  horizon.  Our  present  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  is  entirely  insufficient,  and  can  be  manipulated, 
even  when  District  Councils  are  formed,  by  the  landlord 
class,  who  will  constitute  the  aldennanic  and  wire-pulling 
sections  of  the  councils.  Upon  Local  and  County  Council 
Boards  in  a  corporate  capacity  the  trades'  representatives 
-will  see  to  the  better  control  of  police,  the  better  regulation 
of  rates,  and  from  their  acquired  point  of  vantage  commence 
.a  ceaseless  warfare  upon  privilege,  monopoly,  jobbery  and 
the  mal-administration  of  the  laws  within  the  limits  of  their 
Authority. 

The  Kneipp  Water  Cure— There  is  an  interesting 
.article  upon  Pfarrer  Kneipp  in  the  Month  for  January. 
IFather  Kneipp  is  evidently  a  very  remarkable  man, 
.and  his  water  cure  has  proved  its  efficacy  in  number- 
less instances.   As  usual,  the  first  thing  the  author- 
ities   did  to  him  was  to  take  him  up   before  the 
police  court  for  doctoring  people  and  thus  preventing  the 
rightful  medical  authorities  earning  their  bread.  The 
PoHce  Director  dismissed  him  with  a  caution,  warning  him 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  cold  water.   The  priest 
remarked  on  leaving  the  court  that  the  Police  Director 
needed  the  water  cure  more  than  anything  else,  for  he 
was  sure  to  have  an  apopleptic  stroke  in  a  short  time.  A 
fortnight  later  the  Police  Director  died  of  apoplexy. 
Kneipp  is  a  very  shrewd,  sensible  man,  and  his  remark  to 
Baron  Nathaniel  Rothschild,  who  visited  him  last  autumn, 
deserves  to  be  remembered.    After  describing  the  food 
consumed  every  day  the  Baron  asked  the  priest, "  What 
more  do  I  lack  ?  "   "A  second  stomach,"  answered  the 
priest,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Charles  James  Napier.— There  is  an  admirable 
article  in  Temple  Bar  for  January  upon  Charles  James 
Napier,  from  which  I  take  the  following  admirable 
sentence  by  the  old  soldier  and  administrator : — 

In  his  book  on  "  Colonisation  "  we  find  this  significant 
sentence  as  to  his  idea  of  government:  "As  to  govern- 
ment, all  discontent  springs  from  unjust  treatment.  Idiots 
talk  of  agitation ;  there  is  but  one  in  existence,  and  that 
is  injustice.  The  cure  for  discontent  is  to  find  out  where 
the  shoe  pinches,  and  ease  it.    If  you  hang  an  agitator 


and  leave  the  injustice,  instead  of  punishing  a  villain,  you 
murder  a  patriot." 

Reading  this  sentence,  we  can  understand  how  it  was 
that  Carlyle  spoke  of  him  as  follows  :— 

"  A  lynx-eyed  fiery  man,  with  a  spirit  of  an  old  knight  in 
him.  More  of  a  hero  than  any  modern  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time:  a  singular  veracity  one  finds  in  him,  not  in  his  words 
alone,  but  in  his  actions,  3  udgments,  aims,  in  all  that  he  thinks, 
and  does,  and  says. 

The  History  of  Oracles.— Mr.  Basil  Williams, 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January,  contributes 
a  chapter  to  the  "History  of  Oracles,"  in  which 
he  gives  some  account  of  the  Pagan  oracles  which  were 
regarded  so  seriously  by  the  early  Christians.  It  was 
not  till  1683  that  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Van  Dale 
ventured  upon  the  happy  discovery  that  all  the  oracles 
were  frauds.  Fontenelle,  a  Frenchman,  popularised  this 
discovery,  and,  says  Mr.  Williams  :— 

At  length  the  doctrine  which  had  held  ground  for  so  many 
centuries  was  finally  dissipated.  Still,  however  much  we 
may  pride  ourselves  on  our  freedom  from  the  romantic  be- 
liefs of  our  forefathers  in  demons  and  witches  and  Satanic 
inspiration,  we  proclaim  our  inability  to  dispense  with  occult 
means  of  investigating  the  future,  by  our  ineffectual  efforts 
to  replace  the  demons  by  the  prosaic  devices  of  palmistry  or 
spirit-rapping,  "  scientific  religion,"  or  Madame  Biavatsky. 

Skinning  PirdS  Alive.-Inthe  Sunday  Magazine  for 
January,  whl.  i  is  a  strong  number,  with  articles  by 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  and  the  first  part  of  a  new  serial 
by  Hesba  Stretton,  Mr.  Waugh  lifts  up  his  voice  against 
the  abominable  cruelty  practised  on  humming  birds, 
which,  he  says,  are  flayed  alive  in  order  that  the  brightness 
of  their  burnished  feathers  may  be  preserved.  He  says  :— 
Winged  creatures  of  rare  plumage,  f  uU  of  grace,  and  leaping 
life  and  happy  freedom,  are  snared,  trapped,  netted,  limed, 
and  to  preserve  their  value  for  the  ladies,  skinned  alive  ;  for 
ladies  must  have  their  colouring  full,  vivid,  brilliant,  and  only 
by  skinning  while  the  body  still  quivers  and  the  blood  is  hot 
can  full,  vivid  brilliance  of  the  little  creatures  splendour  be 
preserved.    For  the  same  reason  as  for  snaring,  trapping, 
and  flaying  alive,  the  mating  season  is  chosen  for  the  atrocity. 
While  proud  and  pleased  with  triumphs  of  love  and  cradle 
iovs.  the  hues  and  fires  of  the  beautiful  birds  burn  with 
their  intensest  splendour-then  is  the  time  their  murderers 
crowd  around  them;  search  high  and  low  the  day  through 
to  find  them;  bear  lights  in  the  night  and  decoy  them. 
Mr  W  H.  Hudson,  who  is  the  authority  on  matters  of  fact 
in  this  affair,  tells  us  that  London  is  the  mart  to  which  the 
bird-skins  of  the  world  are  sent.    In  some  of  its  warehouses 
you  may  walk  "ankle-deep  in  bright-plumaged  bird-skins, 
and  see  them  piled  shoulder  high"  on  each  side  of  you.  One 
dealer  in  London  is  said  to  have  received  as  a  single  consign- 
ment •«  32,000  dead  humming-birds,  80,000  aquatic  birds,  and 
800  000  pairs  of  wings."   No  less  than  40,000  terns  have  been 
sent  from  Long  Island  in  one  season.   At  one  auction  alone 
in  London  the?e  were  sold  404,389  West  Indian  and  Brazilian 
bird-skins,  and  356,389  East  Indian,  besides  thousands  of 
pheasants  and  birds  of  paradise.   The  outrage  on  natural 
heauty  and  harmless  life  going  on  in  India  is  described  1^ 
Mr  R  Morgan,  the  district  forest  officer,  North  Malabar. 
He' savs  the  snaring  of  the  beautiful  Halcyon  Smyrnensis  is 
exterminating  it.   He  has  seen  5,000  skins  of  it  in  a  case 
knocked  down  in  Stevens's  auction  rooms  at  sixpence  a  head. 
To  wear  tbe   skins  of  such  birds  so  obtained  is,  Mr. 
Waugh  maintains,  unworthy  of  one  who  is  a  woman,  and 
wholly  sinful  for  one  who  claims  to  be  a  Christian.  The 
Duchess  of  Portland's  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds 
has  now  950  members.   The  secretary  is  Mrs.  Annie  P. 
Fielden  Taylor,  Devynock,  St.  Botolphs  Road,  West 
Worthing,  who  announces  that  she  will  give  all  informa- 
tion about  the  Society  to  those  who  write  to  her. 
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Labour  Troubles  in  New  Zealand.— Mr.  Charlewood, 
in  the  Economic  Journal  f  or  December,  gives  an  interest, 
ing  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  strike  in  New 
Zealand,  which  grew  out  of  the  Australian  strike  against 
the  shipping  companies,  was  defeated  : — 

Before  the  strike  broke  out  here  the  price  of  produce  at 
Sydney  was  rapidly  advancing  to  famine  rates,  and  naturally 
our  farmers  were  anxious  to  reap  the  benefit.  The  strikers, 
therefore,  at  once  had  the  farmers  arrayed  against 
them,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  their  assistance 
that  the  Union  Company  won  such  a  complete  victory. 
Immediately  after  the  Seamen's  Union  called  out  their 
men  from  the  Union  Company's  steamers,  the  wharf  labourers 
went  out,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  port  was  carried  on  by 
volunteers  and  free  labourers.  For  a  week  the  scene  in  port 
was  a  novel  one.  Men  of  independent  means,  members  of 
athletic  clubs,  bank  clerks,  schoolmasters,  etc.,  were  to  be 
seen  loading  and  unloading  ballast,  coal,  and  general  cargo, 
shunting  trucks  on  the  wharves— in  fact,  carrying  on  the 
whole  work  of  the  port.  It  was  astonishing  how  soon  they 
adapted  themselves  to  their  new  work ;  for  the  first  two  days 
there  was  naturally  considerable  confusion,  but  after  that  the 
work  was  carried  on  in  the  mo3t  orderly  manner. 

Curiously  enough,  the  unionist  strikers  had  no  objection 
to  the  volunteers,  and  did  not  treat  them  with  the  same 
severity  that  they  showed  to  the  non-union  workmen. 
The  strike,  however,  was  utterly  defeated  ;  and  although 
the  Labour  candidates  carried  all  before  them  at  the  polls, 
the  leaders  of  the  strike  were  not  among  those  who  were 
returned  to  Parliament. 

A  Roman  Catholic  View  of  Theosophy. —The 
editor  of  the  Month  for  January  has  a  paper  entitled, 
"What  is  Theosophy?"  It  is  a  careful  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  not  unsympathetic  exposition  of  Theosophy.  He 
oays : — 

The  system,  like  all  such  system?,  contains  a  great  deal 
that  is  true.   It  is  in  many  ways  an  attractive  system,  and 
the  fact  that  amid  many  difficulties  and  much  opposition  it 
has  gone  on  continually  wioning  for  itself  fresh  adherents 
among  the  educated  and  cultivated  classes,  both  in  England 
and  America,  proves  it  to  be  no  mere  trumpery  superstition 
which  we  can  afford  to  pass  by  unnoticed.   The  mere  fact 
that  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Besant's  large  heart  and  great  ability 
has  joined  herself  to  its  ranks,  is  an  argument  that  entitles 
it  to  our  careful  consideration.    It  is  moreover  a  system  that 
professes  to  explain  a  number  of  phenomena  that  other 
systems  cannot  account  for.   It  does  not  appear  as  the 
enemy  of  any  existing  religion.  On  the  contrary,  it  takes  them 
all  under  its  patronage,  and  attempts  to  show  how  it  contains 
all  that  is  good  in  them,  and  in  some  cases  assimilates  them 
altogether,  certain  narrow  dogmas  alone  excepted.   It  also 
appeals    to   reason   for    the    evidence    of    its  truth, 
and  very  properly  says  that  a  religion  which  enforces 
dogmas  opposed  to  human  reason  professes   a  suicidal 
creed,  and  is  destined   sooner  or  later  to  extinction. 
Theosophy    professes    above  all    a  special  regard  for 
Christianity.    Such  is  the   plausible  programme  which 
Theosophy  puts  befoie  us.   What  are  we  to  say  to  ifc?  Are 
we  to  regard  it  as  an  honest  endeavour  of  souls  hungry  after 
truth  to  satisfy  their  legitimate  cravings,  and  to  frame  for 
themselves  some  kind  of  religion  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  they  are  unhappily  ignorant? 
Before  we  can  answer  this  question,  we  must  examine  the 
evidence  by  which  Theosophy  seeks  to  establish  its  claims. 
We  must  look  more  closely  into  its  relation  to  Christianity, 
into  the  sanctions  of  its  morality,  and  into  the  theology  that 
it  professes.   This  I  hope  to  do  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Month. 


The  Causes  of  Poverty.— Mr.  H.  Dendy,  in  the* 
Economic  Journal  for  December,  gives  the  following- 
analysis  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  undertaken  into  the- 
cause  of  destitution  in  a  typical  district.    He  says  : 

The  facts  upon  which  it  is  based  are  taken  from  the 
records  of  152  families,  each  of  which  has  proved  its  failure- 
tobe  self-supporting  by  applying  for  charitable  assistance* 
and  the  classification  follows  as  closely  as  possible  the  real 
causes  of  distress.  A  sufficient  period  of  time  has  been  taken, 
to  cover  both  summer  and  winter  months,  and  the  people 
— drawn  indiscriminately  from  a  district  containing  ovei; 
126,000  inhabitants— present  a  wide  variety  of  trade,  religion r 
and  even  nationalit  .  The  one  feature  common  to  all  is. 
their  poverty,  and  t  ey  may  thus  claim  to  be  very  fairly 
representative  of  the  London  poor ;  indeed,  coming  as  they 
do  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  probably  repre- 
sentative of  the  "  unemployed  "  as  a  class. 
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A  Reformed  Thermometer.— The  writer  cf  an 
article  on  "  Cold,"  in  CornJriU  for  January,  says  that  wo 
may  expect,  among  other  improvements,  befdre  long  a 
reformed  thermometer.  The  absolute  zero  of  tempera- 
ture will  be  minus  460  deg.  Fabrenheifc  : — 

At  the  Meteorological  Conference  held  at  Munich  in 
August  last  it  was  decided  that  from  the  close  of  the  present 
century  temperatures  shall  be  referred  to  the  absolute,  or 
air-thermometer,  values,  so  that  our  London  readings  wilf 
range  between  470  deg.  and  550  deg.  Unfortunately  this 
method  will  not  make  us  any  the  warmer,  large  as  the 
figures  may  look.  We  shall  soon  learn  to  recognise  that  the 
bite  of  the  east  wind  at  500  deg.  absolute  temperature  is  not 
a  whit  less  rough  and  searching  than  at  the  very  much' 
colder-looking  reading  of  40  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  likely,  in  spite  of  all  suggestions,  to  continue  our 
complaints  about  the  miserable  cold  of  our  winters. 

Do  Railway  Trains  affect  the  Climate?— Mr. 
Minor,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  contributes  to  Bdford* 
Magazine  a  paper  on  artificial  disturbances  of  th'e- 
atmosphere,  in  which  he  maintains  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  climate  will  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  railway.  He  says  there  are  in  the  United  States- 
170,000  miles  of  railway  tracks,  part  of  which  are  double* 
Oq  these  tracks  29,000  locomotives  and  960,000  cars  are 
constantly  rushing  hither  and  thither.  He  thinks  that 
the  conflicting  elect  of  these  perpetual  rushing  of  a 
million  cars  in  all  directions  through  a  mobile  and  elastic 
atmosphere  will  be  much  greater  than  the  violent  and 
temporary  effect  produced  by  a  great  battle.  He  thinks, 
that  railways  may  generate  cyclones  and  lead  to  unusual 
snowstorms.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain- 
whether  the  railways  had  anything  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  increasing  desolation  of  London  fog  from  which 
we  suffered  last  month. 

Thb  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  in  an  article  entitled  "A. 
Long-Expected  Visitor,"  attempts  to  describe  in  the 
Month  what  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  will  see  in  the- 
year  3891,  nearly  2,000  years  after  the  Mongols  had  inun- 
dated Europe.  The  writer  says  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  alone  remains  among  the  negro  race  who  have 
entirely  excluded  the  over- civilised  white  race  from  the* 
American  continent. 
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A  SCHEME  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  CHILDREN. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviews. 

f£HERE  is  much  wisdom  in  the  saying  attributed  to 
;  Charles  V.  of  Germany  about  four  centuries  ago : 
t  a  man  is  so  many  more  times  a  man  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  languages  he  knows.  Nowadays, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  a  youth  is  undoubtedly 
at  a  great  disadvantage— is  not  even  properly 
equipped  for  a  useful  or  successful  career— unless 
tie  nas  been  taught  one  or  two  languages  com- 
monly used  in  commercial  houses.  A  sound  knowledge 
<si  a  foreign  language  is  becoming  more,  and  more  indis- 
pensable. 

A  system  which,  without  exceeding  the  expenditure 
-usually  entailed  b*  ordinary  day-school  education,  is,  as 
will  be  shown,  quite  easy  of  attainment. 

For  instance,  there  are  many  English  parents  who 
-would  sacrifice  much  in  order  to  give  their  children  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring,  by  residence  abroad,  a  know- 
ledge of  French,  Italian,  or  German.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  fathers  and  mothers  in  Germany,  Italy,  or 
France,  who  would  be  equally  glad  to  send  their  children 
to  learn  English  in  England. 

Now  the  system  proposed  would  bring  all  such  parents 
into  communication  with  each  other,  with  a  view  to  tem- 
porary interchange  of  children  ior  educational  purposes 
-among  those  of  equal  social  position.  It  is  a  simple 
exchange  of  juveniles  for  a  stated  period.  It  has,  of  course, 
been  done  in  individual  cases,  and  it  may  be  supposed 
with  good  results;  but  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been 
xaade  to  establish  an  effective  international  organisation 
whereby  such  exchanges  shall  become  general  and  wholly 
^beneficial. 

To  take  an  illustrative  case,  let  us  suppose  that  such 
an  exchange  of  children  (two  boys,  perhaps,  of  similar 
age)  has  taken  place  between  a  French  and  an  English 
family.  The  respective  parents  each  agree  to  lodge, 
board,  and  generally  attend  to  the  various  needs  of  their 
little  foreign  guest,  defraying  the  entire  expenses  of  his 
Iceep  as  though  he  were  their  own  son.  The  two  families 
feeing  on  a  par  as  regards  social  position  and  fortune, 
monetary  compensation  on  either  side  is  obviously 
needless,  so  that  the  travelling  expenses  would  be  the 
-only  necessary  item  beyond  the  ordinary  maintenance 
and  day-school  education  of  a  child.  Not  only  in  regard 
to  the  expense  entailed,  but  on  the  moral  grounds  of  the 
better  influences  of  homo  life,  many  parents  object  to 
eend  their  children  to  a  boarding  school,  especially  abroad ; 
for  it  is  beyond  question  that  whatever  kindness  and  con- 
sideration may  be  shown  by  the  masters  of  foreign  schools, 
the  little  pupil  from  another  land  is  often  subjected  to 
-cruel  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  native  school 
children.  National  prejudices  are  very  strong  in  children, 
as  those  well  know  who  have  passed  then:  school-life 
abroad. 

-  Home  life,  home  education,  are  safeguards  against 
many  dangers.  Moreover,  parents  parting  with  a  child 
in  the  manner  suggested  would  have  a  kind  of  foster- 
child  to  replace  him  or  her  for  the  time  being — a  loving 
hostage  for  the  welfare  of  their  absent  one,  and  on  whom, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  their  affection  and  care  would  be 
bestowed  in  quite  a  parental  sense,  with  the  conviction 
that  their  own  child  was  being  equally  well  cared  for  in  that 
other  home  of  adoption.  Meanwhile  each  boy  or  girl 
would  be  acquiring  a  foreign  language,  gaining  knowleoge 
in  the  family  or  at  school,  and  learnmg  to  appreciate  and 
-admire,  in  the  kindly  warmth  of  family  life,  the  better 


and  purer  aspects  of  the  social  condition  of  a  country- 
other  than  his  own.  Such  an  educational  experience 
must  of  necessity  do  much  towards  destroying  the 
narrow-minded  prejudices  against  "foreigners"  which 
children  at  school  imbibe  with  their  first  lessons  in  the 
history  of  their  country  in  its  struggles  with  other 
powers;  and  in  course  of  time,  could  such  a  system 
become  general,  its  influence  would  be  far-reaching  in 
the  direction  of  universal  peace  and  the  progress  of  the 
world.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  home 
life  of  the  people,  the  word  "  foreigner "  would  have  a 
more  friendly  sound,  and  instead  of  meaning  to  our 
children,  "  foolish  folk  who  will  not  do  as  we  do,  it  might 
mean  "  other  people  who  are  working  out  then?  national 
redemption  in  their  own  way,  with  much  to  teach  us,  and, 
maybe,  a  little  to  learn  from  us." 

How  is  the  system  thus  roughly  indicated  to  be 
organised  on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis  ?  Nothing  can  be 
obtained  without  the  co-operation  of  earnest  workers  for 
the  general  good,  and  to  such,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  appeal.  The  system  must  be  advocated  in  all  coun- 
tries by  the  publication  of  such  articles  as  the  present ; 
and  many  magazines  and  journals  of  high  standing 
would,  we  feel  assured,  be  found  to  lend  willing  aid  in 
this  good  cause.  Where  public  interest  is  aroused  action 
is  sure  to  follow,  with  the  result  that  enlightened  men 
and  women  and  many  influential  people  could  be  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  form  central  committees  in  every  city, 
with  branches  and  correspondents  in  the  smaller  towns. 
Publicity  could  be  gained  not  only  through  newspapero 
and  periodicals,  but  by  circularising  the  principals  of  day 
schools  throughout  the  Continent,  who  would  not  be 
losers  by  the  proposed  system.  They  would  be,  more- 
over, in  a  position  to  act  in  the  initial  stage  as  inter- 
mediaries between  the  committees  and  the  parents  of 
their  scholars. 

The  duty  of  the  committees  would  be  to  supply  infor- 
mation to  those  desirous  of  sending  their  children  abroad 
and  receiving  others ;  to  issue  forms  on  which  parents 
would  be  required  to  state  the  age,  .capacity,  mental  and 
physical  condition  of  their  boys  or  girls ;  their  own 
general  requirements  and  the  advantages  they  could  offer 
in  return,  whether  residing  in  town  or  country,  the  pro- 
posed duration  of  the  exchange,  and  so  on.  Hie  com- 
mittee would  require  the  production  of  a  doctor's  certifi- 
cate in  every  case,  and  would  obtain  information  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  every  home ;  they  would  also 
see  that  references  were  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  prove 
to  the  utmost  the  bona-fide*  of  every  applicant ;  and 
finally,  when  a  suitable  proposal  or  exchange  is  arrived 
at  by  means  of  communication  with  the  central  com- 
mittees of  other  countries,  they  would  introduce  the  two 
families,  and  lend  every  help  towards  the  completion  of 
the  arrangements.  The  powers  of  the  central  commttees 
here  indicated  would,  of  course,  be  modified  as  experience 
might  suggest  or  occasion  require.  Central  committees 
should  be  as  polyglot  as  possible,  and  resident 
representatives  of  every  country  should  be  asked 
to  act  on  them,  and  visiting  committees  could  be 
formed  to  acquaint  periodically  the  parents  of  the  well- 
being  of  their  children. 

I  Bhall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  your  readers  who 
may  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  this  matter. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

W.  Sheowring. 

South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury. 
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THE    REVIEWS  REVIEWED 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  January  is  a  good  number, 
with  several  articles  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  some 
of  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

HYPNOTISM    AND  HUMBUG. 

Dr.  Ernest  Hart  reprints  his  recent  address  at  Toy n bee 
Hall.  Dr.  Hart  takes  up  his  parable  against  all  manner 
of  occult  investigation,  and  even  telepathy  is  to  him  a 
silly  attempt  to  revive  the  failures  and  impostures  of  the 
past.  He  maintains  that  the  clairvoyance  of  hypnotised 
persons  is  pure  imposture.  He  gives  very  extraordin- 
ary instances  in  which  people  can  be  hypnotised  into 
sleep,  and  he  mentions  that  in  Austria  a  law  lias  been 
passed  for  the  shoeing  of  horses  under  mesmerism.  If 
you  stand  in  front  of  a  horse  so  that  it  has  to  look  at  you 
fixedly,  it  becomes  mesmerised.  Dr.  Hart  himself  had 
only  too  great  success  in  putting  a  girl  to  sleep  by  telling 
her  to  look  at  a  candle  wnich  he  declared  he  had  mes- 
merised. The  worst  of  it  was  that  she  went  to  sleep 
whenever  she  saw  him  afterwards,  no  matter  how  much 
he  willed  that  she  should  not  do  so. 

ELECTRICAL  TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER. 

Lord  Albemarle  has  an  interesting  paper  which  brings 
up  to  date  the  story  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  transmit  power  by  electricity.  He  makes  out  a  good 
case  for  the  utilisation  of  waterfalls  to  drive  electric 
launches.  The  Sprague  Motor  Company  in  America 
utilises  it  for  mining  purposes.  He  thinks  there  are 
several  systems  by  which  tramways  can  be  successfully 
worked  by  electricity.  Electrical  pumps  in  mines  is  also 
another  field  in  which  great  progress  has  been  made.  He 
thinks  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  power  to 
interfere  whenever  the  power  reserved  to  local  authorities 
is  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

FEDERATION  FOR  NAVAL  DEFENCE. 

Lord  Brassey  deals  with  this  subject  in  a  paper,  the 
gist  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
sentence : — 

If  the  colonies  were  prepared  to  contribute  by  millions 
sterling  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  army  and  navy,  the 
taxpayers  of  the  mother-country  would  probably  be  well  con- 
tent to  accept  some  extensive  modifications  in  the  constitu- 
tional functions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Proposals  to 
create  an  Imperial  Council  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence 
might  then  be  received  with  favour.  But  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  sweeping  changes.  We  can  profitably  occupy 
ourselves  with  plans  for  combining  resources  and  co-operating 
for  mutual  protection  against  external  foes. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  concludes  with  a  word 
in  favour  of  the  federation  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples. 

THESE  GOOD  BARBARIANS. 

Prince  Krapotkin,  having  already  shown  how  the  prin- 
ciple of  brotherly  communism  has  been  practised  for 
thousands  of  years  by  the  animals,  is  now  vindicating 
the  reputation  of  the  barbarian.  This  is  his  account  of 
the  process  of  evolution  in  the  early  stages  of  our  history. 

'When  the  clan  organisation  began  to  break  up,  the 
village  community,  based  upon  a  territorial  conception, 
came  into  existence.    This  new  institution,  which  had 


naturally  grown  out  of  the  preceding  clan  one,  permitted 
the  barbarians  to  pass  through  a  most  disturbed  period  of 
history  without  being  broken  into  isolated  families  which 
would  have  succumbed  in  the  struggle  for  life.  New  forms  of 
culture  developed  under  the  new  organisation ;  agriculture 
attained  the  stage  which  it  hardly  has  surpassed  until  now 
with  the  great  number ;  the  domestic  industries  reached  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  wilderness  was  conquered 
it  was  intersected  by  roads,  covered  with  swarms  thrown  off, 
by  the  mother-communities.  Markets  and  fortified  centres,  a* 
well  as  places  of  public  worship,  were  erected.  The  concep- 
tions of  a  wider  union,  extended  to  whole  stems  and  to 
several  stems  of  various  origin,  were  slowly  elaborated. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  PURITANISM. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Bamett  has  gone  round  the  world, 
and  has  written  a  most  interesting  article,  entitled,. 
"  Man,  East  and  West/'  in  which  he  tells  us  among  other 
things  that  he  never  felt  so  much  sympathy  with  men 
who  killed  tyrants  as  he  did  in  California.  His  account 
of  India  is  very  interesting.  He  thinks  that  all  the 
Hindoos  need  to  realise  is  the  Christ  whom  Cromwell  and 
our  fathers  followed  into  battle.  As  one  result  of  his  tour 
he  has  an  increased  respect  for  the  human  race.  But 
the  chief  lesson  that  he  has  learnt  is  that  the  Puritan- 
spirit  is  the  right  spirit.   He  says  : — 

The  devout  Indian  helps  him  to  see  in  the  versatile  Japanese 
a  capacity  for  religion.  The  pushing  American  makes  him 
more  hopeful  about  the  saddened  Indian,  and  the  stable- 
Chinaman  opens  his  eyes  to  see  new  qualities  in  the  Japanese. 
All  together  help  him  better  to  understand  his  own  neigh- 
bours. At  the  same  time,  he  is  conscious  how  all  come  short 
of  the  standard  of  true  manhood.  All  want  more  principle, 
that  love  of  righteousness,  that  fear  of  God,  which  make* 
character  strong  and  homes  happy.  All  need  the  lesson  taught 
by  Puritans,  from  Moses  down  to  Gordon. 

I  return,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  believe  in  my  neigh- 
bour's own  strength  to  help  himself,  and  more  shy  of  scheme* 
which  profess  to  help  him.  I  would  give  men  more  responsi- 
bility ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  more  inclined  to  ally 
myself  with  those  teachers  who  have  the  Puritan  spirit, 
who  in  season  and  out  of  season  are  conscious  of  law,  and 
who  in  some  language  preach  "  Cling  to  principle.  Righteous- 
ness is  the  first  thing." 

TAXES  A>fD  TRANSPORT. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  reviews  M.  Colson's  work  "  Trans- 
ports et  Tariffs  " ;  his  article  is  full  of  information  and 
suggestion.  Incidentally  he  describes  the  French  law 
under  which  streets  are  widened,  which  is  known  as  the 
obligation  to  set  back.  When  a  ldbal  authority  has 
decided  that  a  street  needs  to  be  widened,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  repair  the  buildings  which  project  beyond  the 
line  to  which  the  street  has  to  be  widened.  When  they 
fall  out  of  repair  they  are  ordered  to  be  pulled  down  as 
dangerous,  and  the  owner  is  then  compelled  to  give  up 
for  public  use  the  land  on  which  the  projecting  portion 
stands. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  only  other  article  is  Lord  Grey's  paper  on  "Protec- 
tion, Free  Trade,  and  Fair  Trade,"  in  which  he  maintains 
that  the  policy  of  commercial  treaties  adopted  in  1860 
gave  new  life  to  the  old  belief  in  the  advantages  of  pro- 
tection. Diplomacy,  he  thinks,  will  never  do  anything  to 
reduce  tariffs.  What  we  should  do  is  to  return  to  the 
Free  Trade  policy  in  its  entirety,  and  get  rid  of  the  policy 
initiated  by  the  commercial  treaties  of  I860. 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

Thb  first  shilling  number  of  the  New  Review  appears 
this  month  with  the  first  three  chapters  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
unpublished  novel  of  "Wotton  Reinfred."  On  turning 
over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  effort  we  are  reminded  of 
Goldsmith's  criticism  of  Samuel  Johnson  as  a  writer  of 
Fables  ;  "  he  would  fail,"  said  Goldsmith, "  for  he  would 
make  his  little  fishes  talk  like  whales."  Mr.  Carlyle 
makes  the  characters  in  his  novel  talk  too  much  like 
Scotch  philosophers.  It  will  have  to  mend  a  great  deal 
if  it  is  not  to  make  Mr.  Carlyle's  admirers  wish  that  it 
had  remained  unpublished. 

ENGLAND  IX  EGYPT. 

Madame  Adam  gives  us  a  summing  up  of  those 
opinions  which  have  been  awakened  in  a  French  mind 
by  the  acts  of  the  occupying  Government  in  Cairo. 
The  net  effect  of  her  paper,  however,  will  be  the  reverse  of 
that  which  she  desires.  She  maintains  that  whoever 
holds  Egypt  holds  the  canal,  and  whoever  holds  the  canal 
can  prevent  any  effective  action  in  the  extreme  East.  In 
that  sentence  she  justifies  the  determination  of  England, 
whose  interests  in  the  East  immeasurably  exceed  those 
of  all  Europe  put  together,  to  surrender  a  position  which 
she  cannot  honourably  abandon  until  Egypt  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone.  Unfortunately  for  the  wishes  of 
those  who  clamour  for  evacuation,  the  more  we  reform 
the  Egyptian  Government  the  less  possibility  is  there  of 
our  withdrawing.  As  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  says  in  the 
article  which  follows  Madame  Adam's : — 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Egypt,  though  more  prosperous, 
better  administered,  and  more  civilised  than  she  ever  was 
before,  is  less  able  to  govern  herself  by  herself  than  she  was 
before  the  British  troops  set  foot  in  the  country.  We  have, 
by  the  ve:ry  nature  of  our  reforms,  weakened  the  authority  of 
the  Khedive,  curtailed  the  power  of  the  Pashas,  and  over- 
thrown  the  influence  of  the  Sheiks  by  whom  the  village  com- 
munities were  kept  under  a  sort  of  rude  control. 

Mr.  Dicey  is  very  clear  and  outspoken  as  to  our  duty  in 
the  matter.   Ho  says : — 

Mandate  or  no  mandate,  we  have  got  to  remain  in  Egypt. 
Our  military  occupation  has  taught  us  that  the  possession  of 
Egypt  involves  the  command  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  Suez  Canal  is  our  highway  to  India, 
and  as  long  as  we  continue  to  be  masters  of  India  we  cannot 
allow  the  Suez  Canal  to  pass  out  of  the  control  now  secured 
to  us  by  the  presence  of  our  troops  in  Egypt. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Jones  replies  to  Mr.  Traill  with  a  defence 
of  the  literary  drama.    Mr.  Jones  says : — 

Eminent  literary  gentlemen  must  not  be  contemptuous  of 
those  who  are  fighting  a  tough  fight  with  all  the  giant  forces 
of  theatricality,  conventionality,  indifference,  jealousy,  folly, 
and  ignorance,  that  they  may  gain  a  little  secure  foothold 
where  the  art  of  portraying  our  national  English  life  can  be 
practised  without  the  terrible  necessity  of  immediately 
pleasing  the  crowd.  We  may  not  succeed.  The  English 
theatre  may  drop  back  into  imbecility,  impotence,  disrepute, 
and  paralysis.  But  if  it  has  any  future  as  an  art,  if  it  ever 
becomes  operative  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  it  must  come  the 
way  I  have  indicated.  It  cannot  grow  towards  conven- 
tionality, towards  tricks,  towards  violent  and  outrageous 
situations,  towards  stage-device  and  illusion.  There's  nothing 
but  death  before  it  that  way.  If  it  lives  and  flourishes,  if  it 
grows  as  an  art,  it  must  draw  its  nourishment  from  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  nation,  not  from  the 
stale  air  of  the  footlights.  And  the  English  drama  is  be- 
ginning to  tap  these  great  reservoirs  and  to  find  nourishment 
there.  And  its  enemies  and  false  friends  rage.  But  it  holds 
its  way. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  in  the  first  part  of  a  paper  en- 


titled, "  How  Intemperance  has  been  Successfully  Com- 
bat ted,"  explains  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  and  pleads  ardently  and  earnestly 
for  the  establishment  of  institutions  which  would  take  the 
place  of  the  public-house.   She  says  : — 

Would,  indeed,  that  every  hamlet  in  our  land  possessed  a 
public-house  without  the  drink,  open  to  all,  with  no  rules  or 
regulations  1  Would  that  a  village  hall,  a  reading-room,  and 
a  temperance  society  existed  even  in  the  smallest  village. 

Mr.  Paul  Bourget  discourses  upon  the  dangers  of  the 
analytic  spirit  in  fiction,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  writes  on 
authors  and  critics,  while  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Walkley  criticise  books  and  plays. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.  r 
The  January  Fortnightly  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual  high 
standard.  A  fair  paper  on  the  "  Conservative  Foreign 
Policy,"  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  begins  the  number,  and 
Mr.  Mallock's  story  ends  it.  Sir  Robert  Ball  publishes  his 
remarkable  British  Association  address  on  "The  New 
Astronomy/1  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  describes  how  he 
shot  bear  and  elk  in  Norway.  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahau 
8courses  upon  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

AN  IDEAL  FOR/ THE  ENGLISH  SQUIRE. 

Far  and  away  the  best  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  is  the 
second  instalment  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  paper, 
"  Under  the  Yoke  of  the  Butterflies."  Mr.  Herbert  is  an 
admirable  writer,  and  when  he  condescends  to  rein  in, 
his  Pegasus  is  full  of  helpful  suggestiveness.  He  preaches 
his  gospel  faithfully  with  eloquence  and  fervour.  His 
satire  is  light  and  searching,  and  his  picture  of  the  mono- 
tonous uniformity  of  life  in  English  country  houses  is 
painfully  true.   But  why  need  it  be  so  P  he  asks. 

Given  their  great  opportunites,  why  should  not  each  of 
them  have  served  our  little  English  world  in  its  own  way? 
Might  not  some  of  them  have  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
and  spread  of  music  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  to  some  form 
of  art,  or  to  the  effort  to  spread  the  taste  for  dancing  and 
acting  amongst  the  people ;  or  to  the  cultivation  of  some  form  of 
local  history,  or  of  sanitary  knowledge  and  household  economy  ? 
Might  not  some  of  them  have  possessed  their  chemical  . 
laboratory,  and  have  been  devoted  to  experiments  in  agri- 
culture, after  the  fashion  of  which  Sir  John  Lawes  has  set 
such  good  example ;  and  others  to  experiments  in  small  hold- 
ings, much  as  the  late  Lord  Tollemache  has  done ;  in  a  word, 
might  not  every  great  House,  that  was  not  simply  a  butterfly 
haunt,  have  played  the  part  on  a  smaller  scale  that  the 
Italian  cities  once  played  for  Italy,  each  famous  for  the  pur- 
suit of  some  art  or  some  knowledge,  each  impressing  upon 
the  general  life  the  seal  of  its  own  peculiar  talent.  Unhappily, 
fate  and  the  nineteenth  century  have  decreed  otherwise. 

THE  BLIND  GUIDES  OF  ITALY. 

"Ouida"  indulges  once  more  in  a  wild  and  passionate 
wail  over  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  distinctively 
Italian  in  Italy. 

In  other  centuries  she  was  the  light  of  the  world ;  in  this 
she  deliberately  prefers  to  be  the  valet  of  Germany  and  the 
ape  of  America. 

Italy  might  be  now,  as  she  was  in  the  past,  the  Muse,  the 
Grace,  the  Artemis,  and  the  Athene  of  the  world ;  she  thinks 
it  a  more  glorious  thing  to  be  only  one  amongst  a  sweating 
mob  of  mill-hands. 

Italy,  beautiful,  classic,  peaceful,  wise  with  the  wisdom 
inherited  from  her  fathers,  would  have  been  the  garden  of 
the  world,  the  sanctuary  of  pure  art  and  of  high  thought,  the 
singer  of  immortal  song.  Instead,  she  has  deliberately  chosen 
to  be  the  mere  imitator  of  a  coarse  and  noisy  crowd  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  mere  echo  of  the  armed 
bully  who  dictates  to  her  from  the  banks  of  the  Spree. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  first  and  last  papers  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
are  noticed  elsewhere,  the  others  are  of  varied  interest. 
Mr.  Fiank  H.  Hill's  "  Revival  of  Henry  the  Eighth"  is  one 
of  the  few  semi-theatrical  papers  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Contemporary  Review. 

THE  LONDON  WATER  COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Archibald  E.  Dobbs,  the  indefatigable,  having 
rested  for  some  years  from  his  labours,  now  returns,  like 
a  giant  refreshed,  to  the  attack  upon  the  London  water 
companies,  which  raise  a  revenue  from  the  Metropolis  of 
£1,789,000,  of  which  £647,000  goes  in  working  expenses, 
while  the  remainder  goes  in  dividends.  Mr.  Dobbs 
reviews  the  legal  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  which 
affect  the  companies  first  as  a  whole,  and  then  which 
affect  them  as  separate  corporations.  He  winds  up 
with  illustrations  of  the  illegal  charges  which  are  at 
present  enforced  whenever  possible  by  the  companies. 
The  instances  which  he  gives  are  likely  to  encourage  the 
householder  to  make  a  fight  against  extortion,  for  the 
water  companies  seem  to  be  constantly  trying  it  on,  and 
when  resisted,  often  do  not  appear  to  defend  their 
charges  in  the  police  court. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  FORBES  AND  LORD  WOLSELEV. 

There  is  little  love  lost  between  the  war  correspondent 
and  the  commanding  general,  and  in  his  article  on  the 
u  Failure  of  .the  Nile  Campaign  "  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes 
takes  occasion  to  let  Lord  Wolseley  have  it  as  hot  as  he 
knows  how.  "  Every  one  knows,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  u  that 
the  campaign  to  rescue  General  Gordon  was  a  failure, but 

No  one  who  has  not  studied  the  long-delayed  "Official 
History  of  the  Campaign,"  carefully  "  revised  "  as  that  work 
has  been,  can  have  a  conception  bow  profound  and  utter  that 
failure  was.  The  whole  business  was  one  of  amazing  inep- 
titudes, of  strange  miscalculations,  of  abortive  fads,  of  waste 
of  invaluable  time,  of  attempted  combin » tions  which,  devised 
in  ignorance  of  conditions,  were  never  within  measurable 
proximity  of  consummation,  of  orders  issued  only  to  be 
changed  and  dispositions  indicated  only  t  >  be  altered,  of  lost 
opportunities,  wrecked  transport,  and  squandered  supplies. 

The  fault,  of  course,  was  Lord  Wolseley's,  or,  as  Mr. 
Forbes  calls  him,  "the  commanding  general."  He  did 
not  discover  the  necessity  of  a  camel  corps  until  it  was 
too  late,  and  then  he  muddled  things.  Mr.  Forbes 
asserts  that  Lord  Wolseley  might  have  extricated  Gordon 
a.  fortnight  before  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  if  he  had  not 
allowed  end  to  be  subordinate  to  means,  and  had  been 
ready  in  expedients  to  relieve  the  situation  thus  created. 

THE  LAST  ARTICLE  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  last  article  is  entitled  "  Proba- 
bility and  Faith."   His  closing  words  are  as  follows : — 

And  hence  the  general  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive,  and 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  recommend  and 
enforce,  is  this,  that  probability  and  faith  have  been  joined 
together  by  God,  and  must  not  be  in  any  way  put  asunder. 

A  rational  acceptance  of  the  probable,  accompanied,  or 
rather  inspired,  by  a  divine  element  of  faith,  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  higher  life  of  man,  somewhat  as  body  and 
soul  combine  to  constitute  humanity.  Each  needs  the  other, 
and  it  is  when  the  two  co-exist  and  co-operate  without  fric- 
tion or  interference  that  health  and  happiness  result. 

HOW  THE  FRENCH  WOULD  SOLVE  THE  ENGLISH  LAFD 
QUESTION. 

The  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell  describes  a  visit  of  investigation 
which  he  recently  paid  to  France  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  the  rural  population  fares  across  the  Channel.  He 
gives  an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  a  brief  paper,  en- 
titled "  Village  Life  and  Politics  in  France  and  England." 


The  picture  is  very  highly  coloured;  he  describes,  for 
instance,  a  market  gardener  near  Paris,  who  employs 
fifteen '  men  on  two  acres  of  land  devoted  to  growing 
asparagus,  out  of  which  he  makes  an  annual  profit  of  a 
thousand  pounds: — 

Questioning  everywhere  innkeepers,  wayfarers,  fellow- 
travellers  in  hotel  and  railway  carriage,  we  met  with 
unbroken  testimony  to  the  prosperity,  freedom,  thrift  of  the 
labouring  peasant,  as  due  to  the  facility  of  acquiring  land  at 
will  and  cheaply,  consequent  on  the  extinction  of  great  land- 
owners at  the  Revolution,  and  the  centrifugal  distribution  of 
the  soil  which  followed  it. 

In  England,  says  Mr.  Tuckwell,  the  peasantry  is 
miserably  housed,  underpaid,  servile,  despairing;  in 
France  he  is  decent,  well-to-do,  independent,  hopeful. 
The  French  village  commune  is  what  our  English  parish 
council  will  be.  The  councils  are  elected  for  five  years 
by  all  the  villagers  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  councillor  for  every  hundred  of  the 
population.  The  councillors  choose  a  mayor  from  among 
themselves,  and  they  control  sanitation,  public-houses, 
the  octroi,  poor  relief — everything  except  the  church  and 
the  school.  Next  month  Mr.  Tuckwell  will  give  us  a 
companion  picture  in  contrast,  which  will  show  us  the 
miserable  state  of  things  in  an  English  rural  district. 

THE  DANGER  BEFORE  LABOUR. 

In  the  story  entitled  "  A  New  Capitalist  "  Mr.  Francis 
Adams  preaches  his  favourite  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  intelligence,  at  all  costs  and  all  hazards,  as 
the  first  thing  needful.   Mr.  Adams  says : — 

Labour  shows  us  in  Australia,  where  it  is  alone  yet  powerful 
enough  to  have  anything  like  a  free  hand— what  it  is  really 
after — and  the  civilisation  which  it  rules  will  be  a  hell  of 
mediocrity,  pullulating  into  corruption  and  decadence ;  at 
best  a  China,  at  worst  an  easy  prey  for  the  first  incursion  of  a 
more  vigorous  stock.  It  will  not  advance  us  one  step  towards 
the  true  civilisation,  not  to  say  towards  the  resolution  of  the 
great  human  problem.  Already  the  labour  men  decree  that 
none  but  a  labour  man  shall  stand  by  them.  Do  yon  guess 
what  that  means  ?  It  means  that  the  masses  are  to  "  run  " 
talent  and  genius  to-morrow,  just  as  the  classes  "  run  "  them 
to  day,  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the  "  runners  " ;  and  once 
more  the  weary,  heart-sick  web  shall  be  spun  by  the  stupid 
spider,  and  Nature  shall  sit,  savage  and  sardonic,  enthroned 
on  our  bones,  and  drinking  our  blood  from  her  cups  of  gold, 
while  Time,  in  the  grey  depths  of  space,  waits  in  his  lethargic 
stupor  till  she,  too,  falls  prone  in  an  everlasting  oblivion. 


The  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  in  the  United  Service  Magazine 
for  January,  pleads  for  the  establishment  of  recreation 
workshops  for  soldiers.  Soldiers,  he  thinks,  might  at  least 
make  their  own  boots  and  shoes  and  do  all  the  work  of 
repairing  barracks,  etc.  He  thinks  that  clubs  of  each 
trade  might  be  started  in  the  ranks  of  the  regiment. 

Col.  Els  dale  begins  a  paper  on  the  "  Three  Ruling 
Races  of  the  Future7'  in  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine, in  which  he  calculates  that  there  is  an  area 
of  four  and  a  half  million  square  miles  available  for 
present  residence  and  future  expansion  of  our  population. 
Of  this  only  120,000  square  miles  is  fully  populated. 

I  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Harris.  Last  month  I  stated 
that  it  was  quite  unpardonable  to  publish  Sir  F. 
Roberts'  brief  letter  as  if  it  were  an  article  on  "  The 
Demoralisation  of  Russia."  What  I  ought  to  have  said 
was  that  it  was  quite  unpardonable  to  advertise  Sir 
F.  Roberts'  letter,  &c.  In  the  Fortnightly  itself  the  letter 
was  printed  as  "  Correspondence."  In  the  advertisements 
of  the  press,  which,  of  course,  have  much  wider  publicity, 
it  was  announced  as  if  it  were  an  article,  which  was 
obviously  unpardonable. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  for  January  gives  the  first  place 
to  a  readable  and  on  the  whole  sensible  article  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  on  the  Rural  Voter.  Sir  Herbert  sees 
clearly  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for  ignoring  the  serfs  of 
the  soil,  and  his  article  is  noteworthy,  if  for  nothing  else, 
for  the  demand  which  it  contains  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  should  have  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

A  redaction  of  hours  of  labour  in  agricultural  districts 
might  be  carried  out  without  disadvantage  to  the  employer. 
Even  where  this  is  not  found  to  be  practicable,  a  strong  effort 
should  be  made  to  establish  the  weekly  half-holiday.  It  is  a 
cruel  and  dangerous  error  to  despise  the  desire  for  physical 
and  intellectual  recreation  natural  to  men  in  all  stations; 
and  the  well-meant  attempts  to  found  village  libraries,  to 
organise  lectures,  choral  societies,  Primrose  League  fetes  for 
the  amusement  or  instruction  of  the  working-classes,  will 
prove  futile  so  far  as  farm  servants  are  concerned,  unless  one 
afternoon  in  the  week  can  be  saved  for  them  out  of  the 
exigency  of  agriculture. 

He  has  also  the  following  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
State  insurance : — 

Probably  the  most  effective  means  of  improving  the 
position  of  agricultural  labourers  in  this  respect  will  be 
found  in  a  voluntary  plan  of  assisted  insurance,  similar  to 
the  German  compulsory  scheme,  in  which  one-third  of  the 
premium  is  paid  by  the  State,  one-third  by  the  employer,  and 
one-third  by  the  workman.  Further,  without  invoking  State 
interference,  if  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers  in  each 
county  were  to  come  under  an  agreement  to  contribute  to  a 
county  superannuation  fund,  or  to  bear  each  a  third  of  the 
workman's  contribution  to  the  superanuation  fond  of 
approved  Friendly  Societies,  the  expense  to  each  class  would 
hardly  be  felt,  and  ultimately  there  would  be  a  marked  effect 
on  the  poor  rate. 

The  Hon.  L.  Agar  Ellis  delivers  himself  of  the  following 
vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Bill,  which  has  been  promised  for  next  session  : — 

What  the  Government  are  about  to  ask  their  party  to  do  is 
this  .—First,  to  abolish  a  system  which  has  not  only  worked 
admirably,  but  has  never  been  objected  to,  except  on  the 
score  of  sentiment.  Secondly,  to  create  a  body  in  whom 
they  have  no  confidence— who,  they  declare,  will  not  do  the 
work  as  well  as  it  is  now  done.  Thirdly,  to  ostracise  a  class 
or  classes  in  county  business— for  it  is  not  only  the  gentle- 
men who  will  be  cut  out  of  the  management  of  county 
business.  The  bettermost  farmers  and  every  Protestant  will 
be  sent  to  the  right  about. 

Lady  Colin  Campbell  writes  characteristically  on 
domestic  decoration  in  an  article,  the  note  of  which  is 
that  English  ladies  decorate  their  drawing-rooms  on  the 
principle  on  which  the  bower  bird  ornaments  its  nest, 
namely,  by  sticking  into  it  any  bright  sticks,  straws' 
shells,  or  buttons  that  it  may  come  across.  Mr.  Kebbel, 
writing  on  the  greatness  of  Pitt,  says  that  Lord 
Rosebery  s  "  life  of  Mr.  Pitt "  is  one  of  the  best  books 
of  its  kicd : — 

Lord  Rosebery  has  a  natural  literary  grace  which  a  little 
cultivation  would  •  raise  to  a  high  level  of  excellence,  while 
throughout  we  are  conscious  of  that  nameless  charm  which 
tells  us  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
depth  and  strength.  - 

Mr.  W.  Earl  Hodgson  has  rather  an  amusing  article 
upon  "  Men  of  Letters  and  the  State."  It  is  devoted  to  a 
criticism  of  Mr.  Besant's  demand  that  men  of  letters 


should  receive  more  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the 
State,  and  should  be  regarded  as  suitable  recipients  for 
peerages.  Mr.  Hodgson  maintains  that  there  is  no  need 
for  this  because  the  peers,  who,  Lord  Beaconsfield  used 
to  declare,  read  nothing,  are  the  most  literary  class  in  the 
community.  44  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  a  book  in 
order  to  become  a  man  of  letters. 

Mr.  A.  Egmont  Hake,  in  an  article  upon  "Mr. 
Goschens  Mission/'  thus  states  his  own  specific  for  pre- 
vention of  panics : — 

Legal-tender  £1  and  10s.  notes  should  be  issued  by  the 
Government  itself,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  banking  of 
the  country  ud  inflated  and  unaffected.  The  Government 
should  use  these  notes  in  all  its  disbursements,  including  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  National  Debt,  except,  of  course, 
in  the  instances  when  payment  of  notes  would  be  incon- 
venient. By  receiving  taxes  in  both  gold  and  notes,  and  only 
paying  in  notes,  the  coin  circulation  would'be  gradually,  to  a 
large  extent,  replaced  by  notes. 

Miss  Julia  Cartwright  writes  pleasantly  about  Dan- 
bury,  a  beautiful  corner  of  Essex.  Mr.  J.  G.  Alger  has  a 
paper  on  "  Women  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,"  a  period 
during  which  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  women 
were  executed.  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore  discusses  "  The  Mystery 
of  Gravitation,"  that  unsolved  problem,  as  to  how  it  is 
that  matter  attracts  at  a  distance  and  repels  when  in 
close  proximity.  Mr.  E.  T.  Buckland  gossips  pleasantly 
about  "  Men-Servants  in  India."  The  article  "  Among 
the  Books  "  is  to  be  the  first  of  a  critical  series  of  studies 
of  new  books  written  with  equal  freedom  from  "per- 
functory panegyric  and  censorious  carping." 


THE  WESTMINSTER. 

The  most  serious  paper  in  the  Westminster  fcr  January 
is  Mr.  Walter  Lloyd  s  article  on  "  Inspiration  and 
Truth."  Mr.  Lloyd  claims  that  the  most  elementary 
conception  of  the  divine  influence  upon  human  thought 
demands  that  we  ought  to  refuse  to  accept  as 
inspired  anything  which  is  demonstrably  untrue.  Mr. 
D'Acosta  has  a  brief  paper  on  our  Indian  Frontier  Ex- 
peditions, the  gist  of  which  is  that  if  we  do  not  look  out 
India  will  become  bankrupt  by  the  growth  of  military 
expenditure,  chiefly  incurred  by  uncertain  and  heavy 
demands  for  frontier  expeditions.  Miss  Matilda  L. 
Blake  strings  together  a  list  of  offences  against  women 
which  have  been  treated  with  comparative  leniency, 
while  offences  against  property  have  been  treated  with 
severity,  in  order  to  support  her  thesis  that  women  are* 
not  protected,  and  she  presses  the  plea  for  the  recognition 
of  the  citizenship  of  women.  Charles  Kingsley  said : — 
Women  will  never  obtain  moral  equity  until  they  have  civil 
equality,  and  Miss  Blake  adds  that  without  moral  equity 
any  high  spiritual  development  is  impossible.  Lady 
Florence  Dixie  takes  up  her  pen  in'  order  to  denounce 
the  horrors  of  sport.  Never  again,  in  life,  she  says,  will 
she  raise  gun  or  rifle  to  destroy  the  life  of  an  animal. 
She  has  seen  the  horrors  of  sport  to  the  utmost.  Sport, 
she  says,  is  horrible,  the  memory  of  her  exploits  in  the 
field  haunt  her  with  a  huge  reproach  ;  she  fain  would  never 
have  done  those  deeds  of  skill  and  cruelty.  She  thinks 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  sport  without  cruelty,  and 
she  would  rather  ride  to  the  hounds  after  a  well-laid  drag 
than  after  a  living  fox.  There  is  a  somewhat  Spencerian 
article  on  the  "  Nature  of  State  Interference,"  tne  writer 
of  which  explains  the  law  of  anticipatory  interference 
and  the  working  of  the  law  of  compensation^^ I ^ 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  for  December  contains  two 
articles  of  great  general  interest — one  by  Mr.  Bryce  on 
the  Negro  Problem,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Theodore  Stan- 
ton, on  the  Quorum  in  European  Legislatures — both  of 
which  are  noticed  elsewhere.  There  is  another  article, 
which  most  people  will  read,  but  which  is  difficult  to 
summarise,  by  Colonel  Ingersoll,  entitled  "  The  Three 
Philanthropists/1  the  first  of  whom  was  described  on  his 
tombstone  as  "the  Providence  of  the  Poor,"  the 
second  as  "  One  who  Lived  for  the  Poor,11  and  the  third 
as  "One  who  allowed  Others  to  Live  for  Themselves." 
Colonel  Ingersoll  tells  the  story  of  the  Three  Philan- 
thropists, of  course,  in  order  to  suggest  that  the  last  who 
divided  all  his  profits  among  his  workmen  and  let  them 
do  as  they  pleased  was  the  only  real  philanthropist  of  the 
three. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  WAR. 

Hear- Admiral  Luce,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  an 
article  on  the  Benefits  of  War  which  will  make  the  Peace 
Society  groan  and  be  troubled.  His  essay  is  a  little  ser- 
mon upon  Russell  Lowell's  text  that  "  civilisation  does 
get  sometimes  forward  upon  the  powder  cart,"  or,  as  he 
puts  it,  we  must  recognise  war  as  the  operation  of  the 
economic  laws  of  nature  for  the  government  of  the  human 
family.  There  is  nothing  much  new  in  what  he  says,  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  he  quotes  and  accepts  as  true  De 
Tocqueville's  prophecy  that  "America  will  one  day 
become  the  first  maritime  power  of  the  globe — they  are 
born  to  rule  the  seas  as  the  Romans  were  to  conquer  the 
world."  Speaking  of  the  work  of  civilising  the  nations  of 
the  East,  he  says : — 

This  splendid  work  our  people  are  now  content  to  leave  to 
England  and  those  most  effective  missionaries,  her  military 
and  mercantile  marines.  The  time  will  come,  however,  when 
the  nation,  in  its  manhood,  will  "  put  away  childish  things," 
assume  its  own  high  responsibilities,  and  organise  its  forces 
for  practical  use. 

Note,  in  passing,  that  he  asserts  that  immorality  and 
crime  are  increasing  in  the  United  States  far  in  excess  of 
the  population,  and  suggests,  although  he  hardly  asserts, 
that  the  only  way  to  purify  the  country  is  to  go  to  war, 
for  "  the  truth  is  that  war  is  an  ordinance  of  God." 

IN  PRAISE  OF  FLOGGING. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dean  Gregory,  writes  vigorously 
and  on  the  whole  sensibly  in  favour  of  the  birch.  He 
asks  whether  there  is  anything  degrading  in  corporal 
punishment,  and  he  asserts  that  the  idea  of  flogging 
being  in  any  manner  a  special  degradation,  is  a  super- 
stition which  is  not  justified  by  the  experience  of  the 
world.  The  ancient  Romans  were  all  flogged,  so  were 
the  Greeks,  so  are  the  English  schoolboys  ;  and,  in  short, 
the  Dean  is  a  stalwart  upholder  of  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
proverb,  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  In 
support  of  his  thesis,  he  incidentally  quotes  the  following 
curious  incident : — 

On  the  other  hand,  I  knew  a  woman  whose  widowed  mother 
had  brought  her  up  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  me  most  harsh 
and  unjust.  They  were  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  at 
times  the  girl  was  sent  out  to  gather  sticks  to  light  the  fire  ; 
if  the  child  brought  too  large  a  stick,  the  mother  would  beat 
her  for  having  stolen  it  out  of  a  hedge,  without  examining 
into  the  truth  of  what  she  asserted.  I  give  this  as  a  sample 
of  the  home  discipline.  Of  all  the  affectionate  children  I 
ever  knew  that  daughter  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
Her  wages  were  freely  given  to  her  mother ;  there  was  no- 
thing that  she  would  not  do  to  help  her :  I  believe  she  would 
willingly  have  laid  down  her  life  for  her.  It  is  only  right  to 
say  that  both  mother  and  daughter  were  excellent  Christian 
women. 


Curious  idea  the  Dean  seems  to  have  of  a  Christian 
mother. 

8IONOR  CRISPI  ON  THB  AMERICAN  CHURCH. 

In  writing  on  Italy  and  the  Pope,  Signor  Crispi  con- 
cludes the  second  of  his  two  articles  by  a  curious  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  Church.   He  says  : — 

The  American  Church  has  for  its  chief  a  magistrate,  who 
acts  as  bishop  and  as  king.  In  the  powerful  American 
nation,  the  profession  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  religion* 
beliefs,  and  of  all  forms  of  worship,  with  pre-eminence  granted 
to  none,  are  permitted ;  liberty  of  conscience  is  guaranteed 
which  does  not  degenerate  into  licence,  and  the  public  peace 
and  security  are  protected. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  Americans  have  learnt  that 
their  president  acts  both  as  bishop  and  king.  Signor 
Crispi  earnestly  desires  to  see  the  papacy  conferred  upon 
an  evangelical  man  who  will  occupy  himself  solely  with 
his  spiritual  functions.  He  thinks  that  the  spiritual 
movement  which  began  with  Cardinal  Lavigierie  threatens 
all  the  States  of  Europe.  It  is  a  terrible  force.  The 
Pope,  he  thinks,  will  never  induce  the  Italians  to  take  up 
arms  for  his  sake,  but  he  might  breed  disorder  in 
moments  of  war.  The  work  of  the  Pope  may  result  in 
crippling  Italian  action  in  the  case  of  foreign  aggression. 

RAILWAY  RATES  IN  AMERICA. 

General  Horace  Porter  maintains  that  railway  rates 
have  been  reduced  too  much  in  the  States.  He  gives  the 
following  table  as  to  the  passenger  fare  per  mile  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  : 

First  Class.  Second  Cla<s.  Third  Class. 
Cts.  Ctt.  Ota. 

United  Kingdom      ...    4  42  3  20  1*94 

France   3  86  2-88  208 

Germany    310  232  1*54 

United  States   2*12 

The  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  are,  in  general  terms, 
only  five-eighths  of  those  charged  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  those  which  prevail  in 
Great  Britain.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  in  reality  our 
charges  are  relatively  even  lower  than  stated  by  the  above 
figures,  when  we  consider  that  in  the  passenger  service 
vastly  superior  accommodations  are  famished  in  the  way  of 
heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  ice-water,  lavatories,  and  free 
carriage  of  baggage ;  and  that  in  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise greater  advantages  are  aff orded  by  running  freight 
trains  at  higher  speed,  making  longer  hauls  without  breaking 
bulk,  and  allowing  cars  to  remain  a  greater  length  of  time 
in  the  hands  of  shippers  for  loading  and  unloading,  there 
being  usually  employed  from  the  latter  cause  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  more  cars  than  would  be  necessary  for  the  strict 
hauling  of  the  traffic. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Powderly,  of  the  Knights  of  Labour,  explains  that 
the  working  men  of  America  are  in  favour  of  free  silver, 
because  they  think  it  a  stepping  stone  to  universal  paper 
money.  Mr.  Powderly  evidently  believes  in  the  rag  baby 
with  his  whole  heart. 

Mr.  Junius  H.  Brown  denies  that  the  Americans  love 
money,  but  what  they  do  love  is  to  make  it ;  but  it  is  the 
making  of  it  they  like,  not  the  keeping  of  it.  Mr.  Keeley 
explains  away  the  significance  of  the  death  of  Col.  Mines, 
whose  cure  was  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
North  American,  and  who  subsequently  died.  He  has 
700  patients  under  treatment  at  u wight,  and  he  main- 
tains that  ninety-five  per  cent,  are  absolutely  cured. 

Mr.  Carrol  D.  Wright,  in  an  article  entitled" A 
Great  Statistical  Investigation,"  describes  an  invaluable 
work  which  the  department  of  labour  has  in  hand.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  an  authentic  compilation  of  the  prices 
of  commodities  and  the  prices  of  laoour  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  for  fifty  years  from  1840  to  1891. 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  Fonm  for  December  is  a  good  number.  I  notice 
elsewhere  Mr.  F.  Harrison's  article  on  "  The  Failure  of 
Modern  Education/'  Dr.  Rice's  "  Need  School  be  a  Blight 
in  Child  Life  ?"  M.C  Pelletan's  "French  Feeling  towards 
Germany,"  and  Sir  K.  Arnold's  M  A  Day  with  Lord  Tenny- 
son." Most  of  the  other  articles  relate  chiefly  to  Ameri- 
can issues,  but  there  are  a  few  of  general  interest. 

HOW  TO  HELP  THE  JEWS. 

M.  AnatoleLeroy-Beaulieu  is  the  Frenchman  who  knows 
Russia  best.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  see  that  in  his 
article  on  "  The  Persecution  of  the  Jews  "  he  entirely  con- 
curs in  the  views  expressed  in  this  Review  as  to  the  futility 
of  hoping  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Jews  by  swear- 
ing at  the  Tzar.    M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  says  : — 

So  far  from  desiring  for  the  persecuted  race  the  aid  of 
diplomacy,  I  dread  nothing  so  much  for  Israel  as  the  open 
intervention  of  governments  in  her  favour.  It  is  not  by 
threats  that  Europe  and  the  civilised  world  have  some  chance 
of  working  on  Russian  opinion  and  on  the  counsels  of  the 
Tzar ;  it  is  by  showing  that  their  actions  toward  the  descend* 
-ants  of  Jacob  are  unworthy  of  a  great  nation ;  it  is  by  prov- 
ing to  them,  above  all,  that  this  anti-Semitic  campaign,  far 
from  serving  the  Russian  people,  is  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  state  and  nation.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  divisions 
of  Europe,  the  Jews  see  the  people  of  France  putting  a  check 
on  their  financial  power.  They  are  passed  by ;  great  loans 
are  subscribed  without  them.  They  see  themselves  thus 
temporarily  deprived  of  their  most  powerful  weapon. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  ?  One  thing,  and  one  thing 
only  ;  and  that  thing  is  just  the  one  thing  the  civilised 
peoples  of  Europe  and  America  object  to  do— viz.,  to 
give  free  asylum  to  the  outcasts  of  Muscovy. 

For  the  civilised  peoples  of  Europe  and  America  there  is 
still  one  way  of  acting  on  this  foreign  and  reactionary  Russia. 
It  is  to  give  an  asylum  to  the  fugitives  who  come  to  ask  us 
for  a  land  where  they  can  live  and  die  free.  To  shut  our 
ports  and  our  frontiers  against  them  is  to  take  part  against 
them  ;  it  is  to  approve,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  before 
God,  those  who  have  driven  them  out 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  WOMEN  IN  AMERICA. 

Mks  Alice  H.  Rhone,  in  an  article  somewhat  wrongly 
named  "  TheWork  of  Women's  Clubs, "  describes  the  pro- 
gress effected  in  the  emancipation  of  female  citizens  in 
the  American  Republic.    She  says  : — 

The  observation  of  what  women  have  done  in  the  way  of 
co-operative  work  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  proves  them 
to  have  a  natural  gift  for  administration  and  organisation. 
The  sex  has  gained  the  right  to  vote  on  school  matters  in 
twenty  eight  States  in  the  Union  ;  that  women  can  serve  in 
hospitals  as  physicians  and  nurses ;  that  women  have  been 
allowed  to  protect  the  unfortunate  of  their  own  sex  as  ma- 
trons in  police-stations,  or,  as  in  Chicago,  in  the  city  jails. 
In  two  States  the  right  of  equal  suffrage  has  been  granted, 
and  in  several  others  permission  to  vote  on  matters  connected 
with  municipal  reform.  Colleges,  which  in  former  times 
denied  them  the  privilege  of  entrance,  have  opened  wide  their 
doors  to  let  them  gain  the  knowledge  they  desire. 

A  TT.y.y  TOR  RINGS,  TRUSTS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Aldace  F.  Walker,  in  his  article,  "Unregulated 
Competition  Self-destructive,"  urges  the  expediency  of 
legalising  attempts  to  limit  competition  by  agreement. 
The  State,  he  says,  if  wisely  guided, 
would  cease  the  vain  attempt  to  suppress  contracts  for  the 
reasonable  regulation  of  competition.  It  would  give  to 
agreements  in  restraint  of  its  destructive  tendencies  the 
dignity  of  right.  It  would  tear  away  the  veil  of  secrecy 
which  now  surrounds  such  compacts,  by  removing  the 
necessity  for  secrecy.  It  would  terminate  legislative  discrimina- 


tions against  intelligence  and  capital,  it  would  put  upon  the 
same  footing  trusts  and  labour  unions,  railway  pools  and 
farmers' alliances,  manufacturers'  syndicates,  insurance  boards, 
associations  of  ranchmen  and  of  packing-house  proprietors, 
in  short,  all  forms  of  industrial  agreements  intended  to 
prevent  the  ruin  which  attends  unregulated  competition. 

.    IS  CHIMB  INCREASING  IN  AMERICA? 

Mr.  Elijah  C.  Foster,  writing  on  "  Reformatory  or 
Punitive  Prison  Management/1  replies  to  the  article  in 
a  previous  number  in  which  Mr.  Andrews  protested 
against  the  luxury  of  American  prisons.  He  says  that  the 
apparent  increase  of  crime  is  entirely  due  to  the  increased 
severity  of  the  laws  against  intemperance.  365,000 
persons  are  arrested  every  year  for  drunkenness  alone — 
more  than  all  other  arrests  put  together  : — 

The  increase  of  crime  is  not  in  the  serious  class  of  offences 
against  person  and  property,  known  as  "  felonies, "  but  in 
petty  offences  or  misdemeanours,  which  include  the  vast 
horde  of  drunkards  that  appear  daily  in  our  police  courts, 
where  is  heard  the  monotonous  sentence,  "Thirty  days." 
This  is  the  strategic  point  for  the  application  of  the  *•  reform 
system."  This,  however,  cannot  be  applied  without  a  change 
in  all  our  criminal  codes  and  many  of  the  police  regulations. 
In  making  these  changes,  the  State  should  abandon  all  idea 
of  short  sentences  as  punishment.  Imprisonment  for  the 
first  offence  should  be  isolated,  so  that  the  bad  may  not  get 
worse,  and  those  that  are  not  inherently  criminal  may  not  be 
contaminated  by  the  criminal  element.  On  the  second  offence 
let  these  offenders  be  taken  under  the  custody  of  the  State  or 
City  on  indeterminate  sentences— that  is  to  say,  they  will 
be  kept  in  gaol  until  they  can  produce  qualifications  that 
will  satisfy  a  board  of  pardons  that  they  are  fit  to  be 
restored  to  freedom  and  citizenship. 

ARMY  PENSIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

Lieut.  Allen  R.  Foote,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Loyal 
Volunteers,  protests  against  the  degradation  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  involved  in  the 
present  pension  system  : — 

There  are  904,709  soldiers  who  are  receiving,  or  attempting 
to  procure,  pensions,  which  implies  that  out  of  1,208,707 
living  soldiers,  only  303,998  are  now  able  to  earn  a  respect- 
able living,  "  688,549  survivors  who  are  not  pensioned,  and 
879,908  deceased  soldiers  not  represented  on  the  pension- 
rolls."  If  this  industry  of  corruption  be  not  destroyed,  the 
pension-roll  may  be  increased  by  1,568,457  pensioners,  making 
the  total  number  2,244,617. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  close  canvass  of  all  loyal  volun- 
teers will  result  in  securing  the  active  support  of  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  real  veterans  for  such  a  reform  of  the 
pension  laws  as  will  change  the  legal  basis  of  the  claim  from 
"  support  by  manual  labour"  to  impairment  of  earning  capacity, 
and,  further,  provide  that  no  claimant  shall  receive  payments 
when  not  in  need  or  while  earning  a  comfortable  living  by 
public  or  private  employment. 

CURRENCY  AND  POLITICS. 

Governor  Russell,  writing  on  the  significance  of  the 
Massachusetts  election,  warns  the  Western  Democrats 
that  if  they  take  up  with  free  silver  they  will  never  win 
Massachusetts.   On  the  other  hand,  he  says : — 

A  reasonable  course  on  the  part  of  the  national  Democracy 
will  probably  make  Massachusetts  a  Democratic  State  in 
1892.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  the  tariff  question  should  be  kept  at  the  front  in 
the  next  Congress,  and  that  it  should  be  made  the  one  great 
issue  of  the  presidential  campaign. 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  points  out  the  measures  which 
should  precede  a  repeal  of  the  Silver  Act  of  1890.  Mr. 
Harter's  plea  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System,  in  the 
October  Forum,  is  examined  by  Mr.  Horace  White 
(friendly)  and  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Cannon,  formerly  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  (hostile). 
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PERIODICALS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


"ST.  NICHOLAS"  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

Not  the  least  intelligent  and  discriminating  class  of 
readeTS  are  the  fortunately  situated  and  well- instructed 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  seventeen. 
Their  appetite  for  printed  things  is  well  nigh  insatiate, 
yet  their  natural  tastes  are  wholesome  and  their  pre- 


MBS.  MARY  MAPfiS  DODGE. 

ferences  marked.  They  will  read  what  is  worth 
while  if  they  can  be  supplied.  The  business  of  supply- 
ing such  a  constituency  with  desirable  literary  pabulum 
is  one  that  no  inferior  pen  should  attempt  to 
succeed  in.  St.  Nicholas  provides  the  rising 
element  of  the  population  with  a  most  varied  bill 
of  fare,  including  fiction,  chapters  of  travel  and 
exploration,  popular  science,  information  about 
topics  of  public  interest,  and  well-served  instal- 
ments of  humour  and  wit.  It  is  just  entering 
upon  its  nineteenth  year.  It  began  in  1873  as 
the  junior  partner,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great 
magazine  then  known  as  Scribner's,  but  which 
afterwards  changed  its  name  and  became  the  Cen- 
tury. It  is  published  by  the  Century  Company, 
and  is  characterised,  within  its  distinct  field,  by 
the  same  highly  artistic  qualities  of  illustration 
and  printing  that  belong  to  the  senior  magazine. 

St.  Nicholas  is  very  largely  the  outcome  of  the 
constructive  editorial  talent  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge.  She  does  more  than  edit  it :  she  "  con- 
ducts "  it.  Hers  has  been  the  presiding  and  con- 
trolling genius  from  the  very  first  number.  She 
was  given  wide  latitude  by  the  original  pub- 
lishers of  St.  Nicholas,  and  since  hers  was  the 


responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  magazine,  hers 
must  also  justly  be  the  credit  of  a  success  that  has  place 
in  the  fiist  rank  of  the  world's  editorial  undertakings. 

While  St.  Nicholas  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  young  people  under  eighteen,  it  is  a 
iavourite  with  every  member  of  the  family  circle.  A 
young  folks'  story  that  is  true  to  human  nature  and  ex- 
perience, and  that  is  contributed  by  an  author  of  ability, 
appeals  to  every  man  or  woman  who  keeps  a  young  and 
tender  heart ;  and  only  good  reading,  from  the  pens  of 
good  writers,  illustrated  by  drawings  and  designs  from 
the  pencils  of  good  artists,  finds  admission  to  the  pages 
of  St.  Nicholas. 

'•LITTLE  FOLKS "  ATTAINS  ITS  MAJORITY. 

Another  excellent  juvenile  magazine,  but  for  some- 
what younger  people  than  St.  Nicholas,  is  our  well-known 
Little  Folks  (Cassell  and  Co.),  which  has  just  celebrated 
its  majority.  It  was  established  in  1871,  and  in  January, 
1875,  the  first  number  of  the  new  series  was  published. 
From  that  time  the  editor,  Mr.  Ernest  Foster,  has 
endeavoured  to  establish  friendly  and  almost  personal 
relations  with  his  thousands  of  readers  ;  and  the  hearty 
and  loyal  support  which  his  efforts  have  received  must 
have  been  a  source  of  real  gratification  to  him.  Among 
the  schemes  and  competitions  with  which  the  magazine 
has  been  idtntified  may.  be  mentioned  the  endowment  of 
the  two  Little  Folks  Cots  at  the  East  London  Hospital 
for  Children  ;  the  Legion  of  Honour,  prize-winners  in 
the  competitions  of  " Picture  Pages  Wanting  Words"; 
the  Silver  Medal  bestowed  on  the  two  competitors  whose 
names  have  appeared  most  frequently  in  the  prize  lists 
for  the  year ;  the  Little  Folks  Humane  Society,  established 
in  1882 ;  the  Little  Folks  gifts  to  hospitals,  comprising 
dolls,  tojs,  albums,  etc.  ;  literary  competitions ;  yearly 
competitions,  etc.  With  the  J anuary  number  the  coming 
of  age  is  celebrated  by  the  presentation  of  a  supplement 
in  the  form  of  a  Birthday  Album  for  1892,  illustrated  by 
the  late  Alice  Havers.  New  serials  by  Mrs.  Molesworth 
and  Henry  Frith  are  begun  ;  a  complete  list  of  prize- 
winners in  1891  and  particulars  of  competitions  for 
1892  are  given  ;  and  there  are  the  usual  pages  for 
very  little  folk,  with  charming  pictures  and  stories 
innumerable. 


MOUNTING  HER  T  EAFY 
(From  "  The  Coming  of  Age  Party.'*) 
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LABOUR  BUREAUS  IN  AMERICA. 


In  the  December  number  of  the  American  Edition  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  the  editor  has  an  article  on 
"Some  Statistical  Undertakings  at  Washington/'  in 
which  he  writes  on  (1)  the  Cost  of  Producing  Protective 
Articles;  (2)  on  Prices  and  Wages;  (3)  the  Eleventh 
Census ;  and  (4)  on  Transportation  Statistics.  I  quote 
only  from  the  first  section  of  the  article  : — 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  deserves  credit  for  having 
-carried  statistical  work  to  the  most  advanced  point  of  scien- 
tific value  it  has  reached  in  America,  and  it  was  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  first  State  bureau  of  labour  statistics  was 
•established,  in  the  year  1869 

There  are  now  twenty-five  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labour 
statistics  engaged  In  making  the  most  varied  and  interesting 
studies  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  population,  and 
putting  forth  from  year  to  year  a  series  of  volumes 
that  is  fast  growing  into  a  magnificent  library  of 
social  and  eeonoru'c  data  touching  the  material 
status  of  the  American  people.  The  purpose  of 
these  bureaus  have  been  constructed  broadly,  acid  their  lines 
•of  inquiry  have  reached  out  to  include  topics  far  beyond 
■strict  records  as  to  wages  in  various  industries,  strikes  and 
lockouts,  and  the  immediate  data  of  industrial  life.  The 
State  bureaus  have  emitted  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes  reporting  their  investigations.  It  was  the 
success  of  the  State  bureaus  and  the  growth  of  interest  in 
industrial  statistics  that  led  to  the  establishment  in  1885  of 
a  national  bureau  at  Washington,  since  entitled  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour.  Col..  Carroll  D.  Wright  was  appointed  as 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  new  department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  upon  the  result  of  investigations  initiated  by  him 
there  has  been  based  a  vast  amount  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  and  benefit  of  the  working  classes. 

Col.  Wright  had  long  maintained  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  secure  a  scientific  basis  for  tariff  legislation  by  making  a 
thorough  study  of  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  staple  articles  at  home  and  abroad.  Such  in- 
quiries would  involve  a  close  analysis  and  study  of  the  c:>st 


of  all  the  materials  entering  into  a  given  product,  the  wages 
and  efficiency  of  labour,  the  comparative  cost  of  living,  and 
so  on.  An  enactment  of  Congress  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  enter  upon  what  has  been  in  some  respects  the  most 
difficult  and  most  original  statistical  task  ever  undertaken. 
It  became  necessary  for  Col.  Wright  to  organise  and  send 
abroad  a  corps  of  statistical  experts,  who  should  not  only 
understand  the  nature  of  the  difficult  investigation  on 
foot,  but  who  should  also  be  diplomatic  enough  to  succeed 
in  the  almost  impossible  task  of  getting  direct  access  to 
the  books  and  business  secrets  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria.  At 
length  the  great  inquiry  is  nearly  completed.  Manifestly, 
its  scope  could  not  be  extended  beyond  those  leading  lines  of 
production  which  are  protected  by  the  tariff.  Sugar  having 
been  placed  upon  the' free  list,-  the  bulk  of  the  duties  is  now 
paid  upon  the  importations  of  textile  goods,  iron  and  steel 
in  various  forms,  and  glass  manufactures. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour 
which  is  a  bulky  volume  of  1,404  pages,  takes  up  the  statistics 
of  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  under  the  categories  ef 
pig  iron,  muck  bar  iron,  finished  bar  iron,  miscellaneous  steel, 
bituminous  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  and  limestone.  The  first 
portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  and  tabulated 
exposition  of  the  cost  of  producing  these  commodities,  the 
second  pait  deals  with  the  hours  and  earnings  of  labour,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  workmen 
in  different  districts  and  countries,  while  the  third  part, 
which  occupies  more  than  half  the  book,  is  given  to  an 
account  of  the  cost  of  living  of  the  men  (and  families)  em- 
ployed in  these  industries. 

The  report  on  iron  and  steel  production  shows,  in  general, 
of  course,  that  the  cost  is  greatest  in  the  northern  district  of 
the  United  States,  next  in  the  southern  district  of  this 
country,  next  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  lowest  in 
Great  Britain.  The  wages  of  labour,  in  like  manner,  are  much 
higher  in  the  States  than  abroad,  as  is  also  labour's  efficiency. 
The  cost  of  living  is  greater  iu  America  than  in  Europe,  but 
the  size  of  the  family  income  would  seem  to  be  more  than 
enough  greater  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of  living. 
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THE  FRENCH  REYIEWS. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 
When  it  has  been  noted  that  the  usual  portion  of  fiction 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Remie  consists  of  a  tianslation 
by  M.  Bentyon  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  story  of  the 
44  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  it  becomes  almost  neces- 
sary to  hasten  to  add  that  the  Revue,  nevertheless,  is  not 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  politics,  con- 
ducts, sentiments,  and  opinions  which  have  their  rise 
within  the  four  seas.  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu's  fine 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  Papacy  in  relation  to  De- 
mocracy and  Socialism  has  been  noticed  elsewhere,  but 
there  are  besides  some  excellent  articles  upon  subjects 
which  are  nowhere  better  treated  than  in  the  French 
reviews.  Amongst  them  there  is  one  by  M.  Emile 
Michel  upon  Rembrandt  and  his  Critics,  which  is  written, 
of  course,  with  fulness  of  knowledge.  There  is  also  a 
very  interesting  article  by  M.  Michel  Breal  upon  Lan- 
guage and  Nationality,  in  which,  while  defending  the 
great  historical  importance  of  philological  studies,  he 
vigorously  contests  the  extreme  view  of  language  as 
having  an  existence  apart  from  human  intelligence,  and 
constituting  something  approaching,  as  he  says,  to  a 
"  fourth  kingdom."  M.  F.  Brunetiere  contributes  a  good 
and  just  criticism  of  De  Vigny,  and  M.  G.  Valbert  has  a 
subject  after  his  own  heart  in  Don  Carlos. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

As  a  concession  to  Christmas  perhaps,  there  is  an 
unusual  amount  of  fiction  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for 
December,  and  leading  it,  half  way  as  usual  between  fact 
and  fiction,  a  charming  first  instalment  by  Pierre  Loti  of 
Eastern  romance.  He  calls  it  "  A  Phantom  of  the  East," 
and  through  all  his  exquisite  description  of  reality  the 
sense  of  the  phantom  is  never  lost.  But  his  Phantom  is 
no  vulgar  Christmas  ghost ;  it  is  the  great  Phantom,  the 
Phantom  of  the  ideal,  which  he  has  the  magical  power  of 
invoking  at  will  : — 

Where  lies  the  land  to  which  our  ship  would  go  ? 
Far,  far  ahead  is  all  her  seamen  know. 

And  whence  the  land  she  trarels  from  ?  Away, 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say. 
Like  Clough,  Pierre  Loti  is  always  looking  out  from  the 
little  corner  of  the  actual  to  the  immensity  beyond.  And 
the  limits  of  the  little  corner  expand  under  his  pen  till 
the  reader  rises  from  his  simplest  pages  with  a  sense  of 
having  visited  the  larger  life.  The  pity  is  that  so  few 
can  express  what  so  many  feel.  In  the  same  second 
number  of  the  Revue  there  is  a  chapter  of  extracts  from 
a  book  by  M.  Gabriel  Sarrazin  called  44  Going  Upward," 
which  is  shortly  about  to  appear,  which  illustrates  the 
difficulty.  The  sympathetic  reader  will  follow  his  mean- 
ing, the  unsympathetic  will  probably  be  reminded  of  the 
prayer  on  the  Acropolis  by  which,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
people,  M.  Renan  spoilt  his  charming  volume  of  the 
44  Souvenir  d'Enfance. 


THE  GAZETTE  DES  ARTS. 

The  (iazette  des  Beaux  Arts  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
worldly  frivolity  of  Christmas  numbers,  and  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  number  for  December  consists — besides 
the  continuation  and  end  of  the  life  of  Elie  Delunay — 
is  the  opening  chapters  of  a  biography  of  Simon  Rochard, 
a  miniature  painter  of  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  whose  death,  in  1872,  brings  him  very  nearly  into 


the  ranks  of  contemporary  art.  Though  a  Frenchman, 
his  career  was  lived  principally  in  England,  and  the  first 
part  of  his  successful  activity  dated  from  the  Waterloo 
period.  The  following  list  of  portraits  painted  by  him  in 
Brussels  in  the  month  of  June,  1815,  is  instructive  both 
as  to  his  capacity  for  work  and  as  to  the  prices  which 
were  at  that  time  thought  reasonable  for  good  miniatures. 


Fr. 

Comporlno    6 

Brunswicklan  offlc  r   126 

Mr.  Jamet  Partus    108 

My  Lord  Duke  of  Wellington  120 

Captain  Festlng    115 

English  officer   120 

A  Young  Lady   72 

Mr.  Annia                         ...  105 


Fr. 
120 
120 


Captain  Verner   

Captain  Peters   

An  Aide-de-Camp  killed  In 

the  Battle  of  the  18th 

June,  1815   120 

A  Portrait  of  Wellington, 

for  Myself 


He  painted  Wellington  many  times,  and  illustrated  the 
beauty  of  many  of  the  most  notable  members  of  the  English 
aristocracy.  His  brilliant  French  contemporary,  Isabey, 
had  comparatively  little  influence  over  him,  and  he 
modelled  himself  more  willingly  upon  the  great  English 
portrait-painters,  especially  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The* 
French  painter  Ducroix  is,  however,  to  be  counted  among 
the  masters  who  had  a  part  in  the  formation  of  his 
style.  A  full-page  illustration  of  a  portrait  of  his  wife, 
which  accompanies  the  article,  might  almost  be  classed 
with  some  of  the  best  impressionist  work  of  the  present 
day. 


SOME  FRENCH  ECONOMIC  REVIEWS. 

Political  economy  does  not  seem  to  be  considered  a, 
very  dismal  science  in  France,  if  one  may  judge  by  the* 
number  of  excellent  French  reviews  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  economic  questions.  The  oldest  is  the* 
Journal  des  Economistes  (14,  rue  Richelieu,  Paris J,  a. 
monthly  review  of  economic  science  and  statistics,  with 
G.  de  Molinari  as  editor.  It  was  founded  in  December, 
1841,  and  has  therefore  just  celebrated  its  fifty  years' 
jubilee.  In  the  December  part  the  editor  summarises  the 
programme  sketched  out  in  the  first  number  by  Charles- 
Dunoyer,  and  reviews  the  work  of  the  Journal  during  th» 
half  century.  A  complete  index  to  the  contents  of  the* 
Journal  for  the  fifty  years  will  also  be  published  shortly ► 

The  Reforms  Sociale  (174,  boulevard  Saint-Germain, 
Paris)  is  the  bi-monthly  bulletin  of  the  International 
Society  of  Social  Economy,  and  of  the  Unions  of  Social 
Peace.  The  Society  of  Social  Economy  was  founded  by 
F.  Le  Play,  in  1856,  while  the  object  of  the  Unions  is  to 
put  into  practice  the  doctrines  of  the  School  of 
Social  Peace.  From  1875  to  1881  the  proceedings 
of  the  Unions,  which  are  distributed  throughout 
France  and  other  countries  with  local  correspondents, 
were  published  in  the  Annuaires ;  in  1881  the  Riforme 
Sociale  was  substituted  for  the  Annuaires;  and  in  1886 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Social  Science  were  also 
included  in  it.  The  Rtforme  Sociale  has  just  completed 
its  eleventh  year. 

Another  useful  periodical  is  the  Revue  Socialistt  (10, 
rue  Chabanais,  Paris),  a  mid-monthly,  which  has  just 
celebrated  its  seventh  anniversary,  having  been  founded 
in  January,  1885. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  economic  reviews  Lr 
the  Annales  de  VEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politique*  (108r 
boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris),  a  quarterly  founded  u> 
1886,  and  edited  by  a  committee  of  professors  and  direc- 
tors of  groups  of  work. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

For  the  convenience  of  subscribers  any  photograph  in  this  list  can  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2s.  2d", 


SOCIAL. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  Baker  Street. 
The  Earl  of  Crawford,  KT. ;  Lord  Sandhurst ;  Sir  John  Kirk, 
K.C  M  G. ;  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  K.C.M.G.;  Sir  Robert  Cun- 
llffe.  Bart. 
Mkssrs.  Walery  and 

Co.,  Regent  Street. 
The  Prince  of  Pless ; 
Miss  Cornwallis 
West ;  Sir  Joseph  v 
Fayrer. 
Messrs.  Kerrt  and 

Co.,  Sydney. 
Lord  and  Lady  Jer- 
sey ;  The  Hon. 
G.  R.  Dibbs  (New 
Premier  of  New 
South  Wales).  _ 

Sir  Henry  Parkes. 

Excellent  portrait  of 

the  Ute  Premier  of 

New  South  Wales, 

taken  at  his  desk  in 

his  study. 
Messrs.  Boxixo  and 
Small,  Baker  Stieet. 
Viscount  and  Vis- 
countess Cante- 

lupe.    Taken  tepa- 

rately. 

RELIGIOUS. 
Messrs.  Elliott  and 
Fry. 

Rev.  Marmaduke 
Washington ;  Rev. 
J.  P.  Cushing ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Whyte; 
Rev.  W.  Copeland 
Bowie. 

THEATRICAL  AND 
MUSICAL. 

Messrs.  Walerv  and 

Co. 

Chevalier  Scovel  (in 

several     positions) ; 

Mr.  Henry  Petltt. 
Messrs.  Elliott  and 
Fry. 

Master  Jean 

Gerard  y ;  Herr 

David      Popper : 

Herr  Willy  Hess ; 

Miss  Paltzer; 

Signor     Novaro ; 

Mdlle.    C.  Klee- 

berg ;  Mdlle.  Fab 

bri;  Mdlle.  Elandi. 
Mr.  Alfred  Ellis, 

Upper  Baker  Street. 
A  series  of  eight  excel- 
lent    portraits  of 

Mrs.  Annie  Abbott. 

the  "Georgia  Mag- 
net"; Miss  Kitty 

Cheatham  (seven  positions);  Miss  Annie  Hill  (In  " The  Times") ; 
Signor  Lago;  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls;  Miss  Paltzer  in  ''The 
Basoche"  (six  positions l;  Mdme.  Slmonnet  (six  positions). 


The  Theatre  for  January  (Eglington  and  Co.)  contains  excelleut 
photographs  of  Miss  Maud  Jeflferies  (Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey),  and' 
of  Miss  Fanny  Brough  and  Mr.  Edward  Terry  In  44  The  Times  " 
(Mr.  Alfred  Ellis). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs.  Elliott  a.\i> 
Fry. 

Mr.  Bernard  de 
Lisle,  M.P.;  Mr. 
Frederick  Daw- 
son; Mr.  William 
Noble ;  Professor 
Gwatkin. 

LEGAL. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and 
Fry. 

Sir  W.  T.  Charley, 
Q.C.;  Mr.  R.  M. 
McCall,  Q  C. 

LITERARY. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and- 
Fry. 

Mrs.  Lovett 

Cameron. 
Mr.  Frank  M.  But 
CLiFFE,  Whitby. 

The  late  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell.  An 
excel'ent  portrait, 
which  is  much  pre- 
ferred by  tie  pot  fa 
family  to  any  otbei* 
be  has  had  taken. 
Men  and  11  'omen  of  the 
Day  for  January  (Eg- 
lingt  n  and  Co.)  con- 
tains photographs  of 
The  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Mrs.  Frank 
Grim  wood,  and  Mr. 
William  L.  Thomas,. 
R.I. 


(/•'  om  a  photograph  by  Richards  and  Co.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 


STANDARD 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Antiquities  (Irish) 
—The  Crosses  of 
Kilbroney,  Burren 
Cromlech,  the 
ancient  Celtic  bell 
of  Kilbroney,  Kil- 
nasaggart  oghan 
stone,  county 
Louth;  ancient 
Celtic  bell  of  Cap- 
pagh  Abbey,  county 
Tyrone ;  and  Celtic 
shrine  recently 
dredged  up  in  Lough 
Erne.  See  Irish 
views,  Welch. 

Art  Studies.  —  A 
series  of  genre  pic- 
tures in  permanent 
platinotype,  mainly 
of  Scottish  subjects. 
Some  are  quite  re- 
cent ;  others  are  well  known  in  the  photographic  exhibitions, 
where  they  have  often  received  medals,    In  size  12  in.  by  10 
Digitized  by 
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5n.  The  subjects  are :—  A  aid  Robin  Gray ;  John  Grumlie ;  Auld 
Grannie's  Leather  Pooch;  The  Spae  Wife;  Home  Rule; 
Evangeline ;  Man  was  made  to  mourn ;  When  you  and  I  were 
young ;  The  Boss  of  the  Bothy ;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  By 
Candle  Light;  My  Time  is  Done;  My  Spinning  Wheel;  and 
Saturday  Night.  In  8§  in.  by  6£  in.  size : —  The  Troublesome 
Corn  ;  Washing  Day ;  Bannock  Baking ;  We  twa  hae  rin  aboot 
the  braes ;  We  twa  hae  paidlit  i'  the  burn ;  Rent  Again ;  and 
House  of  Four  Apartments.  12  in.  by  10  in.,  unmounted, 
Us. ;  8£  in.  by  (5  J  in.,  unmounted,  3s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anckorn, 
-Arbroath,  N.B. 

Eastern  Counties.— New  views,  taken  during  past  season, 
x>i  Clacton-on-Sea,  Colchester,  Cromer,  Ely,  Felixstowe,  Hun- 
stanton, King's  Lynn,  Lowestoft,  Maldon,  Norwich,  Skegness, 
IValton-on-the-Naze,  Wymondham,  Yarmouth,  etc.  See  Eng- 
Jish  Views,  Frith. 

English  Views  (recent).— New  views,  taken  during  the  past 
season,  of  Aldershot,  Broadstairs,  Chester,  Gloucester,  Hartle- 
pool, Hereford,  Ilfracombe,  Lee,  Monmouth,  Penshurst, 
Shrewsbury,  Sutton,  Tewkesbury,  Worcester,  etc.  See  also 
Eastern  Counties,  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  North 
Wales.  6  in.  by  4  in.,  9d. ;  8  in.  by  6  in.,  Is. ;  10  in.  by  6  in., 
Is.  6d. ;  11  in.  by  8  in.,  2*.;  12  in.  by  10  in.,  2s.  Gd.  Frith 
and  Co.,  Brightlands,  Reigate.   Through  trade  only. 

New  South  Wales.— A  new  series  of  stereoscopic  views  of 
Yarrangobilly  Caves,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  has 
just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Kerry  and  Co.,  308,  George  Street, 
Sydney.  They  include  some  of  the  finest  stalactities  and 
.stalagmites  in  the  world.   Prices  not  given. 

Niagara  Falls.- A  recently  completed  series  of  fifty  views 
of  the  falls,  chiefly  notable  for  the  beautiful  cloud  effects, 
which  were  in  all  cases  photographed  at  the  same  time  and 
on  the  same  plate  as  the  views.  24  in.  by  20  in.,  7s.  3Jd. ;  22  in. 
by  18  in..  5s.  2Jd. ;  18  in.  by  11  in.,  3s.  l±d.;  10  in.  by  8  in., 
2s.  Id.,  post  free  from  the  publishers,  J.  Zybach  and  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  or  from  the  English  agent,  W.  Bruce 
jDick,  83,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 


THE  JUBILEE  OF  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNALISM. 

This  year  is  the  Jubilee  of  illustrated  journalism,  for 
with  its  number  for  January  2nd  the  Illustrated  London 
News  commenced  its  hundredth  volume,  and  on  May  9th 
will  complete  its  fiftieth  year.  What  great  changes  have 
•been  wrought  in  these  fifty  years  a  glance  at  the  old 
volume  of  the  News  will  quickly  show.  Even  ten  years 
-ago  the  appearance  of  the  paper  was  greatly  different  to 
what  it  is  now.  The  wood-engravings  were  not  so  fine, 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  pictures  engraved  by  the 
new  photographic  process,  the  paper  was  more  flimsy 
and  the  letterpress  was  more  distinguished  for  padding 
-than  for  literary  matter.  But  the  last  few  years  has 
changed  all  that,  and  now  we  have,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Clement  Kim*  Shorter— who  succeeded  the  late  Mr. 
-John  Lash  Latey  early  in  1893  —a  paper  which  the  lastgener- 
ation  of  News  readers  would  hardly  recognise.  The  incursion 
of  Black  and  White  into  the  field  of  illustrated  journalism, 
♦coming  close  upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Shorter  to  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  News,  quickened  things  up  a  bit. 
Black  and  White  was  to  be  literary  ;  so  Mr  Shorter,  not 
to  be  beaten,  made  the  News  literary  too,  and  a  glance  at 
both  papers  for  the  past  year  will  show  which  has  been 
the  most  successful.  In  the  quality  of  its  engravings  and 
illustrations  the  newcomer  is  ahead,  but  in  literary 
matter  the  News  is  far  and  away  the  best.  For  the 
j  ubilee  year  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  Mr  Shorter 
bas  a  wonderful  programme: — serial  stories  by  H. 
Rider  Haggard,  R.  Louis  Stevenson,  and  J.  M.  Barrie ; 
short  stories  by  Thomas  Hardy,  Henry  James,  George 
Meredith,  Robert  Buchanan,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Walter 
Desant,  and  Hall  Caine  ;  literary  articles  by  almost 
-every  critical  writer  of  distinction  ;  and  illustrations  by 
in  addition  to  the  usual  staff)  Phil  May,  Herbert 
Railton,  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  and  Joseph  Pennell ! 


Among  other  attractions,  Mark  Twain  will  complete 
his  series  of  articles,  "The  Tramp  Abroad  Again "  ;  the 
authoress  of  "Mademoiselle  Ixe"  and  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch 
("  Q  ")  will  publish  "  Vignettes  of  Hampshire  Life"  and 


MR.  CLBMRNT  KING  SHOBTEIi. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  and  Fry ) 

"Vignettes  of  Cornish  Life"  respectively;  and  Mr. 
Clement  Shorter  himself  will  publish  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Homes  and  Haunts  of  our  Present  Day  Men  of 
Letters,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Railton. 
By  the  way,  the  Illustrated  London  News1  younger 


MR.  ARTHUR  LOCKER. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  and  Fry.') 


rival,  the  Graphic,  has  just  lost  by  retirement  its  editor, 
Mr.  Arthur  Locker,  whose  health  has  long  been  uncer- 
tain. Mr.  Locker  succeeded  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  in 
the  Graphic  editorship  in^.by< 
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TWO  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


1 


LIGHT  IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND;  OR,  VALUE  FOR  THE  £100,000.* 


[VERY  now  and  then  something  turns  up  which 
makes  me  feel  more  than  half  inclined  to  throw 
up  the  Review,  don  a  scarlet  jersey,  and  enlist 
in  the  Salvation  Army.  It  is  a  temptation  of 
the  devil  no  doubt,  for  my  work  lies  otherwhere, 
and  even  for  the  Salvation  Army  itself,  1  can  be  more 
useful  at  Mowbray  House  than  in  Queen  Victoria  Street. 
Still  the  temptation  is  sometimes  very  strong,  and  I  felt 
it  badly  after  reading  this  admirable  little  book,  wherein 
is  written  a  brief  report  of  the  first  year's  working  of  the 
Social  Scheme.  It  is  a  wonderful  booklet,  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  human  incident,  instinct  with  love 
and  life,  and  glowing  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for 
the  suffering  and  the  lost.  As  I  read  it  I  felt  pain- 
fully out  of  it  all,  and  ashamed  that  all  this  good  work 
should  be  going  on  without  my  being  able  directly  to  do 
a  single  thing  to  help.  If  only  as  an  amanuensis  I  was 
honoured  by  some  share  in  getting  out  the  book  which 
launched  the  scheme — but  this  year  I  am  out  in  the  cold, 
and  must  content  myself  with  paying  a  humble  hearty 
homage  to  the  brave  souls  and  loving  hearts  which  have 
so  noble  a  record  to  show  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

41  In  Darkest  England "  was  a  sombre  book.  This 
report  is  radiant  with  light.   It  is  true  it  is  but  a  report . 
of  beginnings,  but  they  are  such  beginnings,  and  even  in 
the  beginnings  there  is  such  life  and  warmth,  and  that 
joy  of  combat  which  is  in  itself  the  presage  of  victory. 
AU  the  bitter  carping  of  which  there  was  so  much  in 
certain  quarters  twelve  months'  since  seems  now  but  ai 
the  morning  clouds  which  sometimes  obscure  the  sun  at 
its  rising.     When  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  you 
forget  about  the  clouds.   So  it  is  with  this  Darkest 
England  Scheme.     Regarded  merely  as  a  picture  of^ 
helpful  human  service,  nay,  merely  as  a  display  of 
well-directed  energy,  it  is  remarkable,  but  when  we 
regard  it  as  marking  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  better  day, 
and  indicating  the  direction  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  all 
Christian  churches  will  move,  it  is  of  fascinating  and 
enthralling  interest.   There  is  not  a  large  town  in  the 
civilised  world  which  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  have  a 
similar  scheme  in  operation,  and  when  each  Civic  Church 
applies  itself  to  the  practical  salvation  of  the  outcast  and 
forlorn,  they  will  find  in  this  and  the  other  reports  which 
are  to  follow,  invaluable  suggestions  and  helpful  hints. 
For,  great  and  excellent  as  is  the  social  work  of  the 
8alvation  Army  in  itself,  it  is  still  more  promising  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  other  churches,  and  to  all  good  men  and 
women  outside  the  churches.    Here  is  a  great  social 
experiment  in  progress  in  our  midst.   In  some  depart- 
ments there  will  be  failure,  in  others  success.    Those  who 
come  after  will  be  able  to  avoid  the  one  and  imitate  the 
other. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  TWELVE  MONTHS. 

I  might  easily  fill  pages  with  quotations  from  this 
report,  but  I  will  refer  my  readers  to  the  book  itself, 
and  confine  myself  to  quoting  from  the  excellent 
summary  in  the  chapter,  "  The  Book  in  Brief." 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  "  Homeless  and  Starving,"  treated 
of  in  Chapter  II.   What  have  we  done  for  them? 

•The  "  Dulcet  England  "  Social  Scheme.  A  Brief  Record  of  the  First 
Year's  Work.   One  Shilling. 


The  primary  object  of  our  Food  Depots  is,  as  we  have  said,, 
to  aid  a  class  who  are  not  homeless,  but  who  are  starving 
themselves  in  order  that  they  may  not  be.  We  have  during - 
the  year  supplied  1,817,188  cheap  meals  to  people  who  were 
largely  of  that  class.  Of  these,  210,000  were  furnished  free, 
being  paid  for  by  a  special  Distress  Fund  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose during  last  winter's  period  of  special  distress. 

We  have  also  furnished  a  very  large  amount  of  food  for 
consumption  in  our  clients'  own  homes. 

HOMES  FOR  THE  HOMELESS. 

As  to  the  homeless  people,  Westminster,  Whitechapel, 
Limehouse,  and  Clerkenweli  Shelters,  have  provided  208,019 
beds.  The  first  two  make  a  charge  of  fourpence,  which 
includes  supper  and  breakfast.  The  last  two  famish  a  clean 
and  comfortable  shakedown  for  twopence,  providing  supper 
and  breakfast  at  one  penny  each.  There  has  also  now  been 
provided  superior  lodging-houses  in  Southwark  Street  and 
Stanhope  Street,  Drury  Lane,  for  men  who  desire  better 
accommodation. 

Our  two  new  Shelters  at  Maiylebone  and  Blackfriars  will 
together  hold  1,200  men  at  a  charge  of  one  penny  a  night, 
and  labour  yards  are  attached  where  a  man  can  work  out  his 
night's  shelter  if  he  has  not  a  copper.  In  Leeds,  Bradford, 
and  Bristol  we  have  opened  combination  buildings,  comprising 
Food  Depot,  Shelter,  and  Workshops.  Bristol  was  only 
opened  Dec.  14th.  Leeds  and  Bradford,  between  Aug.  28th 
and  Nov.  27th,  supplied  10,771  beds,  and  97,464  meals.  The 
total  number  of  meals  furnished  in  all  our  Food  Depots  and 
Shelter  institutions  during  the  year  was  2,290,950. 

WOBK  FOB  THE  WORKERS. 

Passing  to  the  Labour  Bureau  and  the  Factories :  during 
the  year  we  have  opened  the  Lighthouse,  a  Special  Home  for 
the  men  who  have  been  received  into  the  Factories. 

Of  expansion  there  has  been  a  great  deal  during  the  year. 
A  very  large  building  in  Old  Street  has  been  occupied  as  a 
factory  since  November,  1890,  while  the  Salvage  Wharf, 
taken  possession  of  on  September  25th,  1891,  ranks  as> 
Elevator  III.,  and  will,  during  the  next  year,  employ  and 
house  a  great  number  of  men.  The  322  men  at  present  in 
our  workshop  are  employed  as  follows: — Wood- chopping, 
121;  carpentry,  45;  assistant  carpenters,  22;  painting,  20; 
clerical  work,  stores,  etc.,  12  ;  brush-making,  30 ;  on  horses 
and  conveyances,  12 ;  engineers'  department,  12 ;  mattress- 
making,  16;  basket-making,  2;  in  kitchen,  3;  on  general 
work,  27. 

THE  BFSCUE  HOMES. 

The  Women's  Social  Work  has  advanced  in  the  line  of 
furnishing  work  for  girls  and  women.  There  are  now 
fourteen  Rescue  Homes  A  Knitting  Factory  and  a  Laundry 
have  been  opened,  and  the  Bookbinding  Fac'ory  has  been 
removed  to  larger  premises.  Cardiff  has  a  new  superior 
lodging-house  for  women,  modelled  after  our  popular  Ark, 
and  premises  are  being  put  into  shape  for  a  like  one,  with 
Creche  attached,  opposite  the  Hanbury  Street  Shelter.  A 
Training  Home  for  obstetrical  nurses  has  been  opened  in. 
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•connection  with  the  -Maternity  .Home,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a 
'  great  boon  to  many  poor  women  who  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase skilled  attention  in  their  hour  of  trial.  A  new  Rescue 
Home  is  shortly  to  be  inaugurated  which  will  be  maintained 
by  thank-offerings  from  girls  who  have  passed  through  the 
Rescue  Homes  and  are  now  earning  honest  livelihoods. 

Slum  workers  and  slum  posts  have  had  their  numbers 
much  increased. 

FOR  GAOL  BIRDS. 

The  first  Prison  Gate  Home  was  opened  in  January.  It 
'has  received  211  men  and  boys,  20  of  whom  were  under 
-eighteen.  The  aggregate  sentences  of  those  received  sum  up 
to  216  years  and  3  months.  In  addition  to  these,  79  men 
have  been  met  at  the  prison  doors  and  sent  direct  to  an 
Elevator.  The  Criminal  and  Investigation  Department  has 
dealt  with  165  cases,  27  are  still  on  their  books ;  79  of  the 
remaining  138  have  been  aided. 

In  the  other  cases,  prisoners  whose  friends  apply  to  us  for 
aid  refused  even  assistance.  Special  care  is  given  to  aiding 
•and  re-establishing  "  first  offenders." 

The  Advice  Bureau  has  given  much  help  and  solace  in  a 
-quiet  way. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  Emigration  Bureau  has  been  scarcely  more,  as  yet, 
than  a  tentative  thing.  However,  837  people  have  applied 
to  it  for  information  concerning  their  own  proposed  removal 
to  a  new  land.  Of  these,  98  have  been  secured  assisted 
passages  and  sent  abroad.  These  emigrants  should  not  be 
•confounded  with  our  own  proposed  colonists.  These  98 
have  gone  on  their  own  account,  to  settle  in  places  of  their 
own  choice,  and  will  be  entirely  independent  of  the  Army, 
-although  we  have,  in  nearly  every  case,  given  letters  of 
introduction  to  our  officers  abroad,  which  will  ensure  their 
bearers  a  welcome,  with  sympathy  and  aid  in  any  trouble  or 
•difficulty  which  may  come  upon  them. 

THIS  FARM  COLONY. 

The  largest  and  unquestionably  the  most  important  enter- 
prise undertaken,  however,  has  been  the  selecting  and 
founding  of  the  first  Farm  Colony.  The  results  have  more 
than  satisfied  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  of  land  and 
of  the  perfect  facility  of  the  Colony  Scheme.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  one  to  work  out.  But  these  six  months 
have  proved  that  it  is  practicable.  At  present  210  men  are 
on  the  Colony.  Certainly  500  could  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage at  once.  The  accommodation  is  not  yet  sufficient  for 
more.   We  are  erecting  additional  buildings, 

WHAT  IS  STILL  TO  BE  DONE. 

But  we  must  pass  rapidly  to  those  points  just  outside  the 
main  Scheme  propounded  by  the  General  last  year,  which  we 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  work  out. 

(1.)  The  Poor  Man's  Bank.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  to  furnish  loans  to  poor  men  of  known  good  character 
who  were  in  temporary  difficulties.  This  has  not  been 
started  for  the  reason  that  sufficient  money  was  not  given  or 
offered  for  the  purpose  to  enable  us  to  make  a  start. 

(2.)  The  crying  need  of  the  Boys'  Home  is  forced  upon  us 
constantly.  Juvenile  "  first  offenders  "  at  the  "  Bridge,"  boys 
at  our  shelters  constantly,  and  worst  of  all,  the  sight  of  boys 
whom  we  long  to  aid  and  cannot,  forces  this  lack  upon  us 
constantly. 

We  must  have  at  once  (a)  a  lodging-house  for  boys  who 
are  earning  their  own  living,  where  they  shall  feel  free  as 
birds  and  yet  be — unconsciously  to  themselves — restrained, 


guarded,  moulded ;  (b)  an  Elevator  where  we  can  teach 
them  trades,  and  (<?)  a  country  colony  of  their  own  to  which 
they  can  be  drafted  off.  The  obstacle  to  obtaining  at  least 
the  first  of  these  has  been  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  suitable 
building. 

(3.)  The  Preventive  Home  for  Girls  runs  up  against  the 
same  stone  wall.  £1,000  was  given  specially  for  it*  estab- 
lishment. This  sum  is  still  set  aside  for  that  purpose, 
but  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  obtain  a  suitable  house. 

(4.)  The  Inebriates1-  Home.  Again  no  building !  We 
have  had  several  applications  from  inebriates.  The  "  Bridge  " 
takes  them  in  temporarily. 

The  next  absolutely  necessary  link  in  our  chain  is.  of 
course,  the  Over-Sea  Colony.  The  General's  tour  has 
afforded  him  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment on  its  location,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  fixed  almost 
immediately  after  his  return. 

WHAT  IT  HAS  COST. 

Of  the  £110,482  16s.  1  Id.  promised  in  all,  £7,269  l*s.  Od. 
has  not  yet  been  received.  Of  the  amount,  £25,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  0?er-Sea-Colony,  now  shortly  to  be 
established. 

On  the  City  Colony  there  has  been  a  capital  expenditure 
of  some  £40,000  upon  land,  buildings,  plant,  fittings, 
machinery,  horses,  vans — in  short,  for  everything  required  in 
l>epots,  Shelters,  Metropoles,  and  Elevators.  Of  this 
amount,  the  purchase  of  freehold  land  and  leasehold 
property  has  involved  an  outlay  of  £27,962.  The  principal 
further  item  of  expenditure  has  been  £11,000— the  cost  of 
purchasing  machinery  and  plant  and  the  fitting  up  of  various 
buildings. 

Passing  to  the  Farm  Colony,  land,  building,  wharf,  tram- 
way, implements,  live  stock,  &cM  have  cost  £34,000,  and 
additional  liabilities  have  been  incurred  to  the  extent  of 
about  £7,500.  Our  farm  consists  of  the  four  estates  of 
Park  Farm,  Castle  Farm,  Sayers  Farm,  Belton  Hill,  and 
Leigh  Marsh,  having  a  total  acreage  of  1,236  acres.  The  entire 
purchase  money  gives  an  average  cost  per  acre  of  £16.  The 
total  capital  expenditure  sums  up  roughly  to  £90,000.  In 
excess  of  this  £90,000,  we  have,  however,  incurred  liabilities 
on  capital  account  to  the  extent  of  £10,000  in  faith  of  the 
unpaid  promises  to  the  fund,  and  of  gifts  yet  to  come  from 
those  who  read  these  pages. 

This  rough  account  of  the  "  Hundred  Thousand  "  is  given 
here  especially  for  the  people  who  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  wade  through  balance  sheets ! 

WHAT  IS  WANTED  NOW. 

The  General  said,  when  he  proposed  to  take  this  work 
in  hand,  that  he  must  have  £100,000  to  start  it.  He  got 
the  money,  and  he  has  started  it  nobly.  He  said  also 
that  to  carry  it  on  he  must  have  £30,000  a  year  after  it 
was  started.  That  sum  has  now  to  be  raised.  That  it 
will  be  forthcoming  there  is  no  doubt.  No  one  can  read 
this  book  and  not  want  to  help  in  raising  it,  even  if  he  feels 
compelled  by  other  duties  to  abstain  from  helpingmore 
directly  in  the  onerous  work  of  the  Social  Wing.  This  is 
Applied  Christianity,  the  latest  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  it  would  be  well  in  all  our  churches  and 
chapels,  once  in  a  while,  to  postpone  the  chapters  about 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  Barnabas  and  James,  in  order  to  read 
to  the  congregation  of  the  struggles  of  Commissioner 
Cadman,  Colonel  Barker,  and  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth. 
Such  at  least  would  probably  be  the  advice  of  Paul  and 
his  companions  if  they  could  be  allowed  a  word  in  the 
matter,  unless  they  are  very  much  altered  from  what  they 
were  when  they  went  forth  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,  to  win  the  world  for  Christ. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  STRIKES,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,* 


A GREAT  Book  of  the  Month,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  of  last  year,  is  the  bulky  Blue- 
book,  which  has  been  sent  me  from  New  South 
Wales,  containing  a  full  report  of  the  evidence 
taken  at  the  Royal  Commission  on  Strikes,  which  was 
appointed  on  November  25th,  1890.  The  book  from 
mere  bulk  is  positively  appalling  ;  it  consists  of  over  900 
pages  of  folio  pages  of  closely  printed  type.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  have  read  it,  nor  can  I  venture,  in  the  brief 
compass  which  is  at  my  disposal  in  this  Review,  to  under- 
take anything  approaching  a  precis  of  its  contents.  It 
will,  however,  be  very  useful  to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  both  in  this  countcy  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  nature  of  the  latest  contribution 
which  Australia  has  made  to  the  great  question  of 
the  relations  between  employer  and  employed.  The 
book  is  a  colossal  monument  of  the  industry  of 
Mr.  Meggy,  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  who 
has  made  it  not  so  much  a  blue-book  as  an  encyclopaedic 
treatise  upon  the  whole  subject.  The  appendices  alone 
are  invaluable  to  any  professor  of  political  economy  or 
lecturer  upon  economic  questions. 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS. 

This  bulky  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first 
consists  of  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  proper— ques- 
tion and  answer,  in  which  we  have  11,331  questions, 
and  answered  by  fifty-five  witnesses,  of  whom  fifteen 
are  employers,  twenty-five  employed,  and  fifteen  in- 
dependent. Then  wo  have  280  pages  of  a  condensed 
precis  of  the  evidence ;  after  which  we  have  100 
pages  of  an  appendix,  containing  all  the  documents 
referred  to  by  the  witnesses  ;  and  finally,  we  have 
another  100  pages  of  what  is  called  a  literary  appendix, 
which  is  really  a  marvellous  summary  of  information 
on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Some  idea  of  its 
nature  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  last 
thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  bibliography  of  the  sub- 
ject, containing  a  list  of  Parliamentary  Acts,  books,  etc. 
bearing  on  the  labour  problem,  and  a  list  of  books  bear- 
ing on  social  subjects  recommended  by  leading  authori- 
ties. In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  special  Con- 
ciliation Appendix,  which  contains  the  text  of  all 
the  bills  brought  forward  in  the  various  Australian 
legislatures  for  the  establishment  of  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation,  besides  giving  a  mass  of  information 
concerning  the  working  of  the  arbitration  courts  in 
Europe  and  the  experience  of  arbitration  courts  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

THE  APPENDICES. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  indefatigable 
secretary  has  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  manage- 
able volume  more  information  upon  a  subject  which 
of  all  others  occupies  the  public  attention  than  can 
be  found  within  the  covers  of  any  other  volume 
within  the  libraries  of  the  world.  I  am  not  by  any 
means  sure  than  an  enterprising  publisher  might  not 
find  it  very  well  worth  his  while  to  print  the  Literary 
Appendix,  the  Conciliation  Appendix,  and  the  other 
appendix  for  general  circulation  in  this  country  and 
in  America.  The  wide-reaching  range  of  these  appen- 
dices may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  index  of  the  appendices  which  relates  to  a  side 
issue : — 

AA.   (11.)  "The  Municipalisation  of  Works,"  referred  to 


*  Sydney,  George  Steven  Chapman,  acting  Government  printer.  Price 
not  fixed.  Presented  to  Parliament  by  command. 


by  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  page  of  evidence  414,  page  of  precis 
271,  page  of  appendix  96  and  97. 

(a)  "  English  Municipalities  and  Gas,"  giving  amount  of 
gas  receipts  and  expenses,  net  profit  and  minimum  paid  per 
1,000  feet,  of  the  leading  public  and  private  gas  companies  in 
England.— (From  the  "Financial  Reform  Almanack,"  1891. > 

(b)  "  The  Municipal  Lodging  Houses  in  Glasgow,"  giving 
the  reasons  which  led  to  their  establishment,  their  cost, 
method  of  working  and  profit  to  the  corporation.— (From 
the  Manchester  City  N&vs,  May,  1891.)  P.  of  appendix 
97  and  98. 

(c)  "The  Municipalisation  of  Tramways,"  giving  names  of 
principal  public  and  private  companies  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  number  of  miles  open  in  each  case,, 
amount  of  capital  expended  and  net  profit  made,  legislation 
effecting,  etc.,  etc.,  showing  reduced  cost  and  increased 
wages  from  municipalisation.— (From  the  "  Financial  Reform. 
Almanack/'  1891.)   Appendix  98  and  99. 

(d)  "Municipal  Waterworks," giving  names  of  public  and 
private  companies,  cost  of  works,  receipts,  expenditure,  and 
profit,  etc.,  showing  beneficial  results  of  municipalisation.— 
(From  the  "Financial  Reform  Almanack,"  1891.  Appendix 
99  and  100. 

(e)  Public  and  Private  Electric  Companies  in  London  „ 
giving  latest  information  respecting  working  and  cost. 
Appendix,  100. 

(/)  Paris  and  the  Electric  Light.   Appendix  101. 

(^)  "  The  Municipalisation  of  Work  in  New  South  Wales," 
giving  names  of  municipalities  providing  their  own  gas,, 
electric  light,  waterworks,  with  details  of  cost,  profit,  etc., 
together  with  similar  details,  re  publicly  owned  railways  and 
trams.   Appendix  101  and  102. 

(A)  Argument  against  the  municipalisation  of  works,  by 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Thomas  Mackay,  condensed  from  articles 
in  a  "  Plea  for  Liberty,"  1891.   Appendix  102  and  103. 

(i)  "  Does  it  pay  Cities  to  own  Electric  Light  Plants  ?  "~ 
(Article  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Walsh,  of  Paris,  Texas,  U.S.,  in  the 
Dallas  Newt.)   Appendix  103  and  104. 

THE  REPORT. 

The  report,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners, 
is  a  lengthy  document  of  thirty- three  clauses.  As  the 
unanimous  finding  of  a  competent  and  representative- 
Commission  of  one  of  the  most  advanced  colonial  commu- 
nities at  the  Antipodes,  it  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  world.  The  Commission  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  causes  of  conflicts  between 
capital  and  labour  known  as  strikes,  and  the  best  means 
of  preventing  or  mitigating  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  such  occurrences,  and  to  consider,  from  an  economic 
point  of  examination,  the  measures  that  have  been 
devised  in  other  countries,  by  the  constitution  of  boards 
of  conciliation,  or  other  similar  bodies,  to  obviate  extreme 
steps  in  trade  disputes,  and  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  whole  subject.  The  Commissioners  point  out  that 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  describe  a  strike  as  a  conflict  between 
labour  and  capital ;  it  really  is  a  dispute  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  the  employer  in  most 
cases  doing  his  work  with  borrowed  capital ;  and  the 
capitalist,  who  finances  him,  does  not  directly  come 
into  conflict  with  the  workman  or  into  any  conflict 
with  the  Trades  Unions.  Most  strikes  occur  with 
small  employers  to  whom  small  gains  are  propor- 
tionately of  greater  importance  than  they  are  to 
larger  employers.  They  then  pass  on  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  great  strike  in  the  shipping  trade.  It  turned, 
as  also  did  the  shearers'  strike,  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
employers  to  give  employment  to  non-unionist  workmen. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  STRIKES. 

The  incident  of  the  discharge  of  the  stoker  Magan  from  the 
Tasmanian  Company's  steamship  Corinna,  though  it  turned 
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on  the  dismissal  of  a  man  who  was  a  delegate,  and  who  was 
thought  to  have  been  dismissed  for  this  reason,  was  com- 
paratively unimportant,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
settling  it  by  negotiation.  But  the  refusal  of  the  ship- 
owners to  allow  their  officers  to  affiliate  their  union  to  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  was  resisted  as  an  opposition  to 
the  development  of  unionism  itself,  it  being  contented  that 
the  right  of  affiliation  was  only  an  extension  of  the  right  to 
form  a  union.  The  shipowners  took  the  ground  that  their 
■officers  had  a  right  to  form  a  union  of  their  own,  but  that  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  discipline  at  sea  made  it  inexpedient 
in  the  owner's  interest,  and  that  of  the  travelling  public  that 
officers  who  represented  employer?  should  affiliate  with  other 
labour  bodies,  because  when  at  sea  they  could  hold  no  direct 
communion  with  such  employers,  and  therefore  occupied  a 
position  which  distinguished  them  from  ordinary  servants. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  distinction  raised  the  question  whether 
the  right  to  form  trade  unions  has  any  limitations,  and 
whether  the  position  of  the  ships'  officers  constitutes  one  of, 
those  limitations.  The  question  was,  therefore,  distinctly 
raised  as  to  the  rights  of  unionism,  but  it  was  raised  in  the 
form  as  to  whether  those  rights  were  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion referred  to.  It  was  not  a  question  of  unionism  in  the 
abstract  that  was  raised,  but  the  restraint  on  affiliation  as 
being  a  restraint  on  unionism.  The  difficulty  with  the 
•shearers  also  raised  the  question  of  unionism,  and  it  did  so 
in  this  form — whether  the  Shearers'  Union  was  entitled  to 
demand  the  non-employment  of  non-union  men. 
The  industrial  community,  they  point  out,  is  being  divided 
into  two  vast  camps.  The  federation  of  labour  and  the 
federation  of  the  employer  is  the  characteristic  feature 

•  of  the  labour  question  in  the  present  epoch.  The  Com- 
missioners, recognising  the  national  importance  of  the 
question,  point  out,  with  a  good  deal  of  plain  common 
sense,  that  all  disputes  between  employer  and  employed 
arise  from  a  conviction  on  one  side  or  the  other  that  the 
condition  of  labour  is  not  satisfactory.    Obviously,  there- 

•  fore,  in  order  to  minimise  the  number  of  such  disputes, 
the  first  thing  is  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  as  a  preparation 
to  get  rid  of  everything  that  disguises  the  truth.  How 

.  can  this  be  done  ? 

A  PLEA  FOR  CONCILIATION. 

The  Commissioners  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
best  means  of  narrowing  the  controversy  down  to  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
No  better  method  of  dispersing  the  mists  that  surround 
a  controversy  of  the  sort  can  be  found  than  in  a 
friendly  conference.  The  very  first  thing,  they  say,  to 
promote  this  is  to  try  the  effects  of  conciliation.  Con- 
ciliation, they  point  out,  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  arbitration,  but  quite  a  distinct  thing.  Conciliation 
tries  to  get  the  disputants  to  come  to  a  common  agree- 
ment, voluntarily,  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  case.  Arbitration  has  quite  another 
function  ;  it  has  to  determine  the  merits  and  give  a 
positive  decision  upon  the  question  in  dispute.  The 
first  question,  therefore,  which  the  Commissioners  set 
themselves  to  answer  is,  "How  can  the  primary  remedy 
of  conciliation  best  be  applied  ? "  On  this  point  they 
speak  without  hesitation.  While  admitting  that  the 
evidence  is  not  unanimous,  they  assert  that  the  work  of 
c  )nciliation  would  be  greatly  assisted  if  there  were  in 
this  colony  an  established  organisation  instituted  by  the 
State,  and  always  ready  to  be  called  into  action  by  either 
parties  in  the  dispute  :  — 

A  STATE  BOARD. 

The  great  weight  of  the  testimony  is  distinctly  to  the  effect 
that  the  existence  of  a  State  Board  of  Conciliation  would 
have  a  wholesome  and  moderating  effect.  Such  an  institu- 
tion, clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  State,  would  stand 
before  the  public  as  a  mediatory  influence  always  and  imme- 
-  diately  available,  and  public  opinion  would  be  averse  to  those 


who,  except  for  very  good  cause  shown,  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  good  offices. 

They  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  well  to  give  arbitration  powers  to  the  pro- 
posed Board  of  Conciliation,  and  after  discussing  the 
alternative  suggestion  that  there  should  be  two  Boards, 
one  of  Arbitration  and  one  of  Conciliation,  they  decide 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  one  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion and  of  Arbitration.    They  say  : — 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  we  recommend 
that  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  and  until  circumstances 
justify  some  further  differentiation  in  the  constitution  of  the 
labour  tribunal,  there  should  only  be  one  Board,  but  that  this 
one  Board  should  be  empowered  in  some  form  to  discbarge, 
as  occasion  may  require,  the. double  duty  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration.  That  is  to  say,  that  its  first  efforts  should  be 
towards  bringing  about  a  voluntary  agreement  between  the 
parties,  and  failing  that,  that  the  Board,  or  the  permanent 
part  of  it,  should  discharge  the  duty  of  adjudication  and  pro- 
nounce a  decision. 

HOW  TO  CONSTITUTE  THE  BOARD. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  they  point  out,  that  the 
board  should  be  representative,  and  that  it  should  be  able 
sympathetically  to  consider  the  question  from  both  sides. 
Secondly,  it  must  to  some  extent  consist  of  persons  inti- 
mate with  the  trade  in  which  the  dispute  occurs,  and  these 
experts  must  be  chosen  anew  as  each  fresh  dispute  arises: — 

The  parties  to  the  dispute  might  nominate  as  members  the 
persons  they  prefer,  or  it  might  be  left  to  the  particular 
trades  union  acd  labour  council  to  name  the  persons  who 
would  represent  labour,  and  to  the  employers'  union,  or  to  thi 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  name  those  who  should  represet  > 
the  interests  of  the  employers.  The  choice  might  be  lef  j 
absolutely  open  on  either  side  until  the  occasion  arises ;  or, 
as  some  have  suggested,  there  might  be  annually  framed 
a  list  out  of  which  conciliators  should  be  chosen.  For  many 
reasons  the  less  bondage  and  the  more  freedom  in  constituting 
the  Board,  the  better  it  is  likely  to  be  for  its  purposes. 

A  PERMANENT  EXECUTIVE. 

But  the  Commissioners  point  out  that  there  must  be  a 
permanent  nucleus  of  the  Board  for  the  reasons  explained 
in  the  following  sections  of  their  report : — 

But  though  a  part  of  the  Board  should,  in  order  to  adapt  it 
to  its  special  work,  be  renewable  for  each  occasion,  it  would 
be  well  that  a  part  should  be  more  permanent.  And  this  for 
two  reasons  :  In  the  first  place,  the  continuing  portion  of  the 
Board  will  covie  to  possess  a  qualification  quite  as  important 
as  that  of  detailed  knowledge ;  for,  by  practice,  they  will  be- 
come experts  in  their  work,  with  a  quick  eye  to  the  knot  of 
the  difficulty  and  with  a  tact  and  skill  to  unite  that  knot,  if 
it  is  not  too  obstinate.  Secondly,  this  permanent  portion  of 
the  Board  will  be  well  fitted  to  act  as  a  court  of  arbitration 
should  the  general  body  of  conciliation  fail  to  bring  about  an 
agreement.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  make  this  whole 
body  perform  judicial  functions.  The  temporary  portion 
would  necessarily  be  subject  to  a  strong  class  feel- 
ing, which  would  not  unfit  them  for  arguing  in  defence 
of  their  order,  but  which  would  be  no  qualification  for  an 
impartial  decision.  When  decision,  therefore,  is  called 
for,  it  had  better  be  left  to  the  more  practised  and  more 
responsible  portion  of  the  Board.  The  question  then  arises, 
How  should  this  section  of  the  Board  be  constituted!  We  I 
think  it  should  consist  of  not  less  than  three.  The  chairman 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  that  he  should  be  a  fair-minded  man,  whose 
reputation  should  be  a  guarantee  for  industry,  honesty,  and 
impartiality.  His  colleagues  or  coadjutors  should  bo 
selected  to  represent  the  conflicting  interests  of  employers 
and  employed,  and  should  be  elected  by  these  two 
parties  respectively.  These  members  of  the  Board 
should  be  appointed  for  a  term.  They  should  always  be 
in  office  ready  to  act.  In  case  of  a  dispute  the  full  Board 
of  Conciliation  would  be  constituted  by  the  election  of  not 
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less  than  six  other  persons,  an  equal  number  from  each  side. 
If  the  Board  failea  in  its  task  of  conciliation,  then  the 
members  who  form  the  standing  portion  of  the  Board  would 
constitute  a  court  of  arbitration,  and  would  give  a  decision. 
If  they  could  not  agree  unanimously  or  even  by  majority,  then 
the  decision  of  the  president  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
court. 

THB  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  STATB  BOARD. 

The  next  ten  clauses  of  their  report  consist  of  a 
summary  of  the  experience  of  foreign  countries — in 
England,  United  States,  and  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
After  this  comprehensive  survey  of  the  experience  of  the 
world,  they  point  out  that  their  State  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion would  in  no  way  cripple  private  efforts  in  the  same 
direction: — 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  State  Board  of  Conciliation 
in  no  way  whatever  prevents  the  existence  of  private  agree- 
ments in  particular  trades ;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is 
olear  that  the  existence  of  such  agreements  leads  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  mutual  relations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed, and  also  facilitates  the  work  of  the  Board  in  giving  a 
decision.  Private  conferences — private  efforts  at  concilia- 
tion—may fittingly  take  place  in  any  and  every  trade,  but 
the  advantage  of  a  State  Board  is  that  it  is  there,  always  in 
existence,  to  deal  with  any  case  that  has  proved  too  obstinate 
for  private  settlement.  All  disputes  should,  if  possible,  be 
settled  within  the  trade  itself,  and  there  would  be  the  greater 
probability  of  this  being  done  if  it  were  known  that,  failing 
a  settlement,  either  party  could  force  the  case  before  the 
State  Board  of  Conciliation. 

COMPULSION  I 

They  then  come  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  tribunal  should  have  compulsory  powers.  The  com- 
missioners do  not  refuse  to  vest  the  Board  with  com- 
pulsory powers  on  any  fundamental  objection  to 
such  an  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  State, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  contended,  they  maintain,  that 
disputes,  which  almost  assume  the  character  of  civil 
war,  ought  to  lie  outside  the  cognisance  of  the 
guardian  of  the  public  peace.  But  they  do  not 
propose  at  present  to  enable  the  State  Board  to  compel 
both  disputants  to  bring  their  case  before  them,  but 
they  would  give  a  right  to  either  party  in  the  dispute  to 
compel  the  other  to  appear  before  the  Board,  or  run  the 
risk  of  having  an  award  given  against  it  in  its  absence. 
They  say : — 

No  quarrel  should  be  allowed  to  fester  if  either  party  were 
willing  to  accept  a  settlement  by  the  State  tribunal.  Indus- 
trial quarrels  cannot  continue  without  the  risk  of  their 
growing  to  dangerous  dimensions,  and  the  State  has  a  right 
in  the  public  interest  to  call  upon  all  who  are  protected  by 
the  laws  to  conform  to  any  provision  the  law  may  establish 
for  settling  quarrels  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  We  may 
mention,  in  support  of  this  view,  that  we  have  already  some 
pertinent  and  valuable  experience.  The  Newcastle  agree- 
ment, which  represents  the  mature  experience  of  the  colliery 
proprietors,  and  of  a  compact  body  of  about  5,000  coalminers, 
provides  that  differences  which  cannot  be  settled  out  of 
court  may  be  submitted  to  a  referee,  and  that  either  party  may 
set  the  court  in  action.  Five  cases  have  hitherto  been  so  sub- 
mitted, the  miners  having  in  each  case  taken  the  initiative, 
the  masters  comiDg  into  court  to  defend  their  position. 

THB  ENFORCEMENT  OF  AWARDS. 

If  either  party  can  compel  the  other  to  come  before  the 
Board,  the  question  then  arises  whether  the  Board  is  to 
have  any  power  to  enforce  its  awards,  if  the  matter  goes 
to  the  arbitrators  and  the  decree  is  pronounced.  Most  of 
the  legal  witnesses  were  in  favour  of  compulsory  powers. 
The  Commissioners,  however,  demur.  They  think  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  and  in  practice  would  be 
unnecessary  : — 


There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  very  great 
majority  of  cases  the  decision  of  arbitrators  will  settle  the 
dispute,  and  it  is  not  worth  while,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
making  universal  compliance  to  introduce  the  repugnant 
element  of  compulsion.  Moreover,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  witnesses  on  both  sides,  although  a  Court  of  Arbitration 
might  inflict  fines  and  penalties,  it  could  not  compel  men  to 
work  for  less  wages  than  they  were  contented  with,  because- 
they  could  all  give  their  legal  notice,  and  quit  their  occupa- 
tion; nor  could  an  employer  be  compelled  to  keep  on  his 
business  for  a  lower  rate  of  profit  than  would  in  his  judg- 
ment compensate  him  for  his  risk  and  trouble.  The  law 
cannot  prevent  him  from  refusing  to  take  any  new  business, 
and  closing  his  establishment.  It  may  be  added  that  the- 
absence  of  external  compulsion  does  not  prevent  the  parties, 
from  putting  compulsion  on  themselves.  All  who  want  com- 
pulsion can  Tiave  it.  They  can  agree  to  a  bond  before  going- 
to  arbitration  that  would  give  a  right  to  sue  a  defaulter. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  CONCILIATION. 

*  The  Commissioners,  in  conclusion,  admit  that  the  pro- 
posed Boards  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  could  not 
be  relied  upon  to  solve  such  a  vexed  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  unionists  were  justified  in  striking 
against  the  employment  of  non-unionists.  The  question, 
of  organisation  and  federation  of  unions  is  a  fundamental 
point  for  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  solu- 
tion, and  which  they  do  not  think  is  ripe  at  present  for  a> 
solution.    All  that  they  can  say  is 

The  evidence  before  us  has,  however,  impressed  us  with  the- 
conviction  that  the  continuous  operation  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  will  tend  to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  the  dispute, 
to  remove  much  misconception  and  suspicion,  to  bring  t he- 
merits  of  the  controversy  moro  clearly  into  view,  to  diminish 
the  force  of  the  contending  influences,  to  bring  the  dis- 
putants nearer  together,  to  educate  public  opinion,  and  if 
new  laws  should  be  necessary,  to  prepare  the  way  for  such 
legislation.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not  pretend  that  a  State 
organisation  for  conciliation  and  arbitration  would,  under  t he- 
existing  circumstances,  be  a  perfect  cure  for  all  industrial 
conflicts,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  render  inestimable 
service  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  its  establishment 
should  not  be  delayed.  It  is  important  that  in  support  of 
the  proposal  we  submit,  we  should  direct  attention  to  t he- 
fact  that  several  witnesses  fully  competent  to  speak  upon 
the  subject  are  of  opinion  that,  had  ther?  been  for  several 
years  patt  a  State  Board  of  Conciliation  in  existence  in  this, 
colony,  the  late  strike  would  in  all  probability  not  have 
occurred,  because  many  outstanding  complaints  would  have 
been  adjusted,  and  the  irritation  which  existed  on  both  sides 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up.  In  that  opinion 
the  Commission  concur. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Before  signing  the  Report,  the  Commissioners  drew  up- 
a  very  characteristic  clause  relating  to  many  proposals 
for  the  regeneration  of  society  by  socialistic  revolution 
which  had  been  brought  before  them.  They  say,  drily  :— 

We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  scheme  for  the 
reconstruction  of  society.  We  have  addressed  ourselves  to 
things  as  they  are  and  we  believe  that  the  plan  which  we 
recommend  would  very  quickly  abate  existing  evils  and  if  this 
can  be  done  quickly  and  easily  that  which  may  stand  over  as 
the  problem  of  the  future  will  be  simplified. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  democratic 
colonies  at  the  Antipodes  have  carried  with  them  a  very 
large  measure  of  6teady- going,  English  common  sense. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 

The  following  is  an  analysts  of  the  views  on  arbitration 
and  conciliation  held  by  the  witnesses  examined  by  the 
Commission  : — 

Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (barris- 
ter, and  Premier  of  Queensland) :— Does  not  believe  in  Boards 
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of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  appointed  by  the  legislature. 
Taken  altogether,  does  not  believe  in  conciliation  doing  per- 
manent good ;  may  act  as  an  expedient.  The  law  could  not 
enforce  the  acceptance  of  good  advice.  Conciliation  could 
only  succeed  if  it  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  M.P.  (barrister,  and  ex-Attorney 
General  of  South  Australia) :— In  favour  of  State  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  {vide  his  Bill).  Formation  of  one  head  board 
with  local  boards  for  dealing  with  local  cases.  Registration 
of  societies  and  unions.  Awards  to  be  made  compulsory,  and 
enforced  by  remedies. 

Hon.  Edmund  Babton,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.  (barrister,  and  late 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  New  South  Wales): 
— Thinks  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  having 
-conciliation,  whereby  men  holding  different  opinions  could 
be  brought  together  by  authority  and  have  their  differences 
settled.  Favourable  to  such  a  Board  as  is  proposed  by  the 
President,  but  thinks  the  Court  should  only  act  on  the 
request  of  both  parties. 

Richard  Tbbbce  (Manager  A.M.P.  Society) :— In  favour 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  if  decisions  are  enforced, 
without  which  they  would  be  not  worth  a  jot.  The  labouring 
classes  might  generally  accept  the  awards  of  the  Court  or 
Courts,  but  highly  likely  they  would  not  on  matters  of  grave 
importance. 

Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Windeteb  (Judge  of  the  Supreme  % 
-Court) : — Thinks  conciliation  has  only  to  be  tried  to  be  found  * 
-a  success.  Whether  by  mutual  consent  or  legislation,  mutual 
oonsent  after  all  must  form  the  basis.   Considers  the  experi- 
ment of  trying  conciliation  worth  anything  it  may  cost. 
Cost  is  only  a  flea-bite. 

A  lex  an  deb  Oliveb  (Registrar  Friendly  Societies) :— In 
favour  of  a  primary  Court  of  Conciliation,  with  a  judicial 
body  always  in  existence  in  case  of  failure ;  the  Board  to  be 
representative.  Members  should  have  personal  knowledge  of 
the  trade  affected,  and  the  public  should  also  be  represented. 
In  favour  also  of  Courts  of  Arbitration. 

William  Guthrie  Spence  (General  Secretary  Amalga- 
mated Miners,  and  President  Shearers*  Union) :— In  favour 
of  a  State  Board  of  Conciliation.  Board  to  be  always  in 
existence;  chairman  to  be  appointed  by  members  rather  than 
by  Government ;  in  favour  of  a  retired  judge  as  such. 

George  R.  Bbadlet  (Secretary  Marine  Officers'  Associa- 
tion) : — In  favour  of  a  Board  of  Conciliation— an  equal 
number  of  members  on  each  side.  Believes  the  men  would 
loyally  abide  by  its  decisions. 

Thomas  M.  Davis  (Secretary  Seamen's  Union  and  member 
-of  Commission): — In  favour  of  a  Government  Conciliation 
Board — a  president  and  two  assessors,  one  on  each  side,  or 
without  the  latter  until  a  dispute  arose ;  then  appoint  them 
and  construct  a  court  of  so  many  from  each  side  in  addition, 
say  three,  or  more,  but  not  exceeding  six  ;  failing  this  being 
successful,  then  a  Court  of  Arbitration  of  three,  with  a  skilled 
gentleman  (a  judge)  at  the  head.  Would  have  all  proceed- 
ings voluntary. 

Joseph  Cook  (Secretary,  Western  Miners'  Society):— In 
favour  of  conciliation.  Would  have  the  country  divided 
into  districts,  with  courts  in  each.  Mr.  Kingston's  scheme 
good,  but  unwieldy,  and  should  not  contain  penalties. 
Emphatically  thinks  decisions  would  be  respected.  Would 
agree  to  the  Government  appointing  a  chairman,  if  the  parties 
themselves  could  not  agree. 

Thomas  Bevisteb  (Secretary  Building  Trades'  Union) : — 
In  favour  of  limited  conciliation,  not  arbitration.  The  Board 
should  consist  of  an  assessor  chosen  from  each  side,  and  the 
chairman  mutually  agreed  upon.  The  awards  should  be 
made  binding. 

Thomas  Davidson  Hay  (Chairman  Marine  Engineers' 
Association)  :—  In  favour  of  conciliation.  If  the  Government 
provide  the  framework  of  the  Board,  with  assessors  represent- 
ing employers  and  employed,  and  an  unprejudiced  chairman, 
thinks  it  would  have  the  confidence  of  both  sides. 

James  Thompson  (Secretary  Amalgamated  Miners): — 
Believes  in  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration ;  cheaper 
than  striking  and  easier  to  work.  Thinks  that  the  parties 
interested  should  elect  their  own  Board.    Believes  in  the 


State  having  power  to  make  the  parties  try  and  settle  dis- 
putes by  arbitration,  but  does  not  believe  in  a  permanent 
Board. 

John  B.  Nicholson  (Gen.  Sec.  Southern  Miners):— In 
faveur  of  arbitration  and  local  conferences  rather  than  one 
large  Board;  would  understand  the  questions  in  dispute 
better.  Firmly  satisfied  that  the  men  having  confidence  in 
an  arbitrator  would  submit  to  his  decision. 

Ramsey  M'Killop  (ex-President  Wharf  Labourers" 
Union) : — In  favour  of  Courts  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 
Opposed  to  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Government.  In  favour 
of  local  conferences.  Would  not  accept  any  Board  where 
employers  did  not  employ  Union  labour ;  they  would  1 
biased. 

William  Gillespie  (Labourer) :— Regards  conciliation 
and  arbitration  as  the  only  solution  for  trade  disputes.  The 
head  of  such  Board  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government, 
and  awards  should  be  enforced. 

George  Long  (Chairman  Amalgamated  Engineers) :  -  In 
favour  of  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  but  not  of 
permanent  assessors. 

John  D.  Fitzgbbald  (Newspaper  Reader  and  Delegate  to 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Council):— In  favour  of  Courts  of 
Conciliation,  but  not  of  compulsory  awards. 

Chables  James  Byrnes  (Chairman  Southern  Collieries 
Association) :  —Boards  of  Conciliation  might  deal  with  details 
—not  principles.  Would  rather  meet  his  own  men  singly  and 
settle  grievances.   Does  not  see  much  use  in  Boards. 

Samuel  Smith  (Seaman):— In  favour  of  conciliation 
amongst  the  parties  themselves.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  the  Chairman  appointed  by  the  Government  if  the 
parties  in  the  dispute  had  confidence  in  him.  If  masters  and 
men  were  brought  together,  believes  that  ninety  out  of  every 
hundred  disputes  would  be  settled. 

Alexander  Ross  (Colliery  Manager') ;— Believes  in  con- 
ciliation as  left  to  disputants,  not  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment establishing  Courts  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 
Trade  agreements  the  best  precautions  against  strikes. 

Peter  Dow  (President  of  the  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion) :  —Believes  thoroughly  in  conciliation.  Believes,  with 
reasonable  men  to  meet  on  both  sides,  ninety-five  oat  of  every 
hundred  cases  would  be  settled.  His  own  Trade  Board  of 
Conciliation  works  first  rate.  In  favour  of  Act  of  Parliament 
appointing  such  a  Board  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Garran. 

Fbaxcis  John  Thomas  (Manager  H.R.N.S.N.  Co.):— In 
favour  of  voluntary  conciliation.  Looks  upon  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  scheme  as  the  best.  Does  not  think 
Mr.  Kingston's  Bill  workable. 


Sells  Dictionaby  of  the  World's  Press  is  the 
biggest  book  purchaseable  with  the  least  money  of  any 
volume  issued  for  the  Press.  The  1 2th  issue  now  before  us 
contains  1,600  pages  of  reading  matter  and  advertisments. 
It  weighs  7 1  lb.,  and  costs  2s.  The  first  two-hundred 
pages  contain  more  literary  matter  and  portraits  than 
you  could  get  in  an  ordinary  book  for  6s.  or  7s.  6d. 
Whoever  in  town  or  country  wants  to  have  a  perfect 
haystack  of  a  book,  as  full  of  information  about  matter 
journalistic  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  should  buy  the 
"Dictionary  of  the  Worlds  Press."  It  will  only 
cost  him  2s.,  but  it  will  tire  his  arm  carrying 
it  home,  it  is  so  heavy.  Each  year  shows  an 
improvement,  but  next  year  Mr.  Sell  will,  I  hope, 
improve  it  still  more  by  a  more  elaborate  index,  and  dv 
compiling  a  list  of  all  the  daily  morning  papers,  with 
their  addresses,  published  in  the  Brisish  Isles,  sup- 
plementing it  with  a  list  of  all  the  evening  papers.  What 
publishers  and  authors  and  the  general  public  want  to 
have  is  a  list  of  the  important  dailies  ;  they  do  not  want 
to  have  to  fumble  for  them  through  a  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  2,000  news  sheets.  In  the  same  way  Mr. 
Sell  might  classify  the  more  important  weeklies.  Often 
when  you  give  too  much  information,  you  give  none  at  alL> 
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Kotic*.— For  the  convenience  of  such  of  our  readers  at  may  live, 
following  List,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  any  part  of 
136,  Fleet  Street,  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  published  pr 


at  a  distance  from  any  bookseller,  any  Hook  they  may  require,  mentioned  in  the 
from  the  J*ublishimg  Office  of  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 


the  I'nited  Kingdom 
ished  price  if  the  Book  ordered. 
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DoBSojr ,  AusTiir.   William  Hogarth.   (Sampson  Low.)  Royal  8vo. 

Buckram.  Pp.  868.  24c.  J 

That  thU  work  will  be  read  If  certain,  for  It  U  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson, 
but  we  doubt  whether  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  details 
which  have  reached  us  of  Hogarth's  life  are  so  meagre  as  to  furnish 
but  little  material  for  his  biographer,  and  what  there  is  to  be  said 
has  already  been  said  so  many  times  and  so  excellently  that  we  hardly 
think  that  Mr.  Dobson  has  done  well  In  devoting  his  time  to  the  com- 
piling of  a  work  which,  excellent  as  it  is,  the  world  might  well  have 
done  without.  Nor  do  the  pictures  lend  themselves  to  long  or  pro- 
fitable description.  Hogarth,  above  all,  wished  them  to  carry  their 
morals  on  their  faces,  and  he  succeeded.  A  laborious  chronicle  of  the 
•different  articles  in  the  pictures  does  not  seem  to  us  the  happiest 
kind  of  criticism.  Mr.  Dobson  is  more  at  home  in  the  pages  in  which 
he  deals  with  Hogarth's  life  and  friends.  A  large  number  of  excellent 
reproductions  of  the  most  famous  of  Hogarth's  works  add  to  the  value 
of  the  volume,  which  is  most  sumptuously  bound  and  printed.  We 
should  say  th  .t  a  very  exhaustive  catalogue  of  pictures  and  prints 
attributed  to,  and  a  bibliography  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  relating 
to,  Hogarth  take  up  about  a  half  of  the  volume. 
Loftib.  W.  J.    Reynolds  and   Children's   Portraiture  In 

England.  (Blaokle  and  8  »n.)  Large  4to.  Cloth.   7s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  Vere  Porter's  Water-Colour  Series,  containing  excellent 
reproductions  of  celebrated  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  Gleorffe  Romney,  Sir  Tnomas  Lawrence,  James  Sanr, 
R.A.,  and  Sir  J.  B.  Millais,  R.A.  In  each  case  the  coloured  reproduc- 
tions are  accompanied  by  a  blsck  and  white  outline  sketch  to  be 
coloured  by  the  beginner,  instructions  being  given  as  to  the  tints  to 
b3useJ. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Farrar,  P.  W„  D.D.  The  Life  of  Christ.  (Cassell  and  Co.) 
Large  quarto.   Cloth.   Pp.  758.    7s.  8d. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  away  since  Mestrs.  Cissell  commissioned 
Ferrer  to  write  such  a  Life  of  Christ  as  would  enable  the 
ordinary  reader  to  realise  that  life  more  clearly,  and  to  enter  more 
thoroughly  into  the  details  and  significance  of  the  Gospel  narratives. 
In  response  to  that  appeal  Canon  Farrar  visited  every  spot  in  Palestine 
Identified  with  the  work  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  thus  prepared  himself 
for  a  great  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  good  effect 
produced  by  the  publication  by  Messrs,  Cassell  and  Co.  of  the  successive 
editions  of  Ferrer's  44  Life  of  Christ."  and  to  this  new  edition  which 
has  been  issued  in  halfpenny  weekly  parts,  with  the  boldest  of  type 
and  the  best  of  illustrations,  nothing  but  praise  csn  be  accorded.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  a  book  characterised  by  such  quality  and 
quantity  can  be  produced  at  so  low  a  price. 

Smart,  H.  T.  Thomas  Cook's  Early  Ministry-  (London:  C.  H. 
itelljr.)  5s* 

3fr.  Cook  is  probably  less  known  in  Lwion  than  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  Wherever  Methodism  is  strong,  there  his 
great  success  as  an  evangelist  has  secured  him  an  abiding  fame  and  a 
place  with  Thomas  Collins,  John  Smith,  and  other  great  revivalists 
whom  Methodism  has  produced  in  a  roll  of  fame  which  will  last  as 
long  as  the  Methodist  Church  endures.  like  all  strong  men,  Mr. 
Cook,  however,  has  aroused  considerable  hostility  and  evoked  much 
criticism  by  the  adoption  of  new  methods  in  evangelistic  work.  This 
volume  is  a  successful  attempt  to  answer  this  criticism  and  to  allay 
the  h  stiltty  by  describing  faithfully  the  man  and  his  work. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
Bcrjtett,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson.    Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
<  Warne  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Could  we  ever  tire  of  reading  this  charming  storv?  There  is  a  nrver- 
f ailing  interest  in  all  the  words  and  wsys  of  the  little  hero  of  Mrs. 
Burnett's  most  fascinating  genius ;  and  now  that  Messrs.  Warne  and 
Co.  have  published  an  edition  sd  cheap  and  withal  so  admirably  printed 
and  illustrated,  the  story  will  be  more  widely  read  than  ever  before. 
Coixodi,  C.    The  Story  of  a  Puppet.  Lijja  Eckknstkijt.  The 

Little  Princess  and  the  Great  Plot.  Met  a  E.  Williams.  Tales 

from  the  Mablnoglon.  (T.  Fisher  Unw in.)  Post8ro.  Cloth.   2s.  6d. 

each. 

Three  new  and  illustrated  volumes  of  the  Children's  Library,  almost  too 
daintily  bound  for  their  purpose.  Children  will  be  delighted  with  any 
of  the  three.  The  volumes  are  a  marvel  of  cheapness. 
Davis,  Richard  Harding.  Stories  for  Boys.  (Osgood.  Mcllvaine 

and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  203.  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Davis  has  already  shown  us  in  "Gallegher"— which  Messrs. 
Osgood  published  in  the  summer— that  he  can  write  excellent  short 
stories.  "  Gallegher  "  was  f .  r  grown-ups ;  here  we  have  seven  stories 
which  will  please  both  boys  and  men  alike.  The  first,  "  The  Reporter 
who  made  himself  King,"  reminds  us  in  subject  and  treatment  of 
much  that  Mr.  F.  R.  Stockton  hss  written,  and  deals  with  the  desire 
of  a  young  journalist  to  become  a  war  correspondent.  The  others 
deal  with  different  sports—  baieball,  footbsll,  swimming,  sailing. 


tennis,  etc— and  very  good  they  ars.  There  it  nothing  wonderful  In 
the  volume,  but  Mr.  Davis  has  in  every  case  a  story  to  tell,  and  he 
knows  how  to  tell  it. 

Dkfox,  Daxibl.  Robinson  Crusoe.  (Cassell.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
416.  7s.  6d. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Henty  and  of  Mr.  Manvllle  Fenn  are  deservedly  read 
with  avidity  by  boys  all  over  the  English-speaking  world ;  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  their  "  Robinson  Ciusoe,"  and  for  this 
reason  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Cassell  for  a  reprint 
which  in  Its  illustrations  and  general  "  ge:  up "  stands  head  and 
shoulders  over  Its  countless  predecessors.  Mr.  Walter  Paget  has 
prepared  a  hundred  new  illustrations,  which  have  been  most  beauti- 
fully engraved  on  wood,  and  of  which  one  cannot  speak  too  highly. 
Other  enterprising  firms  may  produce  more  sumptuous  and  more 
expensive  editions  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  but  tbat  before  us  will  hold 
it  i  own—certainly  Mr.  Peget's  illustrations  will  nevir  be  excelled. 
Christmas  is  over,  but  birthdays  occur  all  the  year  round.  No  more 
welcome  or  suitable  gift  cDuld  be  found  for  a  boy,  bs  ha  tig  or  little, 
than  this  handsome  but  sturdy  volume. 

Gardner.  Auc<.  Friends  of  the  Olden  Time.  (Edward  Arnold.) 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  176.   2s.  (3d.  Illustrated. 

A  series  of  biographies  of  Solon,  Leon  Idas,  Pericles,  Socrates.  Cimlllus, 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  the  Gracchi,  Cato  the  Stoic,  and  the  old 
Egyptians,  written  primarily,  the  preface  tells  us,  in  order  that  a  few 
typical  and  significant  characters  In  ancient  history  may  be  strongly 
realised  and  a  living  Interest  given  to  their  history  from  the  very  first. 
We  should  like,  by  the  way,  to  protest  against  the  objectlonab'e 
practice  adhered  to  by  a  few  publishers  of  daubing  the  title  pagn  of 
books,  in  coloured  Ink,  with  the  legend  "Preieuted  by  the  Pub- 
lisher." If  Imprint  must  be  made  (and  we  cannot  see  the  necessity) 
why  not  use  a  stamp  wh!ch  simply  embosses  and  does  not  soil  the 
paper  ? 

The  Boy's  Own  Annual.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  Pp.  824.  8i. 
We  often  wonder  that  publishers  find  it  worth  their  while  to  publish 
year  by  vear  countless  numbers  of  boys'  books  while  the  annual 
volume  of  the  Hoy's  Own  Paper  remains  on  the  bookseller's  counter.  It 
Is  not  that  their  productions  are  not  worth  the  money  asked  for  them 
—that  they  oerta'nly  are— but  the  Boy's  Oivn  volume  contains  such 
countless  treasures  and  about  six  times  more  matter  than  a  boys'  book 
for  wh'ch  six  shillings  is  asked.  Numerous  long  stories  by  popular 
authors,  admirably  Illustrated,  dozens  of  short  stories  and  articles, 
togeth  r  with  large  coloured  plates,  such  as  boys  love,  are  among  the 
attractions  of  the  volume  before  us. 

The  Girl's  Own  Annual.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  Pp.  832.  8s. 
A  glance  through  the  list  of  artists  and  authors  who  nave  contributed  to 
the  Girl*'  Own  Paper  for  1890-1891,  of  which  this  is  the  yearly  volume, 
will  convince  tbat  the  editor  spares  no  pains  in  his  attempts  to  furnish 
the  best  of  everything  for  the  little  girls  and  young  women  who  form 
his  delighted  circle  of  readers.  A  Urge  volume  like  this,  containing 
stories  and  poems,  essays  and  technical  articles  for  girls  of  all  ages  and 
Is  a  blessing  'in  any  house  where  girls  live  or  where  girls 

E33AYS,  CRITICISMS.  AND  BBLLBS  LETTRBS. 
Berdob,  Edward.  The  Browning  Cyclopaedia.  (Sonnenschein). 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.572.   lUs.  fid. 

A  guide  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Robert  Browning,  with  copious 
explanatory  notes  and  references  on  all  difficult  passages.  We  would 
protest  against  the  useless  daubing  of  the  title-page  with  the  legend 
"  Presented  by  the  Publishers." 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.  The  Citizen  of  the  World.  (J.  M.  Dent 
and  Co.)  Two  vols.   Foolscap  8vo.  10s. 

An  edition  limited  t>  400  copies  is  soon  snapped  up,  so  we  would  advise 
any  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  purchase  these  two  volumes  to 
do  so  at  once.  Of  the  dainty  appearance,  both  inside  and  out,  of  the 
Temple  Library  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak.  The  present 
volumes  a*e  edited  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Railton.  Reference  to  page  234,  where  is  mentioned  "  the 
muster  matter-general,  or  the  review  of  reviews,"  shows,  as  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  points  out,  "  that  a  certain  notable  enterprise  of  our 
own  day  had  its  prototype  in  1700." 

Hunk,  Hfinrich.  Pictures  of  Travel.  (Wm.  Helnmann.)  Two 
▼ols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  5s.  each. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  CDmple'c  English  edition  of 
Heine's  works,  translated  into  English  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland 
(Hans  Brettmann). 

Lamb,  Charles.  Dramatic  Essays.  (Ohattoaud  Windus.)  Post 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.264.   Vs.  6d. 

A  volume  of  My  Library— anew  series,  charminglv  printed  and  bound  in 
half'R^xburghe.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  contributes  a  very  readable 
introduction  of  some  thirty  pages  and  some  expository  notes.  A  steel 
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Gossk,  Edmund.  Gossip  in  a  Library.  (Wm.  Helnemann.)  Crown 
Pvo.  Buckram.  7s.  6d. 

This  volume  answer •  to  its  name :  it  is  gossip,  and  about  books.  Moit 
of  them  are  old  bx>ks— indeed,  oaly  three  are  by  liviog  authori.  It 
does  not  profess 
lo  deal  with 
them  systemati- 
cally or  com- 
pletely.  Mr. 
Gosse  simply 
chats  about  each 
in  turn  in  the 
capricious  way  in 
which  a  man 
m'ght  talk  when 
showing  his 
library  to  a 
friend.  Some- 
times he  gives  a 
teal  account  of 
the  volame,  its 
history,  impor- 
tance, and  con- 
tents. Some- 
times he  merely 
indulges  In  dis- 
jointed remarks. 
The  essays  which 
most  readers  will 
b<j  interested  to 
see  are  those  on 
Camden's  Bri- 
tannia, the  Mir- 
ror for  Magis- 
trates, What  Ann 
Lsng  Read,  the 
Life  of  John 
Buncle,  Peter 
Bell  and  his  Tor- 
mentors, and  the 
Duke  "  ~ 
land' 
The 
book, 
accurate, 
fortunate.  A 
writer  of  Mr. 
Gosse's  position  should  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  a  pun. 
Le  Galliexne.  Richard.  The  Book  Bills  of  Narcissus.  (Derby  : 
Frank  Murray).  Crown  8vo.  Buckram.  Pp.  142.  5s. 
The  second  edition  of  a  charming  and  delicate  piece  of  lterary  work, 
which  we  noticed  (giving  portrait  of  the  anthor)  In  our  October  issue. 
We  praised  it  then  and  we  praise  it  now.  It  is  not  a  book  for  the 
multitude,  and  it  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  hurriedly.  Rather  it  should 
be  read  at  night  when  one's  work  Is  done.  At  such  an  hour  one  can 
catch  Its  full  flavour,  and  can  appreciate  properly  Its  subtle  literary 
exoellenc9. 

Sterne,  Laurence.  A  Sentimental  Journey  Through  France 
and  Italy.  ^Pickering  and  Chatto).  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  tfi.net. 
We  have  already  praised  the  dainty  appearance  of  the  Aldine  Series,  of 
which  this  forms  the  fifth  volame.  The  deep  red  buckram  cover  and 
paper  label  have  a  very  pleasing  effect,  but  Mr.  Stanley  L.  Wood's 
illustrations  seem  hardly  in  the  spir  t  of  the  book.   Perhap*  it,  is  not 
entirely  his  fault.   A  book  of  this  class  is  better  until ustrated. 
Stubus,  Charles  W.  "  God  and  the  People  ! "  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  156.  fts. 

A  selection  from  Ihe  writings  of  Joseph  Mazz'ni,  bearing  as  sub-title 
"  The  Religious  Creed  of  a  Democrat." 

Treiu  tirx,  C.  S.  Journal  of  Maurice  De  Gue'rin.  (Chatto  and 
Windus)   PostSvo.   Cloth.   Pp.193.  2s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  My  Library,  transMed  from  the  twentlel  h  French  edition 
of  Jessie  P.  Frothlngham.  Almost  a  third  of  the  b  »ok  Is  taken  up 
by  a  biographical  and  literary  memoir  of  the  young  French  poet  by 
Ssinte-Beuve. 

FICTION. 

A  New  Author.    The  Mystery  of  a  Cornish  Moor.    (Br  1st  1 : 
J.  W.  Arrowsmtth  )   Paper  covers.  Pp.  191.  Is. 
^Beyond  Escape.  (Kden,  Remington  and  Cj.)  Paper  Covers.  Pp. 

A  volume  of  the  Railway  Automatic  Library. 

Black,  William.  A  Daughter  of  Heth.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown 
8vo.   Clotb.   Pp.338.  2s.  6d. 

Toe  first  volume.  Illustrated  with  an  cx«e'lent  portrait,  of  a  new, 
uniform,  and  complete  edition  of  Mr.  William  Black's  novels,  com- 
prising, we  are  glad  to  say,  not  only  those  which  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  publish,  bub  also  thoie  which  have  been  published  hitherto  by 
Messrs.  Macmlllan.  The  mat  and  tasteful  binding  and  txcellent 
paper  and  priat  do  the  publishers  infinite  credit :  but  we  could  wish 
that  thev  would  adopt  t hi  habit,  which  obtains  in  books  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmlllan  and  others,  of  stating  on  the  fly-leaf  the  date  of  the 
first  and  subsequent  editions. 

Campbell,  Bart.,  Sir  Gilbert     The  Romance  of  the  Ruby. 
(Ward,  Lock  aod  Bowden.)  8vo.   Paper  c  -vus.  Is. 
An  illust'a'ei  sensational  s:ory  of  the  ye^r  1792,  farming  Cee'on's 
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Clifford,  Mrs.  W.  K.  The  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman. 
(Bdward  Arnold.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth,  tfs. 

This  volame,  containing  i  hree  sets  of  letters,  which,  if  we  mistake  net, 
have  already  appeared  In  the  magazines,  comes  to  us  in  a  particularly 
charming  dress,  which  we  hope 
may  entice  readers  to  one  of  the 
most  delica'e,  most  original, 
and  most  noticeable  books  of  the 
season.  Of  the  three  sets,  we 
prefer  the  second  and  longest, 
which  gives  the  title  to  the 
volume.  The  letters  of  which 
it  is  made  up  are  hardly  love 
letters  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  for  the  majority  are 
the  letters  of  a  girl,  well  on  in 
the  twenties,  to  her  friend .  In 
these  confessions  she  pitlU  stly 
lays  bare  all  her  past  love 
affairs,  lays  bare  with  remorse- 
less hand  all  her  reasons,  htr 
sensations,  and  her  motives. 
Many  writers  have  successfully 
pictured  to  us  a  woman,  but  • 
none  more  successfully  than . 
Mrs.  Clifford,  whose  Madge 
Brooke  stands  forth  distinct 
and  almost  flesh  and  blood— a 
human  document.  The  last 
series  "  On  the  Wane,"  is  excel- 
lent too,  but  it  it  less  subtle 
and  psychological,  more  ordinary  and  commonplace.  We  wruld 
psrticularly  recommend  the  book  to  the  aspiring  male  novelist.  It 
will  help  him  to  understand  woman  as  will  nothing  else. 

Doyle.  A.  Coxax.  A  Study  in  Scarlet.  (Ward,  Lock  and  Bow- 
den.)  Ciown8vo.   Cloth.  3s.  6d. 

When  this  novel  was  first  published,  some  years  ago,  "  Micah  Clsrke 
was  still  unwritten,  and  cinsequently  It  did  not  receive  the  attention 
It  deserved.  It  is,  of  courie,  nothing  like  as  gocd  as  "  Micah  Clarke 
or  '*  The  White  Company/'  tut  it  is  very  good  for  all  that— sensa- 
tional, crisply  written,  and  exciting.  The  detective,  Sherlock 
Holmes,  so  dear  to  readers  of  "The  Sign  of  Four"  and  the  £fro»<f 
Maaazine,  here  makes  his  first  appearance,  and  displays  his  wonderful 
skill  In  tracking  a.murderer  who,  to  the  ordinary  police,  lias  left  no 
trace.  Indeed,  1  he  story  Is  nearly  all  murder,  the  love  interest  being, 
very  slight ;  but  in  its  stead  we  are  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the  founding 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  i  he  Mormon  religion.  It  is  noticeable  that  Dr. 
Doyle  has,  French  fashion,  told  of  the  murders  and  of  their  perpetra- 
tion in  the  first  hs  If  of  the  volum*,  and  iu  the  second  liss  narrated 
the  events  which  led  up  to  and  preceded  them.  This  adrfs  force  to- 
the  story,  and  keeps  the  reader  longer  in  suspense.  Mr.  George- 
Hu'chlnson's  illustrations  are  good  ;  tut  why  should  his  old  men  look 
villainous  and  his  ycung  men  have  a  uniform  and  heavy  moustache  ? 

Bgglestox,  Edward.  The  Faith  Doctor.  (Castell).  8vo.  Clo'.h- 
7«.  6d. 

This  is  a  du'l  book  by  a  clever  man.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  ycur  g  fellow 
of  humble  origin,  who  rapid  y  rises  to  wealth  by  means  ot  great 
social  gifts  and  then  falls  In  love  with  a  devout  lady.  Circumstances 
induce  her  to  become,  in  all  honesty,  a  "  falih-doctor."  This  leads  to 
a  breach,  only  healed  by  a  conviction  on  Phylllda's  part  that  she  has 
been  deluded.  The  story  contdns  much  analysis  of  character  and 
motive,  and  disnlaya  i might  and  acute  study  of  men,  yet  it  is  uninter- 
esting. Phvllida  fails  to  attract,  and  Millard  a  social  hlttory  is  some- 
what  improbsble.  A  book  of  t  his  kind— dealing  with  a  special,  out-of- 
the-way  subject—should  not  be  written  unless  the  author  feels  some 
real  concern  about  that  subject  himself.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr. . 
Bgg'estrn  has  taken  any  sympathetic  interest  in  faith-healing. 

Falk,  David  C.    Rick:  or  the  Recidlvlste.  (Ti itchier.)  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  391.   2s.  6d. 
A  sensational  story  of  Australian  life.* 

Gascon agh.  John  Sherman  and  Dhoya.  (T.  FLher  Unvio). 

Long  post  8 vo.   Paper  covert.   Pp.  195.   Is.  6d.   Pseudonym  Library. 

"  John  Sherman,"  the  first  of  the  two  stories  in  this  volume,  is  more 
mark  worthy  en  account  of  its  delicacy  of  workmanship  than  of  it« 
originality  of  plot,  It  is  a  charming  ttory,  art U tic,  restrained,  ano> 
readable.  Let  tbe  reader  spurn  the  insidious  advices  of  the  book-stall 
clerk  on  bis  next  railway  journey,  and  forsaking  for  the  nonce  his 
shilling  dreadful,  purchase  this  dainty  volume.  He  will  find  no 
murder,  no  villain,  no  injured  heroine,  but  in  their  stead  he  will  have 
a  story  of  real  life,  in  which  truth  is  not  subordinated  to  sensation,, 
and  in  wbich  the  characters  are  real,  breathing  men  and  wemen. 
"Dhoya"  has  plenty  of  merit,  but  it  is  not  on  the  same  plane  as 
"John  Shtrman,"  and  is  consequently  out  of  place  in  the  present 
volume. 

Gray,  Annabel.  Through  Rifted  Clouds.  (Eden,  Remington  and 
Co.)  Two  volumes.  2 is. 

Miss  Gray's  ne  w  novel  has  a  good,  though  simple,  ploL,  snd  we  are 
paying  the  heroine  a  high  compliment  when  we  say  than  she  reminds 
us  of  the  Folk  Farine  ot  another  popular  aut  horess—  Ouida.  The  book 
shows  knowledge  of  life  and  a  careful,  if  somewhat  cynical,  observa- 
tion of  human  nature.  In  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  levers  of 
pathetic  fiction.  But  even  an  attractive  plot  and  a  taking  heroine 
require  to  be  well  tet  off;  and,  while  some  of  the  English  cf  these  two 
volumes  is  not  beyond  suspicion,  tbe  language  of  the  speeches  is- 
orcasionally  iU-zdapied  to  the  characters. 
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Ha«.«»ari».  Capt.  Andrew.  Leslie's  Fate  and  Hilda,  or  the 
Ghost  of  Erminstein.  (Bristol  i  J.  W.  Arrowsmioh.)  4to.  Cloth.  6a. 
This  book  is  splendidly  printed.  The  only  other  thing  we  can  say 
about  it  is  that  if  it  were  printed  on  commoner  paper  and  in  a  paper 
cover  it  would  pais  fur  a  very  fair  "  shilling  shock*  r."  Leslie's  fate 
was  a  very  unhappy  one.  and  we  fail  to  see  tbat  the  toDk  deserves  a 
better. 

Hazard,  Rider.  Eric  Brighteyes.  (Longmans.)  C.own  Svo. 
Cloth,  6i. 

A  8  ond  edition  of  one  of  Rider  Haggard's  weirdest  stori«s,  and  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  powerfully  imaginative  style.  The  romance 
of  "Eric  Bright- 
eyes  "  is  founded  on 
the  Icelandic  Sagas, 
and  is  full  of  adven- 
ture. Mr.  Speed's 
drawings,  which 
illustrate  the  story, 
*ra  above  the  aver- 
age, and  deserve 
special  mention. 

KlELLAXD.  ALEXAV- 

t>k r  L.  Tales  of 
Two  Countries. 
lOigood  and  Mcll- 
vaini).  Crown  8vo. 
4.' loth.  3e.  6 J. 
J^nglish  readers  al- 
ready owe  a  debt  of 

gratitude    to  Mr. 

William  Archer  for 

introducing  them  to 

the  works  of  Ibsen 

and  Maeterlinck. 

That  debt  is  now 

increased    by  this 

volume    of  short 

atories     by  one 

■whom  Mr.  Archer 

places  on  an  equal 

eminence  in  Nor- 
wegian literature 

with     Ibsen  and 

Bjornson.  Kielland, 

Mr.  Archer's  pre- 
face tells  us,  came  to 

the     front  some 

twenty  years  later 

than  cither  of  these 

-writers,  but   he  is 

already  the  author 

of  a  goodly  number 

of  books,  b)th  long 

novels    and  short 

etories,   which  we 

hope  we  shall  soon 

have  an  opportunity 

of  realing.  Each  of 

the   tales  in  this 

volume  is  a  gem, 

but   they    are  all 

entirely  distinct  and 

breathe  a  different 

feeling.     All  make 

one  think.  Kielland 

?■  no  mere  story- 
teller.  He  has  keen 

artistic  and  social 

sympathies,  is  real- 
istic without  being 

coarse,  and  above  all 

is  entirely  readable 

and  interesting.  For 

the     preface  and 

translation  we  owe 

Mr.  Archer  sincere 

thanks. 

Lorne,  The  Mar- 
quis of.  John  Pas- 
Plus.  (Eien,  Rem- 
ington and  Co.)  Paper 
covers.  Pp.  237.  Is. 
A  volume  of  the  Rail- 
way Automatic 

Litrary.   The  Marquis  of  Lome  must  wrife  something  better  than 
this  if  he  wishes  to  gain  anv  reputation  as  a  novelist. 
Lynch,  Lawrence  L.   A  Slender  Clue.   (Ward.  Lock  and  Bjwden) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  2s.  6d. 

A  long  experience  of  the  detec'ive  romance  has  fostered  a  conviction 
that  above  all  a  story  of  that  class  should  be  compact  and  to  the  point. 
Confuse  the  reader  as  much  as  possible  as  to  the  issue,  but,  let  every 
step,  every  fresh  Incident  be  clear  and  well  defined.  Here  it  i-  that 
the  author  of  M  Shadowed  by  Three"  fails.  The  storv  hss  no  grip,  it 
wanders,  and  the  reader  is  soon  not  only  confused — which  is  perfectly 
legitimate— but  wearied,  which  is  quite  otherwise.  In  fact,  we  doubt 
whether  the  most  voracious  reader  of  this  class  of  fiction  will  gain  any 
pleasure  from  11  A  SUnder  Clue," 


From  the  Illustrated  London  Xews."] 

MR.   GEORGE  MEREDITH 


Meredith.  Ge)rgk.  The  Tragic  Comedians.  (Ward,  Lock  and 
Bowden.)   C  own  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  2o8.  tf*. 

The  tragic  love  story  of  Ferdinand  Lwsalle  and  Helene  von  Donniges 
serves  Mr.  Meredith  as  the  subject-matter  of  this  novel,  which  first 
appeared  in  bx>k  form  in  1881.  Mr.  Meredith  s  chief  authority  was, 
in  fact,  the  book  written  by  Helene  von  Racowitza  herself,  ami  he  has 
kept  very  close  to  her  narrative,  his  characters  being  easily  recognis- 
able under  the  fictitious  names  with  which  he  endowed  them.  This 
new  edition  has  been  carefully  reviied  and  corrected  by  Mr. 
Meredith,  and  has  alio  the  advantage  of  a  brief  introduction 
by  the  editor  of  the  Illustrated  London  Xeics,  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  on 

Ferdinand  Lastalle, 
judicious  and  care- 
lully  written,  but 
giving  too  little  at- 
tention, we  thiok, 
to  Laasalle's  poli- 
tical career.  An 
excellent  portrait  ot 
Mr.  Meredith  — 
which  we  reproduce 
— forms  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  volume, 
which  also  contains 
portraits  of  Las«alle 
and  Helene.  Mere- 
dithians  owe  a  debt 
of  graitude  to  the 
publishers  for  issu- 
ing this  book  in  a 
binding  uniform 
with  Mr.  Meredith's 
other  works. 

Morris,  Wii.i.iam. 
The  Story  of  the 
Glittering  Plain 
which  has  been 
also  called  the 
Land  of  Living- 
Men  or  the  Acre 
of  the  Undying1 
Written.  (R  eves 
and  Turner.)  Small 
4to.  Buckram.  Pp. 
172.  6s. 

"O."  The  Blue 
Pavilions.  (Cabell.) 
Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  324.  6t. 
We  hardly  think  that 
"Q"  is  at  his  best 
in  this  novel,  which 
lacks  the  interest 
and  excitement  of 
"  Dead  Man's  Hock," 
or  "The  Splendid 
Spur."  The  first  few 
chapters  are  comedy 
somewhat  in  the 
style  of  "Troy 
Town  " ;  but  a  third 
through  the  book 
the  amhor  seems  to 
have  changed  his 
mind,  for  he  trans- 
fers his  chief  per- 
aon\ges  from  the 
dre«my  quiet  of 
their  existence  at 
Harwich  to  the 
Hague,  where  they 
tight  under  William 
III.  against  Kiog 
Lewis  of  France, 
and  where  the 
reader  is  allowed  to 
revel  in  sea  lighls 
and  land  duels  to  his 
heart  s  content.  To 
us  the  story  is  too 
spun  out,  and,  can- 
sequently.  the 
reader's  interest  is 
sometimes  allowed 

to  flag.  The  two  old  sea-dogs,  Captain  John  and  Captain  Jemmy, 
are  admirable  creations,  but  the  rest  of  the  characters  are  but 
shidowy  ;  even  of  the  hero  we  seem  to  know  little,  and  of  t  he  heroine 
even  le»s.  By  the  way.  is  it  not  time  that  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch 
dropped  his  pseudonym  f  Readers  of  the  SpeaJcer  have  long  known 
the  secret,  for  in  that  iournal  his  signature  varies  from  page  to  page. 
Rio  by,  Cuthbert.  From  Midsummer  to  Martinmas.  (George 
Allen.)    Crown  svo.    Cloth,    tis.  Illustrated. 

To  make  dialect  interesting  is  n  difficult  task,  though  it  has  bren 
successfully  accomplished  by  living  writers  with  whom  it  would  be 
unjust  and  unkind  to  compare  Mr.  Rigby.  But  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Rigby  lias  failed— as  we  fear,  must  be  aa4d— would  not  in  itself 
be  enough  to  make  us  pronounce  an  unfa^urabltwyec.JHtlr/t^ds  first 
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book.  Truth  to  tall,  the  story  is  far  tco  long  and  the  d'alogue  some- 
what  wearisome.  If,  .however,  Mr.  Rlgby  will  reject  dialect,  and  will 
study  the  art  of  being  concise  and  to  the  point,  we  have  every  hope 
that  in  the  future  he  will  do  good  work. 

Thahet,  Octave.  Otto  the  Knight,  and  other  Trans-M isslssippi 
Stories.  (Oassell.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth..  Pp.  3 18.  5s. 
It  seems  now  to  be  the  fashion— and  a  very  good  fashion  too— for  our 
novelists  to  devote  themselves  to  one  particular  corner  of  the  globe, 
to  study  the  habits,  the  minds,  the  motives  of  its  people,  both  big  and 
little,  rich  and  psor.  So  has  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  treated  our  western 
counties ;  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  ("  Q  "),  certain  portions  of  Cornwall ;  Mr. 
Barrie,  Kirriemuir ;  and  now  Mr.  Thanet,  a  Transatlantic  novelist— 
with  a  praiseworthy  freedom  from  Transatlantic  spelling  and  phrase- 
ology—presents  in  this  volume  the  life,  the  struggles,  and  the  simple 
passions  of  the  people  of  Arkansas.  The  stories  are  one  and  all 
excellently  told.  The  first,  "O.ti  the  Knight,"  is  not,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  legend  of  mediaeval  chivalry.  Otto,  its  hero,  is  only  an 
American  Knight  of  Labour,  but  the  story  is  none  the  lets  heroic. 
Toe  best  of  the  ten  is  "  The  First  Mayor,"  which  tells  of  the  founding 
of  a  Mississippi  city  and  of  the  man  whose  business  enterprise  first 
secured  for  it  prosperity  and  wealth.  But  business  reverses  crowd  upon 
him :  his  partner  and  his  wife  die,  much  of  his  capital  is  stolen,  and 
three  bad  harvests  follow  close  upon  one  another.  He  is  ruined,  and 
the  city  falls  with  him.  Then  comes  a  period  of  wild  riot  and  excite- 
ment. The  past  is  forgotten  in  the  present,  and  the  ungrateful 
people  rush  to  his  house  to  lynob,  to  tar  and  feather,  or  to  kill  the 
man  to  whom  in  the  past  they  owed  all  their  prosperity  and  riches. 
Then  the  man's  strength  gives  way.  He  tries  to  speak  to  the  crowd, 
bat  is  struck  down  by  a  shower  of  cowardly  and  filthy  missiles.  The 
excitement  is  too  much.  He  is  picked  up  half  dead  from  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  The  temper  of  the  crowd  changes  at  once,  but  he  never 
recovers.  The  story  reads  as  if  it  were  true.  It  is  the  best  of  an 
excellent  collection. 

Valera,  J  lmn.  Pepita  Jimenez.  (Wm.  Heinemann.)  Crown  8vo. 
Paper.  2s.  Od. 

A  volume  of  Helnemann's  International  Library,  translated  from  the 
Spanifh.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  the  editor  of  the  series,  cmtribotesa 
critical  and  biographical  introduction. 

HISTORY;. 

Da*ilf.vs>ki,  ft.  P.  The  Princess  Tarakanova.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
scheln  and  Co  }  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  252.   10j.  6d. 

This  story  has  all  the  defects  of  history  and  none  of  the  merits  of  fiction. 
But  to  the  student  of  Russian  history  it  will  have  an  interest  entirely 
apart  from  its  merits,  or  demerits,  as  a  novel.  It  deals  with  the 
attempt  of  the  ill-fated  Princess  Tarakanova  to  oust  Catherine  II. 
from  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  is  well  described  as  "a  dark  page  in 
Russian  history."  The  portraits  in  the  volume  are  interesting,  and 
the  frontispiece  is  really  a  striking  and  powerful  picture.  Mdme.  Ida 
de  Mouchanoff translation  is  good.  She  should  turn  her  attention  to 
a  more  promising  subject  than  D&nilevski. 

Waylbx,  James.  The  House  of  Cromwell  and  the  Story  of 
Dunkirk.  (Elliot  Stock.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  389.  10j.  Id.  Maps  and 
Illustrations. 

Evidently  written  by  an  ardent  believer  in  the  salntho  id  of  the  great 
Protector.  The  earlier  portion  of  this  book  i  i  entirely  devoted  to  the 
pedigrees  and,  in  some  iostances,  slight  sketches  of  Oliver's 
descendants.  The  latter  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Dunkirk  transaction.  Then  come  a  collection  of  hltnerto  unpublished 
letters,  written  either  by  Oliver  or  his  secretaries,  making  a  valuable 
appendix  to  Carlyle's  more  important  work.  The  book  terminates 
with  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  Cromwellian  lore  (including  a 
reprint  of  the  "Soldier's  Pocket  Bible  ")  and  anecdotes,  which  form 
perhaps  the  most  readable  portion  of  this  work. 

LEGAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  POLITICAL. 
Life  in  Our  Villages.  (Cassell.)  Paper  Covers,  is. 
We  should  have  noticed  last  month  this  reprint  of  the  letters  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  JVeu-s,  and  which  have  done  so  much  to 
awaken  public  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
The  volume  is  issued  anonymously,  but  the  author  is  announced  to  be 
Mr.  Q.  P.  Millin. 

Whittaker,  Thomas.    Brighter  England  and  the  Way  to  It 
(Hodderand  Stoughton.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  322.   3s.  6d. 
A  work  of  temperance  advocacy. 

MILITARY. 

Henderson-,  Brevet-Major,  G.F.R.  The  Battle  of  Splcheren, 
A  Study  in  Practical  Tactics  and  War  Training.  (Gale  and 
Polden.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xxx.  312.  6s.  Sixteen  maps  and  sketches. 
An  exhaustive  account  of  the  concentration  and  preliminary  manoeuvres 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  German  armies  which  culminated  somewhat  pre- 
cipitately in  the  battle  of  Splcheren,  on  6th  August,  1870.  Although, 
as  regards  mere  numbers  engaged,  Splcheren  was  but  a  small  affair 
compared  with  many  of  the  famous  battles  fought  in  1870,  it  has 
always  occupied  a  very  high  place  in  German  military  literature. 
Apart,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  the  ground  over  which  the  battle 
was  fought  b>ars  a  striking  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  the 
country  Intervening  between  London  and  the  Channel,  Major  Hen- 
derson shows  sound  judgment  in  his  selection  of  Spicheren  as  a  valu- 
able object-lesson  in  the  study  of  practical  tactics.  The  infinite  care 
and  detail  with  which  every  phase  nas  been  worked  out  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  accompanying  maps  and  sketches  make  this  book  particu- 
larly valuable  to  tbe  military  student. 

Hkndersox,  Brevet-Major,  G.F.R.  The  Campaign  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Nov. -Dec  1862,  A  Tactical  Study  for  Officers.  3rd  Edition, 


(Gale  and  Polden.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xviii.  115.  5s.  Six  maps  and 
sketches. 

Major  Henderson  selects  the  campaign  of  Fredericksburg,  fought  by 
two  armies  very  largely  composed  of  unprofessional  soldiers,  as 
specially  instruc  ive  for  the  lessons  which  it  offers  to  Volunteers.  The 
fact  that  a  third  tdltlon  has  teen  cilled  for  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
tbe  conacientiousntss  with  which  be  has  dealt  with  this  dramatic 
episode  m  tbe  great  American  struggle. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The  Quiver.  Volume  for  1891.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  Cloth.  With. 
600  original  illustrations.   Pp.  952.   7«.  6d. 

New  "  mags."  may  come,  and  "  mags."  may  go,  but  the  Quiver  goes  on 
for  ever.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  displace  it.  We  are  glad 
that  it  is  so,  for  the  excellence  of  its  contributions,  the  beauty  cfha 
eograviogs,  and  the  quantity  included  in  every  monthly  part  make  it 
a  great  favourite  wherewr  it  goes.  To  enumerate  all  the  special 
features  of  the  new  volume  is  out  cf  the  question ;  suffice  it  to  say- 
that  it  is  even  better  thsn  its  predt  cessors. 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Arwold,  Matthew  (Editor).  Poems  of  Wordsworth.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  8vo.   Cloth.   $12  pp.   Price  2s.  64.  net. 
Unquestionably  the  best  selection  from  Wordsworth  that  has  yet  been 

made.  It  forms  a  volume  of  the  "  Golden  Treasury  Series,"  and,  a* 

such,  Is  a  pocket  con  panion  of  priceless  value. 

Boulton,  Harold  (Editor).  Twelve  New  Songs.  (The  Leadenhall 
Press.)  Large  4to.  Pp.  127.  l*s. 

This  volume  contains  a  dozen  near  songs  by  some  of  the  best  and  best- 
known  British  composers,  among  wnom  are  Joseph  Bousby,  Alfred 
Celller,  F.  Corder,  Hamish  MacCunn,  Frederic  Cuwen,  Charles  H. 
Lloyd,  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  and  A.  Goring  Thomas.  The  edltcr  contribute  ♦ 
the  words  in  each  case  and  the  value  of  the  volume  is  further  enhanced 
by  a  frontispiece  by  Frank  Dicksee,  K.A..  entitled  *'  The  HarpaicLoid." 
Byron,  Lord.    Complete  Poetical  Works.  Vols.  II.  and  III. 

(Griffith  and  Farran).   Oblong  bvo.   C  oth.  Price  2r.  6d.  each. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  a  complete  edition,  containing  the 
original  and  additional  no'es  of  Lord  Byron'a  Poetical  Works. 
Volume  II.  contains  "  Childe  Harold,"  and  Volume  III.  "  Hints  from 
Horace, "  "  Helenic  Melodies,"  "  Domestic  Pieces,"  and  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  poems.  In  paper  and  print  these  volumes  are  all  that 
can  be  desired,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  gilt  on  the  binding. 
The  shape  is  admirably  sdapttd  for  the  pocket. 
Dircks,  w.  H.  (Editor).  Cavalier  and  Courtier  Lyrists.  (Walter 

Scott.)  Pp.234,  is. 

A  volume  of  the  Canterbury  Poets,  described  as  "  an  arthology  of  seven- 
teenth-century minor  verse."  It  contains  a  selection  of  verse  from  the 
minor  p  jets  who  wrote  between  1625  and  1686,  and  seems  to  us  to  be  ex- 
cellt  ntiy  well  done.  Many  of  the  name  s  will  be  new  to  general  readers, 
but  the  lyrics  in  every  case  warrant  their  incluiion  in  this  volume.  Of 
old  favourites  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  Carew,  Davenant,  Lovelace, 
Wither,  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester  are  all  well  represented. 

Gregory,  Frank  M.  Lohengrin.  (Dean  and  Son.)  4to.  6s. 
One  of  a  pretty  series  of  artistic  gift-books  devoted  to  "  Songs  from  the 
Operas,"  >lhe  operas  chosen  being  "Faust,"  41  Carmen,"  and 
"Lohengrin."  But  in  the  case  of  the  last  named  the  artist  has 
scarcely  risen  to  a  very  ideal  conception  of  either  the  Knight  of  the 
Swan  or  his  unfortunate  bride  Elsa  of  Brabant.  If  he  had  made  hie 
sketches  at  Covent  Garden  when  Jean  de  Heszke  and  Madame  Albani 
respectively  tcok  these  roles  he  might  have  succeeded  better ;  otlier- 
wise  the  book  is  excellently  prlnteo,aud  the  story  of  "  Lohengrin  "  is 
worthy  of  the  best. 

Lowell,  James  Russell.  Complete  Poetical  Works.  (Macmillan 
snd  Co.).   Crown  8vo.    Pp.  848.   7s.  6d. 

Readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  familiar  with  our  views  noon  James 
Russell  Lowell  and  our  tdmiration  of  the  message  which,  like  a 
prophet  seer,  he  has  delivered  to  our  time.  Hence  it  is  almo«t  un- 
necessary to  lay  that  we  heartily  welcome  this  complete  edition  of 
Lowell's  poems,  but  it  is  doubly  welcome  by  reason  of  the  remarkable 
Introduction  contribute  d  by  the  author  of  44  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days."  For  more  than  thirty  years  Judge  Hughes  was  privileged  to- 
enj'oy  the  friendship  of  the  seer  of  the  Bay  State,  and  here  he  gives 
us  many  delightful  glimpses  of  the  poet  as  well  as  what  is  probably 
the  best  analysis  of  the  poems  that  has  ever  been  published.  To  u*  it 
is  specially  pleasing  to  find  that  Judge  Hughes  does  not  agree  with* 
"  the  popular  verdict  that  the  '  B'giow  Paptrs'  is  the  work  by  whicht 
Lowell  will  ho'd  his  highest  place  as  poet,"  and  we  entirely  agree 
with  him  when  he  ssys  that  the  reason  why  the  reading  public 
has  been  si  slow  to  realit e  the  value  and  the  true  significance  of 
Lowell's  more  seiious  poems  as  compared  with  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  la 
because  Lowell,  like  all  great  poets,  wss  not  the  echo  but  the  voice  of 
his  time  to  his  own  people,  and  that  most  people  prefer  at  first  an 
echo  which  repeats  their  superficial  desires  to  a  voice  which  speaks  to 
their  consciences.  That  is  true ;  but  now  that  the  prophet  U  dead  hie 
message  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and  nothing  could  more  effec- 
tually help  young  readers  to  get  a  firm  grip  of  Lowell's  timely  message 
than  this  preface.  Judge  Hughes  Is  of  our  opinion  that  Lowell  was 
pre-eminently  a  prophet  of  faith  and  hope,  and  he  boldly  declares 
that  Lowell's  religion  seems  to  him  "  more  like  the  religion  of  Ohriat 
than  that  which  any  of  tbe  Churches  have  yet  braced  themselves  up 
to  put  frankly  before  a  weary  and  famishing  world." 
PutERO,  A.  W.  The  Profligate.  (Wm.  Heinemann.)  Cloth.  Pp. 

133.  2s.  6d. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Plnero's  dramatic  works,  containing,  in 
addition  to  "The  Profligate"  itself,  an  introductory  e«sav  by  Mr. 
Maloom  C.  Sa?aman,  and  an  excellent  reproduction  of  Mr.  T.  Mordecai'a 
portrait  of  the  dramatist. 
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Pollard  Alfred  W.  (Editor).  Herrick's  Works.  (Lawrence  and 
Ballon.)  Two  vols.   12mo.   Clolh.   Pp.  318, 356. 

Meters.  Lawrence  and  Bullen  have  inaugurated  their  Muses'  Library  bv 
a  new  edition  of  Herrick's  poems,  44  The  Hesperides "  and  "  Noble 
Numbers,"  under  the  editor  shio  of  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pollard  and  with  a 
preface  by  Mr.  Swinburne.  We  had  occasion  last  month  to  notice 
Lyric*  from  the  Elizabethan  8ongbooks,"  a  volume  which  contains 
some  of  the  most  delicate  and  delightful  song-poems  in  our  language. 
Herrick's  work  is  an  advance  even  on  these  predecessors,  aud  his 
lyrical  songs  are  without  doubt  the  highest  achievement  in  this  form 
of  art.  Many  are  still  popularly  known,  and  are  included  in  all 
collections  of  old  English  soogs— "  Gather  ve  rosebuds  while  ye 
may ;"  44  Cherry-ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry ;"  and  4  To  Anthea."  44  The  last 
of  his  line,  he  is  and  will  probably  be  always  the  first  in  rank 
and  station  of  English  song-writers,"  s*ys  tbe  poet-critic  in 
bis  preface,  and  hit  judgment  on  a  matter  of  this  nature  may  be  con- 
aktored  final.  Mr.  Pollard  has  done  his  work  well,  perhaps  too  well, 
for  he  has  burdened  the  volumes  with  a  superfluity  of  notes.  We  could 
wish  also  that  the  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  were  collected 
in  a  glossary  at  the  end.  We  cannot  leave  these  volumes  without  a 
word  of  praise  for  their  "get-up  "  and  for  the  very  tasteful  design— 
the  poet  being  crowned  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperldes— on  the 
cover. 

8a v age- Armstrong,  Gkorgk  Francis.    One  in  the  Infinite. 

(Longman-,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  «ii.  92tf.   Price  7s.  t)d. 

A  poem  with  a  philosophical  purpose.  Mr.  Savage-Armstrong  has 
easayed  to  depict  ''the  movements  of  an  Isolated  mind  in  toe  midst  of 
tbe  mysteries  and  baffling  difficulties  of  the  universe,  struggling, 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  capacities  and  powers,  to  obtain  such 
light  as  may  guide  it  and  such  faith  as  nuy  sustain  it." 

Shakespkarr,  William.  The  Complete  Works.  With  an  editorial 
preface  hv  W.  J.  Craig,  and  a  glossary  explanatory  ot  the  obsolete  words 
used  by  Shakupeare.  (Henry  Fro  woe.)  Crown  8  vo.  Cloth.  3s.  6d. 
While  it  would  be  easy  to  speak  well  of  the  editing  of  the  text  in  this 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  tbe  thing  that  ttrik»s  us  most  and  calls  for 
special  remark  is  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  type  and  the  quality 
of  the  paper.  Indeed,  this  volume  of  1,964  pages  is  an  excellent  one 
In  every  way.  And  yet,  incredible  as  this  would  have  appeared  a  few 
years  ago,  it  has  been  placed  in  the  shade  by  a  companion  edition  ; 
for,  by  using  the  Oxford  India  paper  and  printing  from  exsctly  the 
same  plates  as  in  the  three-and-sixpenny  edition,  Mr.  Prowde  has 
given  us*a  complete  8hakeipeare  in  an  elegant  book  weighing  barely 
uineteen  ounces,  and  measuring  only  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  price  of  this  multum  in  parvo  is  10s.  Od. 
Stsphkx,  J.  K.  Quo  Musa  Tendis  ?  (Cambridge :  Macmillan  and 
Bowes.)   Fcap.  8vo.   Pp.84.  3s.  64. 

A  volume  of  light  occasional  verse,  uniform  with,  but  slightly  more 
ambitious  than,  the  same  author's  44  Lapsus  Calami." 
Tomsox,  Graham  R.    Concerning  Cats.    (T.  Fisher  Unwln). 

Crown  8vo.  Half  narcbment.  Pp.135.  3s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  the  Csmeo  Series,  containing  an  anthology  of  poems  con- 
cerning cats,  by  many  authors,  both  English  and  French.  Although 
by  no  means  comprehensive,  the  selection  is  to  our  mind  excellent.  It 
contains  a  new  poem  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse— one  of  tbe  best  in  the 
book— and  msny  translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse, 
while  several  French  pieces, 44  too  excellent  to  leave  out,  too  subtle  to 
translate,"  are  included  in  their  original  form.  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson's 
illustrations  are  quaint  and  pleasing. 

Wickstkxd,  Philip  H.  Henrik  Ibsen.  (Swan  Sonnensohein.) 
Fcap.  8vo.   2s.  6d. 

The  substance  of  four  lectures  delivered  some  time  since  at  Chelsea 
Town  Hall.  Tbey  deal  with  44  The  Poems,"  44  Brand,"  44  Peer  Gynt," 
and  44  The  Social  Piajs"  respectively.  This  little  volume  arrives 
opportunely  now  that  the  work,  as  Mr.  Gosse  describes  it,  of  his 
eecmd  period  has  been  Introduced  into  England .  by  the  recent 
translation  of  the  metrical  poem,  44  Brand,"  that  drama  of  a  great 

Esrsonality.  Especially  interesting  is  the  third  lecture  on  44  Peer 
ynt."  That  the  poem  remains  so  long  untranslated  is  a  mystery, 
and  h>  want  of  a  translation  we.  must  be  grateful  to  Mr,  Wlcksteed 
-for  his  admirable  description  of  it.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  given 
to  the  excellent  autotype  portrait  which  prefaces  the  volume. 

Wilsox,  F.  Mart.  A  Primer  on  Browning.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.248.  2s.6<i. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Browning— the  man  and  tbe  poet— of  a 
more  elementary  character  than  Mrs.  Orr's  44  Handbook/'  Useful 
introductions  to  the  more  difficult  poems  are  supplied. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  Volume  VIII.  (W.  and  R.  Chambers.) 
Cloth.   Pp.  838.   10s.  6d.  _  t,  a 

This  volume,  which  covers  the  ground  from  Peasant  to  Roumella,  is 
even  better  than  its  predecessors.  Among  the  more  no* able  articles 
are— Periodicals,  by  the  Editor  of  this  Rrvikw  ;  Phoenicia,  by  Canon 
Rawlinson  ;  Piquet  and  Poker,  by  Cavendish ;  Poetry,  by  Edmund 
Gosse  ;  Alexander  Pope,  by  H.  D.  Traill ;  Pre-Raphaelltism,  by  W. 
Holman  Hunt ;  Prior,  Praed  and  Richardson,  bv  Austin  Dobson ; 
Rabelais,  by  Walter  Besant ;  and  Rossettl.  by  W.  M.  Rossetti.  A 
large  number  of  other  important  articles  are  contributed  by  well- 
known  specialists. 

The  British  Almanac  for  1892.  (Stationers'  Company.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.   2s.  6d.  .  _  , 

▲  very  useful  work  of  reference,  containing  not  only  the  usual  parlia- 
mentary and  statistical  Information,  but  also  an  abstract  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  passed  during  the  last  session,  together  with  signed 


articles  on  the  progress  of  architecture,  art,  the  drama,  music,  sport, 
engineering,  and  science,  by  writers  who  have  a  reputation  for  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  on  which  tbe?  write.  An  unusually  complete 
index  enables  the  reader  to  refer  immediately  to  the  information 
which  the  book  contains. 

Hazell's  Annual  for  1892.  (Hazell,  Watson  and  Vlney).  Crown 
8vo.   Clotb.   Pp.  726.   3s.  6d. 

The  seventh  annual  issue  of  a  work  of  reterenee  too  well  known  to  need 
commendation  here.  The  information  is  very  complete  and  accurate. 
Over  one  hundred  new  biographies  have  been  added,  and  the  other 
departments  have  been  increased  in  like  measure.  The  plan  of 
putting  the  information  under  alphabetical  heads,  as  in  a  dictionary, 
renders  it  very  accessible,  and  is  much  preferable  to  that  usually 
carried  out  ia  works  of  this  class.  We  consider  44  Hazell"  quite 
indispensable. 

The  Clergyman's  and  Church  Worker's  Visiting  List.  (Hazell, 
Watson  and  Viney.)  Freoob  morocco  tuck.  6s. 

A  very  useful  and  h*ndy  diary  and  pocket  book,  to  which  the  Bishop  oi 
Manchester  adds  a  commendatory  preface.  The  same  publishers  also 
issue  an  abridged  edition  for  the  use  of  curates  (St.  6d.). 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Bert,  Josvph  Agar.  D.D.  The  Firm  Foundation  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  (Wtsleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School  Uuion.)  Is.  6d. 
Dr.  Beet  has  been  for  some  years  the  colleague  of  Professor  Davison  at 
Richmond  College,  and  with  his  late  colleague  leads  the  van  of  Metho- 
dist theological  thought.  He  is,  therefcre.  admirably  fitted  to  write 
a  brief  handbook  ot  theology  for  senior  Sunday  school  classes  and 
Sunday-school  teachers.  Dr.  Beet  has  a  very  catholic  and  generous 
appreciation  of  the  diffi  ulties  of  the  ordinary  dqtrMer.  and  has  stated) 
the  theological  position  of  the  orthodox  teacher  In  a  broad  and  sym- 
pathetic manner,  such  as  is  well  calculated  to  disarm  hostile  criticism 
and  help  those  who  are  wavering  iu  the  faith 

Black,  John  Sutherland,  M.A.  (Editor.)  The  Book  of  Joshua. 
(Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.)  12mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  108.  Price  Is. 
A  volume  of  the 44  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools"  series.  Tbe 

text  is  accompanied  by  a  map,  an  introduction,  nnd  numerous  notes. 

Many  of  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism  are  incorporated. 

Drrry,  Bishop  of.  Verbum  Crucis.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8vok 
Cloth.  3s.  6i. 

This  volume  of  sermons  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  s<  ries  of  44  Preachers; 
of  th*  Age"  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  photogravure  ot  Dr.  Alex- 
ander suggests  the  strength  and  originality  which  characterise  the> 
sermons,  and  the  subjects  sre  treated  with  great  delicacy  and  rever- 
ence, and  with  a  breadth  and  suggest! veness  of  exposition  for  which 
we  htve  been  prepared  by  previous  issues  from  the  Bishop's  pen. 

-  While  not  wanting  in  vivid  touches  cf  realistic  and  pathetic  power, 
these  sermons  are  free  from  the  morbid  sentimeut  which  lingers 
unduly  over  the  physical  sufferings  of  Christ  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
higher  and  deeper  meanings  of  the  great  sacrifice  for  s:n.  The 
four  rermens,  44  On  Special  Occasions,"  are  eloqueot  discourses  de- 
livered by  a  fervid  Churchman  to  the  clergy  and  members  of  hia 
own  communion. 

Farrar,  Rrv.  f.  W.,  D.D..  F.R.S.  Seekers  after  God.  (Mac- 
millan and  C*.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xvltl.  336.  Price  3*.6d.  New  edition. 
Archdeacon  Farrar's  44  Seekers  after  God  "  is  well  known  as  a  popular 

g resentment  of  the  philosophy  of  the  three  great  heathen  thinkers, 
enect,  Bpictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurellus.   It  is  full  of  Information,, 
and  is  eminently  readable. 

Gough,  Edward.  The  Bible  True  from  the  Beginning;.  Vol.  V. 
(Kegan.  Paul.)  8vo.  Cloth.  16*. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  It  evidences  scholarship,  a  devout  soirlb, 
and  extensive  reading.  It  is  one  of  a  series  written  professedly  to* 
establish  the  truth  nf  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  44  inspired  moral  histories 
which  vet  are  not  literal  histories."  It  finds  "  in  se*  eral  of  the  hooka 
of  the  Bible  a  system  ot  grade  words  that  enables  us  to  understand  its 
spiritual  meaning."  In  doing  this,  symbolism  is  pushed  to  its  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  It  is  Indeed  difficult  to  take  its  fantastic  and  laboured 
explanations  au  tirieux.  Tbe  book  is  symbolism  gone  mad. 
Lilly,  W.  S.  On  Shibboleths.  (Chapman  and  Hall).  8vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.  xxx vl.  262.   Price  12s. 

A  series  of  outspoken  essays— several  of  which  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Reviews— concerning  progress,  liberty,  the  people,  public 
opinion,  education,  women's  rights,  and  supply  and  demand.  Mr. 
Lilly's  conclusions  do  not  always  commend  themselves  to  one's  judg- 
ment, but  they  are  in  every  case  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed. 
Maclarejt.  Alexander.  D.D.  The  Conquering  Christ  and  other- 
Sermons.  (Simpson  Low  snd  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  202.  Frontis- 
piece. Price  3s.  6d. 

The  second  volume  in  the 44  Preachers  of  the  Age  "  series,  which  was  led 
off  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  photogravure  portrait  of  Dr. 
Maclaren  is  prefixed,  and  there  Is  a  bibliography,  or,  more  correctly,  a 
list  of  books. 

Maurice.  Frederick  Dexisox.  Sermons  Preached  In  Lincoln's 
Inn  Chapel.  Volumes  II.  and  III.  (Macmillan.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  278.   3s.  6d. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  a  uniform  edition  to  be  completed  in 
six  volumes. 

Old,  Walter  R..  F.T.S.  What  is  Theosophy  ?  (Hay  Nisbet  and 
Co.).   Sm.  8vo.   Cloth.   Po.  128.   Price  Is. 

A  popular  exposition  of  the  theosophlcaldrctrine,  prefaced  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant.  The  first  edition  of  5,000  copies  was  sold  out  in  less  than  a 
week,  and  a  second  is  now  ready.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  who 
have  hitherto  fought  shy  of  theosophy,  took  a  large  number  of  copies. 
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The  Oxford  Miniature  Bible.  On  Oxford  India  paper.  (Henrj 

Frowde.) 

Here,  surely,  in  this  exquisite  specimen  of  the  printer's  and  paper- 
maker's  art  we  have  the  acme  of  perfection  —  at  once  the 
greatest  book  in  the  world  and  the  smallest,  for  never  before 
lias  any  book  with  so  much  letterpress  been  printed  in 
such  miniature.  The  whole  of  the  sacred  writing*,  clear  and  readable, 
1,566  pagr-s,  b  autifully  bound  in  Russia  leather  with  circuit  edges, 
and  it  is  no  bigger  thau  a  lady's  purse,  3}  in.  by  2£  in.  by  £  in. !  ft  is 
not  the  best  present  for  old  people  with  failing  eyesight,  but  it  is  a 
marvel,  and  will  be  immensely  popular,  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

SOIBNCB  AND  HYGIBNK. 
Mitchell,  Kate.    The  Gentlewoman's  Book  of  Hygiene. 
(Henry  and  Co.)  Crown  Bvo.   Cloth.  6*. 

Tnis  book  is  the  second  volume  of  the  Victoria  Library  for  Gentlewomen, 
and  should  be  read  by  every  woman  and  girl  who  hai  regard  for  her 
health  and  personal  appearance.  Dr.  Kate  Mitchell  has  laid  down 
in  the  plainest  and  elm  pleat  language  those  general  laws  on  the 
observance  of  which  depends  our  physical,  menial,  and  moral  health. 
The  bx>k  is  bightly  and  interestingly  written,  and  will  be  a  perma- 
nent addition  to  hygienic  literature. 


The  diary  of  a  two  months'  voyage  in  search  of  health,  from  Southamp- 
ton, through  the  Brazils,  to  Buenos  Ayre«  and  back.    The  author,  a 
Civil  servant,  is  also  a  joarnalist  of  some  experience. 
Bekxihr,   Francois.    Travels   in  the  Mogul  Empire- A.D. 

1656-68.   (Constable  and  Co.)  bvo.   Cloth.   Pp.  554.  Price  4s. 

This  constitutes  the  first  volume  of  a  new  teriei,  to  be  entitled  "Con- 
stable's Oriental  Miscellany  of  Original  and  Selected  Publications.'' 
It  aims  at  supplying  the  educated  Hindoo  with  well-edited  reprints  at 
a  low  price.  The  volume  before  us  contains  maps  and  illustrations,  a 
chronicle  of  events,  and  a  bibliography. 

Ho  wells,  William  Dean.  Venetian  Life.  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.)  Two  Volumes.  12mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  287, 285.  21s. 
We  English  can  turn  out  some  datn'.y  and  pretty  books  when  we  put 
our  mind  to  it,  but  we  shall  find  It  difficult  to  surpass  this  new 
edition  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howell's  "  Venetian  Life."  which  was  evidently 
printed  and  bound  on  the  otber  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  cover  is 
pure  white  and  gold,  protected  by  a  gold  over  cover,  while  the  paper 
and  print  have  all  the  best  and  none  of  the  worst  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish American  books.  A  number  of  illust  rations  (aqua  tints)  from 
original  water-colour  drawings  are  scattered  throughout  the  volumes, 
which  will  delight  the  heart  of  the  most  fastidious. 


THE  SUPPOSED  SITE  OP  CALVARY. 
(Reproduced  from  "  The  Cradle  of  Christianity.") 


Pouchkt,  F.  A..  M.D.  The  Universe :  or  the  Infinitely  Great 
and  the  Infinitely  Little.  ( BUcaie  and  Son.)  Cloth  gilt.  Pp.  564 ; 
with  270  wood  engravings.   7s.  6d. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  book  has  gme  into  an  eleventh  edit  ion.  The 
scope  or  the  wora  is  ambitious  enough,  but  M.  Poncbet,  without 
overloading  his  pages  with  technical  details  interesting  only  to 
scientific  esperts,  practically  covers  the  ground  included  in  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  Geology,  and  the  Sidereal  Universe, 
and  makes  the  text  so  fascinating  that  he  can  hardly  have  failed  in 
accomplishing  the  main  object  which  be  had  in  view  at  the  com- 
mencement, that  of  extending  a  taste  for  natural  science  and  induc- 
ing the  reader  to  ''seek  in  other  works  for  more  extensive  and  more 
profound  knowledge."  8uch  knowledge  can,  of  course,  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  but  nowhere  can  be  found  a  more  attractive  volume  for 
elementary  study,  and  certainly  no  artists  and  no  publishers  could 
have  done  belter  justice  to  the  work,  for  the  engravings  are  both 
admirably  designed  and  beautifully  executed. 
Bobinsox,  Phil.  Noah's  Ark.  or  Mornings  in  the  Zoo.  (Samp- 
son Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  416.  3s.  6d. 
A  new  edition  o'  a  very  entertaining  book,  described  by  the  author  as 
"  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  unnatural  history."  We  can  promise 
the  reader  that  every  page  contains  material  for  many  a  hearty  laugh. 

TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Aitchixsox,  Charles  C.    A  Winter  Cruise  in  Summer  Seas. 
(Sampson  Low,  Mtrston  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  370.  16s.  Illustra- 
tions and  Map. 


Kexnax,  George.  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System.  (Osgood* 

M'llvaineand  Co.).  Two  vols.  8vo.  Cloth.  32s. 

These  two  handsome  volumes  are  treated  of  at  some  length  in  the  cha- 
racter sketch  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Here  we  will  only  draw 
attention  to  their  exceedingly  handsome  appearance,  the  excellence 
of  the  paper  and  print,  and  the  number  of  the  illustrations.  If  *J 
are  to  have  many  works  of  this  class  from  America  the  Copyright  Act 
will  not  have  been  passed  in  vain.  It  is  a  book  that  everybody  wht>  is 
interested  in  Russia  and  Russian  progress  should  read. 
Millicax.  Albert.    Travels  and  Adventures  of  an  Orchid 

Hunter.   (Csssell  and  Co.)  8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.  xvi.  222.  Illustrations. 

Price  12s.  6d.  k. 

A  bright  and  readable  account  of  canoe  and  camp  life  in  Colombia, 
while  collecting  orchids  in  the  Northern  Andes. 
Montkibo.  Rose.    Delagoa  Bay:  Its  Natives  and  Natural 

History-  (George  Philip  and  Son.)    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  2i4. 

to. 

Very  little  scientific  or  geographical  information  of  value  can  be  expected 
of  a  book,  which  the  author  herself  acknowledges  Is  mainlv  (»mnose<5 
of  letters  written  to  home  friends  to  describe  her  life  and  work.  It 
is.  however,  brightly  written  and  interest  ing.  The  twenty  illustra- 
tions are  mainly  entomological. 

Norm  ax,  Hexry.  The  Real  Japan:  Studies  of  Contemporary 
Japanese  Manners,  Morals,  Administration,  and  Politics.  (*• 
Fisher  Unwin.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  364.   Illustrations.   Price  ,s.  6d. 
These  "Studies"  are  for  the  most  part  based  upon  a  series  of  letters 
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contributed  by  the  author  to  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  and  other  influen- 
tial journals.  Mr.  Norman  enjoyed  unique  opportunities  for  studying 
the  country,  and  his  book  may.  therefore,  b*>  assumed  to  be,  for  a  time 
at  leist,  the  dernier  mot  upou  the  subject.  The  Illustrations  are  from 
pnotographs  taken  by  the  author. 

Kfks.  J.  D.  H.R  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  in 
'  Southern  India.  (Kegan  Paut,  Ttench,  Triibnerand  Co.)  bvo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  -»ltf.   Portialc  and  Illubtia'.ions. 

Au  authoritative  account  of  the  recent  visit  of  our  future  king  to 
Southern  India.  The  book  also  contains  a  narrative  of  elephant- 
caichtng  in  Mysore,  by  Mr.  6.  P.  Sanderson. 

Roberts,  Cecil.  Adrift  in  America,  (Lawrence  and  Bullen.) 
8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.254.  5s. 

"Work  and  Adventure  in  the  States,"  the  sub-title  of  the  book, 
sufficiently  explains  its  purpose.  It  is  a  healthy,  spirited  account, 
written  iu  plain,  unassuming,  but  not  unpleasing  language.  It  has 
l  he  merit  of  being  extremely  readable. 

Roberts,  Morlev.  Land  Travel  and  Seafaring.  (Lawrence  and 
Builtn.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  259.    7s.  «d. 

Mr.  Kooerti  Is  a  globe-trotter  who  has  knocked  about  in  Australia  to 
■"me  purpose.  His  book  is  excellent  reading,  and  keeps  t'te  reader  in 
high  sp  rits  from  first  to  last.  Mr.  A.  D.  McCormick  s  illustrations 
Mre  distinctly  good. 

Ross.  D.  M.  The  Cradle  of  Christianity :  Chapters  on  Modern 
Palestine.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  5s.  With 
nine  photo-engravings. 

Bxiks  on  travel  in  Palestine  are  increasing  rapidly.  This  one  in  particu- 
lar is  a  very  interesting  volume,  and  the  text  is  embellished  with 
urst-ta'e  illustrations.  Mr.  Roe*,  with  a  Baedeker  in  one  pocket  and 
a  Bible  in  the  other,  has  recorded  everything  of  interest  that  he  saw, 
and  he  touches— though  not  e  t  fully  as  we  could  wish—  on  the  deeply 
interesting  controversy  as  to  the  supposed  rite  of  Calvary. 
Stabj.es,  Gordon.  Leaves  from  the  Log  of  a  Gentleman  Gipsy. 

(Jarr  old  and  Sons.)   8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.430.    15s.  Illustrated. 

A  particularly  crude  and  unprepofsessing  cover  warns  readers  off  what 
is  ready  an  entertaining  book.  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  is  apparently  a 
lover  of  the  wild, free  life  of  the  country,  and  this  book  has  b*n 
written  "  in  the  hope  of  popularising  the  mo.t  hetlthful  and  fascinat- 
iog  of  all  modes  of  travel,  nnraely,  t.har,  by  caravan."  His  log  of  daily 
-events  is  interesting,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  often  very 
tine,  but  we  can  agree  with  his  estimate  of  Bognor's  beauties.  A 
summer  tour  in  a  roomy  caravan,  we  can  well  agree,  must  be  most 
eojoyable,  and  although  we  do  not  wi«h  to  see  our  countiy  lanes 
blocked  with  unwieldy  vehicle,  y*t  if  Dr.  Gordon  Stables'  instruc- 
tions are  carried  out,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  will  participate 
with  pleasure  in  a  diversion  which,  it  seems,  at  present  he  lias  to 
himself. 

Christmas  Numbers.— The  World  (Is.)  contains  a  number  of  un- 
signed but  interesting  stories,  illustrated  admirably  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Bryan,  the  caricaturist,  who  also  contributes  a  large  plate,  **  Society  at 
Kewmarket."  The  Whitehall  Review  (Is.),  as  last  year,  gives  a  Christmss 
number  containing  twelve  short  stories,  all  more  or  lets  thrilling,  and 
all  by  personages  whose  names  are  better  known  in  the  social  than  in 
the  literary  world.  Sylvia's  Jovrnal  (Ward,  L"ck  and  Co.)  is  a  double 
number,  and  contains  a  story  by  Mr.  Coulson  Kernaban  (the  author  of 
the  "Dead  Man's  Diary"),  an  article  by  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  "On 
Readiog  and  Writing,"  in  his  particular  style  of  humour,  a"d  an 
original  play  for  drawing-room  production,  by  Mr.  R.  Andre.  Vanity 
Fair  (Is.)  contains  stories  by  James  Payn,  the  Earl  of  Desart,  Mrs.  F. 
H.  Willi«mson,  Joseph  Gallant.  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  others,  together 
with  a  double-page  cartoon,  44  Bench  and  Bar,"  by  Stuff  Gownsman, 
giving  caricature  portraits  of  some  thirty  legal  luminaries.  The  most 
noteworthy  point  about  the  Christina*  number  of  Woman  (3d.)  ii  that 
every  article,  story,  and  sketch  which  it  contains  is  contributed  by  a 
woman.  It  contains  articles  and  stories  by  Bl'a  Uepworth  Dixon,  Lady 
Blake  and  others.  Goldm  Gates  (2d.)— which  is  to  be  known  in  future 
as  Winter's  Weekly— contains  a  budget  of  short  stories,  including  one 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard  (John  Strange  Winter),  the  editress,  entitled 
"Miss  MlgnoA:  An  Unpublished  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Bootless 


THE  BLUE-BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Blue-books  issued  during  the  month  of  December  are  very  few 
in  number.  The  more  important  of  them  are  catalogued  and  described 
in  the  following  list.  A  complete  enumeration  can  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Eyre  and  Sc rttiswoode,  Queens  Printers,  Bast  Harding 
Street,  B.C. 

I.-DOMESTIC. 
British  Immigrants  in  Bhazil.  Reports. 
Further  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  in  Brazil  concern- 
ing the  Condition  of  British  Immigrants.  Numerous  letters  to  and 
from  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Shaw  L«fevre,  M.P.,  Mr.  Byron  Reed,  M.P.. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  Mr.  Adam  (H.M.  Representative  in  Brazil),  and 
«»thers,  concerning  the  condition  of  English  families  that  had  been 
induced  to  emigrate  to  that  country.  The  correspondence  covers  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1891.  (Pp.  28.  Price  3d.) 


Explosions  from  Coal  Dust.  Report. 
First  rep  >rt  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Explosions  from  Coal  Dust  in 
M  nes,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices.  The  inquiry  in 
question  being  not  yet  completed,  the  Commissioners  do  n»t  offer 
any  opinion  or  rec  mm  ndation  in  regard  to  it.  Sir  Frederick  Abel 
ant  Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington  are  amoog  the  twenty-three  witnesses 
that  have  so  far  been  examined.  (Pp.  vi.  194.  Diagrams.  Price 
5s.  «d.) 

Historical  MSS.  Commission.  Report. 
Twelfth  Report.  Appendix  Part  V.  The  second  volume  of  the  MSS. 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland  preserved  at  Belvolr  Castle. 
Embraces  the  period  between  the  years  1642  and  1770,  and  contains 
much  information  of  historical  and  domestic  interest.  (Pp.  vlii.  496. 
Price  2s.) 

Poor  Relief  and  Public  Health.  Scotland.  Report. 
Forty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  and  of  Public  Health  in  Scotland  1890-91.   Full  particulars 
with  numerous  statistical  appendices.   (Pp.  xxx.  280.   Price  Is.  3d.) 

Science  axd  Art  Department.  Report. 
Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  with  Appendices.  The  General  Report 
is  followed  by  numerous  appendices,  discussing  m'nutee,  correspon- 
dence and  reports,  science  and  art  instruction,  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  etc.  eto.   (Pp.  iv.  394.  Price  2s.  4d.) 

Wages  and  Production.  Report. 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Relation  of  Wages  in  certain  In- 
dustries to  the  Cost  of  Production.  The  industries  dealt  with  are 
agriculture,  coal-mining,  gis  manufacture,  iron  and  steel,  ship-build- 
ing and  engineering,  cotton  manufacture,  railways,  canals, tramways, 
shipping,  docxs  and  harbours,  and  waterworks.  (Pp.  196.  Price,  Is. 
7d.) 

II.-FOREIGN. 

The  Foreign  Blue-books  of  the  month  include  a  large  number  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  reports  on  trade  and  finance,  among  which  wd 
may  enumerate  the  followiug  :— 

N->. 
WW.. 
939.. 
940.. 
1*41.. 
912.. 
913.. 
914.. 
915.. 
943  . 
947.. 
948.. 
94V*.. 
950., 
951.. 
952.. 
953.. 
954.. 
955.. 
956.. 
957.. 
958.. 
959.. 
9»J0. 
961. 
962. 
963. 
964. 
965. 
966. 
967. 

968. 

969. 
970. 
971. 
972. 


Country.  Consular  District. 

Slam    Slam  

Switzerland   Switzerland  ( Finances)  

Netherlands    Netherlands   

Norway    Norway  (Finances)  

Norway    Norway  

Borneo    Brit.  North  Bjrneo  

Btrypt    Alexandria  

Turkey   TurKey  

Persia   Bmhire  

Japan   Hiogo  an*!  Osaka   

Sweden   Sw-  den  (finances  &  taxation) 

Italy   Sicily  

Russia    St.  Petersburg   

.  hcuador    Ecuador   

,  Brazil   Brazil  (Finances)  

Italy   Nsples   

Netherlands    Amsterdam  

Morocco    Tangier  

Netherlands    Dutch  Guiana  

.  Suain   Canary  Island  

.  Gmce    Greece   

.  Russia    South  Russia  (Agriculture). 

.  Denmark   Denmark  (Agriculture,  etc.) 

.  Japan   Foreign  Trade  

.  Turkey   Salonca   

.  German v   Stettin  

.  United  States   Philadelphia   

.  Mexico   Mexico  

.  Spain   Malaga  

.  Switzerland   (Trnde  Agriculture  and  Com- 
mercial relation)   

.  Spain   Puerto  Rico  

.  Austria-Hungary  ...   Hungary  (Finance*)   

.  Columbia   Columba  

.  Columbia   Panama  

.  Bavaria   Bavaria  (Agriculture)  


Pp. 

Price. 

52  Map. 
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« 
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22 
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:  t 

16 

32 

30 

40  •  .. 

44 

:  SB: 

6 

.  £<L 

32 

.  2cl. 

26 

.  2<L 

22 

.  Id. 

22 

,.  2d. 

12 

.  Id. 

8 

..  Id. 

20 

,.  2d. 

8 

..  Id. 

16 

..  9d. 

14 

..  Id. 

20 

..  lid. 

38 

.  3*d. 

56 

..  2d. 

28 

.  2d. 

40 

.  2»d, 

8 

..  Id. 

8 

..  £d. 

14  . 

..  Id. 

10 

..  Id. 

18 

..  Ud 

4 
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The  Miscellaneous  Series  of  Foreign  Office  Reports  include  the 
following  :— 

No.  209.— Tunis.  Report  on  the  Methods  adopted  in  Tunis  for 
Destroying  Locusts.  (Pp.  10.  Diagrams.  Price  Is.  4d.)  No.  210.— 
Borneo.  Notes  on  a  Visit  to  Sarawak  and  its  Trade.  (Pp.8.  Price  Id.) 
No.  211.— Italy.  Report  on  Condition  of  Labour.  (Pp.  85.  Price  6d.) 
No.  212.— Germany.  Report,  on  the  Prf  sent  State  of  the  Labour  Ques- 
tion. (Pp.32.  Price  2d.)  No.  213.— France.  Report  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  Labour  Question.  (Pp.  20.  Price  ljd )  No.  214.— 
Belgium.  Report  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Labour  Question.  (Pp. 
58.  Price  3d.)  No.  215.— Norway.  Report  on  the  Fisheries  of 
Norway.  (Pp.2.  Price  Jd.) 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


Albemarle.  January,  'd. 
A  ti^u*  on  Stone.   J.  McNeill  Whlttler. 
Foreign  Aff *ira  and  Home  Defence.  S:r 
C.  Dilk*. 

Ore*  k  at  Public  Schools.    Hon.  and  Rev. 

B.  Lytteiton. 
The  Primrose  League: 

1.  Ics   O.igin  and  Work.    Miss  H. 
N^vlll. 

2.  Its  Absurdity.   Otcar  Browning. 
Labour  Questions.   Ben  TiUttt. 

Alma  Mater.  December  16.  3d. 
Prof  est  or  Finlay,  cf  Aberdeen.  Wltb 
Portiait. 

Anti-Opium  News.  December  15. 
Tue  r  inaucxil  Aspect  of  the  Opium  Ques- 
tion. J.  G.  Alexander. 
Antiquary.  January.  Is. 
Toe  Hoiv  Coat  of  Treves.  (Illus.)  Rev. 

R.  F.  Clarke. 
The  Moral  of  the  Folk  Lore  Crogress. 

Charlotte  S.  Burn*. 
Archaeology  in  Reading  Museum.  Rev. 
P.  H.  DitohtJeld. 
Argosy.   January.  6d. 
In  the  L-tus  Land.  (Illus.)  Ckas.  W. 
Wood. 

Arts  Review-  January.  Is. 
Allan  Cul.os«.   Wi»h  Pottrait. 
Tbe  Review  of  Reviews.  With  Portrait 
of  W.  T.  Stead. 
Atalanta.   January.  6d. 

Cycling  for  Girls.  R.  Cochrane. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  January.  Is. 
Boston.   R  Oph  Waldo  Emerson. 
James  Russell  Lowell.  Henry  James. 
Birds  and  "  Bird«."   Bdith  M.  Tnomas. 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  London,  and 
Westminster  limit w.    C.  Marlon  D. 
Robeitton  Towers. 
The  Creed  of  the  Old  South.    B.  L. 

Giiders'eeve. 
The  Greatest  Need  of  College  Girls.  Annie 

P.  Call. 
The  Political  Situation. 
Australasian   Pastorallsts*  Review. 
November  16. 
Pleuro-Pn** um^nia.  A.  Loir. 
The  Colonial  Howe— Hunters  and  Hunt- 
in*.   II.   Lord  Onflow. 
Australian  Herald.  November.  6d. 

Toe  Feud  Between  Capitil  and  Labour. 
Australian  Independent.  November  16- 
Tbe  International  Congregational  Coun- 
cil. With  Portraits. 
Author.   (Boston.)    November.   10  cents, 
Methods  of  Authors.   I.  Dr.  H.  Brick- 
sen. 

Bankers'  Magazine  w  January,  is.  6J. 
Mr.  Gosc ben's  £1  Note  Scheme.  With 
Portrait. 

Financial  Outlook  for  1892.  W.  R.  Law- 
ton. 

Land,  Finance,  and  Banking  Troubles  in 

Australia. 
About  the  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Belford's  Monthly.  December.  25  cent*. 
An    Unrepresentative     Congress.  S. 

Cooley. 

On  the  Plains  Thirty  Years  Ago.  C. 

Biisell.  _ 
The  Work  of  Women.  Dr.  Huldah  T. 

Gunn.  «  « 

The  Reign  of  the  Huckster.    B.  W. 

Scaring. 

American  Slang.   C.  L.  Hildreth. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  January. 

;>8.od. 

Fifty  Years  of  Conservative  Influence— 

1842-1892. 
Pleasure.   Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
Sketches  from  Eastern  Travel. 
On  Fowlers  and  Wild  Fowling.  A  Son  of 

the  Marshes. 
Cricket  and  Cricketera. 
The  Fall  of  Balmaceda. 
Lord  Rosebery's  "  Pitt."  John  Skslton. 
The  Outlook  of  the  New  Year. 


Bookman.  Jancary.  6d. 
The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  their 

Circle.  Continued. 
Browning  Reminiscences.    With  Por- 
trait. 

Advice  to  a  Young  Journalist. 
Facsimile  cf  a  Burns  Document. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  January. 
Rare  Birds  at  the  Zoo.   (Illus.)   Dr.  W. 
T.  Greene. 

Beat  Ironwork  for  Boys.  (Illus.)  J.  A. 
Bower. 

Canadian  Queen.  November.  10  cts. 

Rudyard  Kipling.   (Witn  Portrait.) 
Cape  Illustrated  Magazine.  November. 
9d. 

The  Native  Question.  President  Reltz. 
Five  Hundred  Miles  In  a  Post.  Cart.  II. 
Mafeking  to  Macloutsie.  ( Illus.) 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.  January. 

7o. 

Tbe  Nickel  Mines  in  Central  Canada. 
(Illus.) 

Sparrows  and  Blackbirds.  (Illus.)  A.  J. 
Bam  ford. 

Mount  Mellick  Embroidery.  (Illus.) 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  January. 

6d. 

Mr.  Frederic   Harrison  at  Haslemere. 

(Illus.) 

A  Visit  ro  the  Treasury.  (Illus.) 

Mr.  B.  R.  Russell.  Editor  of  the  Liverpool 
Post.  (With  Portrait.) 

Mr.  Percy  Bunting,  Editor  of  the  Con- 
temporary Review.  (With  Portrait). 

Prof.  BlackioatHome.  (Illus.) 

How  our  Canal  Population  Lives.  (Illus.) 
Century.  January.  Is.  4d. 

The  Jews  in  New  York.  (Illus.)  B. 
Wheatley. 

Cutter's  L&st  Battle.  (Illus.)  Capt.  B. 

S.  Godfrev. 
Tbe  Jewish  Question.  Josephus. 
The  Alligator  Hunters  iu  Louisiana. 

(Llus.)  A.  Wilkinson. 
Wlsehcr*f(.    J.  M.  Buckley. 
Tbe  Discontent  of  the  Farmers.   J.  R. 

Dodge. 

Central  Africa.  January.  Id. 
Harv«v  Goodwin,   Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
(With  Portrait). 
Chambers's  Journal.  January.  8d. 
The  Utility  of  Small  Currency. 
Gibraltar  for  Twenty  Centuries. 
Charities  Review.  December.  20  cents. 
Working  Men's  Insurance.    Prof.  Mayo 
Smith. 

A  Word  to  Trades  Unions.  Prof.  J.  W. 
Jenks. 

Manual  Training.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Barrows. 
Co-operation  Against  Beggary.  John 

Glenn.  _ 
Free  Food  and  Free  Education.    A.  G. 

Warner. 

Neighbourhood  Guilds.  Edw.  King. 
Chautauquan.  January.  20  cents. 

The  Battles  of  Saratoga.  (Illus.)  John  G. 
Nicolav.  _  . 

States  Made  from  Territories.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Woodburn. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Quaker  City.  Recollec- 
tions of  Mark  Twain.  Mary  M.  Fair- 
banks. 

Progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Freeman. 
Niagara,  tbe  Motor  for  the  World's  Fair. 
Prof.  J.  Trowbridge. 
Church    Missionary  Intelligencer. 
January.  6d. 
The  Bible  in  Chinese.   Rev.  G.  Bnsor. 
Work  Among  the  Eskimos.  Rev.  B.  J. 

A  Modern  Apostle— the  Late  Rev.  A.  J. 

S  jmerville .  Canon  Bell . 
Church  Monthly.  Janusry.  id. 
Gravet  of  the  Young  in  Westminster 

Abbey.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 


Church  Reformer.  January.  2d. 
Th-  C  tusrs  of  Rural  Depopulation.  Fredk. 
Verindtr. 

Coming  Day.  Jannry.  3d. 
Thn  iJiole  and  Womankind.    J.  Page 
Hopps. 

Contemporary  Pulpit.  January,  ftd. 
Tbe    Divine  Fatheruood.    Rev.  Ossian 
Davles. 

Contemporary  Review.  January.  2s.  6d. 
The  Tsar  Pereecuu  r.   E.  B.  Lauin. 
Ta*»  London  Water  Companies.  Arch.  B. 
Dobbs. 

The  Failure  of  the  Nile  Campaign. 

Archibald  Forbes. 
Probability  and  Faith.    Bishop  Harvey 

Goodwin. 

Village  Life  in  France.  Bey.  W.  Tuck- 

TheRevival of  Hf my  VI IT.   F.  H.  Hill. 

Liberal  Theology  iu  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. T.C.  Snow. 

Conversations  and  Correspondence  with 
Thomas  Carlyle,  I.  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy. 

Cornhlll  Magazine.  January.  6d. 

Cold. 

Old  Men,  by  One  of  Tb*»m. 
A  Railway  Journey  in  Russia. 

Economic  Journal-  December.  6s. 
Introductory     Lecture     on  Political 

Economy.  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgewortb. 
ThA  Alleged  Difference  in  tn«  Wages  of 

Man  and  Women.  Sidney  Webb. 
The  Coal  Question.   Forster  Brown. 
The  New  Theory  of  Interest.  W.  Smart. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Socialist  Programme 

in  Germany.  Prof.  G.  Adler. 
Labour  Troubles  in  New  Zealand.  W.  T. 

C  bar  le  wood. 
An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Circulation 

of  tbe  Rupee.  F.  C.  Harrison. 
The  Silver  Question  in  America.  T.  Lloyd. 
Industrial  Congress.  John  Rae. 
The  Causes  of  Poverty.   H.  Dendy. 

Educational  Review  (New  York). 
December.  Is.  8d. 

Lowell  us  an  Educator.   Seth  Low. 

The  Action  of  the  Colleges  upon  the 
Schools.  William  C.  Collar. 

A  Statistical  Study  of  Memory  and  Associ- 
ation. J.  Jastrow. 

College  Atble  ics  and  Heart  Disease. 
Dudley  A.  Sargent. 

Contemporary  Educational  Thought  In 
Great  Britain.  J.  G.  Fitch. 

City  School  Supervision.  Thomas  M. 
Balllet 

Educational  Review  (London).  January. 
6d. 

Professional  Training  for  Teachers.  J.  G. 
Fitch. 

Cambridge  and  Technical  Education  in 
tbe  Counties.  Stanley  L«athes. 

About  Sohoolmasters.  J.  T.  W.  Perowne. 

Day  Training  Colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Rev.  W.  W.  Jackson. 

Agriculture  in  the  Universities.  A.  P. 
Laurie. 

The  English  School  and  Its  Opponents  at 

Oxford.   F.  York  Powell. 
Tin   Educational   Institutions  of  the 

Crystal  Palace.  (Illus.) 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.  January, 
tfd. 

"Henry  VIII."  on  the  Stage.  (Illus.) 

Fred.  Hawkins. 
A  Tobacco   Factory.    (Illus.)  Joseph 

Hatton. 

Wolt-Huntlog  in  Russia.  (Illus.)  Dr.  B.  J. 
Dillon. 

Village  Life  in  the  Olden  Time.  (Illus.) 
F.G»le. 

The  Sorting  of  Paupers.  (Illus.)  Edith 
Sellers. 

An  Old  Fife  Burgh  Town.— Dyssrt.(lllus.) 

D.  S.  Meldrum. 
Fruit  Ranching.  (Illus.)  Hugh  Marshall. 
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Esqulline  (Borne).  December.  1  f r.  50  c. 
La  etb  DUooveries  iu  Home.   L.  Borsari. 
A  Pictuie  Convicted  of  Heresy.  An  Altar- 
Pieoe  by  Botticelli.  Leader  Scott. 

Expositor.  January,  la. 
Gideon.  Piot.  W.  Q.  Elmslie. 
Abraham  Kuenen.  Canon  Oheyne. 

Expository  Times.  January.  6d. 
Arnold  Toynbee.   Eleanor  F.  Jourdain. 

Fire  and  Water.  January,  id. 
Typical  European  Fire  Brigades:  The 
Feueruxhr  ot  Berlin. 

i  Fireside.  January.  Ad. 

1     Oxiora  as  it  Waa.   Archdeacon  Whately. 

i  Fortnightly  Review.  January.  2s.  63. 
The  Conservative  Foreign  Policy,  Sir 
C.  W.  Dllke. 
I     Toe  New  Astronomy.  Sir  Robert  BUI 
1     A  Handful  of  Lead.  Sir  Henry  Pott Uiger. 
Undtr  the  Yoke  of  the  Butterflies.  II. 

Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 
Toe  Bliod  Guides  of  lcaly.  Ouida. 
Pollip  Bourke  Marston.    Coulaon  Ker- 
naban. 

Tbc  Administration  of  Justice  in  America. 

Wm.  Roberts. 
Victor  Hugo:  *4Dieu."  A.  CL  Swinbourne. 
Parnell  and  Butt:  A  Dialogue.   H.  D. 

Traill. 

Forum.    November.   50  cents. 

Degradation  by  Pensions— the  Protest  of 
Loyal  Volunteers.  Lieut.  A.  B.  Foote. 

Significance  of  the  Massachusetts  B lec- 
tion.   Gov.  W.  B.  Russell. 

The  Jewish  Persecution— Its  Financial 
and  International  Aspects.  A.  Leroy- 
Beaulitu. 

French     Fueling    towards  Germany. 

Cimille  P,lltt*n. 
Should  the  Silver  Law  of  1890  be  Ripealed  ? 

Jacob  H.  bcblff. 
A  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System. 

Horace  White. 
Bank  N<  te    Circulation— Mr.  Barter's 

Plan.    H.  W.  Cannon. 
Is  Modern  Education  a  Failure  ?  Frederia 

Harrison. 

Reformatory  or  Punitive  Prison  Manage- 
ment ?   B.  C.  Foster. 

The  Work  of  Women's  Clubs.  Alice  H. 
Koine. 

Need  School  be  a  Blight  to  Child  Life? 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice. 
A  Day  with  Lord  Tennyson.   Sir  Edwin 

Arnold. 

Frank    Leslies    Popular  Monthly. 

January.   k6  cents. 
The  Dardanelles  Question.  (IUus.)  J*hn 

L.  Wils-n.  ,„  v 

The  Sea  Horses  and  thtlr  Chase.  (Ulus.) 

B.  Ingersoll.  mm  „ 

Down  the  Rhone.  (Illos.)  J.  McMullen. 
Woman's  Life  in  Turkey.  (Illus.)  O.ive 

Barter. 

Material  Spooks.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  January,  is. 
A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Oracles. 

Basil  Williams. 
Leaves  from  a  Diary.   Per  y  FitzgeraW. 
Oar  First  Great  Sea-light  -Slujs.  Philip 

Kent. 

The  Stolen  Key.  Robert  Shindler 
The  Fusl  of  the  Sun.  J.  B.  Goee. 
The    Last   Poems    of    Philip  Boarke 
Marston. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.   January.  6d. 
Outdoor  Gnin**  from  Over  the  Sei.  III. 

(IUus.)  H.Townsend. 
The  Flower  Girls  of  London.    I.  Emma 
Brewer. 

Chamois  Leather  Embroidery  and  Paint- 
ing.  (Illus.)  Blanche  C.  Saward. 

Good  Words.  January.  6d. 
Te»kesbu«-v  Abb*»v.  (UlnO  Dean  Spence. 
Highland  Smugglers.  (IUus.) 
Th«  Wrinkles  on  the  Face  of  Mother 
Earth.   Prof.  Green. 


Great  Thoughts.  January,  is. 

Too  Education  ot  the  Future.  Grant 
Allen. 

St.  Giles's  Mission  to  Discharged 
Prisoners.  With  Portraits.  F.  M. 
Holmes. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  With  Portrait. 

C.  Kerns han. 
How  Frank  B.  Stockton  Writes.  With 

Portrait.   R.  Blathwayt. 
Harper's  Magazine.  January,  is. 
Canada's  Ei  Dorado- British  Columbia. 

(Illus.)  Julian  Ralph. 
Aaron  Burr's  Conspiiacy  and  Trial.  With 

Portrait.   W.  S.  Drjsdale. 
Our  Exposition  at  Chicago.  With  Map. 

J.  Ralph. 

Popular  L  fe  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Capitals.   (Illus.)   W.  Singer. 

The  Neo-Chiistian  Movement  in  France. 
Viscount  E.  M.  de  Vogue. 

Personal  Recollections  ot  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne.  I.  H.  Badge. 

L-ndon  of  Charles  the  Second.  (Hint.) 
Walter  Besant. 

Help.  January.  Id. 
••  The  Workhouse  Christ." 
What  Has  Been  Done  at  Sheffield. 
Religious  Instruction  in  Workhoutes. 
The  Brabazon  Scheme.   Lady  M  atb. 
A  Programme  of  Poor  Law  Rtform. 
A  Model  Workhouse  Infirmary— Birming- 
ham 

Children  in  Workhouses. 
Entertainments  for  the  Workhouse. 

Home  Messenger.  January,  id. 
Tue  Gentle  Art  of  Home-Making.  I. 
Annie  S.  Swan. 

Homlletic  Review-  December.   

Eugene  Bersier.  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Wilkinson. 
To«  Biblical  Tests  Applied  to  Recent 

Claims.   II.   Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.  Huloe.t. 
William  Cixton,  the  Old  English  Printer. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt. 
Biblical  H  tmiletics.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.  Knox. 
Training  Men  to  Preach.    Rtv.  Dr.  E.  G. 

Robinson. 

Hygienic  Review.  January.  2d. 
Some  Animals  I  nave  Eaten.  C.  K.  Murray 

Irish  Monthly.   January.  6i. 
Howth.    Rosa  Mulholland. 
The  American  M*ll.   Alfred  Webb. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

Januiry.  6d. 
AinlraWa :   A  Vindication.  Sir  Edward 
Braddon. 
Junior  Magazine.  January.  2d. 
•  Acro«s  Uie  Water  "—Dublin.  Ernest 
Hope. 

Kindergarten.  December.  20 
Tne  Legend  or  the  ChrUt  Child  and  St. 

An»  him  v.   (IUu*.)  A'ice  H.  Putnam. 
Clay  Modelling.   Josephine  C.  Locke. 

Knowledge.   January.  6d. 
The  Astronomic  1  Explanation  of  a  Glacial 

Period.    Sir  Robert.  Bali. 
A  Gossip  on  Ghott  Names.  Continued. 

Canon  I«aac  Taylor. 
British    Mosses.     Continued.  (Illus.) 

Lord  Justice  Frv. 
Tbe  Canons  of  Colorado   (Illus.)  Rev. 

H.  J.  Hut3hinson. 

Ladies' Home  Journal.  January.  10  c. 
Mrs.  Burton  Ha-nson. 
Mr.  Be»ch*r.  as  I  Knew  Him.   With  Por- 
traits. IV.  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Wonun  as  Illustrators.   Maude  Haywood. 

Lamp.   January.  6d. 
O  ir  City  Princes— The Greshams.  (Illus.) 
The  Hostess.   Lady  Grace. 

Leisure  Hour.  January.  6d. 
Th«  Gre*t  Ancles  of  the  Equator.  I. 

With  Map  and  Illustr»tion». 
A  Floating  Republic— The  Buccaneers  of 

the  West  Indie*.    I.    R.  Robertson. 
Th«  Railway  Hors*  an^  the  Carrier's 

Horse.   (Illus.)  W.  J.  Gordon. 
A  Skating   Trip  in  Holland.  (Illus.) 

Charles  Whymper. 


Lippincott's  Magazine.   January,  is. 

Tue  Kaitor-in-Chiefn  Story.  With  Por- 
trait. Colonel  A.  K.  McClure. 

Tbe  Decline  of  Politeness.  Amelia  B. 
Ban*. 

Boxing.  (Illus.)  Daniel  L.  Dawson. 

Literary  Opinion.  January.  6d. 
Wordsworth  on  Old  Age.     Sir.  Bdw. 
Strachey. 

.  Algernon  Cbarles  Swinburne.  With  Por- 
trait.  Richard  Le  Galllenne. 

Little  Folks.   January.  6d. 
Tr»«  Manchester  Ship  Canal.   (Illus.)  H. 
W.  Smith. 

Tmh  Central  Telegraph  Office.  Edith  A, 
Flndlay. 

Longman's  Magazine.  January,  ed. 

King  William  Vlll."  on  iLe  Stage.  R. 

W.  Lowe  and  Wm.  Archer. 
Tb«  ••  Donna"  in  1891. 
The  Sea's  Finny   Nurslings.     Bdw.  E. 

Prince. 

Lucifer.  December  15.  Is.  6d. 

The  Seven  Principles  of  Man.  (Con- 
cluded.) Annie  Besant. 

Theoeophy  as  it  Presents  Itself  to  an 
Outsider.   P.  N.  Patsnksr. 

Ought  Theoiophists  to  be  Propagandists  ? 

A  Bnwltched  Life.   H.  P.  Blavataky. 

An  Outline  of  the  Secret  Doctrine.  (Con- 
tinued.) 
Lyceum.   December  15.  4d. 

Early  English  Romances,  ill.  Havelok. 
Prof.  T.  Arnold. 

The  Norwegian  Literary  Triumvirate.  II. 

Macmillan*s  Magazine.  Januar**.  Is. 
Hungry  Children.  H.  Clarence  Bourne. 
Andrew  M*rvell. 

in  the  Land  of  Champagne.  Cbarles 
Edwardes. 

Politics  and  Industry.  Thomas  Whit- 
taker. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  De- 
cember. 50  cents. 

Sonne  of  Queen  Itabella's  Descendant*. 
With  Portraits.   Mrs.  M*r»ha  J.  Lamb. 

Career  of  Brigadier-General  Jekhro  Sum- 
ner. Pres.  K.  P.  Battle. 

The  Colonial  Meeting  -  House.  Roy 
Singleton. 

Pen  Portraits  of  Washington.  Extracts 

from  Letters  and  Journal  of  the  Prince 

de  Broglie.   Horatio  King. 
Tb*»  Code  in  North  Carolina.  Prof.  S.  B. 

Weeks.  ' 
General  G«r>rge  Irar.Vs  Military  Career. 

Reply— Dr.  G.  E.Manigault. 
A  Forgotten  Republic- Sc.  Gall.  S.  H.  M. 

flyers. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.  De- 
cember. Js. 

European  Literature  in  tbe  Mission 
Fields.   Rev.  Dr.  F.  F.  Kllinwood. 

The  Evangelisation  of  Israel.  Prof.  G.  H. 
Schodde. 

Some  Polemical  Writings  against  the 
Jews  in  the  First  Seven  Centurits. 
Kev.  B.  Pick. 

The  Tour  of  the  Lantern.  F.  E.  Hosklns. 

Month.  January.  2s. 
What  is  Tbeosophy  ?  The  Editor. 
Evolution.   Rev.  John  Gerard. 
Toe  Ap^sMe  of  Co'd  Water— Kneipp. 
Catholic  England  in  Modern  Times.  III. 
Rev.  John  Morris. 
Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 
Lore  and  Legend.  December,  tfd. 
Windmills,   (llius.)  Jas.  Clephan. 
The  Walls  of  Newcastle.   (IUus.)   J.  B. 
Biyle. 

Monthly  Packet.  J  nuaxy.  is. 

Jane  Austen  ani  Her  Htrolnes.  W.  W. 
Fowler.  „  ,r  v 

An  Old  Woman's  Outlook.   C.  M.  Yonpe. 

Hospitsl  Nundng.    H.  M.  and  R.  >\  ils.«n. 

Cameos  from  English  History— the  Geor- 
gian Colony.   C.  M.  Yonge. 
National  Magazine  of  India.  October. 
1  rupee. 

Luchmee  Bsl,  Ranee  of  JhinsL 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


National  Review.  January.  2«.  6d. 
Tn©  Rural  Vutor.    Sir  Heroerr,  Maxwell. 
Domestic  Decorations.  Lady  Calm  Camp- 
be' I. 

The  Greatness  of  Pitt.   T.  B.  Kebbel, 
Men  of  Letters  and  the  State.   W.  Bart 
Hodgson. 

A  Coruer  of  Essex.   Julia  Cartwrfght. 
Women  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  J.  A. 
Alger. 

The  Mystery  of  Gravitation.   J.  E.  Gore. 
Men-Servants  in  In*iia.   C.  T.  Buokland. 
Mr.    Goschen's    Mission.    A.  E/mont 
Hike. 

Nature  Notes.  D.e.mber.  2d. 
A  Msdfoval  Seibornlan— Sc.  Francis  of 
Ass'si. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.  January. 
Is. 

The  Universities  and  Elementary  Educa- 
tion.  Rev.  F.  L.  H.  Millard. 
Olsrgv  Pens  oris -A  Scheme.   Riv.  Dr. 

S.  J.  Eile«. 
The  Anglo-Cathol'c   Movement  among 

the  J ews.   U  jv.  F.  Arnold. 
Sydnev  3jaith,   Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford. 
Oar  Villige  Churches.    W.  H.  Daven- 
port-Adams. 
UnpablishM  Fragments  of  Co'cridge  and 

Limb.   W.  T.  Brooke. 
The  World  of  Insects.  A  goes  Gib:rne. 

New  England  Magazine.  December,  25  c. 
Cauadiau  Jnurn*i<bts   and  Journalism. 

(liius.)  W.  B.  Harte. 
Brunswick  and  Bowdoin  College.  (Mas.) 
4        C.  L.  Slntberv. 

Blaok  and  White.    (Ilius )    Lillie  S. 

Chaoe  Wyman. 
Fen  Pictures  of  the  Bosphorus.    (Illus  ) 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 
Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft.  (Illus.)  W. 
S.  Navins. 

The  New  South -Fort  Worth,  (lllas.) 

F.  M.  Clarke. 
New  Review.  January,  li. 

Wotton  Rrinfred.     Chip.  I.- III.  An 

Unpubliah»d  Novel.   Thomas  Carl  vie. 

Merry    Eogland."    Duke    of  Marl* 

borough. 

The  Daoger*  of  the  Analytic  Spirit  in 

Fiition.   Paul  Bourget. 
England  in  Egypt.   Madame  Adam  and 

E  lward  Dicey. 
H  >w  Intemperance  has  bawi  Successfully 

Combated.   Duchess  or  Rutland. 
Ttie  Literary  Drama.   H.  A.  Jon»s. 
Authors  and  Critics.   Augustine  Birrell. 
later- Amral    Communication.  Camlile 

Fiammarion. 
Nineteenth  Century.  Jannary.  2s.  6d. 
The  Horrors  of  Hunger.   Nicholas  Shish- 

koff. 

Lord  Roseberv  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Hon. 
R-ginald  Ji.  Br*tt. 

Hypnotism  and  Humbug.   Dr.  E.  Hart. 

Protection— Free  Trade  — Fair  Trade- 
Colonial  Trade.  Earl  Grey. 

Our  Minor  Poets.   H.  D.  Traill. 

Eleetr'cal  Transmission  of  Power.  Earl 
of  Albemarle. 

Imperial  Federation  for  Naval  Defence. 
Lord  Brassey. 

Mutual  AH  among  the  Barburians. 
Prin^  Krapotkl". 

Man,  Eit»o  anl  West.  Rev.  Simuel  A. 
Barnett. 

Taxes  on  Transport.   W.  M.  Ac*orth. 
The  Rural  Voter— 

1 .  The  I/rw,  the  Land,  and  the  Labourer. 
Lord  Thring. 

2.  Farm  Labourers  and  their  Friends. 
William  E.  Btjv. 

3.  Hodge  at  Home.     Mrs.  Stephen 
Bateon 

North  American  Review.  December. 
5  >  c*»nts. 

Thoughts  on  the  N^gro  Problem.  James 
Bryce. 

The  Three  Philanthropists.  Col.  R.  G. 
IngersoU. 

The  Benefits  of  War.  Admiral  S.  B.  Luc». 
A  Gr  at  Statistical  Investigation.  Hon. 
C.  D.  Wiight. 


Is    Corporal    Punishment  Degrading? 

Dean  Gregory. 
Italy  and  the  Pope.  II.   Signor  Crispi. 
Katlway  Rates.   General  H.  Porter. 
Tne  Workingman  and  Free  Silver.    T.  V. 

Powderly. 

The  Quorum  in  European  Legislatures, 

Theodore  Stanton  and  others. 
Football,  Joseph  H.  Sears. 
Do  Americans  L>ve  Money  P  J.  H.  Browne. 
The  Poor  Man  at  Harvard.   A  44  Grind." 
My  Gold  Cure.   Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley. 

Poet-Lore.  December  15.  25  cents. 
"  Hamlet."  Charles  H.  Burr,  jun. 
The  Whitman-Shakespeare  Question.  J. 
Trumbull. 

Popular   Science  Monthly.  January. 

50  cents. 

Rtcent  Advances  in  the  Pottery  Industry. 

(Illus.)  Edwin  A.  Barber. 
Tneology  and  Political  Economy.  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White. 
Preacher  s  Magazine.  January,  sd. 

The  Churches  and  the  Working  People. 
Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  Janu- 
ary. 6d. 

The  Home  Life  of  Her  Majesty.  (Illus.) 

A.  A.  Bircbenongh. 
Quiver.   January.  6d. 

Thn  Gospel  in  the  Open  Air.  (Illus.) 

G.  H.  Pike. 

Tools  and  Workmen  Amongst  the  Woo'a. 
(I'lm.)   Rev.  B.  G.  John-. 

Regions  Beyond.  December.  3d. 
Dr.   Harry    Guinness  on  the  C.ngo. 
(Illus.) 

Congregationalism  and  the  Evangelisa- 
tion of  the  World. 

Review  of  the  Churches.  December  15. 

tfd. 

The  Late  Bishop  cf  Carlisle.  With  Por- 
trait. Bishop  Boyd- Carpenter. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Munro  Gioson.  With 
Portrait. 

The  Place  of  the  Parson  in  Politics.  Rev. 
Canon  Barker,  Rev.  W.  Tuokwell,  Kev. 
Guinness  Rogers,  and  others.  With 
Portraits. 

The    Chler  Temperance  Organisations. 

With  Portraits  of  Temperance  Leaders. 

Archdeacon  Farrar. 
The  Lmdon  School  Boird  Election.  Hon. 

Lyulph  otanley. 

St.  Nicholas.   January.  Is. 
War    Eephants.     illlus.)     Chas.  F. 
Holder. 

Two  Qu'er  Cousins  or  the  Crab.  (Illus.) 
Eliza  R.  Scidmore. 
Science  and  Art.  January.  3d. 
Tne  Lantern  as  a  Teaching  Power.  (Illus.) 

H.  Suowdcn  Ward. 
Egyptian  Art.   Charles  Ryan. 

Scots  Magazine.  January.  6d. 
Avatar. 

The  Literature  of  Advertisements.  Jessie 

P.  Find  lay. 
IsUy  Parliaments.   D.  Anderson. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  January.  Is. 
Pans  Tb»atr*s  und  Concert*.     I.  The 

Corned ie-Francaise,  and    the  Odeon. 

(Illus  )   Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Crime  and  the  Law.    Frederick  Smvfcb. 
A  D*v  With  the  Donkey  B  »yt.  (Illus.) 

B.  HT.  a.d  E.  W.  Bl-shneld. 
Bokhara  Revisited.   (Idus.)   Rev.  Dr.  H. 

Lansdell. 
Strand.  Drcember.  6d. 
Sir  Augustus  Harris.  With  Portrait  and 

Illustrations. 
Ghosts.  (Illus.)  Irving  Montagu. 
An  Unpublished  Letter  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Portraits  of  Mary    Anderson,  Andrew 

Lang,  Lord  Coleridge,  Prinoe  Bismarck, 

and  others. 
Christmas  Crackers.   (Illus  ) 
Sunday  at  Home.  January.  6d. 
The  Apology   of  Aristides.     Rtv.  Dr. 

Stoke*. 

The  Religions  of  India,  as  Illustrated  by 
their  Temples. 


Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  Belgium. 
(Iilua.)  II. 

Sunday  Magazine.  January.  6d 
J. he  Jewish  Colony  in  London.  I.  (Illus.) 

Mrs.  Brewer. 
Industries  it  the  Ho'y  Land.  (Hint.) 

Rev.  W.  M.  Statbam. 
Barbarous  Russia.   Mary  Harrison. 
Beyond  the  Frosty  Caucasus.  (Illus.) 

M.  A.  Morrison. 
Our  Children  s  She'.ter.  (Illus.)  Baroness 

Burdett-Coutts. 

Temple  Bar.   January.  Is. 
Tne  Weudrd  Poets— the  Brownings.  Mrs. 

Andrew  Crosse. 
Amlel's  Journal. 
Mirabeau. 

R .  uts  Marching.  Lieut.-Col.  P.  C.  Whal- 
ley. 

Charles  James  Napier. 
Thinker.  January.  Is. 
Inspiration    and   Criticism.     Prof.  J. 
Ivtrach. 

Mrs.  Becant's  Doubt,  and  her  Interview 
with  Dr.  Pusey.  K  v.  Dr.  C.  Chapman. 
United  Service  Magazine.  January,  is. 

Pi  inciplas  i  f  Army  rr ^motion.  General 
Sir  John  Adve. 

The  Present  Fortifications  of  Constanti- 
nople and  its  Environs.  II.  R.  von 
Bie'rar  tein. 

The  Three  Ruling  Races  of  the  Future. 
I.  Col.  H.  Elsdale. 

Sandhurst  anl  its  Legends.  III.  Lieut.- 
Col.  C.  Cooper  King. 

Our  Military  Weakness  in   India.  III. 

C.  B.  Norman. 

Our  Non-Commissioned  Officers.  A  Troop 

Sergeant-M«jor  of  Dragoons. 
Recre  st  ion  Workshops  for  e  oldiers.  Rev. 

E.  J.  Hardy. 
University  Correspondent;  Dec.  15.  2d. 
London  University  and  tne  Study  of  Hi*- 

tory.   0.  S.  Fearonside. 
Victorian  Magazine.  January.  6d. 
Further  C-uiestions  of  an  Opium  Eater. 

Edited  by  Alex.  H.  Japp. 
Thin- s  to  oe  thankful  for.  Isabella  Fyvie 

Mayo. 

Charlotte  Corday.   Sarah  Ty tier. 
Welsh  Review.  January.  6d. 
Tne  iMtie  outside  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

Harold  Frederic. 
A  Wel'h  Programme.   Alfred  Thomas. 
The  Church  in  Wa'es.   C.  H.  Glascodine. 
Thn  Priest  In    Pontic*.     Sir    G rattan 

Esmonde, 

Th°ology  and   fcQe   Welsh  University. 
Prof.  W.  Evans. 
Western  Magazine  and  Portfolio, 

January.  Id. 
Lord  Lytton  and  the  Indian  Vicerryalty. 
Westminster  Review.  January.  2«.  6i. 
The  L  gic  of  a  Gnost's  Advocate.   D.  G. 
Ritchie. 

Colonial  G->vernm«nt  of  Great.  Britain. 
Inspirit  ion  and  Trutb.  Walter  Lloyd. 
Surgp^n   Parke's   African  Experiences. 

D.  F.  Hftnoiffan. 

Our  Ionian  Frontier  Expeditions.  J. 
Dac  »t*. 

Am  Women  Protected?  Matilda  M. 
Bla*e. 

Tne  Horr irs  of  Sport.   Lady  F.  Dixie. 
On  the  Nature  of  State  Interference. 

Wilson's     Photographic  Magazine. 
DecemVr  5.   30  cents. 

Modern  Methods  of  Illustration.  Con- 
tinued. W.  H.  Hyslop 

Photoffraphic  Chemistry.  Continued. 
Young  England.  January.  ?d. 

Thn  Northern  Homes  of  Our  Winter 
Birds.   (Illus.)   F.  A.  Fulcher. 
Young  Man.  Janusry.  3d. 

How  to  Conauer  an  Audience.  Interview 
with  Rev.  Price  Hughes.   P.  L.  Parker. 

•'Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford." 
W.  J.  Damson. 

The  Home  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  (Il'ue.) 

When  I  Was  a  Young  Man.  Prof.  J.  S. 
Blackie. 
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POETRY,  ART,  AND  MUSIC. 


T.  W. 


POETRY. 

Atalanta.  January. 
January.   IUus.    Elsie  Kendall. 
The  Joke.  EN. 

Sic  Vos  non  vodU.  A.  M.  C.  Taylor. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  January. 
Down  by  the  Sh^re  in  December. 
Parsous. 

Belford's  Monthly.  December. 

O  Fireflies,   Trim  your  Lamps  Anew. 
Etixabeth  Akers. 

My  Tiro  Poett.  A.  B.  Paine. 
Cape  Illustrated  Magazine.  November. 

The  Long  Trail.   Kuayard  Kipling. 

Century.  January.   ^ 

The  Cloud  Maiden.   W.  W.  Camp'ieU. 
A  Parting  Guest.   M.  Nicholson. 
A  Garland.   Prank  D.  Sherman. 
New    Years    Bve.    Ulna.    Alice  W. 

Brotherton. 
Sonnet  on  the  Sonnet.   Intgo  D-ane. 
Five  Poems  by  Thomai  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Cornhill.  January. 
Time  and  Change. 

Expositor.  January. 
At  Midnight.   Dean  Chad  wick. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 
January. 

Columbus.   Joaquin  Miller. 

A  Village  Maid.  (IUus.)  Arthur  Salmon. 
Girl's  Own  Paper.  January. 

Christ  mas    Rotes.     (Illus.)  Augusta 
Hancock.  _    ,„  mm 

A  Caristmas  Carol.   S.  F.  A.  Caulfleld. 
Good  Words.  January. 

Goodwin  Sand*.   Wm.  Canton. 

The  Forest  of  Arden.  John  Beid. 
Harper's.  January. 

Toe  Sorrow  of  Rtmab.  (Illus.)  A.  Bate*. 
Irish  Monthly.  January. 

New  Ye*r  Bells.   EUnor  Sweet  man 

Father  Damien.   Mary  Gorges. 
Leisure  Hour.  January. 

Tha  Year's  Biith.   Maxwell  Gray. 

Remembrance.   L.  M.  Little. 

Lippincott's.  January. 

I'd*  Gudewlfe.   J.  W.  Riley. 

Mv  Love  and  I.   A.  P.  Ternune. 

A  Fragment -Daniel  L.  Dswsou. 
Longman's  Magazine.  January. 

Banbury  Town.   Clothilde  Balfour. 
Macmillan.  January. 

A  Loudon  Rose.   Ernest  Rhys. 
Magazine     of    American  History. 
December. 

The  Two  Lincoln*.  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Richards. 
The  Guna  in  the  Grass.   Thomas  Frost. 

Monthly  Packet.  January. 
Infaut<y.    Hartley  Coleridge. 
New  Year.  BltncbeOram. 
New  England  Magazine.  December. 
Pnyhis.    Henry  C.  Wood. 
ParneU.   T.  H.  Fa«ibam. 
Winter.  Ju»»e  M.  Lippmann. 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn.  (Illus.)  Zltella 

Cocke. 
Gwenlyn.   Ernest  Rhys. 
Fortune  Telling.   Marion  P.  Guild. 
Scots  Magazine.  January. 

Three  Poems  oy  Patrick  P.  A'exander. 
Scrlbner.  January. 
A  Balltde  of  D*wn.  H.  McCullocb,  jun. 
At  Noon.   G.  SanUyana. 
Armistice.   Ellen  Burroughs. 
The  Lamp  in  the  Pool.   Graham  R.  Tom- 
son. 

The  Dean  of  Bourses.   B.  Wendall. 
Song.  Duncan  C.  Scott. 

Strand  Magazine.  De^?mlrrj,  T  „  . 
Th*  Winding  Walk.  (Illus.)  F.  L.  M«1r. 
A  Vision  of  St.  Nicholas.    (Illus.)    C.  C. 

Moore. 

Sunday  at  Home.  January. 
Waiting  for  Jack.  (Illus.)  Isabella  Fy vie 
Mayo. 


Sunday  Magazine.  J«wary. 

Chliaren  oi  ihe  Sun.  Sarah  Doudney. 
Temple  Bar.  January. 

Kicnard  Jefferles.  Mary  Geoghegan. 

A  Bachelor's  Ballade.  ^    OI  , 

How   to    be    Happy  though  Single. 
Edmund  Vlney. 
Theatre.  January. 

Home  at  Last.  Clement  Scolt. 


ART. 

L'Art.  Paris.  10  fr.    December  1. 
AugusteVitu.   (Illus.)  A.  De  Latour. 
Mile  Delaunay.  Continued.  (Illus.)  Paul 
Leroi. 

December  15. 
Exhibition  of  Dutch  Old  Masters  in  Paris 
for  the  Benefit  of  ihe  Poor.  (Idus.)  L. 
Gauchez. 

Elie  DeUunay.     Continued.  (Illus.) 

P.  Leroi.  _ 
Bdouard    Lalo.    (With  Portrait.)  G. 

Servleres.  _  , 

Raffet.  Ar.  is t.  (Illus.)  A.  de  Buisseret. 
Reviews  of  Christmas  Books.  (Illus.) 
Art  Amateur.  January.  ls.6d. 
"Tne  Golden  Stair ,r  of  Burne  Jones. 

Metall0Work  in  the  Spitzer  Museum. 
(Illus.)  C.  Wason. 

Art  Journal.  ***™*Z-  XVJS'^l  w 
••  A  Street  in  Cologne.    Etching  by  A.  H. 

AxeT^H.  Ha'g.  (TOus.)  C  L.  Hind. 
The  Sculptor  s  MUtake.  (Illus.)  J.  Lc- 

maitre.  _ 
A  Connoisseur  and  His  Surroundings. 

-Mr.  James  Orrcck.  (Illus.)  C.  Mona- 

Str°Joshua  Reynolds  and  His  Models. 
(Illus.)  F.  A.  Gerard. 

Callings  and  Floors.    (IUuf.)  Aymer 
Vail  an  ce.  ,  k  . 

The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edin- 
burgh, and   Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith, 
Director.    With  Portrait,  and  other 
Illustrations.  H.  M.  Cundall. 
Atalanta.  January.   

Rovnl  Favourites.   lUustrattons  from  Sir 
Edwin  Land  seer.  Adela  E.  Oppen. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  January. 
Why  Socialism  Ajpeals  to  Artists.  W. 
Crane. 

^K  dJXT  (lUn..)  W.  J.  SiiH- 
man. 

Chambers's  Journal.  January. 

Concerning  K  tod  log. 
Chautauquan.  January. 

Ulcwer.  (Illus.)  M.  Thompson. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly 
January. 

Anjellca  Kauffmann.    With  Portrait. 

Evelyn  M.  Moore.  v  „ 

Stained  Glass  in  America,  (nius.)  Roger 

Blordan. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.   December  l. 
Siraon-Jacquea    Rochard.    I.  Charles 

Bphrussi.  ,    ,_  . 

The  Collection  of  Arms  in  t*«  Museum  of 

the  Louvre.   I.   M.  M.  Maindron. 
Elie   Delaunay.    (Conducted).    M.  G. 

T^Troe^Architect  of  the  Old  Town 
Hall  of  Paris.  M.  Bernard  Prost. 

German  Art.  M.  T.  deWyzewa. 

Art  Bibliography  for  the  Last  Six  Months 
of  the  Year  1891.  M.  Paulln  Teste. 

Magazine  of  Art.  January,  is. 
p^trilt  of  a  Lady.  Photogravure  after 

John  RusselLU'  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.    G.  C.  Williamson. 

Houw»  Architecture— Exterior.  (Illus.) 
K.  Blomfleld. 


Two  Winter  Exhibitions.    (Illus.)  F. 
Wedmore. 

Book-Edge  Decoration.    (Illus.)  Miss 

S.  T.  Prideaux. 
The  Dulwlch  Gallery.  I.  (IUus.)  W. 
Armstrong. 
Portfolio.  January.   2s.  6d. 

The  Hookworm."  Etching  after  J.  A. 
Lomax. 

The  Inns  cf  Court.  I.  (Illus.)  W.  J. 
Lottie. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  "  Hogarth."  (Illus.) 

C.  Phillips. 
"  A  Spanish  Shepherd."    Etching  by  H. 

Macbeth  Raeburn.  ...    %  w 

The  Yorkshire  Coast.    I.    (Illus.)  J. 

Ley  land. 
Scribner's.  January. 
Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Washington 

Allston.  (Illus.)  „„  v 

American  Illusl  ration  of  To-day.  (IUus.) 

W.  A.  Coffin. 


MUSIC. 

Amateur  Work.  January.  6d. 
Viojin  Making  as  It  Was  and  Is.  (Illus.) 
How  to  Builda  Small  Organ.  (IUus.) 

Atalanta.  January. 

Maoame  Albanl.   With  Portrait.  A.  D. 
Van dam. 
Blackwood.  Janusry. 

An  Estimate  of  Mozart.   F.  J.  Crowest. 

Century.  December.      _  „„A. 
Gounvd  in  Italy  and  Germany.  With 
Portrait.    Reminiscences,  by  Charles 
Francois  Gounod.  (Recent). 


Lippincott's.  January. 
Agnes    Huntingdon.  With 
J.  F.  R. 


Portrait. 


Magazine  of  Music.  January.  6d. 

Musical  Socieiies  of  the  Metropolis,  I. 
The  Philharmonic  Society.  W.  H. 
Gummings. 

The  Future  of  the  Drama  and  the  D  ama 
of  the  Future.  Continued.  J.  F.  R un- 
ci man.  « 

Portrait  and  Biography  of  Mrs  •  Hen  ache  1. 

Music—"  The  Old  Year  and  the  New. 
Song.  Marie  Trannack. 

Music-"  Tambourin.M  Piano  Solo.  Jean 
PhlUppe  Rameau. 
Monthly  Musical  Record.  January.  3d. 

The  O^Sfworka  of  Bach.  S.  S-  Stratton. 
Music— Study  by  Swan  Hennessy.  Piano 

Solo. 

Musical  Herald.  January.  2d. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hunt  of  Birkenhead.  With 
Portrait.  „ 
Music-"  The    Snows    are  Whirling. 
Song.  F.  James. 
Musical  Times.  January.  4d. 
•t  he  Propos  d  Manchester  Conservatoire. 
Peter  Cornelius  and  the  "  Barber  of  Bag- 
dad." Constance  Bache. 
Music— "Hail.  Golden  Mornl*  Four- 
Fart  song.  E.  A.  Sydenham. 
Organist's  Quarterly  Journal,  January. 

Music  -Une  Petite  Improvisation,  by  Wm. 
Spark ;  Pastoral  8ymphony,  by  O.  A. 
Harri<;  Kauonischf-s  Trio,  by  R. 
Seyerlen ;  Andante  Pastorale,  by  W.  C. 
Atkinson  ;  Prelude  and  Fugue,  by  G.B. 
Puller! :  Treme  for  Improvisation,  by 
J.  Bndsbaw ;  Melody,  by  G.  B.  Liss«nt ; 
and  Introduction  and  Fugue  by  W.  C. 
Masters. 

Scribner's.  January. 

Bajreuth  Revisited.   H.  E.  Ktehbiel. 
Song  and  Speech.  January.  2d. 

Voice  Culture.  Extension  of  Compass. 

Hints  for  Voice  Training.  J.  H.  Wheeler. 

Stammering.  Joseph  Richardson. 

Translation  and  Transposition.    Fi edet ic 
Penna. 
Victorian.  January. 

The  Organ.  (Illus.)  Walter  Parratt. 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.  Binsiedela.  50  Pf. 
Hell  4. 

The  Disappearance  of  the   Biion  In 

America.   (Illus.)  Guido  Weiss. 
Haas  Sachs.   Dr.  F.  A.  Wuth. 
Aluminium.  (Concluded.) 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.  Leipzig.  80  Pf. 
December. 
Tbe  Behriog  Sea  Dispute.  H.  Backer. 
Guesting  Bound  Australia  in  1886.  (Illus.) 

(Concluded.)  P.  Lshzen. 
Caracas,  the  New  York  of  South  America. 

Dr.  A.  Olinda. 
Catholic  Missions  in  Polynesia.  (Con- 
cluded.) Dr.  A.  Voilmer. 
A  Journey  to  Russia.  (Concluded.) 
Da  helm.   Leipzig.   December  5. 
Ot.oHegner.  Wilh  Portrait. 
Tni  Mummery  at  Bsb=nhdUjen.  (Illus.) 

R.  J.  Hart  maun. 
Mozait  s  La,t  Days.   (Illus.)   F.  Pfohl. 

December  12. 
Clds.   Dr.  M.  Djrenfor  ii. 
Prehistoric Americ*.  (Illds.)  P.Schellbas. 

December  19. 
T  »h  German  Caristmas   Hymns.  A. 
Schmitthenner. 

Deoember  2 1. 
Children's  Gauus  on  ihe  Conco.  K 

Meiuhof.  * 
Tho  Kamarilla  of  Frederfck  William  IV. 
T.  H.  Pantenlus. 

Deutscher   Hausschatz.  Rfgensbure. 

40  Pf.    Kelt  4.  * 

Palermo  "  la  Felice."  (illus.) 

Crime  or  Madness  ?  lV~f.  Gutberlet. 

Johann  Andreas  Sehmeller.  With  Por- 
trait.  Dr.  von  Lossl. 

Peter  Reichensperger,  Member  of  the 
Centre  in  the  German  Reichstag. 

Dr.  F.  von  Stablewskl,  Archbishop  of 
Posen-Gnesen.  With  Porrrait. 

The  Marseillaise  and  tne  Russian  National 
Hymn. 

Deutsche  Revue.     Berlin.    2  Marks. 
_  December. 
Count  Albrecht  von  Boon.  XXXI. 
Summer  Holidays  in  Japan.  I.  Otftied 
Rippold 

Sixteen  Years  In  the  Workshop  of  Leopold 
von  Ranke.  (Continued).  T.Wiede- 
mann. 

Goethe's  Grandchildren.     I.  Schwabe- 
January. 

Tbe    War    Question.      General  von 

Leszczynskl. 
Count  Albrecbt  v  m  Roon.  XXXII. 
AnlmaU'  Food  and  How  Tney  Obtain 

It.   R.  von  Hanstein. 
C  mrt  LUe  at  Berlin  from  1826  to  1862. 

G.  E.  von  Natzmer. 
Cardinal  Htynald.  JankaWobl. 
Sixteen   Years  in  Ranke's  Workshop. 

(Continued).  T.Wiedemann. 
Summer  Holidays  in  Japan.    II.  O. 

Rippold. 

Modern  Realism-  Count  B.  von  L'mezan. 
School  Reform  in  Germany  in  Relation 
to  Hygiene.  J.  Kollmann. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  Berlin.  2  Marks. 
December. 

The  Museum  at  Gizeh.  Heinrich 
Brugsch. 

K>rl  Friedrich  Reinhard,  1*06-9.  W. 
Ling. 

The  Poems  of  Conrad  F.  Meyer.  Lina 
Frev. 

Th-»  Domestic  and  Soolal  Position  of 
Chinese  Women.   Prof.  0.  Arendt. 

Women  and  Philanthropy.   Juliu*  Post. 

James  Russell  Lowell.   A.  B.  Schonbacb. 

P»«htical  Correspondence  :— Prospects  of 
Peace  in  Europe,  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, the  Crisis  in  Brazil,  the  Pope  and 
Italy,  etc. 

January. 
Danton.  J 
Shakespeare's   HWorlcal  Dramis  from 

Richard  II.  *o Richard  III. 
Letters  from  Tunis. 


Some  New  Letters  of  Gentz.  E.  Gufflla. 

Uoaldino  Perozzl.   O.  Hartwig. 

'ru*  Berlin  Theatres.   K.  Frenzel. 

Pollticjl  Correspondence The  New 
Commercial  Treaties.  Gen.  von 
Caprivl/s  Speech  on  Peace,  Rudloi's 
Miulsiry,  tne  Archbishop  of  AU,  etc. 

Deutsche  Worte.  Vienna.  1  Mk.  50  Pf. 
quarterly.  Deoember. 
The  Latest  Prussian  Inquiry  into  t*ie 
Condition  of  Agriculture.  (Conciudid.) 
F.  Schlinkert. 

Frauenberuf.    Weimar.    5  Marks  per 

annum.   No.  12. 
Love  and  Friendship  in  the  Light  of  the 

New  Woman  Movement.   Luu>e  Hitz. 
The  Third  General  Meeting  of  tne  Genu  .n 

Woman's  Reiorm  League. 

Die  Gartenlaube.  Leipzig.  50  Pf.  Heft 

^ieUch  BegM*  (IUUB,)  Ludwi« 
Police  and  Criminal!  in  Berlin.  (Illus.) 

Paul  Llndenberg. 
Reminiscences  of  ChiUhood  at  Weimar. 

(lilus.)  Lina  Schneider. 

Hett  14. 

The  Toy  >  of  our  Forefathers.   (Illus.)  H 

Boe&oh. 

The    Wendei  Country.    (Illus.)  Th. 

Gamp*. 
Q  jut.   Prof .  H.  Kisch. 
The  Order  of  toe  Rtd  Cross.   C.  Falken- 

horst. 

Music  and  National  Wit.  Dr.  A.  Reias- 
mann. 

Christmas  Masquerading   in  German  v. 
(Illus.)  Dr.A.Tille. 

Die  Gesellschaft.    Leipzig,    l  Mk.  De- 
cember. 

Third  Open  Letter  to  the  German  Nation. 

M.  G.  Courad. 
Lipoid  Sacner-Maaoch  and  bis  Work. 

F.  Hammer. 
Giosue  Carduccl.    (With  Portrait.)  H. 

Merian. 

Fr-edrich  Nietzsche.     Concluded.  K 
Eisner. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad.  (For  Boys.)  2  Mks. 

Qrl>. 

Wuou  Carvlog.  (Illus.) 

Die  Katholischen  Misslonen.  Freiburg 
(Baden).   4  Marks  per  annum.  January. 
'•  he  First  Prints  in  Australia.  (Illus.) 
Missions  iu  Paraguay.  (Illus.) 

Konservative  Monatsschpift.  Leipzig. 
Dumber.   1  Mark. 
Angn«t  B  Oel.   Dr.  E.  J.  Wyneken. 
'lh«  Lutt-eran  Church  in  North  Amerlcs. 

J.  Pen  zlin. 
Sociological    Philosophy    and  Ethici. 

Facbtanann. 
Emin  P<*cha. 

From  Marseilles  to  Tenerlffe.    E.  von 
Rebeur. 

Chronique -German  Politics,  etc. 

Das  Kranzchen.  (For  Girl*.)  2  Marks. 
Quarterly.   No.  10. 
St.   Nicholas   iu   D.fferent  Countries. 
(Illus.) 

Kritlsche    Revue    aus  Oesterrelch. 

Vienna.   40  kr.   December  1. 
Heinrich  and  Ricn«rd  Clam— P*r  Nobile 

Fratrum.  Josef  F/elberr  von  Helfert. 
The  Condition  of  tbe  Press. 
Foreign  Politics.   Dr.  Wm.  Lauier. 

December  15. 
Tbe  Present  Position  of  the  Austrian 

Parliament. 
Toe  New  Continental  System.    G.  J. 

Gu'tmann. 
Hvonotlcm    and    Suggestion.    Dr.  L. 

Hirschfeld. 
The  Freedom  cf  the  Pope  and  tbe  Church. 

Literarlsche    Rundschau    fur  das 
Katholische  Deutschland.  Freiburg 
(Baden)  75  Pf.  Dumber. 
Review  of  "The  Oxford  Movement"  by 
Dean  Church.  A.  Zimmermann. 


Muslkallsche    Rundschau.  Vienna. 

Dec.  20. 

Warners  Overtures.  Concluded.  E 
owtttner. 

Nord  und   Sud.    Brcalau.     2  Marks. 
January. 

Heinrich  von  Sybel.  With  Portrait.  J. 
Caro. 

Kutats,.  the  Old  Capital  of  Imeretia.  B. 
Sein. 

Multke  as  a  Teacher.  Concluded.  Felix 
Dahn. 

Toe  National  Significance  of  Fudciick 
ine  Great.   G.  Winter. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher.  Beilin.  1  Mark 
to  Pr.  Diotmber. 
Lient.-Gen.  Count  von  Gotzen.    H.  von 
Wiese. 

Truth  and  Fiction  about  Japan. 

School  Rtform-The  Classical  Gjmna*ium 

and  the  Real  Gjmnastum.  Fr.  Paii  seu. 
Stock  Exchanges  aud  Banks.    L.  Gold- 

tctmidt. 

Poltical  Correspondence— Speeches  on 
Peace,  the  Social,  Political  and  Econo- 
mic Condition  of  Russia,  Ruasiau  In- 
fluence in  Fiance,  etc. 

Romanlsche  Revue.   Vienna.   12  Marks 
y taily.  N-veUiber-Decemb-r. 
Roumanian  Literature  in  the  Bukhovica. 
C.  Morariu. 
Der  Sammler.   Berlin.    3  Mks.  40  Pf. 
hai»-ye*rly.   No  17. 
The  Works  of  the  Otaer  Merian.   (Il  us.) 
H.  Orsterheld. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.  Berlin.  73  Pf. 
Hett  4. 

Paul  Mohn  and  his  Books  for  Children. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  A. 
Orwil. 

Our  Amateur  Photographic  Competition. 
(Illus) 

Mozart's  Centenary.  (Illus.)  A.  Kobnt. 
Heleoe  Lange  and  the  Womao  Q  .esiiou. 

With  Portrait.  J.Adam. 
Girls'  Schools.   Mathilde  Heinrich. 

Sphinx.   Geia  (Reuss).     1  Mark  50  Pf. 
December. 

Three  Years  with  the  Shakers.  P.  Brtit- 
kreuz. 

The  Etrly  History  of  Somnanbu'ism. 

(Concluded.)  C.  Klesewetter. 
Tbe  Mysticism  of  Lunacy.   (II.)   Dr.  L. 

Kuhienbeck. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.    Stutt£art.  1 

Mark.   Heft  6. 
The    Ltndgraf    of    Tbnringia.  With 

Illmtraiionsof  Castle  R.inharctbruuu. 

A.  TrJnlus. 
Military  Punishment*. 
Count  von  Moltie's  LetUra  to  his  Wife. 

(Continued.) 
Moltkes  Letters  on  the  Franco-Gdrrtan 

War. 

A  Voyage  to  C  rsici.    (Illus.)    Ir.  r.e, 

Freifrau  von  Taube. 
Submarine  Volcanoes. 
The    "  Good    Old   Days'*    in  Pruisia. 

(Illus.) 

Emil  Holub's  South  African  E*bib  t  on. 
(Illus.) 

The  Care  of  Oil  Lamp*.   Max  Ml? us. 
Mozart.   With  Portrait*  and  llluttr«.t'oi  s. 

H.  von.  Wolzngen. 
Ralu-making  Experiments. 

Unsere  Zelt.   Leipzig.    1  Mark.  Heft  12. 
(Last  Number). 
The  St'ter.fth*  Future,  a*  Reflected  in 

the  Modern  Novel.   J.  E.  Frtiuerr  vuu 

Grottbuss. 
Painting  at  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition 

at  Munich.   H.  A.  Mer. 
Count  Tolstoi.    Fritz  Lemmermarcr. 
Tbe  Present  Position  of  Psychological 

Research.   Dr.  M  K>onenb*rg. 
Another  Look  at  Finland.   F.  Bienemann. 

Velhagren  und  Klasings  Monatshefte, 
Berlin.   1  Mk.  *5  Pf. 
Heft.  4.   ChrUf  roas  Number. 
Modern  Fans.   (Illus.)    Coruehus  Gur- 
litt. 
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The  Italian  Roval  Family.  With  Por- 
trait*.  Holeu  2iwmeru. 

Fr«*ieriok  ihe  Great  and  German  Litera- 
1  urn  au  1  Language.   Dr.  J .  Wyeh<ram. 

Sign  Ltnguage,  the  Volapiikof  the  Sjuth. 
To.  Trcde. 

Heft  5.   New  Year  n  Number. 

Th*  Niagara  F.ills  iu  Winter,  (illus.) 
Htu»  Bourdc. 

Moiem  Pianists.  With  Portraits.  F. 
Pf  .h  . 

Circut  Life.  (I Hut.)  Paul  von  Szcze- 
ptutki. 

Berlin  loeatr-i  from  Septemb*  r  to  No- 
v«mber,  1691.  (Illus.)  H.  you  Zooei* 
titz. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.  Stuttgart.  lMk. 
Heft  5. 

Our  Navy.   (I  lus.)   C.  Beokard. 

From  Simi  tj   Siuhem.     (Illui.)  H. 

Brog»cn-Pa*jba. 
What    is    Electricity  P    (Illus.)  Carl 

Granz. 

Th*  French  Alpine  Army  Corps.  (Illus.) 

M.  von  Engelnstedc. 
Christmas  and  Neir  Tear  in  Greece. 

Alex.  Braun. 
Notes  from  Hendsohel's  Sketch-books. 

(Illus.)  C.  Hecker. 
The  National  Memorial  to  the  Emperor 

William  I.   (Illus.)  O.Fclaing. 

Westermann's  Illustrierte  Deutsche 
Monatshefte.  Brunswick.  4  Mis. 
Quarterly. 

December. 

Q  ieen  Katharine  of  Westphalia.  With 

Portrait.   E.  Sohmldt-Weissenfelo. 
Vienna  and  its  Neighbourhood.  (Illus.) 

Ednard  Zetsohe. 
Mozart's  Father.  Leopold  Mozart.  With 

Portra't.    F.  A.  v.  Winterfeld. 
Modern  Remedies.   H.  Ablgreen. 
Tiie  Pruning  of  Forest  Trees  in  Autumn. 

Julius  Blanc. 

Januirv. 

Metternich.  With  Portrait.  K.  T. 
Helgel. 

To«  M ornish  Culture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(Illus.)   G.  Dierck«. 
Plant*  in  Rooms  as  Purifiers  of  the  Air. 

E.  Ebsruiayer. 

Two  Wonrsn  at  the  Weimar  C  mrt  in  the 
Time  of  Gr<ethe.    With  Silhou-tres  of 

F.  au  von  Sohirdt,  and  Frau  von  Werth- 
♦<rn. 

Honour.    L.  Fdld. 

CMn'ons  ot  Kant  on  his  Century.  R.  v. 
Schubert  Soldern. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Katholische  Theologie 

Quarterly,  Innsbruck,  6  Maras  per 
ainum.  Januarv, 

Do  linger.   III.   E.  Michael. 
Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.  Berlin. 
1  Mark.   November  15. 

Th«  B->rn  Criminal,  Punishment,  and  the 
Public.    Dr.  A.  von  Bentevegnf . 

Pae-ns  by  H.  HUd*«brandt  and  '  thers. 

Hoffmann  von  FallenUben.  Continued. 
Xantbippus. 

Count  Tol  toi  :  a  Critical  Study.  Con- 
tinned.    Dr.  R.  Penzig. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Dr.  Isldor  Feilchen- 
feld.   Sally  Simon  der  Titles. 


FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

L'Ara&ranthe.  For  Girls.  Paris.  1  fr.  50  c. 
D-cember. 
ChrUtm*s  in  By-Gone  Days.  (Illus.) 

E.  S.  Laotz. 
A  Fortnight  at  Batavia.   With  Portrait. 
Carlotta  Patti. 

Bibliotheque    Unlverselle.  Ltusanne. 

Dfcemb-r. 
The  OdgIn  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
N.  Droz. 

Sir  H*nrv  Bessemer,  a  Creator  of  the  Age 

of  S'eel.   G.  van  Muyden. 
Grapbo  ogv.   Concluded.   A.  Glardon. 
Chro  iqu»»i— Parisian,  German,  Engliih, 

Swiss,  Political. 


January. 

The  Notf-Issuing  Banks  of  Europe.  Dr. 

W.  Burckhardt. 
The  lie il  E  rotation  of  French  Literature. 

E.  Hod. 

Alexandre  Radfstchev.a  Rucsian  Publicist 
of  t  he  Eighteenth  Century.   L.  Leger. 

Pe  tee  tn  Europe.   E.  Tallicbet. 

Cnronlques— Parisian,  Icalian,  German, 
Eng.iah,  Russian,  Swiss,  Po.itlcal. 

Chretien  Evangelique.   Laueanne.  1  fr. 

( 0  c.   December  20. 
The  Religion  and   Mora  s  of  Homer. 

(Concluded.)  C.  Luigi. 
Mrs.  Stenhouse's  "Twenty  Years  with 

the  Mormons."  (Concluded.) 

L'lnltlatlon.  Patis.  1  fr.  December. 
Tn*  Law*  ot  Occultism  in  the  Physical 

Man.  Papus. 
Art  and  Freemasonry.   F.  Beit  rand. 
Practical  Occultism.   Horace  Poileller. 

Journal  des  Economistes.   Paris.  3  fr. 

50  c.  Dccemoer. 

Fifty  Years'  Jublke  ot  the  Journal  des 
Economutet. 

After  the  Victory  of  the  Socialists-Pic- 
tures of  the  Future.  According  to  Bug. 
Richter    A.  Raffalovicb. 

Railway  Tariffs.   M.  Du verger. 

The  Scientific  and  Industrial  Movement. 
D.  Belief. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
and  Moral  Science.  J.  Lefart. 

Trade  Unions  in  England.   E.  Castelot. 

Letters  from  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Canada. 

The  Congress  at  Rome.   F.  Paisv. 

Protection  *nd  Cheap  Goods.   D.  Zolla. 

Report  of  MeetinK  of  the  Society  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  on  December  5. 

Magasln    Lltteraire.    Ghent,    l  fr. 
Decern  oer  15. 
The  L-bour  Encyclical.   G.  Cooreman. 
Leon  Bloy,  Author.   M.  Dul  aert. 

Le  Monde  Musical.  Paris.  £0  c.  Decem- 
ber 15. 

The  Electrical  Organ  and  its  Future.  A. 
Peschard. 

The  Development  and  Origin  of  Musical 
Instruments.   A.  J«cqt<Ou. 

Nouvelle  Revue.  Paris.   D* c* mber  1. 
Tne  Journal  of  a  Futile  Excursion  to 

Paris.  C«rWle. 
Elements  of  War.   G.  G. 
Midrid.   Marquise  tie  San  Carlos. 
The  Marriage  of  Mdlle.  Ogareff.  Prin- 

cess  Sbabovskoy  Strecnneff . 
Daughter  of  Eve.   Gustave  de  Lamballe. 
Meharists.   Paul  Lauren?  n. 
Two  True  Stories.   l<6o  Wa'rin. 
Birds    of     Pa- sage     (Poem).  Andre 

Lemoync 

Autumn  Pict.urfs.    Charles  de  Borden. 
Three   Months  of   Science.  Stanislas 
Meunier. 

Nece'sary  Instruction.  '  Edonard  Fuster. 
Universal  Time  and  the  Geographical 

Congress  at  Berne.    Tonoini  de  Qua 

renghl. 

Foreign  Politics.  Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

December  15. 
The  Phantom  of    Orient.     M.  Pierre 
Loti. 

N.-vrosis  in  Three  Woxen  of  Genius. 

Cesare  Lombmso. 
The    Toua'i    Question.  Cjmraandante 

Grand  in. 

A  Volunteer  (1792-91),  1st  part.  Mdme. 

Jane  Dieulafoy. 
Car*>  :  Pnantan   Glan  -  Thon  -  tat  -  Dam. 

Rea^-Admiral  Rev#»|llore. 
Th«  M*rri»ge  of  Mill-.  Onrt-ff  (End). 

Prinoo*s  Shahovs^ov  Strechmff. 
GoinK  Upwards.    M.  Gabriel  Sarrazin. 
The  Gr«»*t  Manoeuvres.    G.  G. 
Letter  from  A'«ve.   An  A ' sat i an. 
L^rd  Lvtton.    Frederi**  Lolie>. 
Foreign     Politics.     Madame  Juliette 

Adam. 


Reforme  Sociale.  Paris.  1  fr. 

December  1. 
The  Home.   M.  de  Loynes. 
The  Communis  of  Limousm  from  the  12th 

to  th«j  15th  Century.   L.  Gnibert. 
Cbari»y  Orginisation   in   France.  M. 
Lefeoure. 

Cwngress  at  Berne  on  Accidents  to  Woik- 

men.   J.  Cazajeux. 

December  16. 
Sioily,  the  Country  and  Us  People.  R. 

Bazin. 

The  Home.  (Continued.)  M  de  Loynes. 
The  Domain  of  Monthorin— hi»  Example 

tf  Rural  Patronage.   L.  Hervo. 
Workman's  Dwellings  in.  Belgium,  Mnce 

the  Law  of  August  9,  18s9.   M.  Bter- 

naert. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatlque-  P^rli.  l  fr. 

*5c. 
December  1. 

The  Mi#e-en-Sccne  of  Operas.   G.  Bapst. 

Hedra  Ga»  ler.  II.   Count  Prozor. 

Tbn  Tbtaue  in  the  Work  of  Charles  le 
Brun.   G.  Deymkr. 

Edouard  Colonne.  H.  I  mber  t. 
December  15. 

Ham  1* t  and  the  "Chronicles  of  Belle- 
fort  sr."  H.  Becque. 

C  irnHllf's  '  Rodogone."   MdUe.  Lerou. 

V>t<  r  Hugo  as  a  Critic  and  Playwright. 
H.  Chapoy. 

"  The  Crm».ders,"  by  H.  A.  Jones.  F. 
Blaze  de  Bury. 

Revue  Bleue.  Paris.  60  c. 

Dumber  5. 
Frre  Trade  *>  d  Peace.   F»cder'c  Passy. 
From  New  0<  leans  to  Vickkburg.  Con- 
tinued.  M.  Bouchor. 
France  in  AigU  rs.   Louis  Vignon. 

Dtr<-mb*r  12. 
Wo  or  en  In  tte  XX.  Ceniury.   P.  Laffltte. 
Theodore  F^ntane,  Gttra&'n  pott.   T.  de 
Wyzewa. 

M.  Alpbend  and  the  Public  Works  of 
Palis.    P.  S'raufs. 

Decern  h*»r  19. 

Litigation  in  the  XVIII.  Century.  G. 
Larroumet. 

Th«  Antecedents  of  the  Brazilian  Repub- 
lic.  O.  DAraujo. 

The  lnfluei.ee  of  the  Preis.   A.  Capus. 
December  26. 

The  Campaign  of  1891  in  the  French 
Soud  <u.   A.  Rambaud. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes    December  l. 
The   Delcvtd.     M.   Gilbert  AugMstin- 
Tolerry. 

S-a  Kgmans.  Vice- Admiral  Jurlendela 
Gravieie. 

An  Autononoous  Colrny  (Tbe  Cape)  »  *  * 
The  Drums  of  ihe  Fore  and  Afc.  Trans- 
lated from  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Language  and  Nationality.    M.  Michel 
Breal. 

Biographers  and  Critics  of  Rembrandt. 

M.  Emile  Michel. 
Don  Carlos  in  Poetry  and  History.  G. 

Valbert. 

Alfred  de  Vlgny  (Review).  F.  Brunetiere. 

Dfcember  15. 
The  Papacy.  Socialism  and  Democracy. 

Part  I.   M.  Ana  tol  e  Leroy-llfaulieu. 
The  Du{Ou»quet.i.   Eugene  Dtlard. 
Th*  Eoglish  in  Burmah,  Joceph  Chsillj- 

Bert. 

Th»*  Grest  Frederic  before  his  Accession. 

E'Of  st  Lavisse. 
Ne^-Malthusianism  in  England.  Pierre 

Mille. 

Revue  Encyclopedique.  Srecial  Num- 
ber on  Russia.    2  fr.  oO  c.    December  1. 

Tb«  Intellectual  Development  of  Russia. 
With  P.  rtrai's.  Prof.  L.  Leger  and 
Viscount  de  Vogue. 

Modern  Ru<s:an  Art.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations. 

Tne  Russian  School  of  Music.  With 
Portraits. 

Russian  Caricature  and  its  Influence  in 
France.   (Illus.)  John  Grand- Carteret. 
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The  H -'story  or  Russia:  Its  Relation* 
with  France,  Its  Government,  Economic 
Condition,  Education,  etc.  (lllus.) 
Prof.  A.  Rambaud  and  others . 

Russia  in  Asia.  With  Map.  G.  Kegel- 
sperger. 

Ethnology  of  Russia.    With  Map  and 

Illustrations,  a.  de  Rlalle. 
The  Army  and  Navy.  (Illus.)  D  Lacroix. 
The  Physical  Geography  of  Ktnsla.  With 

M«d.   L.  DeUvaud. 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  (Illus.) 

Mdme.  L.  Pasohkof. 
The.  Russ'an  Savants.  With  Portraits. 

M.  Dellnes. 

December  15.    1  fr 
My  Explorations  Acro*s  the  Urals  in 

Western    Siberia.     (Iilns.)  Charles 

Rabot. 

Prehistoric  Anthropology  and  Archeo- 
logy,  (lllus.)  E.  Bordage. 

Portraits  and  Biographies  of  A.  Dapuii, 
L.  Mara's,  C.  J.  Thiron,  French  actors. 

Revue  de   Famille.   Paris,    l  fr.  50  c. 
D-cember  1. 
Iceland.   (Continued.)   G.  Pouch et. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta.  Con- 
tinued.  F.  Sarcey. 
The  Mozart  Centenary.  F.  Thome. 

December  15. 
The  Taming  of  the  Screw.  Emlle  Fagnet. 
Iceland.  (Continued.)  G.  Pouchet. 

Revue  Frangaise  de  l'Etranger  et  des 

Colonies.   Paris.   1  fr.  50  c. 
December  1 . 
The  Russians  and  their  Search  for  Open 

Communication    with    the  Atlantic. 

With  Map.  L.Wasa. 
The  Italians  In  Abyssinia.  With  Map. 
The  Quinquandon  Mission  in  the  French 

Soudan.  (Concluded.) 

December  15. 
Italian  Irridentitm.  Sylvio. 
France  in  Morocco. 

The  Algerian  Commission  and  Report. 
G.  Vaico. 

/  / 

Revue    Generate.     Brussels,    l  Mk. 

December. 

The  Origin  of  Socialism.  (Concluded.) 

Prosper  Saey. 
Letters  from  Florida.    (Concluded.)  V. 

Watteyne. 
Pierre  L  *ti.   Louis  Belmont. 
Jewiih  Customs  at  Madagascar.  P.  Cam- 

boue. 

What  to  R-ad.   G.  Kurth. 

The  Royal  Referendum.   S.  Deploige. 

Revue  de  lHypnotlsme.    Paris.  75  c 
December. 

Medical  and  Ltgal  Experts  and  Drunken- 
ness.  Dr.  Semal. 

Locomotor  Ataxy  Successfully  Treated  by 
Hyonotk:  Suggestion.   Dr.  E.  Berillnn. 

Drunkenness  Treated  by  Hypnotism.  Dr. 
Lloyd  Tuckey.  f 

Revue  Mensuelle  de  1'EcoIe  d'Anthro- 
pologie.   Paris.    I  fr.  D  member  15. 
Introduction  to  ttie  Study  of  the  Fucc  ion 
of  Language. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.  Paris. 

23  fr  annually.  Ddcember. 

A  Soca'lei  New  Mysticism.   F.  Garllhe. 

Catholic  Education  in  Ireland.  (Con- 
tinued )  J  A.  G.  Colclough. 

Man  and  Beast  fnm  Prehistoric  Tim«»s 
to  the  Seventeenth  Century.  J. 
d'Bstienne. 

The  Austrian  Alps.  (Continued.)  G. 
Maury. 

Jannarv. 

A  Young  Emperor— William  II.  of  Ger- 
many.  Harold  FredeHe. 

Man  and  Beast.  (Concluded.)  J. 
d'Bstienne. 

The  Austrian  Alps.  (Continued.)  G. 
Maury. 

Revue  Scientiflque.  Paris.  60  c. 
December  5. 
Useful  Plants  for  the  Future.    G.  L. 
Goodale.  . 


Sydenham  and  his  Work.  (Continued.) 

A.  Laboulbene. 
The  International  Geological  Congress 

at  Washington.   M.  Bou:e. 

December  12. 

Demography  in  Ten  Ytars.  (With  Dia- 
grams.) C.  Rlchec 

The  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Frankfort- 
on-Maln.  L.  Montiilot. 

December  19. 
The  Newtonian  Law  of  Gravitation.  F. 

de  Ballore. 
Demography.  (Continued.)  C.  Riohet. 

D  cember  28. 
Our  Military  Action  In  Touat. 

Revue  Socialist©.    Paris,    l  fr.  50  c. 
December  15. 
Schopenhauer,  Philosopher  and  Moralist. 
E.  Rain. 

M  xlern  Secondary  Education.   P.  Bug. 
P.  J.  Proudhon.   Kaoul  Snell. 
The  Financial  Inquiry.   A.  Chirac. 
Social  S  dtdariy.   Dr.  J.  Pioger. 
The  Socialist  Congress  at  Eifurt.  Benoit 
Malon. 

Universlte  Catholique.    Lyons.    2  fr. 
December  15. 
An  Archaeological  Excursion  in  Spain.  U. 
Chevalier. 

M.  Taine  on  Catholic*  :m  and  Religious 
Orders.   P.  Rsgey. 


ITALIAN. 

La  Clvllta  Cattollca.  December  5. 
Political    Activity     amongst  Italian 

Catholics. 
Charity  for  the  Poor  Italian  Nuns. 
The  Newly-Discoveied  Work  of  Aristotle. 
Si  stem    of   Physios   of    St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Toe  Victims  of  Divorce.  (Continuation.) 

A  Story. 
Literary  Reviews. 

December  19. 

Christianity  Excluded  fiom  Public  In- 
struction in  Italy. 

The  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
Regarding  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Th«  Newly-Dltcovered  Work  of  Aristotle. 
(Continuation.) 

Literary  Reviews. 

Anostoltoal  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
Establishing  the  Japanese  Hierarchy. 
(Latin  Version  ) 

La  Nuova  Antologia.  December  I. 
The  Lyrical  Poems   of    Horace.  O. 
Occlon'. 

The  Con*tirntlons  of  Italy  from  1796  to 

1815.   L  Pal  ma. 
The  Poet  of  the  American  War  (Walt 

Whitman).   E.  Neociont. 
Russia  and  the  Visits  of  M.  de  Glers.  An 

Ex-D'plmit.. 
The  Palermo  Exhibit'on.   R.  de  C-are. 
K*«par  Hauver.  A  Biographical  Sketch. 

R.  Lancianl. 

December  16. 

France  and  Italy  in  1876.   A.  d'Ancnna. 

The  Causes  oMbe  Present  Financial  Crisis. 
A.  T.  d«  J  >hannis. 

Foreign  Politics  and  Military  Expendi- 
ture.  N.  Marselli. 

Histor'csl  Portraiture.  E.  Panzacchi. 

The  Various  ItaHtn  Constitutions  from 
1796  to  1815.   L.  Palma. 

The  Death  of  Dom  Pedro  and  tb»  Present 
Difficult  1m  of  the  Brazilian  Republic. 
A.  Brunialti. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale.  December  l. 
Eva.   A  Poem.   A.  Fogazzaro. 
The  Exemeron.   III.  A.  Stoppanl. 
The  Ancient  Constitution  of  Sicily.  (Con- 
clusion.)   Duca  di  Gualtieri. 


Zoroaster.  (Continuation.)  Translated 
from  the  English  of  F.  Mai  ion  Craw- 
ford, by  Pietru  Maccbi. 

A  French  Poet  of  the  16th  Century  (Colin 
Bucher,  *  contemporary  of  Clement 
Murot).   G.  Grabinski. 

A  German  Parish  Priest  The  Abbe* 
Kneipp.  A.  Kanntrigteser. 

L'lialU  Eritrea.  Crito. 

A  New  Book  by  General  Revel.  B.  A. 
Foperti. 

December  16. 
Wolfgang  Amadeo  Mozart.    Written  in 
honour  of  the  Mizarc  Centenary.  R. 
Gandolfi. 

The  Crimean  Expedition.  Extracts  from 
the  diary  of  a  Piedmontese  Officer.  (Con- 
tinuation.) A.  di  S'.  Pierre. 

North  Ameiioa.   Egis'o  Rossi. 

A  German  Parish  Priest.  The  Abbe 
Koeipp.  (Continuation.)  A.  Kan- 
nrrigieser. 

L>aldino  Peruzzi.  A  Biographical  Sketch. 
Matteo  Riccl. 

The  Exemeron.  Part  III.  (Continued.) 
A.  Stoppanl. 

Cardinal  Ltvtg'rie  and  the  French  Re- 
public.  A.  A.  di  Peaaro. 

On  Sundiy  as  a  Day  of  Rest.  A.  Rossi. 

La  Scuola  Posltiva.  November  30. 
The  Jury  System  in  Italy.   X.  Y. 
Arithmetic  in  the  Penal  Code.  S.  Sighele, 
Maurice  Block  and  the  1st  of  May  Ques- 
tion.  F.  S.  Nitti. 
I talian  Penal  Colonies  in  Africa.  G.  Lett. 

Minerva.     International    Review.  No 
vember. 

Mende?ssohn    and    Goethe.    Lily  von 

Kretschmann. 
Tois»oi  <n  Privste  Life.   Isabel  Hapgood. 
On  Death.   Gueiin  d'Angeiy. 


SPANISH. 

L'Aveng.  November  30. 
Barcelona  Type*.   Amador  Bsteve. 
Popular  Anthropology.  Empiric  Medicine. 

IgnaslValentl  Vivo. 
The  Study  or  Catalan  Law.   Alfons  Sunol.  i 
The  Busifiol-Caaas  Exhibition  of  Pictures. 

(Illus.)  Ralmond  Casellas  Don.  ! 

Revista  Contemporanea.  November  30-  J 
Petroleum  and  its  •'roquets.  (Concluded.) 

Don  Jo«e  Rodriguez  M^urelo.  | 
Literary  Events,  1890.   Don  Melchlor  de 

Palan. 

International  Exchange.  Don  J.  S.  de 
Toca. 

December  15. 
Ca*til!nn  Imitations  of  Don  Quixote.  Don 

Cesar  Morius  Garcia. 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  Poem.  Don  Luis 

Mar»v>. 

The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry.   (Con-  - 
tinued.)   Don  Joan  Perez  de  Guzman. 

Ur^an  Police  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Don  Carlos  Cambronero. 


DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

De  Glds.  D  ember.  3s 
A    Fin-de-Sii'cle    Woman    (Madame  de 

Diffaud).   Z.  H.  Hooizer. 
The  North  Borneo  Treaty.    Prof.  Van  der 

Lltb. 

Tbe  "ew  Att  Museum  at  Vienna.  Max 

Rcoses. 

Elsevler's  Maandschrift.  December. 
C.    B  osohop.    (lllus.)    Mevrow  van 

Wes»rheene. 
A  Day  with  t*e   Fleet   before  Atjeh 
(Sumatra).   (Illus.)  Junius. 

Vragen  des  TIJds.  December. 
Buriat  Clubs.   Dr.  P.  Van  Geer. 
Mendicancy  in  Holland.   G.  Emants. 
The  Materials  and  Processes  of  Paper 
Manufacture.   P.  Van  der  Burg. 
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SCANDINAVIAN. 

Daflpny.  Stockholm.   4  kr.  yearly. 

Private  Charity.   Agda  Monteilus. 

Communication*  from  the  Fredrika 
Bremen  Sock  ty.   By  Mathilda  Roob. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. A.  R. 

Norilsk  Tldskrlft.  Stockholm.    17  kr. 
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Bdueation ,  tee  alto  uuder  Universit  let,  Technical 
Education : 

It  Modern  Education  a  Failure?  by  Frederic 

Harrison,  F,  Dec 
Need  School  be  a  Blight  to  Child  Life  ?  by  Dr. 

J.  M.  Rice.  F.  Dec 
The  Educatiou  of  the  Future,  by  Grant  Allen, 

G  T.  Jan 

Greek  at  Public  Schools,  by  Bev.  E.  Lyttelton, 
Albe.  Jau 

The  Action  of  Colleges  upon  the  Schools,  by 

W.  C.  Coi'ar.  Ed  R  A.  Dec 
City  8chool  Supervision.  Ed  R  A.  D*c 
Free  Food  and  Free  Education,  by  A.  G 

Warner,  Char  R.  Dec 
The  Universities  and  Elementary  Education, 

by  Kev.  F.  L.  H.  Millard,  N  H,  Jan 
Professional  Training  for  Teachers,  by  J.  G 

Fitch.  Ed  R  L.  Jan 
About  Schoolmasters,  by  J.  T.  W.  Perowne, 

Ed  R  L,  Jan 
Day  Training  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, by  Rev.  W.  W.  Jackson.  Ed  R  L.  Jan 
Egypt  i  Eogiand  in  Egypt,  bv  Mdme.  Adam, 

and  Bdw.  Dicey,  New  R.  Jan 
Electrical  Transmission  of  Power.    Earl  of 

Albemarle  on,  N  C.  Jan 
England :  Duke  of  Marlborough  on,  New  R, 

Jan 

Essex,  A  Corner  of,  by  Julia  Cartwright,  Nat. 
R,  J*n 

Evolution,  Bev.  J.  Gerard  on,  M,  Jan 
Fiction : 

The  Dangers  of  the  Analytic  Spirit,  by  Paul 

Bourget,  New  R,  Jan 
Barly  English  Romances  Ly.  Deo 
Finance :  Small  Currency.  C  J,  Jan 
Mr.  Goschen's  Currency  Plan.  Bank,  Jan 
Progress  of  Banking  in  Grtat  Britain  and 

Ireland  in  1891 .   Bank.  Jan 
The  Financial  Outlook,  by  W.  R.  Law  son, 

Bank,  Jan. 
An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Circulation  of 

the  Rupee,  by  F.  C.  Harrison,  Econ  J,  Dec 
The  New  Theory  of  Interest,  by  W.  Smart, 

Econ  J.  Dee 
Unregulated  Competition  Self-Destructive,  by 

A.  F.  Walker,  F.  Dec 
Flafaea :  The  Sea's  Finny  Nurselings,  by  E.  E. 

Prince,  Long.  Jan 
Fltsgeraid,  Percy,  Leaves  from  a  Diary  by, 
GM.Jm 

Flower  Girls  of  London,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Brewer, 
GOP,  Jan 

Folk  Lore  Congress.  Charlotte  B.  Bane  on, 

Art,  Jan  w 
Food  :  Hungry  Children,  by  H.  C.  Bourne,  Mac, 
Jan 

Free  Food  and  Free  Education,  by  A.  G. 
Warner,  Char  R.  Dec 
Fowlers  and  Wild-fowling,  Black,  Jan 


Village  Life»  by  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  C  R.  Jan 
French  Feeling  towards  Germany,  by  C. 

Pelletan,  F.  Dec 
TheNeo-Cbrintian  Movement,  by  Vicomte  M. 
da  Vogue,  Harp.  Jan. 
Francis,  St.,  of  Atsisi.  N  N.  Dee 
Fruit-Ranching,  by  H.  Marshall.  E  I.  Jan 
Geology:  Wrinkle*  on  the  Face  of  Mother 
Earth,  by  Prof.  Green.  G  W,  Jan 
The  Astronomical  Explanation  of  a  Glacial 
Period,  by  Sir  R.  Ball,  K.  Jan 
Georgian  Colony,  by  Miss  C.  M.  Tonge,  M  P, 
Jan 

Germany :  Th*  Evolution  of  the  Social  Ut  Pro- 
gramme, by  Prof.  G.  Adler.  Econ  J,  Dec 
Ghost*.  Irving  Montagu  on,  Str,  Dec 
The  Logic  of  a  Ghost's  Advocate,  by  D.  G. 

Ritchie.  W  R,  Jan 
Material  Spooks,  by  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  Fr  L, 
Jan 


Ghost  Names,  by  Cinon  I.  Taylor.  K,  Jan 
Gibraltar  for  Twentv  Centuries,  C  J,  Jan 
Gioson,  Usv.  Dr.  J.  Munm,  R  C,  Drc 
Gladstone.  W.  B..  Home  Life  of.  Y  M,  Jan 
Goodwin,  Bishop,  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter  on, 
R  C.  Dec 

Go«chen,  Mr.,  and  his  Mission,  by  A.  E.  Halie, 

Nat  R.Jan 
Gouuoo  in  Italy  and  Germany,  C  M,  Jan 
Gravitation,  Mystery  of,  by  J.  E.  Gore,  Nat  R. 

Jan 

Greek  at  Public  Schools,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton,  Albe,  Jsn 

Haig.  Axel  H.,  Etcher,  C.  L.  Hind  on,  Art  J. 
J«n 

Harris,  Mr  Augustus,  interviewed  by  Harry 

How,  Str.  Dec 
Harrison,  Frederic,  st  Haslemere,  C  S  J,  Jan 
Hawthorne.  Nathaniel,  Bucol  Lotions  of,  by  H. 

Bridge,  Harp,  Jan 
Holland : 

A  Skating  Trip,  by  C.  Whymper,  L  H,  Jan 
Holy  Coat  of  Treves.  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke  on, 
Ant,  Jsn 

Horsts :  The  Railway  Horse  and  the  Carrier's 

Horse,  bv  W.  J.  Gordon,  L  H,  Jan 
Hmpltal  Nursing,  by  H.  M.  and  R.  Wilton. 

MP.  Jan 

Howth,  Rota  Mulbolland  on,  Ir  M.  Jan 
Hughes.  Rev.  Huirh  Price,  on  How  to  Conquer 

an  Audience,  Y  M.  Jan 
Hugo,  Victor,  and  his  ••  Dleu,H  by  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne, F  R,  Jan 
Hunger,  Horrors  of,  bv  N.  ShiskofT.  N  C.  Jan 
Hungry  Children,  by  H.  C.  Bourne.  Mac,  Jan 
Hypuotism  and  Humbug,  by  Dr.  B.Hait,  N  C, 

Jan 
India: 

An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Circulation  of 
the  Rupee,  byF.  C.  Harrison.  Econ  J,  Dec 

Our  Military  Weakness,  by  C.  B.  Norman, 
U  S  M. Jsn 

Our  Frontier  Expeditions,  by  J.  Dscosta, 
VYR.Jun 

Men-Srrvants  in  India,  by  C.  T.  Buckland, 
Nat  R,  Jan 

The  Religions  of  India  as  Illustrated  by  their 
Tempi* s.  Sun  H,  Jan 
Insects,  Agnes  Uibtrne  on,  N  H,  Jan 
Inspiration  of  Truth,  by  W.  Lloyd.  W  R.  Jan 
Insurance  for  Working  Men,  by  tt.  Mayo-Smith, 

Char  R.  Dec 
Inter-Astral   Communication,  by  C.  Fltm- 

marlon.  New  R,  Jan 
Islay  Parliaments,  by  D.  Anderson,  Scots,  Jan 
Italy: 

Italy  and  the  Pope,  by  Slgnor  Crispl,  N  A  R, 
Dec 

The  Blind  Guides  of  Italy,  by  Oulda,  F  R, 
Jan 

Izard.  General  George,  G.  E.  Maniganlt  on, 
M  A  H.  Dec 

Jews:  The  Angl**- Catholic  Mor»ui*nt  among 

the  Jews,  by  Rev.  F.  Arnold.  N  H,  Jan 
The  Jewish  Colony  in  Loudon,  by  Mrs. 

Brewer,  Sun  M,  Jsn 
The  Evangel  Uation  of  Israel,  by  Prof.  G.  H. 

Scbodde,  Mis  R,  Deo 
Polemical  Writings  Against  the  Jews  in  the 

First  Seven  Centuries,  by  Bev.  B.  Pick. 

Mis  R.  Dec 

The  Jewt  In  New  York,  by  R.  Wheatley,  C  M, 
Jan 

The  Jewish  Question,  C  M.  Jan 
Journalism : 
Advice  to  a  Young  Journalist,  Bkman,  Jan 
The  Editor  In-Chief  s  Story,  by  Col.  A  K. 

McClure,  Lipp.  Jau 
Canadian  Journalists  and  Journalism,  by 
W.  B.  Harte,  N  E  M.  Dec 
Kauffmann,  Angelica,  E.  M.  Moore  on,  F  L, 
Jan 

Kneipp,  Pfarrer,  and  his  Cold  Water  Cure,  M, 
Jan 

Labour  Questions : 
A  Word  to  Trade  Unions,  by  J.  W.  Jenks, 

Char.  R.  Dae 
The  Alleged  Differences  in  the  Wages  of  Men 

and  Women,  by  Sidney  Webb,  Econ  J. 

Dec 

Labour  Troubles  in  New  Zealand,  by  W.  T. 

Chatlewood,  Econ  J,  Dec 
A  Great  Statistical  Investigation  in  the 

United  States,  by  C.  D.  Wright,  N  A  R. 

Dec 

Ben  lillett  on  Labour  Questions,  Albe, 
Jan 


Politics  r.nd  Industry,  by  T.  WhUtaker,. 
Mac.  Jan 

Lamb,  Cnarlea,  Uopublithed  Fragments  of,  by 
W.  T.  Brooke,  N  H,  Jan 
An  Unpublished  Letter  of.  Str.  Dec 
Lang,  Andrew,  Portn  its  of,  Str,  Dec 
Lantern  Mission,  tee  under  Magic  Lantern 
Law  :  Crime  and  the  Law,  by  F.  Smyth,  Scrib, 
Jan 

The  Administration  of  Justice  in  America,  by 
Win.  Roberts.  F  R.  Jan 
LWerarv  Men  and  the  State,  by  W.  B.  Hodgson, 

Nat  R.  Jan 
Lodge.  Tnomas,  J.  Buckham  on,  P  L,  Deo 
Lonaon  of  Chat  let  II.,  by  W.  ttc»*nt,  Harp, 

Jan 

Loudon  School  Board  Election,  Hon.  L.  Stanley 

on,  R  C.  Drc 
Lotus  La'»d,  0.  W.  Wood  on,  Arg.  Jan 
LowaIi,  James  Russell,  Henry  James  on,  A  M». 
Jan 

L  >well  as  an  Educator,  by  Seth  Low,  Ed  R, 
Dec 

Magic  Lantern :  The  Lantern  as  a  Teaching 
Power,  by  H  Snowden  Ward,  Sc  A.  Jan 
The  Tour  of  the  Lantern,  by  F.  E.  Hoskins, 
Mis  R,  Dec 

Man.  Ea*t  and  West*  by  Bev.  S.  A,  Barnetr, 
N  C.  Jan 

Manual  Training,  Mrs.  L  C.  Burrows  on,  Char 
R,  Dec 

Marston.  Philip  Bourke,  C.  Kernahan  on,  F  R. 
Jan ;  Last  Poems  ef .  G  M,  Jsn 

Memory  and  Association:  A  Statistical  Study, 
by  J.  Jastrow,  Ed  R,  D*c 

Men  of  Letters  and  the  State,  by  W.  E.  Hodg- 
son, Nat  R,  Jan 

Mill,  John  Stusrt,  and  the  London  and  West- 
minster Review,  by  C.  M.  D.  R.  Towers,  A  M» 
Ja'i 

Mirabeau,  T  B,  Jan 

Missions:  Work  •mmg  the  Eskimos,  by  Bev.. 
E.  J.  Peck,  Ch  Mis  I.  Jan 
European  Literature  in  »h#»  Mission  Fieldt,  by 
Dr.  F.  F.  Ellin  wood,  Mis  R.  Deo 
Moulton,  Louise  Chandler.  G  T.  Jan 
Mozart,  F.  J.  Crowest  on,  Black,  Jan 
Mutual  Aid  anions:  the  Barbarians,  by  Prince  • 
Krapotkin,  N  C,  Jan 

Napier,  Charles  James,  T  B,  Jan 
Navies :  Imperial  Federation  for  Naval  Defence* 
by  Lord  Brattey,  N  C,  Jan 

The  French  Manoeuvres  of  1891,  U  S  M.  Jan 
Neighbourhood  Guilds.  Edw.  King  on.  Char  R. 

Deo 

Newcastle,  Walls  of,  J.  B.  Boyle  on,  M  C.  Dec 
New  England  Colonial  Meeting  Houses,  R: 

Singleton  on  M  A  H.  Dec 
New  Zealand:  Labour  Troubles,   by  W.  T. . 

Char le wood,  Econ  J,  Deo 
Niagara  the  Motor  for  the  World's  Fair,  Ji . 

Trowbridge,  Chaut.  Jan 
Norwegian  Literary  Triumvirate,  Ly,  Deo 
Nursing  in  Hospitals,  by  H.  M.  and  R.  Wilson, 

M  P,  Jan 

Old  Men,  C,  Jan 

Oracles:  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Oracles,-. 

by  B.  Williams,  G  M.  Jan 
Orroekt,  James,  at  Home,  by  C.  Monkhouse, 

Art  J,  Jan 

Parke,  Surgeon,  African  Experiences  of,  by  D.  . 

Hanntgsn.  W  R.  Jan 
Parker,  Dr.  Jos.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Dec 
Parliamentary:  Conservative  Influence,  1812- 
1892,  Black.  Jan 

Tbe  Outlook  of  the  New  Tear.  Black.  Jan 
Parnell  and  Butt :  a  Dialogue,  by  H.  D.  Traill. 

F  R.Jan 

Parson  in  Politics,  by  Canon  Barker  and  others, 

R  C.  Dec 
Pauperism  aid  the  Poor  Law : 

The  Workhouse  Christ,  Help,  Jan. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Wurkhouscs,  Help,  ' 
Jan 

The  Brabazon  Scheme  by  the  Countess  of 

Meath.  Help,  Jan 
A  Programme  of  Poor  Law  Reform,  Help, 

Jan 

A  Model  Workhouse  Infirmary  at  Birming- 
ham. Help.  Jan 
The  Children  in  Workhouses,  Help.  Jan 
Enteitainmtnts  for  the  Workhouse,  Help, 
Jan 

T*«  "Sorting"  of  Paupers,  by  Edith  Ssllers, 
EL  Jan 
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Pensions: 

Degradation  by  Pensions— Prntest  of  Loyal 
Volunteers,  by  Lieut.  A.  ft.  Foote,  F,  Dec. 

Pension*  for  the  Clergy,  by  Htv.  S.  J.  Bales, 
N  H,  J»n 

Philanthropy :  The  Three  Philanthropists,  by 

Col.  B.  Q.  Ingersoll,  N  A  R.  Dec 
Pitt,  William,  Lord  Kosebery's  Biography  of, 

Hon.  R.  B.  Brett  on,  N  C,  J*n 

T.  B.  Kebbell  on,  Nat  R,  Jan 

J.  Skelton  on,  Black.  J*n 
Pleasure,  Sir  H.  Maxwell  on.  Black.  Jan 
Poets,  Minor,  by  H.  D.  Traill,  N  C,  J*n 
Poets,  Welded,  Mrs.  A.  Crosse  on.  T  B,  Jan 
Politeness,  Decline  of,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Barr  on,  Lipp, 

Jnn 

Political  Economy,  see    also    artioles  under 
Socialism,  etc. 
P»of.  F.  Y.  Kdgeworth's  Introductory  Lectu'e, 
Econ  J,  Deo. 
Politics  and  Industry,  by  T.  Whittaker,  Mac, 
Jun 

Fn«*t  In  Politics,  by  Sir  G rattan  Esmonde, 
Wei  R,  Jan 

Primrose  League,  Miss  Nevill  and  Oscar  Brown- 
ing on,  Albe.  Jan 

Prisons:  Reformatory  or  Punitive  PrisDn 
Management  f  bv  E.  C.  Foster,  F,  Dec 

Probability  and  Faith,  by  Bishop  Gojdwin, 
C  R,  Jan 

Progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  Chaut,  Jan 
Protection,  Free  Trade,  F*ir  Trade,  and  Colonial 

Trade,  by  Earl  Grey,  N  C,  Jan 

•  Quorum   in    European    Legislature!,  by  T. 

Stanton  and  others,  N  A  R,  Dec 
Bare  Problems  of  Am-rica  :  Thoughti  on  the 

Negro  Problem,  bv  Jame«  Bryce  N  A  R.  D*s 

The  Creed  of  the  Old  South,  by  B.  L.  Glider- 
sleeve,  A  M,  Jan 
Railway  Ka<es.   Gen.  H.  Porter  on,  N  A  R.  Dec 
Rhone:  Down  the  Rhone,  by  J.  MacMullen, 

Fp  L,  Jan 

Rlehter,  Portrait  Painter,  M.  Thompson,  on 
Chaut,  Jan 

Borne :  The  Latest  Discoveries,  by  L.  Bonari, 
Esq.  Deo 

Billing  Rsoes  of  the  Future,  by  Col.  H.  Elsdale, 
US  M,  J<»n 

Bural  Voter,  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  on  Nat  R,  Jan. 

Lord  ThHng.  W.  E.  Bear,  and  Mrs.  S.  Batson, 
on,  N  C,  Jan  • 
Russell,  E.  R.,  of  the  Liverpool  Post,  C  S  J,  Jan 
Russell,  John,  artist,  G.  C.  Williamson  on, 

M  Art.  Jan 

Russia:  Financial  and  International  Aspects 
of  the  Jewish  Persecution,  by  A.  Leroy- 
Bf>aulieu,  F,  Dec 

The  Tzar  Persecutor,  bv  E.  B.  Lanin,  C  R.  Jan 
Barbarous  Russia,  by  Mary  Harrison.  Sun  M, 
Jan 

A  Railway  Journey  in  Russia.  C,  Jan 
Wolf  Hunting  in  Russia,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 
on,  E  I,  Jan 

^  Sandhurst  and  Its  Legends,  by  Lleut.-Col.  C. 
Cooper  King.  U  S  M.  Jan 
Saratoga,  Battles  of,  by  J.  G.  Nicolay,  Chaut, 
Jan. 

•  Sea  Horses,  by  E.  Ingersoll,  Fr  L,  Jan 


Shak*speare : 

Hamler,"  by  0.  H.  Burr,  P  L.  Dec 
The  Wfcitman-Sbakespeare  Question,  by  J. 

Trumbull.  P  L  Dec 
The  S  olen  Key,  by  R.  SchlndW.  G  M,  Jan 
The  Revival  of  "Henry  VIII.,"  see  under 
Theatre  J 
Slavery  in  Amerlci : 
Black  and  Wnlte,  by  Llllle  B.  C.  Wyman, 
N  E  M,  Dec 

Sloys.  Our  First  Great  Sea  Fi^ht,  by  P.  Kent, 
G  M,  Jan 

Smitn,  Sydney,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford  on,  N  H, 
Jan 

Smugglers  in  the  Highlsnds,  G  W,  Jan 
SociilUm :  B rotation  of  the  Socl*li»t  Programme 

in  Germany,  by  Prof.  G.  Adler,  Econ  J,  Dec 
S  xidan  :  Failure  of  the  Nile  Campaign,  by  A. 

Forbes.  C  R,  Jan 
Spain,  Queeu  Isabella  of,  Descendants  of,  by 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  M  A  H,  Dec 
Sjott :  A  Handful  of  Ltad,  by  Sir  H.  Pobtinger, 
F  R,  Jan 

HoT  .rs  of  Sport,  by  Lady  Florence  Dixie, 
W  R,  Jan 
State  Iuterference.  W  R,  Jan 
Stockton,  Frank  R.,  G  T,  Jan 
Summer.  BHgadler-Gen.  Jethro,  K.  B.  Bit  Me 

on,  M  A  H,  Dan 
Swinburne,  A.  C,  R.  Le  Gallienne  on,  L  0, 

Jan 

Switzerland:  St.  Gall,  a  Forgotten  Republic, 
by  S.  H.  M.  Byers,  M  A  H,  Dec 
Taxes  on  Transport,  by  W.  M.  Acwortb,  N  C, 
Jan 

Technical  Education : 

Manual  Training,  by  Mrs.  I.  C.  Birrows, 
Char  R,  Dec 

Technical  Education  in  the  Counties.  Cam- 
bridge and,  by  S.  Leatbes.  Ed  R  L,  Jan 

General  Education  in  its  Relation  to  Technic »1 
Training,  by  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Sc  A,  Jan 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic : 

The  Chief  Temperance  Organisations,  by 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  R  C,  Dec 

How  Intemperance  has  been  Successfully 
Combated,  by  Duchess  of  Rutland,  New  R, 
Jan 

Tennyson,  Lord :  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  on,  F,  Dec 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  by  Dean  Spence,  G  W,  Jan 
Theatres  and  the  Drama ; 
Paris  Theatres,  by  W.  F.  Apthorp,  Scrib.  Jan 
The  Literary  Drama,  by  H.  A.  Jones,  New  R, 
Jin 

"King  Henry  VIII."  on  the  Stage. 

R.  W.  Lowe  and  Wm  Archer  on,  Long,  Jan 

F.  Hawkins  on,  E  I.  Jan 

Frank  H.  Hill  on,  C  R,  Jm 
Theosophy  :  What  is  Theosophy  ?  M.  Jan 
Ought  Theosophists  to  be  Propagandists  ? 

Luc,  Dec 
A  Bewitched  Life,  Luc,  Dec 
Some  Postulates  of  Theosophy.  Luc.  Dec. 
An  Outline  of  the  Secret  Doctrine.  Luc.  Dec 
The  Seven  Principles  of  Man,  by  Mrs.  A. 

Beaant,  Luc.  Dec. 
Tobacco  Factory,  J.  Hatton  on,  E  I  Jan 
Turkey.  The  Fortifications  of  Constantinople, 
by  B.  von  Bieberateia,  U  S  M,  Jan. 


United  States : 
Significance  of  Massachusetts  Election,  by 

Gov.  W.  E.  Russell.  F,  Dej» 
Should  the  bltver  Law  of  fffeabe  Repealed  ? 

by  J.  H.  Schiff,  F.  Dec  ^ 
A  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System,  by  H. 

White,  F.  Dec 
Buik-note  Circulation,  H.  W.  Cannonzm,  F, 

Do  Wm 

The  Working  Man  and  Free  Silver.  by*T.  V. 

Powderly,  N  A  R.  Dec  s 
An  Unrepresentative  Congress,  by  S.  Cborey, 

Bel  M,  Dec 
The  Politic  tl  Situation.  A  M,  Jan 
The  Discontent  of  the  Farmer,  by  J.  R.  Dodge, 

C  M.  Jan. 

A  Great  Statistical  Invest  gation,  by  C.  D. 

Wright,  N  A  R,  Deo 
SUtes  Made  I  mm  Territories,  by  Dr.  J.  A. 

Wood  burn,  Chaut.  Jau 
The  City  of  Fort  Worth,  by  F.  M.  Clarke, 

N  E  M,  Dec 
Universities: 
The  Englim  School  and  its  Opponents  at 

Oxford,  by  F.  York  Powell,  Ed  R  L,  Jan 
Village  Churches,  W.  H.  Davenport- Adams  on, 
N  H,  Jan 

Village  Life  in  France,  by  Rev.  W.  TuckweU, 
C  R,  Jau 

Village  Life  in  the  Olden  Time,  by  F.  Gale,  E  I, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


February  1,  1892. 
January  has  been  a  black  month  of 
death.  The  malarial  fever  which  is 
called  the  Influenza  has  become 
epidemic  in  Western  Europe  this 
winter,  and  there  is  little  to  record  in 
the  progress  of  the  world  in  the  first 
month  of  1892  but  the  progress,  the 
triumphal  progress,  of  Azrael  the  Angel  of  Death. 
The  average  rate  of  mortality  in  London  in  the  first 
month  of  the  year  is  24  0  per  1000.  The  rate  for 
the  first  four  weeks  of  this  year  was  42'0,  32*8,  40*0, 
and  4G-0  per  1000.  The  death  rate  for  Brighton 
went  up  to  60-9  for  the  third  week  in  January,  while 
towns  that  had  not  been  smitten  by  the  scourge 
showed  death  rates  from  16  to  20  per  1000.  The 
deaths  in  London  in  the  two  middle  weeks  of  January 
were  1,500  and  1,762  over  the  average  of  the  cor- 
responding weeks  of  the  last  ten  years.  In  London 
alone,  therefore,  the  epidemic  may  be  regarded  as 
having  swept  off  5,000  lives  last  month,  who  but  for 
this  visitation  would  still  have  lived.  Five  thousand 
dead,  be  it  observed,  killed  outright,  and  buried. 
How  many  have  been  invalided,  and  are  more  or  less 
m  the  condition  of  the  wounded  after  a  great  battle, 
no  one  can  compute. 
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It  is  difficult,  in  looking  at  these  figures, 
^  RuShewT6  not  to  feel  a  passing  sympathy  with  what 
Bills*  may  be  described  as  the  military  view  of 
indifference  to  life.  Here  is  a  miserable,  sneezing, 
feverish  cold  that  creeps  into  the  midst  of  a  great 
city,  and  in  one  month  takes  5,000  lives,  leaving  at 
least  ten  times  that  number  temporarily  crippled. 
Five  thousand  lives,  and  nothing  to  show  for  them  but 
newly-made  graves,  heavy  doctors'  bills,  and  general 
mourning !  Yet  no  one  raves  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life.  Everyone  composes  him- 
self calmly  to  the  inevitable.  If,  however,  one- 
tenth  of  these  victims  had  perished  on  a  hard- 
won  field,  stemming  the  inrushing  tide  of  barbarism, 
or  smiting  down  the  invader,  what  homilies  would 
not  have  been  preached  !  Gettysburg,  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  cost  the  two  com- 
batants, man  for  man,  hardly  any  more  lives  than 
perished  in  London  last  month.  The  Union  army  had 
3,072  killed ;  the  Confederates,  2,592.  But  Gettysburg 
had  something  to  show  on  the  other  side  for  its  butcher's 
bill:  Gettysburg  saved  the  Union  and  abolished  slavery. 
But  for  the  deaths  from  influenza  there  is  no  com- 
pensation. The  figures  of  mortality  from  disease 
throw  those  from  battle  far  into  the  shade.  Every 
year,  Dr.  Richardson  calculates,  33,000,000  of  the 
human  race  are  transferred  from  the  realm  of  the 
living  to  the  pale  shades  of  death — 33,000,000  per 
annum,  or  62  per  minute,  by  natural  causes — the  silent 
havoc  of  nature  thus  exceeding  in  one  year  all 
the  carnage  of  all  the  wars  of  a  hundred  years. 
Nay,  even  the  suicides  of  each  succeeding  year  exceed 
the  total  number  killed  in  the  bloodiest  of  campaigns. 
Every  month,  on  an  average,  15,000  persons  perish  by 
their  own  hand.  In  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  war  which  began  in  1861  and  ended  in  1864, 
there  were  only  110,000  men  killed  in  action  or  who 
died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  fewer  by  70,000 
than  the  annual  death-roll  of  the  suicides  of  the 
world.  In  nothing  is  life  more  wasted  than  in  the 
leaving  of  it ;  and  yet,  if  not  all  the  lamentation,  all 
the  denunciation,  is  reserved  for  those  who  make  some 
use  of  death. 

The  epidemic,  among  its  many  victims, 
'the  ^Ince  f  clftulied  none  more  highly  placed  and  more 

universally  lamented  than  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died,  after  a  brief  attack 
of  influenza,  on  January  14th,  at  the  age  of  28.  The 
Duke  of  Clarence,  to  give  "  Prince  Eddy"  his  formal 
title,  was  to  have  been  married  before  Lent  to  Prin- 
cess May,  and  the  sudden  blow  which  substituted  a 
funeral  for  a  wedding  came  home  to  the  common 
heart.    The  young  man  was  his  mother's  favourite 


son  ;  the  Princess  of  Wales  idolised  him,  and 
those  who  know  her  best  are  most  uneasy  as  to 
the  consequences  of  this  sudden  bereavement. 
Her  hearing  does  not  improve,  and  the  loss  of 
her  first-born  is  not  unlikely  to  lead  her  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  the  Court,  where  the  pre- 
sence of  a  good  woman  and  a  true  mother  is  in- 
dispensable. The  universal  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  Royal  Family  and  with  Princess  May  in  their 
affliction  was  very  remarkable.  In  London,  on  the 
funeral  day,  more  than  half  the  shops  were  shut  in  the 
City.  The  theatres  closed  themselves  without  wait- 
ing for  a  recommendation  when  the  news  of  the 
Duke's  death  was  announced  ;  they  were  also  closed 
on  the  night  of  the  funeral.  Immense  crowds  filled  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Abbey.  For  days  the  newspapers  could 
find  room  for  nothing  else  but  details  of  the  business 
of  the  undertaker  and  of  the  arrival  and  despatch  of 
messages  or  messengers  of  condolence  and  sympathy. 
The  dramatic  value  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  who 
was  preparing  to  go  forth  as  a  bridegroom  to  his  bride 
fascinated  the  imagination  of  the  public,  and  what 
Mr.  Price  Hughes  called  the  "  tender-heartedness  "  of 
the  nation  came  conspicuously  to  the  surface. 

The  The  universal  and  genuine  sentiment  ex- 
BandJthSr  pressed  in  the  most  democratic  quarters 
Democracy,  fg  a  curious  contrast  to  the  usual  sniffy 
semi-Republicanism  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
London.  At  Liberal  popular  assemblies  in  the 
metropolis  for  some  years  past,  a  reference  to  the 
monarchy  has  seldom  been  ventured  upon  without 
fear  of  dissent.  "  The  usual  loyal  toasts  "  have  been 
often  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obser- 
vance ;  and,  taking  it  broadly,  the  "  Marseillaise " 
would  be  better  received  in  most  of  the  gathering- 
halls  of  the  London  democracy  than  "God  Save 
the  Queen."  But  no  sooner  does  the  hand  of 
death  display  the  Royal  Family  itself  in  grief 
than  London  puts  up  its  shutters  and  goes  into 
mourning  so  seriously  that  waiters,  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  abandonment  of  festivities,  hold  mass 
meetings  in  Eastern  London  to  lament  their  cruel 
fate  and  to  clamour  for  relief.  The  Press,  even  the 
most  Radical,  has  been  respectful  and  sympathetic. 
For  once,  our  whole  people  seem  to  have  resolved 
unanimously  that  no  discordant  note  should 
jar  upon  the  ear  in  the  midst  of  the  universal 
outburst  of  sympathy ;  and  they  carried  otit 
their  resolve.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  do — one  of 
those  things  which  illustrate  the  unity  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  call  attention  to  the  reality  of  the  subtle 
bond  that  links  our  ocean-sundered  members  into  one 
great  family,  Prince  George,  who  is  now  heir  in 
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direct  succession  to  the  Throne,  is  his  father's 
favourite.  He  resembles  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
much  as  Prince  Eddy  resembled  the  Princess ;  but 
beyond  the  family  circle  he  is  but  little 
known.  As  he  is  not  yet  married,  the  Duchess 
of  Fife  and  her  infant  daughter  would  be  in  the 
direct  line  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  Prince 
George.  This  contingency  would  be  according  to 
precedent,  for  twice  before  England  has  had  its  queens 
in  pairs,  but  it  is  regarded  with  such  uneasiness  in 
some  exalted  quarters,  that  the  Spectator  clamours  for 
the  early  marriage  of  Prince  George.  The  masses, 
however,  do  not  concern  themselves  about  that. 
There  are  seventy-two  princes  and  princesses  ready 
to  succeed  in  due  order  of  succession,  and  still  there 
are  more  to  follow.  If  Princess  May  followed  Prin- 
cess Dagmar's  example,  the  public  would  be  senti- 
mentally pleased ;  but  in  these  high  matters  Demos 
does  not  interfere. 

The  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal  died  on 
Cardinal,   the  same  day  as  the  Prince  of  the  Church. 

The  one  was  twenty-eight  ;  the  other 
eighty-three.  The  young  man  had  not  had  time  to 
do  anything ;  and,  but  for  the  accident  of  his 
birth,  would  have  been  utterly  unknown.  The 
old  man  had  spent  a  long  life  in  the  service 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  when  he  passed  away 
there  was  hardly  any  good  cause  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  Empire  that  did  not  feel  as  an  array  feels  when 
one  of  its  most  trusted  generals  dies  in  the  field. 
Prince  George  takes  Prince  Eddy's  place,  and  the 
stately  functions  of  royalty  will  go  on  without  even  a 
temporary  break.  But  there  is  no  one  to  take  the 
place  of  Cardinal  Manning.  He  was  the  real  Arch- 
bishop of  all  England.  No  prejudice  against 
his  Roman  Church  could  blind  the  common  man 
from  seeing  that  the  true  Primacy  of  England 
lay  with  Henry  Edward,  Cardinal  Archbishop,  and 
not  with  "  A.  C.  Cantuar."  The  latter,  no  doubt,  has 
Lambeth  Palace  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  official  trappings  of  His  Grace  of  Canterbury. 
But  the  real  successor  of  Anselm  and  of  Beckett 
was  not  the  man  in  lawn  but  the  man  in  scarlet. 
Any  doubt  on  that  subject  which  may  have  existed 
would  be  dispelled  if  we  could  but  foresee  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  obsequies.  The  solemn 
scene  that  London  witnessed  when  the  great  Cardinal 
of  the  Common  People  lay  in  state,  holding,  as  it  were, 
a  last  audience,  to  which  all  were  welcome,  has  had 
no  parallel  in  our  time  as  a  popular  tribute  to  the 
incarnation  of  a  great  spiritual  and  moral  force.  Rome 
will  be  sore  put  to  it  to  replace  our  Cardinal. 
He  was  supremely  successful  because  he  was  in  almost 


everything  exactly  opposite  to  what  his  opponents 
expected  from  a  Roman  Cardinal.  He  was  more 
English  than  his  brother  of  Canterbury,  more  demo- 
cratic than  many  a  Nonconformist,  more  heartily 
Socialist  than  most  of  the  Socialists.  Take  him  all 
in  all,  we  never  shall  look  upon  his  like  again. 

The  Cardinal  was  83.    HLs  successor, 

The  Church  whether  it  be  Dr.  Gilbert  or  some  otner 
of  the  Old.  ,  ,  i       ,  . 

neutral  respectable — the  saints  preserve 

us  from  "  Herbert  of  Salford  "  I — will  be  a  younger 
man.  Leo  XIII.  defies  the  influenza,  and  continues 
to  preside  over  the  marvellous  organisation  which 
has  solved  the  problem  of  utilising  the  experience  of 
age  for  the  guidance  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
Father  Anderledy,  the  Black  Pope,  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits,  has  been  carried  oft'  by  the  scourge, 
making  way  for  a  successor  who  may  perhaps 
be  more  capable  of  impressing  his  personality  on  the 
world.  Cardinal  Simeoni,  the  Red  Pope  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, has  died,  and  has  been  replaced  by  Cardinal 
Ledochowski,  the  militant  German-Pole,  whose 
appointment  is  good  if  only  for  one  reason,  viz.,  it 
rescues  one  of  the  great  posts  of  the  Church  from  the 
monopolising  Italian.  The  Propaganda  is  the 
great  missionary  society  of  the  Church.  Under 
its  care  are  all  countries  in  partibus  infide- 
lium7  including  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  We  are  now  under  a  Pole — Ledochowski — 
and  an  Italian — Persico.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at 
the  next  Consistory  a  Cardinal's  hat  will  be  be- 
stowed upon  Mgr.  Jacobini,  who  ought  to  be  fished 
up  from  Lisbon  and  restored  to  his  proper  place  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Pope,  whom,  if  the  fates  are 
propitious,  he  ought  some  day  to  succeed.  Another 
Cardinal's  hat  ought  surely  to  be  bestowed  on  Dr. 
Walsh,  of  Dublin.  The  English-speaking  race  has 
lost  two  Cardinals  in  the  last  two  years,  and  it  ought  to 
have  a  full  representation  in  the  next  Conclave. 

What  the  Cardinal  was  to  the  Catholic 
Mr.  Spurgeon  Church    and   to    English    life  Mr. 

Spurgeon  was  to  the  Nonconformists  — 
with  a  difference.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  passed  away 
at  Men  tone,  on  January  31,  had  long  passed  his 
zenith.  The  time  was  when  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists  was  a  name  to  conjure  with.  He 
was  to  them  the  greatest  preacher,  the  most,  popular 
author,  the  supreme  organiser.  He  represented  the 
stalwarts  in  his  detestation  of  Popery,  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  theatre,  and  his  repugnance  to  all  new- 
fangled "  higher  criticism."  But  for  the  last  ten  years, 
certainly  for  the  last  five,  he  has  been  but  the  shadow 
of    his  earlier  self.    He  sat,  like  Giant  Pope  in 
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Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave 
gnashing  his  teeth  against  those  who  were  not  of  his 
way   of   thinking.     The   world   and   the  Church 
seemed    to    him    to    be    on    the  down   grade ; 
and  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  do  more  than  utter  a 
protest  against  the  tendency  of  the  times.  Once  upon 
a  time  I  used  to  read  a  sermon  of  Spurgeon's  nearly 
every  morning  before  commencing  work.    We  used 
to  distribute  them  as  tracts,  and  very  good  tracts 
t  hey  were.    Whatever  might  be  thought  as  to  their 
doctrine,  they  all  made  for  righteousness.     He  was 
unquestionably    sincere,    often    eloquent,  always 
full  of  a  saving  common  sense.     Down  to  the 
last  he  was  one  of  the   few   Englishmen  whom 
every  speaker  of  English  had  heard  of,  and  one  whom, 
therefore,  all  Americans  and  Colonials  had  to  hear 
at  least  once.    The  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  became 
thus  one  of  the  pilgrim  shrines  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  one  of  the  unifying  nerve-centres  of  our  race. 
44  I  dinna  want  to  die,"  said  an  old  North-countryman, 
"  till  I  gan  to  London  to  see  Madame  Tussaud's  and 
to  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon  ;"  and  the  odd  juxtaposition  of 
the  Waxworks  and  the  Tabernacle  illustrates  the 
extent  to  which  the  "  Essex  bumpkin "  had  made 
himself  one  of  the  sights  of  town.    His  influence 
extended  far  beyond  the  range  of  his  actual  congre- 
gation.   Twenty  years  ago  his  sermons  were  sold  on 
all  the  railway  bookstalls  in  Scotland  side  by  side 
with  the  daily  papers.   I  remember  when  I  first  went 
over  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey  being  much  im- 
pressed by  a  remark  made  by  the  old  lady  who  acted  as 
guide.    I  was  lamenting  that  England  had  never  had 
any  John  Knox  in  her  pulpit.    41  May  be  not,"  said 
my  guide,  "  But  you  have  Mr.  Spurgeon."    She  read 
his  sermons  every  week,  and  in  her  eyes  Mr.  Spurgeon 
was  quite  as  notable  a  hero  as  John  Knox.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  outside  London  the  death  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon  will  be  more  keenly  felt  even  than  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Manning. 

Death  has  told  with  heavy  hand  upon  the 
TtoJ  5S3Ky.s  leaders  of  the  Puritan  Party  in  modern 
society.  The  Cardinal,  the  Chamberlain  of 
the  City,  M.  de  Laveleye,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  all  fought 
in  the  van  of  the  great  struggle  which  had  Mrs. 
Butler  as  its  Joan  of  Arc.  Mr.  Spurgeon  rendered  me 
yeoman's  service  at  the  time  of  the  "  Maiden  Tribute." 
A  sermon  of  his  commenting  in  severe  terms  upon 
the  corrupt  state  of  modern  society  preceded  the 
publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Commission, and 
when  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  being  howled  at  by 
.all  the  prurient  prudes  and  alarmed  adulterers,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  spoke  up  manfully  in  our  defence.  He 
never  wavered.    I  had  some  delightful  letters  from 


him  when  I  was  in  gaol.  If  he  had  been  at  home  I 
was  to  have  had  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  for  a 
thanksgiving  service  when  I  came  out,  but  as  he  was 
abroad  it  did  not  come  off".  He  was  a  good  friend  and 
a  staunch  comrade,  alas  !  he  is  the  fourth  of  the  fore- 
most whom  I  have  to  mourn  this  month. 

The   Khedive    of    Egypt,   Tewfik  the 
Khedfve    Amiable,  died  of  influenza  on  January  7. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Abbas,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  was  on  the  Con- 
tinent when  his  fathers  sudden  death  summoned  him 
to  Cairo.  The  deceased  Viceroy  was  almost  an  ideal 
King's  Cloak,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  mantle 
has  descended  upon  his  son  Abbas.  Tewfik,  who 
was  only  thirty- nine  when  he  died,  had  lived 
through  a  good  deal  of  the  roughest  part  of  recent 
Egyptian  history.  He  flinched  once  when  he  refused 
to  cut  down  Arabi  in  the  presence  of  his  troops : 
the  loss  of  that  moment  entailed  the  English  expedi- 
tion. Since  then  he  has  behaved  well,  and  done  his 
duty  according  to  his  lights,  giving  to  Sir  E.  Baring 
the  support  which  he  needed,  and  never  opening  the 
door  to  French  intrigue.  The  fallen  politician 
who  was  degraded  from  his  place  for  intro- 
ducing "  French  vices "  into  a  Scotch  home  now 
proposes  to  win  his  way  back  by  suggesting  the 
introduction  of  French  troops  into  Egyptian  territory. 
Fortunately,  neither  the  French  nor  the  English  are 
mad  enough  to  take  advice  which,  if  acted  upon, 
would  mean  war.    Abbas,  the  new  Khedive,  will  do 
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as  his  father  has  done.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
will  govern  the  country  behind  the  Khedive's 
cloak ;  and  we  shall  withdraw  our  garrison  as 
soon  as  any  competent  responsible  Englishman 
reports  that  our  work  is  accomplished,  and  that  its 
permanence  mil  not  be  imperilled  by  the  retirement 
of  the  redcoats.     But  not  one  moment  before  ;  and 


From  the  Kladderadatsch]  [Jan.  17,  1892. 

POOR  BGYPI I 

"  1  r*gret,  gentlemen,  that  everything  la  in  perfect  order.  The  sealing 
np  of  the  remains  b  forbidden." 


after  our  troops  have  gone  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  will  go  back  again  at  a  moment's 
notice  if  their  presence  is  needed  to  protect  the  peace 
and  the  order  which  we  have  established  and  over 
which  we  shall  not  cease  to  preside. 

As  Rossendale  Election  makes  it  quite 
BEiSTOtiSS!e  clear  that  the  liberals  will  be  in  office 

next  year,  it  is  well  to  understand  that 
they  will  not  do  anything  to  upset  the  status  quo  in 
Egypt.  What  will  happen  is  this :  The  majority 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons  will  be  pledged  not 


From  a  photograph  6y]  [tram  Baum. 
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to  come  out  of  Egypt  until  our  work  is  done  and  the 
retirement  of  our  garrison  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out fear  of  an  upset.  When  Lord  Rosebery  re- 
occupies  the  Foreign  Office  he  will  despatch  a 
first-class  Commissioner  to  Egypt  to  examine 
into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  Egypt, 
with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  evacua- 
tion. Until  that  Commissioner  reports,  of  course 
nothing  will  be  done.  When  that  Com 
missioner  reports,  we  shall  see  where  we  stand,  and 
act  accordingly.  Rossendale  Election,  therefore,  need 
not  disquiet  any  one.  It  was  foreseen,  and  was  pre- 
dicted on  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  we  have  never 
ceased  to  predict  that  we  shall  have  a  majority  of  at 
least  100  at  the  General  Election.  Everywhere, 
except  in  Birmingham,  the  constituencies  are  revert- 
ing to  the  figures  of  1885.  Now  in  1885  we  had, 
reckoning  the  Irish  members,  a  majority  of  1 70.  If  we 
allow  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  Midland  followers, 
all  that  they  claim  for  themselves,  this  still  leaves  us 
a  majority  of  over  one  hundred.  I  only  wish  I  felt 
as  sure  that  the  Liberals  will  make  as  good  use  of 
their  majority  when  they  get  it  as  I  do  of  the  faet 
that  they  will  get  it  and  a  three- figured  majority  to 
boot.  The  figures  at  Rossendale  were  decisive.  The 
Liberals  converted  a  minority  of  1,450  in  1886  mto 
a  majority  of  1,225  last  month.  The  constituency 
was  practically  polled  out,  the  register  only 
showing  150  unpolled  names.  The  Liberal  majority 
in  1885  was  larger,  being  1,832;  but  this  difference 
between  1,225  and  1,832  is  very  small  considering 
that  Lord  Hartington  was  the  Liberal  candidate  in 
1885,  and  that  in  1892  he  is  the  stoutest  foe  they 
possess. 

The  certainty  of  the  Liberal  victory  only 
County  makes  more  utterly  incomprehensible  the 
Counc  '  decision  of  some  party  managers  to  identify 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule  or  the  Union  with  that  of 
the  fate  of  the  civic  parties  in  London.  They  were 
under  no  dire  necessity  to  play  such  a  card.  They 
exposed  themselves  to  the  risk  of  a  damaging  reverse 
without  any  prospect  of  compensating  advantage. 
The  true  line  was  to  have  protested  against  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  great  municipal  issues  before  the 
citizens  to  the  interests  of  any  political  party.  In- 
stead of  doing  this  the  wirepullers  fell  into  the  trapr 
and  it  will  take  all  the  time  between  now  and  the 
election  for  the  practical,  businesslike  Londoners  to 
undo  the  consequences  of  the  fatal  false 
move  which,  if  not  reversed,  will  establish  a 
Cockney  counterpart  of  Tammany  Hall.  The 
essential  vice  that  has  ruined  New  York  is  that 
its  elections  are  never  fought  on  municipal  issues. 
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They  are  always  conducted  with  an  eye  to  the  State 
elections,  and  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Democrats  or 
Republicans  in  the  Presidential  contest.  London  to 
the  Londoner  is  much  more  important  than  Ireland, 
and  it  is  monstrous  on  the  part  of  either  party  to 
make  London  interests  at  a  County  Council  election 
subordinate  to  the  electoral  calculations  of  Unionists 
Home  Rulers. 

What  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  a 
tSent  very  disagreeable  dispute  between  Chili 

Chil^SteDlS"  and  the  United  States  has  been  settled. 

It  was  not  arranged,  however,  without  a 
little  more  menace  on  the  side  of  the  United  States 
than  was  altogether  desirable.  The  Chilians  seem  to 
have  been  unmistakably  to  blame  for  their  own  in- 
ability to  protect  the  American  sailors  when  they 
landed  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  and  it  is  well 
that  they  should  at  last  have  recognised  that  their 
position  was  untenable.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  if  they  had  referred  the  question  to  arbitra- 
tion at  once,  but,  unfortunately,  Chili,  when  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  was  held,  stood  out  against  the 
proposal  by  which  all  such  disputes  would  have  been 
referred  to  an  arbitrator  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Another  dispute  that  has  been  disposed 
™ul&urian  of  in  January  was  the  difficulty  between 

Question.  Bulgaria  and  France.  The  expulsion  of 
M.  Chadourne  has  not  led  to  any  complications,  as  at 
one  time  was  feared.     This  amicable  solution  was 


M  CHADOURNE. 


brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Russia  took  no  part  in  the  matter,  nor 
could  it,  seeing  that  her  policy  in  Bulgaria  is  a 
rigorous  boycott.  The  only  result,  therefore,  of  the 
French  action  in  the  matter  has  been  to  give  Ger- 
many an  opportunity  of  showing  that  she  and  her 
allies  are  really  masters  of  the  situation  in  Bulgaria 
as  well  as  in  Central  Europe.  The  incident  is  satis- 
factory also  as  helping  to  cool  down  the  ardour 
of  the  partisans  in  Russia  and  France  who  imagined 
that  they  formed  the  Russo-France  Alliance  for  the 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world. 

A  curious  move  has  been  made  by  the 
TCardtnafsh  representatives  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
Republic    France,  the  true  significance  of  which  is 

not  yet  clearly  discerned.  Five  French 
Cardinals  published  a  manifesto  in  which  they  de- 
clared their  allegiance  to  the  Republic  and  filed  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  its  anti-clerical  legislation.  Opin- 
ion differs  as  to  whether  this  was  due  to  the  Pope  or 
was  an  attempt  to  checkmate  the  Pope ;  whether  it 
was  a  blow  directed  against  the  Republic  or  an  intima- 
tion of  a  desire  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Republic.  It 
can  be  taken  to  mean  either  the  one  thing  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  interpret 
it.  What  seems  probable  is  that  the  Catholics 
of  France  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  may  assert 
themselves  more  actively  if  they  separate  the  religious 
question  from  the  dy nastic,and  play  for  their  own  hand 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  their  Monarchical 
allies.  The  strength  of  the  Church  in  France,  how- 
ever, will  never  be  fully  developed  until  the  Catholic 
Church  recognises  the  civic  rights  of  women.  Then 
France  may  be  Catholic  once  more,  but  until  then 
these  attempts  at  rapprochement  are  not  likely  to 
make  much  progress. 

The  German  Emperor,  who  has  just 
Lefffslatoi*  completed  his  thirty-third  birthday,  has 

been  pushing  forward  two  Bills  which 
have  created  no  small  dismay  on  the  part  of  easy- 
going German  Freethinkers  and  Beer-drinkers.  The 
one  is  directed  to  the  vigorous  treatment  of  drunken- 
ness, the  other  to  the  extermination  of  all  secular 
elementary  schools.  No  Prussian  child,  if  the 
Emperor  can  help  it,  is  to  be  brought  up  without 
religious  belief.  Denominational  schooling  is  to  be 
universal.  The  fight  is  still  going  on  over  these  two 
bills,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  result  is 
arrived  at.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  young 
Emperor  is  trying  it  on  rather  hard,  and  it  will  be 
well  if  he  does  not  provoke  a  somewhat  angry  reac- 
tion.   The  question  of  education  is  a  very  thorny  one. 
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It  is  troubling  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  Ulster  supporters 
in  Ireland,  and  in  America  it  threatens  to  be  a  great 
question  for  the  future.  There,  however,  as  will  be 
seen  by  an  article  in  another  page,  Archbishop  Ire- 
land believes  he  has  discovered  a  middle  way  by 
which  the  claims  of  the  Church  and  the  rights  of  the 
State  can  be  reconciled. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State, 
News  fronj  which    are    difficult    everywhere,  are 

eminently  difficult  in  such  places  as 
Nyassaland,  where  the  Church  has  practically  created 
the  State.  It  was  the  Free  Church  missionaries  who 
built  up  the  civilisation  which  has  rendered  our  pro- 
tectorate a  possibility.  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  with  his 
subsidy  from  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  his  force  of  Zanzibaris, 
is  levying  war  against  the  traders  who  established 
themselves  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  He 
succeeded  at  first,  but  afterwards  met  with  a 
reverse,  and  is  at  present  urgently  in  need  of 
reinforcements.  If  he  is  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  against  the  whole  of  the  Arab  slave-traders 
in  the  interior,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  it 
merely  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  subsidies, 
and  the  question  arises  whether  a  grant  for  Nyassa- 
land  should  not  be  included  in  this  year's  Estimates. 
That  can  be  arranged,  but  what  would  be  more  difficult 
of  arrangement  would  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  and  the  missionaries, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  Zanzibari  con- 
tingent are  very  far  from  conforming  to  the  mis- 
sionary standard  of  morality.  Even  the  most  indif- 
erent  of  moralists  would  sympathise  with  a  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  syphilis  among  the  tribes 
who  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  free  from  its 
ravages.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  the  importance 
of  which  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  can  appreciate  :  I  only 
wish  I  was  quite  as  sure  of  his  under-officers. 

The  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Sir  R.  Morier's 
Diplomatic  health  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  enable 
Changes.  njm  to  remain  at  St.  Petersburg.  He 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  on  the  Neva. 
Lord  Vivian  will  go  to  Rome.  He  is  better  there 
than  at  the  critical  post  in  Russia.  Sir  F.  C.  Ford, 
of  Madrid,  will  go  to  Constantinople,  while  Sir  H.  D. 
Wolff  will  go  to  Madrid.  Sir  Drummond  Wolff's 
successor  will  not  have  a  pleasant  task    Persia  is  in 


an  unrest,  and  there  is  a  suspicion  abroad  that  the 
British  Minister  was  more  the  friend  of  the  Shah 
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than  of  the  people.  Sir  R.  Sandeman,  of  Beloochistan, 
died  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  will  be  much  more 
difficult  to  replace  him  than  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff. 

There  is  no  fresh  progress  to  report  in 
Famine1    ^e  Russian  famine,  with  the  exception 

that  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  returned  with  the  report  that  relief  is 
urgently  needed.  The  Minister  of  Ways  and  Finance 
has  resigned,  and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted. 
M.  Durnovo  has  not  resigned  yet,  neither  has  he 
been  dismissed.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  subjects  of  the  Tzar  from  the  contaminating 
nfluence  of  outside  literature,  M.  Durnovo's  agents, 
the  Censors,  were  particularly  busy  with  their 
scissors  and  their  inkpot  on  the  last  Number 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  Character  Sketch  of 
the  Emperor,  which  was  regarded  in  this  country  as 
extravagantly  eulogistic,  was  regarded  as  too  dangerous 
to  be  allowed  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  resident  in 
Russia.  It  was  cut  out  bodily ;  even  the  line  giving 
the  title  of  the  article  on  the  outside  cover  was 
blacked  out,  and  it  was  erased  from  the  table  of 
contents."  Of  course,  I  expected  the  "  Reign  of 
Anti-Christ "  to  be  cut  out ;  but  to  cut  out  the 
Character  Sketch  of  the  Tzar  was  just  a  little  bit 
too  idiotic  even  for  the  Russian  Censor  who,  of 
course,  will  have  great  pleasure  in  blacking  out  this 
paragraph. 


Madame  Novikoff  requests  me  to  acknowledge  with 
hearty  thanks  the  following  subscriptions  which  she  has 
received  since  the  publication  of  the  list  in  last  month's 
Reviews  : — 

G.  R.  (Heathside),  £1 ;  "  Bold,"  15s. ;  Jas.  L.  Thompson,  £1 ;  Thomas 

A.  Dove,  £1 :  B.  Freanson,  3s.  6d. ;  Anonymous  (stamps),  Is. ;  R.  L.  B. 
(Halllield).  £l ;  Greenlee* ,  £l ,  M.  M.  C,  5t. ;  J.  B.  N.,£l ;  Anonymous 
(Leeds).  £1;  A.  M.  Streatham,  2s.  6d. ;  Miss  Foster,  £1;  Anony- 
mous (The  Pines),  3s. ;  William  Merrick,  10s. ;  "  A  Friend,'  £15 ; 
from  Friends  in  Appleby,  £4  2s. ;  Pupils  of  Mr.  P.  Jones'  Boarding 
School  at  Llanryglin,  6s.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright,  10s.;  Pringle's 
(Annagh),  10s. ;  Collected  by  Miss  M.  Le  Meturier,  £1 ;  M.,  £1 ;  B.  Shar- 
wood,  £1;  Miss  Bliza  Darrocb,  £1  Is.;  Miss  L.  Stewart,  3s.;  W. 

B.  Lisbman.  5s. ;  A.  S.,  2s.;  Katie  Bown-  Brown,  2s.  6d. ;  L. 
M.  D.,  os. ;  F.  C.  Bottomlev,  2s. ;  James  Shillito  (York),  5s. ;  J.  A. 
James  (Young  Men's  Class,  Merthyr),  £1 17s. ;  Rev.  J.  J.  Overtook,  £l  ; 
Tbos.  Powell.  £2  2s. ;  "A  Friend  "  (Newton  Hill,  5s. ;  Jessie  Dempster, 
£1 ;  Nuree  Blanche,  10s. ;  the  Congregation  of  St.  Michael's,  Crown 
Point.  Leeds,  £3  12s.  2d. ;  a  Lady  in  Scotland,  12s. ;  One  ftd  on  Rusiian 


Corn,  £1 ;  J.  G.  6.  (Manchester),  5s. ;  a  Sympathiser  from  Ayr,  £V 
N.  B.  L.  (Oamacha),  12s. ;  R.  F.  I.  (Malvern  Hill,  5s. ;  Miss  De  Bouge- 
mont,  £10;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Weston,  £12 :  Miss  B.  Barker,  £5  ;  S.  L.,2s.6d.; 
a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Review,  10s. ;  from  Clogne  (Anonymous), 
5s. ;  from  Wakefield  (Anonymous),  2s. ;  Thomas  Crosland  £1. ; 
A.  P.  and  S.  H.  Bradbury  £2;  "B,"  2s.  6d. ;  "X,"  (Airdrie), 
2s.;  M.  L.  T.  (Oriel  Park),  10s. ;  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  £C  ; 
A.  and  B.  (Folkestone),  2s. ;  Wm.  Geo.  Collins,  Is. ;  Madame 
Jacobson,  £2  Is.;  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  £1;  J.  F.  Prestwlcb,  £l  10s.; 
J.  Bdith  Bentley,  £1 ;  Bihel  (With horn),  10s. ;  H.  W.  Snow,  2s.  6d. ; 
Edgar  Hallen  and  his  Brother  and  Sitter,  £2  6e. ;  Mi#s  B.  F.,  2s.  6d. ; 
A.  C.  (La  Rochelle,  £1 :  Robert  Peck,  £1 ;  Mr*.  H.  J.  Fi*h.  £1 ;  Anony- 
mous (stamps),  Is;  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace.  £5;  T.  Holme- 
sted  (through  Mr.  Stead),  10s. ;  Alice  Hollings,  £5  Us.  3d.;  "An 
Orphan"  (Mineh'ad).  £3;  George  Whitley,  £2  2s.;  Lord  Hob- 
house,  £1  2s.  ;  J.  Cox  (Cardiff),  £1  ;  Mrs.  Alice  Farmer,  5s.  ; 
Mrs.  Crellom,  10s. ;  Anonymous  (Wakefield),  2s.  64.;  Mrs.  M*ry  Simp- 
son (Blackburn),  £1:  X.  L.  (Dublin),  10s.;  from  Falmouth,  per  E. 
Krabbe  Williams,  £3  14s.  4d. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Waters.  10s.  6d. ;  Alice 
Hollings,  £2  19*. ;  Henry  Stedwicke,  5s. ;  W.  J.  Birkbeok,  £10 ;  Mrs. 
S.  G.  Rice,  £2 ;  J.  A.,  6s. ;  Miss  Paulina  lrby,  6s. ;  Dennistown,  10s. 
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DIARY    FOR  JANUARY. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Jan.  1.  Publication  of  the  new  Spanish  Tariff. 

2.  The  Portuguese  Cortes  opened  by  the  King. 

3.  Salvation  Army  Meeting  on  Eastbourne 

beacb,  followed  by  tome  disturbances. 

4.  Demonstration  at  Teheran  agalmt  the  de- 

crees of  the  Government  relating  to  the 
tobacco  monopoly. 
Prosecution  of  a  Local  Preacher  for  obstruct- 
ing the  highway  at  B-ut bourne.  Fine 
inflicted. 

Attempted  suicide  of  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
Note  to  the  Porte  on  the  Chadbouroe  inci- 
dent in  Bulgaria. 

5.  Opening  of  the  Sanitary  Conference  at 

Venice. 

Dissolution  of  the  Hungarian 
Reichstag. 

Interview  of  the  French  Ambas- 
sador with  the  Pope  on  the 
question  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  French  Bishops. 

6.  Opening  of  the  Conference  of  the 

National  Society  of  Musicians  at 
Newcastle. 
South    Australian  Ministry  re- 
constituted, with  the  Hon.  T. 
Playford  as  Premier. 

7.  Railway    Accident  at  Borough 

Market.    One  Killed. 
Charges  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
at  the     Metropolitan  Police 
Courts.   Sentences  of  Imprison- 
ment with  Hard  Labour. 

8.  Mining  Disaster  at  Krebs,  in  the 

Indian  Territory,  America.  200 
Lives  Lost. 

Prince  Abbas  appointed  new  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt. 

Anarchist  Outbreak  at  Xerez,  in 
Spain. 

?,  Meeting  of  the  National  Society 
of  French  Masters  at  the  Man- 
sion House. 

0.  Further  Disturbances  at  East- 
bourne. 

11.  Discussion   In    the  Portuguese 

Cortes  on  the  Anglo-Portuguese 

Goa  Treaty. 
Prorogation  of  the  French  Senate. 
Re-rssembly  of  the  Spanish  Cortes 
Tbe  Fecamp  Abbey  Destroyed  by 

Fire. 

12.  Proposal  accepted  by  the  German 

Reichstag  for  the  Grant  of  Daily 

Allowances  to  its  Members. 
Inauguration    of  the   Duke  of 

Devonshire  as  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Cambridge. 
New   Archbishop  of  Posen  and* 

Gnesen  received   in  Audience 

by  the  German  Bmperor. 
Resignation  of  Senhor  M.  Car- 

valho,  Portuguese  Minister  of 

Finance. 

Memorial  from  Shipowners  ad- 
dressed to  the  Directors  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  against  the  Pro- 
posals of  a  Syndicate  who  desire  to  obtain 
permission  for  tbe  carriage  of  petroleum 
in  bulk  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

13.  Meeting  of    the   Miners'  Federation  at 

Stoke.   Discussion  on  Wages. 
Annual    Meeting    or   the  Headmasters' 

Association  at  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
Debate  on  the  New  Commercial  Treaties* 

begun  in  the  Austrian  Parliament. 
Anou  «1  Meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society. 
H.  News  reached  Mozambique  of  a  reverse  to 

Consul  Johnston's  force  on  the  South- 

east  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa. 

15.  Annual  Meeting  of  the   Association  of 

Principals  of  Private  Schools. 

16.  Introduction  of  the  Ntw  Bill  for  the  Sup- 

preasion  of  Drunkenness  in  Germany. 
Formation  of  a  new  Portuguese  Ministry 

with  Senhor  J.  D.  Ferreira  as  Premier. 
Arrival  of    the  New  Khedive  and  his 

brother  at  Alexandria. 
18.  Annual  Meeting  of   tbe  African  Trade 

Section  of  the  Liverpool   Chamber  of 

Commerce, 


20. 


Meeting  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
Street,  to  oppose  the  draft  charter  of  the 
p. o posed  Albert  University. 

The  Bermondsey  Public  Library  opened  by 

Sir  John  Lubbock. 
Special  Council  of  Judges  at  the  Royal 

Courts  of  Just  ice  to  consider  the  present 

s  a'e  of  the  law. 
Twentieth  Anniversary  Meetings  of  the 

McCall  Mission  at  Paris. 
Collapse  of  a  Bridge  at  Tiflls.    Many  lives 

lost. 

M.  Ribot  made  a  statement  on  the  distur- 
bances which  had  occurred  in  Tangier. 
Funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  at  Windsor. 


26. 


The  Commercial  Treaties  with  Germany, 

Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  passed 

by  the  Austrian  Upper  House. 
President  Harrison's  Message  to  Congress 

on  the  Relations  between  the  United 

States  and  Chili. 
First  Reading  of  the  Elementary  School 

Bill  in  tbe  Prussian  Diet. 
Rioting  among  the  miners  in  Bilbao. 
Tbe  Commercial  Trtaty  with  Switzerlsnd 

passed  by  the  German  Reichstag. 
Reply  of  the  Chilian  Government  to  the 

Ultimatum    presented  by  the  United 

States. 

The  Currency  Question  discussed  by  the 
Italian  Senate. 

Letter  from  the  Queen  to  the  Nation,  ex- 
pressing her  deep  sense  of  the 
loyalty  and  sympathy  of  her 
subjects. 

27.  Celebration    of    the  Bmperor 

William  II. 's  birthday. 
Election  of  Mr.  Jackeoc,  Archi- 
tect; Mr.  Harry  Bates,  Sculp- 
tor ;  and  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes, 
Fainter,  as  Associates  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 
Deputation  to  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke 
relating  to  School  Boards  and 
Labour  Certificates. 

28.  Second  Message  from  President 
Harrison  to  the  Cnilian  Govern- 
ment and  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

Dinner  to  Mr.  John  Hutton,  of 

the  London  County  Council. 
General  Election  in  Hungary. 
Close  of  the  Schneider  Murder 
Trial  at  Vienna.    Sentence  of 
death  on  both  prisoners. 
Rural  Conference  at  Ely. 
Mr.  John  Forrest,  of  Western 
Australia,  made  his  Financial 
Statement. 
First  Reading   of  the  Primary 
Education  Sill  in  the  Prui  sian 
Diet. 

Close  of  the  International  Sani- 
tary Conference. 
Bill  to  Remove  Present  Financial 
Difficulties   presented  to  the 
Portuguese  Parliament. 
The  Egyptian  Assembly  opened 

by  the  Khedive. 
Further  Rioting  at  Eastbourne. 


29. 


30. 


3!. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 
January  23.  Lancashire,  North-Bast 
— Rossendale. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Maden  (L.)...  6,006 
Sir  T.  Brooks  (L.U.)  ...  4,811 


In  1885 


Liberal  majority  ...   1 ,225 
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21.  The  Extradition  Bill  pissed  by  the  State 
and  National  Councils  of  Switzerland. 

Funeral  of  Cardinal  Manning  at  the  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery. 

Conference  at  Westminster  on  the  Position 
of  Women  in  Local  Government. 

Meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  'a  Com- 
merce to  discuss  Mr.  Goschen's  Financial 
Scheme. 

Discussion  in  the  German  Reichstag  on  the 
agreement  between  Germany  and  Austria 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  trads  marks. 

Reply  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  the 
Note  from  the  Porte  relating  to  the 
expulsion  of  M.  Chadbourne. 
29.  Fire  at  the  National  Surgical  Institute, 
Indianapolis.   19  lives  1st. 

24.  Another  disturbance  at  Eastbourne  arising 

out  of  an  a'tempt  of  the  Salvation  Army 
to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  foreshore. 

25.  Memorandum    on    precautions  against 

epidemic  influenza  issued  by  tbe  Local 
Government  Board. 


(L.)  6,060 
(C.)  4,228 

L.  majority  1,832 


In  1886 : 

(L.U.)  5.299 
(L.)  3,949 


1.450 


L.U.  maj. 

NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 


Jan.  1.  Prof.  Beesly,  at  the  Positivist  Society, 
on  tbe  Revival  of  Militarism  in  Europe. 
King  Humbert  of  Italy  on  the  Commercial 
Treaties. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Constitution. 
2.  Dr.  Benj.  Ward  Richardson,  at  tbe  Sanitary 
Inspectors'  Association,  on  Vital  Statistics. 

4.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  in  the  City,  on  the 

Question  of  Burial  Legislation. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  at  St.  Pan  eras,  on 

Total  Abstinence. 
Sir   Edward  Clarke,  at   Plymouth,  on 

Ireland,  etc. 

5.  Sir  M.  Hick s-Beach ,  at  Bristol,  on  Commerce 

and  Politics. 
S'r  G.  Baden-Powell,  at  Liverpool,  on  his 
Beh ring  Sea  Mission 

6.  Sir  M.   Hicks-Beach,  at  Bristol,  on  the 

Liberal  Party. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Plymouth,  on  the 
Liberal  Party. 
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Msrqu's  of  Ripon,  at  Bridlington,  on  Ire- 
land, etc. 

Lord  Londonderry,  at  Harrogate,  on  Ire- 
land, etc. 

Sir  K.  Webster,  at  Newport.  I*le  of  Wight, 
on  Locil  G  v<rnraent  lor  Ireland. 

7.  Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  at  Rotberham,  on  Old 

Age  Pension*. 

8.  Mr.  Campbeli-Bannerman,  at  Dumfries,  on 

the  Liberal i  and  Home  Ku'e. 
Sir  R    Webster,  at  West  Cowe?,  on  the 
Gladatonlan  Party. 

9.  Sir  R.  Webster,  at  Sandown,  on  the  Liberal 

Unionists. 

10.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  at  St.  Georges  Hall, 

on  the  Anatomy  of  Suicide. 

11.  Mr.  Edward  SUnhope,  at  Leake,  on  the 

Conservative  Party. 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  at  Seaham  Harbour,  on 
Ireland. 

D  ike  of  N  >rfolk,  at  Dorking,  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  at  Bridlington,  on  the 
Rural  Conference. 

12.  Lord  Kuutsford,  at  Petworth,  on  Home 

Rule. 

Mr.  Matthews,  at  Nechel's,  near  Birming- 
ham, on  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Metherlngham,  on  Ireland. 

Mr.  Forwood,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

Mra.  French  Sheldon, at  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  on  the  Marriage  and  Funeral 
Customs  in  East  Africa. 

Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  at  the  Society  of  Arte, 
on  the  Laos  States  of  Upper  Siam. 
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13.  Mr.  Matthews,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
Government. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Sleaford,  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  James  Lowther,  at  North  Shields,  on 

the  Government. 
Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Edinburgh,  on  Church 

and  State  in  Scotland. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Kettering,  on  Home 

Rule. 

10.  Marquis  de  Bacquehem.  Austrian  Minister 
of  Commerce,  on  the  New  Commercial 
Treaties. 

18.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  at  Bermondsey,  on  Free 
Libraries. 

Dr.  Richard  Sisley,  at  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  on  Influenza  *nd  the 
Laws  concerning  Infectious  Diseases. 
CI.  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid.  at  University  Col- 
lege, on  Persia. 

Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  at  the  Society  of  A»ts. 
on  his  Expeiiencen  on  the  Rusto-Chiuete 
Frontier. 

22.  Sir  Charles  Ruistll,  at  Hickney  Wick,  on 

Ireland. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  on  the  Actors'  Benevolent 
Fund. 

Sir  Jame*  Fergusson  on  Postal  Service. 
Lord  Kaylolgh,  a-,  the  R>yal  Institution,  on 
t he  Decomposition  of  Water. 

23.  Mr.  Peel,  Speaker,  at  Leamington,  on  Pau- 

perism. 

25.  Mr.  J.  R.  Paget,  at  King's  College,  on  Bank- 
ing. 


Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  Archi- 
tecture. 

M  \  Andrew  Lang,  at  Edinburgh,  on  Burns. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Campbell,  at  the  Geograpoioal 

Society,  on  a  Journey  through  North 

Korra  to  the  Ch'ang-Pai  Shan. 
Sir  John  Gorst,  at  Glasgow,  on  Home  Role. 

26.  bir  John  Gorst,  at  St.  Helen's,  on  Social 

Legislation. 
Mr.  Walter  Long,  at  Chippenham,  on  Gene- 
ral Political  Topics. 

27.  Mr  Oampbill-Bannerman,  at  Manchester, 

on  the  Po  itical  Situation. 
Lord  Kimbprley,  at  Lowestoft,  on  Home 

Rule  and  the  Liberal  Programme. 
Mr.  William  Morris,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 

on  the  Woodcuts  of  Gothic  Books. 

28.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  Homerton,  on  the 

London  County  Council. 

Prof.  H.  Herkomer,  at  the  Avenue  Theatre, 
on  Scenic  Art. 

Earl  Spencer,  at  Northampton,  on  Inter- 
mediate Education. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Stoke  Newington,  on 
Home  Rule. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton,  at  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  on  Technical  Edu- 
cation. 

29.  Marquis  of  Ripon,  at  Edinburgh,  on  India. 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  Gilrfngham,  on  the 
Political  Situation. 
Gen.  von  Caprivi  on  the  Prussian  Schools 
Bill. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Ely,  on  Rural  Reform. 

30.  Gen.  von  Caprivi  on  the  Prussian  Schools 

B  11. 

OBITUARY. 

Dec.  28.  Jean  Baptiste  Daoust,  Canadian  legie- 
lator,  74. 

Capt.  T.  H.  Lysaght,  77. 
29.  Prof.  John  Wood,  surgeon,  66. 

Gen.  Thomas  H.  Johnston,  69. 

Lieut. -Gen.  George  Futvoye,  of  Qu»boc,  83. 
Jan.  1.  Major-General  E.  W.  S.  Scott,  79. 

Major  James  Powell. 

Rev.  Freleric  Bagot,  69. 

2.  Sir  George  A'ry,  Astronomer  Royal,  90. 
Lieu'  .-Gtn.  Charles  Sawder. 

Princess  Zenikha,  wife  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
70. 

Capt.  H.  F.  Crohan,  R.N..  49. 

3.  Baron  Emile  de  Laveleye,  Professor  of  Politi- 

cal Economy,  69. 
J.  D.  Watson,  artist,  59. 
Lieut.  Gen.  Richard  Knox,  79. 

4.  J.  R.  Gildea,  Governor  of  Limerick  Male 

Prison. 

Mgr.  Godschalk,  Bishop  of  Hertogenbojch, 

72. 

Gen.  R.  A.  Doria. 

5.  M*jor-Gen.  W.  H.  M»rch. 

Albert  J.  Bernays,  Professsr  of  Chemistry 

at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  68. 
Sir  Arthur  J.  Rugge-Price,  83. 

6.  John  Cashel  Hoey,  Secretary  of  the  Victoria 

Government  Agency  in  London. 
Prince  Gustiv  ot  SaxeWeimar,  64. 

7.  Earl  of  Lichn>ld,  66. 
Rev.  Sir  Wm.  H.  Cope,  80. 

Prof.  Ernst  Briicke,  member  of  the  Austrian 

Upper  Hnuse. 
Tewrlk  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  39. 
Margaret,  Lady  Sandhurst.  64. 
Col.  Sir  Spencer  Clifford.  70. 
J.  G.  Whiffin,  Payiraster-in-Chief,  R.N.,  6.">. 
John  Sinclair,  late  M.P.  for  the  Ayr  Burghs, 

49. 

8.  M.  Thibaudier.  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  68. 
Dr.  Hey  Warn  p,  Old  Catholic  Archbishop  of 

Utrecht,  6*. 

9.  Charles  L.  Mailer,  French  painter.  76. 
Admiral  P**yron,  ex-Minister  of  Marine  in 

France.  68. 

10.  Col.  Hon.  George  Villlers,  44. 

Rev.  G.  N.  Freeling,  Sub- Warden  of  Merton 

College,  Oxford. 
Bishop  Phllpott,  of  Worcester,  84. 

11.  Admiral  Mackenzie. 

12.  Dr.  Reeves,  Bishop  of  Down,  76. 
Earl  of  Cbarlemont.  71. 
Lieut.-Col.  de  Vic  Tapper. 
Canon  O'Sullivan,  69. 

Frederick  Ginne' t,  circus  nro^rleto",  69. 
Gu stave  Desnomsterres,  writer  on  Voltaire, 
74. 


Mgr.  Magaasoo,  Archbishop  of  Genoa. 

13.  'Adm.  J.K.  Rodd. 

Thomas  Morgan,  .Hon.  Tressurer  of  .  the> 
Biitish  Archaeological  Association,  72. 

1 4.  Duke  of  Clarence,  2ft. 
Cardinal  Mauning.  83. 
Cardinal  Slmeoni,  7tf. 

Edward  Whitley.  M.P.  for  the  Everton, 

Division  of  Liverpool,  66. 
Mr*.  Hawkins,  widow  of  the  Matter  of 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Walter  H.  Fitch,  botanical  artist,  75. 

15.  Hon.  Robert  Daly,  73 

Hon.  Walier  A.  Wood,  inventor.  76. 

16.  Commander  Wellesley  Gregory,  60. 
Lord  Abinger,  65. 

Rear- Adm.  Edward  Kelly,  55. 
Hon.  Algernon  G.  Tollemacbc,  86. 
Commissary  Gen.  G.  G.  Munroe.  70. 
Paymaster-in-Chief  J.  F.  Phillips.  R.N. 
Commander  J.  G.  C  Connell. 

17.  Benjamin  Scott,  City  Chamberlain. 
Col.  J.  M.  G.  Tongue. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith. 
Archduke  Karl  Salvator  of  Austria 

18.  Heinrich  Dora,  compostr,  87. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Carnegie,  84. 
Dowager  Countess  of  Cavan. 
Vice- Adm.  J.  A.  R.  Duolop. 

19.  Sir  G.  S.  Jenkinson.  74. 
Charlotte,  Lady  Phi  Hi  more. 

Sir  John  Hay.  President  of  the  Legislati  ?e  • 

Council  of  New  South  Wales. 
Father  Anderiedy,  General  of  the  Jesuits. 
Abbe  Charles  Perraud,  Paris  preacher. 
Oscar  Devellay,  French  Life  Senator,  70. 
Mdme.  de  Souza  Coma,  mother  of  the 

Brazilian  Minister  in  London,  85. 
Baron  Bodog  Orczy,  member  of  the  Upper 

House  of  the  Hungarian  Legisla'ure.  5-S 

20.  Henrique!  N.  Dupont.  French  engraver.  94. 
Mgr.  Gay  Founcily. 

Pere  Argand,  Jesuit. 

Mary.  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury. 

21.  Justice   Bradley  of  the    United  SUtes 

Supreme  Court,  79. 

22.  Lord  A  F.  C.  Gordon-Lennox,  66. 
John  M.  Leader,  musician. 
Commander  John  D  juglas  Ramsay,  86. 

23.  Lord  B^aum-mt,  43. 

Gen.  Sir  Thomas  McMahon,  78. 

Gen.  H.  R.  Benson,  73. 

Yahia  Khan,  Mouchir-ed-Douleh.  Persian 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Commerce. 

Henri  Baudrillart,  Professor  of  Political' 
Economy,  70. 

C>1  Sir  C.  J.  J.  Hamilton,  81. 

Lady  Maude. 
21.  Grand  Duke  Constant! ne,  unele  to  the  Tzar 
of  Russia,  55. 

Dr.  Frederic  Leighton,  93. 
2.i.  Dr.  Frederick  John  Wood. 

Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Lawrence,  82. 

Gen.  II .  Francis. 

R-iv.  Brewin  Grant,  70. 

Kev.  Thos.  Chamberlain,  81. 

Aide -man  J.  G.  Whitcombe,  69. 

26.  Duchess  Ludovlca  of  Bavaria,  83. 
Sir  O  car  Clayton. 

Canon  H.  W.  Burrows,  of  Rochester,  76. 

27.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter.  66. 

C*ot.  O.  W.  Every,  Governor  of  Dartmoor 

Prison.  56. 
Pierre  Joigneaux,  French  Senator,  77. 
Sir  John  Lambert  ,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

29.  S*r  George  Page*.,  82. 
Sir  T.  W.  Waller,  86. 

31.  Rev.  Cha?.  H.  Si  urgeon,  58. 
The  deaths  are  also  announced  of  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Maclarcn,  missionary  in  New  Guinea,  H8; 
Major  James  Macdonald,  87:  Karl  Kerkii- 
poiy,  formerly  Hungarian  Finance  Mini -ter, 
67  ;  Lady  Routh,  of  Montrral;  Rev.  B.  A. 
6tafford.  of  theCanadisn  Methodist  Church ; 
J.  W.  Dunscomb,  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Quebec.  82;  Edward  Rehatsek,  linguist,  72; 
Lieut.-Col.  Herchmer,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Mounted  Police  in  North- 
west Canada ;  Rev.  G.  C.  Swayne.  7* ;  Sir 
Francis  Clifton,  79;  Ernest  Cbristophe. 
French  sculptor :  General  d'Andlau  ;  Emile 
de  Nieuwerkerke,  French  sculptor,  82; 
Father  Schyuie,  Catholic  Missionary  in 
East  Africa. 
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CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


4 


E  may  have  caricaturists  whose  cartoons  are  more  forcible  and  more  popular  than 
£  those  of  Mr.  William  Parkinson,  of  Judy,  whose  portrait  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  my  readers  this  month  ;  but,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  veteran  Mr. 
John  Tenniel,  of  Punch,  we  have  no  one  with  so  delicate  a  play  of  fancy  and  so  perfect  a 
command  of  the  technique  of  his  art.  Herein  lies  his  greatest  danger,  for  in  being 
delicate  and  fanciful  he  often  runs  the  risk  of  being,  to  the  general  public,  obscure 
and  unintelligible.  Now,  the  most  valuable  quality  in  a  caricaturist  is  that  of  being 
understandable  of  every  one.  The  moral  of  his  cartoon  should  be  patent  to  every 
observer ;  he  should  present  the  broad  political  and  social  issues  in  as  plain  and 
simple  a  manner  as  possible.  But  Mr.  Parkinson  is  an  Oxford  man,  and  he  perhaps 
forgets  that  his  classical  and  historical  allusions  are  not  always  intelligible  to  the 
man  in  the  street,  and  it  is  to  the  man  in  the  street  that  he  should  appeal.  His 
cartoon,  "Peneus  and  the  Harpies,"  on  page  124,  has  this  fault — the  ordinary  un- 

classical  reader  is  only  too  likely 
to  exclaim,  "  Who  was  Peneus  ? 
and  what  did  the  Harpies  do  ?  " 
Mr.  Parkinson  does  a  large 
amount  of  book  and  magazine 
illustration,  and  here  perhaps 
he  is  at  his  best.  This  branch  of 
his  work  resembles  to  a  very 
large  degree  the  work  of  Mr.  J. 
Bernard  Partridge,  an  artist  who, 
after  Mr.  George  Du  Maurier,  is 


From  a  photogravh  by)  [the  Stereoscopic  Company. 

MR.  WILLIAM  PARKINSON'. 


From  th»  Sydney  Bullet  in,  Dec.  IS?,  1  SV»I . 

AH  AUSTRALIAN  VI KW  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  **  BOUNDER." 


facile  prmceps  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  modern  society  types. 

Our  selection  of  cartoons 
this  month  is  largely  made  up 
from  Australian  satirists.  The 
Sydney  Bulletin's  view  of  the  English  swell,  and  their  picture  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley  as  an  angel  who  has  let  light  through  the  Dark  Continent  by  the  aid  of  a 
handy  six-shooter,  are  excellent  specimens  of  Colonial  caricature.  The  full  page 
reproduction  of  Melbourne  Punch  s  picture  of  "In  Brightest  Australia  "  is  quite  as 
good  and  as  cruel  as  any  thing  the  Bulletin  ever  published.  There  is  genuine 
humour  of  the  mordant  kind  in  the  little  vignettes  of  the  The  Predatory  Class, 
The  Unemployed's  Wife,  and  The  Fanatic  and  Martyr  Class.  The  picture  of  "  the 
King  "  receiving  Mr.  Stanley  is  excellent  ;  quite  in  the  best  vein  of  Victorian 
satire.  The  English  cartoons  deal  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  accession  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and  the  abuse  of  cross-examination.  The  American 
and  Canadian  satirists  deal  with  s  bjecta  which  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
accompanying  letterpress.  The  solitary  German  sketch  illustrates  the  familiar 
moral  that  is  drawn  in  every  strike  for  the  beneBt  of  the  strikers. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  one  result  of  the  publication  of  the  caricatures  in  the 
Review  is  to  raise  the  level  of  caricature  everywhere  by  giving  fresh  hints  to 
artists  and  supplying  them  with  new  portraits.  The  Papagallo,  for  instance,  has 
admirably  improved  upon  "CynicusV  cartoon  about  Charity,  and  the  last  number 
to  hand  showed  that  they  had  made  good  use  of  our  Bulgarian  portraits,  even  to 
the  extent  of  foDowing  a  printer's  mistake  in  spelling  Karaveloffs  name. 


[From  the  Sydney  Bulktin,  Nov.  21, 1891.J 
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From  Fun, j  [Jan.  6, 1892. 

THB  DUKE'S  FLUNKEY  ;  OB  LEADERSHIP  LIMITED. 
"  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  Initiative  on 
any  question,  but  will  aot  entirely  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire."— Daily  Paper. 

Joe  (The  New  Flunkey)  :— "  What  can  I  go  for  to  fetch  for  to  carry 
for  your  mighty  graciousness  P  " 

(Scene  from  the  Latest  Liberal  Unionist  Pantomime). 


From  Judy,}  [Jan.  13, 1892. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION;  OR  PENEUS  AND  THB  HARPIES. 


From  Judge.}  THB  UNRULY  DEMOCRATIC  WHITE  ELEPHANT. 

Democratic  Leaders    "  He's  a  bigger  animal  than  we  thought  he'd  be.  He'll  play  the  very  dickens  with  the  party,  and  we  ll  never  be 


able  to  manage  him. 
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From  Grip,]  [Dec.  12,  1891. 

WOULD  LI  KB  TO  M  PULL  HIS  LEG." 
Sir  C.  TiTfER  (In  a  child  lifcp  ar.<i  Mane?  voicr)  i  "Woul.i  you  mind 
putting  this  on,  Mr.  Bull,  to  oblige  the  colonies  ?  " 
Mr.  Bull  :  "  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  " 


From  (.np,  \  [Dec.  36,  1891, 

SHIELDING  THB  WORKER  FROM  THB  SHAFTS  OF  THB 
ANTI-SUNDAY  SOHBMBRS. 


From  the  Sydney  Bulletin,'] 

"  A  QUIET,  SIMPLE  LIFE." 

"  Sir  Henry  Parkeaaays  he  will  ooutent  with  the  position  of  a  simple 
member  of  Parliament.  —Daily  Paper. 

Reformed  Politician  :  "  No,  boyi,  I  cannot  be  your  leader.  I  am  too 
old,  too  feeble,  and  too  disgusted.  I  want  to  lead  a  quiet,  simple  life— 
and,  besides,  there's  no  more  money  in  the  Treasury." 


From  the  Me,  b  ju n.  e  Punch ,  ]  [Dec.  3, 1891 . 

FOR  THE  VICTORIAN  TREASURY. 
Wanted— Another  "  Self-Denial "  Week 
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Prom  Ulk.] 


[Jan.  8, 1892. 


THB  BHD  OF  THE  GERMAN  PRINTERS'  STRIKE. 

Gutexbkrg  :  "  That  is  what  happens  If  you  don't  obey  your  fore- 
man, for  what  I  discovered  was  the  art  of  printing  and  not  the  art 
•of  striking." 


■>SiE 


From  Afoons/iine,]  LjAn.  tf,  1893. 

COUNSEL  VERSUS  WITNESS. 
On  the  humours  of  cross-examination— which  people  are  getting  tired  of. 


From  The  Weekly  Freeman,")  [Jan.  16, 1893. 

TRYING  TO  ADDLE  IT. 

Johnny  Redmojd  :  "  Look  here,  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  want  you  to  break 
that  egg  and  show  us  what  is  inside  of  it ;  or  take  away  your  hen  and 
let  mine  hatch  it." 

Mr.  Gladstone:  "  ioung  man,  you  evidently  know  very  little  of 
hatching  eggs." 

Tory  Landlord  :  "  Whatever  you  do,  get  him  to  break  that  egg." 


/  V  >  • : 


From  Judge.] 


THB  LOOK-OUT  FOR  1892.— From  two  different  potato  of  view. 
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CHARACTER   SKETCH:  FEBRUARY. 


THREE  OF  THE  DEAD: 

CARDINAL  MANNING,  M.  DE  LAVELEYE,  BENJAMIN  SCOTT. 


0EVER  in  our  memory  has  there  been  so  fatal  a 
month  as  last  in  the  havoc  which  an  epidemic 
has  made  among  those  who  stood  foremost  in 
the  fighting  files  of  time.  Every  week  brought 
tidings  of  the  summons  hence  of  some  one  or 
other  of  those  who  for  half  a  century  or  more  had 
sheltered  beneath  their  shield  and  defended  with  the 
sword  of  their  genius  and  their  faith  the  poor,  the  out- 
cast, and  the  oppressed.  The  universal  sympathy  ex- 
cited by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  purely  com- 
passionate ;  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
others  was  more  selfish,  and  therefore  more  intense.  We 
sympathise  with  the  sorrows  of  others ;  we  feel  our  own. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP  THE  HERETIC. 

Among  the  dead  who  perished  in  this  fatal  January, 
Cardinal  Manning  stands  first  and  foremost.  The  trans- 
cendant  position  which  he  had  won  for  himself  by  the 
sheer  force  of  love  and  genius  was  never  more  realised 
than  it  is  to-day,  now  that  the  quiet  pressure  of  his 
guiding  hand  is  no  longer  felt  on  the  tiller  and  there 
remains  to  us  nothing  but  the  silent  memory  of  his 
saintly  life.  But  Cardinal  Manning,  although  saintly,  was 
a  very  human  saint.  He  was  more  than  a  Churchman,  he 
was  a  statesman ;  and  more  than  either  Churchman  or 
statesman,  he  was  a  friend.  He  was  in  a  very  special 
manner  the  friend  of  the  friendless  and  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  the  great  archbishop  of  the  heretic  and  the 
believing  unbeliever.  Now  that  he  has  gone,  there  are 
multitudes  of  us,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  who  are  left 
forlorn  and  desolate.  He  was  as  a  father  in  Israel,  an 
Israel  now  orphaned  and  solitary,  not  knowing  where  to 
look  for  a  guide  so  resolute  and  courageous,  and  yet  so 
tender  and  true. 

DEATH  AND  OLD  AGE. 

The  Catholic  Church  lost  in  the  same  fatal  month 
Father  Anderledy,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  smitten 
down  at  lovely  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  and  Cardinal 
Simeoni,  the  chief  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda, 
the  great  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church,  the  organisa- 
tion under  whose  control  lie  all  the  English-speaking 
lands.  The  Church  of  Borne  is  officered  chiefly  by  the 
aged  in  its  higher  ranks.  When  I  visited  the  Vatican,  I 
felt  as  I  had  never  done  before,  that  I  was  in  the 
dominion  of  the  aged.  The  whole  of  the  immense 
machine  is  driven  by  men  all  of  whom  are  over  fifty, 
most  of  whom  are  over  sixty,  and  very  many  of 
whom  have  passed  their  threescore  years  and  ten.  The 
reign  of  Eld  has  its  advantages,  but  it  has  its  dis- 
advantages, and  one  of  the  latter  is  the  extent  to  which, 
an  epidemic  which  mows  down  the  old  tells  upon  its 
staff.  Fortunately,  the  Pope,  although  threatened,  was 
spared,  but  Rome  could  better  have  spared  the  Pope  than 
the  Catholic  Church  could  have  foregone  the  advantages 
of  having  Cardinal  Manning  as  its  chief  representative  in 
the  capital  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

BISHOPS  WHO  ARB  STATESMEN — AND  OTHERWISE. 

The  Cardinal  occupied  a  place  unique  and  unapproach- 
able.   The  whole  bench  of  Anglican  bishops,  with  the 


archbishops  at  their  head,  might  wither  from  their  sees 
and  be  no  more  with  us,  and  their  combined  departure 
would  make  a  less  palpable  void  in  English  public  life 
than  the  death  of  this  one  man.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  they  are  only  bishops  of  their  dioceses  in  affairs 
diocesan.  Although  they  have  temporal  sovereignty 
and  occupy  places  in  the  House  of  Lords  among  the 
peers  and  legislators  of  the  realm,  the  national  life  for 
them,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  is  a  thing  apart. 
That  is  for  politicians.  Their  work  lies  in  the  Church. 
And  so  utterly  has  the  very  conception  of  the 
essential  idea  of  a  National  Church  died  out  from  the 
hearts  of  its  official  chiefs  that  most  of  them 
resent  as  an  impertinence,  instead  of  welcoming  with 
eagerness,  any  request  from  the  laity  for  guidance  and 
counsel  in  the  affairs  of  State.  Even  the  somewhat 
belated  but  finally  resolute  and  clear  guidance  which 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  unestablished  and  unendowed, 
has  given  to  the  Irish  electors  in  dealing  with  the  moral 
issues  raised  by  the  case  of  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  forth- 
coming from  the  bishops  in  a  similar  and  more  flagrant 
case  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  Sea.  On  that  and  all 
similar  matters  the  Episcopal  watchmen  are  asleep  on 
their  watchtowers.  They  are  dumb  dogs,  wells  without 
water;  and  of  them  emphatically  it  may  be  said  that 
Humanity,  which  seeks  guidance,  must  find  it  otherwhere 
than  on  the  lawn-sleeved  benches  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
"  These  great,  overgrown  clerks,"  as  Canon  Liddon  used 
to  call  them,  immersed  in  the  details  of  their  diocesan 
administration,  diligently  paying  tithe  of  their  eccl6=~~->" 
siastical  mint  and  anise  and  cumin,  have  not  time  to 
attend  to  the  weightier  matters  of  righteousness  and 
humanity  which  merely  concern  the  polity  and  the 
policy  of  the  nation  and  the  empire.  Cardinal  Manning, 
of  all  mitred  men,  was  the  only  man  whom  I  ever  met 
to  whom  the  State  and  the  social  system  were  real 
objects  of  his  constant  solicitude.  He  cared  for  England 
and  the  English  as  other  men  care  for  their  church  and 
their  chapel,  and  now  that  he  is  gone  I  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  to  find  another  such  Man  of  God, 
in  whom  are  united  the  political  prescience  of  an  Old 
Testament  seer  with  the  tender,  loving  sympathy  of  a 
Saint  John. 

OUR  LOSS. 

I  hate  spinning  sentences  about  the  great  Cardinal, 
who  to  me  was  not  the  Cardinal,  but  the  friend,  the 
counsellor,  the  man  who,  since  my  own  father  died,  was 
ever  the  kindest  and  most  patient  and  most  helpful 
of  all  whom  I  have  ever  met.  It  is  good  for  him,  no 
doubt,  to  be  gone  into  that  eternal  rest  for  which  at 
times  he  was  very  weary,  but  for  us  it  is  a  loss  not  to  be 
expressed.  People  who  only  saw  the  Cardinal  at  a  dis- 
tance, especially  when  they  were  so  violently  anti-Papist 
as  not  to  be  able  to  discern  the  man  on  account  of  his 
vestments,  have  often  marvelled  and  have  been  dismayed 
at  the  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  I  have  always 
been  proud  to  profess  for  Cardinal  Manning.  If  they 
only  knew  what  the  man  was  to  those  who  knew  him, 
they  would  never  even  so  much  as  think  of  his  raiment. 
Human  hearts  all  aglow  with  love  and  sympathy  are  not 
so  plentiful  in  this  world  that  we  can  afford  to  pass 
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them  by  because  they  beat  behind  a  Roman  cassock ;  and 
those  who  realise  something  of  the  responsibility  of 
Christ's  Church  for  the  guidance  and  governance  of  this 
world  are  so  scarce,  that  when  they  are  discovered  they 
are  to  be  cherished  as  hidden  treasure,  even  when  we  have 
this  treasure  in  the  earthen  vessel  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  POWER. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  people  understand  who  do  not 
know,  but  probably  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way  to 
explain  the  secret  and  the  power  of  the  Cardinal  over 
the  men  with  whom  he  worked  would  be  for  me  to  print 
a  few  extracts  from  his  correspondence  covering  a  period 
of  five  years,  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  I  make 
the  selection  in  order  to  illustrate  the  secret  of  his 
power.  They  are  hints  and  nothing  more.  The  Cardinal 
usually  talked  to  me  when  he  had  anything  important 
to  say.  He  only  wrote  when  for  some  reason  or 
other  I  did  not  accept  Ins  playful  invitations  to 
"  come  and  be  scolded,"  or  to  "  come  and  be  mended  " 
as  the  case  might  be.  From  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  his  letters,  especially  from  the  series  of  most  valuable 
letters  he  sent  me  when  I  was  at  Rome,  I  can  make  no 
extracts  for  obvious  reasons.  But  from  the  others  I  may 
quote — if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  this,  that  it  may 
explain  what  to  many  is  evidently  at  present  quite  inex- 
plicable, and  perhaps — although  that  may  be  past  praying 
for — it  may  encourage  some  of  our  spiritual  pastors  and 
teachers  to  endeavour  to  take  a  little  broader  view  of  their 
opportunities,  and  of  their  position  than  that  which  they 
now  take.  Here  at  least  was  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  a 
great  Cardinal,  laden  with  the  cares  of  an  immense  dio- 
cese to  whom  nothing  that  was  human  was  foreign,  and 
who  while  never  allowing  his  own  ecclesiastical  work  to 
fall  into  arrear,  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  in  touch 
with  everybody  and  abreast  of  everything. 

"  HE  ALWAYS  FOUND  TIME  FOR  ME." 

How  many  there  are  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  who  as  they  read  these  lines  will  add  as  a  matter  of 
their  own  experience,  "  Yes,  and  no  matter  how  busy 
he  was,  he  always  found  time  for  me." 

It  was  marvellous.  I  never  knew  a  man  so  weighted 
with  grave  affairs  of  Church  who  always  found  time  to 
write  his  own  letters  and  to  see  his  visitors.  I  have  been 
at  the  palace  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
as  late  as  nine  o'clock  at  night.  I  never  found  him 
hurried  or  flurried,  or  driven  for  time.  Over  and  over 
again,  when,  after  talking  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half  I  rose  to  go,  he  would  insist  upon  my  sitting  down 
again.  "I  have  not  said  my  say  yet,"  he  would  say. 
And  so  the  conversation  would  begin  again.  He  was 
always  fresh,  always  interested  about  everything,  and 
always  eager  to  hear  the  latest  news.  He  listened  to 
everything,  and  enriched  everything  from  his  inex- 
haustible store  of  anecdote  and  incident.  What  a 
memory  he  had !  He  seemed  to  have  heard  everything, 
and,  until  the  last  few  months,  to  have  forgotten  uothing. 
As  a  gossip,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  much-abused 
word,  I  never  knew  his  equal.  He  was  never  dull,  never 
prosy,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  humorous  story  or  an  apt 
retort.  Catholic  friends  tell  me  that  the  Cardinal  could 
pose  magnificently  as  the  Prince  of  the  Church.  To  me 
he  never  "  put  on  side  "  in  any  shape  or  form.  He  was  as 
simple  as  General  Gordon,  as  hearty  as  a  schoolboy,  and 
as  fond  of  fun  and  as  merry  as  any  man  I  ever  met.  He 
scolded  me  often,  but  with  such  kindly  humour  that  the 
scolding  never  left  a  sting. 

THE  VALUE  OF  PERSONAL  TESTIMONY. 

Insensibly,  in  writing  about  him,  I  fall  into  the 
narrative  vein.  The  experience  meeting  of  the  Methodists 


always  seems  to  me  so  much  more  interesting  and 
instructive  than  the  mere  word-spinning  of  essayists,  or 
the  speculations  of  divines,  and  in  writing  about  any 
eminent  men  who  has  been  good  and  kind  to  me,  I 
always  feel  that  I  can  best  help  my  readers  to  understand 
him  by  telling  simply  my  own  experience.  Others  may 
have  found  him  otherwise.  As  for  me,  I  found  him  so. 
He  said  this,  he  wrote  that :  that  is  how  I  know  him, 
that  is  how  he  appeared  to  me. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  those  who  dislike  me  declare 
that  it  is  all  my  "  egotism,"  and  that  it  is  my  "  insufferable 
and  intolerable  vanity "  that  leads  me  to  tell  my  public 
how  I  fared  at  the  hands  of  those  of  whom  I  write,  even 
when  I  have  to  chronicle  reproof  and  rebuke.  But  it  is 
not  so  really.  My  duty  is  to  make  my  readers  under- 
stand. If  I  can  best  make  them  do  so  by  exposing  my- 
self to  misconception,  that  does  not  matter.  I  am  nne 
quantiti  negligeable  in  the  matter.  The  worse  I  am  the 
more  patient  and  condescending  he  must  have  been. 

AN  OUTSIDE  CONSCIENCE. 

And  oh,  how  patient  he  was,  and  how  forbearing ! 
When  I  look  over  the  letters  he  sent  mo  now  that  he  has 

fone  and  I  shall  receive  no  more  the  notes  in  his  familiar 
and,  I  am  filled  with  wonder  at  the  thought  of  all  his 
loving-kindness,  his  unfailing  sympathy,  and  his  in- 
vincible patience.  For  I  must  have  tried  him  sorely  many 
times.  He  came  nearer  to  my  ideal  of  an  outside  con- 
science to  me  than  any  man  I  ever  knew  since  I  came  up  to 
London.  But  no  outside  conscience  can  ever  be  more 
than  a  very  outside  conscience  to  any  one  born  and 
reared  in  the  dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the  Protestantism 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  many  a  time  we  had 
friendly  but  sharp  encounters  in  which  Catholic  authority 
and  Protestant  heresy  each  asserted  their  respective 
positions  without  compromise  or  reserve.  But  he  was 
the  only  man  in  all  London  who  cared  enough  about  me 
to  rap  me  across  the  knuckles  if  he  thought  I  was  doing 
wrong ;  and  the  consciousness  of  that,  constantly  present 
with  me  for  nearly  seven  years,  was  an  element  in  my 
life  the  full  value  of  which  I  hardly  realised  until  it  was 
gone. 

THE  WARRIOR  CARDINAL. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  represent  the  Cardinal  as 
helpful  chiefly  for  restraint.  He  was  never  a  mere 
negative  force.  He  held  me  back  in  some  directions, 
but  he  added  stimulus  and  incentive  in  others.  He 
backed  you  splendidly  in  a  fight.  When  others  turned 
pale  and  began  to  look  behind  them,  he  ever 
pressed  forward.  He  never  flinched.  He  was  always 
ready  with  helpful  suggestions,  with  encouraging  remi- 
niscences, and  with  inspiring  counsel.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  in  the  first  great  fight  in  which  I  enjoyed  the 
priceless  advantage  of  his  advice  and  his  support.  He 
always  stood  by  me  like  a  man  in  the  whole  struggle  that 
began  with  the  agitation  for  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act.  and  that  ended,  so  far  as  his  share  in  it  was 
concerned,  in  his  emphatic  exhortation  to  me  never  to 
abandon  the  protest  which  I  had  made  against 
the  return  of  men  of  scandalously  immoral 
life,  such  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  share  in  all  that  long 
combat  brought  him  much  obloquy  even  among  his 
own  flock. 

A  LAMENT  OVER  GRACELESS  PRIESTS. 

He  used  to  tell  me,  in  his  semi-comical  fashion,  of 
the  things  that  used  to  be  said  about  him,  even  by 
some  of  nis  own  clergy,  and  it  is  to  this  day  a  wonder 
to  me  how  he  ever  managed  to  go  so  far  as  he  did. 
Mr.  Wilford  Meynell  in  the  Contemporary,  speaking 
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of  that  time,  says  that  the  Cardinal  suffered  severely 
from  the  estrangement  between  his  own  sympathies  and 
those  of  probably  the  bulk  of  his  clergy  on  the  publi- 
cation of  44  The  Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern  Babylon." 
The  great  Cardinal,  away  in  his  barrack-like  palace,  saw 
only  two  things  —first,  the  wrong  done  to  womanhood, 
and  to  that  only  more  appalling  thing— womanhood  in 
childhood ;  and,  secondly,  the  good  intentions  of  Mr. 
Stead.  44 1  say  unto  you  "  (and  he  never  spoke  more 
solemnly)  44  we  are  up  in  a  balloon.  Our  priests  have 
become  machines  for  administering  the  sacraments. 
There  was  a  time  when  there  was  grace,  but  there  were  no 
sacraments  ;  now  there  are  sacraments,  but  where  is 
grace  ? "  It  was  a  mood  of  the  moment,  and  whence 
came  it  ?  I  think  from  the  attitude  taken  by  an  ever- 
faithful  friend,  who  had  followed  his  leader  into  teetota- 
lism,  and  had  given  him  a  personal  service  which  few 
men  devote  to  another.  44  Read  that,"  said  the  Cardinal, 
handing  him  a  Pall  Mall  in  1885.  44 1  have  no  permission 
to  read  evil  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  know," 
was  the  instant  reply.  So  the  Cardinal  was  for  a 
moment  in  high  dudgeon.  And  no  wonder.  The  ever- 
faithful  friend  must  indeed  have  been  an  unfaithful 
Christian  to  stop  his  ears  against  an  appeal  to  remedy  a 
horrible  wrong  on  the  miserable  plea  that  it  was  4  4  not 
necessary"  for  him  to  know  it.  That  is  why  it  was 
44  necessary  "  for  so  many  wretched  women  and  children 
to  endure  it,  who  are  then  damned  as  a  reward  by  the 
men  who  have  44  no  permission  to  read "  of  the  evil 
which  they  allow  to  exist, 

44  I  WILL  WORK  FOR  YOU  WITH  ALL  MY  STRENGTH." 

It  would  be  the  basest  ingratitude  on  my  part  not  to 
recognise,  in  the  fullest  possible  way,  how  magnificently  he 
helped  me  all  through  that  trying  time.  In  the  Press 
both  in  England  and  America  he  defended  the  action  I 
had  taken — 44  There  was  no  other  way,"  he  said  repeatedly, 
u  there  was  no  other  way  " — and  in  the  Parliamentary 
lobby  and  at  the  Mansion  Houses  he  never  failed.  When 
we  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  I  said  to  him 
one  day,  "  They  sweir  they  will  have  me  in  gaol  for 
this."  44  Well,"  said  he  merrily,  44  and  if  they  do  I 
shall  come  and  see  you  there."  The  airy  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  more  than  the  actual  words  made  me 
feel  how  infinitely  insignificant  was  an  imprisonment 
which  only  brought  me  nearer  to  him.  Among  the  letters 
of  that  notable  year  I  find  the  following,  that  illustrates 
better  than  anything  I  can  say  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  Cardinal  regarded  44  The  Maiden  Tribute,"  and 
the  agitation  of  1885.  44  The  Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern 
Babylon  n  began  to  appear  on  July  6,  1886.  The  next 
day,  I  received  the  following  letter : — 

July  6th,  1885. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  came  home  an  hour  ago  and 
found  your  letter  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Any  morning  before  one  o'clock  or  any  evening  at  eight 
o'clock  this  week  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  see  you. 

I  am  reading  your  revelations  with  great  horror,  and 
will  work  with  you  with  all  my  strength. — Yours  very 
truly,  Henry  E.,  C.  Archbp. 

Nobly  did  he  fulfil  his  promise.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  good  report  and  in  ill,  he  stood  by  me  with 
all  his  strength. 

DESPITE  44  TWELVE  TRIBES  OF  PHARISEES." 

The  editor  of  the  Tablet  published  a  characteristic 
letter  from  him  in  response  to  the  gadfly  buzzings  of 
some  fussy  Catholics  who  had  endeavoured  to  prevent 


his  using  a  pastoral  on  the  subject.  The  Cardinal 
wrote : — 

"  As  to  the  Pa-r-toral,  not  a  word.  I  should  forget  all  laws 
of  proportion  and  fitness  if  1  took  notice  of  the  gross  imper- 
tinence of  Abraham's  children.  If  and  when  I  saw  fit  to 
issue  a  Pastoral,  twelve  tribes  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
would  not  hinder  me.  What  do  they  take  me  for,  and  what 
do  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  ? " 

He  held  such  people  in  scautest  respect,  but  he  did 
not  often  express  his  sentiments  so  frankly. 

44  I  WILL  NOT  FAIL  YOU." 

When  the  trial  came  on  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
witnesses  on  whom  I  relied  to  prove  the  motive  with 
which  I  had  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mission. His  evidence  was  rendered  unnecessary,  be- 
cause the  prosecution  formally,  and  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit terms,  declared  that  they  did  not  impugn  my 
motives,  which  they  admitted  were  good.  The  judge 
ruled  that  there  was  no  use  in  leading  evidence  to  prove 
what  was  not  denied.  The  Cardinal  wrote  me  before 
the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  appeared  in  the 
witness-box  as  follows : — 

Oct.  28th,  1885. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  ask  Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  or  Mr. 
Charles  Russell,  to  apply  to  the  Judge  for  permission  for 
me  to  sit,  as  I  have  always  hitherto  done,  on  the  bench. 

I  am  laid  up  by  a  cold,  but  will  not  fail  you. 
The  permission  was  applied  for  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  and 
granted,  but  the  Cardinal  was  not  called. 

A  FULFILLED  PBOPHESY. 

I  had  not  been  twenty- four  hours  in  gaol,  and  when  I  was 
still  an  ordinary  criminal  convict,  wearing  prison  dress, 
sleeping  on  the  plank  bed,  and  picking  oakum,  I  received 
the  foUowing  letter  from  the  Cardinal — a  letter  which 
I  have  quoted  before  but  which  I  must  quote  once 
more  : — 

Nov.  11th.  1885. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Stead—  " All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  Jove  God."  You  have  served  Him  with 
a  single  eye.  And  "  the  work  has  been  done,"  as  you  wrote 
on  the  sentence.  No  sentence  can  undo  it.  You  quoted  my 
words  in  the  North.  You  have  now  the  crown  upon  your 
work— that  is,  to  suffer  for  errors  of  judgment  and  a  literal 
breach  of  the  law  which  left  the  moral  life  of  England  almost 
without  defence.  I  have  so  strongly  felt  this,  and  have  so 
clearly  seen  through  the  animosities  against  you,  that  I  believe 
what  has  now  befallen  will  work  some  unforeseen  and  greater 
good  for  your  consolation.  Whatsoever  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  do  shall  be  done.  May  God  give  you  His  peace- 
Believe  me,  always  yours  very  faithfully,  Henry  E.,  Card. 
Archbp. 

"Unforeseen  and  greater  good"  indeed  that  imprison- 
ment brought  me.  It  was  about  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me  in  my  life. 

When  I  published  "Portraits  and  Autographs"  in 
1891,  reproducing  the  above  letter  as  his  autograph, 
Cardinal  Manning  wrote  me,  "  I  am  glad  you  put  the 
Holloway  letter  to  my  photograph." 

THE  CARDINAL  ON  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

It  was  not  the  only  letter  I  had  from  him  when  in 
prison.  After  I  had  been  transferred  by  Lord  Salisbury 
to  the  comparative  comfort  of  a  first-class  misdemeanant's 
cell  in  Holloway  gaol,  I  wrote  to  him  upon  the  question 
of  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  subject  which 
was  then  engaging  a  good  deal  of  my  attention,  for  I 
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hoped  it  was  possible  to  rid  the  establishment  of  some 
of  the  abuses  and  the  archaic  anachronisms  which 
obstructed  its  usefulness.  The  Cardinal  wrote  in  reply 
as  follows : — 

Dec.  5th,  1885. 

I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter ;  aad  to  see,  from  the 
vigour  of  it,  that  your  health  keeps  up,  for  of  your 
courage  I  had  no  fear  or  doubt. 

There  can  be  no  misgiving  as  to  the  work  you  have 
done,  or  the  work  you  have  begun ;  or  of  the  effect  of  trial, 
sentence,  and  imprisonment.  It  will  all  stir  up  greater 
resolution,  and  add  wisdom  and  caution  to  those  who 
are  working  with  you,  and  if  it  does  not  "  stop  the  mouth 
of  lions,"  it  is  only  because  nothing  can ;  but  it  will  pacify 
and  disarm  many  good  but  feeble  minds. 

I  thought  I  read  your  hand  again  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  You  have  been  simply  and  singly  honest  about 
the  elections.  I  look  at  other  papers  to  see  what  party 
can  say.    But  is  very  unreal  and  dreary  work. 

As  to  Disestablishment,  the  enclosed  will  show  you  our 
line.  We  would  do  everything  to  take  the  Christianity  of 
England  up  into  the  verity  of  perfect  faith.  We  will  do 
nothing  to  pull  down,  or  mutilate,  or  destroy.  Our  Lord 
came  to  fulfil,  and  He  gave  us  the  work  of  building  up.  To 
pull  down  is  the  work  of  Abaddon  Apollyon,  the  Destroyer. 
But  our  duty  is  to  be  passive.  There  is  nothing  the 
Destructives  like  less  than  reformation ;  it  weakens  their 
case.  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  any  work  of  good  in  the 
Anglican  system ;  for  I  hold  that  the  nearer  a  man  is  to 
God,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 

I  hope  your  health  is  not  suffering.  Half  the  time  is 
already  gone. 

May  all  blessings  be  with  you. 

That  phrase  of  his,  "  The  nearer  a  man  is  to  God,  the 
nearer  he  is  to  the  Council  of  Trent,"  was  a  delightful 
variation  upon  the  old  formula  that  you  must  bring  a 
man  near  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  oraer  to  bring  him 
near  to  God.  The  Cardinal  in  talking  and  in  writing 
always  left  the  Council  of  Trent  very  much  to  take 
care  of  itself.  The  centre  was  God,  in  Christ.  To 
get  nearer  and  ever  nearer  to  the  Son  of  Man  as  did  the 
beloved  disciple  whose  Gospel  was  the  Cardinal's  favourite 
gift  to  young  believers,  that  was  the  main  thing,  the  one 
thing  needful.  He  held  his  own  opinion  sincerely  as  to 
tne  Council  of  Trent,  but  he  never  made  it  the  wicket 
te  through  which  you  had  had  to  pass  in  order  to 
near  to  God. 

ON  THE  HOME  RULE  BILL. 

After  I  had  come  out  of  gaol  and  settled  down  again 
to  work,  the  Home  Rule  Bui  brought  me  once  more  into 
the  closest  sympathy  with  the  Cardinal.  It  is  ancient 
history  now  how  Mr.  Gladstone's  attempt  to  constitute 
a  statutory  Parliament  in  Ireland  was  wrecked  by  the 
mistaken  calculation  that  it  was  necessary  to  couple  this 
scheme  with  another — mutilating  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  by  expelling  the  Irish  members. 
Against  this  fatal  addendum  embodied  in  the  25th  clause 
I  took  up  my  parable  with  might  and  main,  and,  as  the 
next  letter  shows,  I  found  myself  in  entire  accord  with 
Cardinal  Manning^  who  had  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
of  his  own  for  disliking  the  elimination  of  the  only 
Catholic  element  from  the  Imperial  Legislature.  At 
the  same  time,  to  do  him  justice,  I  think  that  with 
him,  as  with  the  rest  of  us,  it  was  the  Imperial 


rather  than  the  religious  aspect  of  the  case  that 
roused  his  indignation.  In  those  days,  although 
he  was  as  Irish  as  ever,  he  rather  shied  at  the  idea 
of  a  Parliament  at  Dublin.  He  did  not  object  to  Home 
Rule,  but  Parliament  was  a  term  which  to  him  seemed  a 
designation  that  should  be  reserved  for  the  Imperial 
Legislature.  Mr.  Parnell's  saying,  "  Call  it  a  Parliament 
and  you  may  make  it  what  you  like ;  call  it  anything 
else,  and  you  will  have  to  make  it  what  I  like,"  helped,  I 
think,  to  modify  his  objection  to  the  nomenclature 
applied  to  the  Statutory  Assembly  at  Dublin,  but  he  never 
abated  one  whit  of  his  antagonism  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  Assembly  at  Westminster. 

June  21st,  1886. 

I  have  been  much  wishing  to  see  you. 

Any  evening,  with  notice,  you  will  find  me  down  to 
work.  You  have  gone  straight  about  this  "  dead  Bill " 
down  to  to-night.  But  I  saw  the  revival  in  Gladstone's 
speech  as  well  as  Morley's.  The  more  I  think  of  the 
Bill  the  more  I  believe  it  to  [be]  unworkable— and  the 
25th  clause  to  be  retrogression  and  madness. 

The  "  Dead  Bill "  carried  to  its  grave  the  Administration 
which  gave  it  birth.  The  Unionists  came  in,  and  although 
the  Cardinal  always  disclaimed  any  party  feeling,  he  was 
sorely  tried  by  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government. 

ON  ROME  AND  IRELAND. 

After  I  had  spent  two  months  in  Ireland  in  the 
autumn  of  1886  I  returned  full  of  admiration  for  the 
Irish  priesthood.  The  Cardinal  was  very  pleased,  and 
talked  to  me  for  a  hour  at  an  time  concerning  the  virtues 
of  the  Irish,  the  wrongs  that  they  suffered,  the  difficulty 
there  was  of  getting  people  to  understand  the  truth 
about  Ireland. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1887,  when  Mr.  Balfour  was 
framing  his  Coercion  Bill,  I  happened  to  mention  an  old 
idea  of  mine  of  visiting  Rome.  The  Cardinal  rather 
startled  me  by  saying,  "  Go  to  Rome  !  I  think  it  will  be 
useful  for  the  Holy  Father  to  see  you."  "If  you 
think  so,"  I  replied,  UI  will  certainly  go."  "Yes,"  said 
the  Cardinal,  "  I  think  it  will  be  good  for  them  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  an  Englishman  what  you  have  seen  with 
your  own  eyes  and  heard  with  your  own  ears  in  Ireland 
vou  can  say  that  you  are  entirely  outside  Irish  land- 
lords or  Irish  tenants,  and  that  you  are  not  a  party  man.' 
I  laughed.  "  Do  you  think  Lord  Salisbury  would  say  so  ?" 
I  asked.  u  Oh,"  said  he  smiling,  "  some  people  can  say 
anything.  Why,  I  have  even  heard  that  I  am  a  party 
man !  What  I  mean  is,  that  you  never  put  your  party 
before  what  you  think  just  and  true ;  that  you  never 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  your  party  when  you  think  it  your 
duty."  "  There,"  I  said,  "  my  party  would  entirely  agree 
with  you  !  But  if  you  think  I  can  be  of  any  use  I  will 
go."  So  it  was  arranged  I  had  to  go  to  Rome  that 
Easter.  But  the  agitation  against  coercion  set  in  hot  and 
strong.  Mr.  Parnell  objected  to  my  leaving  Northumber- 
land street  at  that  crisis.  "The  Pope,"  he  said  drily, 
"  can  wait."  So  ray  Roman  visit  was  put  off  for 
nearly  four  years.  The  following  letter  relates  to  this 
first  proposed  visit  to  the  Vatican : — 

March  23rd,  1887. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  Holy  Father  to  know  your 
testimony,  as  an  Englishman,  on  the  state  of  Ireland  as 
you  saw  it. 

But  that  he  would  speak  on  it  I  have  much  doubt. 
What  I  recommend  is  this.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to 
Archbishop  Kirby,  Rector  of  the  Irish  College.   Tell  him 
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everything  you  saw,  and  think,  ask  him  to  let  the  Pope 
know  of  it,  and  ask  him  to  take  you  to  Cardinal  Simeoni 
and  to  Mgr.  Jacobini,  Secretary  of  Propaganda. 

Through  these  two  channels  what  you  wish,  may,  I 
think,  be  reached. 

But  the  Pope  would  be  slow  to  speak,  and  you  can  see 
the  reason. 

Come  some  evening,  or  any  time  except  from  three  to 
five,  when  I  may  be  out. 

HIS  PASSION  FOB  THE  IRISH. 

The  Cardinal's  passion  for  Ireland  was  very  strong. 
One  of  the  last  letters  I  had  from  him  was  written  last 
November  as  a  comment  upon  a  MS.  sent  me  by  a 
Colonial  correspondent,  who,  after  reading  my  44  Letters 
from  the  Vatican,"  had  sent  me  a  very  outspoken  denun- 
ciation of  the  Irish.  My  correspondent  was  an  English 
/professional  man,  born  a  Protestant,  who  had  become  a 
Catholic,  and  who  did  not  in  the  least  enjojr  the  com- 
munion of  Irish  saints,  and  said  so,  giving  his  reasons. 
He  also  expressed  himself  most  vehemently  in  denuncia- 
tion of  the  shortcomings  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
So  far  from  sharing  St.  Peter's  opinion,  which  tradition, 
says  he,  expressed  in  a  vision  to  St.  Brihtnoth,  "  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  English  is  the  kingdom  of  God,"  he 
appeared  to  have  a  very  realising  conviction  that  it  was 
the  kingdom  of  the  Devil.  I  sent  his  article  to  the 
Cardinal,  who  next  morning  sent  me  the  following  very 
characteristic  letter : — 

Nov.  13th,  1891. 

The  enclosed  is  an  unconscious  betrayal  of  self  like 
Marie  Bashkirtseff. 

I  have  two  Oxford  friends  :  able,  cultivated  scholars 
whose  hand  has  been  through  life  against  every  man. 
They  remind  me  of  the  faces  Dante  saw  withered  in  the 
ice. 

But  what  distortion  of  eyes  and  intellect.  It  is 
inhuman ! 

1.  The  Irish  are  to  be  judged  in  Ireland.  Not  even 
the  Tyrolese  compare  with  them  in  chastity,  generosity, 
and  faith. 

2.  Their  faults  of  rebellion,  sedition,  deceit,  falsehood, 
etc.,  are  the  demoralisation  of  an  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted people.  The  Irish  are  what  the  English  have  made 
them.  The  Irish,  driven  over  to  Liverpool  by  poverty 
and  starvation,  fall  into  all  vice  and  crime.  It  is  injustice 
to  compare  the  proportion  of  Irish  criminals  in  England 
with  ours  in  gaol.  Look  at  Ireland  with  nine  judges 
having  no  crime  to  try.   Look  at  the  rising  Irish  in  our 

colonies.   As  to  their  charity  and  piety,  Mr.   

has  no  instinct  or  intuition  to  perceive  it. 

3.  He  is  a  sample  of  an  intellectual  convert,  "  Light 
without  love,"  which  has  no  place  in  God  or  Heaven. 

4.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  his  denunciation  ot  the 
English-speaking  man.  He  is  far  worse  than  the  abomin- 
able Irish.  But  it  is  not  like  our  Lord  weeping  over 
Jerusalem. 

•         *         •         •  • 

One  of  my  two  friends  above  mentioned  apostatized 
for  years,  but  age  and  illness  have  humbled  him,  and  he 
will  turn  back  to  God. 

Now  do  not  let  the  Review  of  Reviews  breathe  these 
withering  blasts.— Always  yours,  H.  E.  C.  A. 
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THE  CARDINAL  AS  CENSOR. 

The  Cardinal  always  spoke  to  me  of  the  Irish  with  intense 
affection.  He  loved  Archbishop  Croke  as  a  saint  and  as  a 
brother,  while  for  Archbishop  Walsh  he  always  expressed 
the  highest  regard  and  esteem. 

My  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  sometimes  incurred  the 
grave  disapproval  of  the  Cardinal,  but  he  never  expressed 
it  except  in  terms  of  such  frank  kindness  as  to  encourage 
me  to  tell  him  how  sorry  I  was  he  could  not  see  his  way 
to  help  me  against  the  common  enemy.  I  remember  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  candid  counsel  on  both  sides  at  the 
time  of  Trafalgar  Sauare.  I  thought  then,  and  think 
still,  that  the  Cardinal  did  not  adequately  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  the  outrage  which  the  Home  Secretary  had  com- 
mitted on  the  rights  of  the  London  Democracy.  One  of 
the  disadvantages  of  having  stout  backing  from  such  a 
personage  as  the  Cardinal  is  that  you  rather  resent  the 
loss  of  it  when  it  is  suddenly  withheld  in  a  cause  in  which 
you  feel  sure  that  if  he  had  only  seen  things  with  his  own 
eyes  he  would  have  come  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 
But  here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Cardinal's  method  of 
reproof ;  it  is  the  severest  rebuke  I  ever  had  from  his 
pen.  It  came  to  me  a  few  days  after  Bloody  Sunday, 
when  the  workmen  of  London,  deserted  by  their 
Parliamentary  leaders  on  the  front  Opposition  Bench, 
and  ridden  down  by  the  soldiers  and  police  employed  to 
drive  them  from  their  accustomed  meeting  place,  were 
organising  the  Law  and  Liberty  League.  The  Cardinal 
had  been  silent.  I  sent  him  our  appeal,  and  invoked  his 
support.   He  replied : — 

Nov.  16th  1887. 
You  are  right  in  believing  that  I  am  true  to  Law  and 
Liberty,  and  that  I  may  be  counted  on  to  defend  either 
or  both. 

But  if  your  appeal  is  right  I  am  world-wide  wrong. 

My  judgment  is  well  expressed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter. 

You  know  that  I  have  read  the  Pall  Mall  for  years, 
and  with  much  assent.  But  lately  it  has  outrun  me, 
and  I  cannot  follow  it.  Partly  from  unwillingness  to 
trouble  you,  and  partly  from  incessant  work,  I  have 
refrained  from  writing  to  ask  you  to  think  twice  or  thrice 
before  you  go  onward. 

I  replied,  setting  forth  the  facts  as  I  had  seen  them, 
and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not,  any  more  than  the 
Cardinal  himself.  But  the  Cardinal  had  taken  alarm, 
and  he  sent  me  the  following  emphatic  and  very  touching 
declaration  of  his  opinion : — 

ON  BLOODY  SUNDAY  AND  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

Nov.  20th,  1887. 
I  thank  you  for  your  answer  to  my  letter,  and  fully 
believe  what  you  say. 

My  judgment  of  the  present  moment  is  this  : 

1.  Law  and  Liberty  are  in  no  danger  in  England. 

2.  There  is  no  parallel  between  England  and  Ireland. 

3.  Trafalgar  Square  is  seriously  checking  the  spread  of 
sympathy  with  Ireland,  and  the  restitution  of  justice. 

4.  The  combination  of  Socialists  and  the  outcast  popu- 
lation—which is  our  rebuke,  sin,  shame,  scandal,  and  will 
be  our  scourge,  for  our  unchristian  selfishness  and  neglect 
has  created  it— this  combination  is  a  misrepresentation  of 
law,  and  liberty,  and  justice. 

5.  The  appeal  to  physical  force,  as  last  Sunday,  is 
criminal  and  immoral,  venial  in  men  maddened  by  suffer- 
ing, but  inexcusable  in  all  others. 
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6.  The  language  of  the  Pall  Mall  distinctly  and  power- 
fully encourages  this  appeal.  Its  logic  may  not,  but  its 
rhetoric  does. 

7.  Its  effect,  therefore,  is  not  against  this  government 
but  against  all  government,  it  is  not  against  this  police  but 
against  all  police,  it  is  not  for  law  but  against  law,  it  is  not 
for  liberty,  but,  in  its  rhetoric  and  wilfulness,  for  licence. 

8.  If  the  Home  Office  and  the  police  are  wrong,  try  it : 
mob-law,  Socialist  orators,  and  multitudes  convoked  for 
disorder  being  carefully  excluded. 

Let  fifty  sensible  men  on  a  Tuesday  morning  go,  at  10 
o'clock,  and  try  the  law  by  an  amicable  suit. 

9.  Finally  bring  the  law,  if  amendment  be  needed, 
•before  Parliament,  at  the  earliest  date. 

10.  Law,  liberty,  civilisation  and  Christianity,  have  all 
been  wounded  in  the  last  weeks. 

This  is  my  judgment  as  a  friend  of  law,  liberty,  and 
the  people  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  grown  old  in  the 
largest  sympathy  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  by  the 
reign  of  equal  justice  and  the  maintenance  of  order. 

The  Cardinal  wrote  under  a  misconception  due  to  the 
•diligent  misrepresentation  of  the  Times  and  other  organs 
of  the  kind.  He  did  not  even  seem  to  know  that  the 
Home  Office  and  the  police  refused  to  allow  any 
opportunity  such  as  he  suggested  of  raising  the  question 
amicable  suit.  So  far  from  allowing  fifty  sensible  men 
on  a  Tuesday  morning  to  raise  the  issue,  they  dodged  and 
shuffled  and  evaded  every  attempt  made  even  by  individuals 
to  get  the  question  tried  by  the  courts.  The  brutality  with 
which  the  processions  were  bludgeoned  was  hardly  more 
odious  than  the  chicanery  behind  which  the  authorities 
avoided  any  clear  issue  by  which  a  judicial  decision  could 
have  been  secured.  Neither  were  we  appealing  to  phy- 
sical force.  On  the  contrary,  our  policy  was  one  of  passive 
resistance.  I  remember  telling  the  Cardinal  pretty  plainly 
my  mind  on  all  these  points,  and  three  clays  after  he 
wrote  me  as  cordially  as  ever,  offering  to  help  in  the 
scheme  mooted  in  the  Pall  Mall  of  numbering  the  un- 
employed : — 

Nov.  23rd,  1887. 
Your  plan  of  numbering  the  unemployed  is  common 
sense. 

It  is  also  positive  and  practical. 

If  it  cannot  do  everything  it  can  do  much ;  and  I  shall 
be  ready,  if  you  see  anything  I  can  do,  to  do  it  gladly. 

That  was  always  the  way  with  the  Cardinal.  If  he 
differed  from  you  he  said  so  frankly,  and  allowed  you  to 
say  just  as  frankly  why  you  differed  from  him.  Then 
the  next  day  or  the  next  week  he  was  quite  as  ready  as 
ever  to  give  you  a  helping  hand,  and,  as  he  said  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  to  give  it  gladly. 

ON  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

Another  occasion  on  which  he  rebuked  me  was  in  1888, 
when  Mrs.  Mona  Caird's  discussion  about  marriage  was 
in  full  swing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  I  wanted  to  get  the 
controversy  out  of  the  sphere  of  anonymous  spinsters, 
and  more  or  less  flippant  triflers.  So  I  interviewed  Mrs. 
<3aird,  published  the  interview  in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  then 
asked  the  Cardinal  if  he  would  give  me  for  publication  a 
statement  of  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
subjects  of  Marriage  or  Divorce.    Here  is  his  reoly  : — 

Aug.  22,  1888. 

I  have  been  watching  the  Daily  Telegraph  with  great 
aversion,  and  the  Pall  Mall  with  great  anxiety. 


The  interview  with  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  reaches  the 
climax.   But  words  are  useless. 

Is  this  the  Pall  Mall  that  the  other  day  amended  the 
Criminal  law  ? 

No,  neither  by  person  or  by  deputy  can  I  touch  this 
odious  exhibition. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  no  need  to  justify  its  laws  in 
such  an  arena. 

I  write  with  regret  and  disappointment,  for  I  have 
hoped  higher  and  better  service  to  our  Christian 
Commonwealth. 

I  answered  that  if  the  Church  believed  it  had  a 
divinely  appointed  mandate  to  teach  the  world  the  truth 
on  all  moral  matters,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  losing  an 
opportunity  by  keeping  silence  when  the  air  was  full  of 
the  clamour  of  mistaken  guides.  However,  as  he  was 
immovable,  I  had  to  try  my  own  hand  at  an  exposition 
of  what  seemed  to  me  the  moral  view  of  the  controversy, 
and  fortunately  I  succeeded  in  gaining  his  approval.  He 
wrote: — 

Sept.  3rd,  1888. 

I  did  not  write  your  first  leader  of  this  evening,  for  I 
could  not ;  but  I  think  I  know  who  provoked  it,  though 
he  did  not  inspire  it. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  it,  and  lay  it  on  your  conscience 
never  to  fall  below  it. 

There  was  always  that  difference  of  view  which  arose 
perhaps  naturally,  from  the  different  positions  we, 
occupied.  As  an  editor,  I  always  felt  that  any  wide- 
spread discussion  that  interested  the  public  and  made 
people  think  ought  to  be  noticed  in  the  press, 
if  only  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  more 
effectively  answered.  As  a  Cardinal,  he  preferred  to 
boycott  some  subjects  altogether.  A  curious  instance 
of  this  was  his  indignation  at  the  reproduction  of  the 
illustration  of  Calderon's  picture  of  St.  Elizabeth  in  the 
Review.  For  a  month  the  Times  had  filled  its  corre- 
spondence columns  with  letters  for  and  against  Mr. 
Calderon's  conception  of  the  penance  of  the  saintly 
Queen.  I  summarised  the  correspondence,  giving  full 
prominence  to  the  objections  taken  by  the  Catholics,  but 
in  order  to  make  it  intelligible  I  reproduced  a  small 
engraving  of  the  picture.  It  happened  that  the  issue 
containing  this  picture  contained  my  summary  of  the 
Pope's  Encyclical.  The  Cardinal  had  promised  to  send 
copies  of  the  Review  with  the  Encyclical  to  his  clergy. 
No  sooner  did  the  Review  reach  the  palace,  than  I 
received  the  following  letter : — 

June  13th,  1891. 
How  can  I  send  the  Review  of  Reviews  to  my 
priests  with  Mr.   Calderon's  calumnious  and  obscene 
picture  in  it  ? 

Therefore,  make  haste  and  strike  off  a  large  number  of 
"  the  Pope  and  his  Works  "  separately. 
You  are  not  yet  unregenerate. 

WHAT  IS  IT  "TO  BE  A  CHRIST." 

I  have  quoted  enough  to  show  how  faithful  he  was 
to  his  convictions,  how  watchful  and  tenacious,  yet 
kindly  and  forbearing  in  all  his  dealings  with  one  who, 
notwithstanding  all  Ids  love  and  reverence  for  the  great 
and  good  man,  could  not  help  often  jarring  very  pain- 
fully on  much  that  the  Cardinal  held  dear.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  his  playful  little  reproofs,  after  some 
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article  in  which  my  Protestant  side  was  more  than 
usually  predominant : — 

Jan.  10th,  1889. 

I  detect  your  Cromwellian  hand  in  the  Pall  Mall. 

Take  care,  you  may  yet  profess  the  creed  of  Pius  IV. 
and  die  a  Papist.  None  are  so  near  as  those  who  think 
themselves  safest. 

Here  is  another  more  sympathetic  note  in  the  same 
key  :— 

Nov,  23rd,  1890. 

I  have  now  finished  your  sketch  of  John  Morley,  with 
what  interest  and  sympathy  I  cannot  say. 

You  will  let  an  old  man  say  that  neither  of  you  have 
as  yet  reached  your  best  analysis  of  reason. 

I  seem  to  see  where  vou  both  are,  and  I  see  with  great 
joy  that  both  of  you,  for  the  Truth's  sake,  would  make 
war  upon  the  World. 

It  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  to  write,  what  I 
could  and  would  say  in  an  hour  if  you  will  come. 

Meanwhile,  I  will  only  say  "To  be  a  Christ "  demands 
not  only  faith  in  Christ,  but  the  faith  of  Christ  pervading 
the  intellect  firtt  and  reigning  over  the  will.  To  St. 
Jerome's  words  add  these, "  InteSectus  prelucit  voluntati." 

Intellect  carries  the  light  before  the  will. 

In  connection  with  his  letter,  I  recall  the  fact  that, 
when  in  Holloway  Gaol,  he  was  the  first  to  write  me  to 
express  his  entire  accord  in  the  message  given  me  on 
Christmas  morning  as  to  substituting  "Be  a  Christ"  for 
the  usual  exhortation  to  be  a  Christian.  I  cannot  lay  my 
hands  upon  his  letter  at  this  moment,  but  I  remember  he 
declared  emphatically  that  it  was  the  essence  of  the 
teaching  of  tne  apostles. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

His  last  letters  were  almost  in  the  same  affectionate 
strain.  I  was  going  down  to  Newcastle  to  address  a 
conference  on  "  The  Church  of  Newcastle  :  What  it  Is 
<ind  What  it  Might  Do."   He  wrote  me : — 

Sept.  30th,  1891. 

Take  out  the  word  "  Church,"  and  we  can  work  with 
you  in  many  ways. 

But  we  cannot  even  passively  recognise  the  "  Church  " 
in  Newcastle  as  you  define  it. 

Why  have  you  never  come  to  be  mended  ? 

I  wrote  saying  that  surely  it  was  a  good  Catholic  doc- 
trine that  the  work  of  God  in  regenerating  the  world  was 
intrusted  to  the  Church,  and  that  therefore  all  who  were 
helping  to  make  the  world  better  were  members,  although 
they  knew  it  not,  of  the  Church  of  God. 

The  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  me  as  follows  : — 

November  27th,  1891. 

Many  thanks  for  the  Reviews  and  for  Help,  which  I 
will  carefully  read. 

You  have  rightly  apprehended  the  nature  of  the  Church 
as  God's  "  instrument "  in  saving  men.  Our  Lord  says 
that  it  shall  be  His  "  witness  "  for  the  evidence  and  per- 
fections of  God.  See  St.  John  xvii.  18,  21,  23,  26,  and 
Acts  i.,  8. 

The  One  Visible  Church  is  the  perpetual  and  visible 
witness  of  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  the  prolongation 
of  presence  and  witness.  You  are  working  to  this  end. 
Read  my  letter  to  Dr.  Lunn  (in  the  lit  view  of  the  Churclie* 
quoted  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  December.) 

But  a  witness  must  be  definite  and  certain  in  its 
presence,  credentials,  and  messages.  I  will  send  you  an 
old  book  of  mine  dedicated  to  Gladstone  fifty  years  ago. 

The  first  and  second  parts  are  not  far  out ;  the  third  is 


fully  answered  in  the  "Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

The  book  was  his  well-known  work  on  "  The  Unity  of 
the  Church,"  the  last  part  of  which  was  directed  against  the* 
claims  of  the  Roman  See.  But,  as  he  wrote  me  once 
before,  it  was  written  "  before  the  Flood." 

When  I  had  written  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
book  I  send,  I  was  prevented  finishing  it,  and  I  wrote  off 
the  last  part  in  haste  and  in  error. 

But  I  never  saw  it  until  I  came  to  see  and  understand 
the  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  changed  everything. 

FAREWELL  ! 

And  now  I  will  close  these  fragmentary  reminiscences 
with  a  letter  which  he  wrote  me  last  Christmas  twelve- 
month : — 

Dec.  21st,  1890. 

I  am  hopeful  about  Ireland.  Mr.  Parnell  will  have  a 
time  of  uproar ;  but  he  will  not  last.  He  has  nothing  to 
rest  on  in  morals  or  politics.  The  first  were  lost  in 
the  Divorce  Court,  the  latter  in  his  appeal  to  1798.  Even 
Lord  Salisbury  cannot  help  him  in  rebellion. 

For  ten  years  Ireland  has  been  dragged  by  politicians. 
It  will  now,  I  hope,  return  to  its  old  guides. 

Have  you  read  "  Christian  London  P "  It  is  full 
of  beauty  and  terrible  truth. 

I  am  afraid  for  you.  No  man  can  do  the  work  even 
of  two ;  he  may  for  a  time  keep  it  up,  but  it  cannot  last, 
and  it  breaks  with  a  great  recoil  Do  not  let  your  will 
out-run  your  reason.  Work  less  and  you  will  work 
longer,  and  in  the  end  lay  up  more  work  both  in  quantity 
and  in  quality. 

And  now  I  wish  you  all  Christmas  blessings,  with  aU 
your  home,  and  may  God  be  with  you. 


MONSIGNOR  GILBERT 
(The  possible  sacoes«or  ta  Cardinal  Manning). 

From  the  above  loving  words  of  counsel  and  of  hope  I 
now  turn  with  a  heavy  heart  to  speak  of  another  friend 
who  has  been  summoned  hence. 
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M.  DE  LAVELEYE. 


What  a  contrast  in  all  respects  of  outward  semblance, 
but  yet  what  identity  of  spirit,  we  find  when  we  turn 
from  the  tall,  spare,  ascetic  Roman  Cardinal  to  that  ever- 
valiant  fighter  for  good  causes  who  passed  away  last 
month  in  Belgium.  M.  do  Laveleye  was  always  writing 
to  me,  during  these  last  years,  friendly  protests  against 
what  he  considered  my  undue  partiality  for  Rome  and 
the  Roman  system,*  yet  in  spirit  the  Cardinal  and  M.  de 
Laveleye  were  almost  as  much  at  one  as  any  other  two 
men  that  can  be  named.  In  the  accidents  of  their 
positions  they  were  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles;  in 
heart  they  were  united  so  firmly  that,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy, 
to  authority  in  the  leadership  of  the  world,  I 
hardly  know  one  subject  upon  which  they  differed.  Both 
were  united  by  a  pervading  passion  of  sympathy  with  the 
masses  of  the  people ;  neither  spared  time,  thought,  cr 
labour  in  forwarding  the  cause  of  purer  morals  and  better 
laws ;  both  were  Socialists — Socialists  of  the  chair  ;  both 
believed  in  England  with  passionate  fervour ;  and  yet  both 
were  cosmopolitan  men,  who  were  known  and  respected 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  That  absolute  one- 
ness of  sentiment  made  one  feel  equally  at  home  in  the 
Archbishop's  Palace  at  Westminster  and  the  Professor  s 
home  in  Belgium  ;  otherwise,  there  was  but 
little  similarity  between  them.  M.  de  Laveleye  was 
no  solitary  celibate,  but  the  happy  father  of  a 
united  household.  What  a  romp  it  was  I  had  with  his 
grandchildren  the  last  time  I  was  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  that  jovial,  genial  man !  He  lived  simply 
but  lived  fully.  M.  de  Laveleye  occupied  an  unique 
position  among  modern  writers.  He  travelled  much 
and  was  welcomed  everywhere.  He  spoke  English 
almost  as  well  as  an  Englishman.  Flemish  was  his 
mother  tongue.  French  and  German  were  to  him 
familiar  as  vehicles  of  thought  and  expression.  He  wrote 
French  by  preference.  The  genius  of  that  language 
suited  best  his  lucid  intellect,  and  his  clear  masterly  gift 
of  exposition. 

I  knew  him  long  before  I  met  the  Cardinal  in  the 
old  days,  when  all  friends  of  peace  and  freedom  had  to 
stand  guard  against  the  mad  frenzy  of  the  Jingo  fever, 
which  nearly  precipitated  a  disastrous  war  with  Russia 
to  prevent  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria.  M.  de  Laveleye 
was  coupled  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  and  myself  in  the  solemn  vote  of  thanks 
by  which  the  first  Bulgarian  assembly  expressed  its 
gratitude  to  those  who  had  befriended  the  cause  of 

•Yet  I  think  I  par'ially  c  nvert»d  M.  de  Laveleye  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  In  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  this  month  I  real :  "  M. 
Renan,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  Marcus  Aurelius,  predicts  that 
Catholicism,  like  paganism,  will  die  out  in  remote  country  villages  and 
wastes,  deprived  of  all  culture  and  light,  and  Liberals  everywhere 
oons>der  the  Papacy  as  ot  no  account.  It  may  be  that,  contrary  to 
Macaular 's  views  on  the  subject,  such  is  the  destiny  reserved  fo~  the 
Catholic  faith  in  th«  twentieth  century.  But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Pope  and  the  Clergy,  of  whom  he  is  the  absolute 
roaster,  are  a  great  power,  and  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  ignored.  Mr. 
St*id  demonstrates  this  in  his  recently  published  "  Letters  from  the 
Vatican." 


Bulgarian  independence  in  its  hour  of  trial.  In  later 
years  M.  de  Laveleye,  while  still  a  devoted  friend  of 
Bulgaria,  transferred  his  affections  from  the  Russian 
Liberator  to  the  Austrian,  whose  occupation  of  the 
Bosnian  Provinces  seemed  to  him  by  no  means  so 
objectionable  as  it  appeared  to  most  of  us.  He  was  a 
keen  observer,  who  was  as  much  interested  in  the  later 
developments  of  politics  and  society  as  he  was  in  the 
study  of  the  origin  of  institutions  and  the  beginnings  of 
property. 

M.  de  Laveleye  was  the  most  fascinating  conversa- 
tionalist, as  I  remember  to  my  cost.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  I  ever  visited  Belgium  I  went  to  see  King 
Leopold  about  General  Gordon.  M.  de  Laveleye  arranged 
the  audience,  and  when  the  time  drew  near  1  was  so 
interested  in  talking  to  him  that  I  was  very  nearly  late 
for  my  appointment.  I  remember  running  up  in  frantic 
haste  from  the  railway  station  to  the  palace,  struggling 
into  my  gloves  as  I  raced  along,  and  fortunately  arriving 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  just  as  the  clock  struck  the 
hour  of  audience. 

In  conversation  he  was  charming,  having  an  endless 
store  of  anecdote  for  illustrating  those  broad  general 
rules  which  he  expressed  with  so  much  clearness, 
and  yet  with  a  total  absence  of  all  pedantry.  He  was 
full  of  admiration  for  the  realised  results  of  English 
institutions,  especially  as  they  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
north  country.  I  was  naturally  delighted  to  find  that  he 
entirely  shared  the  conviction  innate  in  every  man 
born  north  of  the  Humber,  that  it  is  in  the  North 
where  you  find  all  that  is  best  and  soundest  in  English 
life.  He  was  a  Liberal  by  temperament  and  conviction, 
a  Liberal  who  believed  in  Government,  and  a  liberal 
who  was  almost  without  fanaticism.  He  had  his  fads, 
but  never  was  there  a  more  genial  and  forbearing  faddist. 
He  was  enthusiastically  bi-metallist ;  and,  strange  though 
it  may  appear  to  those  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  expect 
consistency  in  man,  an  advocate  for  universal  military 
service  in  this  country.  He  thought  that  a  cross  between 
the  Swiss  and  Belgian  systems  would  give  us  security 
against  invasion,  which  at  present  we  lack.  Any  disaster 
to  our  fleet  would,  he  said,  create  an  almost  irresistible 
temptation  to  our  enemy  to  attempt  a  dash  at  London. 

He  was  a  devoted  and  invaluable  friend  of  Mrs. 
Butler,  who  found  in  him  exactly  the  kind  of  ally  which 
she  needed  for  her  Continental  crusade  against  State- 
regulated  prostitution.  The  last  meetirg  of  the  Federa- 
tion was  held  under  his  presidency  at  Brussels,  and 
never  before  did  the  New  Abolitionists  meet  with  so 
hearty  a  welcome. 

His  last  book,  "  Democracy  and  Government,"  was  the 
subject  of  the  last  letter  I  received  from  him.  *  *  Make  it, " 
he  wrote,  jokingly,  "  make  it  the  Book  of  the  Month,  for  I 
assure  you  it  is  the  Book  of  the  Year,  bearing,  as  it  does, 
the  ripe  fruit  of  the  reflections  of  a  life-time."  Alas  !  be 
was  gone  before  he  saw  how  his  book  was  received.  It  is 
his  last  legacy.  More  powerful  intellects  and  more 
brilliant  pens  there  are  still  amongst  us  ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  through  the  list  of  contemporary  penmen  to  find 
another  publicist  at  once  so  intelligent,  so  sympathetic* 
so  lucid,  and  so  sensible  as  M.  de  Laveleye. 
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BENJAMIN  SCOTT. 


The  third  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  the  month  was  one 
of  those  men  whose  existence  amongst  us  explains  much  of 
the  secret  of  England's  greatness.  Benjamin  Scott, 
Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London,  who  passed  away 
in  January,  full  of  years  and  honours,  is  not  unworthy 
to  be  named  with  Cardinal  Manning  and  M.  de  Laveleye. 
Like  both  of  the  others,  he  was  heart  and  soul  in  the 
work  of  moral  reform.  He  was  a  Liberal  of  the  Old 
School,  a  true  descendant  of  the  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth, whose  ideas  he  shared  and  whose  faith  he  cherished. 
Benjamin  Scott,  as  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London,  had 
more  money  passing  through  his  hands  than  any  public 
official  excepting  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It 
was  not  only  the  funds  of  the  City  that  he  had  to  deal 
with,  but  successive  Governments  and  successive  Parlia- 
ments, recognising  the  innate  worth  of  the  man  and  the 
excellence  of  his  work,  heaped  upon  the  Chamberlain  of 
the  City  duties  of  audit  and  responsibilities  which  were 
far  remote  from  the  original  scope  of  the  Chamberlain's 
office.  For  nearly  sixty  years  Mr.  Scott  served  the  City. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  old  days  when  the  City 
was  a  stronghold  of  Liberal,  not  to  say  Radical,  thought, 
and  you  could  not  talk  to  him  for  ten  minutes  without 
feeling  how  much  superior  the  old  breed  was  in  firmness 
of  fibre  and  principle  to  many  of  the  molluscous 
Liberals  of  to-day.  Benjamin  Scott  fervently,  with 
his  whole  heart,  believed  in  the  principle  of  munici- 
pal self-government.  He  believed  in  extreme  Democratic 
principles,  locally  applied,  so  that  every  man  was  trained 
in  the  responsible  exercise  of  political  functions. 

There  was  no  good  movement  m  recent  times  in  which 
Benjamin  Scott  did  not  take  a  leading  part.  Whether  it 
was  the  preservation  of  Epping  Forest  for  the  people  of 
London,  the  repeal  of  the  C.  D.  Acts,  the  struggle  for 
the  London  Municipality,  or  the  opposition  of  the 
centralisation  of  the  police  force  in  the  hands  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  was  always  to  the  fore.  He  believed  in 
the  people  if  they  were  allowed  to  govern  themselves ; 
but  he  did  not  believe  in  Home  Ministers  and  Chief 
Commissioners,  and  he  had  the  most  healthy  and  whole- 
some distrust  of  every  police  force  which  was  not  directly 
under  the  control  of  tne  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  For  fifty  years,  and  more,  his  influence  in  the 
Administration  of  London  has  been  reasonable  and  full  of 
intelligence  and  justice.  He  was  the  grand  old  man  of 
the  municipal  life  of  this  country,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  whom  we  can  compare  him  left  among  us. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  the  wrongs  of  women  and 
the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated  by  laws  made 
and  administered  in  many  instances  by  immoral  men, 
he  was  a  stalwart  of  the  stalwarts.  He  never  flinched 
or  wavered.  It  was  he  who  first  suggested  to  me  the 
necessity  of  undertaking  the  work  which  culminated 
in  the  publication  of  the  "Maiden  Tribute"  and 
the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act.  That  Act,  indeed,  was  originally  due  to  the 
exertions  made  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Benjamin 
Scott  was  the  chief,  which  drew  attention  to  the  abomin- 
able slave  trade  which  existed  between  this  country  and 
the  Continent.  The  evidence  to  which  that  Committee 
drew  attention  was  at  first  ridiculed,  then  denied,  and 
ultimately  proved  up  to  the  hilt  before  a  Parliamentary 
committee.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  flood-gates  of 
popular  passion  were  unloosed,  and  the  heart  of  the 
nation  was  touched,  that  the  BUI  for  which  they 
laboured  could  get  itself  inscribed  on  the  statute 
book.  He  published  the  story  of  that  time 
in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled,  "Six  Years  of  Labour 


and  Sorrow,"  and  such  indeed  they  were,  although  ulti- 
mately crowned  with  signal  success.  He  never  ceased  to 
take  the  keenest  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  long 
and  illustrious  life  was  to  append  his  signature  to  a 
circular  of  protest,  which  he,  in  common  with  other 
leaders  in  the  cause,  thought  should  be  sent  to  the  in- 
fluential men  and  women  in  every  town  or  place  where 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  sought  to  push  himself  into  public  life. 

I  had  always  meditated  making  Mr.  Scott  the  subject 
of  a  character  sketch  as  an  almost  patriarchal  type  of 
the  public-spirited,  liberal-minded  statesman  such  as 
our  municipal  life  has  developed.  He  had  am  excellent 
memory,  and  his  reminiscences  were  full  of  historical  in- 
terest. I  begged  him  some  years  ago  to  spend  an  hour  a 
day  after  dinner  in  dictating  his  reminiscences  to  a  short- 
hand writer,  and  in  jotting  down  the  lessons  which  he 
had  learned  in  his  long  fife.  But,  alas,  I  fear  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  and  when  death  laid 
him  low,  there  passed  away  from  us  the  one  man  of  all 
others  who  could  have  given  most  valuable  evidence  as 
to  the  history  and  working  of  our  municipal  institutions, 
and  especially  that  most  ancient  and  most  famous  of  all 
our  civic  institutions,  the  much  abused,  but  most  useful 
City  of  London. 

Mr.  Scott  was  an  Independent,  and  underwent  no 
little  social  persecution,  which  occasionally  took  the 
more  active  form  of  mob  violence,  in  his  efforts  to  up- 
hold religious  liberty  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  which 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  was  almost  as  benighted  in 
its  heathendom  as  the  Mayor  and  mob  of  Eastbourne 
are  to-day.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  when  standing 
by  his  grave,  that  this  man,  so  noble,  so  public- 
spirited,  so  pure  minded,  and  filled  with  such  lofty 
aspirations  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  could  have  been 
regarded  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  pariah  and 
a  heretic  by  men  who  were  immeasurably  below  him  in 
all  that  constitutes  good  citizenship.  Such,  however, 
was  the  case,  and  it  is  only  in  hearing  the  story  of  such 
lives  as  his,  and  seeing  how  bitter  and  unworthy  was  the 
treatment  accorded  him  by  those  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  peculiarly  as  the  children  of  the  National 
Church,  that  we  understand  something  of  the  dissidence 
of  dissent  and  the  intense  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the 
Liberation  Society  which  exists  in  many  sections  of  the 
English  people. 

Benjamin  Scott  was  a  public  benefactor  who  laboured 
ceaselessly  for  law,  for  liberty,  for  constitutional  pro- 
gress, and  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  He  main- 
tained the  cause  of  women  before  most  women  dared 
to  say  a  word  on  their  own  behalf,  and  many  open 
spaces  and  public  commons  in  and  around  London  are 
open  and  common  to-day  because  of  the  energy,  the  zeal, 
and  the  far-sighted  statesmanship  of  the  Chamberlain  of 
London.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  our  public  life  to  be  de- 
prived in  one  short  month  of  three  statesmen  such  as 
Cardinal  Manning,  M.  de  Laveleye,  and  Benjamin 
Scott — the  Statesman  Ecclesiastical,  the  Statesman 
Publicist,  and  the  Statesman  of  the  Municipality.  None 
of  the  three  lived  for  himself,  all  spent  their  time  in 
thinking  and  labouring  for  the  welfare  of  the  common 
people.  They  were  all  men  of  knightly  courage  and 
knightly  faith.  Of  different  creeds,  they  all  agreed  in 
then*  faith  in  God  and  love  to  man.  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  any  of  us  to  emulate  their  great  achievements,  it  is 
possible  for  all  of  us  to  endeavour  to  catch  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  example,  and  to  make  our  lives  as  faithful  a 
service  as  they  made  theirs  which  have  terminated  in  the 
last  black  Month  of  Death. 
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LEADING   ARTICLES   IN   THE  REVIEWS. 


THE  SIN  OF  ANANIAS  AND  SAPPHIRA. 

AN  IMPEACHMENT  AND  A  CHALLENGE. 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  article  on  "  The  Issue  Outside 
the  Forest  of  Dean "  in  the  Welsh  Review  for  January, 
compelled  me  to  reply  in  the  current  number  of  the  same 
Review,  The  article  is  the  most  direct  and  uncom- 
promising impeachment  of  a  public  offender  I  have  ever 
penned.  Whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  article  itself, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  reads  it,  that  here  is  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  issue,  so  framed  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
cannot  escape  from  the  alternatives  with  which  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  is  confronted. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT. 

1  accuse  him  in  good  set  terms — first,  of  committing 
adultery  with  the  wifo  of  his  friend  and  colleague; 
secondly,  with  perjuring  himself  in  Court  in  order  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  his  crime ;  and  thirdly,  with 
-depending  habitually  ever  since  on  misrepresentations  and 
misstatements,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  as 
downright  lies : — 

The.  candidature  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  even  if  we  go  no 
further  than  the  writing  signed  by  Mr.  Harold  Frederic, 
is  based  upon  a  compost  of  lies  of  varying  degrees  of  infamy 
— some,  no  doubt,  comparatively  trivial,  but  others  as  heinous 
and  detestable  as  ever  stained  a  lost  soul. 

Believing  that  all  men,  of  all  parties  and  shades  of 
ethical  belief  agree  in  regarding  the  thorough-paced  liar 
as  utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  politics  and  society,  1  chal- 
lenge Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  put  the  question  to  the  proof. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic  pens  two  lines  which  contain  two 
lies.  "  That  there  can  be  no  trial  of  the  real  issue — Was, 
or  was  not,  Dilke  guilty  of  adultery  with  Mrs.  Crawford  ?  n 
is  lie  number  one ;  lie  number  two  is — "  Stead  knows 
that  as  well  as  any  one  else."  I  counter  these  falsehoods 
by  a  direct  contradiction : — 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  ready  to  hand  the  most  obvious 
and  the  most  simple  method  of  raising  a  trial  of  the  real 
issue. 

I  assert,  without  hesitation,  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was 
guilty  of  adultery  with  Mrs.  Crawford.  If  he  denies  this, 
and  wishes  to  prove  his  innocence,  he  has  only  to  prosecute 
me  for  libel.  At  that  trial  the  only  issue  would  be,  "  Was,  or 
was  not,  Dilke  guilty  of  adultery  with  Mrs.  Crawford  ?  "  At 
that  trial  Sir  Charles  Dilke  would  be  represented  by  his  own 
counsel.  He  is  enormously  wealthy.  He  has  most  of  his 
witnesses,  including  the  vanishing  Fanny,  who,  it  seems,  is 
now  living  not  far  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  all  in  hand. 
Every  motive  which  can  influence  a  human  heart  must  urge 
him,  if  innocent,  to  avenge  himself  of  his  adversary,  to  vindi- 
cate his  reputation,  to  expose  a  foul  conspiracy,  and  regain 
at  a  bound  his  old  position.    Why  does  he  not  take  action  ? 

Obviously  there  can  only  be  one  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  induced  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  face  a  jury  once,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Frederic  assures  us  that  I  am  not  likely  to 
lure  him  a  second  time  into  "  that  trap." 

THE  VERDICT  OP  THE  JURY. 

The  result  of  the  first  trial  is  persistentlyniisrepresented 
by  his  supporters ;  some,  among  them  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic,  say  that  the  issue  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  guilt 
did  not  enter  into  the  case.  On  asking  the  only  member 
of  the  jury  who  happened  to  be  accessible  when  I  was 
busy  with  the  article,  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  this 


Dilkite  assertion,  the  juryman  gave  it,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  most  uncompromising  contradiction. 
He  said,  "  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  the  question  of 
the  guilt  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  never  submitted  to 
us.  That  was  tke  question  submitted  to  us  by  the  judge, 
and  there  was  absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  jury  on  that  point/'  He  proceeded  as 
folio ws : — 

Before  the  judge  said  a  word  there  was  not  a  juror  in  the 
box  who  was  not  convinced  that  Dilke  was  guilty,  and  when 
we  retired  there  was  no  discussion  as  to  what  the  substance 
of  our  verdict  should  be ;  there  was  only  one  opinion,  namely, 
that  Mr.  Crawford  was  entitled  to  his  verdict,  and  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  was  guilty  of  adultery  with  Mrs.  Crawford ; 
the  feeling  of  loathing  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  very  strong. 
We  had  to  decide  what  was  the  correct  form  of  words  in 
which  the  verdict  should  be  expressed;  but  for  that  we 
could  have  returned  our  verdict  without  leaving  the  box,  so 
absolutely  convinced  were  we  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial 
We  believed  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  been  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  committing  adultery  with  Mrs.  Crawford. 

ANANIAS  AND  SAPPHIRA. 

But,  as  I  proceed  to  point  out,  the  sin,  the  original 
adultery,  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  compared 
with  the  monstrous  lying  which  has  been  kept  up  ever 
since,  for 

When  to  deliberate  and  persistent  falsehood  is  added 
hypocritical  professions  of  religious  faith,  even  the  most 
cynical  man  of  the  world  feels  his  gorge  rise. 

No  wonder  that  the  good  men  whom  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
has  befooled  into  believing  that  he  was  innocent  find  in 
the  very  heinousness  of  his  offence  an  argument  for  refusing 
to  believe  in  his  guilt.  As  a  good  clergyman  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago,  in  a  sentence 
which  gave  the  key-note  to  this  article — 

Here  is  one  of  our  brethren,  supposing  him  guilty  of  the 
charge  made  against  him — which  God  forbid ! — who  not  only 
has  lived  for  half  a  decade  in  confederacy  with  the  Father  of 
Lies,  but  has  audaciously  bearded  the  Almighty  in  His  own 
sanctuary,  by  frequenting  it  as  a  communicant  at  the  Lord's 
Table,  without  approaching  its  holy  precincts  with  repentance 
and  confession  of  his  sinfulness.  Such  would  be  so  gross 
wickedness,  that  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sap  phi  ra  would  be 
immaculate  in  contrast  and  comparison. 

Quite  true,  quite  true !  That  is  my  charge  against  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  I  then  proceed  to  reply  seriatim  to  the 
mass  of  misstatements  and  misrepresentations  with  which 
Mr.  Harold  Frederic  filled  the  article  written  by  him  on 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  behalf.  I  begin  by  exposing  the  false 
statement,  for  which  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  has  apologised 
and  withdrawn,  and  prove  from  the  words  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  himself  the  falsity  of  most  of  the  charges  which 
have  been  brought  against  me : — 

Even  in  the  smallest  things  they  said  exactly  the  opposite 
then  to  what  they  are  saying  now.  Out  of  thy  own  mouth, 
Ananias,  shalt  thou  be  judged,  and  out  of  thy  own  mouth 
shalt  thou  be  condemned ! " 

THE  DILKITE  DEFENCE  DEMOLISHED. 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic  having  stated  that  the  result  of 
reading  the  evidence  in  the  case  is  to  lead  people  to 
believe  in  Dilke's  innocence,  I  recall  the  fact  that 
the  result  of  reading  the  evidence  day  by  day  at  the 
time  of  the  second  trial  was  to  convince  every  one 
that  there  was  no  way  of  escaping  from  the  cruel  but 
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inevitable  conclusion  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  an 
habitual  adulterer  and  a  perjured  liar.  To  prove  this  I 
quote  two  passages  from  two  letters  written  at  the 
time,  in  which  both  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  his  solicitor 
admitted  that  there  was  only  one  opinion  in  England 
as  to  the  guilt  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The  lawyer  said 
that  the  public  had  so  almost  unanimously  decided 
against  him  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  try  him  for  perjury 
before  a  jury  which  would  of  necessity  be  drawn  from 
persons  who  had  already  made  up  their  minds  that  he 
was  guilty.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  himself  not  only  admitted 
the  certainty  of  his  conviction,  but  he  thought  he  was 
sure  to  get  seven  years'  penal  servitude.    He  wrote : — 

"  You  can  imagine  what  seven  years'  penal  servitude 
will  be  to  us.  Yet  in  the  present  temper  of  the  public 
mind  it  is  certain  that  that  will  be  the  result  of  further 
steps." 

What  then  use  is  there  of  talking  of  the  unsupported 
evidence  of  a  perjured  woman  ?  and  what  is  the  sense  of 
talking  of  the  rebutting  evidence  of  fifteen  witnesses 
brought  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  whose  combined 
oaths  only  succeeded  in  convincing  the  jury  and  the 
whole  of  tne  British  public  that  Mrs.  Crawford  spoke  the 
truth  ? 

THE  METHODS  OF  THE  DILKITB  CAMPAIGNERS. 

At  this  point,  abandoning  for  a  moment  the  defensive, 
I  take  occasion  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  tactics  that  are 
pursued  by  the  Dilkites  in  their  campaign  for  the  re- 
nabilitation  of  their  fallen  idol,  oy  auoting  the 
following  remark  extracted  from  one  of  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic  s  letters  in  the  New  York  Times  : — 

The  suspicion  that  Sir  Charles  was  the  victim  of  perjury 
to  screen  the  real  offender  took  popular  root  long  ago.  Within 
the  last  few  months  sundry  apparently  isolated  facts  have 
come  to  light  which  point  to  a  terrible  conspiracy  against 
him,  hatched  by  a  group  of  women  who  personally  hated 
him  and  paid  for  by  an  enormously  wealthy  woman  of  title  who 
had  politico-personal  reasons  for  desiring  his  downfall.  Slowly 
the  truth  is  being  got  at,  and  it  may  not  be  long  before  this 
truth  is  ripe  for  exposure  to  the  world.  I  believe  absolutely 
that  Dilke's  innocence  will  be  established,  and  it  will  be  a 
matter  for  distinct  regret  if  along  with  this  some  illumina- 
tion is  not  thrown  on  Stead's  motives  in  this  protracted 
and  wanton  persecution. 

A  FOTJL  CALUMNY  ON  THE  DEAD. 

Of  course  there  is  not  a  shadow  or  a  semblance  of  truth 
in  this  impudent  falsehood,  which  is  bad  enough  as  it 
stands.  But  Mr.  Frederic  has  done  even  worse  than 
this.  For  in  his  zeal  to  prove  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is 
the  victim  of  hirelings,  bribed  to  per  jury  in  the  interests 
of  a  rival  politician,  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  does  not  hesi- 
tate in  places  of  public  resort  to  name  the  lady  whom  he 
thus  calumniates. 

It  would  seem  as  if  death,  which  might,  at  least,  seal  the 
lips  of  the  slanderer,  has  but  added  zest  to  the  circulation 
of  the  monstrous  calumny  with  which  he  assails  the 
memory  of  the  lady  whom  he  traduces.  For  what  he  con- 
veyed to  the  American  public  by  innuendo  and  in- 
sinuation, he  does  not  hesitate  in  places  of  general 
resort  to  state  openly  and  to  name  "the  lady  of  title" 
who,  he  declares,  bribed  Mrs.  Crawford  to  bring  a  false 
charge  against  an  innocent  man  in  order  to  clear  a 
rival  out  of  her  husband's  road  to  the  Premiership. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  believes  this,  otherwise  he 
would  not  repeat  it ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  the  unspeakable 
Infamy  of  those  who  put  this  lie  into  his  mouth,  and  send 
him  forth  to  slander  the  innocent  dead  to  serve  the  guilty 
•ambition  of  a  perjured  politician  ? 


Infamous  though  it  may  appear,  it  is  unfortunately  all  of 
a  piece  with  the  tactics  of  this  conspiracy  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.  The  writings  of  the  conspirators  simply  reek  with 
lies.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  me  to  have  to  use  such  an 
offensive  word  as  a  lie  to  describe  the  offensive  thing.  But 
when  you  have  to  do  with  liars,  deliberate,  systematic,  per- 
sistent liars,  you  must  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Every  descriptionof 
falsehood  flourishes  in  their  writings  and  speeches,  from  the 
downright  thumping  lie  of  which  I  have  selected  several 
specimens,  to  the  suppression  of  the  truth  and  the  ingenious 
misrepresentation  of  facts. 

THE  DILKITE  LIBEL  ON  THE  CARDINAL. 

Of  these  falsehoods  I  proceed  to  give  further  illustrations 
Mr.  Frederic  parades  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  and  Cardinal 
Manning  as  two  eminent  persons  who  supported  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  candidature.  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  has 
written  to  protest  against  the  imputation,  and  declares 
whatever  his  opinion  may  be  concerning  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  he  is  altogether  against 
his  candidature.  The  misrepresentation  about  the 
Cardinal  is  more  gross  and  abominable. 

But  I  am  in  a  position  to  know,  beyond  any  doubt  what- 
ever, what  the  Cardinal  really  thought  about  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  candidature  and  about  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  guilt. 
I  discussed  this  subject  off  and  on  with  the  Cardinal  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  although  he  said  that  his  lips  were 
sealed,  so  far  as  public  utteranoe  was  concerned,  by  his 
relations  to  both  sides,  he  never  for  a  moment  wavered  in 
supporting  and  encouraging  me  to  stand  firm  in.demanding 
that  a  judicial  vindication  must  precede  any  return  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  to  public  life.  That  which  a  law  has  done,  a 
law  court  alone  can  undo,  was  the  position  the  Cardinal  always 
laid  down  when  confronted  by  assertions  of  Dilke  s  innocence. 
The  maundering  rigmarole  which  is  palmed  off  upon  the 
credulous  as  a  "vindication,"  the  Cardinal  regarded  with 
contempt.  "  It  will  do  them  no  good,"  he  said  ;  u  and  besides 
that,  its  publication  is  an  ample  justification  for  everything 
you  have  written  or  said  in  reply . 

The  Cardinal  said  to  me  on  one  occasion,  "From  the 
moment  Mrs.  Crawford  entered  the  witness-box  I  never  had 
any  further  doubt  as  to  his  guilt."  Another  time,  speaking 
very  gravely,  he  said,  "I  place  Dilke  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  Parnell ; "  and  again,  a  third  time,  he  gave  me 
solemn  charge  that  whatever  happened  I  should  never  cease 
to  maintain  my  protest  against  the  entry  of  such  men  into 
public  life.  I  am  not  unfaithful  to  that  solemn  exhortation 
of  our  beloved  Cardinal,  and  in  every  line  of  this  article  I 
feel  I  am  but  carrying  out  his  sacred  behest. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CARDINAL  MANNING. 

I  concluded  my  article  as  follows : — 

As  I  first  introduced  Mrs.  Crawford  to  the  Cardinal  and 
remained  throughout  in  the  confidence  of  both,  I  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  the  Cardinal  had  great  joy  and  satis- 
faction in  his  neophyte.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  beautiful 
smile  that  shone  in  his  eager  eyes  when  he  thanked  me 
warmly  for  the  passage  in  my  Dilke  pamphlet,  in  which  I 
expressed  the  feeling  of  indignation  excited  by  the  way  in 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  outraged  every  sentiment  alike 
of  humanity  and  chivalry  in  maligning  the  woman  whom 
he  had  corrupted,  and  in  endeavouring  to  thrust  her  back 
into  the  abyss  from  which  by  the  grace  of  God  she  had  been 
mercifully  rescued.  The  selfish  meanness  and  the  despicable 
and  dastardly  cowardice  of  the  chief  offender  filled  him  with 
horror. 

Speaking  of  my  reference  to  her  in  my  pamphlet  in  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  candidature,  he  wrote : — 

"  If  anything  was  to  be  written  nothing  could  be  better. 

"  And  I  think  it  was  right  and  just  that  it  should  be 
written.  What  is  said  of  Mrs.  Crawford  is  true.  It  is 
historically  true.  It  will  gain  true  sympathy  in  those  who 
have  the  mind  of  our  Divine  Master." 
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OF  THE  FATHER  OF  LIBS. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  has  44  a  heart  which 
does  not  throb  a  bit  under  this  appeal.**  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  woman  whom  he  pursues  with  all  the  weapons  of  the 
armoury  of  detraction ;  and  when  those  who  do  know  her 
warn  him  what  a  cowardly  and  brutal  part  he  is  playing  on 
behalf  of  the  creature  who  first  ruined  her  and  who  now 
pursues  her  with  malignant  slander,  he  replies  by  taunting 
her  with  all  her  sins  of  past  years,  of  which  the  Cardinal 
once  beautifully  said  to  her,  "  Your  past  is  dead  and  buried. 
It  has  no  part  any  more  in  you  or  you  in  it.  God  give  you 
His  peace ! "  Small  peace  will  be  hers  if  the  children  of  the 
Evil  One,  who  swarm  around  Ananias,  have  their  way.  But 
they  are  of  their  father  the  Devil,  and  the  law  of  heredity  is 
strong. 

I  heard  a  report  last  Easter  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  going 
to  confess  and  repent,  and  speak  the  truth  at  last.  The 
Cardinal  wrote : — 

44 1  don't  think  this  credible ;  I  wish  it  were,  for  his 
sake.  What  a  contrast:  on  one  side  humility  and  peace, 
on  the  other— God  knows  what !  " 

That  is  the  best  answer  to  the  absurd  and  mendacious 
assertions  of  the  Ananias  tribe  about  the  Cardinal,  who 
evidently  little  know  how  the  Cardinal  wrote  and  thought 
of  the  penitent  whom  Sir  Charles  and  his  backers  deem  it 
fitting  and  manly  to  bemire  with  the  filth  of  his  own  crime. 

WHY  WE  CANNOT  LEAVE  DILKE  ALONE. 

People  who  know  none  of  these  things,  to  whom  the 
Cardinal  and  Mrs.  Crawford  are  vague  and  impersonal 
abstractions,  no  more  real  to  them  than  the  impalpable 
abstractions  of  Truth  and  Compassion,  and  who  have  besides 
no  vivid  realising  conception  of  the  weltering  abyss  of  lies 
which  has  Sloane  Street  as  its  centre,  ask  impatiently  why  we 
cannot  leave  Sir  Charles  Dilke  alone.  We  cannot  leave  him 
alone  for  the  sake  of  overything  we  hold  dear,  either  in 
Church,  in  State,  or  in  the  Home.  But  neither  can  we  desist 
from  offering  an  unwavering  opposition  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
candidature  for  the  sake  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  himself.  The 
man  is  hugging  a  lie  to  his  heart,  and  it  Is  breeding  ever 
fresh  lies  which  encompass  him  around  as  the  busy  cloud 
of  flesh  flies  swarm  round  some  putrid  carrion  To  allow  him 
to  advance  one  step  into  the  arena  of  public  life  as  a  reward 
for  this  wholesale  and  retail  system  of  lying  would  be  to  put 
a  premium  on  falsehood  and  would  amount  to  a  practical 
canonisation  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  The  only  hope  for 
that  man  is  repentance  and  confession.  As  long  as  he 
imagines  he  can  ride  back  into  public  life  upon  a  falsehood, 
he  will  never  cease  to  do  as  he  has  been  doing,  to  lie,  and 
lie,  and  lie  again,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  he  may  at  last 
succeed  in  deceiving  the  public  as  he  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  deceiving  Mr.  Harold  Frederic. 

To  deliver  his  soul  from  damnation,  the  deep  damnation  of 
a  living  lie  persisted  in  for  years  until  the  very  atmosphere 
of  his  existence  becomes  malarious  with  falsehood,  is  the 
truest  mercy  and  the  most  Christian  charity.  Let  him  but 
turn  from  his  evil  ways  and  no  one  will  be  more  ready  than 
those  who  now  stand  resolute  on  guard  to  abandon  their 
opposition  to  his  intrusion  into  public  life.  For  the  penitent 
there  is  always  room.  But  there  will  be  no  room  for  him  in 
English  public  life  until  the  nation  has  unlearned  the  great 
lesson  which  is  wrought  into  the  very  bone  and  marrow,  to 
hate  a  liar  as  the  gate  of  hell. 

MORE  TO  FOLLOW  IF  NECESSARY. 

Strong  as  this  article  may  appear  to  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  gone 
in  the  way  of  false  statement,  it  only  forms  the  ground- 
work, the  outline,  as  it  were,  of  the  full  exposure  of  the 
sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  which  may  be  rendered 
necessary  in  case  Sir  Charles  Dilke  persists  in  foisting 
himself  upon  the  public.    I  say  in  the  Welsh  Review : — 

Some  day.  if  this  insolent  outrage  of  his  attempt  to  return 
into  public  life  is  not  abandoned,  I  may  have  to  set  forth  in 


more  particularity  of  detail  the  relations  between  us  at  that 
time.  The  facts,  I  venture  to  say,  will  not  a  little  astonish 
the  public,  and  especially  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  At  present,  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
explicitly  promised  again  and  again,  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Lady  Dilke,  that  if  the  second  trial  went  against  them  he 
would  retire  at  once  and  for  ever  from  public  life.  Jt  was 
on  the  basis  of  this  pledge,  solemnly  given  and  repeatedly 
renewed,  that  I  undertook  to  agitate  for  the  second  trial. 

When  he  stands  before  the  Forest  of  Dean  he  carries  a 
lie  in  his  right  hand,  for  he  cannot  appear  in  a  public 
arena  until  he  has  cleared  his  character  in  a  public  court 
without  violating  the  most  solemn  assurances,  and 
proving  that  his  word  is  as  false  as  a  dicer's  oath. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  MR.  OSBORN. 

I  would  gladly  append  in  full  the  correspondence  that 
has  passed  between  Mr.  Osborn  and  myself.  It  was  put 
in  print  for  the  Welsh  Review,  but  was  crowded  out.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Osborn  asking— (1)  where  in  the  "  Maiden 
Tribute"  I  had  ever  said  anything  about  a  "certain 
baronet/'  (2)  when  he  went  to  me  demanding  proof  of  the 
same,  and  (3)  when  he  ever  wrote  to  me.  Mr.  Osborn 
replied  stating  that  he  had  never  read  the  "  Maiden 
Tribute."   He  added:— 

The  interview  I  had  with  you  was  in  reference  to  the  then 
current  rumour  that  you  had  stated  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
was  one  of  the  men  whose  names  you  had  come  across  in 
your  44  Maiden  Tribute  n  investigations. 

I  sought  an  interview  with  you  to  ask  if  this  rumour  was 
true. 

The  gentleman  at  whose  house  the  interview  took  place 
says  distinctly  in  a  letter,  copy  of  which  I  forwarded  Mr. 
Osborn,  "The  interview  was  not  of  Mr.  Osborn's  seek- 
ing." My  friend  proposed  the  interview  himself ,  knowing 
I  was  going  to  see  Dilke  that  day. 

The  rumour  about  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  name  being 
mixed  up  in  the  "Maiden  Tribute  "  only  became  current, 
I  gather  from  Mr.  Osborn's  letter,  after  the  first  hearing 
of  the  divorce  case.    Here,  as  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Osborn — 

Here,  surely,  we  have  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  ex- 
planation of  the  currency  of  the  rumour  which  connected  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  with  the  44  Maiden  Tribute."  The  public  heard 
a  leading  public  man  accused  in  open  court  of  the  abomin- 
able crime  of  seducing  the  daughter  of  a  former  mistress  and 
the  wife  of  a  friend  and  colleague,  whose  home  he  broke  up, 
and  whose  wife  he  subjected  to  the  most  revolting  infamies. 
They  saw  with  amazement  and  disgust  that  the  man  so  ac- 
cused, although  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  defend  himself 
in  the  witness-box,  did  not  even  venture  to  say  a  word  in 
court  in  vindication  of  his  character,  although  he  had  pub- 
licly pledged  himself  to  do  so.  You  need  go  no  further  to  dis- 
cover how  it  was  that  after  this  44  the  rumour  became 
current "  to  which  you  refer. 

In  reply  to  a  further  letter  from  Mr.  Osborn,  I  wrote, 
January  20  : — 

It  is  quite  evident  that  you  and  I  went  to  that  interview 
with  very  different  ideas  as  to  its  object,  and  carried  away 
very  different  impressions  as  to  its  result.  You  are  quite 
mistaken,  however,  in  imagining  that  I  accepted  responsi- 
bility for  circulating  the  report  to  which  you  allude,  and  not 
less  mistaken  in  stating  that  I  admitted  the  rumour  to  be 
false.  I  told  you  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  denied  it,  and  that 
there  was  no  legal  evidence  in  support  of  it,  and  that  I 
sincerely  hoped  it  was  not  true.  Beyond  that  I  could  not 
have  gone,  because,  as  I  told  you  repeatedly,  it  was  only  a 
second  trial  of  the  divorce  case  which  would  decide  whether 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  a  grossly  injured  man,  or  an  unutterable 
scoundrel  whose  word  was  a  lie. 

Mr.  Odborn  can  find  no  trace  of  the  letter  he  said  he 
wrote  to  me,  but  he  says  he  wrote  it  in  April,  1887, 
nine  months  after  Dilke  had  been  proved  guilty  !  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  receiving  any  such  letter. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  HIS  SCHEME. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  recently  intimated  to 
all  the  world  that  he  likes  his  new  political  friends  better 
than  his  old  ones,  and  probably  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  thus  proclaimed  that  he  has  selected  the 
National  Review  ts  the  organ  in  which  to  explain  the  result 
of  his  cogitations  on  Old-age  Pensions.  It  is  not  a  bad 
article,  being  clearly  and  incisively  written.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  a  considerable  gift  of  exposition,  which  he  may 
some  day  have  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  in  a  Budget 
speech.  In  his  article  on  44  Old  Age  Pensions,"  he  first 
passes  W  review  the  various  schemes  and  systems  which 
have  be  i  a  adopted  on  the  Continent.  Then  he  discusses 
the  need  of  old-age  pensions,  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  two  out  of  every  five  of  the  working  class,  after 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five,  are  at  present  compelled 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  poor-la**  in  then:  declining  years. 
He  recognises  the  difficulty  which  is  caused  by  the 
Friendly  Societies,  but  he  thinks  he  knows  how  to 
manage  them.  The  scheme  itself  which  he  is  prepared 
to  recommend  he  thus  describes  : — 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN^  COMMITTEE. 

The  sub  committee  which  was  appointed  to  consider 
during  the  recess  the  heads  of  a  scheme  consists  of  Dr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  R.  Mallock,  Mr.  James  Rankin,  and  the  present 
writer.  Pending  the  report  of  the  actuary  whom  we  have 
consulted,  and  the  result  of  our  intended  conference  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  it  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  publish  the  final  result  of  our  labours ;  but  the 
general  outlines  of  a  scheme  which  would  satisfy  most  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  may  at  once  be  indicated. 

PAYMENTS  REQUIRED. 

The  main  object  being  to  find  a  sufficient  temptation  to 
induce  the  ordinary  workman  to  commence  provision  while 
young  for  possible  old  age,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  that 
the  stimulus,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  applied  in  its 
full  force,  at  the  moment  when  the  provision  is  to  be 
commenced.  Accordingly,  to  induce  a  workman  before  he 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  save  £6  for  this  purpose, 
the  aid  of  the  state  might  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus 
for  £15,  which  would  be  added  to  his  own  deposit  in  the 
books  of  the  savings  bank.  It  is  believed  that  few  workmen 
would  resist  the  temptation  to  secure  £15  by  saving  £5. 
Having  thus  commenced  the  provision,  the  insurer  would  be 
required  to  continue  it  by  an  annual  payment  of  twenty 
shillings  a  year  until  he  reached  the  pension  age  of  sixty-five. 
To  provide  for  temporary  want,  illness,  or  other  accident,  he 
would  be  allowed  at  any  time  to  make  up  subscriptions  in 
anrear,  providing  that  they  did  not  extend  over  more  than 
five  years.  Until  this  period  has  been  passed  there  would 
be  no  lapses. 

BENEFITS  OFFERED. 

In  return  for  this  subscription  he  would  become  entitled 
on  reaching  sixty-five  to  a  pension  of  five  shillings  per  week 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  order  to  meet  the  strong  objection  which  we  have  found 
universally  to  prevail  against  any  system  on  the  principle  of 
a  tontint,  under  which  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  die 
prematurely  go  to  increase  the  value  of  the  benefits  coming 
to  the  survivors,  the  following  arrangements  might  be  made : 
If  the  insurer  dies  before  sixty-five,  leaving  a  widow  and 
young  children,  one  or  the  other,  or  a  small  weekly  allowance 
may  be  paid  to  the  widow  for  six  months  after  his  death, 
and.  in  addition,  a  payment  of  two  shillings  per  week  for 
each  child  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  twelve  years  (which  is 
the  half-time  age),  provided,  however,  that  the  total  sum  pay- 
able to  the  same  family  shall  never  exceed  10s.  per  week  for 


the  first  six  months,  and  8s.  per  week  afterwards  If  the  in- 
surer dies  without  widow  and  children,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  leave  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  his  subscrip- 
tions to  any  authorised  representative. 

THE  FEMALE  SIDE  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

In  the  case  of  women  separately  insured  it  does  not  appear 
necessary  to  do  more  than  provide  for  the  old  age  of  the 
insurer,  nor  to  provide  a  larger  pension  than  3s.  a  week. 
This  benefit  can  be  secured  by  a  deposit  of  £2  before  twenty- 
five,  and  an  annual  payment  of  8s.  8d.,  the  contribution 
from  the  State  being  in  this  case  £8  at  twenty-five.  This 
provision  for  women  is  a  very  important  part  of  any*  scheme. 
The  number  of  old  women  who  are  now  driven  to  accept 
Poor-Law  relief  after  the  age  of  sixty-five  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  corresponding  number  of  old  men,  while 
the  existing  provision  made  for  such  women  by  the 
Friendly  and  other  Societies  is  much -less  geneiaL  Women 
in  domestic  service,  and  engaged  in  the  lower  branches  of 
educational  work,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  providing  the 
amount  required,  and  would  be  in  most  cases  glad  of  the 
opportunity,  the  advantages  of  which  would  be  pointed  out 
to  them  by  their  employers,  who  wonld  also  often  be  willing 
to  contribute  something  themselves  in  order  to  make  the 
scheme  easy. 

THE  BASIS  OF  CALCULATIONS. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  these  calculations  are  based  on 
the  2\  per  cent,  tables  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  evident 
that  with  Government  security  this  is  the  highest  rate  that 
can  be  expected.  It  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  the  whole  plan  may  not  be  grafted  on  to  eur 
municipal  institutions ;  and  in  this  case,  without  lessening 
the  security,  an  interest  of  certainly  3  per  cent,  might 
fairly  be  anticipated,  and,  of  course,  the  contributions  could 
then  be  materially  diminished,  or  the  benefits  proportionately 
increased. 

TO  CONCILIATE  THE  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

With  the  view  of  meeting  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  and  of  securing  their  cordial  co-operation, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  conditions  offered  by  the  State  shall 
be  offered  equally  to  those  who  are  insured  in  the  societies 
as  well  as  to  those  who  adopt  the  Post  Office  system.  The 
societies  will  be  able,  therefore,  to  compete  with  the  Govern- 
ment on  equal  terms.  In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to  divide 
the  pension  into  two  parts,  one  part  being  attributable  to  the 
contribution  from  the  Government  and  the  other  being  the 
proportion  provided  by  the  insurer  himself.  The  former  will 
be  available  as  an  addition  whether  the  latter  is  secured  in 
the  Post  Office,  or  in  any  society,  union,  or  other  organisation 
preferred  by  the  subscriber.  As  the  addition  will  be  made  in 
this  case  in  the  form  of  an  increase  to  the  pension  whenever 
it  becomes  due,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  exercise  any  additional  control  or  supervision  over  the 
management  of  the  societies  All  that  will  be  required  is 
that  the  insurer,  on  reaching  sixty-five,  should  prove  that  he 
has  acquired  his  6hare  of  the  pension,  whereupon  he  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  Government  addition. 

OTHER  DETAILS. 

In  any  complete  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  tempo- 
rary provision  for  all  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  are  already  over  the  age  of  twenty-five,  at  which 
in  future  the  provision  will  have  to  be  commenced.  This  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  difficult  and  expensive  task,  and  it  would 
be  fair  that  the  funds  required  for  the  purpose  should  be' 
provided  by  annuities  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

Arrangements  can  easily  be  made  to  enable  all  who  desire 
it  to  make  provision  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum,  or  sums, 
in  place  of  an  annual  contribution ;  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  forbid  any  assignment  or  alienation  of  the  pension. 

The  subject  of  National  Insurance  is  dealt  with,  from 
another  point  of  view,  by  £Ir.  H.  C.  Bourne,  in  Mao 
miUan's  Magazine  for  February. 
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THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE. 

IN  MEMoRlAM. 

-  The  Poet  Laureate  has  written  seventeen  lines  of  con- 
solation to  the  mourners  round  the  bier  of  the  Duke, 
which  appear  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February. 
Of  the  seventeen  lines,  quotation  is  only  permitted  of 
three.  After  eulogising  the  Prince  as  tender,  truthful, 
reverent,  and  pure,  it  consoles  the  mourners  by  telling 
them  that 

The  toll  of  funeral  in  an  angel's  ear 

Sounds  happier  than  the  merry  marriage  bell. 

The  face  of  Death  is  towards  the  Sun  of  Life. 
If  so,  the  angels  must  be  singularly  lacking  in  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  left.  Lord  Tennyson  suggests  that  the 
angel  of  death  should  be  renamed  Onward,  which  he  says 
is  his  truer  name.  But  as  Lowell  said,  "  Not  all  the 
consoling  since  Adam  has  made  death  other  than  death/' 
so  not  aU  the  rechristening  of  Azrael  softens  the  pang  of 
bereavement  to  the  survivors. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  writes  the  longest  threnody  in 
Blackwood.  Grief  seems  to  have  stifled  his  poetry.  Here 
is  the  last  verse  : — 

The  rite  is  ended.   Not  all  is  grief ; 

Many  hearts  are  stricken,  one  young  life  blighted ; 
But  the  thought  abides,  of  all  thoughts  the  chief, — 

A  nation  more  close  by  this  grief  united. 

In  Literary  Opinion  for  February,  Christina  G.  Rosaetti 
writes  three  stanzas,  entitled  "A  Death  of  a  Firstborn." 
I  extract  the  second  : — 

Grief  hears  a  funeral  knell ;  hope  hears  the  ringing 

Of  birthday  bells  on  high  ; 
Faith,  hope,  and  love  make  answer  with  soft  singing, 
Half  carol  and  half  cry. 

A  CHARACTER  STUDY. 

There  is  a  character  study  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence  in  the  New  Review,  which  is  not  signed.  It  is 
apparently  written  by  some  one  who  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Prince  : — 

The  late  Duke  was  emphatically  his  mother's  son. 
The  fact  cannot  fail  to  have  impressed  itself  upon 
anyone  who  was  ever  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  him  and  with  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Such, 
for  instance,  were  the  gentle  amiability  of  demeanour, 
the  modesty,  almost  akin  to  a  retiring  bashfulness, 
the  slight  involuntary  action  of  the  head  while  con- 
versing, the  turn  of  phrase  and  expression  in  which 
his  thoughts  found  readiest  utterance.  Along  with  these 
were  mingled  a  cheerful  geniality  and  good  nature  and  a 
kindly  consideration  and  forethought  for  the  feelings  of 
others  that  extended  itself  sometimes  to  an  almost  ex- 
traordinary minuteness  of  detail,  which  he  no  less  mani- 
festly inherited  from  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Of  the  personal  characteristics  that  are  mentioned,  the 
first  is  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  remembering  names 
and  faces.  No  matter  how  many  years  had  passed,  he 
could  always  recall  the  persons  named,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  met  them.  He  had  also  a 
tenacious  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  thread  his  way 
with  ease  through  the  most  intricate  genealogical  tables. 
The  most  patent  influence  in  his  life  was  the  warmth  of 
love  he  bore  towards  his  mother  and  sisters  and  the  con- 
stant companionship  of  his  brother  George. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  home  in  England 
where  the  parental  and  filial  relationship  was  more  un- 
restrained, or  where  the  enjoyment  of  mutual  affection 
between  purent  and  child  was  so  absolutely  without  a 
flaw.  The  mother  was  ever  with  them,  playing  with  or 
reading  to  them,  encouraging  their  studies,  taking  a  wise 


personal  superintendence  over  everything  that  could  in 
any  way  whatever  affect  the  healthful  development  of 
her  sons  and  daughters ;  and  the  fearless  open-hearted 
converse  that  grew  up  between  the  mother  and  her  eldest 
son  from  childhood  nothing  afterwards  ever  came  to 
spoil.  After  spending  three  years  cruising  around  the 
world  as  a  midshipman,  he  went  to  Cambridge. 

Although  to  no  one  would  it  have  appeared  more 
absurd  than  to  himself  if  anybody  had  supposed  him  to 
be  clever  or  intellectual  according  to  the  standard  that 
naturally  prevails  at  Cambridge,  yet  at  any  rate  he  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  recognising  ability  in  others  ;  and 
of  those  whom  he  chose  for  his  intimate  and  personal 
friends,  nearly  all  have  since  become,  or  are  becoming, 
more  or  less  distinguished  in  their  several  walks  in  life  ; 
four  or  five  have  become  Fellows  of  Trinity,  and  two  or 
three  are  already  in  Parliament.  He  must  have  spent  six 
or  seven  hours  a  day  in  study,  besides  the  time  given  to  his 
private  reading.  He  passed  one  long  vacation  at  Heidel- 
berg with  Professor  Ihne,  and  kept  up  his  German 
reading  after  his  return  to  Cambridgo  with  a  German 
tutor.  French  he  had  been  familiar  with  from  his 
earliest  years,  having  also  spent  latterly  some  time  in 
Switzerland  with  a  French  tutor.  He  spoke  it  easily 
and  well.  He  was  orderly  and  methodical  in  his  appoint- 
ments. He  attended  College  chapel  quietly  twice  on 
Sundays,  and  once  or  twice  during  the  week.  He  gene- 
rally dined  in  Hall,  and  here  he  sat  at  the  Fellows' 
table. 

Certainiy  no  one  could  accuse  him  of  affectation  or 
giving  himself  airs.  The  most  that  could  ever  be  said 
in  his  favour  was  that  he  appeared  occasionally  some- 
what absent  in  mind,  or  replied  to  a  question  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  the  last  remark  made  to  him  by  his 
neighbour.  Generally,  on  Thursday,  he  would  have  a 
few  guests,  rarely  exceeding  six  or  eight,  to  dine  with 
him  in  his  own  rooms  in  College.  To  these  little  parties, 
beside  his  more  intimate  personal  friends,  came,  in 
twos  or  threes  at  a  time,  many  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  University ;  and  in  the  evening  afterwards 
there  would  often  be  a  couple  of  rubbers  of  whist. 

Polo  and  hockey  were  the  two  games  he  appeared  to 
like  best.  He  sometimes  hunted,  but  an  undergraduate 
cannot  do  so  except  under  difficulties.  He  was  fond  of 
open-air  exercise,  and  constantly  might  be  met  riding, 
either  across  the  open  fields  in  late  autumn,  or  at  other 
times  on  the  broad  turf  that  borders  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  with  one  or  two  of  his 
undergraduate  friends,  to  whom  often  he  would  give  a 
mount  on  his  own  horses.  His  love  of  music  was 
inherited ;  he  nearly  always  attended  the  weekly  concerts 
of  chamber  music  in  the  small  room  at  the  Town  Hall. 
His  human  sympathies  with  the  poor  and  suffering  were 
evinced  by  the  warm  interest  he  took  in  them. 

There  was  in  him  a  total  absence  of  ill-will  to  any 
man,  of  all  ill-temper,  or  arrogance,  or  self-conceit.  He 
was  ever  willing  to  defer  to  the  counsels  of  those  who 
were  older  or  wiser  than  himself,  ever  ready  to  do 
promptly  and  gracefully  that  which  he  saw  or  was  shown 
to  be  fitting.  In  judging  of  that  fitness  he  was  scrupu- 
lous in  his  desire  to  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  others  : 
he  was  ever  intent,  if  possible,  to  give  them  pleasure. 
His  honesty  of  purpose  was  at  all  times  transparent :  in 
word  and  deed  he  was  ever  sincere.  His  simple  ideal 
was  to  do  quietly  and  without  fuss  the  plain  duty  of  the 
moment  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  God. 

a  phrenologist's  estimate. 
Mr.  O'Dell,  of  102,  fcrompton  Road,  S.W.,  tells,  in  the 
Protestant  Standard,  of  a  visit  the  Doke  of  Clarence  paid 
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to  his  Phrenological  Institute  in  1884.   He  came  incog, 
but  was  recognised.   Mr.  O'Dell  says  :— 

A  young  man  came  to  my  office  in  the  year  1884,  stating 
in  the  usual  way  that  he  wanted  a  phrenological  examination. 
He  was  very  serious,  and  stated  that  he  would  like  to  know 
all  that  phrenology  could  tell  him  of  how  he  could  make  the 
best  use  of  his  intellect.  There  was  a  modesty,  indeed,  a 
bashfulness,  that  surprised  me  not  a  little,  considering  who 
my  visitor  was.    I  recognised  him  instantly. 

He  was  tall,  slight,  pale,  and  on  the  whole  rather  delicate- 
looking.  His  constitution  was  not  of  that  tough,  wiry,  and 
muscular  nature  that  would  have  stood  rough  usage.  Both 
mentally  and  physically  he  was  fitted  more  for  the  quietude 
and  evenness  of  home  life  than  the  racket  and  excitement 
of  constant  travelling. 

He  had  a  narrow  though  rather  long  head,  denot- 
ing a  deficiency  in  force  in  the  mental  region, 
although  he  possessed  brain  in  that  portion  of  the 
head  which,  under  fair  conditions,  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  manifest  a  good  amount  of  intellectual  capacity. 
There  was  a  fair  amount  of  size  m  the  back  part  of  the  crown 
of  the  head,  giving  height  from  the  back  of  the  ears  upwards 
in  the  region  of  firmness  and  approbativeness.  The  latter 
organ  would  have  caused  him  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to 
censure  or  praise.  The  organ  of  cautiousness  would  act  in  a 
manner  more  detrimental  than  beneficial,  on  account  of  its 
-excess.  This  organ  would  prevent  him  from  showing  as  much 
intelligence  as  he  really  possessed,  and  would  interfere  with 
him  in  the  carrying  out  of  important  plans.  The  region 
devoted  to  benevolence  was  well  marked,  which  led  me  to 
perceive  the  desire  to  avoid  giving  pain  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  act  kindly  on  the  other  hand.  The  eyes  were  full,  denoting 
capacity  for  speech ;  but  this  also  would  require  energising 
by  some  stimulant,  as  excessive  cautiousness,  rather 
deficient  self-esteem,  combined  with  small  combativeness 
and  destructiveness,  would  cause  him  to  be  extremely  sensi- 
tive as  a'  public  speaker.  Ideality  and  sublimity  were  such 
as  would  give  an  appreciation  for  beauty  in  nature  and  art. 
I  told  him  he  had  the  head  of  a  young  man  capable  of  doing 
much  good  if  his  faculties  were  properly  directed,  and  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  others.  The 
latter,  I  told  him,  was  one  of  the  chief  things  he  had  to 
guard  against,  for  he  had  a  mind  too  much  inclined  to  yield 
to  undue  influence.  I  felt  I  had  before  me  a  young  man 
who  was  capable  of  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  good, 
taking  into  consideration  the  influenoe  of  his  position  in  con- 
junction with  the  formation  of  his  head.  When  I  had 
finished  a  rather  lengthy  analysis  of  his  character, 

"  I  perceive,"  he  said,  44  that  you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

•4  Yes,"  I  replied. 

•*  Taking  that  into  consideration,''  he  continued,  "in  what 
manner  can  1  use  the  abilities  you  say  I  possess,  to  the  best 
advantage?  My  grandfather  consulted  a  member  of  your 
profession  concerning  many  of  his  family,  and,  I  believe, 
placed  much  reliance  in  the  advice  given  him  by  George 
-Combe.  Give  me  the  best  advice  you  can,  and  I  trust  that 
I  will  be  able  to  perceive  at  least  some  hints  that  will  be  of 
advantage  to  me." 

44  Thank  you,"  I  replied, 41  for  the  confidence  you  repose  in 
me,"  and  thereupon  Mr.  O'Dell  sailed  in,  and  made  the  best 

f  his  opportunity,  urging  his  hearer  to  go  to  Toynbee. 
.a   "  With  practice  you  may  become  a  public  speaker  of 

verage  ability,  though  at  present  you  may  think  that  you 

re  most  deficient  here,  but  with  perseverance  you  will  be 
able  to  master  your  present  sensitiveness  that  interferes  with 
the  faculty  of  language.  You  can  do  a  grand  work  amongst 
the  young  men  of  London." 


Those  who  are  interested  in  "David  Grieve,"  with 
nvhich  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  hopes  to  repeat  the  success 
of  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  will  be  glad  to  see  her  portrait 
which  appears  in  the  English  Illustrated  for  Feoruary. 
The  Novel  Review,  too,  makes  "  David  Grieve  "  the  novel 
of  the  month,  giving  the  story  without  the  philosophy. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

A  PROPHECY  BY  A  FALSE  PBOTHET. 

Me.  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  February,  expounds  to  the  world  his  theory 
as  to  the  future  of  marriage.  Its  fundamental  weakness 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  ignores  the  tendency  of  law  to 
develop  a  moral  sense.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  he 
maintains,  that  if  there  were  no  marriage  law,  the 
inclinations  and  the  inherited  moral  instincts  of  a  people 
in  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation  would  not  suddenly 
become  transformed  into  those  of  a  herd  of  swine.  He, 
however,  ignores  the  fact  that  the  process  of  transformation 
would  be  none  the  less  sure  although  it  was  gradual  in  its 
operation.  The  tendency  towards  monogamy  has  been 
diligently  fostered  for  a  period  of  years  by  a  long  series 
of  enactments  discouraging  polygamy,  suppressing  it  by 
pains  and  penalties,  and  it  is  presuming  too  much  to 
assume  that  we  have  reached  a  state  of  perfection  when 
we  can  dispense  with  all  marriage  laws  just  as  much  as  it 
is  to  assume  that  we  can  dispense  with  locks  and  keys 
and  penalties  against  theft.  If  all  laws  against 
stealing  were  repealed  the  human  race  would 
not  suddenly  become  transformed  into  a  gang  of 
pickpockets,  but  even  Mr.  Donisthorpe .  would  admit 
that  the  tendency  to  confuse  the  distinction  between 
meum  and  tuum  being  no  longer  discouraged  by 
enactment  would  probably  attain  a  very  dangerous 
development.  The  same  thing  would  almost  certainly 
happen  in  relation  to  marriage.  He  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  it  would  not ;  and  this  is  what  he  thinks  would 
take  place  if  there  were  no  marriage  laws : — The  young 
couple  would  agree  to  live  together.  This  agreement 
would  be  registered,  and  when  it  was  registered  a  pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  possible  issue  in  the  form  of  a 
settlement  on  the  child,  if  any,  contingent  upon  the 
wife's  fidelity  till  the  birth.  This  would  practically  amount 
to  a  one-year  marriage,  renewable  by  consent.  In  order  to 
save  time  of  marrying  again  and  again  the  original  con- 
tract would  hold  good  until  its  dissolution  was  registered 
formally  and  publicly  by  either  party.  The  liability  for 
the  children  is  to  continue  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
contingent,  as  before,  on  the  wife's  fidelity.  The  wife 
would  be  unable  to  marry  again  during  that  period  with- 
out forfeiting  the  settlement  on  the  child's  behalf.  Mr. 
Donisthorpe  thinks  that  under  such  an  arrangement 
adultery  would  soon  become  so  rare  and  so  contemptible 
that  the  adulterer  would  be  ostracised.  Mr.  Donis- 
thorpe's  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  adultery  is  somewhat 
ike  the  Irish  expedient  of  killing  a  cow  to  save  its  life. 

THE  UNDOUBTED  RESULT. 

The  Countess  of  Malmesbury  replies  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth Donisthorpe  in  a  lively  paper  in  the  same  Review, 
in  which  she  endeavours  to  describe  what  would  be  the 
result  of  adopting  Mr.  Donisthorpe's  schemes  : — 

Three  things  would  be  absent  from  the  marriage  lease, 
which  have  helped  to  make  the  present  institution  -vhat  it  is. 

Firstly.   Community  of  interest,  than  which  no  stronger 
bond  can  exist. 

Secondly.   Confidence  in  the  future ;  and, 

Thirdly.  The  common  affection  and  care  for  the  children — 
a  feeling  which  has  smoothed  many  a  rough  path  and 
brightened  many  a  dark  hour. 

I  purposely  avoid  entering  on  the  religious  aspect  of  * 
marriage,  Mr.  Donisthorpe  having  abstained  from  attacking 
it  on  that  side  ;  but,  taking  his  own  admissions  and  what  we 
know  of  human  nature,  his  system  would  despiritualise  the 
central  institution  of  civilised  society,  and  reduce  women  to 
a  level  on  which  even  the  Superior  Person  whom  Mr.  Donis- 
thorpe detests  would  har^y  care  tg^p^ce^^Mm^ 
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HOW  VERY  HUMAN. 

THE  NEARNESS  OF  ANIMALS  TO  MAN. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  February  entitled  "The  Nearness  of  Animals  to 
Man,"  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Evans.  The  writer  takes  as  his  text 
the  paper  by  the  late  Prof,  van  Prandl,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  Prandl's  theories. 

THE  TERRIER  AND  THE  TRAIN. 

Prandl,  for  instance,  says  that  animals  have  no  time 
sense,  which  Mr.  Evans  refutes  by  the  following  story  of 
a  terrier  dog : — 

A  Polish  artist,  residing  in  Rome,  had  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  and  faithful  terrier,  which,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
go  on  a  journey,  he  left  with  a  friend,  to  whom  the  dog  was 
strongly  attached.  Day  and  night  the  terrier  went  to  the 
station  to  meet  every  train,  carefully  observing  and  remem- 
bering the  time  of  their  arrival,  and  never  missing  one. 
Meanwhile  he  became  so  depressed  that  he  refused  to  eat, 
and  would  have  died  of  starvation  if  the  friend  had  not 
telegraphed  to  his  master  to  return  at  once  if  he  wished  to 
find  the  animal  alive. 

MARRIAGE  AMONG  BIRDS. 

There  is  evidence,  Mr.  Evan  says,  of  the  love,  devotion, 
sense  of  duty  and  of  self-sacrifice  of  animals,  and  many 
well  authenticated  instances  of  suicide.  Many  animals 
and  birds  are  stricter  monogamists  than  men  and  women, 
and,  with  beasts  as  with  men,  the  standard  of  sexual 
morality  is  higher  with  the  females  than  with  the 
males.  The  attempt  to  force  canaries  into  bigamy 
is  usually  followed  by  fatal  results  to  the  young,  and  the 
second  wife  breaks  up  the  household.  Rooks,  ravens, 
storks,  and  flamingoes  hold  courts  of  justice  and  inflict 
penalties  upon  offenders.  The  crows  in  the  Shetland 
Islands  hold  regular  assizes  at  stated  times  and  usually 
in  the  same  place,  and  sometimes  a  week  or  more  is 
spent  in  trying  the  cases,  and  when  the  court 
rises  the  condemned  are  killed  on  the  spot.  There 
are  any  number  of  stork  stories  in  which  the  female 
stork  has  been  killed  for  assumed  incontinence 
after  a  mass  meeting  of  all  the  storks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Sometimes  the  female  stork  will  conspire  with  a 
young  paramour  to  kill  her  husband  just  as  if  she  had 
been  a  human  being.  Cocks  in  several  instances  have 
been  said  to  have  killed  hens  which  have  hatched  eggs 
of  ducks  and  partridges,  but  that  is  surely  very  rare. 

THE  RAT  THAT  FED  THE  DOVE. 

In  dealing  with  ants  and  bees,  Mr.  Evans  has  great 
scope  for  his  argument.  Ants  do  almost  everything  but 
talk.  Rats  are  not  supposed  to  be  philanthropists,  but 
Mr.  Evans  says : — 

A  gentleman  who  had  a  great  number  of  doves  used  to 
feed  them  near  the  barn  ;  at  such  times  not  only  chickens 
and  sparrows,  bat  also  rats,  were  accustomed  to  come  and 
share  the  meal.  One  day  he  saw  a  large  rat  fill  its  cheeks 
with  kernels  of  corn  and  run  to  the  coach-house,  repeating 
this  performance  several  times.  On  going  thither  he  found  a 
lame  dove  eating  the  corn  which  the  rat  had  brought. 

THE  AS8  THAT  WAS  NOT  AN  ASS. 

Mr.  Evans  rejects  Dr.  Prandl's  assertion  that  animal 
do  not  use  tools  and  weapons.    He  has  a  strong  case,  as 
he  produces  the  story  of  a  wonderful  donkey,  which 
seems  to  have  been  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  philan- 
thropic rat 

A  donkey  which  was  in  the  same  pasture  with  an  Alderoey 
bull  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  latter,  and  worsted  in 
the  combat.  Convinced  that  his  heels  were  no  match  for  his 
adversary's  horns,  the  ass  took  a  pole  between  his  teeth,  and, 
whirling  it  about,  whacked  his  assailant  so  vigorously  over 
the  head  that  the  latter  was  finally  triad  to  give  up  the  con- 
test, and  lived  thenceforth  on  a  peaceful  footing  with  his 
long-eared  and  long-headed  companion. 


Ants  build  bridges  with  splinters  of  wood,  small  pebbles, 
grains  of  sand,  and  other  available  materials,  and  tunnel 
small  streams,  and  their  skill  in  performing  such  feats  of 
engineering  and  meeting  any  emergencies  that  may  arise  is 
almost  incredible. 

FIRE-USING  ANIMALS. 

Animals  do  not  know  how  to  light  a  fire,  but  when  it 
is  lit  they  know  how  to  keep  it  going.  Monkeys  have 
been  frequently  seen  bringing  brush-wood  and  throwing 
it  upon  the  camp  fires  left  by  travellers.  Ravens  are 
very  fond  of  bringing  pieces  of  paper  and  throw- 
ing them  on  glowing  coals  in  order  to  see 
them  blaze  up.  The  chimpanzee,  called  the  Soko, 
seems  to  be  much  higher  in  the  moral  scale  than 
the  aboriginals,  in  the  midst  of  whom  it  lives  in  central 
Africa.  The  soko  will  sometimes  kidnap  a  child  and 
carry  it  up  a  tree,  where  it  is  kept  without  being  injured 
until  it  is  exchanged  for  a  bunch  of  bananas.  They 
assemble  in  remote  parts  of  the  forest  drumming  on 
hollow  trees,  and  accompanying  their  drumming  with 
loud  yells  as  if  they  were  opera  singers  trying  to  out- 
shriek  the  clash  and  clang  of  a  Wagnerian  orchestra.  Mr. 
Evans  concludes  by  declaring  that : — 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  personal  property,  in  distinction  from 
communal  property — such,  for  example,  as  the  provisions 
stored  by  ants  for  winter — is  quite  as  strongly  developed  in 
many  of  the  higher  species  of  animals  as  in  some  of  the  lower 
races  of  men. 

It  would  really  seem,  from  Mr.  Evans's  paper,  that 
there  are  many  tribes  of  mankind  to  which  animals  might 
with  advantage  send  missionaries. 

THE  ART  OF  CONDUCTING. 

This  is  the  subject  of  a  timely  article  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Barnby  in  the  Musical  Times  for  February.  He  speaks  of  the 
enormous  development  of  choral  singing,  and  the  increase 
in  church  choirs,  which  are  among  the  remarkable  features 
of  our  time  ;  and  this  with  no  school  for  the  training  of 
choral  conductors.  It  is,  in  fact,  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  heads  of  our  great  musical  institutions  should 
provide  some  means  for  the  special  training  of  choral 
conductors  or  choir-masters. 

The  qualifications  of  a  conductor  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Barnby  (1)  Abundant  Technical  Knowledge ;  (2)  Ex- 
perience ;  (3)  a  Strong  Will  ;  (4)  Magnetic  Influence  ; 
(5)  a  Quick  Ear ;  (6)  a  Sharp  Tongue ;  (7)  a  Good  Memory ; 
and  (8)  a  Clear  Beat.  A  conductor  should  not  begin  by 
apologising  ;  and  he  should  not  always  be  looking  at  his 
book,  but  should  be  en  rapport  with  his  singers.  There 
is  a  great  tendency  to  think  that  when  a  mark  of  ex- 
pression has  been  carried  out  everything  has  been  done 
that  is  necessary.  A  mark  of  expression,  however,  should 
be  the  "  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,"  and  unless  it  is  sung  from  the  heart,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  expression  at  all.  There  is  a  great  advantage 
in  getting  one's  forces  into  the  "  dramatic  position." 

What  Mr.  Barnby  considers  the  essential  tests  of 
efficiency  in  the  singing  of  a  choir  are — (1)  Tempo, 
(2)  Intonation,  (3)  Balance  of  Parts,  (4)  Quality  of  Tone, 
(5)  Marks  of  Expression,  (6)  Clear  Articulation,  (7) 
Phrasing,  and  (8)  Feeling.  Clear  articulation  is  a  quality 
sadly  lacking  ;  indeed,  the  use  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
teeth  seem,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  the  last  thing 
thought  of.  The  art  of  phrasing  is  of  so  a  subtle  nature, 
that  it  could  only  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  a  pamphlet ; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  "  ragged  edges "  should  be 
avoided,  the  attack  should  be  simultaneous,  and  the 
release  of  the  la*t  note  equally  so  For  a  choir  to  pass  a 
general  test  of  efficiency,  it  should  sing,  as  it  were,  with 
one  heart  and  one  mind. 
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THE  CHURCHES  AND  THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM. 

PROCLAIMING  ABSTRACT  PRINCIPLES. 

The  subject  of  the  "  Round  Table  Conference  "  in  the 
lie  view  of  the  Churches,  for  January  15,  is  what  part 
churches  should  take  in  labour  problems.  It  is  discussed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  Sir  John  Gorst,  the  Warden 
of  Toynbee  Hall,  Rev.  H.  T.  Smart,  and  Mr.  Ben  Tillett. 
Mr.  Ben  Tillett  suggests  that  a  conference  of  churches 
should  be  held  in  some  great  centre  to  promote  the 
formation  of  small  committees  in  all  industrial  centres 
to  acquire  and  take  evidence  and  to  discuss  the  best 
methods  by  which  religion  can  help  the  toilers.  Mr. 
Smart  describes  the  part  which  he  took  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  tribunal  in  Manchester  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  labour  disputes.  Acting  in  concert 
with  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  convened 
a  meeting  of  representative  workmen  on  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist premises  and  ultimately  they  carried  the  thing  through. 

Mr.  Barnett  thinks  that  the  churches  may  perhaps 
solve  the  labour  problem,  but  not  by  setting  up  mini- 
sters to  hear  evidence  and  to  judge ;  their  part  is  rather 
to  teach  than  to  judge  and  to  give  than  to  take  evi- 
dence. The  chief  duty  of  the  Church,  he  seems  to  say, 
is  to  preach  to  both  sides,  to  beware  of  covetousness. 
Sir  John  Gorst  is  in  favour  of  the  non-intervention  of 
the  Church  in  the  practical  disputes  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  confining  the  Church's  duty  to  the  preaching 
of  great  moral  principles,  leaving  their  practical  appli- 
cation in  any  given  case  to  be  decided  by  the  indivi- 
duals concerned.  He  refers  to  the  Pope's  Encyclical 
as  an  admirable  example  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Church  should  deal  with  social  questions.  It  was  an 
honest  attempt  to  apply  the  truths  of  Christianity  to 
everyday  facts,  and  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  social 
question.  The  Bishop  of  Wakefield  deprecates  meddling 
where  the  clergy  are  not  experts,  and  thinks  that  the 
great  duty  of  the  Church  at  all  times  is  to  set  forth 
high  and  holy  principles  and  motives. 

These  excellent  exhortations  to  the  Churches  to  preach 
abstract  principles  always  remind  me  of  Russell  Lowell's 
lines,  "  I'm  willin'  a  man  should  go  tollably  strong  agin 
wrong  in  the  abstract,  for  that  kind  of  wrong  is  alius 
unpoplar  and  never  gets  pitied,  because  it  is  a  sin  no 
one  ever  committed."  It  was  not  by  emitting  platitudes 
that  the  great  Churchmen  made  Christendom  and  esta- 
blished the  authority  of  moral  law  in  Europe.  There  is 
no  need  for  any  man,  Christian  or  unchristian,  to  meddle 
about  things  of  which  he  knows  nothing ;  but  if  the 
Churches  were  in  earnest,  they  would  set  about  getting 
the  thing  done.  They  would  not  be  any  longer 
content  with  letting  off  their  artillery  against 
the  sky  ;  they  would  study  the  question,  and  invite  the 
co-operation  of  all  those  who  without  such  intervention 
would  probably  never  meet,  and  when  they  had  arrived 
at  what  was  a  basis  approved  by  common  sense  by  the 
best  men  of  both  sides,  they  would  bring  their  whole  in- 
fluence to  bear  in  order  to  secure  its  acceptance  by  the 
unreasonable  minority.  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God ; "  but  it  is 
precious  little  use  trying  to  secure  that  blessing  by  merely 
proclaiming  abstract  principles.  Peacemakers  have  to 
do  more  than  cry  "  Peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  no  peace. 


Mr.  Nicholas  Bjerrino's  paper  on  religious  thought 
in  the  Russian  Empire,  which  appears  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Revieio  for  January,  is  not  up  to  much.  It 
is  based  on  Haxthausen  and  Dean  Stanley,  and  other 
ncient  authorities. 


HOW  BEN  TILLETT  BEGAN  LIFE. 

By  a  Friendly  Clergyman. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Carlile  writes,  in  the  Review  of  the 
Churches  for  January  15th,  about  his  friend  Mr.  Ben 
Tillett.  His  article  contains  information  which  is  known 
to  few.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  story  of  how  Ben  Tillett 
made  his  start  in  life : — 

There  was  a  crowd  in  the  dingy  Bristol  Street— a  tiny 
youngster  had  fallen  down  in  a  dead  faint.  Nobody  knew 
him  ;  he  was  shabby,  and  had  a  hungry  look  upon  his 
pale,  dreamy  face.  The  people  stared  at  the  boy,  and  then 
went  about  their  business.  He  was  only  a  youngster  whom 
no  one  owned.  A  woman  with  a  shawl  over  her  head 
pushed  forward  and  picked  the  little  chap  up  in  her 
strong  arms.  He  could  not  stand,  and  seemed  dying.  She 
kissed  the  pale  lips,  and  carried  the  stranger  home.  For 
three  weeks  she  cared  for  him  as  he  lay  between  life  and 
death.  Rough  and  poor  as  she  was,  she  knew  the  Christ,  and 
for  His  sake  cared  for  this  nameless  waif  of  the  Bristol  street. 
Who  he  was  remained  a  mystery  until  the  end  of  that  terrible 
three  weeks  ;  then  he  told  his  story.  He  was  Benny  Tillett  -t 
he  had  no  mother;  he  had  tramped  from  Gloucester  to- 
Bristol ;  starved  two  days,  then  fainted  in  the  street ;  did 
not  know  where  he  was  going;  was  eight  years  old,  and 
wanted  work.  The  rough  woman  wept  over  the  pleading  face 
of  the  boy,  and  from  that  day  cared  for  him  as  her  own. 

As  was  natural  for  such  a  foundling,  he  was  early  put 
to  work  his  own  way  in  the  world  : — 

Fond  of  roving  and  romance,  before  he  was  twelve  he  had 
twice  run  away  from  his  father's  cottage,  tramping  the 
streets,  and  camping  out  at  night  in  the  hedges  or  behind  the 
brick-  kilns.  The  marvel  is  that  these  early  years  did  not  damn 
his  character  utterly.  While  upon  these  excursions  he  picked 
up  a  smattering  of  the  boot  trade,  which  afterwards  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  At  fourteen,  tired  of  life  on  land,  he 
went  to  sea.  On  board  the  training  ship  he  gave  evidence 
of  the  powers  which  have  since  made  him  famous.  In  the 
class  he  easily  distanced  the  other  lads  in  learning.  On 
deck  he  was  ready  for  fun  or  fighting.  Afterwards  in  the 
navy  and  on  trading  ships  he  saw  much  of  the  rough  side  of 
life ;  actual  and  bitter  experience  taught  him  the  hardships 
of  the  toiler's  lot,  which  he  has  done  much  to  soften. 
It  was  Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist,  who  first  made  him 
think  of  his  duty  to  his  class.  One  night  he  heard 
Cooper  declare 

that  he  would  rather  be  a  dead  dog  than  an  ignorant  work- 
man knowing  Dothing  and  doing  nothing  for  his  class.  The 
taunt  fixed  itself  in  Ben's  mind ;  it  made  him  think.  He 
began  to  read  economics ;  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and  Newman  are 
his  favourites.  After  a  heavy  day's  work  on  the  tea-floor  he 
would  go  home  to  his  borrowed  book,  at  which  he  would  sit 
half  the  night. 

After  studying  for  some  time  he  tried  his  hand  at  speak- 
ing, and  an  old  platform  favourite  advised  him  as  a  friend 
to  ^ivo  it  up  and  try  writing  where  it  did  not  seem  so 
obvious  that  he  would  be  a  failure.  Tillett  replied,  "  In 
five  years  they  will  listen  to  me  where  they  will  laugh  at 
you  "  — a  prediction  which  deserves  to  rank  beside  Disraeli's 
intimation  to  the  House  of  Commons  when  they  laughed 
at  his  maiden  speech  that  a  time  would  come  when  they 
would  hear  him.   

There  is  an  interesting  little  article  in  the  Sunday  at 
Home  for  February  on  "Social Evenings  for  Women,"  by 
a  writer  who  found  that  social  evenings  for  women,  held 
every  fortnight  from  October  to  April,  are  exceedingly 
popular.  A  penny  was  charged  for  admission  by  way  of 
making  it  more  open.  The  ladies  took  in  turn  to  provide 
the  tea,  bread,  and  butter  for  about  sixty  women,  and 
entertained  them  in  the  evening.  It  is  a  very  good  idea, 
and  one  which  might  become  universal  with  very  great 
advantage. 
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THE  CARDINAL. 

REMINISCENCES  BY  SEVERAL  FRIENDS. 

There  are  four  admirable  articles  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  February  under  the  title  of  "  Keminiscences  of 
Cardinal  Manning."  The  longest  is  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
of  personal  friendship  with  the  Cardinal.  The  others  are 
by  those  who  are  not  of  his  flock,  Mrs.  Amos,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Waugh,  and  Mr.  Bunting. 

HIS  DEALINGS   WITH  NONCONFORMISTS. 

The  three  latter  papers  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  the 
most  interest  by  those  who  have  never  understood  how  it 
was  that  the  Cardinal  got  on  so  well  with  English  Non- 
conformists. Mr.  Bunting  describes  a  remarkable  inter- 
view in  his  relations  with  Nonconformists  which  took 
place  in  his  house  with  Dr.  Fairbairn  and  Dr.  Paton. 
Mr.  Bunting  says  "  the  Cardinal 

More  than  frankly  admitted  to  saving  grace  Christians 
outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  basing  his  views  oh  the 
doctrine  of  extraordinary  grace,  the  result  of  the  grace  of 
the  Church,  and  shining  out  beyond  her  pale.  The  whole 
conversation  was  strenuous  ;  Drs.  Fairbairn  and  Paton,  both 
coming,  as  they  explained,  of  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters, 
were  firm,  though  fraternal,  themselves  holding  High  Church 
doctrines,  though  of  a  different  order.  I  remember 
especially  one  passage.  The  Cardinal  was  asked  to  define 
the  specific  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church,  and, 
settling  himself  to  the  task,  spoke  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
At  the  close  of  his  sentences  we  all  three,  with  one  voice, 
accepted  his  definition  absolutely.  This  may  show  either  the 
underlying  similarity  of  Christian  creeds  or  the  difficulties  of 
definition,  but  it  was  very  striking.  There  was  no  difference 
as  to  the  ideas  of  the  Church  and  Catholicity,  only  as  to  the 
realities  which  corresponded  to  them." 

The  interview  was  closed  by  the  Cardinal  grasping  Dr. 
Fairbairn  by  the  hand  and  assuring  him  with  the  greatest 
warmth  how  glad  he  was,  in  spite  of  what  he  must  con- 
sider as  imperfections,  to  be  able  to  recognise  him  as  a 
brother  in  Christ. 

Mrs.  Amos,  whose  stalwart  Protestantism  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  every  page  of  her  reminiscences,  recalls  how 
he  treated  her  as  a  good  old  uncle  might  treat  a  niece 
whose  ways  were  not  his,  but  were  interesting  and  enter- 
taining to  him,  and  merited  his  respect  also.  When  he 
died,  Mrs.  Amos  felt  temporarily  to  have  parted  from  one 
of  her  dearest  friends,  but  only  as  friends  part  to  live  in 
different  countries.  It  is  such  childlike  souls  as  his  that 
make  the  family  life  of  heaven  and  earth  as  one  and 
undivided. 

HIS  ZEAL  FOR  THE  HOME. 

On  one  occasion,  Mrs.  Amos  thought  it  her  duty  to 
admonish  the  Cardinal  for  his  laying  more  stress  upon 
the  parental  responsibilities  of  mothers  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  Encyclical  than  upon  those  of  fathers.  Her 
account  of  this  and  his  reply  must  be  quoted  at  length: — 

I  wrote  to  him,  saying  plainly  that  I  thought  that  the 
clergy  generally  said  this  sort  of  thing  naturally,  because  if 
they  returned  to  the  earlier  doctrine  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
fathers  to  teach  their  children  as  they  walk  in  the  way,  they 
would  have  to  practise  what  they  preached,  and  society 
pressed  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  begged  him,  from  his 
freer  position,  to  set  the  example  of  a  better  doctrine,  and  to 
try  to  stir  fathers  up  to  do  their  share.  I  told  him  I  despaired 
of  true  doctrine  until  women  took  their  place  in  pulpits  and 
on  platforms.   He  qwickly  replied : 

44  I  began  reading  your  letter  without  knowing  from  whom 
it  came,  and  I  said  to  myself,  4  Hey-day,  here  is  a  fine  lady 
scolding  1  I  wonder  who  it  is/  I  then  looked  at  the  end, 
and  wondered  no  longer. 


"  What  can  be  more  unjust  than  you  ? 

"  I  was  writing  not  against  the  women,  but  against 
employers.  Mothers  are  partly  driven  into  work,  as  you 
say,  by  the  selfishness  of  fathers  and  the  temptation  of 
employers. 

44  What  have  I  been  doing  for  twenty  years  but  preaching 
to  fathers,  in  pledging  them  to  total  abstinence  from  drink, 
and  in  binding  them  to  spend  all  they  earn  on  their  homes, 
by  which  the  mothers  can  live  a  domestic  life  ?  Even  the 
context  of  what  you  quote  contains  all  this.  But  you  ladies 
are  torpedoes,  and  not  legislators  or  preachers. 

44  There  I   I  have  had  my  revenge. 

44  But  how  can  our  people  have  homes  until  the  land  laws 
and  the  house  property  laws  have  been  revised  ? 
44 1  hope  you  are  getting  a  good  holiday." 

HIS  MANHOOD. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Waugh  writes  with  much  emotion  con- 
cerning the  greatest  of  the  patrons  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  His  life,  he  says, 
from  the  first  time  I  met  him,  has  ever  been  to  me  like 
some  beautiful  sacred  song : — 

His  princedom  in  his  church,  his  long,  black  crimson-edged 
cassock,  his  crimson  tiara,  his  cross  of  gold,  his  intellect  and 
learning,  his  history, were  all  lost  in  a  sweetness  and  sanctity 
which  I  had  never  met  before  save  in  humanity's  holiest,  most 
perfect  childhood.  His  sacred  seriousness,  his  spontaneous 
delight,  his  absorption  in  what  I  had  to  say,  his  intense 
righteousness,  the  evident  aims  with  which  he  lived,  the 
human  warmth  and  colour  which  illuminated  every  feature 
of  his  wonderful  face  possessed  me  with  liberty  and  joy  in 
his  presence.  I  had  but  one  thought  in  coming  away  from 
him— the  splendour  of  a  true  man.  He  was  the  man  who 
is  man's  instinctive  choice. 

AS  A  COMRADE  AND  COUNSELLOR. 

Like  all  those  who  have  ever  worked  with  him,  Mr. 
Waugh  found  the  Cardinal  the  best  of  all  comrades  and 
counsellors : — 

When  urging  patience  in  those  days,  the  Cardinal  said  in 
his  own  persuasive  way :  44  Child-life  and  home-life  have  not 
been  thought  about  in  England.  We  have  to  make  them 
thought  about.  The  age  is  busy  and  superficial.  Such  work 
will  take  time.  Nothing  that  a  nation  needs  deeply  does  it 
suddenly  espouse."  At  another  moment  of  disappointment  he 
said  to  the  same  worker :  44  There  is  room  for  only  one  true 
fear  in  a  man.  That  fear  is  that  he  may  be  wrong.  When 
that  has  been  banished,  there  is  no  room  for  any  other." 
Whenever  he  observed  in  the  paper  that  either  I  or  the 
Society  had  had  a  snub,  he  was  sure  to  send  a  little  note, 
44  Come  and  see  me."  On  one  occasion  he  said,  referring  to  a 
case  which  had  recently  been  dismissed  by  the  Westminster 
magistrate :  44  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  work  like 
this  than  that  we  should  allow  the  weaknesses  of  human 
agencies  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  righteousness  of 
our  mission." 

SOME  CHARACTER  TOUCHES. 

On  another  occasion  he  said  a  child's  needless  tear  is  a 
blood-blot  upon  this  earth. 

**  On  one  occasion,"  says  Mr.  Waugh,  "  when  I  had  re- 
spectfully put  my  position  to  him  he  said  :  '  Well,  you 
are  making  me  your  confessor,  and  I  give  you  absolution, 
for  you  need  it ;  you  are  not  following  Christ  as  much  as 
you  think  you  are.  Follow  Him  enough  and  you  will 
find  that  out.' 

"  His  influence  was  like  that  gracious  influence  of  a 
noble  woman  which  all  men  feel  without  becoming 
women,  or  even  adopting  their  costume." 

Mr.  Waugh  also  records  the  following  saying  of  his, 
which  naturally  reverts  to  the  mind  by  the  side  ot  his 
grave  : — 

On  one  occasion,  when  urged  to  go  and  winter  in  Che 
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South  of  France,  and  follow  the  good  example  of  Mr  Spur- 
geon,  he  said :  "  When  my  Father  opens  His  door,  and  wants 
Henry  Edward  Manning  within,  shall  the  child  not  be  waiting 
on  the  step  ?  " 

"radical  member  foe  marylebone." 

Mr.  Wilfrid  MeynelTs  article  is  more  gossipy,  and  is  full 
of  suggestive  anecdotes.  He  says  that  Cardinal  Manning 
learned  Italian  when  he  was  a  student  at  Baliol  College 
during  the  time  he  shaved  himself  in  the  morning.  One 
time,  when  talking  with  two  of  his  priests,  each  was 
asked — 

what  he  would  be  were  he  not  a  priest.  44  A  doctor,"  said 
one,  still  dreaming  of  the  set  service  of  man.  44  A  temperance 
advocate,"  said  another,  with  becoming  solemnity.  44  And  I," 
said  the  Cardinal,  44  Radical  member  for  Marylebone"— just 
then  politically  the  rowdiest  of  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Cardinal  said  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  when 
they  were  discussing  the  iniquities  of  the  theatre,  that 
«*  his  only  fault  was  one  which  cures  itself— his  youth." 
When  Henry  George  went  to  see  him,  the  Cardinal  said 
that  his  love  of  our  Lord  led  him  to  love  men,  while 
'Henry  George  replied  that  his  love  of  men  led  him  to 
love  our  Lord. 

Though  he  had  been  an  athlete  at  Harrow  he  did  not  like 
his  clergy  to  care  for  sports.  44 1  do  not  like  a  priest  to  run 
after  a  piece  of  leather,"  he  paid,  with  a  characteristic  snm- 
marincss  of  thought  and  speech,  when  he  heard  of  a  clerical 
football  player.  Yet  he  took  a  five- bar  gate  when  he  went  to 
Ushaw  College  in  the  sixties. 

He  allowed  the  sherry  which  he  renounced  himself  to 
be  put  on  the  table  at  the  early  open  dinner  at  the 
Archbishop's  House,  but  any  guest  who  used  the  wine  felt 
as  if  he  were  drinking  it  on  the  sly,  fearing  to  meet  the 
eye  of  his  host  when  he  touched  the  hated  liquor. 

THE  CARDINAL  AND  THE  LADIES. 

His  manners  with  ladies  were  always  charming;  and 
his  bow,  when  he  took  off  the  hat  of  more  than  Quaker 
brim,  was  a  homage  the  most  gracious  ever  made. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  women  had  recourse  to  him, 
the  very  simple  and  the  very  sophisticated.  Sometimes 
there  came  some  great  laay  from  the  inner  world  of 
fashion,  floating  in  perfume,  and  wearing  the  latest  vanity 
in  shoes  from  the  Burlington  Arcade. 

Another  type  of  woman  had  a  great  attraction  for 
him— the  Protestant  young  lady,  whose  piety  has,  more 
and  more  of  late  years,  taken  so  practical  a  turn.  He 
met,  one  after  another,  these  maidens,  each  animated 
by  a  serious  intention  to  make  some  one  less  wretched. 
He  said  he  thought  all  this  self-denial  wonderful  in  young 
women  outside  the  Church.  But  the  perfection  of  all  woman- 
kind he  found  in  his  beloved  neighbours,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  in  Carlisle  Place.  Personally,  he  had  not  much 
sympathy  with  the  contemplative  Orders  of  either  men  or 
women.  What  captivated  him  most  was  the  woman  who 
worked  in  the  world  yet  prayed  in  the  cloister,  who  went 
about  doing  good  -the  leaven  of  holiness  in  the  school  and 
the  slum. 

THE  CARDINAL  AND  THE  PRINCE. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Prince  : — 
Whatever  the  Cardinal's  tact,  it  never  hid  the  truth,  at 
any  rate  from  the  tactful.  Geaerally  he  went  straight  to 
the  mark.  44 1  have  been  doing  something  you  would  not 
approve  this  afternoon,  voting  for  the  Marriage  with  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill,"  said  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  him 
one  evening.  44 1  know  you  have,  sir,"  said  the  Cardinal,  not 
apologetically.  44  You  disapprove  that  very  much  ?  "  asked 
the  Prince  in  appeasing  tones.  44 1  do,  sir,"  was  the  straight 
reply. 

anc. 


"THEY  WOULD  BURN  ME  IN  ROME." 

Mr.  Meynell  dwells  rightly  upon  his  wonderful  freedom 
from  bigotry : — 

In  most  questions  his  liberality  was  beyond  expectation. 
He  was  never  afraid  of  being  compromised  in  the  cause  of 
charity.  About  Padre  Curci,  when  he  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  was  even  out  of  Papal  favour,  he  once  unbosomed 
himself  to  me.  44 1  have  put  my  purse  at  his  disposal  in  his 
necessities,"  he  said,  44  and  I  tell  you  this,  that  you  may  tell 
it  when  I  am  gone,"  —  a  phrase  which  he  not  un- 
frequently  used,  and  which  I  have  regarded  as  an 
obligation  in  cases  where,  otherwise,  my  pen  would  run 
through  passages.  "  They  would  burn  him  in  Rome,"  he 
added,  smiling,  44  if  they  could ;  and  they  would  burn  me  too." 
He  had  a  great  desire  that  his  flock  should  love  what  he 
called  44  the  music  of  the  English  Bible,"  and  he  published  at 
his  own  cost  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  a  form  which  made  it 
available  for  the  pocket.  There  was  no  medal  or  scapular 
which  he  regarded  as  an  equipment  more  heavenly. 

THE  CARDINAL  AS  AN  ANGLICAN. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February  Mr.  Reginald 
Wilberforce  begins  his  article  on  Cardinal  Manning  with 
the  following  sentence : — 

By  the  death  of  Henry  Edward,  Cardinal  Priest  of  SS 
Andrew  and  Gregory  on  the  Coalian  Hill,  and  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  the  Romish  Church  loses  her  most  brilliant  and 
distinguished  Englishman,  London  Society  its  most  pictu- 
resque figure,  the  working  men  of  England  one  of  their 
doughtiest  champions,  and  the  Temperance  cause  one  of  its 
staunchest  disciples  and  one  of  its  foremost  advocates. 

The  article  is  confined  to  the  Anglican  phase  of  Dr. 
Manning's  career.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  account  of 
Manning  as  rector  of  Lavington  : — 

A3  RECTOR  OP  LAVINGTON. 

As  rector  he  was  beloved  in  the  parish.  One  of  his  old 
parishioners  still  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  for  some  years  she 
led  the  singing  in  Lavington  Church,  44  saving  his  poor  voice 
and  giving  it  a  rest,  dear  man  "  To  the  children  he  was 
invariably  kind,  constantly  giving  them  small  money 
presents.  It  is  told  of  him  that  when  he  saw  a  child  witu 
bad  boots  on,  he  used  to  fay, 44  Now,  my  child,  I  will  give  you 
one  new  boot  if  your  mother  can  afford  to  buy  you  the 
other;"  then  he  went  to  the  village  shop  and  paid  for 
one  boot  for  the  child.  During  the  years  that  I 
remember  Manning  at  Lavington  he  rarely  unbent  ; 
always  kindly,  he  seemed  too  studious  or  abstracted  to  joiu 
in  any  of  our  boyish  amusements ;  once,  however,  he  did,  and 
the  scene  was  as  follows.  In  Charlton  Forest,  on  the  top  of 
the  South  Downs,  there  is  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  a  green 
grassy  ring,  into  which  eight  woodland  roads  debouch.  A 
picnic  from  Lavington  had  been  organised,  and  Manning  was 
one  of  the  party.  When  luncheon  was  over,  an  announcement 
was  made  that  a  tournament  would  take  place.  Down  one  of 
the  eight  roads  came  Manning,  on  such  a  small  pony  that  he 
had  to  hold  his  legs  up  to  prevent  his  feet  touching  the  ground. 
He  held  a  long  ash  stick  in  his  hand,  and  riding  into  1  he 
centre  of  the  ring,  loudly  challenged  all  comers.  A  response 
came  from  the  wood,  and  Henry  Wilberforce  rode  forth  to 
do  battle.  The  ponies,  however,  refused  to  enter  into  the 
joke.  Henry  Wilberforce  was  thrown,  while  Manning's  pony 
vanished  from  under  him,  leaving  its  rider  standing  on  the 
ground. 

Of  his  flock  at  Lavington  only  one  followed  him  to  Rome, 
and  that  one  after  many  years,  for  he  dissuaded  his 
parishioners  from  following  his  example.  To  one  who  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  separation  from  the  rector  whc 
had  taught  her  so  much,  and  who  wished  to  follow  him,  he 
said, 44  Though  you  have  followed  my  example  in  most  things 
since  I  have  been  here,  do  not  follow  me  now." 
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HIS  ROAD  TO  ROME. 

The  following  sets  forth  the  stages  of  Manning's 
progress  Homewards  : — 

A  document  dated  the  20th  of  October,  1850,  sums  up  his 
progress  to  Rome.    Its  substance  is  as  follows  :— 

When  first  he  came  to  Lavington  his  creed  was  limited  to 
a  belief  in  Baptismal  Regeneration  ;  he  had  no  definite  views 
on  the  Eucharist  or  any  idea  of  the  Church.  In  1834, 
Bishop  Wilberforce  sent  him  to  Hooker,  to  learn  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence.  In  1835  he  had  cause  to  see  that  suc- 
cession was  essential  to  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Church. 
In  1838  he  believed  that  the  only  and  Divine  Rule  of  Faith 
was  Universal  'imdition.  On  this  point  the  divergence  between 
himself  and  Bishcp  Wilberforce  began,  and  Manning  says, 
«« We  have  both  been  consistent  in  our  after  career/'  In  1841 
he  had  learned  that  tmity  was  a  first  law  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  was  tenable  only 
as  an  extreme  and  anomalous  case,  full  of  difficulty,  and  fatal 
if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  at  variance  with  universal  tradition 
in  Faith  or  Discipline.  Here,  again,  the  brothers-in-law 
differed.  They  discussed  the  question  at  length,  and  again 
Manning  bears  witness,  "  We  have  since  been  consistent." 

Therefore,  the  laws  of  succession,  tradition,  and  unity  con- 
vinced him,  first,  that  Protestantism  was  a  heresy  and  a 
schism ;  secondly,  that  the  Church  of  England  was  alone 
tenable  as  a  portion  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  bound  by 
its  traditions  of  faith  and  discipline,  from  which  it  became  to 
him  further  manifest  that,  as  the  Universal  Church  is  guided 
and  kept  in  the  faith  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  impossible 
tnat  any  contradictions  of  faith  should  exist  in  it.  If,  there- 
fore, Greece,  Rome,  and  England  be  the  three  portions  of  the 
one  visible  Church,  they  may  be  in  popular  opposition,  and  even 
verbal  contradiction,  but  they  must  be  in  substantial  agree- 
ment. Here  again  the  brothers-in-law  differed,  and  again 
Manning  says,  We  have  been  consistent  since."  He  resolved 
never  to  speak  a  word  or  do  an  act  to  keep  open  the  breach 
between  the  Churches.  He  had  «•  never  assumed  a  position 
or  tone  of  hostility  towards  the  Church  of  Rome;"  he 
admitted  that  his  teaching  had  been,  and  was,  nearer  to  the 
Roman  Church  than  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  seemed 
to  him  that,  as  he  had  steadfastly  pressed  on  in  the  convic- 
tions of  1835, 1838,  and  1841,  he  had  found  himself  more  and 
more  removed  from  the  living  Church  of  England.  He  felt 
that  he  could  as  easily  doubt  the  Holy  Trinity  as  that  the 
Church  was  One,  Visible,  and  Infallible.  In  the  Church  of 
England  he  saw  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  element,  be- 
tween them  an  unintelligible  and  false-hearted  compromise. 
The  Protestant  element  he  believed  to  be  the  disease  of  the 
Church,  the  Catholic  its  life  and  substance. 

THE  CARDINAL  AS  GAOL  PRBAGHER. 

In  the  Month  for  February  the  Rev.  John  Morris,  the 
Jesuit,  who  served  as  Diocesan  Secretary  both  to 
Cardinal  Manning  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  tells  a  story 
on  the  authority  of  Boyle  O'Reilly,  the  Irish  Fenian,  who 
heard  Cardinal  Manning  preach  to  the  prisoners  at 
Millbank  :— 

While  at  Millbank,  he  said,  the  favourite  topic  for  sermons 
to  the  prisoners  was  the  Prodigal  Son.  They  were  all  weary 
to  death  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  hated  his  very  name. 
One  day  a  stranger  came  to  preach  in  the  gaol  chapel. 
They  knew  by  his  violet  cassock  that  he  was  some  one 
out  of  the  ordinary.  As  usual  he  began  about  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  the  convicts  settled  themselves  down 
to  sulky  inattention  But  in  a  very  few  minutes  they 
were  all  listening  eagerly,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
more  the  tears  began  to  steal  down  the  rough  cheeks  of 
several.  Before  the  sermon  was  over,  hardened  ruffians  were 
sobbing,  so  touching  was  the  simple  description  of  the  home 
of  the  prodigal,  the  picture  of  his  old  father  and  heart- 
broken mother,  of  the  innocent  joys  of  his  childhood,  and  of 
its  contrast  with  his  after  degradation  and  self-reproach. 
That  sermon  left  a  deep  mark  on-  the  remembrance  of  all 
who  heard  it,  and  Boyle  O'Reilly  said  that  apart  from  all  his 
love  fcr  Cardinal  Manning  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 


his  country,  the  remembrance  of  that  sermon  had  endeared 
him  to  him  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

HIS  PERSONAL  HABITS. 

Father  Morris  dwells  on  the  Cardinal's  love  of  a  good 
blazing  fire,  and  the  simplicity  and  austerity  of  his 
habits : — 

His  dinner  was  simplicity  itself,  and  practically  he  had  but 
one  meal  a  day.  That  spare,  emaciated  frame,  needed  singu- 
larly little  nourishment.  Canon  Johnson  told  me  that  vv  hen 
the  Cardinal  met  the  leaders  of  the  Dockyard  strike  in  the 
schoolroom  at  Poplar,  he  came  back  in  the  evening  at  nine 
o'clock,  having  touched  nothing  since  his  frugal  dinner  at 
one,  and  he  felt  so  little  exhaostion  that  he  could  then  and 
there,  over  his  bread  and  butter,  tell  his  Secretary  all  that 
had  passed. 

THE  CARDINAL  AND  PIO  NONO 

Father  Morris  tells  the  story  that  when  Manning  went 
to  Rome  Pius  the  Ninth  said  to  him  in  his  first 
audience :  "  When  the  see  was  vacant  many  people  said 
many  things  against  my  placing  you  there,  but  I  had  a 
voice  continually  in  my  ear  that  said  to  n?e,  '  Put  him 
there,  put  him  there/"  Pius  had  a  high  opinion 
of  Manning,  and  long  before  he  made  him  an  arch- 
bishop Pio  Nono  spoke  of  him  as  a  testa  quadra,  a 
man  whose  head  was  square,  which  somewhat  resembles 
General  Booth's  favourite  phrase  in  describing  a  sensiblo 
man  as  a  man  whose  head  is  screwed  on  straight. 

A8  SCHOOLBOY  AT  HARROW. 

With  the  following  anecdote  of  his  Harrow  days  I 
conclude  these  reminiscences : — 

When  at  Harrow  he  was  a  great  cricketer,  and  he  has  told 
me  stories  of  his  prowess  in  the  game  which  I  had  forgotten. 
A  Harrow  story  of  another  ki:  A  has  remained  in  my  memory. 
The  bounds  for  the  boys  at  Harrow  extended  a  mile  every 
way  from  the  school  house.  As  might  be  imagined,  they  were 
easily  transgressed.  One  day  Manning  was  on  the  London 
Road  considerably  more  than  a  mile  from  the  school,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  a  master  on  horseback,  riding  towards  him. 
The  boy  immediately  took  to  the  fields,  and  the  master,  dis- 
mounting at  a  gate  and  throwing  a  rein  over  it,  gave  chase 
on  foot.  Manning  was  light  of  foct  and  easily  kept  ahead, 
so  making  a  circuit  he  was  the  first  to  come  to  the  gate,  and 
unhookiog  the  rein,  he  mounted  the  horse. and  rode  up  into 
Harrow,  leaving  the  master  to  follow  on  foot  at  his  leisure. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SOUL. 

In  the  Arena  for  January,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Sheldon  has 
some  good  verses  on  the  music  of  the  soul.  He  begins 
by  referring  to  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  bell  of  the 
angels  in  heaven  which  rings  at  twilight,  and  can  only  be 
heard  by  those  whose  hearts  are  free  from  all  passion  and 
hatred  and  sin.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  a  etill 
sweeter  and  grander  music  it  that  made,  not  by  heavenly 
angels,  but  by  human  hearts  and  souls: — 
This  spirit  of  human  kindness 

Is  the  angel  the  soul  most  needs ; 
It  sings  its  most  wonderful  paean, 
While  the  heart  does  its  noblest  deeds. 
There  is  a  touching  little  narrative  poem  in  Good  Words, 
for  February,  signed  4 Pirn's  Wife,"  which  tells  how  a 
poor  old  neighbour  of  hers  died  all  alone,  while  she  was 
carrying  out  a  kindly  impulse  to  bring  the  old  man  some 
fresh-laid  eggs.   The  concluding  moral  of  the  piece  is  in 
the  last  verse  : — 

Friends,  in  this  world  of  hurry 

And  work  and  sudden  end, 
If  a  thought  comes  quick  of  douV 
A  kindness  to  a  friend, 
Do  it  that  blessed  minute.    Don't  put  it  off !    Don't  wait  1 
What's  the  use  of  doing  a  kindness,  if  you  do  it  a  day  too  late  * 
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THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

By  M  Anatolb  Lekoy-Beatjlieu. 

In  his  second  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M. 
A.  Leroy-Beaulieu  discusses  the  question  of  State  Inter- 
vention in  Labour  Problems,  and  upholds  the  Pope  in 
— on  the  whole — declaring  against  it.  In  a  certain  sense, 
\lq  admits,  all  men  are  "  interventionists " ;  no  one 
would  dispute  that  "the  State  ought  to  protect  the 
rights  of  each,  and  to  the  State  belongs  the  repression 
of  abuses."  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  principle  as  in 
the  application  that  the  difference  lies.  Where  do  the 
duties  of  the  State  begin  and  end  ?  is  the  question  on 
which  people  disagree. 

THE  STATE — WHAT  IS  THE  STATE  ? 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  Leo  XIII.  were  in- 
consistent in  his  adverse  attitude  towards  State  inter- 
vention. Church  tradition,  and  more  especially  the 
Pope*s  favourite  theologian,  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
"Angelic  Doctor''  (who  expressly  says,  "The  king 
should  act  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  soul  in 
the  body,  or  God  in  the  world")  seem  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  the  theory  of  "the  State  as 
Providence."  But,  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  points  out,  the 
State  which  Thomas  Aquinas  had  in  view  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  State  which  confronts  us  now.  His  typical 
ruler  was  St.  Louis ;  who  is  ours  ?  "  By  what  name  shall 
we  designate  the  contemporary  State  if,  instead  of  an 
abstract  idea— a  mere  figment  of  the  reason  —we  try  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  concrete  object,  a  living  reality  ?  If  we 
would,  as  is  fitting,  personify  it  by  means  of  the  men  who 
direct  it,  those  who  make  it  speak  or  act,  the  State  of  to- 
day is  not  called  St.  Louis,  or  Philip  II.,  or  Louis  XIV., 
or  Ferdinand  II. ;  the  name  of  the  State  was  yesterday 
Bismarck,  Gladstone,  Tisza,  Crispi,  Frere-Orban,  Ferry— 
what  will  be  its  name  to-morrow,  or  ten  years  hence  ? 
No  one  knows ;  Rome  is  as  ignorant  on  that  point  as 
Paris." 

SOCIALISM  :    PAGAN,  NOT  CHRISTIAN. 

The  modern  notion  of  the  "  State  as  Providence,"  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  thinks,  is  not  a  Christian  one  at  all.  It 
has  a  decidedly  Pagan  flavour ;  it  puts  Government  in 
the  place  of  God,  and  revives  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Ctesars.  The  modern  State,  so  far  from  being  an  ally  of 
the  Church,  is  decidedly  hostile  to  it ;  and  it  would  be — 
putting  it  on  the  lowest  ground — the  height  of  impru- 
dence in  the  latter  to  apply  the  dicta  of  mediaeval  theo- 
logians to  a  state  of  things  they  never  contemplated. 

And  even  though  the  modern  State  were  more  equitable 
and  more  enlightened  than  it  is — though  it  were,  in  reality, 
anything  but  an  irresponsible  collectivity  exercising  power 
through  fickle  and  passionate  delegates— even  though  it  were 
to  get  rid  of  its  sectarian  spirit  and  its  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings, we  should  still  feel  doubtful  of  its  competence  and 
capacity  for  regulating  the  factory  and  the  workshop.  The 
State  is  a  heavy  machine,  with  slow  and  cumbrous  wheels, 
uselessly  complicated,  which,  to  execute  the  smallest  opera- 
tion requires  a  considerable  expenditure  of  fuel  and  labour ; 
there  is  none  which  yields  smaller  results  with  a  greater  waste 
of  force  ;  consequently,  the  more  State  action  is  extended,  the 
greater  the  risk  of  impoverishing  the  country.  Instead  of 
hastening  the  development  of  natural  wealth,  the  interference 
of  the  State  is  calculated  to  retard  it,  by  hindering  the  action 
of  the  free  factors  of  wealth  and  labour. 

THE  POPE  AS  CHAMPION  OF  LIBERTY. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  thinks  that  where  labour  must  be 
regulated  it  should  be  by  the  action  of  corporations  and 
trades  unions  rather  than  by  that  of  the  State,  and  he 
would  leave  all  possible  liberty  to  those  bodies,  and  to 
private  enterprise  of  any  sort.    We  are  apt,  he  thinks,  to 


undervalue  the  work  accomplished  by  the  latter.  In  a 
fine  passage  he  exalts  the  Pope  as  the  champion  of  liberty 
— so  much  vilified  and  threatened  now  from  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  quarters — solving  the  social  problem  by  means 
of  free  associations,  as  solving  it  by  means  of  liberty ;  for, 
as  he  reminds  us,  we  must  not  confound  liberty  with 
individualism." 

I  do  not  (he  goes  on  to  say)  recognise  the  right  of  any  one 
to  force  this  confession  on  us  as  a  doctrine.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  accept  it.  Liberty  is  not  synonymous  with 
individualism  ;  and  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  former  to  treat  the 
terms  as  equivalent.  Though  the  most  essential  of  all 
liberties,  that  of  the  individual  is  not  the  only  one.  This 
fact  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  both  by  the  opponents  and 
advocates  of  State  Intervention.  Freedom  of  association 
under  all  its  forms  is  a  necessary  part  of  liberty.  Without 
this,  no  liberty  can  be  but  incomplete  and  partial. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRIST. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  concludes  thus  : — 

"  We  are  thus  brought  back  at  every  point  to  the  same 
conclusion  :  there  is  nothing  really  efficacious,  nothing 
solid  and  durable,  for  our  democratic  societies,  outside  the 
Gospel,  outside  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  Christian 
brotherhood.  The  State  is  powerless  to  ensure  us 
social  progress  and  social  peace.  Whether  legisla- 
tion be  national  or  international,  the  law  and  legal 
compulsion  too  often  run  the  risk  of  poisoning 
the  wound  they  would  heal.  Our  industrial  democracies 
want  something  more  than  Government  rules  and  regulations. 
When  shall  we  learn  to  get  rid  of  our  modern  superstitions  ? 
The  law  is  like  the  cabalistic  signs  of  the  sorcerer,  or  the 
magic  formulas  of  the  Shaman — it  has  no  curative  virtue  in 
itself.  The  law,  by  itself,  is  a  dead  thing— there  is  co  salva- 
tion in  it.  The  State  and  the  law  have  nothing  to  say  to  men'? 
souls.  We  shall  see  when  examining  the.  remedies  preferred 
by  the  Catholic  reformers  and  Leo.  XIII.  that  what  matters 
most  is  not  so  much  material  forms  and  rules  of  administra- 
tion as  man  himself,  and  the  soul  of  man. 


A  Methodist  Estimate  of  Ignatius  Loyola.— The 

London  Quarterly  Review  reviews  Mr.  Ross  s  "  Life  of 
the  Founder  of  the  Jesuits,"  and  sums  up  his  own  opinion 
of  Ignatius  in  the  following  passage  : — 

That  Loyola  was  a  remarkable  man  is  evident  enough ;  but 
he  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  a  great  man.  His  energy  was 
immense,  his  force  of  character  admirable;  but  he  was 
essentially  wanting  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  soul.  His 
devotions  were  narrowed  into  slavish  routine  and  sensuous 
forms,  and  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  to  found  a  Society 
the  chief  principle  of  which  was  that  of  abject  obedience  to 
the  behests  of  a  fallible  Superior.  Even  so,  Loyola's 
character  and  gifts,  though  they  enabled  him  to  found,  would 
not  have  been  adequate  to  the  full  moulding  and  develop- 
ment of  the  wonderful  "  Society  of  Jesus."  His  associates 
and  successors,  from  Lainez  onwards,  have  often,  in  many 
points  of  forecast,  subtlety,  statesmanship,  and  organising 
power,  shown  themselves  men  of  greater  gifts  and  genius 
than  Loyola. 

England  and  St  Peter— In  the  Dublin  Review  the 
Bishop  of  Salford  publishes  a  paper  on  England's  devo- 
tion to  St.  Peter.  He  says  that  no  saint  ever  entered  so 
much  into  the  life  of  a  nation  as  St.  Peter  entered  into  the 
life  of  our  English  forefathers  from  the  sixth  century 
downward.  This  is  not  surprising  if  it  be  true  that  St. 
Peter,  in  a  vision,  came  to  St.  Brithwold  and  said  to  him, 
"  The  Kingdom  of  the  English  is  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
An  excellent  doctrine,  especially  for  the  English.  If 
Peter  would  only  say  it  again  to  some  of  our  modern 
saints  we  might  once  more  cover  the  land  with  Peter's 
churches.  In  old  times  there  were  no  fewer  than  1105 
churches  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  in  England  and  Wales. 
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THE  MINISTER  WHO  MUST  GO. 

SKETCH  OF  M.  DURNOVO. 

The  Leisure  Hour  for  February  contains  an  article  in 
the  series  of  "The  Statesmen  of  Europe,"  which  is 
devoted  to  the  Russian  Ministers,  the  chief  place  in 
which  is  given  to  M.  Durnovo,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  cope  adequately  with 
the  famine  on  the  Volga.  The  writer  takes  a  very 
strongly  hostile  view  of  M.  Durnovo,  who  is  described 
as  a  fitting  successor  of  Count  Demetri  Tolstoi,  one  of 
the  most  despotic  and  retrograde  officials  from  whom 
Russia  ever  suffered. 

Dtirnovo  owes  his  career  to  a  mere  chance.  When  in  1881 
Oeneral  Ignatieff  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  he  begged  the  Tzar  to  nominate  Durnovo  as  his 
Assistant,  meaning  a  man  of  the  same  name  with  that  of 
the  actual  Minister,  a  friend  of  Ignatieff,  and  a  good  Slavo- 
phile. 

"Which  Durnovo?"  asked  the 
Tzar.    "  That  stupid  general  ?  * 

"The  Governor  of  Ekaterinos- 
laff,"  promptly  replied  the  ex- 
diplomat  Ignatieff,  instantly  ob- 
serving that  the  Tzar  was  not  too 
much  disposed  in  favour  of  his 
jprottge,  and  desiring  to  get  out  of 
the  quandary  in  which  he  found 
himself.  Now  Ignatieff  knew 
nothing  but  the  mere  name  of 
this  Durnovo,  and  yet,  nolens 
miens,  he  had  to  accept  him  as 
his  assistant.  Thus  a  man  who 
was  nothing  but  a  simple  ad- 
ministrator came  to  hold  one  of 
the  most  important  offices  of 
State.  When  Ignatieff  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tolstoi,  Durnovo  was 
chosen  to  the  post  of  head  official 
of  the  Chancellery  of  the  Emperor, 
■and  then  was  nominated  Minister 
of  Internal  Affairs.  During  the 
two  years  that  he  has  held  his 
post  he  has  initiated  no  political 
measures,  for  all  those  passed 
under  his  rule  were  already  pre- 
pared by  Count  Tolstoi,  who  thus 
continues,  though  dead,  still  to 
fill  his  original  office.  In  fact,  at 
present  M.  Durnovo  has  shown 
himself  nothing  but  the  political  executor  of  his  prede- 
cessor— i.e.,  wholly  opposed  to  the  modern  spirit,  for  those 
are  the  terms  of  the  testament  to  which  he  gives  effect. 

M.  Durnovo  has  limited  the  jury  laws,  established  the 
new  district  administrators  in  place  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  formed  the  special  police  into  a  powerful  and 
independent  department,  entirely  distinct  from  the  Home 
Office.  Another  Durnovo,  cousin  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  presides  over  the  police.  M.  Durnovo  is  more  or 
less  in  sharp  antagonism  with  M.  Vischnegradsky 

He  has  always  been  an  upholder  of  religious  tolerance. 
But  for  him  the  persecution  against  the  Jews  might  have 
broken  out  sooner,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  persecution 
may  be  the  cause  of  his  ultimate  fall.  It  is  a  subject  of 
constant  dispute  between  him  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  is  the  champion  of  intolerance  and  of  rigorous 
measures ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Vischnegradsky  might  have 
overturned  his  adversary  Durnovo  on  this  question,  if  Durnovo 
were  not  the  man  of  straw  of  the  omnipotent  President  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  Pobedonestzeff. 

With  which  1  take  leave  to  differ.  M.  Pobedonestzeff, 
against  whose  persecuting  tendency  I  have  never  failed 


to  make  vigorous  protest,  is  an  honest,  and  with  the 
exception  of  his  religious  bigotry,  an  intelligent  Minister. 

LYNCH  LAW  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  the  Juridical  Review  for  January,  Mr.  N.  J.  D.  Ken- 
nedy, advocate,  concludes  his  two  articles  upon  "  Lynch 
Law  "  by  a  very  severe  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  or  rather  of  Mr.  Blaine,  in  relation  to  the 
lynching  of  Italians  at  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Kennedy 
maintains  that  the  United  States  would  not  have 
tolerated  from  any  country  what  the  Italians  have  had 
to  put  up  with  from  the  United  States.  He  says  that  he 
hopes  the  appeal  of  Italy  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  civilised  world  will  not  be  in 
vain: — 

President  Harrison's  last  Message  to  Congress  dealing  with 
the  incident  in  a  tone  worthy  of  the  better  traditions  of 
American  diplomacy,  condemns  it  as  "  discreditable  and  de- 
plorable." It  points  out  that  Congress  has  not  yet  made 
offences  against  the  treaty  rights 
of  foreigners  cognisable  in  the 
Federal  Courts,  with  the  result 
that  the  Federal  Courts  and 
officers  cannot  intervene  to  pro- 
tect foreigners,  or  punish  their 
murderers.  It  admits  that  State 
officers  must  under  these  condi- 
tions be  regarded  as  Federal,  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  make  the 
Federal  Government  to  certain 
effects  answerable  for  their  acts. 
The  President  does  not  doubt  that 
a  friendly  conclusion  of  the  issues 
between  the  two  Powers  is  attain- 
able. 

That  it  may  be  so  will  be 
earnestly  hoped  by  all  who  wish 
well  to  America  and  Italy,  and 
who  believe  that  equal  justice  and 
protection  of  life  and  liberty  are 
the  main  ends  for  which  civil 
society  exists.  The  American 
Government,  which  has  strenu- 
ously, and  on  the  whole  justly, 
vindicated  its  right  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  foreign  violence  or 
injury,  may  with  honour  acknow- 
ledge, and  create  means  to  satisfy, 
a  claim  which  rests  on  the  same 
fundamental  right. 
Even  this  hateful  occurrence  will  turn  to  good  if  it  rouses  the 
public  virtue  and  intelligence  of  Americans  to  remove 
the  stain  which  lynch-law  has  fixed  on  their  civilisa- 
tion. The  men  who  spared  no  sacrifice  to  abolish  slavery 
ought  to  remember  how  cruelly  they  and  their  fellow- 
reformers  suffered  under  its  reign  of  terror.  If  it  be  true, 
as  seems  generally  believed,  that  the  roots  of  this  evil 
are  to  be  found  in  the  weakness  and  corruptibility  of  officials, 
the  ignorance  or  venality  of  juries,  it  is  surely  a  work  worthy 
of  their  strength  to  purify  the  sources  of  justice,  and  redeem 
their  institutions  from  reproach. 

LippincotVs  Magazine  tends  more  and  more  every 
month  to  become  an  illustrated  periodical.  This  month 
the  articles  on  "Prince  Gallitzin,  Priest  and  Pioneer," 
who  settled  in  the  Alleghanies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  account  of  "The  Hackney  Horses  of 
America,"  and  other  papers,  are  all  illustrated.  There  is 
an  interesting  article  on  "  The  Managing  Editor,"  which 
is  one  of  the  journalist  series,  with  some  good  newspaper 
stories  in  it.  He  says  that  no  position  is  so  fraught  with 
so  much  anxiety.  One  error  will  ruin  an  executive 
editor,  two  years  is  the  average  length  of  his  official  life. 


M.  DURNOVO. 
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THE  BIG  SHOPS  OF  TO-DAY. 

WHY  THEY  HAVE  COME,  AND  WHY  THEY  WTLL  STAY. 

M.  Georges  Michel,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
for  J anuary  1st,  goes  at  some  length  into  the  question  of 
the  small  retail  dealers  v.  the  Stores  and  Whiteley's,  in 
England,  or  the  Louvre  and  the  Bon  Marche*  in  France. 
He  shows  that  the  latter  are  the  result  of  the  natural 
and  necessary  development  of  commerce,  and  that  the 
economy  resulting  from  the  producer  being  brought  a 
stage  nearer  to  the  consumer,  cannot  but  be  beneficial  in 
the  long  run  to  the  public  in  general,  though  the  change 
may  not  be  accomplished  without  loss  in  some  quarters. 

WHY  THEY  CAME. 

A  co-operative  store,  having  greater  resources  at  its 
command  than  any  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  can 
give  wholesale  orders  direct  to  the  manufacturer,  for 
amounts  so  large  as  to  ensure  a  considerable  reduction  in 
price,  by  which  the  customer  is  allowed  to  benefit. 
Another  advantage  to  the  customer  is  that  of  finding 
articles  of  various  kinds  ready  to  hand  in  the  same  shop, 
instead  of  incurring  the  fatigue  and  loss  of  time  involved 
in  going  from  one  tradesman's  establishment  to  another. 

With  the  extension  of  communications,  increased  facilities 
of  transport,  the  extensive  modifications  introduced  into 
industry,  the  creation  of  new  wants,  we  have  thus  seen  the 
rise  and  progress  of  those  magasins  (the  word  has  scarcely 
an  equivalent  in  English,  though  we  possess  the  thing) 
whose  beginnings  were  the  most  modest,  but  which,  im- 
pelled by  pressing  circumstances,  have  added  numerous 
specialities  to  those  which  formed  their  starting  point,  and 
collected  together,  under  the  designation  of  nouveauUs,  a 
large  variety  of  the  articles  serving  for  human  clothing 
and  habitation. 

WHAT  WILL  SUCCEED  THEM. 

But  though  this  new  form  of  commerce  has  not  yet 
attained  its  complete  development,  it  is  on  the  point 
of  being  superseded  by  the  co-operative  consumers* 
association.  Modern  society  has  an  insuperable  tend- 
ency to  seek  well-being  and  comparative  luxury,  not  so 
much  through  an  increase  in  profits  (which  are  necessarily 
limited),  as  by  a  constant  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  For  the  last  fifty  years,  still  more  during 
the  last  twenty,  wages  and  salaries  have  risen  in  consider- 
able proportions.  Just  now  it  seems  likely  that  they  will 
remain  at  their  present  level,  unless  they  diminish.  The 
great  competition  among  operatives  and  tradesmen,  the 
extension  of  public  education  in  all  its  degrees  to  all  classes, 
the  levelling  which  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  natural 
products,  as  well  of  manufactured  articles  of  a  higher  order, 
all  these  causes  will  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  the  present 
state  of  things,  with  a  tendency  rather  to  a  fall  than  a  rise. 
The  new  classes  everywhere  springing  up  understand  that 
they  can  only  ameliorate  their  condition  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  living.  Now,  this  essential  condition  can  only  be 
fulfilled  by  the  concentration  of  credit,  the  centralization  of 
capital,  and  the  division  of  general  expenses  among  a 
colossal  number  of  consumers.  This  question,  which  has 
been  partially  solved  by  large  trading  establishments, 
will  be  finally  set  at  rest  by  co-operation.  We  are,  as  yet, 
only  at  the  beginning  of  this  movement ;  but  the  first  at- 
tempts made  in  France, — and  still  more  in  England  and  the 
United  States, — do  not  permit  us  to  be  doubtful  of  ultimate 
success.  We  can  already  affirm  that  the  Co-operative  Con- 
sumers' Association  is  the  stage  we  shall  reach  to-morrow,  and 
that  it  will  become  an  established  fact  with  the  rising  genera- 
tion.   But  we  must  not  anticipate  the  future. 

ELEGANCE  AND  COMFORT  CHEAPENED. 

Returning  to  the  grands  magasins,  the  principal  cause  of  their 
success  is  the  fact  that  their  founders  have  understood  the  ne- 
cessity of  offering  to  anew  democracy,  whose  needs  and  habits 
were  being  modified,  the  means  of  satisfying  in  the  cheapest 
possible  way  a  taste  for  elegance  and  comfort  unknown 
to  previous  generations.  They  did  not  originate  this  tendency 


— they  have  only  profited  by  it,  and  in  this  they  have  only 
followed  the  course  taken  by  industry  on  a  large  scale.  Ever 
since  the  invention  of  railways  and  electricity,  manufacturers 
have  been  devoting  all  their  energies  to  securing  their  raw 
material  at  first  hand.  This  point  conceded,  the  first  reform 
consisted  in  suppressing  the  multitude  of  brokers  and  middle- 
men who  interposed  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
and  let  the  public  benefit  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  economy  in- 
volved in  this  suppression.  That  this  is  so — that  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  dealers  have  benefited— is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  all  goods  sold  by  them  have  been  considerably  reduced 
in  price,  while  the  price  of  goods  which  have  not  come  under 
this  action  has  remained  stationary. 

THEIR  EFFECT  ON  PRICES. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  of  good 
quality  cost  6  francs,  and  to-day  a  pair  of  the  same 
quality  can  be  had  for  four  francs,  while  at  the 
same  time,  a  series  of  inferior  qualities  has  come  into 
the  market  at  prices  ranging  as  low  as  1  fr.  50  c,  1  fr.  25  c. 
and  even  1  fr.  The  same  is  the  case  with  all  specialities 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  goods  which  have  not  come 
within  the  range  of  the  grands  magasins  have  not  changed 
in  price.  Are  not  the  prices  of  meat,  bread,  wine,  firewood, 
oil,  as  high,  or  higher,  than  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  available  forces  of  intelligence  and  capital  were 
scarcely  half  utilised.  Under  the  new  theory  effort,  wisely 
graduated  so  as  to  economise  human  strength,  is  carried  to 
its  maximum.  Thanks  to  methodical  concentration,  and  an 
improved  organisation,  results  have  been  doubled  without 
doubling  the  number  of  instruments,  because  nothing  is  left 
to  chance,  and  the  machine  is  always  working  .... 

How  ha»  this  result  been  attained  ?  By  the  division  of 
labour  and  the  specialisation  of  intelligence. 

Has  this  development  taken  place  without  disturbing 
individual  interests  and  inflicting  injury  ?  From  some  points- 
of  view  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  great  commercial  con- 
centrations condemn  thousands  of  individuals — some  of 
whom  might  have  set  up  in  business  on  their  own  account — 
to  perpetual  wage  labour. 

THE  ASSISTANTS  AND  THE  SMALL  SHOPKEEPERS. 

But,  M.  Michel  contends,  the  employe  of  one  of  the 
grands  magasins  is  better  off  in  many  respects  than  the 
retail  dealer's  shopman,  or  even  the  shopkeeper  himself. 
He  is  better  paid,  better  lodged  and  fed,  he  cannot  be 
dismissed  without  notice,  and  he  is  sure  of  a  pension  in 
old  age.  Moreover,  whereas  the  small  shopkeeper's 
assistant  loses  his  place  when  obliged  to  leave  for  his  term 
of  military  service,  the  clerk  at  the  Louvre  or  the  Bon 
Marche*  knows  that  he  will  be  taken  back  by  the  firm  on 
his  return. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  under  the  small 
retail  system  every  man  might  in  time  hope  to  have  a 
business  of  his  own,  three  things  are  pointed  out :  1.  It 
is  only  a  minority  of  shop  assistants  who  can  ever  hope 
to  do  so.  2.  The  men  who  have  lost  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime  through  setting  up  in  business  on  their  own 
account  are  perhaps  quite  as  numerous  as  those  who  have 
prospered ;  and  of  those  who  do  not  actually  fail,  many 
find  the  struggle  a  hard  one,  and  their  means  actually  less 
than  when  they  occupied  a  subordinate  position.  3.  It  is 
by  no  means  impossible  for  an  employi  of  one  of  the  large 
establishments  to  become  independent,  though  it  is  the 
fashion  to  speak  as  if  it  were.  In  fact,  some  of  the  newer 
ones  now  flourishing  at  Paris  were  founded  by  commit 
trained  in  the  service  of  the  older  houses. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  system  of  grands 
magasins  is  unfavourable  to  trade  tricks  and  a  dou  .*> 
scale  of  prices,  M.  Michel  contends  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  illogical  and  inconsistent  in  looking  on  them  with 
disfavour,  and  that,  if  they  are  to  be  interfered  with 
officially  at  all,  the  only  reasonable  course  would  be  to 
return  to  the  whole  oppressive  and  obsolete  machinery  of 
mediaeval  trade  legislation. 
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THE  LATE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 

In  Blachvood's  Magazine  for  February,  Mr.  Francis 
Scudamore  has  an  interesting  article  on  "  Troubled  Egypt 
and  the  Late  Khedive,*  which  will  be  read  by  many  for 
information  as  to  the  new  Khedive,  in  which,  however, 
they  will  be  disappointed,  for  it  is  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  father  Tewfik.  He  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
late  Khedive  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  girl  who  was  a 
slave  in  the  house  of  Ismail  Pasha.  She  was  not  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  harem,  but  a  domestic  employed  in 
some  light  menial  capacity  in  the  household.  As,  how- 
ever, she  bore  a  son,  she  had  a  right  to  the  vacant  place 
of  fourth  wife.  Ismail  disliked  her,  but  he  could  not  put 
her  aside.   When  Is- 


mail left  Egypt  he 
carried  with  him 

thirty  great  chests  of 
jewels,  £150,000  in 
gold  for  his  immediate 
necessities,  and  was 
accompanied  by 
seventy  ladies  of  bis 
harem  and  a  regiment 
of  followers. 

Mr.  Scudamore  as- 
serts that  every  night 
in  the  early  part  of 
1882  Arabi  tortured 
his  Circassian  pri- 
soners.  He  says : — 

There  he  visited 
them  by  night,  and 
sought  to  obtain  by 
tortore  evidence  that 
would  enable  him  to 
t«ke  the  life  of  his 
enemy,  Osman  Rifky. 
Many  tragedies  have 
been  enacted  in  Egypt, 
bit  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  than  any  more 
hideous  brutality  has 
evar  been  practised  so 
near  our  own  day  than 
that  which  thi*  heart- 
less and  cold- blooded 
peasant  directed  each 
evening  in  tbe  Abdin 
prison.  At  length  the 
Khedive  stepped  in 
between  Arabi  and  his 
victims,  and  saved 
them  from  death  by 
torture  by  a  sentence 
of  banishment 

Unfortunately,  although  Tewfik  saved  the  Circassians, 
he  had  not  courage  to  arrest  Arabi  at  the  decisive 
moment,  when  one  vigorous  act  might  have  quelled  the 
rebellion. 

Had  he  followed  the  spirited  and  manly  advice  of  Mr 
Colvin— had  he  arrested  the  traitor  in  sight  of  all,  or  cut  him 
down  as  was  his  right-there  would  have  been  an  end  of  all 
mutinies.  Alas!  he  did  neither.  "We  are  between  four 
fires "  he  said  when  Arabi  had  sheathed  his  sword,  and 
Colvin  whispered,  «  Now  is  your  moment."  "  We  are  between 
four  fires,  what  can  I  do  ?  we  shall  all  be  killed. 

Since  the  war  Tewfik's  conduct  has  been  admirable  :— 

There  is  only  one  phrase  that  can  adequately  sum  up  the 
late  Khedive's  character.   He  was  a  thoroughly  honourable 


gentleman.  Above  all  things,  he  was  loyal— loyal  to  the  back- 
bone. In  spite  of  every  temptation  and  provocation,  he 
refused  to  intrigue  against  his  father.  Equally  loyal  when 
he  had  accepted,  much  against  hi«  will,  the  detestable  dual 
control  which  he  predicted  would  fail,  as  indeed  it  did,  he 
supported  it  loyally  through  recurrent  blunders. 

Mr.  Scudamore  is  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is> 
impossible  to  deliver  Egypt  over  to  the  "Egyptians  with- 
out seeing  barbarism  established  without  more  ado.  The 
Egyptian  Council  of  State  in  1890  voted  by  a  large 
majority  in  favour  of  subjecting  brigands  convicted  of 
assassination  and  robbery  to  amputation  of  the  right  hand 
and  left  foot,  followed  by  crucifixion.  With  such  a  people 

under  him  and  for- 
eign intrigues  round 
him,  it  was  a  wonder 
that  Tewfik  gotalong 
as  well  as  he  did. 
Mr.  Scudamore 
says : — 
In  appearance  Tewfik 
Pasha,  while  bearing 
a  certain  resemblance 
to  his  father,  in  so  far 
as  a  rather  good-look- 
ing dark  man  can  re- 
semble  a  strikingly 
ugly  red  one,  yet  wore 
many  strong  traces  of 
the  fellah  side  of  bis 
parentage.     At  first 
sight    be  doubtless 
struck  his  visitor  as 
being    a  somewhat 
heavy,  stolid,  almost 
clumsy-brained  Otto- 
man, who,  despite  a 
graceful  dignity,  in- 
separable   from  his 
origin   and  training, 
possessed  little  more 
intellectual  expression 
than  does  the  "  Turk's 
head"  known  in  this 
country.     But  when 
his      interest  was 
awakened  in  his  visi- 
tor's conversation,  and 
in  this  he  was  neither 
backward  nor  hard  to 
please,  his  face  was 
at  once  lit  up  with 
that   pleasant,  win- 
ning smile  which  has 
a  peculiar  charm  in 
grave  Turkish  faces. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  Feb- 
ruary, contributes  his  recollections  of  Tewfik,  which  are 
interesting  but  not  very  notable.  He  says  that  Tewfik 
was  very  indignant  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  shoot 
Arabi.  When  we  refused  to  allow  him  to  deal  with 
Arabi  and  the  mutinous  soldiers  as  he  wished, 
we  destroyed  the  last  remote  chance  of  estab- 
lishing an  independent  native  Government  a*  Cairo 
strong  enough  to  maintain  order  without  British 
troop.   Tewfik  admitted  that,  but  he  did  not  like  our 
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garrison  any  the  better  for  it.  On  one  occasion  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  British  sentinel  at  his  palace  gate,  Do 
you  suppose  I  like  this?  Why,  every  time  I  pass  a 
British  soldier  in  the  street  I  long  to  get  out  and  take 
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him  by  the  neck."  Still,  although  he  did  not  like  the 
foreigner,  he  was  profoundly  grateful  that  the  foreigner 
was  English  and  not  French : — 

He  lsarnt  gradually  to  see  that  his  English  advisers  and 
his  English  officials  had  really  the  interest  of  Egypt  at  heart. 
He  might  not— in  many  cases  he  did  not— approve  of  our 
reforms ;  but  he  realised  that,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  they 
were  enforced  upon  him  by  an  honest  wish  to  promote 
Egyptian  welfare.  Time  after  time  I  have  heard  him 
express  his  personal  admiration  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
British  army  of  occupation.  He  told  me  once  he  had  been 
looking  over  the  public  records  of  the  period  when  Cairo 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  that  he  had  found  there  were 
more  charges  of  assaults  and  outrages  committed  in  one  week 
by  the  French  soldiery  than  were  even  alleged  against  our 
own  troops  in  the  course  of  a  year.  His  own  experience  had 
led  him  to  form  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  Egyptians  as 
soldiers,  and  he  more  than  once  expressed  an  opinion  to  me 
that  the  attempt  to  form  a  native  Egyptian  army  was  a  mere 
waste  of  time  and  money.  But  for  the  English  officers  in  the 
Egyptian  army,  and  still  more  for  the  English  engineers  em- 
ployed in  the  irrigation  works  so  ably  carried  out  by  Sir 
Scott  Moncrieff,  he  could  find  no  terms  of  praise  too  strong 
to  express  his  gratitude. 

Mr.  Dicey  thinks  that  if  Tewfik  had  lived  he  would 
have  become  in  time  something  more  than  a  man  of 
straw. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GORDON  IN  KHARTOUM. 

SOME  UNPUBLISHED  FACTS  FROM  EGYPT. 

Major  Wingatb,  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  for 
February,  publishes  the  first  part  of  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  siege  and  fall  of  Khartoum  from  a  hitherto  un- 
published report  that  was  drawn  up 
towards  the  end  of  1885  by  a  committee  of  Egyptian 
officers,  under  the  presidency  of  Mohammed  Nushi  Pasha, 
dealing  with  the  siege  and  fall  of  Khartoum  from  a  native 
point  of  view.  Nushi  Pasha  was  present  in  Khartoum  during 
the  first  part  of  the  siege,  and  was  commissioned  by  General 
Gordon  to  take  the  steamers  to  Shendi  to  meet  the  British 
Relief  Expedition. 

Major  Wingate  translated  directly  from  the  Arabic 
Report  from  which  I  make  a  few  chief  extracts.  The 
paper  is  mostly  devoted  to  descriptions  ot  General 
Gordon's  military  acts  and  deeds.  Here  is  the  native 
version  of  the  mutiny,  and  the  forgiveness,  and  subsequent 
execution  of  the  treacherous  Pashas.  Before  the  fight  at 
Halfieh  Hassan  Pasha  and  Said  Pasha  had  a  palaver  with 
the  rebel  Emirs : — 

The  two  Pashas  then  rode  up,  and  ordered  the  "Cease 
fire  * ;  but  the  artillery  officer,  seeing  that  the  enemy  were 
beginning  to  retire,  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  continued 
firing ;  thereupon  Hassan  Pasha  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off 
the  officer's  head.  Said  Pasha  also  ordered  the  bugler  to 
sound  the  retreat,  and  told  the  Adjutant-Major  to  cease  fire. 
The  latter  refused  to  retire.  Said  Pasha  then  turned  to  the 
bugler,  saying,  "  I  am  the  general  officer  commanding ;  you 
must  obey  my  orders."  The  bugler  hesitated,  until  Said 
Pasha  and  Adjutant-Major  had  ceased  talking,  when  the 
former  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  the  bugler's  head. 
Another  bugler  was  then  ordered  to  sound  the  retreat,  and 
fearing  that  a  like  fate  might  befall  him,  he  did  so.  The 
two  Pashas  thereupon,  with  drawn  swords,  began  to  drive 
the  troops  back  against  their  will ;  but  Khashra  El  Mus  Bey 
and  Mohammed  Agha  Koradieh  strove  with  might  and  main 
to  induce  the  men  to  return  and  continue  the  action. 

Eight  officers,  having  collected  some  of  the  men,  returned, 
_  but  the  two  Pashas  riding  back  killed  them  all.  These  two 
traitorous  Pashas  held  their  tarbouches  in  their  mouths  so  as 
to  show  the  rebels  who  they  were.  Ali  Agha,  before  he  was 
killed,  twice  fired  his  revolver  at  Hassan  Pasha,  but  missed 


him.  Mualli  B*y.  commanding  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  tried  to 
save  the  gun  which  had  been  left  behind,  but  was  killed. 
The  force  was  now  in  full  retreat,  followed  by  the  vic- 
torious rebels  led  by  the  Fiki  Medawi.  All  the  trans- 
port camels,  carrying  ammunition  and  water,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  pursued  almost  up  to  the 
Eastern  Palace,  and  were  eventually  dispersed  by  the  fire 
from  the  Erupp  guns,  which  Gordon  Pasha  ordered  to  be 
turned  on  them.  This  defeat  occurred  on  16th  March. 
Stewart  Pasha  was  sent  across  to  the  Eastern  Palace  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  on  his  telegraph- 
ing to  Gordon  Pasha,  the  latter  ordered  the  two  Pashas  to 
come  to  him  at  once  ;  and,  on  being  questioned  by  him,  they 
confessed  what  they  had  done.  Gordon  spoke  kindly  to 
them,  gave  them  coffee,  and  permitted  them  to  return  to 
their  houses.  He  did  this  in  order  to  prevent  alarm,  and  to 
gain  time  until  he  could  make  a  more  complete 
inquiry.  Shortly  afterwards  Farag  informed  Gordon 
that,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  these  two  Pashas, 
there  was  an  uproar  amongst  the  people  and  the 
troops.  The  General  ordered  Farag  Pasha  to  do 
what  he  could  to  quiet  them,  and  instructed  the  chief  of 
police  to  have  the  two  Pashas  carefully  watched,  and  to 
bring  them  before  him  the  following  morning.  On  their 
arrival  the  next  day,  the  families  of  the  murdered  officers 
presented  numbers  of  petitions  representing  the  cowardice 
of  the  two  Pashas,  and  that  unless  they  were  punished  they 
would  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  punish  them. 
Farag  Pasha  further  represented  that  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  town  on  the  matter.  Gordon  Pasha  therefore 
ordered  a  general  court-martial,  of  which  Farag  Pasha  was 
was  president,  to  try  the  two  Pashas ;  they  were  both  con- 
victed and  found  guilty  of  murder  and  treachery,  and  were 
sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  at  once, 
and  had  a  quieting  effect  on  the  town. 


The  Future  Of  Our  Race  — Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  the 
director  of  the  Colonial  College,  thus  sets  forth  the  future 
of  our  race  : — 

Looking  forward  but  a  few  short  years,  is  not  the  following 
a  probable  forecast?  Can  we  not  see  the  great  English 
family  occupying  the  whole  of  North  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  a  great  part  of  South  Africa,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  world  as  well  1  In  America,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  hand  joined  in  hand,  command  alike  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  The  United  States  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  States  of  South  Africa  command  the  Indian 
and  Southern  Seas,  while  all  are  united  in  a  firm  and  indis- 
soluble alliance  with  the  mother  land  from  whom  they 
sprang,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Thus  strong  alike  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  this  confederation  of  a  race  which  has 
ever  been  in  the  van  of  political,  social  and  religious  freedom 
may  work  out  a  glorious  mission  and  keep  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Rosebery  versus  Gladstone. — Lord  Brabourne,  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  February,  has  the  first  place 
with  an  article  entitled  "  Jlosebery  versus  Gladstone,"  a 
paper  in  which  he  does  his  best  to  show  that 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  admirable  biography  of  Pitt,  has, 
in  the  honourable  vindication  of  that  Minister's  position  and 
character,  shattered  and  shivered  the  frail  and  flimsy 
foundation  upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  built  up  an 
attempted  historical  justification  of  his  attacks  upon  the 
Union  and  its  authors.  Lord  Rosebery  has  done  the  Unionist 
party  and  the  country  good  service  in  his  exposure  of  the 
unfairness,  the  exaggerations,  and  the  baseless  accusations 
to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  unhappily  lent  himself  ;  in  his 
fair  and  vivid  representation  of  the  crisis  which  actually 
existed  in  1799-1800,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
resolute  action  on  the  part  of  the  Minister;  and  in  his 
practical  vindication  of  the  policy  of  those  statesmen  of 
to-day  who  count  Lord  Brabourne  among  their  most  faithful 
although  not  distinguished  followers. 
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HEINRICH  VON  SYBEL 

Since  Heinrich  von  Sybel  began  his  monumental  his- 
tory of  "  The  Foundation  of  the  German  Empire,"  many 
reviews  of  his  book  have  been  written,  but  it  is  surprising 
how  little  has  been  forthcoming  about  the  career  of  the 
writer  of  the  work.  In  the  January  part  of  Nord  und 
Siid,  however,  there  is  a  very  interesting  character  study 
of  the  historian  by  Herr  J.  Uaro,  and  from  it  the  following 
notes  are  taken. 

Heinrich  Karl  Ludolph  von  Sybel  was  born  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  on  December  2nd,  1817,  the  year  in  which  the  idea 
of  founding  a  Society  for  German  History  first  came  to 
light.  Of  more  significance  is  the  circumstance  that  he 
came  of  a  family  which,  as  far  back  as  can  be  traced, 
furnished  the  Church  and  the  State  with  a  line  of  con- 
spicuous representatives,  and  which  during  his  boyhood 
formed  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  eminent  figures  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  After  eight  years  at  the  school  of  his 
native  town,  the  talented 
youth  of  sixteen  wont  to  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where 
in  seven  semestres  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy.  For  four 
semestres  he  attended  the 
historical  lectures  of  Ranke 
— lectures  which  have  become 
memorable  in  German  his- 
toriography, and  which,  with 
truth,  have  been  charac- 
terised as  the  beginning  of 
a  great  school.  For  the 
fascinating  teacher  gathered 
round  him  a  number  of 
highly-gifted  youths,  direct- 
ed their  studies,  and  showed 
them  the  paths  which  had  to 
be  trodden  in  research  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the 
past.  When  Sybel  joined  this 
class  he  was  the  youngest, 
and,  though  he  was  visibly 
influenced  by  Ranke's  method 
of  treatment,  he  would  seem 
to  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  away  with  the 
stream  less  than  did  any 
of  his  fellow  students.  In 
addition  to  attending  this 
history  class,  he  pursued  a 
very  systematic  and  liberal 
course  of  study,  which  was 
supplemented  by  the  impres- 
sions he  received  from  the  many  distinguished  artists 
and  scholars  who  frequented  his  father's  house. 

SybeFs  first  dissertation  was  on  the  Goths  and  their 
historian  Jordanis.  Another,  on  the  "  Origin  of 
Royalty  in  Germany  "  (1844),  kept  in  motion  for  years  a 
legion  of  critical  pens,  great  and  small — among  them 
Chat  of  Waitz,  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Historical  Society, 
who  had  just  published  his  first  volume  of  the  "History 
of  the  German  Constitution,"  and  had  treated  the  origin 
of  German  Royalty  from  a  very  different  standpoint  from 
that  taken  by  Sybel. 

Meanwhile  Sybel  had  attracted  universal  attention  by 
his  "  History  of  the  First  Crusade  "  (1841),  the  founda- 
dation  stone  of  which  he  gratefully  acknowledges  to  have 
been  laid  by  Ranke,  and  immediately  after  its  publication 
went  to  Bonn  as  Privatdocent  at  the  university,  becom- 
ing Professor  in  1844.  In  1846  he  left  Bonn  and  went 
to  Marburg,  also  as  a  Professor,  but  here  he  does  not 


seem  to  have  found  the  peaceful  atmosphere  necessary 
for  scientific  work.  From  a  lecture  on  "  Edmund  Burke 
and  Ireland,"  however,  it  may  be  gathered  that  at  that 
time  he  had  already  begun  researches  in  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  his  work  on  that  subject  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  and  has  become  a  recognised 
standard  work. 

The  favour  with  which  King  Maximilian  II.  of  Bavaria 
looked  upon  the  study  and  the  writing  of  history,  rendered 
possible  the  production  of  historical  works  of  permanent 
value.  Ranke  himself  could  not  take  up  his  abode  in 
Munich,  but  both  he  and  the  King  at  once  selected 
Sybel  as  the  fit  man  for  the  Chair  of  History  at  the 
Bavarian  University.  "  You  need,"  wrote  Ranke  to  Sybel, 
"  a  suitable  field  for  your  talents,  and  Munich  offers  it  to 
you.  You  will  be  happier  there,  and  you  can  develop  your 

feculiar  gifts.  Will  you  stand  in  your  own  way  ?  Because 
love  and  honour  you,  because  I  wish  you  what  is  best,  I 
desire  you  to  accept  it."  The 
prophecy  of  the  master  was 
fulfilled,  and  so  deep  was  the 
influence  exercised  by  Sybel 
that  no  one  can  attempt  to 
depict  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  South  German  metro- 
polis without  alluding  to  the 
prominent  traces  of  himself 
which  the  Professor  has  left 
behind  him.  A  circle  of 
worshippers  and  a  group  of 
clever  and  promising  stu- 
dents, impressed  by  the 
reality  of  his  principles,  soon 
crow  ded  round  the  scholar  in 
their  midst.  This  was  in 
1866.  In  1861  the  Prussian 
Government  summoned  him 
back  to  Bonn.  The  more  his 
special  genius  came  to  the 
front,  and  the  more  definite 
his  conceptions  of  decisive 
moments  in  history  became, 
the  louder  grew  the  voices  of 
dissent  of  an  opposition  party. 
It  is  to  the  insinuations  of  his 
opponents  that  we  owe  "The 
German  Nation  and  Empire," 
to  a  certain  extent  SybeFs 
confession  of  faith.  A  year 
after  he  returned  to  Bonn,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, but  an  eye  affection 
caused  him  to  resign  again  and  confine  his  powers  to  the 
business  of  teaching.  When  the  Schleswig-Holstein  com- 
plications set  in,  ne  accompanied  the  thundsr  of  the 
German  arms  with  his  essay  on  "  Germany  and  Denmark 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century."  In  "  Austria  and  Prussia  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,"  ne  showed  up  the  weakness  of 
Austria ;  in  "  The  New  Germany  and  France,"  he  wrote  a 
warning  for  France ;  and  when  the  German  troops  stood 
victorious  on  French  soil,  he  entered  into  a  discussion  of 
the  event  and  its  consequences  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
of  January,  1871.  From  1874  to  1880  he  was  a  member 
of  the  North  German  Confederation,  and  in  1875  he  re- 
signed the  Bonn  professorship,  to  succeed  Max  Duncker 
as  Director  of  the  Archives  at  Berlin,  but  nearly  another 
decade  passed  before  it  was  rumoured  that  the  New  Ger- 
man Empire  had  found  its  historian  in  the  great  organiser 
of  the  State  archives. 
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the  denominational  school  difficulty. 

A  Catholic  Solution,  by  Archbishop  Ireland. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  Lyceum  for 
January,  entitled  "  A  Controversy  of  Moment,"  which 
sets  forth  the  fact — which  is  not  widely  enough  known 
in  this  country — that  Archbishop  Ireland,  the  Liberal 
Catholic  Bishop  of  St.  Pauls,  Minnesota,  has  settled  the 
denominational  difficulty  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  what 
is  called  the  Faribault  system. 

THE  FARIBAULT  PLAN. 

The  Lyceum  says  that  some  time  ago  Archbishop 
Ireland 

sanctioned  a  peculiar  arrangement  in  reference  to  a  school 
built  by  the  Catholics  of  Faribault,  a  town  in  his  diocese. 
For  a  nominal  sum  the  parish  priest  handed  over  the  school 
to  the  district  Board  of  Education,  stipulating,  however,  that 
the  teachers  in  charge,  who  were  Dominican  Sisters,  should 
be  retained  by  the  Board,  and  that  the  school  should  revert 
to  his  use  after  the  regular  school  hours.  The  Board  of 
Education  undertook  to  manage  the  school  as  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  town,  placing  it  on  the  same  level 
as  the  other  Board  schools.  The  Dominican  Sisters  were  to 
impart  merely  secular  instruction  during  the  school  hours, 
approved  by  the  Board;  after  that  time  they  could  give 
whatever  religious  teaching  they  considered  advisable.  A 
similar  arrangement  was  made  in  connection  with  another 
school  in  the  same  diocese,  and  it  was  stated  that  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  intended  to  extend  it  further  in  case  the 
working  of  it  in  these  two  instances  proved  successful.  His 
action  was  variously  criticised  by  the  Catholic  Press  of  the 
United  States.  By  some  it  was  applauded  as  an  excellent 
device  to  secure  for  Catholic  children  a  share  in  the 
educational  endowments  of  the  State,  while  safeguarding  at 
the  same  time  their  religious  training.  Others  denounced 
the  new  scheme  vehemently  as  a  recognition  of  the  State's 
claim  to  control  the  education  of  its  citizens,  and  as  a  tacit 
abdication  of  the  right  sometimes  claimed  for  the  Church  to 
control  the  secular  together  with  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  young.  The  "Faribault  plan,"  as  it  was  styled,  was 
vigorously  championed  by  Archbishop  Ireland's  paper,  the 
horth-  Western  Chronicle,  and  the  view  rather  broadly  stated 
that  the  State  had  an  indisputable  right  to  control  the 
secular  education  of  its  future  citizens. 

This,  of  course,  was  much  too  liberal  a  measure  to  find 
favour  with  all  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  BouquiUon  published,  at 
Archbishop  Ireland's  request,  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"Education:  To  Whom  does  it  Belong P"  the  Jesuit 
Father  Laind  vehemently  attacked  it  in  a  pamphlet  which 
set  forth  the  view  that  the  State  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  education,  and  that  it  must  rest  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church. 

archbishop  Ireland's  opinion. 

Archbishop  Ireland,  having  been  interviewed  upon  the 
subject,  declared  himself  entirely  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bou- 
quiUon. Speaking  of  the  solution  at  Faribault,  he  said  : — 

The  plan  accords  both  with  State  laws  and  Church  require- 
ments, and  on  this  account  commends  itself  to  all  fair- 
mipded,  inteUigent  citizens.  An  existing  Catholic  school, 
which  observation  shows  to  be  in  all  particulars  fit  to  be  put 
en  a  line  with  existing  public  schools,  is  adopted  by  the  pub- 
lic School  Board,  and  conducted  during  school  hours  under 
all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Board  as  to  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  Board  is  supreme  in  all  that  regards  the  impart- 
ing of  the  instruction  required  by  its  own  programme  and 
during  all  the  time  marked  in  this  programme.  In  return 
the  Board  pays  the  current  expenses.  No  State  money  in 
this  manner  is  paid  out  for  sectarian  instruction ;  there  is  no 
division  of  the  school  fund ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  setting 
aside  of  State  rights. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  serious  advantage  which 
all  American  citizens  should  appreciate— that  CathoUcs  have 
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their  chUdren  instructed  under  payments  from  the  public 
fund  to  which  they  are  contributors,  together  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  the  State  has  the  satisfaction  of  bringing 
peaceably,  and  without  violation  of  personal  rights,  under  its 
direction,  for  the  imparting  of  secular  instruction,  multitudes 
of  Catholic  children  who  otherwise  must  keep  aloof  from  it 

The  Catholic,  conscience  is  satisfied  under  the  plan.  For 
while  secular  instruction  is  imparted  there  is  no  danger  from 
Protestant  or  agnostic  bias  of  teachers'  minds,  and,  the  legal 
school  hours  over,  the  buildings  revert  to  Catholic  control  and 
religious  instruction  is  given.  Nothing  more  than  this  is 
marked  in  a  formal  letter  from  Rome,  written  in  1875,  as 
needed  in  order  that  Catholic  children  may  be  authorised  by 
bishops  to  attend  State  schools. 

The  Archbishop  further  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
State  control  over  the  education  necessary  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  State  and  paid  for  by  the  State,  provided  that  it  did 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  mission  of  the  Church. 

PARENTS  OR  RATEPAYERS? 

There  is  an  editorial  article  in  the  Dublin  Review  en- 
titled 44  Saving  our  Schools  and  their  Catholic  Teaching." 
The  Dublin  Review's  idea  is  that  the  local  control  must  be 
exercised  by  parents,  and  not  by  ratepayers.  He  also 
sets  forth  very  strongly  the  distrust  with  which  the 
Catholics  regard  the  Church  of  England  in  this  matter. 
"  It  is  abundantly  probable  that  we  might  find  ourselves 
deserted  by  the  Church  of  England  ":  — 

If,  when  the  time  comes  for  settling  this  "  local  control  * 
question,  we  can  say—"  We  have  met  you  half  way,  we  have 
established  local  control  by  parents  whose  children  frequent 
our  schools,  we  have  abandoned  the  one-man-manager 
system,  everything  is  pubUc  and  above-board ;  leave  us  to 
ourselves,  treat  us  exceptionally,  we  conscientiously  reject 
the  reUgious  direction  provided  by  ratepayers,  we  cannot 
accept  their  schools  for  our  children  " — we  shall  have  placed 
ourselves  in  a  strong  position. 


WHAT  IS  CLAIRVOYANCE? 

"Lucifer"  is  publishing  one  of  Madame  Blavateky's 
Midnight  Stories,  44  The  Bewitched  Life,"  in  the  course 
of  which  she  incidentally  explains  the  theosophical 
theory  of  clairvoyance.  This  power,  which  is  with  most 
clairvoyants  intermittent  and  spontaneous,  can  be  exer- 
cised at  will  only  by  the  help  of  evil  spirits  who  are  apt 
to  prove  savage  taskmasters.  In  the  story  of  * 4  The 
Bewitched  Life  "  the  hero  refuses  to  submit  to  the  act 
of  purification  necessary  to  seal  his  soul  against  the  evil 
spirits  who  had  aided  him  in  seeing  in  Japan  what  was 
going  on  in  Germany.  The  initiate  who  implored  him  to 
be  purified  thus  addresses  him  and  explains  the  conse- 
quence of  his  refusal : — 

Know  that  the  developments  of  "  long  vision  "  (clairvoy- 
ance)— which  is  accomplished  at  mil  only  by  those  for 
whom  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  the  great  Ewan-On,  has 
no  secrets— must,  in  the  case  of  the  beginners,  be  pursued 
with  help  of  the  air  Dzins  (elemental  spirits)  whose 
nature  is  souUess,  and  hence  wicked.  Enow  also  that, 
while  the  Arihat,  "the  destroyer  of  the  enemy,"  who  has 
subjected  and  made  of  these  creatures  his  servants,  has 
nothing  to  fear,  he  who  has  no  power  over  them  becomes 
their  slave.  Nay,  laugh  not.  in  your  great  pride  and  ignor- 
ance, but  listen  further.  During  the  time  of  the  vision 
and  while  the  inner  perceptions  are  directed  toward  the 
events  they  seek,  the  Daij-Dzinhas  the  seer— when,  like  your- 
self, he  is  an  inexperienced  tyro— entirely  in  its  power ;  and 
for  the  time  being  that  seer  it  no  longer  himself.  He  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  his  "  guide."  The  Daij-Dzin,  which  directs 
his  inner  sight,  keeps  his  soul  in  durance  vile,  making  of  him, 
while  the  state  lasts,  a  creature  Uke  itself.  Bereft  of  his 
divine  light,  man  is  but  a  soulless  being ;  hence,  daring  the 
time  of  such  connection,  he  will  feel  no  human  emotions* 
neither  pity  nor  fear,  love  nor  mercy. 
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OUGHT  ROBERT  ELSMERE  TO  HAVE  LEFT  THE 
CHURCH? 

No.    By  Monctjrb  Conway. 

In  the  Mmut  for  January  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  has 
an  article  on  Religion  and  Progress  interpreted  by  the 
life  and  last  work  of  Wathen  Wilts  Call,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  discusses  what  is  the  duty  of  a  clergyman  when 
he  ceases  to  believe  in  the  doctrines  to  which  he  de- 
clared his  adherence  when  he  was  ordained.    Mr.  Call 

rnt  eleven  years  in  the  Church  of  England  and  after 
t  quitted  it.  Mr.  Conway  thinks  that  Mr.  Call  acted 
rightly  in  accordance  with  his  moral  conscience  in  leav- 
ing the  Churcb,  but  he  thinks 

It  is  by  no  means  fair  to  maintain,  with  the  author  of  "  Robert 
Elsmere,"  that  ministers  who  find  themselves  more  liberal 
than  the  majority  of  preachers  in  their  Church  should  sur- 
render to  such  mere  superiority  of  physical  force  without 
testing  its  legality  and  laying  on  it  responsibility  for  its 
exercise  of  power.  Robert  Elsmere  should,  on  moral  prin- 
ciples, have  remained  in  the  Church.  By  so  remaining 
Colenso,  Dean  Stanley,  Charles  Kingsley,  Max  Miillex,  Pro- 
fesser  Jowett,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  others,  have  revealed 
the  fact  that,  in  their  Church,  thought  is  not  delivered  up  by 
law  to  the  despotism  of  a  majority. 

In  defence  of  this  view  Mr.  Conway  thus  states  the 
case  in  favour  of  a  course  which  to  many  sensitive  con- 
sciences seems  somewhat  casuistical 

In  a  majority  of  oases  the  minister  has  not  entered  "  volun- 
tarily,'*— within  the  general  moral  scope  of  that  term.  His 
orthodox  parents,  abetted  by  their  preacher,  have  kept  light 
from  him,  repressed  his  reason,  imprisoned  bim  in  Sunday 
schools  and  prayer- meetings ;  he  has  been  accorded  no  free 
choice;  he  has  been  led  as  a  captive,  before  his  intellect 
was  capable  of  judgment,  artificially  terrified  about  his  soul, 
and  the  world's  danger  of  damnation,  and  at  length  found  him- 
self in  the  pulpit.  When  the  victim  finds  himself  disabused 
of  these  fictions,  what  is  his  duty  1  In  my  belief  it  would 
be  immoral  for  him  to  resign  without  having  first  secured  a 
public  decision  of  his  Church  on  the  issue.  His  paramount  ob- 
ligations are  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  morally 
bound  to  preach  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  openly,  honestly, 
plainly.  He  cannot  utter  the  discredited  creeds,  prayers,  or 
dogmas.  But  he  has  a  right,  nay  he  is  bound,  to  throw  upon 
the  Church  which  has  entrapped  him  the  responsibility  of 
repudiating  his  principles  ana  doctrines.  He  should  say  to 
his  Church :  "  You  are  responsible  for  the  unhappy  situation 
in  which  I  find  myself.  By  your  zealous  propaganda  you 
frightened  or  persuaded  my  parents,  my  friends,  myself,  into 
acceptance  of  dogmas  I  now  find  false.  The  logical  result  of 
taking  you  seriously  was  to  turn  from  all  worldly  occupations, 
and  devote  my  life  to  the  work  of  saving  mankind  from  a 
terrible  doom.  Now,  awakened  from  the  nightmare  superin- 
duced by  you,  I  find  myself  past  the  opportunities  of  youth, 
the  time  for  preparations  in  other  professions  irrevocably 
lost,  and  a  family  dependent  on  me.  The  situation  concerns 
not  only  you  and  me,  but  others  we  have  involved.  For 
yeaxs  I  have  been  labouring  with  you  to  try  and  persuade 
other  youths  into  the  same  situation  as  my  own.  Something 
is  doe  to  them.  I  have  deceived  them  and  must  undeceive 
them.  You  say  I  must  be  true,  but  you  must  be  true  also.  I 
have  innocently  reached  a  position  which  enables  me  to 
compel  you  to  publish  to  the  world  exactly  where  you  stand. 
I  will  clearly  define  my  convictions :  if  you  cannot  tolerate 
them  in  your  pulpit  the  youth  will  know  the  precise  limits  to 
their  freedom  they  agree  to  in  entering  your  ministry. 
If  you  can  tolerate  them  they  will  know  your  liberalism. 
Therefore  I  remain  here  proclaiming  my  truth,  and  will  not 
help  you  to  cover  the  truth  up  by  a  resignation,  relieving 
yon  of  the  duty  of  proclaiming  your  position  with  equal 
clearness.  You  have  got  me  here,  and  if  I  go  now  you  must 
tum  xne  out.   So  shall  the  cause  of  truth  be  advanced." 


ARE  JEWS  BECOMING  CHRISTIANS? 

THE  CHRISTIANS  JEWS? 


Mr.  C.  G.  Mow tefiorb,  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
discusses  the  probable  effect  of  modern  Biblical  criticism  on 
the  Jewish  religion.  He  points  out  that  the  modern 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures  makes  havoc  of  the  orthodox 
Jewish  position,  even  more  than  it  does  of  the  orthodox 
Christian  position.  Take,  for  instance,  the  new  views 
that  have  gained  acceptance  by  the  critics  as  to  the  non- 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  : — 

Now  the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Jewish  Creed  expressly 
asserts,  "  I  believe  with  perfect  faith  that  the  whole  Law, 
now  in  our  possession,  is  the  same  that  was  given  to  Moses, 
our  teacher."  The  contradiction  is  obvious  and  insuperable. 
Either  criticism  or  creed  must  be  abandoned. 

The  effect  which  this  will  have  upon  Judaism  suggests 
to  Mr.  Montefiore  that  not  exactly  a  fusion  but  an 
approximation  between  reformed  Judaism  and  liberal 
Christianity  might  take  place.    He  says  : — 

For  us  Jews  the  most  important  written  record  of  that 
story  is  the  collection  of  writings  commonly  known  as  the 
Old  Testament.  But  there  are  other  records  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  true  telling  of  the  story  besides  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, inasmuch  as  these  contain  in  a  more  or  less  perfect 
form  the  words  and  thoughts  of  great  men  who  have 
contributed  to  the  actual  fulness  of  the  central  ideas 
as  they  are  to-day  conceived  amongst  us,  and  without 
whose  genius  the  ideas  would  have  been  less  relatively  com- 
plete or  articulate  than  now  they  are.  Such  writings  we 
must  also  learn  to  revere.  We  must  learn  to  recognise 
inspiration  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  And 
we  shall  assess  and  honour  them  thus  highly  in  proportion 
to  their  essential  greatness,  together  with  their  influence 
upon  the  upward  religious  development  of  mankind. 

If,  again,  it  should  be  asked,  Does  the  Old  Testament 
fully  and  plainly  teach  all  these  essential  doctrines  which 
constitute  the  specific  essence  of  the  Judaism  of  to-day, 
and  does  it  teach  them  with  equal  purity?  the  answer 
must  indubitably  be  "  No."  But  the  fundaments  are  in  it, 
and  every  other  book  compared  with  it  contains  only 
accretion  and  development.  This  implies  that  the  differ- 
ence in  our  own  favour  between  the  ethical  and  religious 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ethical  and  religious 
contents  of  Judaism  to-day  is  at  least  partly  to  be  found  in 
other  books  outside  the  Hebrew  Canon.  The  Juda- 
ism which  is  to  be  fully  reconciled  to  criticism  must 
be  more  theistic  than  the  Judaism  which  contra- 
dicted or  ignored  it.  Some  Jews  even  there  are 
whose  true  place  in  the  religious  development  of  Judaism  is 
still  denied  or  misunderstood.  St.  Paul,  for  example,  is 
one.  He  first  taught  the  absolute  equality  of  all  races 
from  the  religious  point  of  view.  He  was  the  first  Jew 
to  reject  on  religious  grounds  the  religious  privileges  and 
prerogatives  which  had  hitherto  been  claimed  by  Jewish 
teachers  for  their  own  race.  But  when  that  great  idea  was 
absorbed  by  Judaism  it  was  itself  purified  and  developed. 
For  though  Paul  abolished  the  test  of  race,  he  substi- 
tuted for  it  the  wider  but  yet  not  wholly  satisfactory 
test  of  a  semi-intellectual  adherence  to  a  particular 
religious  doctrine.  The  condition  of  the  unbeliever  is  left 
doubtful.  Modern  Judaism  in  accepting  Paul's  overthrow 
of  race-prerogative  has  enormously  improved  his  doctrine 
by  substituting  a  universal  human  equality  before  God, 
based  not  upon  religious  faith  but  upon  moral  character. 
***** 

Even  such  rough  notes  as  these  appear  to  establish  the 
thesis  that  there  can  exist  a  phase  of  Judaism  as  capable  of 
accepting  and  assimilating  the  results  of  criticism  as  the 
freest  Unitarian  Christianity.  For  the  teaching  of  no  one 
age  and  the  teaching  of  no  one  man  constitute  the  Jewish 
religion.   Because  Judaism  changes,  it  abides. 
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suggestions  for  a  labour  platform. 

By  Tom  Man*  and  Ben  Tillett. 
Tom  Mann  and  Bon  Tillett,  in  the  New  Review,  write  an 
article  on  "The  Labour  Platform,"  which  explains  what 
they  want  to  be  at  with  commendable  frankness. 

MB.  MANN '8  EXPECTATIONS. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Mann  thinks  we  may  expect  :— 
What  we  may  expect  to  find  accomplished  in  the  immediate 
future,  with  or  without  legislation,  is  the  abolition  of 
systematic  overtime,  the  fixing  of  a  forty-eight  hour  maximum 
working  week,  the  abolition  of  the  half-time  system  for 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  withdrawal  of 
wives  from  mills  and  workshops,  and  some  kind  of  communal 
responsibility  recognised,  making  provision  for  those  who  are 
dislodged  from  their  ordinary  occupations  by  changes  of 
fashion,  of  seasons,  or  methods  of  manufacture. 

We  want,  and  must  have,  a  Ministry  of  Labour  as  a 
Department  of  State,  part  or  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  exer- 
cise a  controlling  force  in  the  matter  of  adjusting  the 
difficulties  brought  about  by  intermittent  employment :  such 
department,  of  course,  receiving  all  possible  assistance  from 
the  trade  societies.  The  dove-tailing  of  interests  between 
town  and  country  could  be  considerably  accelerated  if  we 
had  a  State  Department  always  obtaining  statistics  and 
using  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  working  com- 
munity, which  may  yet  come  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large.  Politically,  work- 
men are  not  likely  to  be  long  connected  with  either  of 
the  two  parties,  complete  independence  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite for  success.  It  is  a  case  of  hold  both  at  arms 
length,  beg  from  neither,  but  quickly  and  effectively,  through* 
the  agency  of  the  Labour  organisations,  bring  pressure  to 
bear  wherever  it  is  most  wanted.  We  demand  that  the 
slums  be  cleared  out,  that  healthy  dwellings  be  constructed 
at  reasonable  rents,  that  town  life  be  made  tolerable,  even 
comfortable,  and  we  demand  that  poverty  be  banished. 

MR.  TILLETT *S  AIMS. 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett  summarises  the  principal  points  to 
which  attention  to  the  New  Labour  Movement  must  be 
directed,  as  follows  :— 

1st.  Abolition  of  all  poverty  by  a  scientific  appreciation  of 
natural  and  economic  laws :  assuming  each  human  being's 
real  worth  to  consist  of  capacity  to  consume  as  well  as  to 
produce.  If  the  wages  or  ten  thousand  are  no  more  than 
adequate  to  maintain  in  comfort  one  thousand,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  trade  is  impoverished  in  an  ever-narrowing 
circle. 

2nd.  Criminality,  ignorance,  the  fruit  of  imbruted  environ- 
ments, lack  of  means  for  educating  desires  in  an  upward 
direction :  economic  inequality  considered  the  mother  of  such 
evils. 

3rd.  The  appalling  high  rate  of  mortality  caused  by  insuffi- 
cient food  and  clothing,  bad  sanitary  conditions— in  factory 
and  home— life-long  hours  of  labour,  intermittent  employ- 
ment, no  proper  inspection  of  workshops,  factories,  dwelling 
accommodation. 

4th.  The  necessity  of  gaining  experience  in  administra- 
tion of  both  Imperial  and  local  affairs.  A  conviction  that 
once  the  institutions  of  the  country  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
people — in  principle  and  reality — privileges  would  be  aboli- 
shed and  equable  conditions  obtain. 

wanted,  a  new  dictionary. 

Mr.  Tillett  makes  a  very  sensible  suggestion,  and  lays 
stress  upon  the  need  for  infusing  some  notions  of  political 
life  in  the  scholars  of  schools,  but  his  most  novel  sugges- 
tion is  that  of  a  new  dictionary. 

I  am  hoping  to  see  the  citizens  of  the  near  future  better 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  theory  of  government,  and  am 
hoping  to  see  the  time  come  when  our  children  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  standards  will  be  taught  the  basis  of  government, 
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when  for  the  use  of  our  schools  there  will  be  provided  a 
dictionary  of  every  public  office,  from  the  head  of 
Royalty  to  the  meanest  clerk  in  Poor-law  relief.  Were  the 
children  to  have  defined  to  them  the  meaning,  purpose, 
function  of  every  office  in  the  State,  such  knowledge  would 
be  certain  to  appeal  to  a  large  number  who  would  take  a 
more  intelligent  interest  in  every  bearing  of  civil  life.  I 
would  suggest  to  such  a  body  as  the  Fabians,  or  to 
our  Educational  Department,  and  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Extension  movement,  that  a 
dictionary  should  be  brought  out  at  ones  for  our  schools 
and  for  our  libraries,  so  that  the  status  of  Royalty,  cost 
of  maintenance,  the  extent  of  their  Executive  authority 
and  responsibility  to  the  Cabinet ;  the  meaning  of  monarchy, 
not  its  history,  its  constitution,  its  Executive  authority; 
the  House  of  Lords,  its  meaning  and  its  legislative  power ; 
the  functions  of  the  many  great  officers  of  the  Crown  and 
State;  the  House  of  Commons,  modes  of  procedure,  a 
definition  of  its  functions ;  County  Councils,  Town  Councils, 
corporate  control  in  any  direction ;  the  names  of  the  several 
officers,  their  functions,  administration,  limits  of  authority ; 
the  control  of  police ;  the  maintenance  and  control  of  our 
army  and  navy,  and  estimated  cost  of  same ;  a  clear  definir 
tion  of  rating  and  revenue  taxation,  system  of  Consols,  the 
meaning  and  resources  of  the  various  funds,  powers  of 
borrowing  and  purchasing,  our  banking  systems;  powers 
of  private  companies ;  names  and  meaning  of  every  in- 
stitution, every  public  body— a  terse  and  clear  explanation 
of  State  Government,  so  that  each  child,  instead  of  learning 
the  history  of  the  success  or  failure  of  kings,  shall  rather  be 
taught  the  present  and  practical  meaning  of  our  institutions 
and  of  effective  administration  of  the  same. 


THE  BEST  BOOK  OF  1891. 

The  editor  of  the  North  American  Review  has  hit  upon 
a  happy  idea  in  asking  a  number  of  more  or  leas  eminent 
persons  what  they  consider  as  the  best  book  of  the  year 
— last  year,  of  course.  The  first  place  is  given  to  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold,  who  thinks  that  the  best  book  of  the  year 
was  Zola's  "  La  Bete  Humaine,"  and  adds  that,  though 
the  best  book  of  the  year,  it  is  such  an  abominable  book 
that  the  moment  he  had  read  it  he  flung  it  into  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  feeling  that  no  other  eyes 
should  have  the  pain  of  reading  it,  so  full  are  its  pages  of 
blood,  murder,  assassination,  envy,  hatred,  and  aU  un- 
charitableness.  He  puts  the  book  down,  however,  as  the 
one  which  impressed  him  the  most  painfully  and  the  most 
permanently  of  all  those  he  has  read  last  year.  The 
oddest  choice  is  Gail  Hamilton's,  who  declares  "The 
Maybrick  Case,"  by  Alexander  McDougal,  is  the  most 
impressive  book  which  she  has  ever  seen.  She  calls  it 
the  modern  Iphigenia,  which,  as  a  piece  of  highfaluthV 

florification  of  a  murderess,  is  about  the  tallest  specimen 
have  ever  seen.  Mrs.  Maybrick,  it  seems,  is  an 
American  girl,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  the  cause  of 
Gail  Hamilton's  ecstasies.  She  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  s  conviction  is  an  induce- 
ment to  revolution  and  an  obtrusion  of  heathenism 
into  Christendom.  Mrs.  Repplier  thinks  that  the 
book  of  the  year  was  Oscar  Wilde  s  "  Essays."  Mrs.  Barr 
prefers* Sedgwick's  "Life  and  Letters"  and  "God  in 
His  World.  Prof.  Briggs  mentions  three  :  Canon 
Driver's  "Literature-  of  the  Old  Testament/1  Principal 
Gore's  "  Christology,"  but  he  gives  the  palm  to  Canon 
Cheyne's  Bampton  Lecture  on  the  "Origin  and  Re- 
ligious Contents  of  the  Psalter,  in  the  Li^ht  of  Old 
Testament  Criticism  andNthe  History  of  Religion."  Julien 
Gordon  thinks  that  Herbert  Spencers  "  Justice  "  is  tho 
book  of  the  year,  although  she  strongly  contends  against 
his  argument  that  women  are  unqualified  for  governing 
because  they  are  unqualified  for  fighting 
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A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  BRITISH  BURMAH. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  INDIAN  CIVILIAN. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chailley-Bert,  in  the  Revue  des  Deiuv 
Mondea  for  January  1st,  concludes  his  very  able 
article  on  "  The  English  in  Burmah.1'  This  instalment  is 
devoted  to  a  careful  account  of  the  system  and  methods 
of  our  Indian  Civil  Service,  which  is  favourably  contrasted 
with  the  French  colonial  administration.  The  principles 
of  good  government  are,  he  says,  so  simple  that  it  seems 
needless  to  dwell  on  them. 

THEY  MANAGE  THESE  THINGS  WORSE  IN  FRANCE. 

But,  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  common  sense  is 
rarer  than  knowledge.  Men  and  governments  are  not  in 
general  as  ignorant  and  improvident  as  they  appear.  Nearly 
all  of  them  recognise  the  existence  of  certain  rules  and  certain 
principles ;  they  even  insist  that  they  should  be  observed.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  all,  or  nearly  all,  as  soon  as  the  occasion 
arises,  think  themselves  for  their  own  part  entitled  to  disre- 
gard these  same  principles.  They  persuade  themselves  that 
their  infringement  will  have  no  consequences, — or  that  the 
consequences,  if  any,  can  be  remedied ;  that  inevitable  events 
will  not  occur,  or,  if  they  do,  some  benevolent  deity  will 
intervene.  Here,  e.g.t  is  a  rule  demonstrated  by  experience. 
A  colony,  distant  2,000  miles  from  the  mother  country, 
differing  from  it  both  in  climate  and  civilisation,  needs  still 
more  trustworthy  and  better  trained  officials  than  are  re- 
quired at  home.  This  is  an  indisputable  truth,  which  has 
been  taken  into  account  by  all  our  neighbours.  Yet,  for  the 
last  hundred  years  and  more,  we  French  have  done  scarcely 
anything  to  procure  even  tolerable  officials  for  our  colonies. 
We  have  left  matters  to  chance,— chance  has  failed  to  re- 
spond to  our  wishes,  and  our  colonies  are,  in  spite  of  the 
•efforts  made  at  the  present  day,  deplorably  ruled. 

After  an  admirable  summary  of  the  general  principles 
of  English  legislation  for  India,  M.  Bort  remarks  that  no 
officials  in  the  world  are  more  carefully  and  skilfully 
chosen  than  our  Indian  civil  servants.  He  uses  this  fact 
to  point  a  moral  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  countrymen  : — 

THE  VICE  OP  THE  FRENCH  COLONIAL  SYSTEM. 

At  this  moment  we  have  in  France  journalists  and  judges, 
-even  statesmen,  who  assign  only  a  very  subordinate  import- 
ance to  a  good  selection  of  officials.  They  are  of  opinion  that, 
in  a  colony,  the  colonists  are  everything.    44  Have  good 
oolonists,"  they  say,  44  and  you  will  have  good  colonies.  If 
jour  settlers  are  worth  nothing,  no  amount  of  scribblers, 
with  their  documents  and  regulations,  can  supply  their  place." 
No  doubt  many  Governments  have  been  convinced  by  this 
sort  of  reasoning,  since  France  has  for  so  long  a  time  sent 
such  very  third-rate  men  to  govern  her  colonies.    I  consider 
it,  for  my  part,  absolutely  erroneous.    I  observe  that  our 
•colonies  are  very  poor  in  good  settlers,  and  believe  there  are 
two  causes  for  this.   The  first  is  the  fact  that,  apart  from  a 
few  adventurous  spirits,  the  French  do  not  care  for  leaving 
their  country,  and  that  the  only  ones  who  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  so  are  the  least  fortunate  and  least  capable  of 
making  for  themselves  a  position  at  home.   The  second  is 
that  even  those  who  do  emigrate  are  kept  away  from  our  own 
colonies  by  the  character  of  our  colonial  administration. 
This  is  confirmed  by  figures.    For  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  have  emigrated  annually. 
How  many  of  them  go  to  French  colonies  ?  A  few  hundreds, 
at  the  outside ;  the  rest  go  to  Spain,  America,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  etc.   The  reasons  usually  assigned  are  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  this.   We  must  add  to  them  the  fear 
of  finding  in  these  colonies  the  rigid  and  oppressive  system 
and  the  harsh  and  unbending  officials  of  the  French  admini- 
stration. 

r  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  ENGLISH  OFFICIALS. 

He  proceeds  to  explain  our  system  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations, and  the  gradations  of  the  service,  pointing 
out  liow  the  advantages  offered  (high,  pay,  prospects  of 
notion,  assured  career,  and  pension  on  retiring)  have 


the  effect  of  attracting  into  it  the  most  capable  men  ; 
whereas  French  officials  are  ill-paid,  insufficiently  backed 
up  by  their  superiors,  have  no  resource  in  the  present  or 
guarantee  in  the  future  against  unforeseen  misfortunes, 
and  while  liable  to  be  unexpectedly  recalled  at  any 
moment,  are  equally  likely  to  be  transferred  at  a  bound 
and  for  no  legitimate  reason  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  grade. 

IS  A  SCOTCH  NATIONAL  CHURCH  STILL  POSSIBLE? 

YES.     BY  A  SANGUINE  FREE  CHURCH  LAYMAN. 

"  A  Free  Church  Layman  "  has  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Scottish  Review  for  January  upon  Presbyterian  Reunion 
and  a  National  Church.  The  writer  clings  tenaciously  to 
the  old  Free  Church  idea  that  there  should  be  a  national 
recognition  of  religion.  He  sees  that  the  Establishment 
as  it  now  exists  is  doomed,  but  he  thinks  that  a  reorgan- 
isation could  be  carried  out  by  which  the  National 
endowments  of  the  present  Established  Church  could  be 
made  perfectly  available  for  the  primary  duty  of  support- 
ing the  Scottish  ministry,  and  meeting  the  real  needs  of 
the  Scottish  people.  He  would  transfer  to  a  strong 
commission  the  whole  of  the  powers  now  vested  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  they  should  receive  further  powers 
to  assign  the  temporalities  according  to  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  They  should  have 
full  power  to  apply  the  fund  either  to  the  maintenance 
of  first  charges  in  the  parish  or  of  providing  a  guaranteed 
equal  dividend  in  the  aid  of  the  stipends  of  every  church 
within  the  parish.   He  says : — 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  practical  benefits 
within  reach  if  a  joint  committee  of  business  men,  in  intimate 
association  with  our  church  statesmen,  were  collected  round 
a  table,  vested  with  large  powers  by  their  churches,  and  assured 
of  the  thorough  co- operation  of  the  power  of  the  State. 
Imagine  them  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  resources  of  Scotland,  and  considering— 1,  the 
teinds  of  each  parish  ;  2,  the  burgh  funds  and  ancient  local 
endowments;  3,  the  glebes,  and  any  other  national  or 
statutory  provision ;  4,  the  endowments  of  quoad  wcra 
parishes;  5,  all  other  existing  endowments  and  trusts  for 
endowment  connected  with  any  of  the  churches;  6,  a 
sustentation  fund  supplementing  the  parochial  resources; 
and  7,  all  other  property  held  by  the  churches.  Think  what 
a  change  there  would  be  in  every  corner  of  the  land  were  a 
broad  system  of  consolidation  worked  out  with  the  free  con- 
sent of  all  congregations  affected—if  those  who  had  been 
competitors  became  colleagues,  if  vacancies  were  left  unfilled 
where  two  churches  were  unnecessary,  and  the  superfluous 
establishments  transferred  to  localities  in  crying  need  of 
church  extension.  It  would  not  be  long  before  a  large  and 
liberal  system  of  honourable  superannuation  for  those  who 
had  laboured  long  in  the  ministry  was  devised;  and 
surely  if  a  system  of  national  insurance  or  old-age  pensions 
be  good  for  the  nation,  a  similar  principle  might  be  applied  in 
a  more  limited  sphere  with  great  benefit  to  all  ministers,  and 
not  a  little  to  many  congregations.  The  general  principle  to 
guide  the  policy  of  such  a  committee  should,  we  think,  be 
found  in  the  resolve  to  provide  a  minimum  stipend  to  every 
parish,  and — what  would  be  most  satisfactory — to  every  con- 
gregation in  the  parish  out  of  the  teinds.  It  would  be 
specially  valuable  in  i  he  poorer  districts  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  supplemented  by  other  endowments,  general  or 
local,  as  their  conditions  permitted,  by  a  dividend  from  the 
central  Sustentation  Fund,  and  by  local  contributions,  such  as 
are  made  in  many  congregations  at  present  in  the  Free  Church. 
Such  an  arrangement  would,  it  is  conceived,  combine  the 
advantages  both  of  the  territorial  and  the  voluntary  system. 

"  The  Free  Church  Layman,"  like  most  writers  of  his 
class,  was  born  too  late.  It  seems  to  be  the  doom  of 
Established  Churches  to  hold  on  to  their'monopoly  until 
they  exasperate  those  who  are  without  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  arrangement  is  possible. 
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THE  THREATENED  WATER  FAMINE  IN  LONDON. 

TWO  VIBWS  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

Sie  John  Lubbock  writes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  February  on  the  water  supply  of  London.  He 
thinks  that  we  shall  be  threatened  in  London  with  a  water 
famine  in  ten  years  if  something  is  not  done.  He  begins 
his  article  with  the  following  figures,  which  are  useful  for 
reference : — 

1870  1891 

Population  supplied  by  the  eight 

London  Water  Companies    ...      3,350,000  5,700,000 

Daily   average    consumption  of 

water  in  gallons    104,000  000  184,000,000 

Minimum  daily  flow  of  the  Thames  263,000,000  gallons 

Maximum  daily  amount  which  can 

legally  be  taken    130,000,000  „ 

Daily  amount  considered  by  the 
Royal  Commission  as  the  maxi- 
mum which  ought  to  be  taken 

from  the  Thames    110,000  000  „ 

Average  daily  amount  taken  from 
the  Thames  for  1891  (January 

to  September)   96,926,000  „ 

Amount  taken  daily  from  the 

Thames  for  July,  1891        ...  105,400,000  „ 

Present  daily  average  supply  of  water  for  London  use : — 

From  the  Thames    96,926,000 

Lea    59,644,000  „ 

From  springs  and  wells,  Lea 

valley   13,580,000  „ 

From  Kentish  wells    13,700,000  „ 


Total  daily  supply  183,850,000  „ 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  not  a  vehement  opponent  of  the 
water  companies.  He  would  much  rather  agree  with 
them  and  let  them  continue  in  existence,  if  terms  could 
be  arranged  with  them,  rather  than  buy  them  up.  But 
he  has  no  doubt  about  his  figures,  which  he  summarises 
as  follows : — 

Shortly  stated,  the  information  at  our  command,  as  supple- 
mented by  further  inquiry,  was  and  is  to  the  effect :  — 

1.  That  the  population  supplied  by  the  Water  Companies 
had  increased  in  a  proportion  far  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated—*?^.,  the  Commission  of  1869  regarded  4,500,000 
— 5,000,000  as  the  outside  number  of  the  population  to  be 
supplied,  and  this  only  at  some  very  remote  period  :  whereas 
in  fact  the  number  has  reached  5,500,000  in  twenty  years. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  water  passing  down  the  Thames  is 
less  than  was  calculated  on,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  and 
that  the  quantity  abstracted  by  the  Companies  is  from  50  to 
60  per  cent,  more  than  in  1867. 

3.  That  so  far  as  further  supply  is  concerned  the  Lea  is 
exhausted. 

4.  That  as  regards  wells  in  the  districts  around  LondoD, 
the  supply  is  limited,  and  is  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
those  districts. 

5.  That  there  would  be  great,  if  not  insuperable,  difficulty 
in  making  reservoirs  in  the  Upper  Thames. 

6.  That,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Government 
officials  and  others,  it  would  be  difficult,  in  face  of  the  growing 
population  of  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Lea,  to  secure 
immunity  from  dangerous  pollution. 

7.  That  the  water-bearing  areas  of  England  and  Wales  are 
being  rapidly  appropriated  by  the  growing  populations  of 
the  great  towns. 

THE  OTHEK  SIDE. 

The  opposite  view  is  taken  by  a  writer  on  "  The  Water 
Supply  for  London  "  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  He  main- 
tains that  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  Thames,  and  he 
dissents  entirely  from  Sir  John  Lubbock's  opinion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  storage  reservoirs  in  the 


valley  of  the  Thames.  He  maintains  that  if  these 
reservoirs  are  made  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  220 
million  gallons  per  day  out  of  the  river,  which  is  within 
40  million  gallons  of  the  minimum  flow  of  the  Thames  at 
the  present  moment.  That  is  to  say,  the  Quarterly  re- 
viewer contemplates  the  pumping  of  220  million  gallons 
a  day  out  of  a  river  which  only  contains  260  million 
gallons.  At  present,  owing  to  the  intermittent  service, 
London  consumes  over  30  gallons  per  head  of  water  per 
day,  whereas  in  towns  where  a  constant  supply  is  the 
rule  the  average  consumption  is  only  thirteen  gallons  per 
day.  The  following  figures  gives  the  consumption  per 
day  of  water  per  inhabitant  of  each  town. : — 

Manchester,  13;  Liverpool,  14*4;  Sheffield,  14;  Birming- 
ham, 15;  Leicester,  14;  Nottingham,  12  2;  Huddersfield, 
13;  Norwich,  115;  Birkenhead,  165;  Cambridge,  143; 
Cheltenham,  11 ;  Derby,  13  2 ;  Lincoln,  15 ;  Preston,  15 ; 
Reading,  12 ;  Oldham,  17 ;  Northampton,  10 ;  Barnsley,  13  ; 
Cardiff,  14  5;  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough,  17  5.  Mean  of 
all,  13  8. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  doubts  whether  the  best  opinion 
in  London  is  in  favour  of  transferring  the  water  supply 
to  the  County  Council,  or  to  any  public  body : — 

It  is  significant  that,  although  Sir  M.  Ridley's  Committee 
started  with  what  Mr.  Littler  called  a  "  foregone  conclusion  " 
in  favour  of  the  transfer,  they  ultimately  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  proprietorship, 
under  a  revised  and  extended  control. 

What  is  to  be  done  now  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  attitude 
taken  by  Government.  When  the  Conservative  Ministry  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  water  question  in  1880,  they  took 
a  practical  and  conciliatory  course  which  would  probably 
have  settled  the  matter  for  all  time.  The  companies  would 
have  retired  contentedly  ;  the  public  would  have  acquired  a 
magnificent  and  long-coveted  property  at  a  fair  commen- 
surate cost ;  its  future  management  would  have  been  placed 
in  efficient  hands,  and  any  necessary  measures  of  extension 
or  improvement  would  have  followed  as  an  easy  sequel  to  the 
possession. 


The  Great  London  Dailies.— Mr.  Massingham,  in  the 
Leisure  Hour  for  January,  begins  a  series  of  articles  upon 
the  great  London  dailies,  taking  the  Times  as  his  first  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  pleasantly  written  paper,  which  is  more  sympa- 
thetic than  might  have  been  expected  considering  the 
author  and  the  subject : — 

But  the  Times  is  still  unique  among  newspapers.  Alone 
among  the  Press  it  has  preserved  the  old  "  cock-sure  n  note 
that  Cobbett  made  his  own  Alone  among  newspapers  it 
consistently  represents  the  more  cultured  side  of  journalism, 
the  permanent  interests  of  science,  art,  literature,  and  re- 
search, while  others  are  compelled  to  gather  mainly 
the  froth  and  foam  that  flies  from  the  main  cur- 
rent of  national  and  European  life.  Its  foreign 
correspondence  is  still  unrivalled,  and  its  influence 
in  foreign  courts  and  diplomatic  cirgles  is  as  strong 
as  ever.  The  lima  follows  the  travelled  Englishman  every- 
where, and,  as  a  consequence,  its  hotel  circulation  must  be 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  paper.  Its  ideals  are  not 
perhaps  the  highest,  but  they  are  steadily  pursued.  Other 
newspapers,  with  which  I  shall  be  dealing,  mirror  more  per- 
fectly the  tendencies  of  the  age,  but  the  Times  still  stands 
the  most  conspicuous  representative  of  the  mechanical  and 
material  greatness  of  England,  her  capacity  for  organisation, 
her  thoroughness  of  method,  her  steady  concentration  of 
purpose. 

In  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  velocity  of  light  in" 
the  Leisure  Hour  for  February,  it  is  stated  that  the  net 
result  of  very  elaborate  experiments  made  in  America  on 
the  velocity  of  light  in  vacua  is   186,326  miles  per 
second. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

By  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Sib  John  Lubbock  writes,  in  the  Fortnightly  for 
February,  an  article  on  the  government  of  London, 
which  contains  many  facts  and  figures  very  useful  on 
the  coming  County  Council  election. 

To  begin  with,  here  is  a  balance-sheet : — 
1891-2. 


Dr. 

Rate   

Exchequer  Contri- 
bution estimated 
at   

Interest  receivable 

Rents   

Fire  Brigade 

Industrial  Schools 

Fees   

Amount  from  out- 
side districts  in 
respect  of  debt 

Sundries  

Balance   


£ 

1,971,000 


503,000 
351,000 
91,000 
42,000 
12,000 
20,000 


3,000 
16,000 
225,000 


51,000 
236,000 
135,000 
71,000 
44,000 
65,000 
25,000 

42,000 
23,000 
26,000 
67,000 
70,000 

£3,234.000  £3,234,000 
Sir  John  Lubbock  then  gives  us  a  table  showing  the 
annual  expenditure  per  head,  and  the  amount  of  debt 
per  head  of  several  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world : — 
Annual  Expenditure         Amount  of  Debt 
per  head  of  Population,  per  head  of  Population. 


Cr. 

Interest  of  debt . . . 
Repayment  of  debt 
Contribution  to  in- 
door paupers  ... 

Lunatics  

Industrial  schools 
Various  grants  for- 
merly paid  by 
Parliament 
Main  drainage  ... 
Fire  Brigade 

Parks   

Bridges,  etc. 

Salaries   

Office  expenditure 
Judicial  expendi- 
ture   

Coroners1  inquests 

Pensions  

Sundries  

Balance  


£ 

1,000,000 
847,000 

329,000 
176,000 
27,000 


London 
Birmingham 
Manchester... 
Vienna 

Paris  

Philadelphia 
Boston 

New  York  . . , 


r 

9 
5 
7 

10 
7 


16  11 

2  3 

3  4 


£ 

9 
10 
8 
7 
32 
14 


24  10 
16  13 


d. 
8 
81 
51 
9 
3 
2 
7 
3 


Speaking  of  the  London  County  Council,  he  says  that 
it  is  the  largest  executive  administration  that  is  carried 
on  by  so  great  a  body.  A  system  of  government  by 
means  of  eighteen  committees  is,  he  thinks,  very  objec- 
tionable, and  might  be  impossible,  but  no  effective  change 
can  come  with  a  new  Act  of  Parliament.  He  suggests 
that  in  future  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  should  be 
elected  by  the  Council,  and  that  the  Chairmen  should 
select  their  own  committeemen.  He  thinks  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  should  act  as  Speaker,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  does  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  that  the  chairman  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
should  be,  as  it  were,  the  Prime  Minister  of  London,  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  as  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  while  the  General  Purposes  Committee  would 
occupy  the  position  of  the  Cabinet  in  our  constitution.  The 
Local  Government  Act  has  arranged  the  government  of  Lon- 
don as  if  it  were  a  town ;  I  would  rather  assimilate  it  to  that 
of  the  Country. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  thinks  the  programme  of  the  London 
Liberal  and  Radical  Union  very  interesting  but  somewhat 
startling,  and  remarks  that  the  proposals  involve  an 
accession  of  labour  and  responsibility  which  would  in- 
evitably crush  an  already  overburdened  body.  If  it  were 
carried  out,  the  London  County  Council  of  London  would 
be  entirely  subordinated  to  the  conduct  of  the  most 


gigantic  trading  company  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
London  Countv  Council,  he  thinks,  has  plenty  to  do 
without  becoming  a  "  municipal  Whiteley."  The  proper 
function  is  to  govern,  not  to  trade. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  John  Lubbock  says : — 
The  ratepayers  of  London  have,  next  month,  a  duty  to 
perform,  second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary election.  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  secure  the 
best  candidates  and  vote  for  the  best  men ;  that  they  will 
judge  rather  by  what  the  candidates  have  done  in  the  past 
than  what  they  promise  in  the  future.  The  election,  we  are 
told,  is  to  be  fought  on  party  lines,  but  I  hope  these  line» 
would  not  be  drawn  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  a  vote  being 
given  for  a  political  opponent  if  he  would  make  an  able  and 
prudent  Councillor. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  by  Dr.  Fry  upon  the 
recent  German  and  French  Labour  Legislation. 

A  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  PROGRAMME. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  in  the  Ecoiwmic  Review  for 
January  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fry  is  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  drawing  up  a  Christian  Social  Programme, 
somewhat  on  the  same  lines  as  that  on  which  the  January 
service  for  my  Helpers  is  based.   He  asks : — 

Now,  have  we,  as  a  Church,  with  one  mind  and  heart,  yet 
realised  that  religion  has  a  social  expression;  that  Christ 
claims  this  life  as  well  as  the  next — is  King  of  living  men, 
King  of  society  in  village,  town,  and  nation ;  that  law  and 
politics,  international  relations,  club-life,  social  organisation, 
even  social  gradients  and  class  spirit — all  the  complex 
tumbled  relations  of  humanity  are  subject  to  His  claims,, 
must  be  ruled  by  his  laws,  moulded  and  transformed  by  His 
spirit? 

What  are  we  doing,  he  proceeds,  to  set  forth  the  social 
principles  of  Christianity  in  practical  life  ? 

Surely,  these  three  questions,  even  if  we  took  no  more  in 
hand,  viz.,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  the  facilities  for  drunken- 
ness,  the  hopelessness  of  old  age  in  the  labouring  class, 
loudly  call  for  a  practical  proof  from  us  that  we  are  more 
than  willing,  even  eager,  to  show  forth  the  principles  of 
justice  as  taught  by  Him  we  call  Master. 

In  education  he  thinks  that  a  more  generous  scheme  of 
parental  control  might  be  worked.  For  the  sake  of 
education,  he  thinks  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  more  leisure.  He  strongly  protests  against  clergy- 
men confining  the  use  of  the  parish  school  rooms  ex- 
clusively to  one  side  of  politics.  Even  if  the  clergyman 
should  shrink  from  other  schemes  he  maintains  that  they 
ought  to  permit  corporation  stores  in  every  village  in  the 
land.  It  is  a  good  sensible  paper,  with  the  right  ring 
in  it. 

Literature  in  North- West  Bohemia  — The  second 
number  of  an  interesting  little  periodical  in  the  shape  of 
an  annual  entitled,  Literarisches  Jahrbuch,  has  just  been 
published  at  Eger.  Though  it  goes  forth  as  the  central 
organ  of  the  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  interests  of 
North- West  Bohemia,  and  the  German  adjacent  territory 
— the  Fichtelgebirge,  Vogtland,  etc. — it  is  not  altogether 
a  local  organ.  Herr  Alois  John,  the  editor,  is  well  known 
as  an  enthusiastic  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
folklore  and  the  history  of  the  Eger  country,  his  own 
native  land.  In  his  periodical,  which  he  as  yet  can  only 
see  his  way  to  issue  annually,  he  gives  sketches  of  authors 
and  artists,  whose  native  land  was  also  the  Eger  country, 
and  describes  the  relationship  of  Germans  to  that  part  of 
Bohemia.  In  the  first  number,  which  appeared  in  1891, 
there  was  a  great  deal  about  Goethe's  sojourn  in 
German  Bohemia,  while  in  the  second  number  there  are 
reminiscences  of  Jean  Paul,  and  an  article  on  Wallenstein^ 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  murdered  at  Eger. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FRENCH  LITERATURE 
OF  TO-DAY. 

Some  little  time  ago  M.  Jules  Huret,  a  journalist,  con- 
ceived the  ingenious  idea  of  interviewing  the  chief  French 
writers  for  their  views  on  the  literary  movement  of  to- 
day. The  questions  he  put  to  them  may  be  thus 
summarised : — 

1.  Has  realistic  literature  had  its  day?  If  so,  why? 
What  will  take,  or  what  has  taken,  the  place  of  realism  ? 
and  will  the  change  be  a  lasting  one  ? 

2.  What  are  the  points  of  difference  and  of  resemblance 
in  the  realistic  and  the  psychological  schools  ? 

3.  Do  the  faults  of  realism  proceed  from  its  doctrines 
Tether  than  from  the  men  who  have  incarnated  it  ? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  the  evolution  of  to-day  will  end  in  an 
abstract  literature,  approaching  to  our  classical  literature  ? 

5.  What  are  the  relations  which  exist  between  the 
psychologists  and  the  symbolists?  Are  the  psychologists 
the  lateral  agents  of  the  same  evolution,  or  are  the  two 
evolutions  independent  or  even  contradictory  ? 

These  questions  were  addressed  to  M.  Edouard  Rod, 
but  he  replied  that  to  answer  them  satisfactorily  would 
need  nothing  short  of  an  historical  sketch,  a <4  psychology" 
of  the  literary  movement  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
In  the  Bibliothkque  Universelle,  of  January,  he  has 
attempted  this  sketch,  and  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  French  realists,  and  draws  a  parallel  between 
them  and  the  psychologists  or  idealists.  The  realists 
and  the  idealists  of  to-day,  he  says,  though  they  are 
at  the  two  opposite  poles  of  literature,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  country  and  the  same  epoch  ;  their 
opposite  theories  and  their  rival  works  were  born 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  have  developed  in  one  part 
of  the  globe,  namely,  Paris,  while  under  similar  circum- 
stances they  have  recruited  their  readers  from  the  same 
circles.  Both  schools  have  much  the  same  general  ideas. 
The  realists  have  more  brutality,  and  the  idealists  more 
reticence,  but  both  are  unbelievers,  agnostics,  more  or 
less  attached  to  the  great  negative  systems  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  aesthetic  theories  of  the  new  school  of  symbolists 
are  also  very  vague,  notwithstanding  their  numerous  pre- 
faces and  manifestoes.  The  influence  which  has  domi- 
nated them  is  English  poetry,  especially  the  poetry  of 
Shelley,  Poe,  Rossetti,  Browning,  and  Swinburne.  Since 
1885  three  critics — James  Darmesteter,  Emile  Hennequin, 
and  Gabriel  Sarrazin — have  been  making  known  the  names 
and  works  of  the  English  poets  in  the  various  French 
reviews,  and  as  a  consequence  many  Freneh  translations 
of  the  English  poets  have  followed.  In  1883,  when  the 
Revue  Independent*  was  started,  the  contributions  repre- 
sented a  strange  mixture  of  radical  politics,  realism,  and 
symbolism.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  the  two  first 
elements  were  eliminated  to  the  benefit  of  the  third ;  then 
symbolism  disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  naturalism, 
and  later  the  Revue  became  eclectic. 

Though  the  psychologists  and  the  symbolists  are  deter- 
mined to  overthrow  the  realists,  neither  school  has  a 
simple  and  practical  conception  of  life,  or  is  characterised 
by  the  universality  which  makes  a  literature  great.  The 
psychologists,  witn  their  disquieting  clairvoyance,  are 
sceptics :  the  symbolists,  with  the  importance  they  attach 
to  questions  of  form,  with  the  obscurity  with  which  they 
surround  themselves,  with  their  indifference  to  all  that 
belongs  to  art,  have  a  still  smaller  reading  public  than  the 
psychologists.  It  remains  for  us  to  see  where  the  win- 
nowing machine  will  come  from — that  is,  if  it  is  to  come 
—which  will  separate  the  chaff'  from  the  grain,  and  give 
to  letters  horizons  which  are  really  new. 


JEAN  PAUL'S  COUNTRY. 

In  the  new  issue  of  the  Literarisches  Jakrbuch,  Dr.  Adam 
Wolf  gives  some  reminiscences  of  Jean  Paul.  The  little 
town  of  Wunsiedel,  where  Jean  Paul  was  born  in  1763, 
was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  fire  in  1834 ;  after  which  it 
was  rebuilt,  but  the  old  parsonage  is  still  standing,  and 
over  the  door  it  has  a  tablet  bearing  the  inscription, 
a  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter's  birthplace/'  while  in  the 
square  in  front  of  the  church  there  is  a  memorial  to  the 
famous  author.  Jean  Paul,  however,  spent  only  the  first 
three  years  of  his  lite  at  Wunsiedel.  His  real  home  is 
north  of  the  Fichtelgebirge.  There  he  spent  his  boyhood 
and  received  his  earliest  instruction,  felt  the  first  breath 
of  young  love,  and  ripened  into  manhood.  There  in 
snow  and  wind  he  trod  the  rough  roads,  with  care  in 
his  heart  and  a  smile  on  his  lips;  there,  too,  are  the 
villages  and  the  parsonages  round  which  he  has  woven 
the  gold  threads  of  his  imagination. 

His  youth  has  been  described  as  a  passion  time  and 
hunger  period.  His  father  was  chaplain  and  organist  at 
Wunsiedel,  and  then  pastor  at  Joditz  and  Schwarzenbach 
on  the  Saal.  At  Joditz  the  family  lived  in  one  room,  at 
Schwarzenbach  they  had  two  ;  but  the  father,  even  with 
these  small  expenses,  could  not  make  both  ends  meet. 
He  died  young,  and  the  widow  went  to  Hof ,  and  in  a  little 
house  behind  the  church  managed  to  earn  a  small  liveli- 
hood by  sewing  and  spinning.  In  1781  young  Richter 
went  to  the  University  at  Leipzig,  but  soon  ran  away. 
After  suffering  much  privation  with  his  mother,  he  took  to 
teaching  at  Toper,  and  later  (1790-4)  he  had  a  private 
school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Schwarzenbach. 

By  the  time  that  ne  attained  his  twenty-seventh  year 
a  youth  full  of  sorrow  and  loneliness  lay  behind  him,  but 
he  never  complained.  His  first  works  were  in  the 
satirical  vein,  but  while  he  was  teaching  at  Schwarzenbach 
idylls  and  novels  flowed  from  his  pen,  and  all  the  life  he 
depicted  in  them  was  his  life.  Wuz  was  himself,  and 
Auenthal  the  village  Joditz.  All  the  scenes  and  figures 
were  from  life,  and  no  hero  or  poet  ever  gave  such  a  faith- 
ful account  of  himself  as  Jean  Paul  has  done  in  his  novels. 
No  picture  could  be  more  touching  than  that  in  which  he 
describes  how  he  poured  his  salary  into  the  lap  of  his  poor 
old  mother. 

In  1796  he  first  went  to  Weimar.  Schiller  and  Goethe 
received  him  coolly,  but  Herder,  Wieland,  Knebel,  and 
the  women  especially,  welcomed  him  warmly.  Next  year 
he  lost  his  mother,  and  then  he  began  a  sort  of 
wandering  life,  visiting  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Weimar, 
and  Berlin.  In  1801  he  married,  and  after  a  few 
years  in  Meiningen  and  Coburg,  settled  with  wife 
and  child  at  Bayreuth  in  1804.  His  income  from 
his  works  and  a  pension  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  existence  in  tolerable  comfort,  and  his  friends 
and  his  family  provided  him  with  the  happiness  and 
the  sunshine  he  had  longed  for  so  much  in  his  early  days. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  tours  ho  never 
left  Bayreuth  again.  He  lived  at  No.  384  in  the  Fried- 
richstrasse,  and  over  the  door  a  tablet  with  gilt  lettering 
announces  the  fact,  "In  this  house  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Richter  lived."  Now  he  lies  in  the  quiet  cemetery  under 
a  monster  granite  block,  on  which  is  inscribed  "  J eaa 
Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  born  March  21st,  1763,  at 
Wunsiedel,  died  November  14th,  1825;  and  his  son 
Max  Emanuel,  born  November  8th,  1803,  at  Coburg, 
died  September  25th,  1823,  at  Bayreuth.,' 


The  Magazine  of  Art  for  February  gives  a  chromo- 
typogravure,  the  subject  being  Albert  Lynch's  "  Autumn 
Twilight." 
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THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST  GAMBLING. 

I  ah  glad  to  say  that  the  crusade  against  gambling 
Is  taking  practical  form  in  this  country  in  the  blockng 
out  of  sporting  news  by  various  free  libraries.  At  Aston 
Manor,  at  Paisley,  and  at  Leicester,  this  rule  is  adopted. 
Those  who  use  the  free  library,  other  than  mere  gamesters, 
regard  the  change  as  a  great  improvement.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  obvious  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
matter  that  it  is  absurd  to  demand  the  suppression  of 
Monte  Carlo  and  the  suppression  of  lotteries,  while  we 
allow  every  newspaper  to  set  up  the  green  table  before 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 

There  is  a  very  vigorous  article  in  Bel/orcTs  Democratic 
Review  for  January,  entitled  "  Why  is  Pool-Gambling 
Allowed  ?  "  The  writer,  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock,  main- 
tains that  the  real  reason  why  gambling  is  allowed  is 
because  gamblers  divide  their  blood-money  with  poli- 
ticians and  political  bosses.  Mr.  Comstock  maintains 
that  the  gambling  mania  is  sweeping  over  the  land,  that 
the  Ives  Bill,  passed  in  1887  in  New  York  State,  which 
legalises  gambling,  was  passed  by  an  arrangement  between 
the  gambling  saloons  of  New  York  and  the  politicians  of 
the  State.  An  attempt  to  legalise  gambling  has  been 
defeated  in  New  Jersey  by  the  Governor,  and  in  Ken- 
tucky by  the  Legislature.  The  safeguards  of  society,  he 
says,  are  breaking  down  under  the  gambling  mania,  and 
he  is  especially  bard  upon  the  Press,  which  in  America,  as 
here,  is  the  great  bulwark  of  the  national  gambling  hell. 
After  describing  various  crimes  resulting  directly  from 
betting: — 

With  such  irrefutable  facts,  with  an  incessant  stream  of 
c&ses  of  persons  arrested  for  dishonest  practices  arising  from 
these  sources,  with  a  fall  knowledge  of  the  dangers  to  the 
future  of  this  State  and  nation  arising  from  these 
demoralising  operations,  the  mighty  Press  of  to-day  devotes 
a  large  space  each  day  to  advertising  these  nefarious 
enterprise:  These  daily  advertisements  may  in  part  be 
explained  by  a  statement  of  a  member  of  the  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Club,  who,  while  the  Ives  Bill  was  before  the  Legis- 
lature in  1887,  declared  that  his  club  naid  one  thousand 
dollars  per  day  for  advertising. 

The  movement  against  gambling  is  taking  the  form 
of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  serious  movement  against 
the  Louisiana  lottery.  When  our  American  editor  was 
over  here  last  Christmas  he  told  me  that  he  thought  the 
issue  in  Louisiana  was  the  most  important  that  had 
arisen  since  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Anything  more 
impudent  than  the  attempt  of  the  lottery  swindlers 
to  pteipetuate  their  illegal  monopoly  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  whole  story  is  set  forth  in  the  Forum 
for  January,  and  a  very  instructive  story  it  is.  It 
is  not  altogether  unusual  for  States  and  Legis- 
latures to  sell  their  souls  to  the  devil  in  return  for  cash 
down  value  received,  but  Louisiana  is  about  the  only 
State  which  ever  sold  its  soul  on  the  terms  of  giving  the 
devil  all  the  halfpence  while  reserving  for  itself  nothing 
but  the  kicks.  The  Louisiana  monopoly  is  a  swindling 
institution  which  has  a  special  monopoly,  for  which  it 
pays  a  mere  bagatelle  of  one  million,  in  return  for  which  it 
lias  the  privilege  of  robbing  the  public  to  the  extent  of 
over  thirteen  millions  a  year :  that  is  to  say,  it  sells  lottery 
tickets  for  twenty-eight  millions  while  the  total  value 
of  the  prizes  distributed  amounts  to  less  than  fifteen 
millions,  leaving  an  annual  balance  to  be  spent  in  cor- 
rupting and  bribing  the  community,  and  enriching  the 
lottery  owners  to  the  extent  of  over  thirteen  millions. 
They  are  now  asking  that  this  monopoly  should  be 
continued.   There  is  a  very  vigorous  and  powerful  article 


on  the  Louisiana  Lottery  in  the  Century  for  February,  the 
writer  of  which  stoutly  maintains  that  the  lottery 
managers  impartially  voted  large  sums  to  the  election 
funds  of  both  parties  in  Louisiana  State.  It  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  infamy  into  which  some  politicians 
have  sunk  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  that  such  a  pro- 
posal can  be  made  with  any  support  whatever.  It  would 
be  much  more  honest  to  tho  community  if  the  lottery 
thieves  were  to  propose  that  they  should  be  allowed  for 
ever,  in  consideration  for  nothing,  to  steal  ?  dollar  from 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Probably  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  devil  has  overreached  himself.  Any  person  who  has 
any  regard  whatever  for  public  morality  must  wish  God- 
speed to  those  who  are  conducting  the  fight  against  this 
Louisiana  lottery. 


A  MODEL  WORKING-GIRLS'  CLUB. 

BY  DR.  ALBBBT  SHAW. 

Db.  Albert  Shaw  contributes  to  the  February  number 
of  Scribner  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  "  Girls'  Poly  " 
in  Regent  Street.    He  says : — 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  and  practically  successful 
working-girls'  club  that  has  yet  been  organised  is  one  that 
has  been  provided  through  the  generosity  of  a  good  man  and 
his  devoted  wife.  It  is  in  Lonlon,  at  the  West  End,  in 
Langham  Place,  just  beyond  Regent  Street,  and  adjoining 
the  well-known  Langham  Hotel.  It  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "Girls'  Poly,"  to  distinguish  it  from  an  institution 
with  which  it  is  closely  allied,  the  Young  Men's  Polytechnic 
Institute,  which  is  universally  known  among  young  people  in 
London  as  the  "  Poly.* 

Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  institution  the  highest  possible 
praise.    He  says : — 

If  one  should  set  out  with  the  sole  purpose  of  devising  a 
project  by  which  to  fit  the  thousands  of  young  London 
working-girls  to  become  worthy  English  wives  and  mothers, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  invent  a  scheme  more  admirably 
adapted  to  this  end  than  such  a  club  as  the  Langham  Place 
Young  Women's  Institute.  It  encourages  all  that  is  best  in 
true  womanhood,  teaches  thrift  and  self-help,  makes  much  of 
instruction  in  cookery,  sewing,  and  household  arts,  and,  above 
all,  develops  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  tastes,  and  supplies 
innocent  and  wholesome  pleasures. 

Speaking  of  the  Polytechnic,  he  says  : — 

Mr.  Quintin  Hogg's  Institute  is  the  best  all-round  educational 
establishment  in  England.  It  is  a  young  men's  club,  with  social 
and  entertainment  rooms,  a  great  gymnasium,  the  best 
swimming-bath  in  London,  a  fine  boat-house  on  the  Thames, 
the  best  recreation-  grounds  for  football  and  cricket  and  tennis 
in  all  England,  and  various  other  social  diversions.  But  it  also 
provides  scores  of  classes,  under  competent  instructors, 
where  technical  and  scientific  subjects,  literary  subjects, 
practical  trades,  all  branches  of  the  decorative  and  the  fine 
arts,  music,  and  many  other  things  are  taught.  No  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  young  men  every  year  have  the  benefit  of 
some  feature  of  this  great  -establishment ;  and  nearly  all 
these  young  men  are  apprentices,  clerks,  or  young  working 
mechanics,  to  whom  the  evening  classes  and  the 
recreations  that  are  procurable  at  the  Polytechnic  are 
almost  their  sole  opportunities  for  education  and  plea- 
sure. So  much  for  the  original  "Poly."  The  young 
women's  "Poly"  grew  subsequently  out  of  Mrs.  Quintin 
Hogg's  desire  to  do  something  for  the  sisters  and  the 
sweethearts  of  Mr.  Hogg's  young  men.  She  opened  a  build- 
ing opposite  in  April,  1888,  as  a  girls'  club,  and  by  the 
acquisition  of  adjacent  house-room,  and  the  remodelling  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  Hogg  at  length  made  it  possible,  at  the  open- 
ing of  1891,  to  accommodate  more  than  twelve  hundred 
members,  and  if  the  place  were  twice  as  spacious  there  would 
doubtless  be  more  than  twice  as  many  young  women  enthusi- 
astic candidates  for  admission. 
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THE  HEROES  OF  HUMAN  PROGRESS. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  MOitLEY,  M.P. 

Mr.  Morley  publishes,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
February,  the  introductory  chapter  which  he  has  written 
for  Frederick  Harrison's  "  Comtist  Calendar  of  Great 
Men."  This  is  a  kind  of  biographical  dictionary  or 
condensed  history  of  the  world  in  668  chapters,  each 
chapter  being  allotted  to  one  of  the  Positivist  saints, 
who  give  a  name  to  each  day  of  the  year. 

THE  COMTIST  CALENDAR. 

Mr.  Harrison  and  his  co-ad  jutors  have  produced  a  great 
concrete  picture  of  human  evolution : — 

The  book  is  not  a  dictionary,  for  the  names  are  placed,  not 
in  alphabetical  order,  but  in  historic  sequence.  They  are 
selected,  again,  not  with  a  view  to  the  space  they  fill  in 
common  fame  or  in  literary  discussion,  but  in  relation  to  a 
definite  principle  of  grouping — namely,  the  contribution  made 
by  the  given  individual  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  These 
little  biographies  constitute,  like  the  skeleton  Calendar  on 
which  they  are  built  up,  "a  balanced  whole,  constructed 
with  immense  care  to  mark  the  relative  importance  of 
different  movements,  races,  and  ages." 

Mr.  Morley  speaks  highly  of  the  work  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  accomplished.  His  criticisms  are 
directed  more  to  the  Calendar  itself  than  to  the  way  in 
which  the  key  of  the  Calendar  has  been  constructed. 

WHY  OMIT  WESLEY  AND  CALVIN? 

He  complains,  for  instance,  of  the  omission  of  John 
Wesley.  He  complains  even  more  strongly  that  Calvin 
is  not  mentioned.  To  omit  Calvin  from  the  history  of 
Western  Europe  is,  he  declares,  to  read  history  with  one 
eye  shut.  Comte  put  in  Hobbes  and  Cromwell  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Protestantism.  Mr.  Morley  declares  that 
compared  with  Calvin,  not  in  capacity  of  intellect,  but  in 
power  of  giving  formal  shape  to  a  world,  Hobbes  and 
Cromwell  are  hardly  more  than  names  writ  in  water. 
Mark  Patterson  declares,  in  a  passage  which  Mr.  Morley 
endorses,  that  Calvinism  saved  Europe,  by  supplying 
a  positive  education  of  the  individual  soul.  "  Hence, 
says  Mr.  Morley,  "  if  I  may  not  date  my  letters  Luther, 
I  decline  to  date  them  Innocent  the  Thud.''  That  is  not 
the  only  objection  which  Mr.  Morley  takes.  Nothing 
but  a  sturdy  prejudice  against  the  Orthodox  Church  can 
explain  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  share  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  saving  Western  civilisation. 

OTHER  NOTABLE  OMISSIONS. 

Another  fault  in  the  Calendar  is  that  it  omits  Elizabeth 
and  Chatham,  and  exalts  Frederick  the  Great  into  the 
patron  saint  of  modern  statesmanship.  Francia,  one 
of  the  cruelest  of  despots,  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay, 
is  placed  in  the  week  of  Cromwell,  and  along  with 
the  name  of  George  Washington.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Mr.  Morley  declares  that,  rather 
than  dedicate  a  day  of  the  week  to  Francia, 
he  would  decidedly  turn  to  his  old  friends,  the  sun  and 
the  moon.  Woden  and  Thor.  If  Byron  is  allowed  in,  Mr. 
Morley  asks,  why  is  Rousseau  left  out  ?  And  why  are 
both  Burke  and  Wordsworth  excluded  from  this  Calendar 
of  Worthies?  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Morley  feels 
stirring  within  him  the  impulse  to  draw  up  a  new  and 
amended  Calendar,  taking  Comte's  as  the  groundwork. 

A  DEFINITION  OF  HOLINESS. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  his  essay  is  the  close,  in  which 
he  briefly  discusses  the  place  given  to  the  Imitation  of 
Christ  and  the  definition  of  religion.    Mr.  Morley  says : — 

Mr.  Harrison  has  said  somewhere  that  "  the  substance  and 
crown  of  religion  is  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  my 
duty  in  the  world  ?  Duty,  moral  purpose,  moral  improve- 
ment is  the  last    word  and  deepest  word  of  Religion. 


Religion  is  summed  up  in  Duty."  One  could  not  undertake 
to  examine  this  little  sentence  in  less  than  a  volume. 
Meanwhile  Goethe  appears  to  come  nearer  the  truth  — 44  All 
religions  have  one  aim  :  to  make  man  accept  the  inevitable." 
Resignation  and  Renunciation— not  sulleu  nor  frigid,  nor 
idle  nor  apathetic,  but  open,  benign,  firm,  patient, 
very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy — is  not  this  what 
we  mean  by  piety?  Duty  does  not  cover  nor  compre- 
hend it.  Duty  is  more,  and  it  is  less.  We  are  told  that, 
historically  considered,  the  Imitatio  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  final 
summary  of  the  moral  wisdom  of  Catholicism ;  that  it  is  a 
picture  of  man's  moral  nature ;  that  it  continually  presents 
personal  moral  improvement  as  the  first  and  constant  aim 
for  every  individual.  I  do  not  say  that  any  of  this  is  untrue, 
but  is  moral  the  right  word  ?  Is  not  the  sphere  of  these  famous 
meditations  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  moral  life,  and  their 
aim  the  attainment  of  holiness  rather  than  mere  moral 
excellence  ?  As,  indeed,  another  writer  under  the  same  head 
better  expresses  it,  is  not  their  inspiration  "  the  yearning  for 
perfection— the  consolation  of  the  life  out  of  self?"  By 
holiness  do  we  not  mean  something  different  from  virtue  ?  It 
is  not  the  same  as  duty  ;  still  less  is  it  the  same  as  religious 
belief.  It  is  a  name  for  an  inner  grace  of  nature,  an  instinct 
of  the  soul,  by  which  though  knowing  of  earthly  appetites 
and  worldly  passions,  the  spirit,  purifying  itself  of  these,  and 
independent  of  reason,  argument,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
will,  dwells  in  living,  patient,  and  confident  communion  with 
the  seen  and  the  unseen  Good.  In  this  region,  not  in  ethics, 
moves  the  imitatio.   

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MADEMOISELLE  IXE." 
The  first  number  of  the  Novel  Review,  which  is  the 
latest  form  taken  by  Tindey's  Magazine,  contains  an 
interview  with  Lanoe  Falconer,  the  author  of  44  Mademoi- 
selle Ixe  "  and  44  Cecilia  de  Noel."   The  writer  says : — 

Lanoe  Falconer  is  tall,  with  fair  hair,  and  rather  prominent 
blue  eyes.  Her  family  have  long  been  settled  in  Hampshire,  at 
Longparish  House,  Longparish.  Her  grandfather  was  Colonel 
Hawker,  author  of  the  well-known  work  on  "  Shooting." 

Lanoe  Falconer  says  that  for  five  years  she  sent  the 
MSS.  of  44  Mademoiselle  Ixe  "  about  from  publisher  to 
publisher.  It  was  quite  black  when  it  went  to  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin's.  The  origin  of  the  story  was  curious. 
A  lady  in  her  neighbourhood  played  the  zither.  Once  she 
played  an  air  which  haunted  Lanoe  with  its  intense  and 
kopeless  sadness.  She  said  it  was  a  Russian  peasant  air. 
Thereupon  the  impressionable  authoress  decided  to  write 
a  novel  with  a  Nihilist  heroine,  and  began  to  read 
Russian  books — Stepniak's  helped  her  the  most — and 
finally  Fisher  Unwin  published  it.  Mrs.  Drew  reviewed 
it,  and  4 4 Mademoiselle  Ixe"  caught  on.  44 Cecilia  de 
Noel "  had  considerable  popularity,  but  Lanoe  Falconer 
does  not  find  much  profit  in  reviews  of  her  work.  She 
says  : — 

The  "  ghost "  in 44  Cecilia  "  is  not  meant  to  be  of  consequence. 
.  I  do  not  care  if  people  believe  it  had  any  objective  existence  or 
not.  I  mean  the  44  ghost v  to  reveal  the  various  mental  attitudes 
of  the  dramatis  persona  with  regard  to  the  great  problem  of 
life.  All,  except  Cecilia,  who  see  the  44  ghost "  are  so  taken  up 
with  their  own  feelings  that  they  have  no  pity  to  spare  for  it. 

This  beautiful  self-forgetfulness  of  Cecilia  is  the  revelation 
of  goodness  in  human  nature  that  answers  the  terrible 
question, 44  What  is  God  ? " 

It  is  not  what  Cecilia  believes,  but  what  she  is,  that  answers 
the  question  of  bewildered  souls  in  this  world.  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  to  every  earnest  soul  some  sign  has  been  granted, 
some  Cecilia. 

I  was  very  careful  to  show  that  Cecilia  was  not  clever,  or 
in  any  way  out  of  the  common,  but  an  ordinary  woman  lead- 
ing an  everyday  life.  People  have  told  me  that  there  is  too 
little  about  her  in  the  book.  There  is  as  much  as  one  gets  in 
real  life.  Others  have  found  fault  with  her.  She  was  not,  of 
course,  a  perfect  character. 
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WE  WANT  NO  FOREIGN  BISHOPS  HERE. 

A  PROTEST  BY  AS  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  is  going  on  in  America 
amongst  the  Catholics.  A  Mr.  Peter  Paul  Cahensly, 
Member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  and  General 
Secretary  of^the  Society  of  St.  Raphael,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Catholic  immigrants  going  to  the  United 
States,  went  to  America  some  years  ago,  and  after  spend- 
ing some  weeks  there  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States  must  be  revolu- 
tionised. Instead  of  being  organised  upon  a  national 
basis,  it  ought  to  be  divided  and  subdivided 
into  foreign  colonies,  representing  the  different 
nationalities  of  the  immigrants.  He  made  the  astound- 
ing assertion  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  lost 
16,000,000  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 
The  American  Catholics  are  very  furious  with  Cahensly, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brann,  in  the  Catholic  World  for 
January,  tells  Mr.  Cahensly  some  home  truths  which  it 
is  hoped  will  find  their  way  to  high  quarters  at  the 
Vatican.  Dr.  Brann  admits  that  the  Catholic  Church 
has  lost  considerably,  and  he  estimates  the  total  number 
of  the  loss  at  about  1,700,000.  Instead,  however,  of 
thinking  that  this  leakage  is  to  be  stopped  by  adopting 
Mr.  Cahensly's  suggestions,  Dr.  Brann  says  : — 

"  One  cause  of  our  losses,"  says  the  American  writer,  "  is 
the  identification  of  Catholicity  with  some  foreign  nation- 
ality." Mr.  Cahensly  should  meditate  on  this  observation. 
If  his  plan  to  make  the  Church  in  the  United  States  a  col- 
lection of  foreign  colonies  could  be  realised,  we  should 
indeed  in  the  next  century  lose  the  sixteen  millions  which 
be  falsely  asserts  that  we  have  already  lost.  If  our  Church 
is  to  be  turned  into  a  conglomeration  of  discordant  and 
anti- American  communities — to  be  made  a  wasp's  nest  of  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Irish  each  having  its  ' 
separate  bishop  and  priests,  and  privileges  ;  each  nationality 
and  race  persevering  for  ever  in  its  own  language  and  pre- 
judices ;  each  faction  to  be  manipulated  by  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  for  their  particular  ends— then,  humanly  speaking, 
few  Americans  would  become  Catholics. 
Dr.  Brann's  concluding  remarks  certainly  lack  nothing 
of  native  vigour  and  American  assurance.  It  is  quite 
refreshing  to  find  the  Old  World  Church  addressed  so 
frankly  by  its  offspring  across  the  seas : — 

The  American  Republic  is  expected  to  abolish  the  "  Monroe 
doctrine"  to  please  the  foreigners  Cahensly,  Landi,  and 
Villeneuve ! 

No !  Leo  XIII.  loves  the  Church  of  the  United  States  too 
well,  and  is  too  well  informed  of  its  condition  by  our  own 
faithful  bishops,  to  permit  himself  to  be  deceived  by  foreign 
intriguers.  We  want  no  foreign  bishops  here,  with  the  stamp 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  or  of  Franz  Joseph,  or  of  the  Carbonaro 
Crispi  on  their  mitres.  We  take  European  immigrants  and 
we  improve  their  condition,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 
Heaven  knows  many  of  them  are  poor  specimens  of  European 
civilisation  and  European  Christianity  !  We  put  into  them 
ideas  of  American  manliness,  generosity,  self-reliance,  and 
independence.  We  transform  them  from  hot-house  plants, 
whose  faith  is  unable  to  stand  the  open  air,  into  hardy  plants 
that  defy  the  wind  and  the  frost.  Some  of  them  we  have 
lost  but  the  reasons  why  exonerate  the  Church  of  the  United 
States  from  blame.  There  is  no  such  excuse  for  the  enor- 
mous losses  of  the  old  Catholic  countries  from  which  these 
immigrants  come.  Many  of  them  are  an  injury  instead  of  a 
benefit  to  our  American  Catholics. 

We  say  to  faalt-finders  from  Austria,  purify  the  corrupt 
capital  of  your  half-infidel  empire;  you  French  Gascons, 
look  to  the  beams  in  your  own  eyes ;  you  Macchiavellian 
intriguers  at  Rome,  eo  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Camorra  of 
Naples  and  to  the  Mafia  of  Sicily.  We  say  to  the  Marchese 
Landi  that  until  he  and  his  countrymen  free  Leo  XIII.  from 
the  chains  which  they  have  permitted  to  be  fastened  around 


the  feet  of  his  authority,  they  are  in  no  position  to  criticise 
the  Catholicity  of  other  nations. 

We  are  willing  co  stand  comparison  with  the  Catholicity  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  Nay,  as  we  have  sent  over  our 
hardy  vines  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera,  so 
it  may  happen  that  the  "Americanized"  children  of  our 
European  Catholic  immigrants,  clergy  and  laity,  may  yet 
have  a  similar  mission  in  restoring  health  to  the  decadent 
religious  vineyards  oi:  some  parts  of  Europe. 


THE  CATHOLIC  REVIVAL 

Dr.  Stuckenberg,  in  the  European  department  of 
the  Homiletic  Review  for  January,  has  a  very  interesting 
paper  upon  the  Catholic  revival,  in  which  he  discusses 
what  it  means,  and  how  it  was  brought  about.  He  says 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  revival  is 
extensive,  and  has  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  that  the  growth  of  Catholicism  has 
been  political  and  social  rather  than  numerical.  Its 
influence  outside  its  own  borders  is  chiefly  spent  in 
promoting  Romanising  tendencies  in  Protestant 
Churches.  The  following  are  Dr.  Stuckenberg  s  con- 
clusions. He  gives  the  first]  place  to  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  that  of  Papal  infallibility.  These 
dogmas  put  the  priests  upon  their  mettle,  and  they 
became  the  rallying  point  which  inflamed  the  zeal  of 
believers.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  distinctly  Papal 
doctrine  determined  the  nature  of  the  revival  which 
is  Romanism  intensified,  and  carried  to  the  extreme 
Romanism  has  almost  wholly  devoured  Catholicism. 
The  Jesuits  have  got  a  controlling  hand  over  the  Church, 
and  Jesuitism  is  now  the  dominant  factor.  Tbe  revival 
has  been  hierarchical  and  clerical.  A  wonderful  activity 
has  been  shown  in  the  department  of  literature,  and 
the  power  and  magnitude  of  Catholic  literature  in  Ger- 
many is  such  that  a  special  study  is  required  to 
appreciate  it : — 

The  revival  has  affected  all  departments  of  the  Church,  so 
that  its  whole  life  has  been  intensified.  The  laity  have  beer, 
inflamed  with  zeal.  Numerous  and  enthusiastic  Catholic 
conventions  have  been  held  in  the  interest  of  the  Church. 
The  problems  of  the  day  are  carefully  studied,  and  remarkable 
wisdom  has  been  revealed  in  the  attempts  at  their  solution. 
With  all  its  inflexible  elements,  that  Church  also  has  a 
marvellous  adaptability  to  the  demands  of  the  age.  Especially 
has  great  energy  been  displayed  in  meeting  the  crisis  pro- 
duced by  Socialism.  But  the  zeal  of  the  laity  has  largely 
been  inspired  by  artificial  means  and  by  Ultramontane 
tactics. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  by  means  of  the  revival  made 
great  gains  in  political  and  social  pov/er.  Its  compact 
unity,  its  resoluteness,  and  the  persistency  of  its  demands 
have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  Governments.  Even  in 
Protestant  Germany  the  Catholic  Centre  is  the  strongest 
party  in  Parliament.  Protestant  divisions  are  everywhere 
confronted  with  Catholic  unity.  Even  infidel  Liberals  respect 
the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  while  they  treat  distracted 
Protestantism  with  contempt.  In  point  of  influence,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  within  the  last  decade  gained  vastly, 
and  in  political  and  social  power  it  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  what  it  was  while  the  Pope  still  held  the  temporal 
sovereignty  in  Rome. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  while  the  hierarchy 
has  increased,  the  number  of  believers  has  diminished. 
In  all  Catholic  lands  Catholicism  is  losing  its  hold  \ 
in  Germany  and  Austria  the  status  quo  remains  un- 
altered, in  England  the  increase  of  Catholics  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  while  in 
the  United  States  the  increase  of  Protestantism  is  nearly 
double  that  of  Roman  Catholicism.  • 
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APROPOS  OF  PARNELL. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  ADULTERY. 

M.  Augustin  Filon  contributes  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  for  January  15th  an  "  essay  in  political  psy- 
chology" entitled  "Parnell:  His  Friends  and  His 
Enemies."  This  article  necessarily  contains  much  that 
is  not  new  to  English  readers,  but  the  following  remark 
is  striking : — 

His  mother  nowadays  tells  the  reporters  that  Charles  at 
an  early  age  showed  great  capabilities  ;  bat  one  cannot  alto- 
gether accept  the  testimony  of  this  poor  woman,  whose  recol- 
lections have  been  confused,  by  years  and  misfortune.  Young 
Parnell  was  no  more  thac  an  average  schoolboy  and  student. 
This  fact  is  certain,  and  should  be  insisted  on.  It  proves 
what  wrong  we  do  to  children  when  we  set  the  highest  value 
on  those  talents  which  are  diseases— imagination,  memory, 
the  nervous  refinement  of  artistic  sensibility,  Charles  Parnell 
had  read  nothing :  his  head,  very  clear  and  sound,  was  empty 
as  regards  literature.  His  only  taste  was  for  exact  science, 
especially  for  applied  mechanics.  Art  was  nothing  to  him 
save  as  a  reproduction  of  objects.  "  Rather  imitate,"  he 
would  say,  "  a  teapot  or  a  saucepan  than  copy,  after  thousands 
of  others,  the  copy  of  a  copy  of  Raphael." 

THE  NOTION  OF  SIN  LONG  SINCE  ABOLISHED  IN  FRANCE. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  article  lies  in  the  following 
passage,  contrasting  the  French  and  English  point  of 
view  of  adultery. 

I  should  certainly  fail  were  I  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
French  and  English  ideas  on  the  question  of  adultery.  Among 
ourselves  adultery  varies  from  high  tragedy  to  the  lowest 
farce.  Juries  frequently  acquit  a  husband  who  has  killed 
his  guilty  wife  with  a  revolver-shot.  Both  the  acquitting 
jury  and  the  husband  who  bas  taken  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  have  laughed  over  and  over  again  at  the  misfortunes  of 
Dandin  and  Sganarelle  as  presented  on  i\o  stage.  Whence 
comes  this  contradiction  ?  It  arises  from  the  fact  that,  with 
us,  the  notion  of  sin  has  been  long  ago  abolished.  Adultery 
is  the  contravention  of  a  certain  article  of  the  Code  —the 
violation  of  a  contract  signed  in  the  presence  of  such  and 
such  lawyers.  As  to  the  degree  of  moral  guilt,  before 
estimating  it  we  ask  several  questions.  Has  the  husband, 
through  his  negligence  or  from  other  causes,  brought  this 
misfortune  on  himself?  Have  the  two  accomplices  been 
guilty  of  this  one  transgression  only?  Did  they 
love  each  other  solely  and  exclusively?  Have  they 
dared  and  suffered  everything  for  each  other?  If  these 
conditions  have  all  been  fulfilled — as  is  here  the  case— our 
verdict  is  tempered  with  so  much  appreciation  and  sympathy, 
that  the  condemnation  is  equivalent  to  an  apotheosis. 

HOW  ADULTERY  UNDERMINES  CHARACTER. 

English  morality  has  no  gradations  and  recognises  no 
degrees  of  guilt  in  adultery.  Its  accomplishment  is  ren- 
dered difficult  at  the  very  outset  by  the  curiosity  of  a 
thousand  voluntary  spies — by  ever-eager  eyes  and  ever-open 
ears.  In  France  the  lover  of  a  married  woman  has  but  one 
opponent — the  husband ;  in  England  he  has  against  him  an 
army  of  policemen,  cabmen,  hotel  waiters,  lodgers  (male  and 
female),  chambermaids,  and  railway  servants.  One  would 
think  that  the  whole  of  society  has  a  vital  interest  in  getting 
him  caught.  Hence,  for  the  man  who  enjoys  this  ever- 
threatened  happiness,  a  succession  of  enervating  and  corro- 
sive emotions,  he  is  forced  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  tell  a  great  many  lies,  and  commit  an  infinite  number  of 
contemptible  actions,  which  gradually  undermine  the  whole 
character.  At  last  he  is  defeated—the  scandal  breaks  out. 
The  guilty  parties  are  not  punished  with  death,  as  they  would 
have  been  among  their  savage  Saxon  ancestors  in  the  forests 
of  Germany.  But  there  is  inflicted  on  them  a  social  ostracism 
— a  proceeding  which  strikes  us  as  not  without  dignity,  and 
even  greatness,  but  only  on  one  condition,  that  those  who 
pronounce  the  decree  have  first  searched  the  recesses  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  assured  themselves  of  their  right  to 
cast  the,  first  stone. 


THE  COMING  SMALL-BORE  RIFLE. 

Professor  Hebler,  of  Zurich,  to  whose  persistent 
advocacy  of  small-bore  rifles  the  introduction  of  these 
weapons  is  largely  due,  contributes  an  important  article 
in  the  Allgemeine  Sckweizeriscke  Milit&r-Zeituiig,  in  which 
he  discusses  whether  the  rifle  is  to  remain-  at  7*5  milli- 
metres or  to  undergo  a  further  diminution  of  bore.  As 
Professor  Hebler,  while  always  keenly  alive  to  the 
superior  ballistic  results  which  would  attend  the  intro- 
duction of  a  still  smaller  rifle,  only  recently  affirmed  that 
the  manufacture  of  smaller  weapons  would  be  attended 
with  so  many  difficulties  as  to  preclude  their  adoption, 
his  present  views  on  the  subject  may  be  accepted  as 
showing  that  he  has  fully  convinced  himself  that  all  the 
objections  which  he  himself  raised  have  now  been 
successfully  overcome.  What  these  difficulties  of  con- 
traction were,  and  how  they  have  been  obviated  by 
the  improved  bolt  action  recently  designed  by  Karl 
Kruka,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  in  these  pages 
as  being  too  purely  technical  to  interest  anyone  but  a 
specialist.  Taking  for  granted  the  possibility  of  manu- 
facturing rifles  of  smaller  calibre  than  7  5  millimetres, 
which  is  that  of  our  new  magazine  rifle,  their  ballistic 
advantages  from  a  military  point  of  view  would  be  so 
enormous  that  their  introduction  would  be  bound  to 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  any  one  power 
determined  on  their  adoption.  Professor  Hebler  has 
lately  been  experimenting  with  barrels  of  only  o  mm., 
and  the  results  obtained  are  so  extraordinary  as  to  be 
well  nigh  incredible.  Comparing  the  ballistic  "  worth"  of 
the  various  bores  they  appear  as  follows : — 
11  millimetre  with  black  powder 


8 

7-5 
6 

5-5 
5 


=     90—  100 
with  smokeless  powder  =    400 —  500 
„  =    500—  600 

„  =  900—1000 

with  black  powder  =  1100—1200 
„  =  1300—1400 

Professor  Hebler  asserts  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  manufacturing,  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  rifles  of  5  millimetres,  and  that  those  powers  which 
have  not  yet  completed  their  re-armament,  would  do  well  to 
adopt  that  bore  at  once,  whilst  those  which  have  already 
got  rifles  of  7*5  and  8  mm.,  will  be  forced  to  re-arm  their 
infantry  within  the  next  few  years.  With  the  new  rifle 
proposed,  280  rounds  of  ammunition  could  be  carried  in 
place  of  140.  As  regards  the  manufacture  of  rifles  and 
ammunition,  he  incidentally  mentions  that  there  are 
two  firms  in  Germany  which  can  together  turn  out  3,000 
rifles  a  day,  whilst  an  Austrian  firm  can  turn  out  one 
million  rifle  cartridges  in  the  same  time. 


Russia's  Preparedness  for  War.— Under  this  heading 
Herr  N.  von  Engelnstedt,  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher 
for  January,  goes  into  great  detail  relative  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Russian  army  and  navy,  and  the  editor  adds 
a  postscript  which  he  concludes  with  the  remark  that 
the  military  danger  with  which  the  Russians  threaten 
Germany  does  not  lie  in  the  possibility  of  Russia  sud- 
denly taking  the  offensive,  but  in  her  ceasing  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  owing  to  her  inexhaustible  mass  of  men 
and  the  great  distances  they  have  to  make,  and  when  the 
question  is,  How  long  can  Russia  feed  and  pay  all  her 
troops  ?  The  mobilization  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Ger- 
man frontier  has  its  significance  only  after  Germany  has 
paralysed  the  immediate  danger  by  an  analagoua 
measure  ;  above  all, when  such  action  has  proclaimed  war- 
like intentions. 
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IS  THERE  POISON  IN  THE  PIPE? 

YES  ;  BUT  NOT  SO  MUCH,  AFTER  ALL. 

M.  Jules  Rochakd,  of  the  Acad&nie  de  Midecine, 
discusses  the  question  of  tobacco  and  nicotine  poisoning 
in  the  Heme  des  Deux  Mondes  for  January  15th.  There 
are  in  France  two  Anti-Tobacco  Societies,  one  of  which, 
founded  in  1868,  has  more  or  less  lost  sight  of  its  original 
object  and  become  what  is  usually  known  as  a  temperance 
society.  The  other,  started  in  1877,  under  the  namo  of 
the  **  Society  contre  Vabus  du  tabac"  has  confined  its  atten- 
tion strictly  to  tobacco,  and  now  numbers  over  1,000 
members.  In  1881  its  members  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  requesting  that  it  might  be 
"  recognised  as  an  institution  of  public  utility."  The 
Government,  however,  did  not  see  their  way  to  com- 
plying. 

M.  Rochard,  while  admitting  the  undoubtedly  poisonous 
character  of  nicotine  (which  is  as  rapid  and  certain  in  its 
action  as  prussic  acid),  and  the  deleterious  action  of 
tobacco  in  its  ordinary  form,  if  indulged  in  to  excess  or 
under  unfavourable  circumstances,  is  not  inclined  to  en- 
dorse the  society's  unqualified  condemnation. 

THE  CASE  FOR  TBACCO. 

Workers  in  tobacco-factories,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  to  the  contrary,  do  not  appear 
— where  reasonable  sanitary  precautions  are  observed — 
to  be  below  the  average  in  point  of  health. 

As  to  delirium  tremens,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  hallucina- 
tions, dementia,  premature  old  age,  melancholy,  and  other 
affections,which  have  been  set  down  as  the  result  of  smoking, 
it  may  suffice  to  remark  that— smokers  being  as  numerous 
as  they  are — it  would  be  somewhat  surprising  if  most  of 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  did  not  occur  in  their  ranks. 
Again,  the  abuse  of  alcohol  often  co-exists  with  that  of 
tobacco,  and  those  interested  in  decrying  the  one  may 
often  attribute  to  it  the  effects  of  the  other.  The  same 
preconceived  notion  is  to  be  derived  in  the  statements 
made  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  mental 
faculties.  Observations  made  in  colleges  and  schools  have 
shown  that  comparatively  few  students  who  smoked  have 
distinguished  themselves.  But  the  use  of  this  fact  as  an 
argument  seems  to  mvolve  a  confusion  between  cause 
and  effect,  as  their  want  of  application  might  arise  from 
natural  idleness,  and  idle  men  are,  as  a  rule,  most  given 
to  smoking:. 

DOES  TOBACCO  STIFLE  THE  CONSCIENCE  ? 

With  regard  to  Count  Tolstoi's  recent  assertion  that 
men  only  smoke  in  order  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience, 
M.  Rochard  says : — 

Count  Tolstoi's  thesis  is  in  reality  untenable  ;  but  there  is 
one  particularly  dangerous  point  in  his  argument,  viz.,  his 
assertion  that  the  effects  of  tobacco  and  of  alcohol  are 
absolutely  similar.  Not  one  of  the  persons  consulted  by  the 
translator  of  his  work  has  protested  against  this  conclusion, 
which,  however,  is  both  erroneous  and  unfair.  The  Russian 
novelist's  paradox  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  applied  to 
alcoholic  intoxication.  People  sometimes  drink  in  order  to 
forget— to  drug  themselves  into  unconsciousness.  Cowards 
—  and  all  scoundrels  are  cowards — drink  to  give  themselves 
enrage,  more  especially  murderers  ;  while— as  M.  Aureiien 
tScnoll  observes — there  is  no  example  on  record  of  a  crime 
committed  by  a  man  with  a  pipe  or  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
Tolstoi  himself  confesses  that  for  a  long  time  he  reduced  his 
conscience  to  silence  by  the  aid  of  tobacco.  It  had  not, 
indeed,  any  great  crimes  to  reproach  him  with.  Some- 
times it  upbraided  him  for  laziness,  sometimes  it 
reminded  him  of  an  omission,  a  want  of  punctuality, 
cl    slight    failure   o|    temper,   in  which    he    had  not 


measured  the  tone  of  his  words.  In  order  to  stifle  his 
remorse,  he  lit  a  cigarette,  and  all  was  forgotten.  If  tobacco 
had  never  occasioned  worse  misdeeds,  no  one,  I  think,  would 
dream  of  bringing  accusations  against  it. 

THE  MOST  INNOCENT  OF  NARCOTICS. 

Comparing  the  effects  of  smoking  with  those  produced 
by  other  modes  of  voluntary  intoxication,  and  passing  in 
review  successively  the  havoc  wrought  by  opium,  morphia, 
and  alcohol,  M.  Rochard  proceeds : — 

Tobacco  has  no  such  crimes  to  reproach  itself  with.  It 
has  never  led  astray  the  reason,  annihilated  the  will,  or  per- 
verted the  sensibility  of  any  one.  The  most  hardened 
smoker  always,  and  at  every  instant,  enjoys  the  most  perfect 
lucidity.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  nicotine,  he  talks,  reasons,  studies,  and  works  with  a  free- 
dom of  mind  which  proves  that  his  intellect  is  entirely  un- 
injured. One  would  rather  say  that  tobacco  sets  it  free  from 
physical  impressions,  aiid  that,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Richet,  it 
only  blunts  the  sensibility  of  the  organs  to  leave  more  liberty 
to  the  evolution  of  the  psychic  functions. 

Another  characteristic  difference  between  tobacco  and 
other  voluntary  poisons,  is  that  the  habit  can  easily  be  left 
off,  while  the  alcoholic  and  morphia  manias  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  incurable.  At  the  end  of  my  long  career,  I  only 
remember  two  or  three  cures  of  confirmed  inebriates,  and  I 
would  not  guarantee  their  permanence  in  case  the  subjects 
had  found  themselves  in  presence  of  renewed  temptations. 
As  to  morphino-maniacs,  they  are  absolutely  incurable  unless 
placed  under  restraint,  and  the  way  they  are  treated  in  the 
institutions  devoted  to  them  in  Germany  and  America  proves 
how  terrible  must  be  a  passion  which  requires  the  employment 
of  such  remedies. 

To  cure  oneself  of  smoking,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
is  required  but  a  certain  amount  of  firmness,  and  we  meet, 
every  day,  with  men  who  have  completely  left  off  the 
habit. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Rochard  entirely  disagrees 
with  those  who  consider  smoking  a  necessary  help  to 
intellectual  exertion.  It  may  be  of  great  value  as  a 
stimulus,  but  only  to  those  who  have  already  formed  the 
habit,  and  even  they  can  usually  do  without  it  without 
incurring  any  great  inconvenience. 

The  drift  of  his  paper,  on  the  whole,  is  not  so  much 
to  defend  tobacco  as  to  rebut  the  exaggerations  by 
which  its  adversaries  have  done  their  cause  more  harm 
than  good.  His  position  is  that  smoking,  in  moderation, 
does  no  harm,  though  the  actual  benefit  may  be  doubtful. 


Pietro  Mascagni  and  his  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
—The  February  number  of  Nord  und  Slid  gives  a  portrait 
of  Mascagni,  and  an  interesting  analytical  study  of  his 
opera,  which  seems  to  have  awakened  even  more 
enthusiasm  in  Germany  than  it  did  in  England.  «~ 

Actinic  Eyes  — In  Outing  for  January,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Bloomfield  Moore  writes  the  following  two  verses  on 
"  Actinic  Eyes  w  : — 

"  Now  sir,"  she  cried, *•  you've  had  your  will ; 
I've  posed  so  well  and  held  so  still 

Before  your  lens,  for  you  ; 
Do  let  me  in  the  dark  room  go 
To  see  the  picture  made,  and  know 

Just  how  and  what  you  do. ' 

"  Sweet  girl,"  I  said,  "  iJ  **iay  not  be 
For  you  to  enter  there  w^th  me 

To  learn  the  picture's  fate. 
Bri1**-  ^>>»t  no  silver  salt  endur_£§, 
Ana  lience  tnose  flashing  eyes  of  yours 

Would  surely  fog  the  plateY^^^XLV- 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  WITCH-BURNERS. 

COTTON  MATHER  VINDICATED. 

In  the  New  Year's  Extra  Number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  "  More  Ghost  Stories  "  is  brought  to  a  close 
with  what  is  called  a  plea  for  a  Tar- Barrel  Frontier  ;  it 
being  advanced  that  the  possession  of  certain  mysterious 
powers  formerly  known  as  supernatural,  which  are  now 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  normal  powers  of  the  hyp- 
notist, may  constitute  such  a  dauger  to  the  community 
as  to  require  reprtssive  measures.  These  repressive 
measures,  although  adjusted  to  the  milder  manners  of  our 
time,  would  in  principle  justify  the  tar-barrel  in  which 
our  ancestors  burned  witches.  In  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  January  there  is  the  second  paper  of  the 
interesting  series  on  "Salem  Witchcraft,"  which  shows 
that  Cotton  Mather  and  the  early  clergy  of  New  England 
were  by  no  means  so  savage  and  unreasonable  in  this 
matter  as  it  has  been  the  habit  to  describe  them.  In 
those  days,  before  the  secular  authority  took  any  deci- 
sive action,  the  judges  were  wont  to  appeal  to  the  clergy 
for  their  opinion,  and  at  Salem,  before  proceeding  to  the 
hanging  of  the  witches,  Cotton  Mather  and  his  reverend 
brethren  were  requested  to  advise  the  civil  power  on  the 
subject.  The  following  is  the  text  of  their  recommenda- 
tion, which,  mutatis  mutandis,  might  very  fairly  be 
drawn  up  now  by  any  responsible  and  well-disposed 
citizens  who  were  asked  to  report  on,  say,  the  abuses  of 
hypnotism : — 

"  We  judge  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  these  and  all  such 
witchcrafts  there  is  need  of  a  very  critical  and  exquisite 
caution,  lest,  by  too  much  credulity  for  things  received  only 
upon  the  Devil's  authority,  there  be  a  door  opened  for  a  long 
train  of  miserable  consequences,  and  Satan  get  an  advantage 
over  us  ;  for  we  should  not  be  ignorant  of  his  devices. 

"  As  in  complaints  upon  witchcraft,  there  may  be  matters  of 
inquiry  which  do  not  amount  unto  matters  of  presumption, 
and  there  may  be  matters  of  presumption  which  yet  may 
not  be  matters  of  conviction,  so  it  is  necessary  that  all  pro- 
ceedings thereabout  be  managed  with  an  exceeding  tender- 
ness towards  those  that  may  be  complained  of,  especially  if 
they  have  been  persons  formerly  of  an  unblemished  reputation. 

**  When  the  first  inquiry  is  made  into  the  circumstances  of 
such  as  may  lie  under  the  just  suspicion  of  witchcrafts,  we 
could  wish  that  there  may  be  admitted  as  little  as  possible«of 
such  noise,  company,  and  openness  as  may  too  hastily  expose 
them  that  are  examined,  and  that  there  may  be  nothing  used 
as  a  test  for  the  trial  of  the  suspected  the  lawfulness  whereof 
may  be  doubted  by  the  people  of  God,  but  that  the  directions 
given  by  such  judicious  writers  as  Perkins  and  Bernard  may 
be  observed. 

"  Presumptions  whereupon  persons  may  be  committed,  and, 
much  more,  convictions  whereupon  persons  may  be  con- 
demned as  guilty  of  witchcrafts,  ought  certainly  to  be  con- 
siderable more  than  barely  the  accused  person's  being  repre- 
sented by  a  spectre  into  the  afflicted,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an 
undoubted  and  a  notorious  thing  that  a  demon  may  by  God's 
permission  appear,  even  to  ill-purposes,  in  the  shape  of  an 
innocent,  yea,  and  a  virtuous  man.  Nor  can  we  esteem  alter- 
ations made  in  the  sufferers,  by  a  look  or  touch  of  the  accused, 
to  be  an  infallible  evidence  of  guilt,  but  frequently  liable  to  be 
abused  by  the  Devil's  legerdemain. 

"  We  know  not  whether  some  remarkable  affronts  given  the 
devils,  by  our  disbelieving  these  testimonies  whose  whole 
force  and  strength  is  from  them  alone,  may  not  put  a  period 
unto  the  progress  of  the  dreadful  calamity  begun  upon  us, 
in  the  accusation  of  so  many  persons,  whereof  some,  we  hope, 
are  yet  clear  from  the  great  transgression  laid  to  their 
charge. 

"  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  humbly  recommend  unto  the 
Government  the  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecutions  of  such  as 
have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  wholesome  statutes 
of  the  English  nation  for  the  detection  of  witchcrafts." 


of  Reviews. 

the  race  across  the  atlantic. 

In  the  Scottish  Review  for  January,  Professor  Henry 
Dyer  has  an  interesting  article  upon  4  4  The  Race  Across 
the  Atlantic/1  in  the  course  of  which  he  suggests  the 
theory  that  the  quicker  the  ships  go  the  fewer  accidents 
there  are.  At  present  the  White  Star  steamers  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  5  days  16£  hours.  The  Cunard  promises  that 
their  new  steamers  will  cross  the  Atlantic  in  5  days  and 
10  hours : — 

From  1838,  the  time  when  trans- Atlantic  steamship  traffic 
was  established,  till  1879,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fortyr 
four  steamers  of  all  classes  lost.  Of  these,  twenty-four  neve_ 
reached  the  ports  for  which  they  sailed,  their  fates  being  un" 
known,  ten  were  burned  at  sea,  eight  were  sunk  in  collisions 
three  were  sunk  by  ice,  and  the  others  were  stranded  or  lost 
from  various  causes.  Many  of  these  were  small,  but  some 
were  of  considerable  size,  and  their  loss  caused  much  public 
feeling.  The  first  which  disappeared  was  the  President, 
which  was  never  heard  of  after  she  sailed  in  1841.  A  Cunard 
steamer,  the  Columbia,  was  wrecked  by  running  ashore  in 
1843,  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  was  the  only 
Atlantic  steamer  lost  in  thirteen  years  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  President,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the 
quality  of  the  workmanship  of  the  shipbuilders  and 
engineers,  and  the  skill  and  care  of  the  navigators. 
In  1854  the  City  of  Glasgow,  with  four  hundred 
and  eighty  souls  on  board,  was  never  seen  or  heard  of 
after  she  sailed,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Arctic,  of  the 
Collins  line,  was  sunk  by  a  collision,  and  five  hundred  and 
sixty-two  persons  perished  ;  and  two  years  later  another 
of  the  same;  line  disappeared  with  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  persons  on  board.  The  Austria,  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  was  burn  at  sea,  in  1858,  with  a  loss  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  lives.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
losses  in  the  following  years  were  the  City  of  Boston,  of  the 
In  man  line,  which  disappeared  in  1870  with  upwards  of  two 
hundred  persons  on  board  ;  the  Atlantic,  of  the  White  Star 
line,  which  ran  ashore  in  1873,  causing  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  and  sixty  lives ;  the  Yille  du  Havre,  of  the  French 
line,  which  was  sunk  by  collision  in  the  English  Channel, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  drowned ;  the  State  of 
Florida,  sunk  by  collision  with  a  sailing  ship  ;  and  the  Cunard 
liner  Oregon  by  the  same  cause  with  a  coal  schooner.  Statistics 
show  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents  and  losses 
during  what  may  be  called  the  modern  period  of  steamships, 
as  compared  with  the  earlier,  and  especially  with  the 
transition  period  from  sailing  vessels  to  steamships. 
The  record  for  the  year  1890  was  of  the  most  satisfactory 
kind,  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  risks  involved,  we  find  that 
there  were  nearly  two  thousand  trips  made  from  New  York 
ajone  to  various  European  ports,  and  that  about  two  hundred 
thousand  cabin  passengers  were  carried  in  addition  to 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  emigrants,  all  with- 
out any  accident.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  in 
the  large  lines  of  steamers  the  average  safety  of  the  sailor's 
life  is  high.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gray  stated,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  Union  line  to  the  Cape  he  found  tha*  only  one 
passeBger  had  died  in  twenty  years,  and  that  four  seamen 
died  in  three  years.  In  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  only  one 
seaman  had  died  in  one  year  in  the  forty  vessels  of  the  line, 
and  during  three  years  not  a  single  passenger  had  been  lost ; 
the  Inman  liners  had  lost  no  passengers  out  of  a  million,  and 
only  eleven  seamen  had  died  in  three  years ;  and  the  Cunard 
liners  had  no  passengers  lost  in  three  years,  and  only  nine 
seamen  dead. 


Children's  Songs  — The  Monthly  Musical  Record 
for  February  reprints  the  serenade  from  Reineckes 
"  Children's  Songs,  Op.  138,  with  violin  and  pianoforte 
accompaniment/'  In  the  complete  set  separate  parts 
are  printed  for  the  violin  and  for  the  voice,  thus  obvi- 
ating the  necessity  of  the  singer  looking  over  the 
pianist  or  having  to  have  extra  copies. 


Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 
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THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  BULL-RING. 

THE  GLADIATOR  AND  THE  TOREADOR. 

Don  A.  Fernandez  Merino,  in  an  article  on  the 
11  Amphitheatre  at  Verona,"  contributed  to  the  Revista 
Contemporanea,  argues  that  modern  Spanish  bull-fights 
are  directly  descended  from  the  Roman  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, and  not  derived,  as  many  have  asserted,  from  the 
Arabs.  "  The  people  who  were  for  seven  centuries  the 
ruling  race  of  Spain,"  he  says,  "and  from  whom  we 
inherit  a  considerable  number  of  national  customs,  never 
shed  blood  in  their  sports.  The  latter  were  intended  to 
show  off  their  personal  grace  and  agility,  and  also  their 
rare  skill  in  horsemanship.  The  Arab  would  have  given 
his  life  for  his  horse,  and  certainly  never  would  have  con- 
sented to  expose  him  to  the  brutal  dangers  of  the  bull-ring." 

THE  ORIGINAL  OF  THE  BULL  RING. 

The  ancient  and  modern  buildings  are  in  all  essential 
features  the  same.    The  narrow  corridor  running  round 
the  ground  floor,  into  which  the  lower  passages  open,  and 
whence  staircases  lead  to  the  upper  tiers,  is  copied 
accurately  from  the  Roman  circus.  The  division  of  the  seats 
according  to  the  various  classes  of  spectators  is  also  identi- 
cal The  only  difference  is  that  to-day  the  divisions  are  de- 
termined by  money,  while  formerly  they  followed  real  gra- 
dations of  merit.  There  is  no  seat  for  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
there  being  none  nowadays;  but  the  two  central  doors 
are  still  in  existence,  and  above  one  of  them,  in  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  the  imperial  balcony,  is  now  the 
royal  box.    The  public  watches  to  see  whether  the  Sove- 
reign is  interested  in  the  spectacle,  as  formerly  the  plebs 
watched  Caesar.    More  than  one  Caesar  descended  into 
the  arena  in  person  ;  their  modern  representatives  have 
not  done  so.   Not  from  want  of  inclination ;  but  some- 
thing more  is  needed  for  fighting,  and  that  they  do  not 
possess.  Partem  et  Circtnsesnaa  not  found  in  any  language 
so  apt  a  translation  as  our  own  Pan  y  Twos. 

A  CLOSE  PARALLEL. 

The  crowds  who   on  the  day  of  the  games  aban- 
doned  everything  else   in  order  to  be  present  are 
exactly   reproduced  on   our   corrida    days.     In  the 
Forum,  before  the  festival,  nothing  else  was  talked 
of  but  gladiators,  wild  beasts,  horses,  chariots,  and 
bets.    Is  there  any  other  subject  of  conversation  in  our 
own  Puerta  del  Sol  on  bull-fight  days?  The  noisy  jests  and 
laughter,  while  waiting  for  the  show  to  begin,  are  still  the 
same — the  entry  of  the  gladiators,  the  opening  procession, 
the  Ave  Csesar,  morituri  te  salutant  are  paralleled  in  the 
cuadnlla,  the  exhibition  of  the  accessories,  and  the  salute 
to  the  principal  spectators.    The  passions  of  the  ancient 
gladiators,  their  instincts,  perhaps  even  their  very  souls, 
nave  passed  into  our  toreros.    The  Porta  Libitinaria  of 
ancient  days,  at  which  the  corpses  were  dragged  out,  is 
now  the  JPuerta  del  Arrastre,  only  its  functions  are 
divided  :  the  beasts  are  taken  to  the  exspdiarium,  as  they 
were  in  ancient  days,  the  men  to  the  chapel,  since  our 
modern  civilisation  permits  us  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  soul  of  the  dead  or  wounded  gladiator.  Antiquity 
regarded  the  body  only  ;  when  the  breath  was  out  of  it 
man  and  beast  were  just  the  same.   In  this  point  we 
have  gained  a  little;  everything  else  is  identical.  We 
have  had  our  Imnist**,  too— no  otner  name  can  be  given 
to  the  directors  of  those  training  schools  for  the  bull-ring 
—-fit  birth  of   certain  royal  brains.    We  repeat— the 
parallel  holds  good  in  every  particular. 


THE  ROMAN  THEATRE. 

The  theatre,  no  less  than  the  amphitheatre,  at  Verona 
was  the  scene  of  cruelty  and  wickedness.  In  vain  the 
Christian  apologists  of  the  first  centuries  affirmed  and  proved 
that  the  theatre  of  those  times  was  a  sanctuary  of  Venus, 
a  den  of  the  Demon,  a  public  manufactory  of  vice,  a 
school  of  infamy ;  the  corrupt  society  of  the  day  continued 
to  frequent  it.  Some  have  thought  that  Lactantius  and 
Tertullian,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Ambrose  condemned 
the  art  of  /Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  Aristophanes  and 
Menander ;  but,  on  consideration,  this  does  not  appear 
certain;  the  authors  cited  and  many  more  denounced 
the  drama,  because  the  light  of  the  new  faith  showed  it 
to  be  immoral — because  it  was  unavoidable  ruin  to  the 
weak  characters  who  attended  it,  as  St.  Augustine  says. 
At  the  epoch  referred  to,  the  classic  tragedies,  now 
studied  with  so  much  admiration  and  profit,  were  for- 
gotten ;  the  Olympic  accents  of  ^Eschylus  would  have 
raised  laughter,  the  lamentations  of  (Edipus  would  have 
found  no  echo,  the  subtilties  of  Aristophanes  would  not 
have  been  understood,  Plautus  was  considered  barbarous. 
All  that  the  public  cared  for  was  indecent  dancing, 
and  pantomime  which  stimulated  the  senses,  and, 
corrupting  all  classes  of  society,  served  as  a  school 
of  refined  vice.  Could  the  preachers  of  our  faith, 
inspired  by  Christian  ethics,  look  with  favour  on  the 
disgusting  immorality  of  the  representations  which  de- 
praved the  populace?  Certainly  not;  and  their  just 
indignation  must  have  been  still  further  excited  by 
observing  that  the  evil  example  was  set  by  those  who 
should  have  been  models  to  the  nation. 

SAVAGE  REALISM  ON  THE  STAGE. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  last  age  of  the 
Empire,  knights,  magistrates,  even  senators,  descended 
to  the  prostituted  stage  to  act  repulsive  parts;  and 
not  only  this,  but  the  Emperors  themselves  thus  gave 
proofs  of  their  utter  lawlessness.  Caligula,  Hehogabalut), 
Nero,  Commodus,  signalised  themselves  by  displays  of 
licentiousness  and  cruelty;  the  last-named  sometimes 
played  the  part  of  a  surgeon,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  sensation 
of  mutilating  his  fellow-creatures,  or  even  sacrificing 
them,  for  they  frequently  died  under  his  unskilled 
hands.  The  stage  had  entirely  lost  any  characteristics 
that  could  render  it  worthy  of  commendation.  Realism 
reached  a  point  which  the  members  of  the  so-called 
naturalist  school  of  to-day  have  never  dreamed  of. 
Real  criminals  were  provided  for  stage  executions  in 
order  to  satisfy  tbo  public  appetite  for  horror.  Juvenal 
blames  Lentulu*  for  having  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the 
character  of  the  bandit  Laureolus,  and  laments  that  he 
was  only  crucified  in  effigy.  Martial,  writing  some  time 
later,  had  no  reason  to  complain  on  this  point,  as,  when 
the  piece  was  repeated,  a  real  criminal  was  selected,  and 
crucified  on  the  stage.  In  a  pantomime  entitled ' ( Hercules 
Furius,"  the  principal  part  was  played  by  a  condemned 
man,  who  was  burnt  alive,  wrapped  in  what  Juvenal 
euphemistically  calls  the  troublesome  tunic.  In  another, 
called  "  Scaevola,"  the  unhappy  wretch  forced  to  take  the 
title  role  was  obliged  to  cut  off  his  hand  without  uttering 
a  complaint  or  giving  a  sign  of  suffering,  like  the  Roman 
hero  in  the  old  story. 

The  taste  for  such  spectacles,  far  from  diminishing, 
increased  with  the  calamities  of  the  Empire  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Italy.  Preaching  and  exhortation  were  in 
vain ;  people  still  flocked  to  the  theatre,  and  many  a  city 
was  taken  by  the  barbarians  while  its  inhabitants  were 
solacing  themselves  with  the  contemplation  of  such 
unseemly  spectacles. 
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PETER  THE  GREAT  AS  PETER  THE  LITTLE. 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to  this  month's 
Scandinavian  magazine  literature  is,  without  doubt, 
Gerhard  Grove's  article  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift  on  "  Features 
in  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great."  The  facts  are  taken  mainly 
from  the  unpublished  diary  (kept  by  his  secretary,  Ras- 
mas  Aereboe)  of  the  Danish  Ambassador,  Jost  Juel,  a 
gallant  naval  officer,  some  time  Commander  of  the  Fleet, 
and,  Jater  on,  Vice- Admiral,  who  received  his  early 
maritime  education  in  Holland,  and  fell,  with  honour,  in 
1715,  at  the  battle  of  Riigen,  fighting  against  the  Swedes. 
He  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  favourite  with 
Tzar  Peter— a  position  which,  however,  was  not  without 
its  drawbacks,  as  the  merry  monarch  seemed  to  show 
his  favouritism  pretty  much  as  some  misguided  children 
show  their  fondness  for  their  pet  puss,  viz ,  by  tweaking 
its  whiskers  and  pulling  its  tail. 

Jost  Juel  first  met  the  Tzar  at  Narva,  in  the  November 
of  1709.  The  booming  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
cannon  announced  the  latter's  arrival,  and  Juel  would 
fain  have  ridden  to  meet  him,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
Commandant.  Peter's  first  visit,  after  his  arrival, 
was  paid  to  the  Commandant's  father,  the  aged  Zotoff, 
who  had  been  his  childhood's  tutor,  and  whom  he  always 
treated  with  the  most  attentive  courtesy.  Juel  states 
that  he  saw  him,  the  day  after  his  visit,  standing  like  a 
lackey  at  the  back  of  a  sleigh  in  which  old  Zotoff  reclined 
and  waiting  upon  him  during  the  whole  of  the  drive.  In 
society,  where  Peter  was  accustomed  to  nicknaming  his 
friends,  he  distinguished  Zoloft*  by  the  playful  appella- 
tion, "  The  Patriarch."  J uel  describes  the  Tzar  as  a  very 
tall  man,  wearing  his  own  short,  curly  brown  hair  and  a 
pair  of  fairly  large  moustaches.  He  was  simple  in  dress 
and  manner,  but  remarkably  sharp  and  intelligent,  and 
mostly  surrounded  by  his  jesters  who  shouted,  screamed, 
piped,  whistled,  sang  and  smoked  in  his  room,  while  he 
himself  was  conversing,  apparently  undisturbed  by  the 
hideous  noise  around  him.  J  uel  was  not  agreeably  im- 
pressed by  the  freedom  the  Tzar  allowed  these  men,  and 
relieves  his  feelings  in  a  doleful  plaint  in  his  diary, 
though  he  seems,  later  on,  to  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  Peter's  attachment  to  dwarfs  and  buffoons. 
(With  Juel,  these  terms  would  seem  to  be  synony- 
mous.) On  one  occasion,  a  jester  who  had  sworn 
to  shave  his  head  or  beard  if  Wiborg  should  be 
taken,  presented  himself  before  Peter  at  the  feast 
after  the  taking  of  the  town,  when  the  Tzar  gave 
him  a  ducat  for  "  drink- money,"  hanging  the  coin,  with 
his  own  hands,  in  the  jester's  beard  by  means  of  a  string 
and  sealing-wax.  Instantly,  the  others,  to  please  the 
Tzar,  followed  his  example,  and  at  last  the  poor  fool's 
beard  became  so  heavy  that  he  was  obliged  to  tie  it  up 
to  ease  the  intense  pain  caused  by  his  burden  of  ducats. 

The  jesters  showed  neither  fear  nor  respect  for  their 
master  and  were  seldom  punished  for  their  audacious 
and  coarse  behaviour.  The  Tzar,  however,  chancing  once 
to  lead  the  conversation  up  to  the  subject  of  Judas 'a 
treachery  to  our  Saviour,  and  receiving  the  reply  from  one 
of  his  jesters,  Jacobskoy,  that  "Judas  was  foolish,  he 
should  not  have  sold  Christ  so  cheap,"  showed  his  anger 
and  contempt  at  the  impious  frivolity  of  the  remark  by 
having  aspecial  Order  created  f  or  him  and  designating  him 
thereafter,  "The  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Judas."  The 
badge  of  the  Order  depicted  Judas  in  the  act  of 
hanging  himself,  and  as  Jacobsky  was  a  tiny  dwarf 


and  it  weighed,  together  with  its  chain,  something 
over  a  stone,  the  punishment  was  by  no  means 
slight.  Juel's  diary  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
idiosyncracies  of  Peter  the  Little. 

Peter  amused  himself  by  taking  weak  -  stomached 
wretches  out  to  sea  with  him,  shutting  them 
up  in  their  cabins  and  laughing  at  their  sickness  and 
misery  ;  he  filled  his  subjects  with  spirits  and  made  them 
helplessly  drunk,  and  tortured  poor  Juel  with  the 
strongest  of  liquors,  filling  him  against  his  will  and 
taking  no  heed  of  his  protests  and  agonised  pleadings. 
Still,  in  those  days,  he  was  a  bad  host  indeed  whose 
guests  were  not  drunk,  and  Tzar  Peter  was  doubtless 
determined  to  set  a  shining  example.  One  amongst  the 
many  curious  scenes  Juel  describes  I  extract : — "On  the 
2nd  of  May  (1710) :  The  Tzar  was  a  guest  on  the  Vice- 
Admiral's  ship.  I  was  also  invited.  Toasts  were  drunk 
in  the  strongest  of  liquors  during  the  booming  of  some- 
times seven,  sometimes  five  cannon,  fired,  at  a  signal 
from  the  Admiral,  by  every  vessel  which  carried  cannon. 
The  Tzar,  when  on  board  any  ship,  desires  to  be 
called  not  "Your  Majesty,"  but  simply  Choutbynacht. 
Whoever  forgets  that,  is  punished  by  having  imme- 
diately to  drink  off  a  large  glass  of  strong  wine.  I  and 
some  others,  who  were  accustomed  to  giving  him  his 
proper  title,  forgot  ourselves  often  and  had  to  drink 
"  punishment "  together  with  the  usual  toasts.  Besides 
this,  the  Tzar  had  a  special  butler  who,  between  the 
toasts,  forced  the  guests  to  drink  and  who  brought  me 
another  large  glass.  As  I  could  not  get  rid  of  him  otherwise 
I  fled  (he  was  an  old,  unwieldy,  fat  man,  and  had  slippers 
on,  besides)  and  sprang  up  the  foremast,  and  seated 
myself  in  the  shrouds.  The  butler  told  the  Tzar,  and 
presently  he  himself,  with  the  same  large  glass  held  to 
his  lips,  climbed  up  after  me  and  seated  himself  beside 
me  in  the  place  I  had  hoped  to  find  secure,  and  I  had  to 
drink  not  only  that  glass  but  four  more,  until  I  became 
so  drunk  that  it  was  at  the  peril  of  my  life  I  crawled 
down  again."  The  worthy  Juel  found  these  drinking 
bouts  much  to  his  distaste.  "  As  I  was  once,"  he  writes, 
"  conversing  with  the  Tzar,  and  our  talk  drifted  round  to 
the  subject  of  the  Bible,  and  he  began  to  speak  admiringly 
of  the  great  Persian  king  Ahasuerus,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  turn  of  the  conversation  to  say  that  he  himself  in  all  things 
— in  fortune,  might  and  wisdom — resembled  king  Ahas- 
uerus,save  that  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus, at  Queen Vashtfs 
banquet,  no  guest  was  asked  to  drink  more  than  he 
desired.  I  added  that  if  the  Tzar  would  adopt  the  same 
custom  he  would  come  to  be  considered  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Russia.  But  he  answered  me  with  a  good-natured  laugh, 
took  me  round  the  head  and  kissed  me.  His  maUrtsse, 
Catherina  Alexiewiemna  begged  that*  he  would  not  force 
me  to  drink  more.  But  in  vain.  .  .  •  He  told  me  I 
must  drink  two  jugs  of  Hungarian  wine,  one  for  himself 
and  one  for  his  mit  tress.  She  herself  said  half  would  be 
enough,  but  he  would  not  give  in.  I  fell  playfully  down 
upon  my  knees  begging  him  to  make  it  half.  But  the 
Tzar  laughingly  fell  immediately  upon  his  knees,  too, 
saying  that  he  could  kneel  as  long  as  I,  so  that  we  remained 
in  that  posture,  since  neither  of  us  would  rise  first,  until 
we  had  emptied  six  or  seven  large  glasses  of  wine,  and  I 
got  up  again  half  drunk  and  nothing  further  came  of  my 
lecture."  Hard  drinking  and  coarseness  of  feeling  go  so 
often  hand-in-hand  that  it  is  nit  so  great  a  shock  to  as  to 
learn  from  Juel  how  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  character 
as  Peter  the  Little,  ordered  three  runaways  who  had 
been  brought  to  him,  to  play  a  game  of  hazard,  for  his 
amusement,  to  see  which  should  go  to  the  gallowa,  and 
watched  the  unlucky  wretch  hoisted  up  to  the  executioner 
who  sat  on  the  mainyard  waiting  to  receive  him. 
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A  NEW  THEORY  OF  STORMS  AND  CYCLONES. 

THE  BABTH'S  SATURNIAN  RING. 

I  used  to  think  that  it  was  only  on  the  cover  of  the 
Review  op  Reviews  that  there  was  a  belt  round  the 
earth.  Now,  however,  we  hear  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Major  Delauney,  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  Mart' 
time  et  Coloniale,  endeavours  to  show  that  all  the 
phenomena  attending  storms  and  cyclones  can  be  satis- 
factorily explained  on  the  assumption  that,  like  Saturn, 
the  earth  is  surrounded  by  rings  of  cosmic  matter,  which 
lie  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

THE  BELTS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

As  evidence  of  the  presence  of  these  rings,  he  cites  the 
aurora  borealis,  the  zodiacal  lights,and  certain  extra- 
ordinary twilight  phenomena  occasionally  observed  ;  as 
also,  especially,  the  white  bands  which  at  Guadeloupe, 
in  the  early  mornings  when  the  sun  is  still  hidden 
behind  the  lofty  summit  of  La  Soufriere,  can  be  seen 
emerging  from  the  west,  crossing  over  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  east  near  the  sun.  These  rings  of 
compressed  meteoric  matter,  as  he  has  shown  in  a 
previous  article,  always  take  a  longer  period  than 
twenty-four  hours  to  complete  their  revolution,  hence 
their  friction  with  the  air  which  surrounds  them  gives 
rise  to  atmospheric  electricity,  the  presence  of  which  is 
always  greater  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
and  in  the  tropics.  They  also  give  rise  to  the  trade  winds 
which,  the  rings  remaining  sensibly  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  ascend  and  descend  along  the  meridians  follow- 
ing the  movements  of  the  sun  as  if  they  emanated  from 
that  luminary.  The  shortness  of  twilight  in  the  tropics 
is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  cosmic  ritjgs 
intervening  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  absorb  and 
reflect  away  the  sun's  rays  when  he  is  below  the  horizon, 
instead  of  refracting  it  like  the  atmosphere. 

THE  SECRET  OF  STORMS. 

Coming  to  the  application  of  the  theory  to  storms, 
Major  Delauney  considers  that  the  great  storms  or 
cyclones  which,  starting  from  the  equatorial  zones, 
mount  into  the  higher  latitudes  find  a  natural  explana- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  the  rings  of  the  earth 
are  broken  in  one  or  more  places  by  external  action — 
e.g.,  by  meteoric  matter  becoming  accumulated  to  such 
an  extent  on  the  rings  as  to  cause  their  violent  rupture. 
The  portion  of  the  rings  thrown  out  of  its  orbit  en- 
deavours to  describe  a  new  orbit  round  the  earth,  having 
-a  smaller  or  larger  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  force  which  caused  its 
deviation.  In  moving  away  from  the  Equator  it  en- 
counters an  atmosphere  having  a  speed  of  rotation  round 
the  axis  of  the  earth  which  constantly  diminishes  as  the 
pole  is  neared;  hence,  as  the  original  speed  of  the 
rings  was  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
moved  (explanation  of  the  trade  winds),  it  first  moves 
slower,  and  finally,  as  high  latitudes  are  reached,  faster 
than  the  new  atmosphere  in  which  it  describes  its  orbit. 
It  will  consequently  appear  as  if  moving  at  first  east  and 
west  and  then  west  and  east.  The  phenomena  occasioned 
by  this  fraction  of  ring  in  its  parabolic  course  bear  a 
most  striking  resemblance  to  those  occasioned  by  a  pro- 
jectile discharged  from  a  gun,  as  exemplified  in  the 
remarkable  photographic  views  of  projectiles  in  motion, 
obtained  by  Dr.  Maon  of  Vienna.  In  both  cases  we  find  a 
preliminary  rapid  elevation  of  atmospheric  pressure  followed 
by  depressions  with  violent  fluctuations,  and  accom- 
panied, in  consequence  of  the  compression  produced,  by 
electrical  disturbances.  Finally,  after  the  matter  has 
passed,  we  have  eddying  movements  of  the  air  caused  by  the 
currents  rushing  in  from  all  directions  to  fill  the  void  left 


by  the  passage  of  the  disturbing  body.  Under  this  theory 
all  the  phenomena  of  a  storm — sensation  of  heat  before 
its  approach,  electrical  disturbances,  depressions  and 
flucti:  itions  of  the  barometer,  direction  of  the  winds  and 
fall  of  temperature  after  its  passage — find  an  easy  ex- 
planation. All  storms  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  how- 
ever, do  not  approach  us  from  the  south.  Some,  and 
not  the  least  violent  ones,  come  from  the  north.  Their 
explanation  need  present  no  difficulty.  A  portion  of 
the  ring,  having  become  detached  towards  the  higher 
latitudes,  describes  a  new  orbit  round  the  centre  of  the 
earth;  in  our  hemisphere  the  storms  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  orbit  will  be  from  south  to  north,  and 
conversely  during  the  second  quarter.  Storms  coming 
from  the  north  are,  therefore,  those  which  reach  us 
during  the  second  quarter. 

METEORS  AND  THE  WORLD'S  RING. 

The  last  portion  of  Major  Delauney  s  essay  is  devoted 
to  snowing  that  the  rupture  of  the  earths  rings  is  caused 
by  the  meteors,  bolides,  and  cosmic  matter  circulating 
round  the  sun  which  encounter  the  earth  in  its  passage 
round  the  sun  and  which  are  retained  by  the  rings  until 
the  matter  accumulates  sufficiently  to  break  off  a  portion 
of  the  ring.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  unusual  meteoric 
showers  in  the  northern  hemisphere  should  be  followed 
by  disturbances  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  vice 
versd.  For  the  present  Major  Delauney  contents  him- 
self with  pointing  out  that  the  great  disturbances  of 
1883  (the  catastrophe  at  Tschia)  were  preceded  by  an 
unusual  meteoric  display  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  Sea  as  a  Motor —The  He  vista  General  de 
Marina  has  a  short  article  dealing  with  the  new  system 
patented  by  Senores  Sagrera  Duran  y  Cuadras,  for 
utilising  in  a  regular  manner  the  work  due  to  the 
intermittent  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  A 
specially  constructed  buoy,  divided  by  a  diaphragm 
so  as  to  allow  the  top  part  to  be  ballasted  with  sand 
and  the  lower  filled  with  water,  works  through  a 
pulley  attached  to  a  scaffolding,  which  is  firmly  moored 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  buoy, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  works  a  pump  on 
shore  which  pumps  water  into  a  canal,  by  which  it  is 
conveyed  to  a  suitably  placed  reservoir  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  work  a  turbine  continuously  for  several 
hours.  As  many  pumps  can  be  worked  independently 
as  there  are  buoys.  It  is  claimed  that  under  the  special 
system  devised  the  inventors  have  successfully  solved,  in 
a  practical  and  economical  manner,  the  problem  of 
obtaining  and  utilising  power  from  the  sea.  As  a  rule, 
the  power  so  obtained  would  be  utilised  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  and  the  system  would  thus  be  speci- 
ally applicable  for  electric  lighting,  driving  motors,  and 
other  similar  purposes. 

The  Part  Played  by  Railways  In  Modern  Wars. 
— In  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale  there  is  an 
interesting  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  by  M.  Jean 
Reibrach.  In  the  number  issued  January  loth  we  have 
the  third  instalment,  dealing  with  the  railways  after  1870. 
A  rapid  study  of  the  chief  facts  relating  to  the  use  of 
railways  in  1870,  however,  seems  to  confirm  the  general 
principles  established  by  previous  wars,  that  is  to  say — 
(1)  From  tbe  strategic  point  of  view,  the  scene  of  war 
was  extended,  more  halting  places  were  required,  and  a 
new  r6le  was  created  for  the  cavalry  ;  (2)  from  the 
tactical  point  of  view  nothing  was  gained ;  and  (3)  from 
the  point  of  view  of  organisation  and  practice  the  use  of 
the  railways  was  limited,  the  most  absolute  and  per- 
manent organisation  in  every  detail  being  necessary.  It 
is  this  last  point  which  is  considered  in  tne  third  article. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

GORDON. 

Gordon's  Day,  January  26th,  was  celebrated  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  by  the  decoration  of  the  monument 
deficateclto  him/and  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  by  the 
publication  of  the  following  verses,  entitled  '  Gordon., 
The  author,  who  conceals  his  identity  behind  Alii., 
deserves  a  high  place  among  the  writers  of  modern 
verse  : — 

He  cared  for  England,  and  he  cared  for  youth, 

His  given  pledge  punctilious  in  redeeming, 
His  frank  eyes  ever  sought  the  hidden  truth, 

And  not  the  outward  seeming. 
Austere  he  was  not ;  yet  the  pompous  joys 

Of  life  to  him  seemed  sadly  unavailing. 
His  Kings,  unsceptred,  were  but  lowly  boys 

Across  the  ocean  sailing. 
He  lived,  a  gentle  spirit,  Christian  knight, 

And  died  a  martyr  to  imperious  duty  ; 
No  sect  could  claim  him  ;  no  religious  rite 

Enthralled  him  by  its  beauty. 
He  walked  with  God  as  a  familiar  friend, 

For  whom  all  friendship  had  a  tender  meaning  ; 
God's  word  a  field  abundant,  without  end, 

Of  precept  for  the  gleaning. 
Life  seemed  to  him  a  very  simple  thing, 

To  reconcile  conflicting  maxims  needless ; 
Of  conscience  quick  to  feel  the  guiding  sting, 

Of  man's  opinion  heedless. 
Heroic  deeds  to  him  were  commonplace, 

Among  the  crowding  flatterers  none  could  find  him, 
A  simple  soldier,  but  the  English  race 

A  hero  have  enshrined  him. 

Mr  Charles  G.  Leland  has  a  somewhat  weird  poem  in 
Longman's  for  February,  entitled  "  One,  two,  three."  It 
describes  how  he  heard  three  witches  calling  for  "  one, 
two,  three,"  until— 

A  wave  came  over  the  deck, 
As  big  as  a  wave  could  be, 
And  it  took  away  the  captain,  and  the  mate,  and  a  man- 
It  had  got  the  "  one,  two,  three ! " 
At  "  The  Sign  of  the  Ship  "  in  Longmans,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  quotes  a  poem  by  Mr.  Murray,  author  of  the 
"  Scarlet  Gown."   It  is  entitled  "  After  Waterloo,"  and 
has  a  pleasant  lilt  about  it.    After  describing  the  battle, 
and  the  surrender  of  the   Emperor,  it  concludes  as 
follows  :— 

So  Napoleon  wiped  his  eye,  and  he  wished  King  George 
good  bye,  m 
And  being  stony-broke  made  the  best  of  it  he  could ; 
And  they  built  a  pleasant  dwelling  on  the  island  of 
Helen, 

And  Napoleon  Buonaparty  is  provided  for  for  good. 
Now  of  that  I  don't  complain,  but  I  ask,  and  ask  in  vain, 

Whv  me,  a  British  soldier,  as  has  lost  a  useful  arm 
Through  fighting  of  the  foe,  when  the  trumpets  cease  to 
blow, 

Should  be  forced  to  feed  the  pigs  on  a  littie  Surrey  farm, 
While  him  as  fought  with  us,  and  created  such  a  fuss, 

And  in  the  whole  of  Europe  did  a  mighty  deal  of  harm, 
Should  be  kept  upon  a  rock,  like  a  precious  fighting  cock, 

And  do  no  work  whatever,  which  would  suit  me  to  a 
charm  ? 

Considerable  experience  has  shown  me  that  in  the  ex- 
traction of  poetry  from  the  periodicals,  pieces  that  are 
suitable  for  recitation  are  more  sought  after  than  any 
other  by  many  of  my  readers.  It  is  seldom  that  you  find 
among  the  verses  in  the  magazines  a  poem  more  admir- 
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ably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the  reciter  than  the 
following,  which  I  take  from  the  Neto  England  Magazine 
for  January. 

THE  MASTER  OF  KAVEN's-WOE. 

The  wail  of  a  woman's  voice, 

And  the  cry  of  a  new-born  child  t — 
The  snowy  drifts  were  eddying  far, 

The  night  was  bitter  and  wild  ; 
And  ever  above  the  wind  there  came, 

And  over  the  snowdrifts  piled, 
The  wail  of  a  weary  woman's  voice, 

The  cry  of  a  little  child. 

In  his  large  armchair  the  Master  sat 

And  cowered  above  the  flame ; 
For  he  knew  the  wail  of  that  weary  voice, 

And  he  knew  that  it  called  his  name. 
And  it  smote  his  heart  with  a  deadly  chill 

Though  the  fire  was  blazing  high, 
Though  the  curtains  close  were  shutting  out 

The  strife  of  the  troubled  sky. 

In  his  large  armchair  he  sat,  and  gazed 
On  the  fire  with  reddened  eyes ; 

And  ever  along  the  wind  there  came 
Those  strange,  unearthly  cries. 

And  he  shouted,  •«  Keep  the  woman  out- 
Let  her  not  come  in,  I  say  !— " 

While  the  servants  shuddering  in  the  hall 
Were  like  enough  to  obey. 

"  By  God,"  he  muttered,  "  Am  I  a  babe 

To  be  scared  by  a  coward's  fear  ? 
'Tis  a  roughish  night,  'tis  a  dreary  wind, 

Yet  the  dead  cannot  come  here." 
But  ever  above  the  storm  there  came, 

And  over  the  snowdrifts  piled, 
The  wail  of  a  weary  woman's  voice, 
The  cry  of  a  little  child. 

"  Let  her  not  come  in  !  "  he  shouted  again, 

While  the  women  shrieked  with  fear, 
For  that  dismal  cry  on  the  driving  gust 

Seemed  coming  terribly  near; 
And  he  drew  his  chair  more  close  to  the  blaze, 

And  cursed  the  wind  as  it  blew, 
But  the  wind  laughed  loud  in  the  creaking  panes- 
At  the  secrets  that  it  knew. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  crying  came 

Till  it  seemed  at  the  very  door; 
And  the  Master  quailed  as  he  heard  the  voice, 

And  cursed  and  muttered  the  more. 
Then  a  bitter  gust  of  the  howling  wind 

Along  the  corridor  passed, 
And  the  dcor  was  suddenly  driven  wide 
With  a  blow  of  the  icy  blast. 

From  his  huge  armchair  the  Master  sprang 

With  the  cry  of  a  frightened  hound  ; 
And  he  faced  to  the  door  where  the  woman  stood 

In  the  snowflakes  eddying  round. 
Her  face  was  pale  as  a  face  long  dead, 

A  ghastly,  terrible  white  ;— 
No  word  she  spake,  but  her  eyes  shone  forth 
With  a  strange  unearthly  light. 

None  other  saw  what  the  Master  saw, 

None  other  heard  what  he  heard ; 
None  other  knew  what  the  Master  knew 

In  the  shadows  chill  and  blurred. 
But  there  in  his  bitter  trial's  hour 

He  stood  with  madden'd  dread — 
Alone  with  the  ghost  of  a  bygone  deed, 
Alone  with  the  risen  dead. 

—Arthur  L.  Salmon. 
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ONE  TOWN  ONE  CHURCH. 

AN  AMERICAN  VIEW. 

In  the  Andcver  Review  for  January,  Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning 
discusses  the  recent  proposals  for  the  expansion  of  the 
local  church.  He  says  that,  while  the  lord  of  the  harvest 
needs  more  labourers,  he  does  not  need  so  much  or  so  many 
salaried  officers,  as  a  wiser  distribution  of  these  workers 
in  the  field.  The  ministerial  profession  is  numerically 
overstocked.  The  only  call  for  ministers  is  for  mission 
fields.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States  have  fewer 
than  fifty  members.  Each  church  wants  a  minister  for 
tself  alone  :— 

The  most  interesting  experiment  in  this  line  which  has 
come  under  my  notice  is  now  going  on  at  Newport,  N.H. 
This  town  is  situated  in  Sullivan  County,  whose  population 
has  slowly  and  steadily  declined  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  Congregational  churches  have  also  weakened,  partly 
because  of  the  loss  of  population,  and  partly  because  of  lack 
of  mutual  interest  and  of  centralisation.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  Congregational  churches  in  thirteen  towns,  all 
with  settled  pastors.  Last  year  there  were  only  ten  churches, 
of  which  six  had  pastors,  and  only  two  of  these  churches 
supported  their  ministers  with  funds  entirely  of  their  own 
raising.  The  Newport  church,  under  the  lead  of  its  pastor, 
Rev.  G.  F.  Kenngott,  last  spring  instituted  regular  Sunday 
afternoon  services  in  two  villages,  and  assisted  in  supporting 
services  in  a  third.  At  each  of  these  a  company  from  the 
Christian  Endeavour  Society  of  the  Newport  church  regu- 
larly attended  as  assistants. 

During  the  last  summer  three  students  from  Andover 
Seminary  were  associated  with  Pastor  Kenngott  in  main- 
taining services  in  several  of  the  adjoining  towns.  They 
visited  from  house  to  house,  organised  Sunday  schools  and 
Christian  Endeavour  Societies,  and  conducted  schoolhouse 
meetings.  In  each  town  the  pastor  and  the  students  held  a 
continuous  series  of  meetings  for  a  week.  Each  of  the 
students  preached  in  exchange  with  the  pastor  while  he 
administered  the  Communion  in  the  country  churches.  The 
attendance  and  interest  both  in  the  central  church  and  in 
the  outlying  districts  increased  so  steadily,  and  the  general 
results  have  been  so  satisfactory,  that  Pa9tor  Kenngott  felt 
obliged  last  fall  to  decline  a  flattering  call  to  another  field, 
in  order  to  work  out  his  plan,  and  the  church  has  installed 
an  assistant  pastor  with  a  view  to  fostering  its  branch 
organisations,  and  the  neighbouring  churches,  which  had 
been  neglected,  have  now  come  under  its  care. 

Dr.  Dunning  summarises  his  suggestions  as  follows  : — 

We  are  already  trying,  here  and  there,  consolidation  of 
churches,  in  a  disorderly  sort  of  way,  hardly  recognising  the 
fact  We  have  already  the  orders  in  the  ministry  which 
have  here  been  suggested.  To  pastors  we  have  joined  as- 
sociate and  assistant  pastors,  pas  tors'  assistants,  women 
missionaries,  deaconesses,  and  lay  helpers.  We  are  feeling 
our  way  to  meet  these  changed  conditions  as  the  zeal  and 
genius  of  one  and  another  pastor  lead  them  to  make  experi- 
ments. But  has  not  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  deduce  some 
new  principles  from  these  occasional  enterprises,  which  will 
help  to  bring  the  whole  body  more  to  the  front  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  times?  I  venture  to  state  the  following 
conclusions  from  this  discussion  as  reasonable  and  practic- 
able :— 

1.  Every  church  should  make  it  its  business  to  see  that 
the  invitation  of  the  Gospel  is  effectively  given  to  every  per- 
son within  its  parish,  and  that  it  is  given  through  the  active 
and  continued  interest  of  one  person  in  another. 

2.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  as  many  centres  for  worship 
and  work  as  may  bs  needed  in,  each  parish,  but  with  one 
building  in  which  all  on  occasion  may  gather ;  and  as  many 
local  organisations  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  entire 
field,  with  one  church  for  all  of  the  same  denomination. 

3.  The  organisation  aimed  at  should  have  one  pastor  for 
the  whole  church,  with  as  many  assistants  as  the  field 
requires,  and  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  church  will 
allow. 


4.  Each  local  body  may  administer  its  own  locai  affairs 't 
but  the  whole  church  should  choose  the  pastor,  his  assistants 
and  church  officers,  and  should  decide  on  the  basis  of  belief 
and  the  general  plans  of  work.  The  extent  of  the  field  to  be 
occupied  should  be  determined  by  its  need  and  by  the  ability 
of  the  church  to  work  it. 


MORE  ABOUT  LONDON  HORSES. 

The  Leisure  Hour,  which  is  edited  with  more  brains 
than  almost  any  other  magazine  in  London,  continues  its 
interesting  papers  on  "The  Horse  World  of  London,"  by 
giving  the  horses  of  the  Post  Office,  the  vestries,  and  the 
brewers.  The  Post  Office  horses  its  mails  by  contract 
with  Macnamara,  who  has  had  the  work  ever  since  1837. 
They  have  600  horses  engaged  in  the  work.  Forty-two 
horses  work  the  Brighton  Parcels  Post,  and  twenty- 
six  the  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Watford.  The  Post 
Office  horse  is  liable  to  constant  service  from  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  half-paat  ten  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  he  only  has  five  and  a-half 
hours'  unbroken  rest.  While  the  omnibus  horse  is  worn 
out  in  five  years,  and  the  tram  horse  in  four,  the  Post 
Office  horse  lasts  six ;  the  brewer's  works  from  six  to  seven, 
Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins's  seven  and  a  half,  while 
the  vestry  horse  lasts  eight  years.  The  Post  Office  horse 
costs  £36,  the  vestry  horse  £75,  and  the  brewer's  at  least 
£90  a  piece.  Incidentally  it  is  mentioned  that,  in 
chopping  the  straw  for  Post  Office  horses,  the  knives 
require  renewing  every  twenty  minutes.  The  Post  Office 
mail  cart  has  sixteen  different  coats  of  paint  and 
varnish  before  it  is  sent  out.  What  may  be  called 
the  municipal  horses  of  London  number  1,600 ;  they 
average  seventeen  hundredweight,  begin  work  at  six 
and  last  fourteen  years.  The  first  indispensable 
requisite  of  a  municipal  horse  is  an  abilitv  to  back 
as  readily  as  he  advances,  and  to  back  while  keeping  his 
legs  in,  otherwise  he  will  have  his  feet  run  over.  They 
are  bought  at  £75  at  six  years  old,  and  sold  at  fourteen 
for  £8.  The  price  of  the  cart-horse  tends  so  constantly 
to  rise  that  Mr.  Wainwright,  who  paid  2,500  gs.  for  Bury 
Victory  Chief,  an  old  Shire  stallion,  expects  to  get  his 
money  back  in  three  seasons.  The  vestry  horse  has  his 
Sunday's  rest  complete.  He  begins  work  at  six  and  is 
about  eleven  hours  on  the  road,  bringing  in  about  two  or 
three  loads  in  that  time.  He  costs  about  16s.  a  week  to 
feed,  and  consumes  about  40  lb.  of  hay,  straw,  clove* , 
and  oats  in  the  day.  He  breakfasts  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  always  finishes  up  on 
Saturday  night  with  a  bran  mash.  The  large 
London  brewers  own  3,000  horses,  which  are  worth 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  and  weigh 
about  3,000  tons.  The  brewer's  horse  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  great  war  horse  of  the  armoured 
knights,  and  each  one  of  them  could  well  carry  four 
hundredweight  upon  his  back.  The  brewer's  horses  do 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  do  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours' 
work  six  days  in  the  week.  Hoare's  only  work  their  horses 
five  days  a  week,  and  no  horse  is  allowed  to  be  out  ten 
hours  without  being  examined  by  the  horse-keeper. 
There  is  not  a  horse  in  their  stables  weighing  less 
than  sixteen  hundredweight,  or  standing  less  than  seven- 
teen hands  high.  The  thoroughbred  race  horse  increases 
a  hand  in  height  every  century.  In  1700  he  was  thirteen 
hands  high,  now  he  stands  fifteen  hands  and  a  half ;  at 
this  rate  he  will  be  as  tall  as  a  giraffe  before  very  long. 
It  is  comforting  to  learn  that  the  larger  a  horse  gets  the 
better  temper  he  has,  as  a  rule.  The  brewer's  horse  costs 
18s.  a  week  to  feed,  and  after  he  is  thoroughly  past  work 
and  done  up,  he  is  exported  to  Germany  and  made  up 
into  sausages,  and  then  sent  back  to  be  consumed  by  the 
British  public  as  German  sausage^ 
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LIFE  AND  SOCIETY  IN  NAPLES. 

A  VIVID  PICTURE  OF  A  8T£ANOB  PEOPLB. 

1Mb.  Charles  Edwardbs  has  a  paper  in  the  National 
J'eoiew  for  February  on  "Society  in  Naples,"  which  is 
!•  rightly  written,  and  gives  a  very  curious  pic  cure  of  the 
1*  md  of  people  that  live  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
To  live  in  Naples  tends  to  give  a  m  in  an  extraordinary 
« ase  of  manner,  but  at  the  cost  of  an  extraordin  try 
< corruption  of  morals.  The  Neapolitan*  are  children  of 
Nature,  for  whom  the  Ten  Commandments  do  not  exist. 

Society  in  this  fair,  fascinating  city  is  a  tissue  of  amorous 
intrigues.  What  is  illicit  elsewhere  is  pardonable  in  Naples. 
There  is  a  certain  Neapolitan  prince,  a  bachelor,  who  is 
notorious  for  his  success  in  love.  Recently  he  beguiled  the 
young  Spanish  wife  of  a  rich  resident.  She  went  a  voyage 
with  him  in  his  yacht,  and  he  brought  her  back  to  her  dis- 
comfited husband.  There  was  some  curiosity  about  his  next 
victim,  especially  among  the  ladies  ;  but  of  indignation  there 
was  little  indeed.  Among  bis  other  estimable  qualities,  he  is 
Anglomaniac.  His  propensity  for  sailing  away  with  other 
peoples  wives  is  considered  as  delightfully  or  deplorably 
English  as  his  passion  for  straw  hats,  Scotch  checks,  and 
lawn-tennis  My  hostess  wa*  one  of  this  Lothario's  admirers. 
She  thought  him  irresistible,  and  wearied  m 5  with  the  praises 
of  his  cat-like  manoeuvres  round  the  feminine  heart. 

As  they  are  the  most  immoral  paople  in  Italy,  they 
are  also  the  most  religious,  but  their  religion  is  some- 
what odd.  Their  idea  of  pleasing  God  is  to  light  a 
candle  when  they  are  in  a  good  humour  and  to  swear  at 
the  saints  when  they  are  vexed.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  the  scene  at  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
San  Gennario.  If  the  liquefaction  does  not  take  plaoj 
rapidly  enough,  the  devout  worshippers  abuse  the  saint 
in  the  choicest  Billingsgate : — 

Oh,  make  haste,  '  San  Gennaro  1  *  make  haste  I "  cry  the 
mob  by  the  altar ;  for  it  is  traditional  that  Naples  and  her 
children  will  in  the  coming  six  months  have  good  fortune  if. 
the  blood  melt  briskly,  and  the  contrary  if  it  be  a  work  of 
time  It  may  be  an  hour,  or  it  may  be  two  or  three  hours, 
ere  the  miracle  is  accomplished.  In  the  latter  case,  the  mob 
by  the  altar  will,  ere  its  fulfilment,  have  become  blasphemous. 

"  Oh,  you  dog  of  a  yellow-face ! "  they  scream ;  **  make 
haste  1" 

The  archbishop  all  the  while  turns  the  phial  from  side  to 
Side,  and  up  and  down.  If  the  wonder  be  achieved  in  the 
average  time,  contentment  will  prevail. 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  Neapolitans,  we  must  quote 
what  Mr.  Edwardes  says  as  to  their  good  points  : — 

Probably  in  no  other  monarchical  city  of  Europe  is  life  so 
broadly  social  as  in  Naples.  The  noble  is  a  man  and  a  brother 
first,  and  an  aristocrat  only  in  accordance  with  his  birthright. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  chestnut  seller  of  the  street  may  be 
*een  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  villa.  She  would  much 
rather  stay  at  home  in  the  streets.  But  there  is  hardly  a 
1ouch  of  that  arrogance  of  demeanour  which  in  some  lands  is 
supposed  to  be  the  defining  mark  of  a  superior.  The  poor 
jest,  laugh,  and  cry  with  the  rich,  as  if  they  were  brethren. 
The  rich  are  very  liberal  in  support  of  the  charities  (nowhere 
more  numerous  than  in  Naples)  which  aid  the  poor,  and  even 
more  liberal  in  sympathy,  which  costs  nothing,  and  wins  love 
faster  than  dollars. 


Philip  Brooks,  whose  election  to  the  Bishopric  will, 
it  is  hoped,  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
und  copiously  illustrated  article  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  January.  The  same  issue  also  contains  a 
leportof  the  sermon  which  Dr.  Brooks,  then  a  young 
man,  preached  on  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


NO  ROAD  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE  THROUGH  ASIA 
MINOR. 

An  article  in  the  Internationale  Revue  iiber  die  gesammten 
Armeen  und  Flatten  ("  The  Indirect  Way  to  Constantinople 
Through  Asia  Minor  n)f  in  discussing  the  various  roads  by 
which  Constantinople  can  be  approached  from  the 
Caucasian  frontier,  or  from  Batum,  gives  a  very  full  account 
of  the  important  entreuched  camp  which  has  been  con- 
structed at  Erzeroum.  The  fortress  itself,  exclusive  of 
t  ie  citadel  and  enceinte,  has  an  outer  circle  of  six  forts, 
which  lie  at  a  distance  of  from  1,000  to  2,500  metres 
from  the  enceinte,  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
lines  en  cremullere,  whilst  the  entrenched  camp  includes 
fifteen  detached  works.  All  these  works  are,  for  the 
most  part,  well  placed  and  constructed,  and  suitably 
provided  with  cover  according  to  modern  requirements. 
They  contain,  or  are  supposed  to  contain,  some  400  guns, 
of  which  at  least  fifty  are  Krupp  guns.  The  position 
occupied  by  the  entrenched  camp  is  naturally  one  of 
great  strength,  and  the  only  fault  which  can  be 
found  with  it  is  that,  owing  to  its  extent,  it 
would  require  at  least  25,000  men  to  hold  it. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  perhaps,  the  forts  are  not  quite 
as  judiciously  placed  as  they  might  have  been,  aud  two 
have  been  built  where  one  would  have  sufficed  ;  but 
taking  it  all  in  all,  Erzeroum,  which  is  the  key  to 
Armenia  and  Anatolia,  is  well  fitted  to  fulfil  the  task 
allotted  to  it.  Its  strategical  position  is  such  that  no 
Russian  force  could  venture  to  ignore  it,  and  to  effect  its 
reduction  would  require  a  large  army  and  a  long  siege, 
&  la  Plevna,  extending  over  many  mouths.  If  to  the 
formidable  difficulties  attending  its  capture  there  are 
added  the  further  facts  that  Erzeroum  is  over  650  miles 
from  the  Bosphorus  as  the  crow  flies,  that  communica- 
tion by  road  with  the  capital  is  at  all  times  precarious, 
and  during  several  months  of  the  year  almost  im- 
practicable, and  that  an  army  advancing  through 
Armenia  and  Anatolia  would  experience  grave  incon- 
venience in  obtaining  supplies,  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  any  Russian  army  attempting  to  reach 
Constantinople  through  Asia  Minor  would  suffer 
such  enormous  losses  that  merely  its  debris  would  succeed 
in  arriving  within  sight  of  its  mosques  and  minaiets.  If, 
therefore,  the  one  "  indirect  way  "  through  the  Balkans 
is  closed  it  is  still  more  evident  that  the  other,  through 
Asia  Minor,  is  yet  more  closely  barred.  The 
probabilities  are,  therefore,  that  Russia  can  only 
reajh  Constantinople  by  the  direct  and  shortest 
road  —the  sea  ;  and  the  strenuous  efforts  which  she  is 
making  to  increase  her  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as 
her  other  military  and  political  preparations,  go  far  to 
prove  that  she  herself  sees  clearly  and  plainly  that  such 
is  the  case.  No  doubt  an  army  would  ie  sent  to  operate 
in  Armenia,  but  now  as  ever  this  theatre  of  operations 
would  only  be  of  secondary  importance. 


Carrier  Pigeons  in  Peace  and  in  War.— In  heft  5 
of  Alte  und  Neue  Welt  there  is  an  interesting  account 
of  the  carrier-pigeon.  So  far  back  as  B.C.  44,  says  Pliny, 
Decimus  Brutus,  when  he  was  shut  up  in  Mutina,  sent 
pigeons  with  letters  tied  to  their  legs  iiito  his  friends' 
camp.  The  writer,  Herr  F.  Krey?sig,  tells  on  what 
memorable  occasions  the  carrier-pigeon  has  acted  as 
postman,  how  it  is  trained,  and  what  have  been  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  recent  years.  All  European 
countries  have  tried  the  pigeon  as  a  messenger  of  war, 
but  Germany  has  devoted  most  attention  to  it,  and  after 
Germany^  Italy. 
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THE  ALBERT  UNIVERSITY:   PROTESTS  AGAINST 
ITS  CHARTER 

MR.  CHUETON  COLLINS. 

Mr.  J.  Churtou  Collins  has  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  February  entitled  "  An  Ideal  University." 
Discussing  the  proposed  charter  of  the  Albert  Uni- 
versity, London,  he  says  : — 

The  public  verdict  on  the  present  charter  is  all  but  unani- 
mous. While  it  satisfies  no  one,  except  those  in  whose  in- 
terests it  is  framed,  it  has  sown  dissensions  and  provoked 
hostilities  which,  in  the  event  of  its  ratification,  are  never 
likely  to  be  composed.  If  it  be  passed  by  Parliament,  the 
result  cannot  but  be  most  disastrous  to  the  educational  in- 
terests of  London.  As  a  rule  Parliament  does  not  much  con- 
cern itself  with  matters  of  this  kind,  but  a  proposal  that 
these  two  colleges  —one  of  them  a  strictly  denominational 
establishment  which,  in  the  language  of  one  of  its  official 
supporters  of  this  charter,  "does  indeed  exclude  Nonconfor- 
mist?, but  that  is  all " — tacked  on  to  ten  medical  schools 
should  constitute  a  university  representing  the  richest  and 
most  populous  city  in  the  world,  is  an  absurdity  so  monstrous 
that  it  can  haidly  fail  to  attract  attenion. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Even  the  Quarterly  Revieio  has  not  a  word  to  say  in 
favour  of  the  draft  charter.    It  says : — 

But  whether  the  fusion  into  one  organic  whole  is  desirable 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  scheme  of  the  Albert  University 
fails  to  provide  for  it.  From  every  point  of  view  the  Draft 
Charter  appears  to  us  to  be  crude  and  inadequate.  It  gives 
additional  privileges  to  two  useful  and  important  teaching 
institutions  in  London,  but  it  does  not  add  to  their  resources 
or  their  teaching  power,  give  them  a  wider  scope,  or  increase 
their  means  of  usefulness.  It  does  not  give  to  the  teachers  what 
they  have  declared  to  be  indispensable,  an  examination  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  their  own  several  methods  and  courses  of 
instruction.  It  does  nothing,  and  hardly  professes  to  do 
anything,  for  the  improvement  of  medical  education.  It 
permits  the  female  students  of  University  College,  and  pre- 
sumably those  of  the  classes  at  Kensington,  to  count  their 
attendance  at  lectures  as  qualifications  for  a  degree,  but  it 
excludes  from  its  purview  women  in  other  colleges,  who  are 
receiving  regular  instruction  of  exactly  the  same  kind.  It 
seeks  to  offer  to  the  young  London  student  who  is  living  with 
his  parents  some  equivalent  for  the  academic  fellowship  and 
discipline  of  the  older  universities,  but  its  only  expedient 
for  effecting  this  object  is  to  insist  on  his  receiving  his  whole 
instruction  in  the  class-rooms  of  certain  privileged  professors. 
Finally,  the  scheme  fails  altogether  to  fulfil  either  the  original 
design  of  the  Teaching  University  Association,  or  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

THE  WESTMINSTER. 

Mr.  J.  Spencer  Hill,  in  the  Westminster,  denounces 
the  scheme  of  a  London  University  in  an  article  which 
concludes  as  follows  : — 

A  teaching  university  for  London,  if  it  is  to  achieve  success, 
must  avowedly  set  itself  to  satisfy  the  democratic  conditions 
of  the  age.  Such  a  university,  catholic  and  comprehensive, 
might  have  been  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  statesman- 
like report  of  the  Commissioners.  It  has,  however,  been 
deliberately  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  scheme  of  the  two 
colleges,  which  has  been  sanctioned  without  that  fair  and 
full  discussion  which  alone  can  give  it  any  weight  and 
authority.  This  scheme,  apart  from  these  considerations,  is 
open  to  serious  objection  on  the  following  points: — (1)  It 
gives  the  control  of  the  new  university  to  the  two  coreges 
alone,  in  spite  of  their  doubtful  university  status,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  educational  institutions  in  London  ; 
(2)  though  primarily  a  teaching  university,  it  can  appoint  no 
university  professors,  and  cannot  control  the  teachers  of  its 
constituent  colleges ;  (3)  it  makes  no  attempt  to  organise 
the  higher  education  of  London,  but  rather  hinders  its  free 
development ;  (4)  it  perpetuates  sectarian  restrictions,  and 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  Act  securing  religious  equality. 


WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
MANKIND. 

BY  PROF.   ALFRED  WALLACE. 

The  first  place  in  the  January  number  of  the  Arena  is 
given  to  an  article  on  "Human  Progress,  Past  and 
P^esent,,,  by  Prof.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who  starts 
from  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Francis  Gal  ton  that  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  Pericles  were  as  much  superior  to  our  race, 
intellectually,  as  our  race  is  superior  to  the  African 
negro.  After  tracing  the  various  causes  which 
have  tended  to  the  degradation,  and  those  which 
assist  in  the  development  of  mankind,  he  sympa- 
thetically explains  Prof.  Wissman's  theory  of  heredity, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  principles 
which  will  enable  the  human  race  to  accelerate  its  pro- 
gress are,  first,  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  by  natural 
causes,  and  secondly,  the  increasing  liberty  of  choice 
given  to  women  in  marriage.  It  is  this  which  points  to 
the  most  suggestive  and  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Wallace  a 
article.  It  is  a  scientific  re-enforcement  of  the  cause  of 
the  emancipation  of  women,  and  shows  that  progress  of 
the  cause  of  female  enfranchisement  is  identified  with  the 
progress  of  humanity.   Dr.  Wallace  says : — 

When  such  social  changes  have  been  effected  that  no 
woman  will  be  compelled,  either  by  hunger,  isolation,  or  social 
compulsion,  to  sell  herself  whether  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  and 
when  all  women  alike  shall  feel  the  refining  influence  of  a 
true  humanising  education,  of  beautiful  and  elevating  sur- 
roundings, and  of  a  public  opinion  which  shall  be  founded 
on  the  highest  aspirations  of  their  age  and  country,  the 
result  will  be  a  form  of  human  selection  which  will 
bring  about  a  continuous  advance  in  the  average  status  of 
the  race.  Under  such  conditions,  all  who  are  deformed  either 
in  body  or  mind,  though  they  may  be  able  to  lead  happy  and 
contented  lives,  will,  as  a  rule,  leave  no  children  to  inherit 
their  deformity.  Even  now  we  find  many  women  who  never 
marry  because  they  have  never  found  the  man  of  their  ideal. 
When  no  woman  will  be  compelled  to  marry  for  a  bare  living 
or  for  a  comfortable  home,  those  who  remain  unmarried  from 
their  own  free  choice  will  certainly  increase,  while  many 
others,  having  no  inducement  to  an  early  marriage,  will 
wait  till  they  meet  with  a  partner  who  is  really  congenial  to 
them. 

In  such  a  reformed  society  the  vicious  man,  the  man  of 
degraded  taste  or  of  feeble  intellect,  will  have  little  chance 
of  finding  a  wife,  and  his  bad  qualities  will  die  out  with 
himself.  The  most  perfect  and  beautiful  in  body  and  mind 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  most  sought  and  therefore  be 
most  likely  to  marry  early,  the  less  highly  endowed  later, 
and  the  least  gifted  in  anyway  the  latest  of  all,  and  this  will 
be  the  case  with  both  sexes.  From  this  varying  age  of 
marriage,  as  Mr.  Galton  has  shown,  there  will  result  a  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter,  and  this  cause 
continuing  at  work  for  successive  generations  will  at  length 
bring  the  average  man  to  be  the  equal  of  those  who  are  now 
among  the  more  advanced  of  the  race. 

In  the  Bookman  for  February  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  Window  in  Thrums  and  the  Auld  Licht  Kirk. 

The  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  for  February 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
lantern  department  of  their  mission  .  work.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  lent  out  their  lantern  slides  eight  hundred 
and  eight  times.  They  have  seventy-two  lanterns, 
and  they  think  that  they  represent  sixteen  to  two 
thousand  missionary  lantern  lectures.  Calculating 
the  average  attendance  at  one  hundred,  the  lantern  ha* 
brought  the  work  of  the  society  before  two  hundred 
thousand  persons. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Wanted,  16,000  Missionaries. 

In  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  there  are  two 
discussions  on  missionary  subjects  of  more  than  usual 
length  and  weight— one  by  Dr.  Gates,  on  "Christian 
Mifcsions  and  the  Highest  Use  of  Wealth,"  and  the  other 
by  Dr.  Northrop,  on  "  Some  Hindrances  to  the  Work 
of  Foreign  Missions."  Dr.  Northrop  lays  down  the 
following  two  propositions  which  he  considers  thoroughly 
reasonable  :  — 

1.  That  the  Christian  churches  of  the  world  should  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  sending  out  one  ordained 
missionary  for  every  fifty  thousand  of  the  accessible  pagan 
population  of  the  world, 

2.  That  no  church  ought  to  call  itself  thoroughly 
aggressive  and  evangelical  that  does  not  expend,  for  the 
support  of  missions  at  large,  at  least  one  dollar  for  every  five 
it  expends  for  itself. 

If  these  were  carried  out  the  number  of  ordained 
missionaries  would  rise  at  once  from  four  to  twenty 
thousand,  the  churches  would  have  to  increase  the  mis- 
sionary revenue  fivefold.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is 
at  present  only  one  preacher  to  400,000  persons  in  the 
heathen  world.  The  total  average  expenditure  on  foreign 
missions  per  member  of  United  States  churches  is  Is.  6d. 

A  Novel  for  the  Peace  Society. 

The  Peace  Society  will  do  well  to  translate  at  once 
Bertha  von  Suttner's  story,  "Die  Waffen  Nieder,"  Lay 
Down  Your  Arms,  a  story  of  a  life  published  at  Dresden. 
It  is  declared  by  many  German  critics  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  anti-war  novel  that  has 
ever  appeared.  There  is  some  account  given  of  it  in  the 
International  Journal  of  Ethics,  by  a  writer  who  believes 
that  "Die  Waffen  Nieder"will  be  the  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  of  the  war  system  : — 

During  the  debate  on  the  budget  in  the  Austrian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  18th  of  April,  1890,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Herr  von  Dunajewski,  felt  impelled  to  say,  14  It  is 
not  a  professional  politician,  it  is  a  German  lady,  Bertha  von 
Suttner,  who  in  a  recent  work  of  fiction  has  drawn  such  a 
picture  of  war  as  must  send  a  shudder  through  every  reader. 
I  pray  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  that  book.  If  any  one, 
after  having  done  so,  still  retains  a  passion  for  war,  I  can 
only  sincerely  pity  him. 

A  Demoralised  Parrot. 

In  Comhill,  Mr.  Grant  Alien  has  an  interesting  pape< , 
entitled  "Pretty  Poll,"  in  whioh  he  describes  with  his  facile 
pen  the  habits  of  the  parrot  tribe.  They  are  all  vegetarians 
with  the  exception  of  the  New  Zealand  Kea. 

The  settlers  have  taught  the  Maori  to  wear  tall  hats  and  to 
drink  strong  liquors :  and  they  have  thrown  temptation  in 
the  way  of  even  the  once  innocent  native  parrot.  Before  the 
white  man  came,  in  fact,  the  kea  was  a  mild-mannered  fruit- 
eating  or  honey-sucking  bird.  But  as  soon  as  sheep-stations 
were  established  in  the  island  these  degenerate  parrots  began 
to  acquire  a  distinct  taste  for  raw  mutton.  At  first,  to  be  sure, 
they  ate  only  the  sheep's  heads  and  offal  that  were  thrown 
out  from  the  slaughter-houses,  picking  the  bones  as  clean  of 
meat  as  a  dog  or  a  jackal.  Bat  in  process  of  time,  as  the  taste 
for  blood  grew  upon  them,  a  still  viler  idea  entered  into 
their  wicked  heads.  The  first  step  on  the  downward  path 
suggested  the  second.  If  dead  sheep  are  good  to  eat,  why 
not  also  living  .ones  ?  The  kea,  pondering  deeply  on  this 
abstruse  problem,  solved  it  at  once  with  an  emphatic  affirma- 
tive. And  he  straightway  proceeded  to  act  upon  his  con- 
victions, and  invent  a  really  hideous  mode  of  procedure. 
Perching  on  the  backs  of  the  living  sheep  he  has  now  learnt 
the  exact  spot  where  the  kidneys  are  to  be  found ;  and  he 
tears  open  the  flesh  to  get  at  these  dainty  morsels,  which 
he  pulls  out  and  devours,  leaving  the  unhappy  animal  to  die 
in  mi;-erable  agony.  As  many  as  two  hundred  ewes  have 
thus  been  killed  in  a  night  at  a  single  station. 


The  Progressive  Income  Tax  in  Prussia. 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  publishes  an  artidi* 
by  J.  A.  Hill,  upon  the  Prussian  Income  Tax,  from 
which  it  appears  that  last  year  the  Prussians  elab- 
orated their  income-tax  to  such  a  degree  that  there 
are  seventy-five  different  classes  of  income  -  tax  payers 
between  those  who  have  £150  a  year  and  those  who  have 
£6,000  per  annum.  There  are  some  curious  exemptions 
as  a  kind  of  reward  upon  child-bearing.    For  instance : — 

An  income  of  £45  10s.  will  now  be  exempt  from  taxation  if 
there  is  one  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  in  the  family,  an 
income  of  £50  if  there  are  two  such  children,  and  so  on. 
Beginning  with  the  lowest  class,  which  includes  incomes 
from  £45  to  £52,  the  tax  is  I  per  cent,  of  the  mean  income. 
This  rate  increases  until  it  reaches  3  per  cent,  on 
an  income  of  £500,  which  was  the  uniform  rate  per. 
cent,  of  the  former  income  tax.  In  the  Ministerial 
Bill  the  progression  ceased  at  this  point ;  and  there- 
after the  rate  was  uniformly  3  per  cent,  of  the  mean 
income  in  each  class.  But  the  Lower  House  of  the  Landtag 
was  not  content  with  this.  Unlike  its  predecessor  of  1847-51, 
it  was  more  radical  than  the  Government,  and  in  the  Bill  as 
finally  passed  the  3  per  cent,  rate  is  retained  only  on  incomes 
between  £500  and  £1,500.  Then  the  progression  begins 
again,  and  continues  until  the  rate  reaches  10'4  per  cent,  on 
an  income  of  £20,000.  Thereafter  this  remains  the  uniform 
rate  per  cent,  estimated  on  the  minimum  income  of  each 
class ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  tax  increases  200  marks  for 
every  5,000  marks*  increase  of  income. 

The  Rabbit  Plague  in  Australia. 

In  Scribne/s  Magazine  there  is  an  interesting  article  on 
u  Station  Life  in  Australia/*  by  S.  Dickinson,  in  which  he 
gives  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  rabbit  plague. 
They  were  originally  introduced  by  a  squatter  near  Mel- 
bourne, who  thought  that  the  sight  of  them  would  remind 
him  of  home.  They  did,  but  they  cost  him  £50,000  before 
they  were  done  with  him,  and  that  little  reminiscence 
is  costing  the  colonies  £700,000  per  annum.  A  pair  of 
rabbits  in  five  years  are  capable  of  producing  a  progeny 
of  twenty  millions,  and  in  Australia  they  seem  to  nave 
acted  up  to  their  capacity : — 

In  all  but  the  remoter  sections  however,  the  rabbits  are 
now  fairly  under  control ;  one  rabbiter  with  a  pack  of  dogs 
supervises  stations  where  one  hundred  were  employed  ten 
years  ago,  and  with  ordinary  vigilance  the  squatters  have 
little  to  fear.  Millions  of  the  animals  have  been  killed  by 
fencing  in  the  water  holes  and  dams  during  a  dry  season 
whereby  they  died  of  thirst,  and  lay  in  enormous  pilet 
against  the  obstructions  they  had  frantically  and  vainly 
striven  to  climb,  and  poisoned  grain  and  fruit  have  killed 
myriads  more. 

Rabbits  are  not  the  only  mischiefs  which  have  be*n 
introduced  into  Australia  out  of  love  of  the  old 
country : — 

Another  great  pest  to  the  squatters  is  developing  in  the 
foxes,  two  of  which  were  imported  from  Cumberland  some 
Tears  ago  by  a  wealthy  station-owner,  who  thought  that  they 
might  breed,  and  give  himself  and  friends  an  occasional  day 
with  the  hounds.  His  modest  desires  were  soon  met  in  the 
development  of  a  race  of  foxes  far  surpassing  the  English 
variety  in  strength  and  aggressiveness,  which  not  only 
devour  many  sheep,  but  out  of  pure  depravity  worry  and  kill 
ten  times  as  many  as  they  can  eat.  When  to  these  plagues 
is  added  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  acres  from  the  spread  of 
the  thistle,  which  a  canny  Scot  brought  from  the  Highlands  to 
keep  alive  in  his  breast  the  memories  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  ; 
the  well-nigh  resistless  inroads  of  furze,  and,  in  New 
Zealand,  the  blocking- up  of  rivers  by  English  watercress, 
which  in  its  new  home  grows  a  dozen  feet  in  length,  and  has 
to  be  dredged  out  to  keep  navigation  open,  it  may  be  under- 
stood that  colonials  look  with  jaundiced  eye  upon  suggestions 
of  any  further  interference  with  Australian  nature* 
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An  Anglican  View  of  Canon  Driver. 

The  Church  Quarterly,  writing  on  Canon  Driver's  "In- 
troduction to  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament,"  pretests 
against  any  premature  adoption  of  the  results  of  the  new 
criticism.  Tbe  English  have  too  much  practical  common 
sense,  the  reviewer  thinks,  to  accept  the  view  of  Jewish 
history  which  Canon  Driver  gives  to  them.  He  does  not 
denounce  Canon  Driver  but  he  maintains  that  his  methods 
of  criticism  involving,  as  they  do,  a  constrained  manufac- 
ture of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  must  in  the 
end  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  narrative 
as  it  stands.  And  if  we  lose  our  confidence  in  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  narrative,  how  long,  .it  may  be  permitted 
to  ask,  will  our  belief  in  its  inspiration  survive  ?  But  he 
has  no  fear  however,  for  the  English  people  have  no 
great  love  for  fine-spun  theories  and  ingenious  systems. 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Discovery.  ^ 
The  "Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund"  for  January  contains  the  following  announcement : 

The  books  now  contained  in  the  Society's  publications  com- 
prise an  amount  of  information  on  Palestine,  and  on  the 
researches  conducted  in  the  country,  which  can  be  found  in 
no  other  publications.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  no 
single  traveller,  however  well  equipped  by  previous  know- 
ledge, can  compete  with  a  scientific  body  of  explorers,  in- 
structed in  the  periods  required,  and  provided  with  all  the 
instruments  necessary  for  carrying  out  their  work.  The 
books  are  the  following  (the  whole  set,l  to  16,can  be  obtained 
by  subscribers  to  the  fund,  by  application  to  the  head  office 
only,  24,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  for  £3  Is.  Gd.,  carriage  paid  to 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  only)  :— 

•  Tbe  thirtieth  volume  of  the  series  is  by  Henry  A. 
Harper — "  The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries. " 

This  work,  written  by  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  is  an  endeavour  to 
present  in  a  simple  and  popular,  but  yet  a  connected  form, 
the  Biblical  results  of  twenty-two  years'  work  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  The  writer  has  also  availed  himself 
*of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  American  Expeditions 
and  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  as  well  as  dis- 
coveries of  interest  made  by  independent  travellers.  The 
Bible  story,  from  tbe  call  of  Abraham  to  the  Captivity,  is 
taken,  and  details  given  of  the  light  thrown  by  modern 
research  on  the  sacred  annals.  Eastern  customs  and  modes 
of  thought  are  explained  whenever  the  writer  thought  that 
they  illustrated  the  text.  This  plain  and  simple  method  has 
never  before  been  adopted  in  dealing  with  modern  discovery. 
The  4th  December  witnessed  the  opening  of  a  portion  (46 
kilometres  out  of  a  total  of  87)  of  the  railway  between  Jaffa 
and  Jerusalem.  The  first  idea  of  the  railway  was  conceived 
by  a  Jew,  M.  Navon,  of  Jerusalem  ;  it  has  been  executed  by 
French  engineers,  and  the  issue  of  the  shares  of  the  company 
has  been  entrusted  to  a  bank  in  Paris,  the  directors  of  which 
are  pronounced  Ultramontanes.  The  steam  locomotive  in 
Jerusalem  has  been  preceded  by  \  still  more  recent  invention 
of  modern  science  —the  electric  light.  The  undertaking  is 
being  financed  by  "a  party  of  the  extreme  orthodox 
Catholics,"  who  are  believed  to  have  taken  it  up  14  with  the 
view  of  making  Jerusalem  annually  the  resort  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  besides  the  great  influence  they  will  be 
able  to  exercise  in  future  over  the  inhabitants. 

Some  Railway  Facts  and  Figures. 

There  is  a  paper  illustrated  with  copious  pictures  of 
locomotives,  in  the  English  IUttstrated,  describing  the 
L.  and  N.W.  Locomotive  Works  at  Crewe.  The 
London  and  North- Western  engines  burn  3,095  tons 
of  coal  -every  day  in  the  year.  One  engine,  the  "  Charles 
Dickens,"  last  September  completed  a  million  miles  run 
in  little  more  than  nine  and  a-half  years,  that  is  to  say, 
it  ran  more  than  100,000  miles  a  year,  and  consumed  in 
the  course  of  that  time  12,515  tons  of  coal,  that  is  to 
say,  it  requires  about  a  ton  of  coal  to  carry  a  train  80 


miles.  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  has  run  from  xYing  to 
Bletchley  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  an  hour.  The  writer 
strings  together  the  following  figures  concerning  the 
London  and  North- Western  : — 

Capital,  £101,000,000.  Revenue  per  annum,  £11,580,000. 
Expenditure  per  annum,  £6,229,000.  Number  of  persons 
employed  by  company,  60,000.  Number  of  persons  employed 
in  locomotive  department,  18,030.  Miles  operated  on,  2,700 ; 
engines  owned,  2,620;  carriages  owned,  6,000;  waggons 
owned,  57,000;  carts,  3,500 ;  horses,  3,500 ;  steamships,  20.  Pas- 
sengers carried  annually,  63,000,000 ;  weight  of  tickets  issued 
annually,  50  tons ;  tons  of  goods  and  minerals  carried 
annually,  37,500,000.  Number  of  stations,  800 ;  signal  cibins, 
1,500  ;  signal  levers  in  use,  32,000 ;  signal  lamps  lighted  every 
night,  17,000.  Value  of  work  done  at  Crewe  for  various 
departments,  £650,000;  mileage  per  annum,  61,417,483  ;  fuel 
consumed,  1,129,612  tons;  water  used,  8,416,000  tons; 
number  of  special  trains  run— passengers,  56,000:  goods. 
155,000.  * 

Poor  Law  Reform. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bourne,  in  MacmiiUm  for  February,  lifts  up 
his  parable  against  State  Pensions.  He  maintains  that 
if  we  once  begin  compulsory  pensions 
we  should  witness  a  repetition  of  the  process  which  has 
been  observed  in  the  history  of  elementary  education.  Just 
as  State-assistance  was  followed  by  compulsion,  and  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school  led  to  free  education,  so  com- 
pulsory insurance  would  very  possibly  result  in  free  pensions. 
What,  then,  should  be  done?  Mr.  Bourne  thinks  that 
nothing  much  more  can  be  done  excepting  humanise  the 
workhouse.    He  says : — 

In  recent  years  much  improvement  has  been  effected  in 
workhouses,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  changes  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
most  desirable  are  in  the  direction  of  better  classification 
and  of  providing  suitable  occupation.  Elaborate 
classification  no  doubt  entails  much  expense,  but 
money  can  scarcely  be  better  spent  than  in  insuring  that 
comparatively  respectable  people  are  not  compelled  to 
associate  with  the  depraved.  Want  of  employment,  again,  is 
probably  the  cause  of  much  of  the  dreariness  which  strikes 
the  visitor  in  the  workkouse.  Why  should  not  old  people  be 
encouraged  to  occupy  their  time  in  work  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  ?  Any  reform 
of  this  kind  makes  life  in  the  workhouse  happier  without 
making  it  in  any  way  more  attractive  in  anticipation. 

Romance  and  Youth. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  in  Macmillan  for 
February,  by  "W.  P.  J.,"  entitled  ".Romance  and 
Youth."  The  author  discusses  the  ages  of  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  a  romance  and  history.  Bayle  calcu- 
lates it  must  have  been  fifty  years  at  least  when 
Paris  carried  Helen  off  to  Troy,  and  that  she  was 
sixty  when  Menelaus  got  her  back  again,  and  seventy 
when  Telemachus  found  her  the  reigning  beauty  of  the 
Spartan  Court.  Cleopatra  was  twenty-one  when  she 
met  Julius  Ccesar,  twenty-eight  when  she  captivated 
Mark  Antony,  and  she  died  at  thirty-nine.  Diane  of 
Poictiers  was  forty-eight  when  she  made  a  captive 
of  Henry  II.,  who  was  only  twenty-nine.  She  remained 
as  fair,  fresh,  and  lovable  at  seventy  as  she  she  was  at 
thirty.  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  had  as  a  lover,  M.  de  Sevigne, 
when  she  was  thirty,  and  M.  de  Sevigne's  son  when  she 
was  fifty-five.  She  lived  to  be  eighty-nine.  In  war  he 
notes  that  Hannibal  was  twenty-nine  when  ho  invaded 
Italy,  Scipio  thirty-two  at  the  crowning  victory  of  Zama ; 
Cosimo,  Duke  of  Florence,  governed  that  city  when  he 
was  seventeen,  and  Augustus  Ciesar  was  universal  and 
supreme  judge  of  the  world  when  he  was  but  nineteen. 
Pitt  was  Minister  at  twenty-three,  Alexander  died  at 
thirty-two  after  marrying  three  wives,  and  conquering  the 
world.  Conde  won  the  battle  of  Rocroi  when  he  was 
two-and-twent^.git.zed  fay  CoOgle 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  for  February  is  a  very  strong 
number.  I  have  quoted  extensively  from  the  four 
articles  upon  Cardinal  Manning  in  another  place. 

M.  Dfl  LAVBLEYBS  LAST  ARTICLE. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  Italy  is  the  title  of  the  first 
paper,  which  is  the  last  article  M.  de  Laveleye  wrote. 
Italy,  in  M.  de  Laveleye's  opinion,  has  taken  the  wrong 
tack  by  associating  herself  with  Germany  and  Austria  : 
she  would  have  been  better  advised  if  she  had  pursued 
the  policy  of  reserve  : — 

Her  unity  once  secured  ana  coniirmed,  after  1870,  she 
would  have  restricted  herself  to  an  attitude  of  complete 
reserve.  Imitating  Switzerland,  or— if  such  a  comparison  be 
humiliating— the  United  States,  she  would  have  interested 
herself  solely  in  her  own  affairs.  She  would  have  refused  all 
active  intervention  in  the  regulation  of  European  matters, 
save  always  to  raise  a  perfectly  disinterested  voice  in  support 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  the  rights  of  oppressed  populations. 
She  would  on  no  account  have  committed  herself  to  the  peri- 
lous chimera  of  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  could  only  lead  her  to  antagonism  with  France,  and 
consequently  to  the  need  of  allies  in  the  event  of  such 
antagonism  culminating  in  conflict. 

SIB.  HENRY  PARKES  ON  THE  LABOUR  PARTY. 

There  is  a  very  curious  paper  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  written  five  months  before 
the  last;  his  account  of  the  labour  party  when  it 
came  into  existence,  and  his  account  of  the  same  party 
when  it  had  thrown  him  out  of  office  is  very  remarkable. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt,  from  Sir  Henry 
Parkes's  statement,  that  the  election  of  Labour  members 
to  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  was  about  the 
worst  blow  that  has  been  dealt  at  labour  in  New  South 
Wales.  When  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  finished  his 
narrative,  he  sums  up  In  the  following  fashion : — 

Thus  the  cause  of  Protection  was  won  in  the  first  struggle 
by  a  narrow  majority ;  and  thus  the  Labour  party  of  New 
South  Wales  was  shattered  to  pieces. 

As  members  of  Parliament,  I  have  no  desire  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  Labour  members  are  the  worst  Far 
worse  are  they  who  have  designedly  sat  amongst  them, 
poisoned  their  minds,  and  employed  every  adroit  endeavour 
to  turn  the  Labour  vote  to  their  own  sinister  account.  The 
bulk  of  the  Labour  members  are  well-meaning,  respectable 
men.  The  result  so  far  only  proves  that  no  man  can  learn 
to  make  laws,  any  more  than  he  can  learn  to  make  shoes 
without  some  sort  of  preparation. 

THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  PERSIA. 

Sheikh  Djemal  ed  Din  has  an  article  full  of  sonorous 
rhetoric,  and  of  no  little  pathetic  force,  on  the  reign  of 
terror  in  Persia.  Things  in  that  country  seem  to  be 
pretty  bad.   The  Sheikh  says  : — 

Three  hundred  of  my  companions  now  languish  in 
dungeons^  from  which  they  are  pulled  at  intervals  to  be 
bastinadoed— their  feet  beaten  into  a  jelly  (these  are  refined 
students,  men  of  brain  and  heart,  and  some  are  nobles  and 
ex-Ministers,  and  the  best  blood  of  Persia)— others  have 
their  ears  cut  off,  their  eyes  taken  out,  their  noses  slit,  their 
joints  wrenched,  and  so  they  linger  and  so  they  die.  As  I 
write  news  comes  to  me :  My  dearest  and  oldest  friend  has 
had  his  head  cut  off  without  accusation,  without  trial,  or 
defence  of  any  kind.  So  I  am  entitled  to  speak  of  all  this 
at  first  hand.   The  African  slave  trade,  the  worst  atrocities 


of  the  past,  pale  before  what  is  at  this  moment  going  on  in 
Persia  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  English  and  Russian 
legations. 

These  things  being  so,  he  cries  aloud  :  "  I,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Persian  people,  lift  up  my  voice  on  high 
and  demand  a  word  from  England  "  : — 

A  word  from  a  free,  powerful  people,  on  behalf  of  a  be- 
leaguered and  enslaved,  but  noble,  active-minded,  and  capable 
people.  This  is  all  we  want  at  present ;  but  that  word  must 
come  soon,  ere  more  victims  are  immolated  in  prison,  more 
hearts  broken,  more  resources  squandered,  more  thousands 
banished;  change,  change,  any  change  would  be  for  the 
better.  That  is  what  Persia  demands.  The  word  will  out 
which  has  been  smouldering  in  a  million  ruined  homes,  but 
now  rolls  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  full  of  ominous  thunder 
and  of  irresistible  rush  ;  its  echo  has  at  last  reached  England  ; 
"  Change  the  Government,  or  dethrone  the  Shah ! " 

MORE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Sir  Gavan  Duffy  gives  us  the  second  instalment  of 
his  conversations  and  correspondence  with  Thomas 
Carlyle,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  conversations 
which  took  place  during  his  visit  to  Ireland.  There  is  a> 
good  deal  about  their  visits  to  Irish  workhouses,  and 
Carlyle's  opinions  on  many  things :  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Henry  the  Eighth  :— 

I  inquired  if  he  saw  much  of  Thackeray*  No,  he  said,  not 
latterly.  Thackeray  was  much  enraged  with  him  because, 
after  he  made  a  book  of  travels  for  the  P.  &  O.  Company, 
who  had  invited  him  to  go  on  a  voyage  to  Africa  in  one  of 
their  steamers,  he  (Carlyle)  had  compared  the  transaction  to 
the  practice  of  a  blind  fiddler  going  to  and  fro  on  a  penny 
ferry-boat  in  Scotland,  and  playing  tunes  to  the  passengers 
for  halfpence. 

Dickens  he  held  to  be  a  good  little  fellow,  whose  theory4 
of  life  was  entirely  wrong,  and  whose  chief  faculty  was 
that  of  a  comic  actor.  Speaking  of  Carlyle's  methods  of 
work,  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  says  that  Mr.  Carlyle — 

Had  found  the  little  wooden  pegs  which  washerwomen 
employ  to  fasten  clothes  to  a  line  highly  convenient  for 
keeping  together  bits  of  notes  and  agenda  on  the  same  special 
point.  It  was  his  habit  to  paste  on  a  screen  in  his  workroom 
engraved  portraits,  when  no  better  could  be  had,  of  the  people 
he  was  then  writing  about.  It  kept  the  image  of  the  man 
steadily  in  view,  and  one  must  have  a  clear  image  of  him  in 
the  mind  before  it  was  in  the  least  possible  to  make  him  be 
seen  by  the  reader. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  Carlyle  thought,  was  one  of  the- 
best  kings  England  had  ever  got,  a  patient,  resolute,  de- 
cisive man,  who  very  likely  did  not  regard  himself  as- 
doing  wrong  when  he  did  many  of  those  things  over 
which  modern  sentimentality  grows  so  impatient.  Then 
we  have  Mr.  Carlyle's  opinion  upon  Buckle,  whose  book 
he  would  not  read,  of  Mazzini,  Lynch  Law,  W.  E.  Forster, 
etc.  Mr.  Carlyle  left  Ireland  with  a  conviction  that  the- 
Irish  problem  was  to  make  a  beginning  in  checking 
pauperism. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  are  Miss  Colenso's  and  Miss  A. 
Werner's  joint  article  on  "  The  Relations  of  the  Whites 
and  Blacks  in  Natal,"  and  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton's  "  Expo- 
sition of  Colonial  Opinion  on  Home  Rule." 

Canon  Driver  writes  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  of 
Principal  Cave  on  "  The  Hexateuch."  Mr.  Walter  Pater 
has  one  of  his  characteristic  essays  upon  the  genius  of 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February  there  are 
several  good  articles  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

The  first  place  after  Lord  Tennyson's  poem  on  the 
•death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  is  given  to  Lord  Bram- 
well's  vindication  of  cross-examination.  Lord  Brain  well 
of  course  stands  up  for  the  Bar.  The  moral  responsibility 
for  the  insinuating  of  falsehood  in  examination  he  lays 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  solicitors,  whom,  he  presumes, 
4  4  are  very  capable  gentlemen  who  have  honestly  taken  up 
their  client's  case,  believe  it  right,  his  witnesses  honest, 
the  opposite  party  a  rogue,  and  his  witnesses  according." 
But  this  assumption  is  not  according  to  the  facts.  Every 
barrister  knows  that  the  question  of  the  right  or  wrong 
of  a  case  entrusted  to  his  care  is  the  very  last  ques- 
tion that  enters  into  the  minds  of  the  solicitors  who 
draw  up  his  instructions.  Lord  B ram  well  defends 
Sir  Charles  Russell's  action  in  the  Pearl  case,  and 
maintains  that  to  impute  immorality  to  a  witness  neither 
affects  his  intelligence  or  credibility.  4  4  For  juries 
do  not  distrust  a  witness  for  breaches  of  morality  of  a 
kind  which  they  know  are  commonly  committed.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  distrust  the  major  part  of  mankind." 
Lord  Bramwell  stoutly  asserts  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
counsel  to  put  "every  question  which  bears  upon  a 
witness's  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  his  intelligence 
and  honesty."  This  dictum  might  justify  the  most 
searching  examination  into  the  "general  intelligence" 
of  every  witness  put  into  the  witness-box,  and  any 
question  which  could  be  held  to  bear  upon  his  intelligence 
would,  according  to  Lord  Bramwell,  be  admissible. 

THK  TRAFFIC  IN  SERMONS. 

The  Rev.  B.  J.  Johns  has  a  paper  full  of  interesting 
detail  as  to  the  trade  which  has  eprung  up  between  the 
clergy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  writers  of  hack  sermons, 
supplied  at  10s.  a  quarter,  on  the  other.  Nine-tenths  of 
them  are  dry,  dreary,  dull,  commonplace  platitudes.  Mr. 
Johns  thinks  that  the  preaching  of  the  English  clergy, 
as  a  whole,  is  not  efficient ;  it  is  wearisome,  and  therefore 
a  failure.  He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  English 
clergymen  have  little  training  in  the  choice  of  topics,  and 
none  at  all  in  the  writing  of  sermons ;  and  they  have 
what  is  worse  than  all  else,  an  ample  supply  of  lithograph 
or  manuscript  sermons  ready  to  hand  from  9d.  to  a  guinea. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Admiral  Seymour  has  a  most  interesting  report  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  a  map  of  the  section.  It  is  enough  to  make  the 
heart  of  a  shareholder  sink  within  him  to  read  Admiral 
Seymour's  paper.  Lesseps  declared  he  would  make  a 
level  canal  from  sea  to  sea  for  twenty  million  sterling  ;  he 
has  spent  fifty  millions  sterling,  and  only  one-fifth 
of  the  work  is  done.  The  Commissioners  calculate  that  it 
will  require  thirty-five  million  more  to  make  a  canal  with 
locks  across  the  Isthmus.  The  work  which  has  already 
been  done  is  rapidly  falling  to  pieces,  and  it  is  impossible 
after  reading  Admiral  Seymour's  paper  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  human  probability  of  that  canal  being  cut. 
The  river  Chages  rises  forty  feet  in  a  single  day,  and  the 
embankment,  which  is  to  keep  its  waters  from  destroying 
the  canal,  has  not  yet  been  built.  It  rains  sometimes  in 
Panama  an  inch  in  an  hour,  and  the  average  rainfall  is 
five  times  as  great  as  that  of  London.  Vegetation  springs 
up  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  of  the  works  will  soon  be 
buried  out  of  sight. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  two  lady's  articles,  both  charming  in  their 
way.    One  is  by  "  Violet  Fane,"  entitled  "  Two  Moods  of 


a  Man,"  the  first  mood  being  when  he  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  ;  or,  as  she  calls  it,  in  "passions  trance,"  and 
the  other  when  passion's  trance  has  passed,  and  he  only 
wishes  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  woman  he  once 
idolised.  The  other  paper  is  by  Lady  Eva  Wynd- 
ham  Quin,  "A  Trip  to  Travanoore,"  which  is  short 
but  bright.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Jessopp  has  one  of  hw 
admirable  local  historical  papers  on  Castle  Acre.  Mr. 
Knowles  announces  that  he  has  received  £1,000  for  Liu 
ShishkoffFund. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmank,  in  the  Neio  Review,  states  very 
strongly  and  clearly  the  arguments  in  favour  of  estab- 
lishing a  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  behind  the 
present  National  Gallery,  on  the  site  occupied  by  St. 
George's  Barracks  and  Paiade.  His  paper  is  illustrated 
with  ground  plans  of  the  various  sites  that  have  been 
proposed,  and  if  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  Mr.  Tate  as 
it  has  upon  the  general  reader,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
local  habitation  for  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art 
will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  discusses  the  next  step  in  the 
reform  of  Divorce  laws.  Her  paper  is  simply  a  plea  lor 
promoting  divorce  in  cases  or  drunkenness,  madness, 
and  felony.  She  pleads  that  this  change  does  not  stretch 
out  as  far  as  caprice,  as  mental  inharmoniousness,  as 
satiety,  or  even  as  far  as  mutual  boredom.  It  stretches  out 
only  as  far  as  those  causes  which  vitiate  the  essential 
meaning  and  true  objects  of  marriage.  It  stretches  out, 
she  says,  to  the  well-being  of  the  family,  and  the  conse- 
quent well-being  of  the  State. 

The  fir*t  part  of  Emile  Zola's  44  Three  Wars  "  appears  in 
translation.  It  is  chiefly  autobiographical,  describing  the 
novelist's  reminiscences  of  the  Crimean  War.  "  War," 
he  says,  44  is  in  the  blood  of  man.  War  is  a  direct 
necessity,  like  death  ;  but  it  may  be  that  we  must  have 
something  of  a  dung-heap  to  keep  civilisation  in  flower." 

Professor  R.  L.  Garner  continues  his  account  of  his 
efforts  to  learn  the  language  of  monkeys.  He  has  devoted 
several  months  to  the  discovery  of  the  monkey-word  for 
food,  and  he  feels  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains.  He  is 
now  on  the  trail  of  a  new  word.  When  he  finds  it,  he 
will  be  in  the  seventh  heaven. 


A  Hint  to  Novelists  — Mr.  Walter  Besant,  writing  on 
44  Literary  Collaboration,"  in  the  New  Review,  recommends 
very  strongly  to  every  young  literary  working-man  the 
following  plan  : — 

I  would  advise  him  to  find  among  his  friends — cousins- 
sister's  friends— a  girl,  intelligent,  sympathetic,  and  quick ;  a 
girl  who  will  lend  him  her  ear,  listen  to  his  plot,  and  discuss 
his  characters.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  get  engaged  to  her 
— that  is  a  detail :  if  he  does  it  might  not  injure  the  collab- 
oration. She  should  be  a  girl  of  quick  imagination,  who 
does  not,  or  cannot,  write — there  are  still,  happily,  many 
such  girls.  When  he  has  confided  to  her  his  charac- 
ters all  in  the  rough,  with  the  part  they  have 
to  play  all  in  the  rough,  he  may  reckon  on  presently 
getting  them  back  again,  but  advanced  —  much  less 
in  the  rough.  Woman  does  not  create,  but  she  receives, 
moulds,  and  developes.  The  figures  will  go  back  to  their 
creator,  distinct  and  clear,  no  longer  shivering  unclothed, 
but  made  up  and  dressed  for  the  stage.  Merely  by  talking 
with  this  girl  everything  that  was  chaotic  falls  into  oi  der ; 
the  characters  which  were  dim  and  shapeless,  become  alive, 
full  grown,  articulate.  As  in  every  day  life,  so  in  imaginative 
work,  woman  should  be  man's  best  partner. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  a  lady  novelist 

would  think  of  the  converse  of  this  suggestion. 
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FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
for  February  is  by  Professor  W.  Crookes,  entitled, 

"  SOME  POSSIBILITIES  OP  ELECTRICITY," 

which  is  enough  to  take  away  one's  breath.  The  writer 
maintains  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  a 
short  time,  we  shall  be  able  to 'telegraph  without  wires 
in  any  direction.  As  we  have  to  telegraph  without  wires, 
so  we  shall  have  electric  light  without  connecting  the 
lamp  to  any  current.  Professor  Crookes  gives  a  clear 
run  to  his  fancy,  and  thinks  that  we  may,  by  electrical 
action,  rout  the  parasitical  insects  and  fungi  which  in 
some  seasons  rob  us  of  no  less  than  the  tenth  of  our 
crops.  At  present  there  is  796,800  horse-power  of  the 
sun's  rays  wasted  on  every  acre  of  land.  If  it  could  be 
yoked  by  electricity,  what  could  not  be  done  ?  Elec- 
tricians, he  thinks,  should  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the 
control  of  the  weather,  and  always  make  it  wet  at  night- 
time, and  sunshiny  all  the  day;  and  when  it  has  to 
rain,  rain  a  downpour  never  a  drizzle.  Incidentally, 
he  would  abolish  London  fogs  and  sterilise  all  diseased 
germs  in  the  water  supply. 

THE  ROAD  PROM  MASHONALAND. 

Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  describes  how  he  came  down 
from  Mashonaland,  from  Umtali  to  Beira,  in  a  two-wheeled 
cart  drawn  by  asses,  which  did  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  a 
day.  Fully  £2,000  worth  of  waggons  are  lying  on  the 
veldt  rusting  to  pieces.  Three  lions  penetrated  their  camp 
overnight,  and  killed  three  donkeys.  Of  all  places  in  the 
world  Beira  is  the  most  horrible,  vet  in  spite  of  fever, 
heat  and  sand,  it  is  an  excellent  harbour,  the  onl  v  harbour 
for  the  proposed  railway  to  the  interior.  It  will  be  two 
years  before  the  line  is  completed.  When  it  is  .finished 
then  people  can  go  trom  Mashonaland  ;  but  not  before. 

A  TYPICAL  AUSTRALIAN . 

Mr.  Francis  Adams  writes  a  racy  article  on  some 
Australian  men  of  mark,  finishing  up  with  a  somewhat 
average  sketch  of  the  man  who  is  the  presiding  influence 
of  the  average  influential  newspaper. 

Of  all  the  types  I  have  taken,  he  is  far  away  the  most 
typical— the  tall,  coarse,  strong-jawed,  greedy,  poshing, 
talented  man,  with  his  secularised  religion  and  his  commer- 
cialised democracy.  That  is  the  "  civilised  Australian."  If 
England  can  strike  a  bargain  with  him,  Imperial  Federation 
may,  despite  everything,  yet  become  a  fact ;  but  there  will 
never  be  the  chance  of  such  another  44  confidence*  trick  "  as 
she  played  over  the  Naval  Defence  Bill. 

MADAME  BODICHON. 

Miss  Betham-Edwards  contributes  a  reminiscence  of 
Madame  Bodichon » 

The  foundress  or  Girton  College,  the  originator  of  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  the  re- planter  of  vast  tracts  of  Algeria  by 
means  of  the  Eucalyptus  globulus,  has  won  for  herself  an  in- 
contestable place  in  contemporary  history.  As  an  educa- 
tionalist, social  reformer,  and  philanthropist,  she  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  future  biographers. 

It  seems  it  was  Madame  Bodichon  and  Barbara  Leigh 
Smith  with  whom  George  Eliot  took  counsel  before  she 
consented  to  live  with  George  Lewes : — 

On  the  brink  ot  that  decision,  when  womanly  pride  and 
love  were  battling  for  mastery,  when  the  great  novelist  to 
be,  trembled  before  the  shadow  hanging  over  what  seemed 
otherwise  a  perfect  life,  the  lovers  and  Barbara  Leigh  Smith 
spent  a  day  together  in  the  country.  As  she  thus  stood  at 
the  parting  of  the  way,  Mary  Ann  Evans  unbosomed  herself 
to  her  friend— even  asked  counsel. 

44 What  right  had  I  to  advise  7  "  Madame  Bodichon  afterwards 
said  to  the  present  writer.   44 1  told  her  that  her  own  heart 


alone  must  decide,  and  that,  no  matter  what  happened,  T 
would  stand  by  her  while  I  lived." 

PIERRE  LOTI. 

Edward  Delille  thus  sums  up  the  merits  and  demerit* 
of  his  favourite  novelist : — 

.  A  great  writer  M.  Loti  is  not ;  an  admirable  writer  he  cer- 
tainly is.  His  merits,  of  course,  are  not  without  their  cor- 
responding defects.  Too  often,  the  tremulous  refinement  of 
his  sensibilities  degenerates  into  a  species  of  hysteria ;  the 
delicate  tenderness  of  his  emotion  becomes  sometimes  lachry- 
mose, the  troubled  ardour  of  his  passion  verges  dangerously 
upon  disease.  Adroit  and  cunning  craftsman  though  M. 
Pierre  Loti  be,  yet  his  genius  has  its  source  in  the  regions  of 
soul  rather  than  of  mere  art.  Clearly  the  gift  of  universal 
sympathy,  that  divine  gift  alone  constituting  the  true  poet, 
is  Pierre  Loti's.  For  him  all  nature,  inanimate  as  well 
as  human,  lives,  and  feels,  and  suffers. 

IRISH  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  sets  forth  the  Protestant  view  of 
the  Irish  Education  Question.  He  points  out  that  Mr. 
Balfour  has  ranged  himself  with  the  side  of  the  denomina- 
tionalists.  Mr.  Russell,  whilst  cordially  admitting  the' 
case  ror  University  education,  utterly  denies  that  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  have  any  grievance  in  connection  with 
the  primary  schools,  and  he  believes  that  the  concession 
of  tneir  claims  would  create  a  most  serious  grievance  for 
Protestants  in  outlying  districts  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland.  If  the  Government  compel  the  Protestant 
children  of  the  south  and  west  to  imbibe  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  their  education,  not  all  Mr.  Russell's  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  Balfour  will  prevent  him  from  offering  to 
such  plans  the  most  strenuous  resistance.  Should  Mr. 
Balfour  contemplate  a  surrender,  on  education,  to  Irish 
clericalism,  he  must  be  prepared  for  precisely  the  same 
action  on  the  part  of  Ulster  Conservatives  that  Liberal 
leaders  offer  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Home  Rule.  On  the 
whole  he  thinks  that  Mr.  Balfour  will  do  well  to  simply 
allocate  the  ground  of  Free  Education,  leaving  the  educa- 
tion question  to  compulsion  alone.  Just  immediately 
preceding  the  coming  election  no  nastier  question  could 
be  raised. 


WELSH  REVIEW. 

The  liveliest ^articles  in  the  Welsh  Review  for  February 
are  those  contributed  by  the  editor,  who  multiplies  his 
personality,  and  whose  aliases  seem  to  be  innumerable. 
He  has  a  ready  pen  and  a  light  touch,  and  in  the  new 
instalment  of  "The  Views  of  the  Member  for  Treorkey," 
he  breaks  out  in  quite  a  new  place,  and  delivers  himself 
of  a  vigorous  diatribe  against  the  Russian  Jews,  and  an 
eulogy  of  the  u  magnificent  courage "  of  the  Tzar  in 
endeavouring  to  free  his  Russian  subjects  from  the 
chains  of  the  Hebrew.  Speaking  as  a  traveller  in 
Southern-Russia,  he  maintains  that  the  Jews  eat  up  the 
result  of  good  legislation  and  hard  work.  They  out  to 
the  very  core  of  the  people,  and  doing  no  productive 
work  themselves,  live  on  the  nation's  misery  and 
drunkenness.  Another  article  that  is  smart  is  that 
which  is  erroneously  entitled  "The  Methods  of  New 
Journalism."  What  he  describes  is  not  new  journalism,  but 
bad  recent  "catch-half  penny  ism,"  which  d^»e8  not  deserve 
to  be  called  journalism  either  new  oi  old .  Dean  Owen  dis- 
courses on  "The  Constitution  of  the  Welsh  University." 
Mrs.  Wynford  Philipps  pleads  for  the  right  of  women 
to  work  and  to  develop  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
capacity  in  every  direction,  in  a  paper  which  she  calls  "  The 
Problem  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Lady  Sudeley's 
paper,  "An  Old  Welsh  Squire,"  gives  a  pleasant  picture 
of  Arthur  Blayney,  a  bachelor  Welshman,  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  ^Montgomeryshire. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  North  American  for 
January  is  that  in  which  various  persons  endeavour  to 
describe  what  they  think  is  the  best  book  of  the  year. 
It  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  first  papers  in  the  Review 
.are  devoted  to  questions  which  are  of  more  special 
interest  to  Americans ;  the  question,  for  instance,  whether 
theSpeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  a  record 
vote  is  being  taken,  can  add  to,  subtract  from,  contradict, 
vary,  or  explain  the  record,  is  an  American,  and  not  a 
European,  question.  It  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Mills  and 
the  ex-Speaker.  The  question  of  the  quorum  is  not  of 
great  interest  for  us,  but  parliamentary  experts  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  there  is  an  article  m  the  North 
American  Review,  by  the  late  Manuel  Alonzo  Martinez, 
President  of  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  United 
States  and  on  the  question  of  the  quorum  in  Spain. 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG  ON  THE  FRENCH  NOVEL. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  replies  to  Madame  Adam,  and  main- 
tains that  while  French  novels  exaggerate  much  of  French 
life  that  is  evil,  and  omit  much  that  is  noble,  the  novels 
as  a  whole  show  what  way  the  popular  wind  blows,  and 
help  to  produce  the  modes  of  action  and  sentiment  which 
they  describe.  He  argues  that  it  is  as  unfair  to  say  that 
there  is  no  courting  in  France  because  there  is  no  court- 
ing in  the  French  novels,  as  to  say  there  is  no  loose  life 
in  English  married  life  as  it  is  never  described  in  English, 
novels.  The  great  middle  class  in  France  do  not  read 
novels,  and  when  they  do  they  like  to  read  about  some- 
thing different  from  what  tbey  do  themselves  : — 

To  most  readers,  not  to  all,  novels  are  fairy  tales.  Thus, 
.allowing  tor  exaggeration,  foi  the  taste  of  the  capital, 
for  the  remoteness  of  fiction,  for  the  really  small  number 
of  persons  who  read  and  who  are  written  about,  we 
jnay  decide  that  French  novels  in  the  mass  do  not  give 
a  truly  accurate  description  of  French  society  in  the  mass. 

WAGES  IN  MEXICO. 

M.  Romero,  the  Mexican  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  in  a  paper  which  will  delight  economists  and 
statisticians,  argues  that  Americans  need  have  no  fear  of 
admitting  Mexican  goods,  because  wages  in  Mexico  are 
•quite  as  high  in  proportion  to  the  work  the  Mexican 
•labourer  does  as  American  wages.  The  Mexican  labourer 
is  paid  less  cash,  no  doubt,  but  he  only  does  about  one- 
iourth  of  the  work  in  the  same  time  that  is  done  by  a 
workman  in  the  United  States.  Among  other  things 
which  contribute  to  make  Mexico  less  productive  are 
-the  Catholic  clergy,  who  encourage  the  system  of 
•having  a  great  many  feast  days,  which  are  productive  in 
revenue  to  the  Church  exchequer.  One-third  of  the 
whole  year,  not  including  the  Sunday,  in  many  districts 
is  given  up  to  religious  festivals,  during  which  all  work  is 
stopped.  Low  prices,  therefore,  do  not  produce  cheap 
commodities,  so  there  need  be  no  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexican  manufactures  being  produced 
with  cheap  labour. 

THE  PARDONING  POWER. 

Governor  Hill  publishes  a  few  general  rules  or  principles 
which  he  thinks  should  govern  the  Executive  in  pardon- 
ing prisoners.  This  is  the  only  article  which  Governor 
Hill  has  ever  written  : — 

1.  The  Executive  should  not  interfere  to  correct  mere 
-errors  of  law  which  may  be  remedied  by  an  appellate  court. 

2.  He  should  await  the  final  determination  of  a  criminal 
case. 

3.  The  findings  upon  disputed  questions  of  fact  decided  by 
Sk  jury  should  usually  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

1.  Newly-discovered  evidence  of   the  innocence  of  the 


prisoner  may  be  accepted,  provided  relief  based  upon  it  can- 
not be  had  in  court. 

5.  Cases  should  not  be  considered  where  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment does  not  exceed  a  year,  except  upon  the  allega- 
tion of  entire  innocence.  (This  rule  is  necessary  to  relieve 
the  Executive  from  the  multiplicity  of  small  cases  arising 
under  sentences  from  the  minor  courts.) 

6.  The  prisoner's  conduct  while  in  prison  must  have  been 
good. 

LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET  ON  NEW  YORK. 

There  is  a  brief  paper  on  "  The  Dark  Side,**  in  which 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  tells  what  she  has  seen  of  low  life 
in  New  York.  She  has  been  in  an  opium  den,  where 
she  found  an  American  girl  lying  senseless  surrounded  by 
Chinese ;  another  girl  came  by  who,  with  a  faint  blush 
of  shame,  covered  the  poor  degraded  child  with  a  news- 
paper which  lay  at  hand.    Lady  Henry  says  : — 

New  York  seems  to  me  to  have  the  advantage  of  England 
in  three  respects.  Her  quotum  of  submerged  poor  is 
smaller ;  they  are  individually  more  self-reliant ;  their 
women  are  more  self-respecting.  And  yet  so  wretchedly  is 
this  class  housed  that  all  these  advantages  seem  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  lost  in  the  vice  of  the  system  that  herds 
them  together. 

In  the  course  of  her  article,  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
makes  a  suggestion  which  has  often  been  present  to  my 
mind,  namely,  why  cannot  Mile  End  Road  be  converted 
into  a  great  artery  of  life  and  light  P   She  says : — 

This  is  a  magnificent  thoroughfare  running  through  all 
East  London  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  its  confines  at 
Bow — a  street  wider  than  any  I  have  seen  in  New  York,  with 
pavements  on  either  side  almost  as  wide  as  the  roadway  itself. 
Here,  one  would  think,  was  the  great  opportunity  for  a 
popular  boulevard,  green  with  trees,  and  bright  with  flowers 
and  little  lawns,  showing  in  its  splendour  some  of  the  wealth 
the  daily  toil  of  its  teeming  milUons  produce.  Alas !  it  is 
far  otherwise. 

IN  PRAISE  OF'  THE  ENGINE-DRIVER. 

Mr.  Theodore  Voorhees,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Central,  has  an  appreciative  little  paper 
called  "Ninety  Miles  in  Eighty-nine  Minutes,"  which 
is  devoted  to  a  eulogy  of  the  locomotive  engine- 
drivers.  American  engine-drivers  have  a  worse  time 
of  it  than  our  drivers,  because  they  are  perpetually 
in  danger  of  running  over  people  who  pass  over  the  level 
crossings,  while  horses  and  cattle  are  constantly  straying 
upon  the  line.  A  single  accident  will  often  destroy  the 
future  of  a  capable  man.  Mr.  Voorhees  mentions  the 
case  of  a  driver  who  was  in  a  collision,  and  escaped  with 
a  dislocated  shoulder.  In  a  few  weeks  he  apparently 
recovered  and  took  charge  of  his  former  train.  The 
moment  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  collision  occurred 
he  shut  off  steam,  and  when  he  reached  the  exact  spot  of 
the  accident  he  fell  over  and  fainted.  His  career  was  at 
an  end ;  he  neve*  stood  on  the  footboard  again. 

CAN  AMERICANS  BUILT)  SHIPS  CHEAPLY? 

Mr.  Cramp  says  they  can,  and  not  only  so,  but  they 
will  soon  build  them  cheaper  than  our  builders  on  the 
Clyde.    He  says  : — 

The  proper  form  in  which  to  put  the  question  is :  Can  you 
build  a  ship  to  do  the  work  of  the  City  of  Aew  )ork,  or  the 
Majestic  or  the  Columbia,  in  all  respects,  for  the  same  cost? 
To  that  question  I  would  reply :  Yes,  or  within  as  small  a 
margin  as  would  be  likely  to  prevail  in  a  similar  case  between 
any  two  British  shipyards. 

The  difference  between  the  prices  of  constructing  war- 
ships has  dwindled  until  the  margin  between  American 
prices  and  those  of  Britain  may  be  expressed  by  a  very 
low  figure. 
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THE  ARENA. 

The  first  place  in  the  Arena  is  given  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
admirable  article,  which  demonstrates  that  according  to 
the  law  of  natural  selection  the  progress  of  humanity 
depends  upon  the  increasing  liberty  of  women  to  choose 
their  own  partners. 

MAHOMETAN  MARRIAGE. 

It  is  appropriately  followed  by  Prof.  Jannaris's  papor 
on  "Mahometan  Marriage  and  Life,"  which  brings  out 
into  clear  relief  the  fact  that  in  Mahometan  countries 
the  choice  of  the  woman  is  regarded  as  absolutely  out  of 
the  question.  At  the  age  of  twelve  women  must  be, 
according  to  the  Mahometan  proverb,  either  under  a 
husband  or  under  the  earth.  The  marriage  is  carried  out 
without  even  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  bride. 

PREMONITIONS. 

Dr.  Hodgson,  of  the  American  Psychical  Research 
Society,  has  an  interesting  paper  on  premonitions,  several 
cases  of  which  he  gives,  which  he  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  beyond  the  following  very  tentative  suggestion : — 

Even  if  we  suppose  then  that  premonitions  occur,  and  are 
a  token  of  some  higher  faculty  than  the  normal  conscious 
human  being  possesses,  there  yet  remain  intricate  inquiries 
to  be  answered  before  we  can  determine  in  each  case  the 
bare  origin  of  the  experience,  not  to  speak  of  knowing  the 
conditions  of  some  "  transcendent w  world  where  premonitory 
perceptions  are  possible. 

THE  FEDERATION  OP  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WORLD. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Powell,  writing  on  a  "  World-Wide  Republic," 
has  a  good  word  to  say  for  Mr.  Carnegie's  proposed 
General  Council  of  English  -  speaking .  Peoples.  He 
says : — 

This  scheme  is  broad,  rational,  and  forward-looking ;  but 
it  is  clumsy  as  compared  to  a  fraternisation  of  adjacent 
peoples  without  regard  to  race  or  even  form  of  government. 
Such  a  federation  might  hold  a  common  court  of  adjudica- 
ture on  international  questions,  even  while  a  part  of  the 
States  included  remained  locally  monarchical.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  there  might  not  be  a  legislative  council 
as  well  as  a  court  of  arbitration,  holding  fast,  however,  to 
the  conceded  principle  that  such  a  congress  and  court  shall 
be  concerned  only  with  matters  international. 

DIVORCE  MADE  EASY. 

Mr.  Realf,  writing  on  the  divorce  movement  toward 
the  Dakotas,  s%ys  that  the  Dakotas,  North  and  South, 
lead  the  world  in  the  facility  of  divorce.  Anyone  can  get 
a  divorce  in  the  Dakotas  after  he  has  lived  there  for 
three  months : — 

Under  Dakotan  laws  the  statutory  grounds  for  divorce  are 
six:  Adulterj',  extreme  cruelty,  wilful  desertion,  wilful 
neglect,  habitual  intemperance,  and  conviction  of  felony. 
Extreme  cruelty  (as  defined  by  the  liberal  and  salutary 
statute)  is  the  infliction  of  grievous  bodily  injury  or  grievous 
mental  suffering  upon  the  other  by  one  party  to  the  marriage. 
Wilful  neglect  is  the  neglect  of  the  husband  to  pro- 
vide for  his  wife  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  he  having 
the  ability  to  do  so,  or  it  is  the  failure  to  do  so  .by  reason  of 
idleness,  profligacy,  or  dissipation.  Habitual  intemperance 
is  that  degree  of  intemperance  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  which  disqualifies  the  person  a  great  portion  of  the 
time  from  properly  attending  to  business  or  which  would 
reasonably  inflict  a  course  of  great  mental  anguish  upon  the 
innocent  party.  Desertion,  neglect,  and  intemperance  must 
be  of  a  year's  duration  before  either  is  a  ground  for  action, 
hit  tliey  neetTnot  have  occurred  in  the  State. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Ex- Governor  Sheldon,  writing  on  "Louisiana  and 
the  Levees/'  maintains  that  the  work  of  building  the 
levees  necessary  to  prevent  the  Mississippi  overflowing 


its  banks  should  be  undertaken  by  the  general  Govern- 
ment, as  it  is  too  great  to  be  undertaken  either  by  the> 
State  of  Louisiana  or  by  private  enterprise.  Mr. 
Weippiert  describes  and  praises  the  hill  banking  system^ 
by  which  he  proposes  to  make  the  people  the  owners  of 
all  banks.  Mr.  Henry  Wood  preaches  a  sermon  upon  the 
universality  of  law.  Mr.  Charles  Schroder  condenses  and 
summarises  Subhadra  Bickshu's  catechism  about  Buddhism. 
Mr.  Colcord  argues  that  the  Ten  Commandments  remain, 
obligatory  upon  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  but  he  argues  they 
are  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  not  for 
the  government  of  the  world,  therefore  the  Church, 
should  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  closing  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  on  Sundays.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  as  far  from  the  mark  as  well  can  be  imagined.  Mr. 
Watts  praises  Mr.  Walt  Whitman,  and  Hamlin  Garland 
gives  us  another  of  his  stories,  "  The  Spoils  of  Office." 


THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  January  opens  with  two  articles 
upon  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  one  by  Judge  McGloiu 
discusses  the  question :  Shall  the  lottery  charter  be 
renewed  ?  The  other  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Wickliffe,  who  tells 
the  History  of  the  Company.  The  rest  of  the  Forvm 
is  very  dull,  phenomenally  so.  Dr.  Geflfcken,  writing  on 
the  Pope  and  the  Future  of  Papacy,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  moral  solution  of  the  papal  question  i» 
impossible. 

The  good  results  which  have  followed  the  adoption 
of  the  Australian  ballot  in  the  United  States  now  lead 
reformers  to  demand  the  acclimatisation  of  the  English 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Mr.  Bishop  makes  this  demand  in 
an  article  entitled  the  "  Secret  Ballot  in  Thirty-three 
States."  Mr.  De  Kalb,  writing  on  "  Brazil :  the  Late- 
Crisis  and  its  Causes,"  speaks  hopefully  of  her 
future.  What  she  needs  now  is  a  great  national 
highway  to  break  down  the  provincial  rivalries  which 
impede  her  progress.  He  thinks  that  public  confidence 
will  be  renewed,  commerce  will  be  restored,  and  Brazil 
will  be  more  prosperous  than  ever.  Mr.  Coe  explains 
why  he  thinks  the  Silver  Law  should  be  repealed, 
and  Mr.  Lambert  Tree  urges  that  the  United  States- 
should  co-operate  heartily  with  the  European  Powers  in 
carrying  out  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  for  the  prevention  of 
the  Slave  Trade.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  discusses  the 
prosecution  of  Dr.  Briggs  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  thinks  that  the  Presbyterian-  Church 
had  better  leave  Dr.  Briggs  alone.  Dr.  Briggs 
follows  this  up  by  a  paper  on  11  Theological  Education 
and  its  Needs."  General  Slocum  points  out  that  the 
pension  list  of  the  Republic  is  greater  than  that  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria  com- 
bined, and  he  urges  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  Dr. 
Billings  discusses  the  health  of  the  survivors  of  the  war, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  sick  men, 
among  the  veterans  of  the  war  is  at  least  four  times* 
greater  than  among  other  males  of  the  same  age.  Mr.  Spal- 
ding smashes  up  Mr.  Andrew's  statistics,  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  Massachusetts  was  growing 
more  criminal,  by  showing  that  the  increasing  commit- 
ments are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  greater  severity  in 
arresting  for  drunkenness.  He  thinks  that  Massachusetts 
has  more  than  held  its  own  in  the  struggle  against  crime, 
but  that  it  has  failed  to  keep  down  the  vices.  Mrs.  Van* 
Rensselaer  suggests 

that  Renaissance  art  is  the  true  art  for  modern  men  in 
America  as  well  as  in  France,  and  that  upon  it  will  be  based 
our  "  American  architecture  "  if  future  conditions  and  native: 
abilities  ever  combine  to  develop  such  a  product. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  is  somewhat  dry  this  quarter 
-and  overdone  with  history.  The  liveliest  article  is  the 
review  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  General  Baron  de 
Marbot,  a  book  which  seems  to  be  a  veritable  mine  of 
wealth  to  reviewers.  The  first  place  in  the  Review  is 
-given  to  a  disappointing  article  on  the  "Correspondence 
of  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,"  and  the  last  article  is  poor  and 
•dull  to  an  extent  unusual  in  the  Edinburgh. 

DR.  DOLLHTGER. 

There  is  an  elaborate  article  in  praise  of  Dr.  Dollinger 
reviewing  his  works,  and  setting  forth  his  titles  to  our 
admiration.   The  Reviewer  says  :— 

Apart  from  his  literary  fame  and  his  many  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  Church  history,  the  masterful  personality  of 
the  man  is  his  most  distinguishing  characteristic.  It  is 
Dollinger's  undying  merit  to  have  stood  forth — eventually 
single-handed  and  alone— against  the  most  astounding 
infatuation  in  which  any  religious  community  in  civilised 
times  has  ever  indulged ;  to  have  vindicated  the  inviolable 
rights  of  reason  and  conscience  against  the  most  undisguised 
attack  ever  made  upon  them  ;  to  nave  asserted  the  claims  of 
Catholicism  in  its  most  defensible  form  against  the  injurious 
perversions  of  unscrupulous  and  immoral  factions.  This  is 
Dollinger's  claim  on  the  gratitude  and  renown  of  future 
ages. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  the  gratitude  will  be  forth- 
coming, and  the  renown  conceded.  As  long  as  a  strong 
virile  morality  is  esteemed  of  higher  worth  than  a  flaccid  and 
decrepit  Pietism,  as  long  a*  duty  is  preferred  to  selfish  inter- 
est, as  long  as  genuine  Christianity  maintains  its  supremacy 
above  its  ecclesiastical  corruptions  and  deteriorations,  as  long 
as  a  life  of  simple  earnest  laboriousness  for  the  instruction  of 
men  and  the  diffusion  of  truth  and  charity  is  regarded  as  the 
noblest  of  human  careers — so  long  will  Ignatius  von 
Dollinger  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  bede-roll  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  of  the  present  century. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  SOUDAN. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "The  Fate  of  the  Soudan  " 
entirely  agrees  with  Mr.  Wylde's  conception  of  the  situa- 
tion:— 

Great  Britain  at  once  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
responsibilities  inevitably  following  her  own  deliberate 
action — responsibilities  unrealised  and  disavowed  till  it  was 
too  late  to  retrieve  disaster.  The  abandonment  of  the 
Soudan  by  Egypt  was  absolutely  necessary;  its  public 
announcement  was  an  act  of  gross  impolicy. 

So  soon  as  confidence  is  restored  bv  free  communications 
with  the  interior  of  the  country  both  by  land  and  sea,  the 
Eastern  Soudan  will  be  easily  tranquillised.  British  capital 
will  be  available  to  open  the  basin  of  the  Nile  to  trade  possi- 
bilities unapproached  by  those  which  have  sufficed  to  create 
the  East  Africa  Company.  Thus  alone  can  the  ruin  of  the 
Soudan  be  retrieved  ;  thus  only  can  Great  Britain  make  some 
reparation  for  blunders  which  have  brought  discredit  on  her 
name. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Professor  Sidgwick's  "  Elements  of  Politics  "  is  reviewed 
by  a  writer  who  regards  Professor  Sidgwick's  method 
with  distrust,  and  laments  that  the  first  part  of  his 
volume  comprises  a  catalogue  of  the  most  recent  im- 
provements in  legislation.  He  also  thinks  that  he  has 
not  laid  adequate  stress  upon  the  relations  of  morality 
to  law  and  to  Government.  The  article  on  the  whole  is 
more  critical  than  appreciative,  but  it  is  not  one  that 
dwells  in  the  mind.  Much  more  interesting  is  the  article 
on  "  Rodney  and  the  Navy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century." 

MB.  FBOUDB'S  LATEST  WORK. 

The  article  on  Mr.  Froude's  "  Catherine  of  Arragon  "  is 
cot  written  by  a  friendly  critic.   The  reviewer  says : — 


The  principal  point  in  an  historical  point  of  view  which 
Mr.  Fronde  has  made  in  this  volume  is  the  near  risk  of  a 
civil  war  which  the  King  incurred,  and  the  whole  blame  of 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  author  attributes  to  the 
injured  Qoeen,  who  would  not  consent  to  surrender  her  own 
rights  in  favour  of  an  abandoned  woman,  who  was  scheming 
to  supplant  her  on  the  throne,  and  had  already  succeeded  in 
transferring  to  herself  whatever  affection  or  love  the  King 
had  ever  entertained  towards  her. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  two  articles  in  the  National 
Review — Mr.  Chamberlain's  on  "Old  Age  Pensions/1 
and  Mr.  Edwardes's  on  "  Society  in  Naples.  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Wolf  describes  some  early  ancestors  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  were  Guelphs,  who  lived  in  the  Valley  of  Ober- 
ammergau  long  before  the  Passion  Play  was  started  ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  up  much  interest  in  these 
remote  ancestors  who  died  800  years  ago.  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  in  an  article  on  "  Homer  and  the  Higher 
Criticism/'  examines  the  theory  that  the  Iliad  con- 
tained, as  an  original  nucleus,  a  brief  epic  upon 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  round  this  nucleus  there 
gathered  the  other  poems.  Mr.  Lang  tests  this  theory 
by  seeing  how  it  fits  the  ninth  book.  Mr.  Lang 
thinks  that  arbitrariness  and  wilfulness  is  the  rock 
upon  which  the  higher  criticism  is  eternally  splitting, 
Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  has  an  article  under  the  bead  of 
"  One  Vote  One  Value/'  which  is  readable  and  sensible, 
and  very  much  to  the  point.  He  has  at  least  the  courage 
of  his  opinions.  Mr.  Strachey  would  have  Mr.  Balfour 
say  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  Do  you  want  one  man  one 
vote  ?  "  "  By  all  oreans  ard  with  all  my  heart,  provided 
that  you  follow  one  man  one  vote  with  one  vote  one 
value.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  take  twenty  members 
from  Ireland  and  three  from  Wales,  and  distribute  them 
in  London  and  the  North  of  England."  Ireland  has 
twenty  representatives  too  many  and  England  twenty 
too  few.  He  gives  figures  which  prove  his  case.  He  is 
much  better  working  his  rule  of  three  than  when  he 
ventures  into  the  region  of  prophecy.  For  instance,  he 
says : — 

No  Machiavellian  politician,  except  in  moments  of  lunatic 
enthusiasm,  believes  that  his  party  will  secure  at  the  next 
General  Election  a  majority  of  more  than  than  twenty  votes ; 
but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  if  this  happens  the  majority 
will  be  due  to  the  over-representation  of  Ireland  and  Wales. 

This  is  the  merest  nonsense.  It  would  be  much  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  Gladstonian  at  the 
present  moment  who  does  not  calculate  with  the  utmost 
confidence  upon  having  a  majority  of  at  least  fifty,  and, 
without  being  very  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect,  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  in  expecting  a  majority  at  all 
which  does  not  justify  the  expectation  of  a  majority  of 
at  least  one  hundred.  There  is  a  party  article  written 
by  an  anonymous  Scotch  Conservative,  who  announces 
that  Conservatism  is  growing  so  rapidly  in  Scotland 
that  they  can  face  the  coming  General  Election  with 
much  greater  hopefulness  than  they  did  that  of  1885, 
which  is  not  Baying  very  muoh.  He  thinks  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  declaration  in  favour  of  Disestablishment  has 
immensely  strengthened  the  anti  Gladstonian  element 
north  of  the  Tweed.  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Low  has  a  sensible, 
moderate  article  in  defence  of  newspaper  reviewers 
against  their  intemperate  critics.  Lady  Violet  Greville 
has  a  pleasant  society  paper  upon  "  Men  Servants  in 
England."  She  thinks  that  there  is  a  dignity  and  solem- 
nity about  flunkeyR  that  the  English  people  wii>  never 
bear  to  dispense  with. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Quarterly  is  literary  and  historicil  ;  it  contains 
icwo  articles  dealing  with  present-day  questions,  "The 
Water  Supply  of  London  "  and  "  The  Teaching  University 
for  London,"  which  are  noticed  elsewhere.  There  are 
two  articles  upon  poets,  one  upon  Hafiz,  the  Persian, 
written  by  someone  who  knows  his  subject  and  can  wield 
a  pen.  That  on  Horace  is  a  pleasantly- written  paper.  It 
may  not  be  true  that  he  who  drives  fat  oxen  should  him- 
self be  fat,  but  a  man  who  writes  on  Horace  should 
have  a  like  touch,  and  that  this  quarterly  reviewer 
has.  The  first  article  is  an  historical  one  upon  Oxford 
before  the  Reformation  ;  there  is  another,  clso  historical, 
which  deals  with  bookselling  in  England.  The  inex- 
haustible "Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Marbot,"  the  value  cf 
which  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  first  discovered,  afford  material 
for  an  interesting  paper.  The  man  would  be  a  fool  who 
could  not  make  an  interesting  article  out  of  Marbot.  A 
more  out  of  the  way  subject  is  that  dealt  upon  in  the 
"Diary  of  a  Spanish  Grandee,"  a  Don  of  the  name  of 
Liria,  who  represented  the  Spinish  Court  at  Moscow  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Is  the  Westminster  Review  for  February  there  is  an 
article  advocating  tho  partition  of  China,  which  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Walter  Lloyd's  article  on 
Bibliolatry  is  devoted  to  the  castigation  of  the  signa- 
tories of  the  manifesto  in  favour  of  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  published  in  the  Times.  There 
is  an  interesting  article  upon  Girolamo  Savonarola,  which 
gives  details  of  the  burning  of  "  vanities  "  in  the  public 
place  in  Florence. 

The  burning  must  indeed  have  been  an  impressive  sight — 
the  pile  of  rich  dresses  books,  pictures,  statues,  sixty  feet  in 
height  and  two  hundred  and  forty  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  the  chanting  of  a  whole  people  turning  from  the 
sensuous  world  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Church  in  its 
purest  form. 

There  is  an  appreciative  study  by  Mis3  Janetta  New- 
ton-Robinson upon  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  the  novelist. 
Mr.  R.  Seymour  Long  reviews  Lord  Rosebery's  "Pitt," 
declaring  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
Professor  Freeman's  "  William  the  Conqueror "  and 
Mr.  Morley's  "  Walpole."  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Davies  asks 
the  question,  "Is  Compulsory  Education  a  Failure?" 
*nd  says  that  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  is.  One 
child  in  four  is  allowed  to  grow  up  in  almost  total 
ignorance.  The  evil  is  so  serious  that  it  must  command 
the  attention  of  Parliament  at  once.  With  a  national 
.Code,  abundant  and  well-equipped  teachers,  and  a  sympa- 
thetic Education  Department,  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  irregularity  of  attendance. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND  COUNTY  MAGAZINES. 

A  new  illustrated  quarterly  county  magazine  has  just 
made  its  appearance  this  month  as  the  Essex  Rcikeic, 
to  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  literature, 
antiquities,  folk-lore,  &c.,  of  Essex,  and  to  the  recording 
of  everything  of  permanent  interest  to  the  county.  In 
the  first  number  we  get  descriptions  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Augustine  at  Birdbrook,  and  Waltham  Abbey,  while 
Dr.  Thresh  reprints  his  paper  on  the  "  Housing  of  the 
Agricultural  Labourer  in  Essex." 

The  magazines  of  county  history  and  antiquities  do  not 
make  much  noise  in  the  world,  and  few  of  them  seem  to 
be  known  outside  their  own  counties.  London  and 
Middlesex  are  represented  by  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Note  Book  (quarterly) ;  Kent  has  the  Kentish  Note  Book 
(half-yearly) ;  Berkshire  Notes  and  Queries  (quarterly)  and 


Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries  (quarterly)  represent  the 
two  counties  referred  to  in  the  titles  ;  the  East  Anglian 
(monthly)  and  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries  (quarterly),. 

five  notes  and  queries  on  subjects  connected  with 
uffolk,  Cambridge,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  and  with  the 
Fenland  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  &c. 
Cornwall  and  Devon  have  Notes  and  Gleanings,  the 
Western  Antiquary,  and  the  West  of  England  Magazine, 
all  monthlies.  There  are  also  the  Western  Magazine  and' 
Portfolio  (monthly)  for  the  West  of  England,  and  Note* 
and  (Queries  for  Somerset  and  Dorset  (quarterly).  Carmar- 
thenshire has  the  Carmarthenshire  Miscellany  (monthly)  ; 
Yorkshire  Poets  Past  and  Present  (monthly),  and  the 
Yorkshire  County  Magazine,  ^ith  which  several  other 
Yorkshire  magazines  have  been  incorporated,  deal  with 
the  folk-lore  and  antiquities  of  the  large  county ;  while 
the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North- Country  Lore  and  Legend 
may  be  said  to  make  Northumbria  its  special  field.  The 
North  is  further  represented  by  the  Illustrated  Scottish 
Borders  (monthly),  the  Scottish  Antiquary  (quarterly), 
and  Scottish  Notes  and  (faeries  (monthly),  the  Scots 
Magazine,  and  the  Highland  Monthly.  The  Journal  of  the 
Proceedings  of  fhe  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 
and  the  Western  Revieiv  and  Sligo  Monthly  hail  from 
Ireland.  The  Reliquary  (quarterly)  doeo  not  confine  itself 
to  any  particular  county  or  district. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Harpers  for  February  is  a  good  number,  with  some 
exceptionally  good  articles.  One  of  these  is  Amelie 
Rives's  play  of  "Athalwold,"  in  blank  verse,  which  is 
copiously  and  beautifully  illustrated.  There  is  another 
beautifully  illustrated  paper,  the  first  of  a  series  by 
Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  describing  his  journey  down 
the  Danube.  There  is  an  interesting  paper  entitled 
"  A  Skin  for  a  Skin,"  which  gi^es  an  account  of  the 
life  of  the  trappers  and  hunters  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
Territory  in  the  last  century.  The  second  instalment 
of  Mr.  Bridge's  "  Recollections  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  " 
contains  several  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  the  great 
novelist.  The  Old  Shipping  Merchant  of  New  York  is 
of  more  interest  to  New  Yorkers  than  to  anyone  else. 
The  paper  on  the  Danish  Theatre  deals  with  a  subject 
which  has  been  very  little  written  about  in  the 
English  language.  The  most  interesting  paper  in  the 
mngazine  is  Mr.  Ralph's  picture  of  Chicago,  which, 
he  rightly  says,  will  be  the  greatest  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Fair  of  1893.  The  enormous  buildings  of  the 
great  city  alone  are  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to 
see.  When  you  read  of  single  buildings  which  contain 
populations  of  4,000,  which  are,  so  to  say,  floated  upon 
the  soft  clay  by  means  of  pyramidal  bases  of  steel  and 
cement,  and  which  climb  towards  heaven  like  towers  of 
Babel,  to  the  top  of  which  you  are  shot  with  lightning-like 
rapidity  by  elevators,  the  countryman  from  the  Old  World 
begins  to  feel  bewildered,  and  to  think  it  time  to  go  and 
see  them. 


There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  Economic  Review 
upon  women  compositors  in  which  a  woman  compositor 
explains  the  right  rate  of  wages  paid  to  men  and  women. 
Roughly  speaking,  women  are  paid  5d.  or  5^d.  for  work 
that  men  are  paid  7d.  or  7£d.  for.  She  says  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  average  woman  compositor  works  more 
rapidly  than  the  average  non-unionist  man.  Women 
are  less  convenient  to  employ  than  men — (1)  owing  to- 
the  Factory  Act ;  (2)  for  want  of  strength  to  rise  on  an 
emergency.  They  cannot  work  at  the  machinery  and 
heavier  parts  of  the  business.  There  are  only  200 
female  compositors  in  London. 
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THE  FRENCH  REYIEWS. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  Revue  for  January  consists  of  two  solid  but  in- 
teresting numbers.  The  more  important  articles  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  M.  Edmond  Plauchut  opens  a  series 
of  articles  on  "  The  Ancient  Provinces  of  France  "  with  a 
very  readable  paper  on  Berry,  which  he  describes  as  "  one 
of  the  last  ramparts  of  ancient  Gaul,  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  central  of  French  provinces,"  where  people 
still  believe  in  fairies  dancing  on  the  fern  by  moonlight ; 
in  were-wolves  ;  in  the  cattle  talking  in  the  stables  on 
Christmas  night ;  in  headless  men  appearing  at  midnight 
on  cross-roads.  There  are  wild  and  lonely  moors,  grown 
with  furze  and  bog-asphodel,  and  Druidic  menhirs  and 
dolmens  scattered  over  the  hills,  and  weird  legends  of 
fhomme  a  feu  and  other  goblins  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
eager  folklorist.  M.  Gaston  Deschamps  gives  a  delightful 
description — with  a  liveliness  and  verve  peculiarly  French 
— of  six  weeks  spent  searching  for  antiquities  m  the 
islands  of  Amorgos,  in  the  Cyclades.  In  the  mid- 
January  number  the  Due  de  Broglie  begins  a  series  of 
"  Diplomatic  Studies,"  the  first  instalment  of  which 
deals  with  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1746.  Vice- 
Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  continues  his  series  of 
articles  on  "  The  Sea  Gueux."  Readers  of  Motley  will 
remember  that  the  National  party  in  Holland,  during 
the  struggle  with  Spain,  adopted  the  name  of  Gueux,  after 
being  contemptuously  called  "  beggars "  by  their  oppo- 
nents, and  certain  bold  spirits  among  them,  who  took  to 
privateering,  were  known  as  "  Gueux  de  Mer,"  or  "  Meer- 
geuzen/'  At  one  time  they  seem  to  have  contemplated 
an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  and  wore  a 
badge  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  with  the  device  "  Liever 
Turx  dans  Paus  "  Rather  the  Turk  than  the  Pope." 
The  Vicomte  de  Vogue*  writes  on  recent  studies  of 
Lamartine  ;  and  M.  Eugene  Delard  furnishes  the  quota 
of  fiction,  being  the  conclusion  of  his  u  provincial  study," 
"  The  Dupourques." 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

M.  Pierre  Loti  continues  his  Fantdme  d"  Orient  through 
the  two  numbers  of  the  Revue  for  January.  M.  Hector 
Depasse  writes  on  "Strikes  and  Syndicates,"  and  M. 
Marius  Vachon  has  a  very  readable  article  on  "Patronesses 
of  Art  in  France,"  containing  much  out-of-the-way 
information  concerning  Philippine  of  Luxemburg,  Mahaut 
d'Artois,  Jeanne  de  Laval,  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  other 
ladies  of  old  times.  An  anonymous  "  Letter  to  M . 
Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire "  "goes  for"  that  statesman 
with  refreshing  vigour,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
item  in  a  not  very  remarkable  number.  The  head  and 
front  of  M.  Saint-Hilaire's  offending  seems  to  be  expressed 
in  the  unguarded  admission  made  by  him  to  an  inter- 
viewer, "  Je  suis  un  peu  Anglais."  Only,  thinks  the 
anonymous  reviewer,  he  should  not  have  said  "  un  peu." 

For  you  are  English,  sir,  both  in  your  ideas— of  which  you 
make  no  secret — and  in  your  policy,  as  I  shall  presently 

Erove.  One  thing  can  be  conceded  —you  are  not  English  by 
irth,  which  is  a  pity.  It  is  true  that  had  you  been  so  we 
should  not,  in  ail  probability,  have  escaped  the  misfortune 
of  seeing  you  as  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  since  M. 
Waddington,  at  present  Ambassador  from  the  Republic  to 
the  country  of  his  origin,  was  born  an  Englishman. 

The  prticle  continues  in  the  strain  of  which  the  above 
is  a  slight  specimen,  charging  M.  Saint-Hilaire  with  doing 
his  utmost  to  injure  French  and  exalt  English  interests 
in  Egypt.  Among  other  instances  of  this  is  mentioned 
the  recall  of  the  Baron  de  Ring,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  and  Riaz  Pacha,  which,  says  our  author, 


was  the  death-blow  to  French  prestige  in  Egypt.  Then 
follows  a  paragraph  containing  what  will  be  news  to  most 
people  :— 

It  was  all  over  with  public  order,  for  no  European  from 
thenceforward  had  moral  influence  enough  over  the  native 
army  to  maintain  discipline  and  protect  them  against  their 
own  excesses.  From  that  day  forward  the  French  agents, 
Baron  Ring's  successors,  appeared  to  t  he  eyes  of  the  Egyptians 
as  mere  hangers-on  to  their  English  colleagues— which,  in 
fact,  was  all  that  you  wished  them  to  be,  M.  Barth6lemy 
Saint-Hilaire, — and  Egypt  hastened  on  towards  the  inevitable 
catastrophe  on  which  the  British  Government  reckoned,  and 
which,  moreover,  was  most  skilfully  contrived  on  their  part. 
In  fact,  it  is  no  secret  to  any  of  our  compatriots  in  Egypt 
that  the  massacre  of  Alexandria  was  a  ■  put-up-job,'  arranged 
by  Maltese  agents  provocateurs  in  the  pay  of  Mr.  Scott,  the 
English  consul. 

THE  "  BIBLIOTHEQUE  UNIVERSELLE  "  AND  ITS 
FOUNDER. 

Among  the  magazines  which  have  attained  an  heroic 
age  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse  deserves 
honourable  mention.  It  is  now  in  its  ninety-seventh 
year,  having  been  founded  in  1796  by  Charles  Pictet  de 
Kochemont,  a  biography  of  whom  has  just  been  brought 
out  by  his  grandson,  Edmund  Pictet.  The  review  made 
its  dibut,  however,  as  the  Revue  Britannique.  Its  founder, 
Charles  Pictet,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1755.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  entered  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  service  of 
France,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  Afterwards  he  held 
some  public  offices,  then  studied  literature  and  agricul- 
ture, and  finally,  with  his  brother,  Marc  Auguste,  and  a 
friend,  Frederic  Guillaume  Maurice,  founded  the  well- 
known  review.  For  twenty-nine  years  the  three  con- 
ducted their  national  publication,  and  found  so  much 
support  in  Europe  that  Talleyrand  told  Pictet  in  1815 
that  Napoleon  dare  not  suppress  it.  The  part 
edited  by  Marc  Auguste  was  devoted  to  science,  and 
it  still  appears  at  Geneva  as  the  Archives  des 
Sciences  Physiques  et  Naturelles,  but  at  that  time  it  was 
published  alternately  with  the  edition  devoted  to  litera- 
ture and  agriculture,  conducted  by  Charles.  Many 
eminent  names  were  included  among  the  early  con- 
tributors, and  on  one  occasion  when  Charles  was  ill, 
Madame  de  Stael  offered  to  relieve  him  of  his  editorial 
duties,  promising  to  discharge  them  "  with  infinite  zeal." 

Charles  Pictet  also  played  an  important  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  Geneva  in  1813.  It 
was  then  that  his  diplomatic  career  began,  first  as  secre- 
tary to  Baron  von  Stein,  and  later  as  the  representative 
of  Geneva  at  Vienna,  and  of  Switzerland  at  Paris.  He 
took  infinite  trouble  about  the  settlement  of  the  Franco- 
Swiss  frontiers.  "  We  have  to  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  did  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  such  repugnant 
means  as  diplomacy  often  permits.  It  was  in  making 
Geneva  interesting  that  we  made  friends  for  her." 

The  Bibliothbque  Universelle  has  just  published  a  valuable 
index  to  its  contents  from  1886  to  1891  (price  1  franc). 


Alsace-Lorraine  for  Tonkin  or  Madagascar.— 

Writing  on  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Bibliothbque  Universelle,  M.  Ed.  Tallichet  con- 
cludes his  article  with  the  following  singular  proposal : — 
Seeing  that  it  is  Alsace-Lorraine  which  divides  Europe 
into  two  hostile  camps,  he  suggests  that  Germany  should 
restore  the  two  provinces  to  France  ;  and  that  France 
should  give  Germany  in  return  one  of  her  colonies — 
Tonkin,  for  instance,  or  the  protectorate  of  Madagascar. 
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SOME  NEW  MAGAZINES. 

The  Strand  has  got  a  formidable  rival  in  the  Idler,  a 
new  sixpenny  magazine,  brought  out  by  Jerome  K. 
Jerome  and  Robert  Barr,  with  Mark  Twain  as  its  chief 
attraction.  Mark  Twain  supplies  both  frontispiece  and 
serial,  and  there  is  an  illustrated  conglomerate  interview 
with  him.  Another  feature  of  the  magazine,  which  is  a 
novelty,  is  the  excellent  series  of  composite  photographs, 
which  show  us  the  photographs  of  four  Liberal 
and  four  Conservatives  thrown  into  one  focus, 
and  then,  finally,  the  whole  eight  are  combined 
together.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  Lord  Salisbury's 
face  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Conservatives,  while  in 
the  Liberals  the  result  of  the  blend  is  to  bring  out  a 
sanctified  Harcourt — what  Harcourt  might  have  been  if 
he  had  been  an  Archbishop — a  very  curious  result  from 
four  such  different  faces  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The 
combination  of  the  eight  faces  is  a  kind  of  cross  between 


MB.  JEROME  K.  JEROME. 


Harcourt  and  Hartington.  The  only  thing  aoout  Mr 
Gladstone  which  persists  is  the  high  collar.  The  Con- 
servative nose  is  dominated  by  the  Liberal  in  the  combina- 
tion portrait,  for  the  Conservative  nose  is  somewhat  snub, 
while  the  Liberal  nose  is  long,  which  befits  the  members 
of  a  party  which  puts  its  nose  into  abuses.  Mark  Twain's 
new  story,  the  u  American  Claimant,"  opens  well.  The 
American  claimant  is  Mr.  Mulbery  Sellers,  who  claimi  to 
be  what  he  most  veritably  is,  Lord  Rossmore.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  Mark  Twain  has  a  far-away 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  rightful  Earl  of  Durham  ; 
at  least,  it  is  a  tradition  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Lambton  who  ought  to  have  had  the  estates  and  the  title, 
and  this  fact  has  probably,  as  the  editor  suggests,  supplied 
the  motive  for  the  new  tale. 

In  addition  to  the  Idler  and  the  Essex  Review,  the  past 
month  has  brought  several  other  new  magazines.  Among 
the  latest  born  are  School  and  College  and  Longman's 
School  Magazine.  School  and  College  comes  from  Boston, 
and,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Ray  Greene  Hiding,  it 
will,  as  its  name  implies,  devote  its  pages  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  secondary  and  higher  education.  Longman's 
School  Magazine  is  rather  for  the  children  than  for  the 
teacher,  being  an  illustrated  paper  for  school  and  home 
ending,  edited  by  Dav:d  Salmon.    In  the  first  number 


(February)  there  is  an  instalment  of  Dr.  A.  Conaa 
Doyle's  "  Micah  Clarke  "  in  condensed  form,  together  with 
some  reprinted  papers,  such  as  "  The  Last  Fight  of  the 
Revenge,"  by  Mr.  Froude ;  "  The  Golden  Goose,"  from 
the  "  Red  Fairy  Book  ; n  a  natural  history  paper  by 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  etc.  There  will  also  be  com- 
petitions, particulars  of  six  of  which  are  already  given. 

Among  the  new  magazines  which  have  made  their 
appearance  this  month,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  is  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Review,  which  is  published  at  a 
shilling  and  contains  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  are  in 
English,  but  some  at  the  close  in  Arabic.  The  Rev'ew  is  a 
gallant,  although,  I  fear,  a  somewhat  forlorn  attempt  to 
interest  English  readers  in  Eastern  affairs.  The  articles 
deal  with  Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  with  what  may  be 
called  the  Arabic  world.  It  is  illustrated,  its  contents 
are  varied,  and  if  it  can  succeed  in  establishing  a  circu- 
lation in  the  Arab  lands,  it  will  have  achieved  an  un- 
paralleled feat. 

The  other  new  magazines  include  the  Photographic 
Revieic  of  Reviews  (3,  St.  Bride  8treet),  which  gives 
excerpts  from  articles  on  photography  from  the  Photo- 
graphic and  other  magazines  ;  tne  Keyboard  (22,  Pater- 
noster Row),  a  monthly  for  all  interested  in  the  piano- 
American  organ,  &c. ;  the  Fleet  Street  Review  (125,  Fleet 
Street) ;  Light  in  the  Home  and  Tract  Magazine  (56, 
Paternoster  Row);  Helving  Words  (Great  Thoughts 
Office) ;  and  the  Home  Messenger  (Amen  Corner),  all  of 
which  made  their  appearance  in  January.  The  Methodist 
Monthly  (119,  Salisbury  Square),  a  magazine  of  the 
Methodist  Free  Chuiches,  which  has  started  a  new  series, 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  Record  should  also 
be  mentioned  ;  Mrs.  Reaney's  Our  Mothers  and  Daughters 
{Haddon  and  Co.,  Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  Square),  starts 
m  February.  The  Evangelical  Magazine  is  celebrating 
its  centenary,  and  the  Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  (14,Blomfield  Street,E.C), which  used  to  be  bound 
up  with  the  Evangelical,  has  altered  its  size,  appearing 
now  in  a  greatly  improved  form. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Tinslty's  Magazine  has  now 
become  the  Novel  Review.  The  biographical  articles 
include  a  study  of  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods  by  Stepniak  ; 
a  character  sketch  of  Bjornson,  the  Norwegian  novelitt, 
by  G.  F.  Steffen  ;  an  interview  with  Lanoe  Falconer : 
and  a  review  of  Bernard  G.  Shaw's  works  of  fiction  by 
himself.  Mr.  A.  T.  Story  reviews  the  fiction  in  the 
magazines ;  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  History  of  David 
Grieve  "is  "  the  novel  of  the  month  "  ;  and  for  the  rest 
we  get  gossip  about  novels  and  novelists,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  in  magazines  during 
1891  has  been  heavy.  The  most  notable  disappearances 
are  the  Paternoster  Review,  Edward  Bellamy's  Nationalist, 
the  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military  Magazine,  Art  and 
Literature,  English  Etchings,  Sun  Artists,  Time,  Groom' 
bridge's  Magazine,  The  Ladder,  Subjects  of  the  bay,  the 
Sun,  the  Early  English  Musical  Magazine,  Murray's 
Magazine,  the  Photographic  Reporter,- &nd  Unsere  Zeit 


The  Reynolds  Centenary.— On  February  23  -a  cen- 
tury ago— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  passed,  full  of  honours, 
to  his  rest,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He  was  accorded  a 
great  public  funeral,  and  his  body  was  laid  in  the  crypt 
of  St.  Paul's,  to  which  waiting-chamber  in  after  days 
have  been  borne  England's  great  war-kings  of  sea  and 
land.  Tne  centenary  of  Reynolds's  death  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  February  in  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  career,  with  illustrations  of  his  birthplace, 
Plympton,  a  quiet  little  spot  some  four  miles  from 
Plymouth. 
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WITH  MR.  RHODES  THROUGH  MASHOJWLAND. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  LAND  OF  OPHIR. 


From  Moonshine,  Jan.  33, 1892.] 

QUOTH  LOUD  RANDOLPH—"  NEVER  MORE." 
(With  humble  apologies  to  a  well-known  picture.) 

THE  other  day  I  was  surprised  and  not  a  little 
amused  to  receive  the  following  letter  from  the 
Land  of  Ophir  : — 

Fort  Salisbury,  Mashonnland, 

24th  November,  1891. 
W.  T.  Stead,  Esq.,  Review  op  Reviews,  London. 

Dear  Sir,— With  a  view  of  thoroughly  studying  Africa, 
geographically  and  otherwise,  I  have  travelled  on  foot  from 
Cape  Town  to  this  place,  and  later  on  propose  proceeding  rid 
Telte  to  the  Lakes  District,  and,  if  possible,  overland  to  Cairo. 
Can  I  do  anything  to  forward  the  circulation  of  your  paper 
in  this  country  ?  If  so,  I  shall  only  be  too  pleased  to  place 
my  services  at  your  command.  I  believe  you  are  much  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Their  party 
arrived  here  on  Friday  last,  20th  inst.,  after  about  six  months 
journey  from  Kimberley.  On  Saturday  they  paraded  the 
township  with  brass  band  (six),  waggon,  and  span  of  sixteen 
oxen,  holding  two  meetings,  and  collecting  about  £10.  But 
all  is  very  quiet  here ;  many  people  have  left,  going  down 
country  and  to  the  new  township  of  Umtati  in  Manicaland. 
Gold  is  being  found  in  all  directions ;  in  fact,  a  man  told  me 
last  night  (an  old  experienced  prospector)  that  he  believed 
there  was  too  much  gold  in  the  country,  and  that  it  would  be 
presently  "  too  cheap."  Trusting  you  will  favour  me  with  an 
early  reply,  I  am,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Frank  Edwards. 


Every  one  must  admire  the  calm  intrepidity  with  which 
Mr.  Edwards  proposes  to  carry  out  his  Tramp  Abroad, 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  and  I  would  gladly  have  utilised 
his  proffer  of  service  for  pushing  the  circulation  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  in  the  innermost  heart  of  Africa, 
where  we  have  already  readers  and  subscribers  among 
the  men  who,  each  in  their  appointed  way,  are  painting 
the  map  red  from  Zambesi  to  the  Nile.  But  long  before 
this  Mr.  Edwards  has  probably  walked  into  space,  and 
no  one  knows  when  next  he  will  emerge  into  civilisation. 
His  letter,  however  brief,  is  interesting  and  satisfactory, 
especially  to  those  who  have  invested  their  capital 
in  the  British  South  African  Company.  The  Duke  of 
Fife  will  be  able  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  discovery 
that  there  is  too  much  gold  in  Mashonaland.  It  is 
possible  to  .have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  for  several  years  illustrated  in  a  practical 
fashion  his  belief  that  too  many  diamonds  are  almost  as 
bad  as  too  few.  Still,  so  great  has  been  the  appreciation 
of  gold  that  it  will  take  a  good  many  years — unless,  of 
course,  Mr.  Moreton  Freweus  Crusher  works  the  miracles 
which  are  expected  from  it — before  the  gold  from  the 
mines  of  the  Land  of  Ophir  will  affect  the  market  price 
of  that  article  at  home.  When  King  Solomon  sent  ships 
of  Tarshish  to  carry  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mashona- 
land to  Palestine,  it  is  said  that  he  made  gold  and  silver 
as  stones  in  Jerusalem.  The  British  South  African 
Company,  which  is  the  chartered  heir  of  King  Solomon, 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  before  it  can  equal  King  Solomon's 


(With  apologies  to  Aire.  Stanley— Mist  Dorothy  Tennant.) 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  to  Mashonaland  :  "  Never  mind  what  they  say 
about  you,  'Shonie ;  I'll  make  you  white  before  I'm  done  with  you/' 
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achievement,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  enterprising  pro- 
spector can  possess  his  soul  in  peace. 

Very  different  indeed  to  the  simply  written  letter  of 
Mr.  Edwards  is  the  elaborate  correspondence  which  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  has  published  in  the  Daily  Graphic, 
an  enterprising  publication  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
advertisement,  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  the  amateur 
special  correspondent  the  handsome  fee  of  £200  per 
letter.  The  speculation  was  an  unhappy  one  all  round 
— unhappy  for  the  Daily  Graphic,  because  never  did 
newspaper  pay  so  highly  for  letters  which  were  intrinsi- 
cally worth  so  little  ;  for  South  Africa,  whose  colonists 
were  innocent  enough  to  take  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
seriously ;  and  most  of  all  for  Lord  Randolph  himself. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  his  time  has  played  many  parts, 
but  not  even  in  the  famous  somersault  which  terminated 
his  career  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
possible  Leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  has  he  afforded 
the  public  a  more  unseemly  exhibition  of  irresponsi- 
bility than  in  his  letters  from  South  Africa.  They  afford 
the  culminating  evidence,  if  further  evidence  were 
necessary,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  as  a  leader  of  men.  Whatever  possessed 
him,  unless  it  were  that  love  of  money  which  from  of  old 
has  been  declared,  upon  the  highest  authority,  to  be 
the  root  of  all  evil,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
journey  itself,  like  each  of  the  letters  which  described  it, 
seems  to  have  been  a  freak.  Lord  Randolph,  who,  when 
the  Liberal  Government  was  thrown  out  in  1885,  declared 
that  he  had  tried  every  sensation  in  life,  and  found  even 
tiger-shooting  pall  before  the  raptures  of  party  strife 
when  an  Administration  was  overthrown,  seems  to  have 
found  one  excitement  which  he  had  not  yet  tasted,  fie 
could  make  haste  to  be  rich  by  taking  up  a  sold  mine  or 
two  in  the  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  of  South  Africa.  A 
saying  was  attributed  to  him  when  he  left  England, 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing  else  left  worth 
living  for  in  the  world  except  being  a  millionaire. 
That  proud  position  is  not  one,  however,  that  can 
be  approached  by  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump — no,  not  even 
in  South  Africa.  When  Lord  Randolph  discovered 
that  even  in  the  Land  of  Ophir  fortunes  were  not 
to  be  picked  up  on  every  anthill,  he  seems  to  have 
experienced  a  bitter  disillusion,  and  as  persons  of  his 
temperament  are  wont  to  do,  he  gave  full  and  petulant 
expression  to  this  in  his  letters  home.  Of  these  letters 
the  charitable  will  say  as  little  as  is  compatible  with  a 
due  observance  of  the  familiar  precept,  De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  bonum.  They  display  conspicuous  absence  of 
the  qualities  which  should  distinguish  either  a  statesman 
or  a  special  correspondent.  The  future  of  South .  Africa 
depends  upon  the  hearty  union  between  the  European 
races.  Lord  Randolph  contrived  at  an  early  stage  to 
excite  the  almost  savage  contempt  of  the  Boers. 
The  future  of  British  dominion  in  South  Africa  is 
bound  up  with  the  development  of  the  British  South 
African  Company's  enterprise  in  Mashonaland.  Lord 
Randolph  has  done  what  in  him  lay  to  throw  the  future 
into  the  hands  of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  to  whom,  if 
he  had  succeeded,  would  fall  the  reversion  of 
Mr.  Rhodes's  magnificent  enterprise.  With  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  speculated  for  a  fall 
in  South  African  shares,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  section  of  the  community  whom  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  letters  have  benefited.  As  letters,  they  have 
been  somewhat  dull  and  occasionally  ridiculous.  As  a 
traveller,  Lord  Randolph  seems  to  have  neglected  seeing 
the  people  who  could  speak  with  most  authority  upon 
the  country  which  he  was  attempting  to  describe, 
and  to  have   equally   neglected    the  opportunities 


afforded  him  of  visiting  the  places  of  most 
interest  and  importance  in  the  country  about  which 
he  was  writing  home.  Both  in  going  out  and  coming 
home  Lord  Randolph  succeeded  in  impressing  his  fellow 
passengers  very  disagreeably  with  the  sense  of  his  in- 
difference to  every  one's  comfort  except  his  own.  Few 
snobs  even  of  the  shoddiest  plutocracy  would  have 
ventured  to  subordinate  the  convenience  of  a  shipful  of 
passengers  to  his  own  7?him  or  caprice ;  but  Lord 
Randolph  is  said  to  have  shown  supreme  indifference 
alike  to  the  prejudices  and  the  pleasures  of  any  one  on 
board  except  himself,  fie  was  as  supremely  selfish  as  a 
passenger  as  he  was  self-seeking  as  a  politician,  and  this, 
although  there  may  be  nothing  to  wonder  at,  was  any- 
thing but  an  entertaining  or  edifying  spectacle. 

lord  Randolph's  letters. 

His  letters  hardly  even  attempt  to  give  the  truth  about 
Mashonaland.  They  describe  the  impressions  of  a  more 
or  less  blast  clubman  transported  suddenly  from  the 
pavement  of  Pall  Mall  to  the  South  African  wilderness,  and 
who  is,  perhaps  necessarily,  more  impressed  by  a  passing  lit 
of  indigestion,  or  by  an  unpalatable  meal,  than  by  the  great 
natural  features  which  alone  would  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  ardent  pioneer  or  the  practised  correspondent. 
What  Lord  Randolph  has  said  upon  the  matter  would 
probably  have  been  already  forgotten,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  small  and  malignant  faction  in  the 

Eress  and  in  Parliament  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
ave  considered  the  bearing  of  South  African  stock  as 
ona  of  the  most  important  01  their  missions  in  life.  Foi 
these  people  every  splenetic  and  ill-tempered  outburst, 
even  although  admittedly  inconsistent  with  the  writer's 
later  conclusions,  is  cherished  up  by  them  for  a  more 
convenient  season,  and  hence  Lord  Randolph  is  made 
to  appear  many  times  more  crossgrained  than 
he  really  is.  For  the  letters  were  emitted 
every  week,  and  the  stream  had  to  be  kept 
up.  Before  he  had  seen  the  country  and  talked 
to  everybody  who  was  worth  seeing — which  he  ought  to 
have  done  before  writing  a  deliberate  survey  of  the 
whole — the  letters  were  despatched  hot  and  hot  by  each 
mail,  and  were  filled  up  of  necessity  with  the  first  crude 
and  ill-digested  information  which  could  be  scraped 
together. 

If  any  one  wants  to  see  the  difference  between  the 
correspondence  of  a  competent  journalist  and  the 
attempt  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  he  had  better  turn 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Extra  published  last  year,  entitled 
"  In  Afrikander  Land."  Mr.  Garrett,  its  author,  had  no 
such  opportunities  as  Lord  Randolph  enjoyed,  but  within 
the  region  he  visited  he  left  nothing  unseen  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  see,  and  he  interviewed  everybody  who  had  any- 
thing to  say  that  was  likely  to  interest  the  public  at 
home.  "In  Afrikander  Land'1  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  letters  to  the  Graphic  deserve  to  live,  if  only 
as  affording  an  illustration  of  competence  and  incom- 
petence in  the  field  of  Special  Commissionering. 

THE  SPIES  IN  I  HE  PROMISED  LAND. 

The  Graphic  letters,  however,  are  forgotten,  and 
the  British  public  at  the  present  moment,  so  far  as 
Lord  Randolph  and  his  friends  are  concerned,  is 
very  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  Children  of 
Israel  were  when  the  spies  returned  from  searching  out 
the  land  which  they  had  left  Egypt  to  possess.  The  men 
whom  Moses  sent  out  to  search  the  land  made  all  the 
congregation  to  murmur  against  him  by  bringing  up  a 
slander  upon  the  land,  with  consequences  which 
were  the  reverse  of  agreeable  either  to  them  or  to 
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the  rest  of  the  congregation  which  believed  in 
them.  "For  these  men  that  did  bring  up  the  evil 
report  of  the  land  died  of  the  plague  before  the 
Lord."  Lord  Randolph's  worst  enemies  will  hope 
that  he  will  be  spared  even  so  modified  a  plague 
as  the  influenza  for  bringing  up  a  slander  against 
the  land.  The  important  thing  is,  not  what  Lord 
Randolph  does  or  says,  but  what  is  the  truth  about 
Mashonaland.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  same  steamer 
which  brought  the  Member  for  Paddington  to  this 
country — w&ch,  to  do  her  justice,  seems  to  have  sup- 
ported his  absence  with  considerable  composure — there 
came  a  worthy  Dutchman,  born  and  bred  in 
South  Africa,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  tour 
in  Mashonaland  with  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

MR.  D.  C.  DE  WAAL. 

Mr.  D.  C.  De 
Waal,  member  of 
the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment and  ex- 
Mayor  of  Cape 
Town,  is  one  of 
,  those  sturdy 
burghers  to  whose 
industry  and  te- 
nacity we  owe  the 
foundation  of  the 
Imperial  fabric 
which  is  rising  in 
South  Afiica.  Mr. 
De  Waal  is  a  man 
about  forty-five, 
compact,  well- 
knit,  and  with 
only  a  slight  trace 
of  his  Dutch  an- 
cestors in  his 
outward  appear- 
ance, while  his 
manners  partake 
somewhat  of  the 
courtesy  and  civi- 
lity which  he  has 
inherited  from  the 
French  side  of 
his  house.  The 
founder  of  the 
De  Waals  left 
Europe  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  they  have, 
therefore,  for 

nearly  300  years  been  Afrikanders  native  to  the  soil. 
Even  their  name  is  believed  by  many  to  have  come 
from  the  Waal  River,  in  Holland.  The  great-grand- 
father of  our  present  visitor  was  a  captain  of  the 
burghers  when  they  took  the  field  against  England  in  the 
war  of  1806  at  the  Cape,  and  his  grandfather  fought  also 
as  a  private  in  the  same  force.  Mr.  De  Waal  has  been  a 
politician  and  an  Afrikander  from  his  youth  up. 
From  childhood  he  has  taken  the  utmost  interest 
in  the  colony.  In  years  past  he  took  an  ener- 
getic part  in  the  founding  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  ; 
for  the  last  nine  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Cape  Parliament,  and  in  1890,  when  Sir  Henry  Loch 
arrived,  he  was  mayor  of  Cape  Town;  but  his  chief 
importance  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  is  fresh  from 
Mashonaland,  having  made  the  grand  tour  as  the 
companion  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  recent  inspection 


which  he  has  just  added  to  the 


of  the  fair  domain 
British  realm. 

MR.  CECIL  RHODBSS  COMPANION. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  a  man  who  does  not  wield  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer.    He  is  a  man  who  observes,  and 
reflects  and  acts,  but  nature  did  not  build  him  on  the 
lines  of  a  special  correspondent.    In  conversation  the 
Prime  Minister  for  South  Africa— for  in  that  capacity 
we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  regard  him,  although  at 
present  South  Africa  has  no  Premier,  and  his  proper  title 
is  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony— is  fluent,  racy,  and 
lucid,  and  he  would  probably  tell  any  one  more  about 
Mashonaland  in  half-an-hour's  talk  than  you  would  be 
able  to  find  out  by  reading  all  the  letters  of  all  the  corre- 
spondents. Mr. 
Rhodes,  however, 
cannot    talk  to 
every   one,  and 
pending  his  ar- 
rival, wnich,  I  am 
glad   to  see,  is 
to    be  expected 
shortly,  we  have 
not  a  bad  sub- 
stitute in  the  im- 
pressions of  his 
travelling  com- 
panion, who  was 
with  him  day  and 
night  during  the 
three  months  he 
spent  in  tearing 
round  from  the 
Pungwe  to  Be- 
chuanaland  and 
then  back  to  Cape 
Town. 

THE  BOOKS  ON  MA- 
SHONALAND. 

Mr.  De  Waal, 
although  he 
speaks  English 
with  force  and 
ease,  thinks  in 
Dutch,  and  writes 
in  Dutch  with 
greater  facility 
than  in  English. 
He  has  contribut- 
ed largely  to  the 
Dutch  magazines, 
and  he  is  at  the 

present  moment  accumulating  material  for  an  ex- 
haustive book  on  Mashonaland.  At  one  time  he  con- 
templated the  idea  of  writing  such  a  work  in  English 
and  producing  it  at  once,  in  response  to  the  demand  which 
exists  in  this  country  for  authentic  information  as  to  the 
new  El  Dorado ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  arrive  in  the  whirl  and 
rush  of  English  life,  than  he  wisely  decided  that  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  try  rushing  things,  that  his  classic  work 
on  Mashonaland  could  not  be  dictated  to  reporters  in  the 
intervals  of  business  engagements,  and  that  he  had  better 
adjourn  the  production  of  his  magnum  opus  until  he  was 
once  more  free  from  London  fogs  and  enjoying  the 
exhilarating  atmosphere  of  his  native  colony.  But  Mr. 
De  Waal,  although  abstaining  for  the  moment  from  the 
execution  of  his  literary  projects,  came  at  once  to 
Mowbray  House  after  his  arrival,  and  communicated 
to  me,  for    the  benefit  of   my   readers,  the  notes 
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and  impressions  of  his  recent  tour  through  Mashona- 
land. 

Mr.  De  Waal  may,  of  course,  be  mistaken  in  his  judg- 
ment and  estimate  of  the  situation  in  Mashonaland  ;  it 
may  be  unduly  coloured  by  personal  feeling  or  political 
bias,  but  that  is  only  to  say  in  other  words  that  Mr.  De 
Waal  is  human  and,  like  all  other  human  beings,  is  subject 
to  the  ordinary  limitations  and  defects  of  our  common 
humanity.  After  allowance  has  been  made  for  these 
inevitable  drawbacks,  it  would  seem  that  he  is  the  best 
available  authority  that  we  can  possibly  wish  to  have 
upon  the  subject  on  which  he  speaks.  The  best  autho- 
rity, undoubtedly,  would  be  Mr.  Rhodes  himself  ;  but  Mr. 
De  Waal  is  the  second  best,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
is  fresh  from  a  journey  of  some  thousand  miles  in 
which  he  rode  in  the  same  waggon  and  slept  in 
the  same  tent  with  Mr.  Rhodes.  If  he  is  not  himself 
the  rose,  he  has  been  so  near  the  rose  for  so  long 
that  he  must  have  absorbed  some  of  the  fragrance  of  the 
flower.  Then,  again,  even  more  than  Mr.  Rhodes  himself, 
he  was  in  a  position  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  our  newly  acquired  domain.  The  Dutch  of 
the  Cape  are  born  agriculturists.  From  earliest  child- 
hood Mr.  De  Waal  has  been  on  the  land,  ploughing,  digging, 
driving  cattle,  and  familiar  with  stock  of  every  kind.  The 
free  veldt  of  that  great  continent  is  his  native  heath  ;  he 
has  travelled  over  it  in  all  directions,  either  for  business 
or  for  politics.  Cape  Colony,  Orange  Free  State,  and  the 
Transvaal  are  all  familiar  to  him,  inhabited  as  they  are 
by  his  own  people,  among  whom  he  is  everywhere 
at  home.  But  Mr.  De  Waal  has  not  only  the 
advantage  of  having  been  Mr.  Jlhodes's  travelling  com- 
panion, and  of  bringing  to  the  survey  of  the  country  the 
practised  eye  of  a  farmer,  but  he  did,  as  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  did  not,  take  the  trouble  to  see  what  was  to  be 
seen,  and  to  go  out  of  his  way,  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  when  there  was  anything  to  inspect  upon  which 
it  was  necessary  that  the  public  at  home  should  have 
authentic  information.  No  more  striking  indication 
could  be  found  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Randolph  pos- 
sessed ai  little  of  the  instinct  of  the  special  corre- 
spondent as  he  does  of  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman, 
than  the  fact  that  while  he  was  within  half  a  day's 
drive  of  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Zimbabye,  he  refused 
to  take  the  journey.  That  South  African  Pompeii  and 
fierculaneum,  which  does  not  even  need  to  be  dug 
from  the  vomit  of  a  volcano  in  order  to  reveal  to 
the  world  the  exact  image  of  a  city  of  old  times,  the 
very  memory  of  whose  dwellers  has  long  since  vanished 
from  the  minds  of  men,  is  at  once  the  oldest  and 
the  newest  thing  that  exists  in  tho  world.  There  is 
nothing  like  it,  and  there  is  very  little  chance  that 
there  will  be  another  such  find  on  the  surface  of  our 
planet ;  yet  Lord  Randolph,  when  within  fifteen  miles  of 
this  unique  monument  of  a  vanished  past,  refused  to 
go  and  see  it,  and  that  although  he  was  supposed  to  be 
representing  the  interests  of  the  readers  of  the  Daily 
Graphic,  using  his  eyes,  and  being  paid  to  use  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  home.  Any  professional  journalist 
who  had  so  neglected  his  duties  would  have  been  dis- 
missed without  notice  as  hopelessly  lacking  in  any  con- 
ception of  his  most  elementary  duty.  Mr.  De  Waal, 
although  saddled  with  no  responsibility  to  the  British 
press,  did  not  neglect  his  chance.  He  visited  Zimbabye, 
and  not  Zimbabye  alone ;  he  travelled  from  fort  to  fort 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  South  African  Company's 
territories,  and  wherever  there  was  a  reef  of  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  to  be  seen,  there  he  went  to  see  it,  in  order 
that  he  might  see  with  his  eyes,  and  hear  with  his  ears, 
and  judge  at  first  hand.   Another  point  in  favour  of 


Mr.  Do  Wa?.l  is  that  he  does  not  speatt  until  he  has  seen* 
everything,  and  not  even  then  until  after  having  had 
a  couple  of  months  of  grave  reflection  over  the  facts- 
which  he  collected  in  his  tour.  Add  to  this  that,  im 
interviewing  the  old  hunters  and  adventurous  farmers- 
who  are  trekking  northward  to  take  up  holdings  inw 
Mashonaland,  Mr.  De  Waal  was  able  to  speak  with  then* 
in  their  own  language,  a  circumstance  which  means  a. 
great  deal.  You  can  get  more  out  of  a  man  in  five* 
minutes  if  you  can  speak  to  him  in  his  own  tongue,  tham 
you  can  in  half  an  hour  if  you  have  to  bungle  it  through, 
an  interpreter,  or  compel  him  to  speak  in  broken  English. 
So  much  for  the  credentials  of  the  authority  whose* 
narrative  I  print  below. 

THE  FINEST  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD— 

u  Mashonaland ! "  said  Mr.  De  Waal.  "  You  ask  me  w"hat^ 
I  think  of  Mashonaland.  I  will  tell  you,  not  in  my  wordsr. 
but  in  those  of  one  who  has  been  hunting  in  the  country  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  '  Mashonaland  is  the  finest  country 
God  ever  made.'  He  spoke  as  a  hunter,  I  speak  as  av. 
farmer.  It  is  a  land  which,  to  any  one  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  veldt,  is  the  richest  in  South  Africa  -  av 
country  abounding  in  all  natural  wealth,  fertile,, 
sparsely  populated,  but  full  of  everything  which  ia~ 
necessary  for  a  great  colony.  As  for  the  gold,  that 
is  a  matter  upon  which  I  am  not  an  expert ;  but 
although  not  a  miner,  or  prospector,  or  speculator 
myself,  I  can  give  you  the  evidence  of  the  best  authori- 
ties upon  the  subject.  I  have  visited  the  leading  reefa- 
and  talked  with  the  men  who  are  working  them.  I  have> 
brought  back  samples  of  the  quartz,  which  I  have  had 
submitted  to  an  analyst  in  Cape  Town,  and  I  can  give  yeut 
here  the  exact  figures  as  to  the  results  which  the  various, 
reefs  yield,  and  you  will  see  from  these  figures  that  im 
gold  the  country  is  as  good  as  it  is  for  grazing  ancfc 
farming. 

— AND  THE  RICHEST. 

"  Here  are  the  latest  telegrams  from  the  mining  camps : — 
(Copy  of  Telegram.) 
From  Jameson,  Victoria.  To  Charter,  Cape  Town- 

December  20th,  1891. 

Salisbury,  December  9th.  Rolker  gives  me  the  following' 
information  to  be  forwarded  to  you :— "  Comminces  Morrislv 
superintending  expert,  Bechuanaland  Exploration  Company 9 
after  personal  examination,  informs  Rolker  that  Alice* 
Susannah  and  Bernheim  locations  in  Mazoe  have  improved 
to  warrant  immediate  erection  of  stamp  mills  and  formation 
of  company  with  £25,000  capital,  and  he  so  informed. 
Kimberley  agents.  Rolker  feels  that  reaction  in  consequence* 
of  Hartley  Hill  disappointment  is  wearing  off  fast  wit  ha 
people ;  they  have  renewed  confidence  now  in  new  districts  oC 
Od«  river;  110  new  blocks  were  located  during  November^ 
and  two  alluvial  fields  are  reported  by  Commissioner  to  haves- 
been  discovered  in  Manica,  each  claiming  reward  ends  it* 
both  of  these  alluvial  districts  samples  have  been  shown  to 
Mining  Commissioner,  on  one  of  which,  forwarded  to  me, 
there  is  a  nugget  weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  Mining? 
Commissioner  in  Manica  reports  that  Johnson  and  Company's* 
reef,  the  "  Grand/'  has  been  sunk  another  twenty-five  feet., 
and  at  depth  of  seventy-five  feet,  is  now  twelve  feet  wide„ 
and  pannings  considerably  increased  in  richness.  Messrs.. 
Johnson's  manager  is  now  going  down  to  the  hundred  feet- 
level  ;  pannings  sent  in  from  Eiffel  district  by  Mackobert  om 
reefs  not  yet  opened  up  during  Messrs.  Rolker  and  Perkins, 
visit,  show  over  an  ounce.  Johnson  brought  in  retorted 
gold  from  Hartley  Crushing  which  justify  estimate  already- 
telegraphed  to  you.  Victoria  no  further  news,  but  hope 
Vigers  has  kept  Mr.  Rhodes  posted,  as  he  was  instructed  to 
do ;  erection  of  public  buildings  at  Salisbury  proceeding. 
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(Copy  of  P  0.  Telegram,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 
J*rom  Vanderbyl.  To  Charter,  Cape  Town. 

Lawrencedale  established,  all  well ;  glorious  prospects,  rich 
land ;  yearning  for  intelligence,  energy,  perseverance.  Settle- 
ment 182  2  south  latitude,  82£  east  longitude.  Political 
Adventurers  not  required. 

(Victoria.    11a.m.   Rec.  3.20  p.m.   December  12th,  1891.) 

(Copy  of  Telegram.) 
From  Jameson.  To  Charter. 

Salisbury,  10th  December.— Supplementary  to  my  yesterday's 
telegram,  Mr.  Rolker,  being  anxious  to  aid  the  district  and  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  Susannah  and  Alice  Reefs,  which  are  now 
at  a  depth  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet  respectively,  with  a  twelve  foot 
drive  on  the  Alice  at  a  deep  level,  has  obtained  from  John- 
son his  three  stamp  mill  and  lent  it  to  the  Rothschild 
Syndicate  for  six  months.  It  should  be  crushing  by  the  end 
of  this  month,  and  will  continue  throughout  the  wet  season. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  ANALYST. 

Here  is  the  report  of  the  analyst  as  to  the  richness  of 
the  reef : — 

Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works, 

7th  December,  1891. 

MASHONALAND  QUARTZ. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  copy  of  the 
Government  Analyst's  Report  on  the  ast&ys  of  four  samples 
of  quartz,  submitted  by  you  from  Mashonaland. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)      R.  H.  McNaughton. 

(Assistant  Commissioner.) 

D.  C.  de  Waal,  Esq.,  M.L.A., 
Cape  Town. 

Ckological  and  Irrigation  Branch  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
[Copy  ]  5th  December,  1891. 

On  the  assays  of  four  samples  submitted  by  Mr.  D.  C.  de 
Waal,  M.L.A.,  brought  by  him  from  Mashonaland. 
The  samp'es  were  marked  as  follows : — 
1st,  D.  Reef. 
2nd,  B.  Reef. 
3rd,  L.  Reef. 
4th,  M.  Silver  Reef. 
The  1st  and  2nd  samples  consisted  of  quartzite. 
The  3rd  sample  was  ferruginous  quarts,  containing  visible 
Cold,  and  the  4th  simple  was  brown  iron  ore. 

I  have  assayed  the  samples,  and  found  them  to  contain 
4?old  respectively  in  quantities  as  follows  : — 

1st  sample,  21  ounces  9  dwts.,  12  grs. 
2nd     „     26     „     12    „      9  „ 
3rd     „      17     „      9     ,,     18  „ 
4'h     „       0     „      9     „      0  „ 
Per  ton  of  20001b. 
The  fourth  sample  I  have  also  tested  for  silver,  and  have 
Xound  that  it  contains  no  silver. 

(Signed)      J.  C.  Watbrmbteb. 

Government  Analyst. 

The  sample  marked  D  reef  means  Dickens  reef,  3  ft.  9  in. 
'wide,  at  a  depth  of  32  fr..f  twenty  miles  west  of  Fort  Victoria ; 
quartz  taken  by  myself  in  presence  of  Mr.  Rhodes  Dr. 
-Jameson,  and  Mr.  Selous.  Assay  as  above,  21  ounces  9 
<lwts.  12  grains. 

The  sample  marked  B  reef  means  Bell's  reef,  in  the  Mazoe 
Valley,  belonging  to  the  Rothschild  Syndicate.  Shaft,  60  ft. 
<ieep,  reef  2  ft.  G  in.  wide.  Dr.  Jameson  and  myself  went 
•down  in  the  shaft,  1  picked  the  quartz  in  his  presence. 
Assay,  26  ounces  12  dwts.  9  grains. 

The  sample  marked  L  reef  means  Long's  reef,  in  Victoria 
•district,  five  miles  from  Fern  Spruit,  where  we  were  out- 
spanned.  Assay,  17  ounces  9  dwts.  18  grains.  This  quartz 
was  picked  by  myself  in  presence  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  Dr.  Jame- 


son, and  Mr.  Selous.  This  reef  is  only  opened  eighteen  inches 
and  recently  discovered ;  it  is  twelve  feet  wide  and  visible 
gold  everywhere.  This  is  the  reef  Lord  Randolph  passed 
within  reach  of  five  miles  and  would  not  visit  it,  as  stated 
in  one  of  his  letters,  because  it  is  not  opened  deep  enough, 
and  because  he  believes  the  party  is  afraid  if  he  opened  the 
reef  deeper  it  may  be  pinched  out  We  have  inquired  all 
about  this  reef,  and  1  take  leave  to  say  that  Lord  Randolph's 
assertion  is  totally  unfounded,  and  why  he  stopped  for  clays 
and  days  at  Fort  Victoria  without  visiting  Long's  reef, 
Dickens  reef,  and  the  Zimbabye  Ruins  I  utterly  fail  to  under- 
stand. 

The  sample  marked  M.  Silver  Reef  is  a  reef  discovered  in 
the  low  country  about  300  miles  from  Victoria  towards  Tuli 
direction.  It  was  expected  that  this  reef  would  contain 
silver.  I  would  have  brought  more  samples  with  me,  but,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  long  distance,  I  could  not  do  it. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  LORD  RANDOLPH. 

"  I  have  not  lived  long  in  the  country,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  speak  with  anything  like  the  authority  of  such 
men  as  Selous ;  but  I  have  seen  Mr.  Selous,  talked  with 
him,  and  travelled  with  him  for  days  and  days.  I  have 
heard  all  that  he  had  to  say  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  and,  in  short, 
although  our  journey  was  very  brief,  we  heard  every- 
thing which  the  best  men  in  the  country  could  tell  us, 
and  the  conclusions  which  I  express  are  those  formed 
after  hearing  everything  that  was  to  be  heard,  and 
seeing  everything  that  was  to  be  seen.  If,  as  you 
suggest,  my  report  differs  very  much  from  that  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  I  can  only  say  to  yon 
what  I  have  already  said  to  others  :  It  is  not  what  I 
say,  it  is  what  are  the  facts  of  the  question.  As  to  the 
facts,  they  aie  so  plain  that  I  would  meet  Lord  Randolph 
on  any  platform  in  the  kingdom  and  prove  not  by  what 
I  say  but  by  what  all  the  best  authorities,  Dutch  and 
English,  agree  upon,  and  show  that  he  speaks  of  that  which 
he  knows  nothing  without  observation  or  information. 

the  Afrikander's  standpoint. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  begin  by  explaining  to  you 
exactly  where  I  stand,  and  how  I  look  at  the  question  of 
South  Africa.  1  am  Dutch  by  birth  and  language,  but  I 
recognise  that  South  Africa  will  be  European;  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  must  unite,  as  did  the  Dutch  and 
the  Huguenots  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  colony.  The 
harmonious  union  of  the  two  white  races  is  the  condition 
of  progress  and  peace  in  South  Africa.  It  is  the  glory  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  that  he  more  clearly  than  any  other 
Englishman  recognised  this  truth,  and  has  at  last 
secured  its  recognition  as  the  axiom  of  South  African 
policy  even  at  the  Colonial  Office.  I  am  an  Afrikander 
of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  and  a  follower  of  Mr. 
flofmeyr ;  but  I  am  also  a  Cape  Colonist,  and 
my  idea  of  the  future  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  that  the 
development  of  the  Cape  right  up  to  the  Zambesi 
must  be  in  its  hands,  not  because  the  Cape  Colony  is 
English  and  the  Tran*vaal  Dutch,  hut  because  the  Dutch 
and  English  of  the  rransvaal  are  the  rivals  and  com- 
petitors of  the  Dutch  and  English  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
As  a  native  of  the  Cape  Colony  I  wish  to  keep  the 
development  of  the  back  country  in  our  hands,  rather 
than  give  it  over  to  any  one  else.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  the  Cape  is  English  and  the  Transvaal  Dutch  : 
they  are  both  English-Dutch  and  Dutch-English.  The 
antagonism  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  fer- 
mented by  the  mischievous  policy  of  some  British 
statesmen,  has  disappeared  under  the  wise  and 
humanising  influence  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  So  great 
is  the  influence  which  he  has  obtained,  that  in  the  last 
months  of  the  last  year  his  Government,  through  Mr. 
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Sive  right,  concluded  the  railway  convention  satisfactorily 
with  the  Transvaal,  notwithstanding  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  letters  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Mr. 
Rhodes's  policy  is  to  make  Cape  Town  the  centre  and 
capital  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  With  that  in  view 
he  has  just  given  a  site,  valued  at  £16,000,  to  found  a 
university  which  he  hopes  will  attract  the  youth  from  all 
the  states  of  South  Africa,  and  which  will  become  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  the  Southern  Continent. 

THE  DUTCH  AND  MASHONALAND. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape 
regard  with  antipathy  the  development  of  Mashonaland, 
especially  when  the  country  is  opened  up  by  the  direct 
central  railway  running  northward.  What  the  Dutch 
agriculturist  and  fruit  grower  of  the  Cape  thinks  is 
that  the  opening  up  of  the  great  territories  to  the  north 
will  make  a  market  for  their  goods.  They  will  send  fruit 
and  cattle,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  in  exchange 
for  the  gold  which  the  northern  territories  will  yield. 
They  also  recognise  frankly  that  for  all  that  part  of 
Mashonaland  which  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  communica- 
tion must  be  by  sea  and  not  overland. 

THE  DIFFICULTY  ABOUT  THE  NATIVES. 

u  The  one  difficulty  which  stands  in  our  way  is  the 
native  question ;  and  until  that  native  question  is  settled 
so  as  to  secure  the  whites  against  the  predominance 
of  the  blacks,  you  will  find  a  great  difficulty  in  securing 
for  the  South  African  Company  the  full  support  of  the 
Dutch  vote  at  the  Cape.  The  principle  which  is  involved 
in  Mr.  Hof  meyr's  Native  Bill  is  very  simple,  and  represents 
the  irreducible  minimum  without  which  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and 
the  Afrikander  Bond  will  not  agree  to  any  further  develop- 
ment of  territory  towards  the  Zambesi.  With  this  I 
believe  Mr.  Rhodes  entirely  concurs.  On  this  subject 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
Mr.  Hofmeyr,  unless  it  is  that  Mr.  Rhodes  would  take  an 
even  more  advanced  view  than  Mr.  Hofmeyr  in  dealing  with 
the  question.  The  question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Cape  Colony 
is  what  it  is  now  because  of  the  brain  and  energy  of  the  white 
colonists  ;  but  these  white  colonists  are  in  a  minority  in 
the  state  wJrich  they  have  founded  among  the  native 
tribes.  Extension  of  their  territory  northward  increases 
the  black  majority  and  diminishes  the  relative  voting 
strength  of  the  European  citizens.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  object  to  the  natives  having  votes,  if  they  are 
civilised  natives,  such  as,  for  instance,  we  have  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town;  but  the  full-blooded  Kaffir 
is  not  a  desirable  citizen,  nor  is  he  one  on  whose  franchise 
you  can  base  the  fabric  of  the  Empire. 

THE  FRANCHISE  QUESTION. 

"  At  present  every  man  who  occupies  land  and 
house  the  total  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  £25, 
has  a  vote  both  for  the  District  Councils  and  for  the 
Cape  Parliament.  Every  man,  black  or  white,  is  allowed 
to  be  elected  to  the  Cape  Parliament.  Until  the 
present  day  no  blacks  have  been  elected,  neither  has  the 
native  franchise  been  as  mischievous  as  it  might  become 
in  the  hands  of  agitators  such  as  the  occasion  is  sure  to 
bring  forth.  But  the  native  vote  is  not  an  independent 
vote,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  in  the  country 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  canteen  keepers  in  the  towns. 
Either  spirituous  or  spiritual  influence  is  supreme.  At  a 
word  from  the  missionary,  they  will  vote  in  a  drove 

X'nst  the  men  who  are  employing  them,  and  but  for 
se  capital  and  energy  they  would  soon  relapse 
into  savagery.  The  tendency  of  the  native  to  relapse 
is  very  great,  and  under  stress  of  warlike  excitement  even 
the  best  civilised  native  is  apt  to  fling  off  his  trousers, 


don  his  blanket  and  fight  as  his  fathers  fought  before 
him.  A  man  who  owns  20,000  acres  and  who  employs 
200  boys  cultivating  his  land,  has  only  one  vote,  while  each 
of  his  boys  has  a  vote  by  virtue  of  the  house  and  lands 
which  he  allows  him  to  occupy.  There  are  some,  and 
those  amongst  the  most  influential,  who  believe  that  we 
shall  never  be  right  until  we  have  adopted  the  same 
custom  that  is  in  Natal,  and  allow  no  black  man  to  have 
any  vote;  but  that,  Mr.  Hofmeyr  thinks,  is  going  too  far, 
and  what  he  proposes  is  this. 

WHAT  MR.  HOFMEYR  WANTS. 

14  That  those  who  have  the  vote  by  virtue  of 
occupying  £25  worth  of  land  shall  keep  it, 
but  that  no  new  votes  can  be  added  to  the 
register  unless  the  value  of  their  land  and  house  is  £100. 
Further,  that  all  occupiers  whose  land  is  estimated  at 
more  than  £100  should  have  two  votes,  and  that  all 
university  graduates  should  also  have  a  vote.  At 
present  many  university  graduates  living  on  their  father's 
property,  with  none  of  their  own,  have  no  vote  at  all.  By 
these  means  Mr.  Hofmeyr  thinks  we  should  be  able  to 
hold  our'  own,  and  to  contemplate  without  alarm  the 
expansion  of  the  frontier  towards  the  Zambesi  But  if 
we  cannot  do  this  we  will  not  go  forward.  Bather  would  we 
that  the  northern  territories  should  fall  to  the  Transvaal, 
or  to  whom  they  will,  so  long  as  they  do  not  come  to  the 
Cape  Colony. 

NOT  IN  FAVOUR  OF  SLAVERY — 

"It  is  a  gross  delusion  to  think  that  because  we 
object  to  give  the  franchise  to  an  ignorant  black  majority, 
and  to  make  them  absolute  lords  and  masters  over  their 
masters,  we  desire  to  have  slavery  back  again,  as  a 
moment's  reflection  will  show  you.    You  may  ask  the 
most  bigoted  old  farmers  who  are  in  the  country,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  do  not  wish  slavery  back 
again  —  for    this   reason :    they   know  that  slavery 
means  a  greater  amount  of  capital  to  enable  you  to 
farm  than  under  the  present  system  of  free  labour. 
When  a  farmer  takes  land  he  has  to  buy  his  horses, 
his  cows,  his  mules,  his  sheep  and  his  agricultural  imple- 
ments, but  he  has  not  at  present  to  buy  his  farm  hands  ; 
they  are  hired  from  week  to  week,  and  there  is  no  capital 
expenditure  upon  them.    It  is,  therefore,  a  pure  gain  to 
the  farmer  to  be  able  to  obtain  his  labour  in  the  market, 
as  he  wants  it  from  day  to  day,  without  sinking  a  large 
sum  in  the  capital  expenditure  required  for  the  purchase  of 
the  hands.    The  responsibilities  of  ownership  between  the 
farmer  and  his  slaves  were  almost  as  great  as  those  recog- 
nised by  the  employer  to-day.  You  had  to  feed  and  look 
after  your  servants  just  as  much  in  one  way  as  another. 
It  would  be  a  sheer  loss  to  the  farmers  to  make  the  natives 
slaves,  but  that  is  another  thing  from  saying  that 
we  ought  to  give  them  the  whiphand  over  us.  That 
we  will  not  do,  and  it  is  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
that  compels  us  to  retain  in  our  hands  sufficient  control 
to  make  South  Africa  a  white  European  State  and  not  a 
black  savage  one.   Those  that  tell  you  that  the  natives 
are  virtual  slaves  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  say  that  which  is  false.    They  are  not  allowed  to 
go  out  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  it  is  true :  but  every 
boy  is  allowed  to  leave  his  employment  whenever  he 
likes.  There  is  no  permanence  in  the  tie  which  binds  the 
Boer  and  the  black. 

— BUT  OF  CIVILISING  BY  LABOUR. 

"The  work  of  civilising  these  people  is  slow,  and  it: s 
sometimes  prpssed  with  a  zeal  which  is  not  of  knowledge. 
There  was,  for  instance,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  was  a 
very  excellent  man,  but  he  wished  to  civilise  the  win  le 
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world  in  a  year.  The  result  was  that  we  had  in  one  year 
wars  all  round  the  frontier;  the  Cape  Colony  has 
never  known  so  many  wars  in  one  year  before.  The 
missionaries  wish  to  educate  them,  and  as  a  result  they 
have  the  boys  in  schools  sometimes  until  they  are  twenty- 
five  years  old,  while  the  farmers  can  get  no  labour  for 
ploughing  and  harvesting.  I  proposed  in  the  Cape  Par- 
liament last  year  that  for  six  weeks  in  ploughing  and  six 
weeks  in  harvesting  the  native  schools  should  be  closed, 
and  this  seems  to  me  necessary  unless  our  agriculture  is 
to  be  ruined." 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  CAPE  COLONY. 

"  Now,  Mr.  De  Waal,"  said  I,  "  we  comprehend  pretty 
well  where  you  stand  in  South  African  politics ;  but  before 
you  begin  to  tell  us  of  your  excursion  through  Mashona- 
land, would  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  how  Sir  Henry 
Loch  is  getting  on  ?  " 

41  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  De  Waal.  "  Sir  Henry  Loch  seems 
to  me  about  the  best  Governor  we  have  had  in  South 
Africa.  I  can  remember  personally  Sir  Henry  Berkeley, 
Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson.  Of  all  these  I  know  no  one  who  has  taken  more 
pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
Cape  Colony  than  Sir  Henry  Loch.  He  has  travelled 
everywhere,  seen  every  one,  and  he  gives  his  hearty  sup- 
port to  all  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  South  Africa.  He  is 
a  very  good  Governor,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  him 
at  the  Cape  just  now." 

OFF  FOR  MAS HONALAND. 

"  Now  for  your  journey,  when  was  it  begun  ?  " 

"We  had  intended,"  said  Mr.  De  Waal,  "to  start  in 
October,  1890,  and  we  went  as  far  north  as  Tuli  with  the 
Governor,  but  when  we  proposed  to  go  further  we  learned 
that  the  floods  were  out  and  the  rivers  impassable,  so  we 
abandoned  the  project  until  last  year,  when  it  was  success- 
fully carried  out.  We  went  by  the  Pungwe  route.  We  left 
Cape  Town  on  the  14th  of  September  and  went  by  rail  to 
Port  Elizabeth,  from  there  with  the  Maxican  to  Durban, 
and  from  there  with  the  Norseman.  We  called  at  Tuham- 
cam  along  the  coast,  and  then  landed  at  Beira,  on  Sep- 
tember 26th,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe  River.  It 
is  a  beautiful  bay  into  which  the  broad  River  Pungwe 
empties  itself — a  river  and  a  bay  which  are  destined  to 
play  a  somewhat  important  part  in  the  history  of  south- 
eastern Africa,  as  the  whole  of  the  coast-line  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese.  1  went  there  rather  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  Portuguese.  I  thought  they  had  been 
treated  in  a  rather  high-handed  fashion,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  take  a  very  sympathetic  view  of  their 
grievances.  I  was  very  speedily  undeceived.  The  Portu- 
guese there  are  no  use  ;  they  are  worse  than  no  use, 
they  are  in  the  way;  they  are  no  good  to  anybody 
or  anything,  and  not  much  to  themselves  either. 
They  are  the  obstructive  d^g  in  the  manger  of  South 
Africa.  The  one  thing  to  be  hoped  is  that  tiie 
whole  of  the  Portuguese  may  be  bought  out,  so  tha*,  we 
may  have  the  shore-line  as  well  as  the  interior.  After 
we  landed  at  Beira  we  were  in  their  country,  and  our 
experience  of  them  began  at  once,  for  no  sooner  had  we 
landed  than  the  Portuguese  Governor  objected  to  our 
escort,  which  consisted  of  as  few  as  possible  for  the 
iourney  into  the  interior.  We  were  three  Europeans — 
iir.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  myself— with  nineteen 
Kaffirs.  It  took  us  a  day  and  a  half  before  we  got 
through  the  obstacles  put  in  our  way  by  the  Portuguese 
Governor.  Mr.  Rhodes  succeeded  at  last,  however, 
in  getting  permission  for  our  servants  to  accompany  us. 

THE  PUNGWE. 

u  We  then  went  on  board  the  river  steamer  Agnes, 


which  was  to  carry  us  seventy  miles  up  the  Pungwe. 
This  boat  is  a  beautiful  little  craft,  but  it  draws  four  and 
a  half  feet  of  water,  and,  therefore,  in  the  higher  reaches 
of  the  river  is  in  danger  of  grounding  except  at  high  tide. 
The  Pungwe  is  a  tidal  river,  about  a  thousand  yards  WK*e 
at  its  mouth.  It  gradually  narrows,  until  it  ceases  to  be- 
navigable ;  but  the  tide  goes  up  for  at  least  seventy  miles, 
and  when  you  are  halfway  up  it  is  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge.  The  current  is  not  rapid, 
and  navigation  is  good.  There  will  i  e  no  difficulty 
in  using  the  Pungwe  as  the  ocean-gate  of  Eastern 
Mashonaland.  Af«er  steaming  up  the  Pungwe  for  about 
seventy  miles  we  reached  Mapandas.  We  took  up 
with  us  on  board  some  ponies  and  horses  with  which 
we  were  to  make  the  march  through  the  low-lying 
country  which  skirts  the  coast  and  the  Mashonaland 
tableland. 

THROUGH  THE  FEVER  BELT. 

41  We  began  our  march  into  the  interior  along  the 
route  shown  in  the  map.  For  a  few  miles  we 
were  able  to  make  use  of  our  carts,  but  after 
that  the  road  ceased  and  we  had  to  abandon  them. 
Then  we  mounted  such  things  as  we  needed  on  the  backs 
of  our  pack  animals,  and  then  started  through  the  wilds 
which  led  to  the  interior.  It  was  as  if  we  were  in  a 
steaming  hothouse,  the  temperature  being  as  high  as  120° 
to  130°  in  the  sun.  It  makes  you  very  thirsty,  and  you 
drink,  drink,  drink  aU  day  long.  You  drink  the 
best  water  that  you  can  get,  lime  juice,  and 
whisky-  We  Jso  took  plenty  of  quinine,  m  order  to 
resist  the  malaria.  We  got  through  without  any  of  our 
party  being  laid  up  with  fever.  Although  at  times  we 
felt  rather  feverish,  we  succeeded  in  keeping  it  at  bay. 
As  a  rule,  we  had  plenty  of  water,  but  on  one  occasion 
we  had  to  drink  from  a  pool  of  water  which,  even  when 
filtered,  was  disagreeable.  The  extreme  heat  makes  you 
languid,  but  otherwise  we  experienced  no  inconvenience. 
Languidness,  thirst,  and  a  few  symptoms  of  fever  were 
the  worst  which  we  suffered  in  our  march  into  the 
interior. 

THE  INEVITABLE  BAILWAY. 

"  A  surveying  party  was  busy  with  the  survey  for  the- 
railway  which  is  to  be  made,  negotiations  for  which,  I 
believe,  are  still  in  progress  between  the  Mozambique 
Company,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  British  South  African 
Company.  This  railway  will  be  of  narrow  gauge,  and 
will  run  through  the  Tetze  country,  carrying  goods  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  whole  length  of  line 
between  the  landing-stage  on  the  Pungwe  and  the  high- 
lands, where  the  goods  can  be  transferred  into  waggons,  is 
seventy  miles.  The  cost  of  construction  will  be  £3,000 
a  mile,  and  as  it  is  seventy  miles  long  it  will  cost  alto- 
gether a  little  over  £200,000.  We  did  not  think  it  would 
be  a  difficult  line  to  construct.  There  are  no  swamps, 
only  at  first  turf  ground,  and  after  that  the  Modacheri 
River  hills  with  rock  and  gravel. 

a  hunter's  paradise. 

"After  leaving  the  PuDgwe  we  passed  through  forty  miles 
of  open  country,  which  I  can  best  describe  by  saying  that 
it  was  simply  one  huge  zoological  garden.  Never  before 
have  I  seen  such  abundance  of  wild  animals.  They  have- 
been  left  all  these  ages  undisturbed  by  man,  and  the 
result  is  that  for  the  sportsman  no  such  region  exists  in 
the  world.  Great  herds  of  buffaloes  can  be  seen 
within  gunshot  of  the  road.  You  fire  at  a 
great  buffalo  bull,  and  the  moment  the  report 
of  your  rifle  is  heard  you  see  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  Wild  pigs  jump  up  to  the 
right,  to  the  left  herds  of  koodoos  rush  away  into  the  more* 
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•distant  glades,  and  the  whole  forest  seems  suddenly 
instinct  with  life.  You  go  a  little  farther,  and  you  come 
upon  fresh  spoors  of  herds  of  elephants,  then  you  come 
upon  giraffes,  and  herds  of  quae gas  and  antelopes,  and 
•every  description  of  animal  which  abounds  in  South 
Africa.  It  is,  as  I  said,  one  great  zoological  garden  for 
ihe  whole  of  the  forty  miles. 

"  LOUSY  WITH  LIONS." 

"  Then  at  night  you  have  the  lions.  You  can  form  some 
ddea  of  the  number  of  lions  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
place  was  described  to  us  as  being  "  lousy  with  lions." 
As  soon  as  the  sun  set  they  began  to  roar,  and  they  kept 
up  roaring  all  the  night  through.  We  spent  two  nights 
in  this  region.  The  first  night  I  never  slept  a  wink. 
The  camp  was  pitched  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
fires,  and  I  lay  awake  wondering  whether  those  lions, 
might  not  rush  into  our  camp  and  carry  off  our  horses, 
who  seemed  to  form  a  circle  round  us,  roaring  in  ch  jrus, 
in  which  case  we  would  indeed  have  been  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult position.  Fortunately,  thanks  to  the  fires,  the 
lions  did  not  venture  to  intrude.  The  next  night  we 
were  so  tired  that  we  all  slept  like  logs,  as  if  the  lions' 
roar  had  been  a  lullaby  to  hush  us  to  sleep.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  one  of  our  black  fellows  woke  me  up  with 
the  alarming  news  that  a  lion  was  in  the  camp.  I  woke 
-Johnson  up  and  told  him.  "  All  right,  shoot  him,"  he  said, 
and  turning  on  his  side  went  to  sleep  again.  I  said  to 
the  native, "  Yes,  I  am  coming,"  and  then  I  also  went  to 
deep.  The  natives,  being  left  alone  and  finding  they 
•could  get  no  help  from  us,  managed  to  scare  the  lions 
with  fire,  and  when  the  sun  rose  we  found  our  little 
•caravan  intact. 

MR.  RHODES  OHASRD  BY  A  LION. 

"  The  next  morning  a  very  curious  incident  happened 
which  might  have  had  a  very  tragic  ending.  In  the 
morning  before  the  camp  was  struck  Mr.  Rhodes  went 
away  some  distance  from  the  tent.  He  was  startled  by 
a  lion,  which  showed  every  disposition  to  utilis9  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  as  a  meal  for  his  breakfast. 
The  first  thing  we  knew  of  it  was  Mr.  Rhodes  running  for 
his  life  for  the  camp  circle,  with  his  pyjamas  hanging 
down  about  his  knees.  In  another  moment  he  was  safe, 
although  out  of  breath  and  not  a  little  excited  at  having 
been  chased  by  a  lion  through  the  woods.  That  was  the 
•closest  escape  we  had  from  the  lions ;  but  all  of  our  party 
were  not  equally  fortunate. 

M  IN-RATING  LIONS. 

"  In  one  of  the  marches  a  beautiful  chestnut  horse,  with 
"two  attendants,  was  late  in  coming  into  camp.  It  had 
straggled  behind,  and  we  never  saw  it  again  nor  its 
attendants.  Its  bones  were  found  lying  beside  its  pack  ; 
it  had  evidently  been  set  upon  by  lions  an$L  devoured. 
What  became  of  tho  natives  wo  never  heard.  It  is  more 
likely  that  they  had  fled  and  escaped  than  that  they 
ahared  the  fate  of  their  horse.  The  Hons  are  somewhat 
partial  to  human  food.  It  is  the  same  with  lions  as  with 
man-eating  tigers ;  when  they  begin  to  eat  human  beings 
they  do  not  seem  to  relish  other  food,  and  kraals  have 
often  to  be  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  when  they  have 
been  haunted  by  a  lion,  which  will  come  day  after  day 
and  eat  up  women  and  children  and  anyone  that  it  can 
get  hold  of.  The  tribe,  to  save  itself  from  extermination, 
will  trek  to  another  district.  There  were  a  number  of 
hippopotami  in  the  Pungwe  and  crocodiles  in  the  deep 
holes  of  the  rivers,  but  we  were  not  molested  at  all  by 
•either  one  or  the  other. 

THK  DARK  FOREST. 

"In  two  days  we  passed  through  the  forest  which  we 
call  the  dark  forest.  Our  animals  got  through  alive,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  one  killed  by  the  lions.  The  tetzei 
fly  did  not  trouble  us  much ;  we  were  much  more  annoyed 
by  the  mosquitoes,  which  on  the  Pungwe,  were  very 
numerous.  After  leaving  behind  the  forty  miles  of  zoo- 
logical garden  strip  and  the  dirk  forest,  we  came  upon  the 
low  country  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  tableland.  It 
seemed  to  be  rich  in  gold  bearing  reefs,  but  the  malaria 
will  probably  be  fatal  to  its  development.  We  pushed 
forward  until  we  came  to  Massi  Kessi,  where  we  saw  the 
scene  of  the  battle.  Massi  Kessi  has  been  given  back 
to  the  Portuguese,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  severity 
of  the  defeat  which  they  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  our  men.  There  were  with  us  only  eighty  blacks  and 
whites  of  the  Chartered  Company,  while  with  the  Portu- 
guese there  were  eighty  whites  and  four  hundred  blacks. 
As  they  outnumbered  our  little  force  by  six  to  one,  it  was 
thought  safe  to  attack  the  English  party  as  it  was 
making  its  way  to  Fort  Salisbury.  The  result  painfully 
undeceived  the  Portuguese,  who  cut  and  run  like  rabbits. 
Massi  Kessi,  however,  is  still  in  Portuguese  hands,  owing 
to  the  convention.  Leaving  it  behind  we  pushed  on  to 
Umtali,  where  we  were  in  the  territory  of  the  South 
African  Company. 

THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  MANIC  ALAND. 

The  following  are  the  gold  reefs  registered  at  the  Gold 
Commissioner's  Office,  Mr.  J.  McLachlan,  Umtali,  for 
Meneca  Goldfields : — 

1.  Albani  Reef,  in  the  Revue  Valley;  shaft  30ft.  deep,  reef 
8ft.  wide,  ten  miles  long  ;  pans  very  well. 

2.  Agency  Reef,  west  of  the  Oedzi  River,  recently  dis- 
covered; oat-crop  pans  well. 

3.  Battery  Reef,  in  the  Umtali  Valley ;  shaft  30ft.  deep,  4ft 
wide ;  very  promising. 

4.  Conglomerate  Reef,  fifty  claims ;  pans  well. 

5.  Champion  Reef,  eighty  claims,  east  of  the  Oedzi  Reef  ; 
15ft.  wide,  number  of  old  workings  on  this  reef ;  pans  very 
well. 

6.  The  Gold  Buck,  fifty  claims ;  shaft  35ft.  deep,  reef  6ft. 
wide ;  pans  very  good. 

7.  The  Gold  Adelaide,  forty  claims ;  shaft  sunk  35ft.,  reef 
6ft.  wide  ;  pans  fairly  welL 

8.  Grand  Reef,  eighty  claims ;  shaft  sunk  50ft.  on  the  reef ; 
prospects  grand,  showing  visible. 

9.  Grand  Manica  Reef,  west  of  Oedzi,  now  being  worked 
out,  crop  rich,  ninety  claims. 

10.  The  King's  Daughter,  in  the  Umtali  Valley,  forty 
claims  ;  shaft  sunk  80ft.  ;  reef  pans  very  well. 

1 1.  Lisbon  Reef,  little  work  done  ;  out-crop  pans  well  and 
shows  visible. 

12.  Magician  Reef,  forty  claims ;  shaft  sunk  30ft.,  reef  4£ft. 
wide ;  pans  well. 

13.  Ohio  Reef,  thirty  claims ;  shaft  deep  28ft.,  reef  6ft.  wide 
in  the  Revue  Valley. 

14.  Palmyn  Reef,  six  claims ;  reef  6ft.  wide,  good  work  done ; 
pans  very  good. 

15.  Pannalanga  Reef,  little  work  done  in  the  Umtali 
Valley,  reef  exposed  on  surface  show  6ft. ;  outcrop  pans  well. 

16.  Quagga  Reef,  fourteen  miles  from  6ft.  to  8ft.  wide, 
shaft  sunk  30ft. ;  pans  very  well. 

17.  Rezendi  Reef,  Umtali  Valley,  reef  exposed  on  surface 
from  4ft.  to  6ft.  wide,  shows  abundance  of  visible  gold. 

18.  The  Shotover  Reef,  sixty  claims,  west  of  the  Oedzi 
River,  recently  discovered,  not  worked  in  hands  of  experienced 
diggers ;  out-crop  pans  very  well.  Diggers  say  this  reef  will 
be  equal  to  th*  best  of  Jobannesberg. 

19.  Union  Reef,  Umtali  Valley,  5ft.  wide,  shaft  30ft.  deep ; 
pan 8  well,  and  shows  visible  gold. 

20.  Wanderers'  Luck  Reef,  twenty  claims,  west  of  Oedzi ; 
out- crop  splendid.  This  reef  13  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
Barber  ton  diggers. 

21.  Eland  Reef ;  pans  very  good,  reef  wide. 
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All  above-mentioned  reefs  are  only  the  important  reefs,  and 
discovered  in  the  last  three  or  four  months  when  diggers 
commenced  searching  for  gold  in  that  district  It  is  also 
believed  by  the  most  experienced  diggers  that  the  Meneca 
Country  is  full  of  silver  and  alluvial  gold,  both  of  which  have 
since  been  discovered.  Each  claim  is  150ft  wide  and  400ft 
long. 

Silver  has  also  been  discovered  in  Manicaland,  and  the 
diggers  were  in  good  spirits  and  very  hopeful. 

THB  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 

"  At  Umtali  we  were  met  by  Dr.  Jameson,  with  a 
waggon  and  cart  specially  sent  down  to  meet  our  party. 
This  was  a  welcome  change  after  having  ridden  for  160 
miles  in  the  steaming  heat  of  the  low-lying  country 
between  the  coast  and  the  tableland.  The  waggon  was 
drawn  by  mules ;  the  luggage  was  carried  in  the  cart.  The 
road  then  began  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  water- 
shed. If  you  ask  me  what  I  think  it  is  like,  I  answer  that 
I  think  it  is  like  the  Garden  of  Eden.  A  more  beautiful 
country  I  have  never  seen  in  my  life.  In  this  country  we 
travelled  for  174  miles.  It  reminded  me  of  Italy  be- 
tween Rome  and  Naples,  with  hill  and  dale  and  woody 
knolls ;  a  country  full  of  natural  fertility,  although  with 
a  comparatively  small  population,  which  had  been  kept 
down  by  the  continued  raids  of  the  Matabeles.  Still, 
wherever  we  stopped  we  always  found  natives  who  would 
supply  us  with  food  and  milk,  and  bring  wood,  and 
generally  make  themselves  useful.  The  women  were  very 
shy,  only  venturing  to  come  behind  the  men  ;  but  the 
men  had  overcome  their  alarm  at  the  advent  ot  the 
Europeans,  and  were  very  eager  to  trade.  They  are  a 
manly  race,  well  formed,  intelligent,  and  active.  They 
rather  resembled  the  Zulus  in  some  respects,  but  were  as 
tame  as  the  Basutos.  The  country  is  crossed  in  every 
direction  by  great  rivers,  which  in  the  summer  months 
are  simply  ravines,  with  a  little  water  runniog  at  the 
bottom  of  them,  and  deep  holes  where  the  crocodiles  live. 
In  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  January  to  March, 
both  included,  the  whole  of  these  water  courses  become 
full  of  water,  and  the  country  is  impassable.  Selous  has 
made  a  good  road,  which  was  good  for  waggons  from 
Umtali  to  Fort  Salisbury.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work.  We  crossed  ten  great  rivers.  Between  Umtali 
and  Fort  Salisbury  there  is  no  lack  of  water. 

AT  FORT  SALISBURY. 

"  We  arrived  at  Fort  Salisbury  on  the  16th  of  October, 
the  dates  of  our  journey  having  been  as  follows : — Left 
Cape  Town  September  14th ;  arrived  at  Pungwe  Septem- 
ber 26th ;  reached  Mapandas,  seventy  miles  up  the  Pungwe, 
September  30th,  arrived  at  Umtali  on  October  9th, 
242  miles  from  the  coast;  reached  Fort  Salisbury  on 
October  16th,  174  miles  from  Umtali.  When  we  arrived 
at  Fort  Salisbury  there  was  a  population  of  300  persons. 
A  short  time  before  our  arrival  they  had  been  giving  vent 
to  their  dissatisfaction  in  no  measured  terms.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  was  the  natural  irritation  felt  by  men 
in  a  hot  and  thirsty  fond  where  a  bottle  of  beer  costs 
los.  and  a  bottle  of  champagne  £5.  Shortly  before  our 
arrival,  however,  the  waggons  had  come  in  with  the 
much-longed-for  beverages,  which  had  brought  down 
the  market  price  to  a  more  reasonable  figure,  and  there 
was,  therefore,  less  dissatisfaction  than  we  had  been  led 
to  expect.  If  the  people  had  been  working  at  the  mines 
instead  of  congregating  together  in  the  Fort,  there  would 
have  been  even  less  trouble,  and  even  as  it  was  every- 
thing worked  smoothly,  and  after  two  days  we  decided 
to  make  an  excursion.  Lord  Randolph,  whom  we  met  at 
Fort  Salisbury,  went  with  us  to  the  mines  of  Mazoe  river, 
in  which  he  has  bought  an  interest.   We  went  down  the 


shaft,  60  ft  deep,  and  picked  up  quartz,  which  was  very 
iich  in  gold.  They  had  found  an  old  shaft  there,  the  reef 
having  evidently  been  either  worked  before  by  the  Portu- 
guese or  the  Phoenicians,  and  you  can  see  the  stones  on 
which  they  ground  the  quarta 

THE  ROAD  TO  FORT  VICTORIA. 

"We  stayed  altogether  five  days  at  Fort  Salisbury 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  then  we  set  out  along 
the  wonderful  road  which  Mr.  Selous  has  constructed 
along  the  summit  of  the  watershed  to  Fort  Victoria. 
This  road  is  a  marvel  of  skill,  and  by  taking  tho 
extreme  summit  of  the  watershed  it  is  able  to  avoid 
the  river  courses  which  spring  up  on  either  side  of 
it.  Low  down  the  hill  on  one  side  the  water  drains  to- 
the  Oedzi  r  ver,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Zambesi.  As 
the  road  passes  along  the  summit  of  the  tableland  from. 
four  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  you 
are  entirely  free  of  the  malaria  of  the  lower  regions,  and 
at  the  8a me  time  can  always  get  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  water  by  simply  going  down  the  hill  for  it.  Here 
Lord  Randolph  made  a  great  mistake  when  he  spoke  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  water.  All  that  it  meant  was 
that  he  or  his  men  did  not  go  far  enough  down  the  hill 
to  get  the  water  clear  and  fresh,  but  preferred  to- 
seek  it  close  to  the  road,  where  it  was  more 
or  less  trodden  into  puddle,  and  required  filtration. 
The  view  from  Mr.  Selous's  road  over  Mashonaland 
is  enough  to  make  the  mouth  water  of  any  one  who* 
knows  what  grazing  land  is. 

A  FAT  AND  FERTILE  LAND. 

"It  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  from 
Umtali  to  Fort  Salisbury,  for  it  is  not  so  wooded 
and  broken  up;  but  from  a  graziers  point  of  view- 
it  is  even  better.  Never  have  I  seen  such  a  broad 
expanse  of  magnificent  pasture  land.  Even  draught 
oxen  seem  to  fatten  while  they  are  in  the* 
yoke.  It  is  no  wonder  that  one  of  the  leading 
Dutch  farmers  of  the  Cane  Colony  has  just  trekked 
northwards  to  take  up  land  in  this  region,  accompanied 
by  a  party  of  .twenty-five  of  the  most  adventurous  and 
spirited  young  men.  His  report,  which  I  have  seen, 
is  most  satisfactory,  and  what  he  says  every  one. 
says  who  has  been  in  that  fertile  region — with 
the  solitary  exception  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  of 
course.  The  crowning  absurdity  of  all  the  absurdities 
with  which  Lord  Randolph's  letters  are  crowded,  is  his 
report  of  the  worthlessness  of  this  great  region.  He* 
declares,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  devoid  of  water,  whereas  the 
great  watershed  abounds  with  streams  which  give  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  purest  water.  Next  he  declares 
that  the  grass  is  all  sour,  and  that  it  is  comparatively 
valueless  beside  the  veldt  in  the  Transvaal,  which  he  seems 
to  think  is  a  splendid  grazing  ground.  Now  it  would  be 
difficult  to  compress  so  many  glaring  misstatements  into  as. 
short  a  compass  as  Lord  Kandolph  has  done  in  this 
statement.  I  have  travelled  in  the  veldt  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  I  have  travelled  over  the  400  miles  of  land 
between  the  Limpopo  and  Pretoria  which  Lord  Randolph 
thinks  is  so  superior  to  that  of  Mashonaland.  It  will 
surprise  English  people  to  know  that  that  district 
which  so  delights  the  heart  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
from  a  grazier's  point  of  view  is  absolutely  value* 
less,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  tulip, 
The  animal  that  eats  the  tulip  dies,  and  as  the  tulip 
is  everywhere  there  is  hardly  an  ox  or  a  sheep  to  be- 
found  in  the  whole  region  which  Lord  Randolph  praises. 
I  have  travelled  across  the  whole  400  miles,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Petersbursmitsdorp  and  Potgie  Teus  rusty 
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a  mutton  chop  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  The 
^cattle  simply  cannot  live  in  that  region,  and  yet  Lord 
Randolph  has  selected  it  for  special  praise  compared 
with  the  veldt  in  Mashonaland. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  ANTHILLS. 

" '  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,'  said  the  wise  man  in 
the  old  Book,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  Lord  Randolph 
did  not  follow  this  advice,  for,  although  no  sluggard,  he  is 
all  the  more  dangerous  from  his  restless  activity  and 
utter  irresponsibility.  If  Lord  Randolph  had  but  taken 
notice  of  the  ants  of  Mashonaland,  he  would  i.ave  been 
delivered  from  the  blunder  to  which  I  am  referring. 
Wherever  an  anthill  is  found  in  the  veldt,  there  is  also 
luxurious  verdure,  and  in  Mashonaland  the  ant-hills  can 
be  literally  count  ^d  by  the  million.  The  whole  of  the 
soil  is,  as  it  were,  turned  over  and  thrown  up  to 
the  surface  by  these  wonderful  little  toilers  who 
in  Africa  perform  the  function  which  Darwin  tells 
us  is  performed  by  the  earthworms  in  your  country. 
Wherever  you  have  an  anthill  you  have  fertile  soil  and 
sweet  grass.  It  grows  so  luxuriantly  that  it  is  a  common 
saying  that  you  can  pasture  an  ox  upon  an  anthill.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  see  in  Mashonaland,  the  whole  veldt  is 
•covered  with  anthills,  and  their  existence  is  the  best 
answer  to  the  assertion  that  the  grass  is  sour. 
But  even  if  you  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
sour  grass  and  sweet  grass,  or  grass  itself  and  the 
tulip,  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  cattle  which 
abound  on  every  side.  They  are  not  very  large,  in  this 
resembling  your  Kerry  and  Guernsey  cows,  but  they  are 
very  beautifully  proportioned,  and  their  udders  are 
phenomenally  large.  Again  and  again  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  sleek  fat  stock,  with  their  enormous  udders, 
that  I  repeatedly  drew  Mr.  Rhodes's  attention  to  it,  and 
found  that  he  entirely  concurred  in  my  estimate. 

"  We  travelled  slowly  and  comfortably,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  obtain  some  sport  on  our  way.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a 
splendid  shot  for  birds  ;  there  is  no  one  better,  and  in 
hunting  the  larger  game  he  is  a  fair  average,  and  much 
better  than  most  men  who  have  not  been  reared  in  the 
veldt. 

THE  LOST  CITY  OP  ZIMBABYE. 

u  At  Fort  Victoria  we  found  everything  in  good  order. 
We  proposed  to  Lord  Randolph  to  accompany  us  to 
Zimbabye.  Zimbabye  lies  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Victoria, 
and  it  would  not  take  more  than  half  a  day.  Lord 
Randolph  refused,  saying  that  he  would  rather  see  a 
two-inch  reef  of   gold-bearing   quartz   than  all  the 

d  d  ruins.    So  we  set  off  without  Lord  Randolph, 

And  reached  the  ruins  of  Zimbabye.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  Zimbabye  being  one  of  the  most  wonderful  relics  of 
antiquity  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  great  empty  city, 
built  round  a  rock  or  citadel  in  the  centre  of  the  ruins, 
like  the  rock  of  Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens.  The  circuit  of  the  city  I  did  not  measure, 
but  I  should  say  that  it  must  have  been  five  miles  round. 
It  is  wonderful,  and  as  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  if  the 
-Chartered  Company  will  but  keep  it  as  it  is,  it  will  be  as 
good  as  a  gold  mine  to  them.  Mr.  Bent  seemed  to  me 
to  have  been  rather  too  busy  in  his  excavations  here  and 
there  in  search  of  utensils  and  of  relics  of  the  city 
builders.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  thickly  they  packed 
the  people  in  Zimbabye  in  the  days  when  it  was  a 
great  city,  full  of  life  and  trade,  but  there  must  have 
been  a  population  of  50,000  or  possibly  100.000 
gathered  together  round  the  rock  citadel.  We  walked 
up  and  down  the  desolated  streets,  and  marvelled  that  a 
race  so  civilised,  so  wealthy,  and  so  powerful,  should  have 
so  utterly  passed  away  without  leaving  even  a  memory 


of  the  inhabitants  to  whom  it  belonged.  Its  central 
point,  both  in  interest  and  situation,  was  the  Temple  of 
the  great  Phallus,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experts, 
identifies  these  forgotten  city-builders  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians. It  is  a  building  as  large  as  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
although  not  so  high.  The  walls  are  from  nine  to  twelve  feet 
in  thickness,  and  all  the  interior  is  in  perfect  preservation, 
with  the  chambers  leading  to  the  houses  of  the  priests, 
and  the  altar  of  the  great  Phallic  emblem,  upon  the  top 
of  which  we  all  could  have  encamped.  These  people, 
whoever  they  were,  were  gold  smelters,  and  you  can  still 
trace  the  remains  of  the  furnaces  in  which  they  smelted 
the  gold.  It  is  a  unique  spectacle,  a  whole  city  remaining 
through  the  ages  tenantless,  and  so  entirely  forgotten 
that  even  a  tradition  of  its  existence  has  not  been  left. 

THE  NATIVES  AND  THE  GREAT  BOSS. 

"  The  only  human  beings  near  were  a  small  tribe  which 
lived  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  in 
this  respect  this  tribe  followed  the  example  of  the  rest 
of  the  Mashonas.  Among  the  traces  of  the  surrounding 
condition  of  life  under  which  they  exist,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  fact  that  wherever  they  can  they 
perch  their  kraals  on  the  very  summits  of  the  mountains, 
and  live  there  like  baboons — live  on  the  mountain-tops 
because  they  can  best  defend  themselves  there  against 
the  Matabele  war  parties  which  scour  the  low  country. 
When  we  went  to  visit  Zimbabye  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  the  chief  and  all  his  followers,  down 
even  to  young  lads,  were  armed  to  the  teeth.  Every 
man  who  had  a  gun  brought  it,  and  the  others  were 
armed  with  assegais,  spears,  bows  and  arrows.  About 
two  hundred  persons  gathered  together.  It  was  some 
time  before  eur  company  could  understand  the  cause  of 
this  unwonted  military  display.  After  a  time  the  inter- 
preter succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  chief  the  infor- 
mation that  some  malicious  white  men  had  told 
them  that  the  Great  Boss  who  had  taken  possession 
of  Mashonaland  was  going  to  visit  them,  ana  when  he 
came  he  was  going  to  have  them  all  put  to  death.  They 
believed  the  story  implicitly,  and  decided  that  when  the 
Great  Boss  came  they  would  at  least  have  a  fight  for  their 
lives.  Great  was  their  joy  when  they  found  that,  so  far 
from  contemplating  their  massacre,  the  Great  Boss  and 
his  friends  wanted  nothing  more  than  their  help  in  col- 
lecting kindling  wood  and  making  the  meal  ready.  This 
they  rendered  with  hearty  goodwill,  and  we  shortly 
afterwards  returned  to  Fort  Victoria. 

THE  MINFS  AT  LONGS  REEF. 

"  When  we  came  back  we  heard  varying  reports  as  to 
the  mines  which  were  being  worked  at  Longs  Reef.  It 
was  said  that  they  had  ceased  working  them  for  fear  that 
the  rock  would  give  out,  pinch  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
that  they  wished  to  sell  the  mine  before  its  emptiness 
was  discovered,  and  had  therefore  suspended  mining. 
This  was  Lord  Randolph's  opinion,  and  he  refused  to  go 
with  us  to  verify  the  information.  Mr.  Rhodes  then 
went  to  see  what  was  the  fact  with  his  own  eyes.  When 
we  reached  the  reef  we  found  all  hands  busily  engaged 
in  putting  up  buildings  for  housing  the  miners,  for  storing 
the  provisions,  and  to  keep  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 
On  seeing  this,  we  asked  those  who  were  working  the 
mine  whether  they  had  ceased  mining.  They  said  at 
once  that  they  had  suspended  operations  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  rainy  season  was  coming  on,  and  they 
needed  all  the  labour  they  could  get  to  finish  the  houses 
which  were  then  in  course  of  construction.  As  soon  as 
these  were  roofed  in  they  would  resume  mining  opera* 
tions.  So  far  from  finding  that  the  reef  was  likely  to 
give  out,  they  found  that  the  deeper  it  went  the  better  it 
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became,  and  so  far  from  wishiog  to  abandon  their  claim 
they  intended  to  push  forward  the  extraction  of  the  ore 
more  vigorously  than  ever.  This  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  we  returned  to  Fort  Victoria  in  high  spirits.  We 
also  visited  the  Dickens's  Reef,  which  Lord  Randolph  also 
refused  to  look  at. 

TCHIBI. 

44  Having  visited  the  three  fortified  stations  which  have 
been  founded  to  uphold  the  country  against  any  possible 
inroad,  we  turned  our  faces  towards  the  Cape  until  we 
came  to  Providence  Pass,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
limit  of  Mashonaland.  We  then  paid  a  visit  to  a  chief 
of  the  name  of  Tchibi,  whose  brother  some  years  ago  had 
been  captured  by  the  Matabeles  and  flayed  alive.  Tchibi 
was  said  to  have  given  Adendorf  a  concession  over  the 
territory  which  the  British  South  African  Company 
maintained  was  included  in  their  concession  from  Loben- 
gula.  Mr.  Rhodes  saw  Tchibi,  and  found  that  the  story  was 
altogether  false.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  concession 
which  it  was  said  he  had  granted  to  Adendorf,  and  when 
we  asked  him,  he  said  very  simply,  How  can  I  grant  any 
concession  for  these  territories,  I  have  no  authority  over 
them.  We  then  asked  him  who  was  the  paramount  chief 
over  the  various  tribes  whose  chiefs  we  named.  4  Over 
all  these/  he  replied,  4  the  only  chief  is  Lobengula.' 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  or  more  conclusive. 
So  we  left  Tchibi  and  pursued  our  way  homeward." 

LOBENGULA. 

''What  do  you  think  concerning  the  attitude  of 
Lobengula  ?  " 

41  It  is  difficult  to  say,"  said  Mr.  De  Waal, 44  and  I  can 
only  give  you  my  opinion.   Lobengula  is  a  sagacious 
man,  who  is  greater  than  Khama,  who  was  also  a  very 
remarkable  chief.    One  who  knew  him  well  and  has  had 
many  dealings  with  him  declares  that  Lobengula  is  the 
Bismarck  of  the  blacks.  I  have  not  much  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  he  is  not  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  the 
concession  which  he  granted  to  the  South  African  Com- 
pany.   He  thought  he  was  granting  a  concession  to 
diggers,  who  would  come  into  Mashonaland  in  search  of 
gold,  and  who  would  be  entirely  at  his  mercy.  Instead  of 
that  he  sees  that  the  South  African  Company  has  made 
itself  secure.  It  has  built  forts,  established  armed  garrisons, 
furnished  them  with  Gatling  guns,  and,  in  short,  is  in  a 
position  to  hold  its  own.   This  is  more  than  he  bargained 
for,  and  he  would  probably  be  very  glad  if  he  could  see 
the  South  African  Company  and  all  its  men  back  at  the 
Cape.    But  he  is  a  shrewd  man  who  has  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  power  of  the  whites.    Some  forty  or  hfty 
white  men  are  living  at  Bulawayo,  and  he  knows,  as  he 
has  said,  that  for  every  white  man  that  you  kill  a  thou- 
sand will  come  across  the  sea.   Hence  I  do  not  think 
that  he  will  quarrel  with  the  South  African  Company. 
Should  he  feel  cramped,  he  will  trek  northward  of  the 
Zambesi.     As  for  his  young  men,  they  are  already 
coming  in  to  work  for  wages,  and  although  it  is  quite 
probable  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  enter  Mata- 
oeleland  they  would  fight,  experience  of  native  warfare 
induces  me  to  think  that  there  is  no  danger  that  they 
will  go  150  miles  outside  their  country  in  order  to  attack 
the  Chartered  Company.     The  nearest  point  at  which 
our  road  approaches  Lobengula's  Kraal  is  150  miles,  and  I 
think  we  are  practically  safe. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  DINGAAN. 

44  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  knowing  what  the 
Matabeles  may  not  do  if  they  are  roused.  The  cold- 
blooded massacre  of  the  Boers  under  Piet  Retief  by 


Dingaan  is  a  forcible  example  of  their  treachery.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  in  discussing  the  relation* 
between  the  whites  and  the  Matabeles.  Piet  Retief  and 
forty  of  the  company  were  invited  by  Dingaan  to  a 
friendly  conference.  They  brought  their  guns  with  them, 
but  were  asked  to  leave  them  outside,  as  Dingaan  said 
he  wanted  friendship,  and  they  could  not  be  friends 
if  they  brought  their  guns  with  them.  The  guns  were 
left  outside,  and  Piet  Retief  and  his  companions  went  into 
the  presence  of  the  Sulo  chief.  He  gave  them  beer 
and  entertained  them  with  native  hospitality  ;  then  at  a 
wave  of  his  hand  every  one  of  them  was  stabbed  to  death 
by  the  Matabele  warriors.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
laager  and  massacred  all  the  women  and  children,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  girl,  five  years  old,  who  is  still  living 
in  South  Africa.  The  Solus  took  the  babies  by  the 
legs  and  dashed  their  brains  out  against  the  waggon 
wheels.  A  race  which  is  capable  of  such  conduct  is  not 
to  be  calculated  upon  with  implicit  confidence.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Matabeles 
will  ever  attack  the  Chartered  Company. 

FAST  OX  CABT  TRAVEL. 

44  From  this  point  I  have  not  much  to  tell.  For  600  miles 
from  Tuli  to  Vryburg,  we  drove  southward  as  fast  as  we 
could  do,  doing  on  an  average  100  miles  a  day.  For  800 
miles  we  went  by  ox  waggon,  and  the  other  360  miles  we  were 
drawn  by  mules.  This  exploit  was  unprecedented  in  South 
Africa.  The  oxen  trotted  as  fast  as  mules,  and  darted  in 
and  out  and  round  about  the  trees  in  a  fashion  that 
astonished  even  those  who  are  accustomed  to  South 
African  travel.  We  changed  oxen  every  ten  miles,  so  that, 
we  had  ten  pairs  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
By  the  time  we  had  reached  Vryburg,  we  may  be  said  to 
have  been  tolerably  done  up.  But  we  were  not  allowed 
any  rest.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  besieged  by  a  multitude 
of  questioners  until  at  last  he  had  to  beg  for  mercy  and 
go  to  bed.  He  stole  a  march  upon  his  questioners  the 
next  day  by  starting  early  in  the  morning  before  his 
tormentors  were  awake.  It  was  at  Mafeking  that  he 
arranged  with  the  postmaster  to  despatch  the  mail  a 
few  hours  earlier  than  the  regulation  hour  in  order  that 
he  might  lose  no  time  on  his  way  down  to  Cape  Town. 
There  was  some  grumbling,  no  doubt,  but  considering 
what  Mr.  Rhodes  is  going  to  do  for  the  country  they 
were  very  well  pleased  to  let  him  do  as  he  liked. 

FINAL  JUDGMENT. 

44  Speaking  of  Mashonaland  on  the  whole,  I  should  say 
it  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  added  to  the  British 
Crown.  There  was,  no  doubt,  considerable  disappoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  some  who  had  built  up  extravagant 
expectations  of  picking  gold  out  of  the  earth  by  the 
spadeful.  Several  of  the  first  pioneers  left  the  country, 
but  I  do  not  know  one  that  does  not  intend  to  go 
back  again.  1  do  not  think  at  the  present  time  there 
are  more  than  1,200  whites  in  the  whole  of  Mashona- 
land, and  there  are  now  sufficient  provisions  stored  in 
the  various  centres  to  last  for  two  years.  The  country 
is  a  fine  one,  and  fertile  with  everything  that  is  needed  by 
man  and  beast.  This  I  do  not  give  you  as  my  opinion, 
alone,  it  is  that  of  the  best  authorities.  As  for  the  gold 
the  truth  about  that  will  soon  be  ascertained.  The 
analysis  is  exceptionally  good,  but  the  only  real  test  is 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  can  be  extracted  when  the 
stamp  is  in  regular  operation.  In  the  meantime  you  may 
lake  my  word  for  it  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised rather  than  otherwise  at  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  gold  reefs  and  the  fine  country  in  general.11 
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MR.  HARDY'S  "TESS  OF  THE  D'URBEVILLES." 

•YJIf  HE  two  novels  of  the  season  are  undoubtedly  Mr. 

Thomas  Hardy's  "  Tess  of  the  D  Urbevillee  :  A  Pure 
Woman  "  (Three  volumes.  J.  R.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and 
Co.),  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  David  Grieve  "  (Three 
volumes.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.).  Of  "David  Grieve" 
we  have  at  present  little  to  say,  for  it  was  published  late 
inJanuary.  Suffice  for  the  present 
ithat  we  consider  it  superior  to 
"Robert  Elsmere"  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  is  bettei  con- 
structed, more  interesting  and 
more  human.  The  theological 
.element  is  less  obtrusive,  and  the 
whole  story  hangs  together  more 
satisfactorily.  If  any  falling  off 
from  Mi.  Hardy's  best  was  dis- 
cernible in  "A  Group  of  Noble 
Dames,"  ho  has  made  ample 
amends  in  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbe- 
villes,"  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
take  rank  as  it's  author's  greatest 
work  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
.conception  of  a  girl  who,  placed 
in  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
and  overwhelming  difficulty,  was 
led,  almost  irresistibly,  to  forsake 
the  path  of  conventional  morality, 
yet  retained  unimpaired  her  cen- 
tral virginity  of  soul,  was  at- 
tended with  some  dangers,  both 
ethical  and  artistic,  and  we  do  not 
pretend  to  think  that  Mr.  Hardy 
has  altogether  overcome  them. 
The  influence  of  so-called  "  real- 
ism," as  understood  in  France  in 
the  Utter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  strong  both  for  good  and  ill  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  latest  work,  which  in  some  respects  is  Zola- 
esque  to  a  degree  likely  to  alienate  not  a  few  well-mean- 
ing persons  ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance  we  doubt  if 
he  has  not  sacrificed  the  higher  truth  of  imagination  for 
a  narrower  and  lower  kind  of  fidelity  to  the  ignoble  facts  of 
life.  This,  however,  is  partly  a  question  of  view- point  and 
partly  of  mere  detail  ;  and,  these  matters  being  allowed 
lor,  simple  critical  justice  demands  the  admission  that 
"Tess"  is  truly  a  great  work,  in  virtue  both  of  the 
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profoundly  serious  purpose  which  animates  it,  and  of  the 
high  level  of  execution  maintained  almost  from  first  to 
last  in  its  pages.  The  tragic  story  which  forms  its  ground- 
work is,  to  some  extent,  relieved  by  sketches  of  simple 
rustic  life  in  Mr.  Hardy's  finest  vein  ;  and  even  he  has 
done  nothing  more  charming  and  winning  than  the  picture 
of  the  three  dairy-maids— by  no  means  immaculate  or 
ideal  conceptions  of  English  girlhood,  but  entirely  sweet 
and  lovable  in  their  wholesome 
reality  and  credibility  —  whose 
calamity  it  was  to  give  away  their 
too  combustible  hearts  where  no 
return  was  possible.  Tess  her- 
self is  one  of  those  imperfect, 
faultily-beautiful  figures  which 
take  into  hopeless  captivity  the 
reader's  affection  ;  but  Mr.  Hardy 
has  not  seen  fit  to  make  her  lover 
in  any  way  singularly  attractive ; 
and  we  doubt  if  Angel  Clare's 
power  to  draw  upon  himself  the 
•  levotion  of  all  the  women  within 
his  sphere  of  personal  influence 
is  quite  intelligible  on  any  less 
general  ground  than  that  of  the 
incalculable  impressionableness 
of  the  feminine  heart.  In  his 
curious  inconsistencies  of  action 
and  belief,  and  in  the  fundamental 
consistency  which  underlies  these 
superficial  contradictions,  he  is, 
however,  a  subtle  and  powerful 
study.  It  is  no  part  of  this 
notice  to  do  Mr.  Hardy  the  un- 
gracious service  of  sketching  the 
narrative  outlines  of  his  story — 
a  story  of  which,  in  virtue  of  it's 
passionate  and  lofty  aim,  as  well 
as  of  the  pulse  of  dramatic  vitality  which  throbs  through 
it  from  the  firBt  half  farcical  to  the  last  overpoweringly 
tragic  scene,  is,  to  our  mind,  quite  the  most  serious  con- 
tribution to  latter-day  English  fiction.  With  some 
defects  or  excesses — among  which  an  occasional  tendency 
to  over-scientific  phraseology  must  be  mentioned — it  is 
yet  a  great  book,  and  none  the  less  so  by  reason 
of  the  indefinable  impression  it  gives  us  of  a  creative 
personality  in  some  ways  greater  than  the  thing 
created. 
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Davidson,  Randall  Thomas,  D.D.,  and  William  Bkxham.  B.D. 

Life  of  Archibald  Campbell  Talt,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Third  edition.   2  voli.   (Macmillan.)   Crcmu  8vo.   Price  10j. 

It  it  scarcely  necessary  to  commend  this  most  interesting  biography  of 
Archbishop  Tait.  The  fact  that  a  third  edition  should  have  be*n 
called  for  within  six  months  of  the  publication  of  the  first  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  biographers  have  produced  a  readable  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  volumes  are  to  a  certain  extent  partisan  in 
their  treatment.  They  represent  the  distinctly  Evangelical  concep- 
tion of  the  Archbishop's  c  on  ranter  and  life's  work.  The  other  side  of 
the  case  has  been  stated  with  vigour  by  Mr.  George  W.  B.  Russell  in  a 
reaent  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

Boax.  Pierce.  The  Life  of  an  Actor  (Pickering  and  Chatto.) 
Bvo.   Cloth.  Pp.367. 

a  his  work  was  first  published  in  1835,  and  has  long  been  ont  of  print, 


high  prices  being  paid  for  copies  when  put  up  for  auc'ion.  The 
present  edition  is  in  moit  respects  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original,  the 
twenty-seven  etchings  of  Theodore  Lane  having  been  carefully  fac- 
similed and  coloured  by  band.  Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  volume 
v«y  little  can  be  said,  but  it  possesses  a  certain  value  lrom  the 
historical  point  of  vie  sr. 

Fox  BoirnxB,  H.  R.  Sir  Philip  Sidney:  A  Type  of  English 
Chivalry  In  the  Elizabethan  Age.  (O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
Croirn  8vo.    Pp.  385.  5s. 

Toe  editing  of  the  volumes  in  this  "  Heroes  of  the  Nation  "  teriea  is 


very  thorough  and  praiseworthy.   The  text  is  always  well  supplied 
with  maps,  adequately  illustrated,  and  provided  with  detailed  lists  of 
contents  snd  invaluable  Indices.   This  it  particularly  true  of  the  new 
)»t  readable  jet  issued    The  su 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  livii 


i  particularly  1 

volume,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  readable  jet  issued  The  subject  of 
the  biography  in  this  instance  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  living  as  he 
did  in  one  of  the  most  tragic  and  momentous  periods  of  English 
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history.  Court  life  to-day  !•  not  all  sunshine ;  it  certainly  was  Lot  so 
Id  Sidney's  time ;  and  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  holds  the  mirror  up  to  the 
many-sidedness  of  Sir  Philip's  short  but  remarkable  career  with  groat 
success. 

u odder,  Edwin.  Sip  George  Burns,  Bart.:  His  Life  and 
Times  (HodderandStoughtm.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  3M.  6s. 
When  this  book  first  appeared  in  the  Library  Edition  it  was  received 
with  high  commendation,  and  deservedly  so.  The  long  and 
eminently  upright  and  enterprising  career  of  Sir  George  Burns,  ihe 
Scottish  shipowner,  is  sketched  with  much  freshness  aud  skill.  Ihe 
book  will  keep  green  the  memory  of  a  truly  good  and  noble  man. 
It  contains  a  finely  etched  portrait. 

Lours,  Marquis  of.  Lord  Pal  mors  ton.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.240.  3s.  ed. 

In  wilting  this  biography  the  Mtrquls  of  Lome  has  had,  he  tells  us, 
"  access  to  a  Urge  mass  of  unpublished  material,  and  some  of  the 
letters  quoted  and  almost  all  the  long  comments  and  criticisms  on  public 
affairs  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Palmerston  appear  in  print  for  the  first 
time  in  these  pages."  This,  while  adding  to  ihe  historical  value  of 
the  book,  somewhat  Impairs  its  interest  for  the  general  public  who 
would  prefer  a  well-proportioned  biography  to  a  msss  of  excerpts  from 
papers  on  historical  events,  strung  together  with  but  meagre  com- 
ment and  explanation.  The  volume  Is,  however,  well  written  and 
interesting,  and  fully  worthy  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs — *'  The 

Sueen's  Prime  Ministers." 
orris.  Mowbray.  Montrose.  (Macmillan.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  *29.   2s.  6d.   Bogllsh  Men  of  Action  Series. 
A  worthy  volume  of  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  of  the  many  series  which 
have  commenced  in  the  last  few 
years.    The    story   of  Montrose's 
meteoric  career  and  execution  is  one 
of  the  most  stirring  in  history,  and 
it  loses  nothing,  of  its  interest  at  Mr. 
Morris's  hands,     An  excellently- 
engraved  portrait  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  volume. 
Moulk,  H.  C.  0.  Charles  Simeon* 
(Methuen  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth* 
2s.  «d. 

This  volume,  one  of  the  series  "  Bnglish 
Leaders  of  Religion,"  has  evidently 
been  a  work  undertaken  ion  amort  by 
its  author,  who  calls  it  a  "  delightful 
task."  He  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  thoroughly  readable  life  of  a 
"  leader"  whose  course,  though 
devoid  of  great  excitement  or  inci- 
dent, powerfully  Influenced  his 
Church  at  home  and  abroad.  Charles 
Simeon's  name  deserves  high  honour 
as  amongst  those  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  roused  the 
Bnglish  Church  from  stagnation.  He 
was  to  some  extent  to  Cambridge 
what  Wesley  was  to  Oxford.  This 
volume  is  valuable  for  the  side  Hunt 
it  throws  on  contemporary  men  and 
movements,  and  on  the  University  of 
Simeon's  day.  The  Incidental  refer- 
ences to  Sibbs,  Goodwin,  Venn,  and 
Wesley  are  very  interesting,  and  also 
the  chapter  on  Henry  Martyn  snd 
the  rise  of  the  Church  Missionary 
S  dety,  of  which  Simeon  was  one 
of  the  founders. 

Smith  am,  S*rah.  and  William 
Davixs.  Letters  of  James  Smet- 
ham.  with  Introductory  Memoir. 
(Macmillan.)  Crown  6vo.   Cloth.   7s.  6d.  nett. 

This  is  a  choice  work,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  books  of  the  season. 
James  Smetham  was  in  no  sense  an  ordinary  man.  In  many  ways  he 
was  a  strange  contradiction  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  favourite  theory 
that  Evangelism  and  JSitheticism  are  antagonistic  and  mutually 
destructive.  Although  the  intimate  friend  of  John  Buskin,  Dante 
Koasett  i,  and  Burne  Jones,  be  was  yet  a  devout  Methodist  class-leader. 
The  strongest  tribute  to  his  letters  is  found  in  the  fact  that  with  ail  his 
numerous  correspondents,  scarcely  one  is  known  ever  to  have  destroyed 
a  letter  he  wrote.  The  letters  themselves  manifest  a  lightness  of 
touch  and  sportiventss  of  character  in  quick  and  unusual  modes  of 
thought,  and  their  disposition  to  discover  a  comic  element  in  the  most 
serious  moods  and  on  the  darkest  occasions — to  lay  nothing  of  their 
literary  ease  and  freedom  of  expression  -  place  them  amongst  the  best 
reputed  examples  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
Ford.  Mrs.  Gerard.  Master  Rex.  (Ranken,  Bills  and  Co.)  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  2.48.   3s.  6d. 

The  authores*  of  "  Pixie  "  gives  us  in  this  volume  a  charming  children's 
story,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  wherever  it  goes.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  James  Cadenhead,  Florence  M.  Cooper,  and  Louise  S.  Sweet. 
Household  Stories  from  the  Collection  of  the  Brothers  Grimm* 

i Macmillan.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  269.  6s. 
n  a  year  which  has  produced  such  a  profusion  of  new  children's  books 
we  are  very  glad  to  see  that  a  fresh  edition  of  this  charming  collection 
of  "  Grimm's  Stories,"  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  LucyCrane, 
has  been  called  for.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  in  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  earlier  style  and  are  very  graceful  and  beautiful.  This  is  a 
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book  which  no  nursery  library  should  be  without.  The  works  of  Mr. 
Henty,  of  Mrs.  Muleswortb,  and  of  Miss  Yonge,  excellent  as  they  are. 
n.ust  follow  after. 

Lirroir,  W.  J.  The  Flower  and  the  Star.  (Lawrence  snd  Bullen.> 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  1J*».  3s.  6d. 

A  charming  collection  of  fairy  tales,  some  original  and  some  old  tales, 
retold,  and  all  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton's  beautiful  engravings. 
The  print  is  large  and  the  paper  is  good,  and  the  book  is  sure  to  be  a 
favourite  wherever  it  goe  . 

Pylk,  Howard.  Men  of  Iron.  (J.  B.  Osgood,  Mcl lvalue  and  Oo.y 
8vo.  Cloth.   7s.  6d. 

The  men  and  the  boys  who  h*ve  en  joyed  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  "The- 
White  Company  "  should  read  "  Men  of  Iron,"  a  book  a  little  later  In 

Ksriod  but  very  similar  in  aim  and  execution.  The  stirring  times  cf 
enry  IV.  form  an  excellent  bac'  ground  for  any  story,  and  Mr.. 
Howard  Pyle  has  taken  everv  advantage  of  them.  The  reader  follows 
the  adventures  of  the  hero,  Myles  Falworth,  with  breathless  excite- 
ment, sympathises  with  him  in  his  troubles,  fights  in  his  battles— 
which  are  many  and  perilous  enough  in  a  1  certainty— and  joys  in  his* 
good  fortune.  The  author's  illustrations  are  quite  unusually  good. 
The  Fairy  Tales  of  Madame  D'Aulnoy.  (Lawrence  and  Bullen.> 
4to.  Cloth.   Pp.  535.   7s.  6d. 

Miss  Annie  Macdonell  and  Miss  Lee,  the  new  translators  of  these 
evergreen  fairy  tales,  have  done  their  work  thoroughly  and  well, 
wisely  omitting  the  moralising  verses  at  the  end  of  each  story.  Mrs. 
Ritchie's  (Miss  Thaskersy)  biographical  and  critical  introduction  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  but  will  no 
doubt  be  skipped  by  the  young  folks, 
for  whom  Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  pre- 
pared a  beautllul  cover  and  Mr.  Clin- 
ton Peters  a  set  of  excellent  illustra- 
tions. We  may  add  that  Messrs. 
Lawrence  and  Bull  en,  the  publishers,, 
are  a  new  firm  who»e  list  comprises, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  this 
season's  books  and  who  are  rapidly 
making  for  themselves  a  place  in  the- 
front  rank. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS  AND  BELLES 
LBTTRBS. 
Lamb,  Charles.  Complete  Works; 
(Ohatto  and  Windus.)  Crown  8vo. 
Half -cloth.  Pp.856.  7s.  6d, 
"  The  work  of  Lamb  is  too  precious- 
to  let  any  lota  of  it  be  lost,"  says 
the  editor  of  this  volume,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  are  collected  together 
everything  which  Charles  Lamb, 
wrote,  or  rather  everything  which 
can  be  traced  to  his  pen,  even  includ- 
ing those  rare  works,  "Poetry  for 
Children  "  and  "  Prince  Doras."  The- 
volume,  which  is  by  no  means  too- 
large  for  easy  handling  (the  print 
being  small  but  clear,  and  the  paper 
thin  but  good),  contains  two  por- 
traits of  Iamb  and  a  facsimile  of  a 
manuscript  page  of  his  "  Dissertation 
upon  Boast  Pig." 

Laxdor,  Walter  Savage.  Ima- 
ginary Conversations.  (J.  M.  Dent 
and  Co.)  8vo.   Cicth.  3s,  6d.  each  nett. 
The  third  and  fourth  volume  of  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Crump's  excellent  edition, 
[Elliott  and  Fry,         bound  and  printed  in  a  way  which. 

refiVcts  the  greatest  credit  on  Mr. 
J.  M.  Dent,  the  publisher.  The  two 
volumes  contain  the  dialogues  of  aoveretgns  and  statesmen  and  of 
literary  men,  and  are  embeili.hed  wi.h  two  remaikable  portraits, 
of  Landor. 

Lake-Poole,  Stanley  (Editor).  Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Three  volumes.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sens.)   18aiO.   Cloth.   7*.  6d. 

These  "Knickerbocker  Nuggets"  are  slightly  too  gaudy  for  refined 
English  taste,  but  they  are  dalntv  ex^mplesof  American  book-making 
fur  all  that.  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  has  done  his  work  of  selection 
and  of  revision  wisely  and  well,  and  hss  adopted  a  method  of  spelling  tf 
Oriental  words  more  in  accurd  with  modern  European  systems.  Views 
of  Baghdad,  Cairo,  and  Damascus  form  ihe  frontisi  it  ces  of  the  three 
volumes,  which  contain  all  which  is  most  inu  resting  and  most 
valuable  in  the  "  Nights,"  and  which  form  the  jollleat  little  pocket 
com  panic  ns  Imaginable. 

Lang,  Andrew.  Letters  to  Dead  Authors.    (Longmans.)  Post 

8v<>.   Cloth.   2s.  6d. 

We  kn  w  of  no  author  whose  works  are  io  scattered  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang.  Scarcely  a  publisher  but  has  him  In  his  list.  To  Messrs.  Long- 
man much  credit  is  due  for  this  pretty  and  tasteful  first  volume  of, 
we  hope,  a  complete  edition  of  those  of  Mr.  Lang's  works  which  they 
publish.  The  essays  in  this  volume  were  written  originally  for  the 
St.  James's  Gazette  at  the  suggestion  of  its  then  editor,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Greenwood,  were  republished  in  book  form,  but  have  long  been  out 
of  print.  They  include  letters  to  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Herodotus, 
Pope,  Rabelais,  Jane  Austen.  Isaac  Walton,  Dumas  pere,  Poe.  Scott, 
Shelley,  Burns,  Byron,  and  Mollere — a  strangely  mixed  company,  in, 
all  surety,  and  one  which  speaks  volumes  for  Mr.  Lang's  catholicity 
of  taste. 
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Saintsbury.  George  (Editor).  Tales  of  Mystery  from  Mrs. 
RadcllfTe.  Lewis,  and  Maturln.  f.Peicival.)  lttino.  Pp.  317.  3a.  <sd. 
Toe  Pocket  Library  of  Engluh  Literature. 

\Ve  have  teen  Mrs.  Radciiffe'a  novels  on  a  cottage  book-shelf  sandwiched 
between  and  uniform  with  "  The  Cottage  Girl  "  aLd  M  Ten  Nights  in 
a  Bar-room,"  and  we  have  deprived  a  prurient  schoolboy  of  the 
.fleeting  pleasure  of  reading  Lewis's  ''Monk."  Surely  it  is  a  curious 
turn  of  the  wheel  which  bring*  these  half-forgotten  volumes  out  of 
•their  obscurity  to  form  the  first  volume  of  a  Pocket  Library  of 
English  Literature.  Perhaps  the  title  is  somewhat  misleading.  The 
volume  is  made  up,  not  of  complete  tales,  but  of  excerpts  from  long 
novels,  taken,  not  because  they  form  of  them  selves  complete  ttories, 
but,  as  examples  of  the  horrific  fiction  of  the  eighteenth  and  earlier 
nineteenth  centuries,  which  commenced  with  Mrs.  Kadcliffe,  and 
which,  as  Mr.  Saiotabury  points  out,  has  lasted  with  modifications 
down  to  the  present  day  in  the  familiar  penny  dreadful."  Mr. 
Saintsbury  himself  professes  a  partiality  for  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  but  we 

S refer,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  given,  the  work  of  Robert 
liarles  Maturin— Mr*.  Radciiffe'a  horrors  are  ao often  much  adoab.ut 
nothing. 

Wilde.  Oscar.  The  House  of  Pomegranates.  (Osgood,  Mcll- 
vaineandOo.)  4to.   Cloih.  Pp.158.  21s. 

-This  volume  is  ostensibly  a  collection  of  fairy  taUs,  but  we  place  it  in 
thia  column  rather  than  in  thac  devoted  to  children's  books  because, 
when  passed  over  aa  Christmas  reading  to  a  fairy-loving  child,  it  was 
rejected  wirh  the  word*,  "These  ar n't  fairy  tales;  they're  alle- 
gories." This  is  all  beside  the  mirk,  but  we  say  it  in  order  that  oar 
.readers  may  not  be  beguiled  into  buying  a  book  for  their  children 
which  they  will  not  be  able  to  appreciate  until  long  after  it  baa  joined 
the  nursery  rubbish  hepp.  Truth  to  tell,  some  portions  of  the  book 
are  very  beautiful.  M:.  Wilde  has  a  vivid  Eaitern  imagination;  bis 
, pages  glow  with  the  riohnesi  of  his  descriptions  and  the  quaint- 
neaa  of  bis  fancy.  The  stories  are  hardly  stories  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  they  will  be  read  and  enjoyed,  not,  perhaps,  by  the 
crowd,  but  by  all  who  can  appreciate  and  admire  beautiful  prose. 
The  volume's  scheme  of  decoration  is  fantastical  but  pleasing,  as  will 
he  expected  when  we  say  that  the  art! at ■  are  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon  and 
Mr.  C.  Ricketta,  whose  work  in  the  defunct  Universal  Rnriew  attracted 
*    so  much  attention. 

FICTION. 

Barb,  Amelia  B.  A  Sister  to  Esau.  (James  Clarke).  Crown  8vo. 
.Cloth.   Pp.341.   3s.  6d. 

Black,  William.  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton. 
(Sampavn  Low.)   12mo.   Cloth.   2a.  6d. 

In  these  days  of  board  school  education  and  of  general  reading,  literary 
reputations,  if  they  do  not  die,  are  soon  forgotten.  With  every  decade 
a  fresh  generation  of  readers  spring  up,  to  whom  the  idols  of  yester- 
day are  strange  and  scarce  worthy  of  attention.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
are  doing  a  real  service  to  literature,  therefore,  by  this  timely  and 
cheap  reprint  of  Mr.  Black'a  noveia,  of  which  the  present  is  the  second 
volume.  No',  that  "  The  Phaeton,"  "  Tne  Houseboat,"  "  A  Daughter 
of  Ueth,"  or  "  A  Princess  of  Thule,"  could  ever  be  forgotten  for  long; 
but  new  writers  arise,  and  they  run  the  risk  of  being  for  the  moment 
overlooked  in  the  mass  of  reading  put  forth  by  the  Haggards,  the 
Kiplings,  the  Hall  Cains  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

Beth*m-Edwarps,  M.  A  North  Country  Comedy.  (Henry  and 
.Co.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  342.    3s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  the  Whitefriars  Library  of  Wit  and  Humour,  having  for 
frontispiece  a  portrait  of  the  authoress. 

Du  Maurier,  Grobgk.  Peter  Ibbetson.  (J.  R.Ofgood,  Mcllvaioe  and 
.Co.)  Two  volumes.  8vo.  21s. 

Although  by  no  means  perfect  or  near  perfection,  this  is  a  wonderful 
book— novel  it  can  hardly  be  called.  Mr.  Val  Prinsep  in  "  Virginie," 
and  now  Mr.  Du  Maurier  in  "  Peter  Ibbetson,"  have  proved  that  the 
forsaking  of  one  trade  for  another  is  not  always  fraught  with  the  pro- 
verbial disastrous  consequences.  Not  but  that  any  one  can  see  that 
"  Peter  lb  Detson  "  is  the  work  of  an  amateur  in  fiction.  It  is  ramb- 
lirg,  discursive,  and  sometimes  out  of  proportion.  With  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  we  were  tired  by  the  opening  chapters,  for  charming  as 
is  Mr.Du  Maurier'a  description^  his,  or  rather,  his  hero's,  early  life  in 
the  suburban  Paris  of  Louis  Philippe,  yet  we  can  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  are  tempted*to  lay  down  the  book. wearied  with  minute 
autobiography,  which  lacks  the  interest  of  historical  reality  and 
reference.  But  half  way  through  the  first  volume  we  became  really 
interested,  our  weariness  is  forgotten,  and  we  read  anxiously  on  to 
the  end,  charmed  with  the  description  of  Pasquler's  lecond  life, 
saddened  by  ita  pathos,  and  cheered  bv  its  ending.  "  Peter  Ibbetson  " 
is  no  mere  story ;  it  is  intensely  original  in  conception  and  treatment ; 
it  is  interesting,  and  it  inspires  thought  and  reflection.  We  should 
certainly  advise  every  one  to  read  it.  Mr.  Gfo.ge  Du  Maurier'* 
numerous  illustrations  are,  of  course,  altogether  charming. 
Gissing,  George.  New  Grub  Street.   (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 

•Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  6s. 

As  a  picture  of  London  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  told  with  rare 
power  and  pathos,  "New  Grub  S'reet"  deserves  to  tad  e  an  abiding 
place  in  Victorian  fiction.  Althougo  the  bo.  k  does  not  give  the  un- 
pleasant impression  of  being  a  photograph,  and  naught  but  a  photo- 
graph,of  the  literary  experienceaand  aoeie'y,  which  theauthorattempts 
to  describe,  the  re  are  some  terribly  realistic  presentments  of  the  sordid, 
evil  side  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  wor  d  which  Mr.  Gissing  has  ao 
aptly  named  "  New  Grub  Street."  Would-be  authors  and  journalists, 
eager  to  mingle  in  the  fray,  should  read  this  story,  and  ponder  well 
on  ita  unobtrusive  moral. 

Graham,  Scott.  The  Sandcllff  Mystery.  (Oliphant,  Anderson 
and  Perrier.)  Crown  8vo.   C'orh.   3s.  tM. 

The  cover  of  this  volume  makes  for  failure.    It  promises  an  insipid 


Sunday-schodi  romance,  while,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  story  ia  aenaa- 
tional  and  by  no  means  ••  goudy-goody."  It  reflects  more  credit  on 
the  author's  skill  when  we  say  that  the  materials  out  of  which  his 
story  is  woven  are  by  no  means  new,  for  he  has  rearranged  them  so 
deftly  that  the  reader's  interest  never  flags.  One  incident  only— 
the  escape  of  the  madman  from  the  asylum,  and  the  murder  of 
Man  or  biers  wife— is,  to  us,  unconvincing  and  unnatural.  Mr. 
Graham's  characters  are  life-like  and  natural,  which  la  more  than 
can  be  aaid  for  a  large  number  of  modern  novelists. 

Hardy,  Thomas.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  (Chatto  and 
Windus).   Crown  8vo.   Cioth.  3s.  6d. 

This  is  the  age  of  booms,  and  no  more  fitting  subject  has  been  found 
than  Mr.  Thomaa  Hardy,  the  only  novelist  who  can  for  a  moment  dis- 
pute svith  Mr.  George  Meredith  the  title  of  our  greatest  living  English 
novelist.  The  present  volume  is  a  new  edition  of  one  of  his  oest- 
known  works,  described  aa  "  a  tural  painting  of  the  Dutch  School." 
It  contains  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Hardy,  very  indifferently  executed,  and 
numerous  illustrations. 

Hocking,  Silas  K.  For  Light  and  Liberty.  (Warns).  12mo. 
Cloth.   2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Hocking  is  a  Methodist  minister  who  has  written  some  wonderfully 
popular  works  of  fiction.  In  this  story  he  in  roduces  several  very 
strong  characters.  The  coachman  Homer  and  Homer's  wife  are  two 
of  the  best.  Tnere  is  a  mauly  ring  in  the  religion  which  ia  held  up 
to  our  admiration  by  Mr.  Hocking. 

JdKAi,  Maurus.    Dr.  Dumany's  Wife.    (Caaaell.)  8vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.312.    7..  6  . 

A  powerful  albeit  somewhat  disagreeable  atory,  by  Hungary'*  greatest, 
novelist,  which  every  one  interested  in  Continental  notion  should 
read.  The  tranalation  ia  by  Mdme.  F.  Steinitz. 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love.  Nightmare  Abbey.  (J.  M.  Dent.)  12mo. 
Pp.134.  2s.  6d.»«£t. 

We  cannot  a^ree  with  Dr.  Ga-nett  when  he  says  that  the  characters  of 
"  Nightmare  Abbey  "  are  more  human  than  those  of  •*  Melincourt,"  an 
earlier  novel  of  Ptacock'a.  which  we  noticed  in  December.  In  m  i'  her, 
of  course,  are  the  characters  strictly  true  to  life,  for  Peacock  carica- 
tured his  types ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  bibulous  cleric,  Mr. 
Port  pipe,  the  characters  in  "  Melincourt"  aeem  to  us  to  be  pos  eased 
of  much  more  flesh  and  blood  than  those  in  "  Nightmare  Abbey." 
Three  characters  at  least  in  the  earlier  work— Mr.  Forester,  Mr.  Fax, 
and  Miss  Melincourt  herself— if  somewhat  prosy,  are  at  least  not  bur- 
lesqued personages,  and  compare  favourably  with  Marionetta,  Soy- 
throp  (a  character  which  Shelley  juatly  took  for  a  burlesque  of  him- 
self), and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Listless.  No  one  reada  Peacock  for  his  stories, 
but  what  little  plot  "  Nightmare  Abbey"  possesses  seems  very  inferior 
in  human  interest  to  that  of  "  Melincourt."  We  may  add  that  two  of 
the  characters  are  thinly-veiled  portraits  of  Lord  Byron  and  Cole- 
ridge. 

Peabce,  J.  H.  Inconsequent  Lives.  (Wm.  Heinemann.)  Crown, 

8vo.   Clor.h.  5s. 

To  all  who  love  Cornwall,  its  fisher  folk  and  ita  peasantry,  this  book,  in 
spite  of  Its  pathos  and  ita  tragedy,  will  be  very  welcome.  Those  who 
live  in  great  towns  are  only  too  apt  to  underrate  the  troubles  and 
perplexities  if  the  dwellers  in  the  hamlet.  But  if  they  are  not  stirred 
with  the  stronger  passions  and  the  ambition  of  the  greater  world,  the 
village  folk  have  their  tragediea-often  aordid  and  near-reaching,  but 
nevertheless  tragedies  in  every  aenae  of  the  word.  Mr.  Pearce'a  a»ory 
is  laid  in  Newlyn  before  it  was  sophisticated  bv  an  artia'  horde,  and  his 
characters  are  all  lowly  fi  her  folk  or  peatanta.  His  heroine  Ellen, 
petty  and  quick-tempered  at  first,  but  patient  and  long-suff-riog  as 
her  drama  draws  to  a  close,  is  a  finely-drawn  character.  In  Maggie, 
her  rival,  too,  Mr.  Pearce  is  very  successful.  We  shall  look  forward  to 
Mr.  Pearce' s  next  essay  in  fiction  with  keen  interest ;  for,  once  he  baa 
overcome  a  certain  rawneaa  of  style  and  treatment,  he  should  d 
something  really  fine  and  great. 

Pool,  Maria  Louise.  Dally.  (J.  B.  Osgood,  Mcllvaioe  and  Co.> 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  6s. 

A  beautiful  and  humorous  story  of  country  life  in  a  New  England  State. 
Dally  is  a  poor  little  waif  from  North  Carolina,  who  cornea  under  th» 
care  of  a  farmer's  childless  widow,  and  with  tender  and  thoughtful 
management  develops  a  fine  character,  full  of  strength  and  comfort. 
An  air  of  crudeneaa  and  hast*  is  imparted  to  the  oonclnaion  by  her 
sudden  and  pointless  death,  but  this  is  the  only  fault  we  find  with  the 
book.  Jn  other  respects  we  heartily  commend  it  for  simple  and 
honest  workmanship,  and  much  power  of  pathos  kept  well  under 
control. 

Rose,  F.  W.  *'I  Will  Repay."  (Eden,  Remington  and  Co.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  6e. 

This  novel  is  dedicated  to  Count  T->lstoi  a*d  seta  forth  in  fictional  form  a 
theory  on  the  Wnitechapel  murders.  The  hero  is  epileptic,  and  in  a 
dream  he  receives  what  he  believes  t»  be  a  mission  from  Heaven  to 
exterminate  the  unhappy  sisterhood  which  infests  the  s  reets  of  our 
modern  Babylon.  The  atory  is  less  unpleasant  in  treatment  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  is  undoubtedly  exciting,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Rose  has  read  a  novel, 
published  last  epring  by  Mr.  G.  Head  Murphy,  entitled  "  The  Blakely 
Tragedy,"  which  •  •  1  wih  Repay  "  curiously  reaemblea  in  many  points. 

Tasma.  The  Penancet  of  Portia  James.  (Wm.  Heinemann.) 
Crown  8vo.   C.otb.   Pp.293.  5». 

Viscekt,  Frank  and  A.  B.  Lancaster.  The  Lady  of  Cawnpore : 
a  Romance  (Funk  and  Wagnalls,  44,  Fleet  Street.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.420.  Ss. 

A  sensational  story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
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Logan,  T.  Robert.  A  Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Scottish,  Anglo-Saxon.  Norman,  Welsh. 
Guelph  and  Wetten  Lines,  with  Collateral  Branches.  (Kdlnburgn, 

Macuiveu  and  Wallace.)   Folio.    7s.  6d. 
Rob u> a,  A.  Yester-Year :  Ten  Ceoturles  of  Toilette.  (Sampson 

Low,  Marston  and  Co.)   Crown  8 vo.    Clutii.    Pp.  26*.    7s.  tfd. 

3klr».  Cashel  Huey  has  rendered  a  true  aerv.ce  to  English  artists  and 
designers  by  giving  them  an  admirable  translation  of  Madame 
Robtda's  ctnious  and  picturesque  work.  Profusely  illustrated  witn 
reproductions  taken  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  missal*,  family 
portraits,  and  old  engravings,  the  volume  ought  to  prove  a  mine  of 
suggestions  to  the  fair  dame  who  "dues  not  know  what  to  wear"— 
especially  those  chapters  and  drawings  dealing  with  the  modes  of  the 
Consulate  and  First  Umpire. 

STOKE,  Pebcy  Goddabd.  The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  from  the  Xlth  to  the  XVIIth  Centuries.  (Stone, 
16.  Great  Marlborougn  Street,  W  )  tfolio.  Pp.  60.  £3  3*.  for  four 
parts.   Limited  edition. 

The  third  part  of  a  valuable  work.  The  numerous  illustrations  and 
sketches  are  executed  in  a  particularly  beautiful  manner. 

LEGAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  POLITICAL. 
A  Barristeb.  Every  Man's  Own  Lawyer.  (Crosby,  Lock  wood, 
and  Co.)   Crowufevu.   Cloth.  6s.  bd. 

It  is  only  necetsary  to  say  that  this  is  a  29th  edition  of  a  very  well- 
known  nand-b  ok  on  the  law,  and  that  it  includes  tbe  legislation  of 
the  past  year.  So  far  as  the  law  com  be  made  intelligible  to  ordinary 
mortals,  tt  is  baud-took  dots  it.  It  is,  or  should  be,  in  every  mans 
reference  library. 

Bastablk,  C.  F.  The  Commerce  of  Nations.  (Methnen.)  Crown 
8ro.   Cloth.   3s.  6d.   Sooat  Questi.  ns  of  to-dny. 

A  closely  reasoned  justification  of  Free  Trade  p  jiicy,  Professor  Bs stable 
goes  over  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  even  more  fully  and  care- 
fully than  he  sets  forth  those  of  his  own  side.  The  theory  of  Protec- 
tion is  defective,  and  the  political  and  social  aspects  of  protective 
policy  do  not  add  any  great  weight  to  the  case  made  for  it.  Specially 
interesting  is  Mr.  Bastable's  historical  way  of  looking  at  the  matter. 
He  describee  the  working  of  mercantilism,  the  growth  of  Free  Trsde, 
and  the  causes  of  the  temporary  reaction  against  its  teaching.  He 
shows,  too.  by  examples,  that  the  trade  regulations  of  any  community 
depend  rather  on  its  social  conditions  than  on  any  theor  tical  doc- 
trines.  His  book  most  usefully  illuminates  theory  by  practice. 

Cobb.  Abthub  8.  Banks*  Cash  Reserves :  A  Reply  to  "  Lom- 
bard Street."  (Effingham,  Wilson  and  Co.)  .8vo.  Cloth.  5s. 
The  Baring  crisis  in  the  city  pressed  the  problem  of  the  bankers'  cash 
reserves  home  to  the  financial  mind.  In  this  book  Mr.  Cobb  argues 
for  the  establishment  of  a  second  reserve,  more  elastic  in  its  character 
than  the  If  gal  reserve  of  the  national  banks  of  America,  as  against 
the  argument  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  save  bankers  the 
double  of  keeping  cash  reserves. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates.  Volume  OCCLVI.,  containing 

•he  debases  in  both  Houses  from  July  22,  1891,  to  August  5,  1801. 

•(Hansard  Publishing  Union).   8vo.  Boards. 
Papers  in  Penology.  Second  series.  (New  York  State  Reformatory, 

New  York,  U.S.A.).  Pp.  148.  Supplied  free  on  applies-  ion  to  the  prison. 

The  best  journal  upon  certain  phases  i  f  sociology  comes  out  of  a  prison 
door.  It  Is  The  Summary,  edited  and  printed  in  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  prison  at  Elmira.  The  present  little  volume. 
Papers  in  Penology,''  is  edited  by  Mr.  Z.  B.  Brock  way,  the  dis- 
tinguished superintendent  of  the  reformatory,  and  the  highest 
authority  in  America  upon  new  prison  methods.  It  contains  an 
article  by  Jay  S.  Butler  (the  late  foreign  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times)  on  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  essays  by 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Collin,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Hamilton  D.  Wey,  snd 
Mr.  Brock  way  upon  different  phases  of  the  treatment  of  criminals. 
Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  without  cost  upon  applica- 
tion *o  the  general  superintendent. 

MUSIC,  POBTBY.  AND  THB  DRAMA. 
Aixgkb,  Abthub  C,  and  Joseph  Barkby.    Eton  Songs.  (Field 
andTuer.)   Large  4to.   Cloth.  30s. 

This  collection  of  the  songs  of  Eton  is  issued  in  a  sumptuous  volume, 
full  music  size,  and  clearly  printed— both  music  and  words—on  tbe 
finest  paper.  The  numerous  drawings  contributed  by  Herbert 
Marshall  are  the  most  notic  able  features;  they  represent  many 
charming  spots  in  and  about  Windsor. 

Brooke.  St<>pford  A.,  M.A.  Christian  Hymns.  (Macmillan.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

A  hymn  and  service  book,  edited  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Brooke  for  use  of 
his  congregation  at  Bedford  Chapel.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  many 
of  the  weiP known  hymns  which  are  favourites  throughout  Christen- 
dom, some  very  fine  less  known  selections,  and  a  few  from  the  pen  of 
tbe  editor  himself,  which  are  of  high  poetic  and  devoi  ional  excel- 
lence. Mr.  Brooke's  literary  taste  has  led  him  to  include  some 
poetic  effusions  scarcely  suitable  for  congregational  use,  snd  his  well- 
known  theological  views  doubtless  are  the  reason  for  the  exclusion  of 
such  hymns  as  44  Bock  of  Ages,"  and  "Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  as  w*>ll 
as  for  the  very  free  alteration  of  others.  The  Tt  Dcum  in  the  service 
for  Sunday  morning  is  also  considerably  revised.  We  question 
whether  omission  altogether  Is  not  preferable  to  mutilation. 
Brown,  Hattix.  Catonlnetales.  (Lawrence  and  Bullen.)  8vo. 

Buckram.  Pp.  100.   7s.  6d.  n*tt. 

"Hattie  Brown  "  is,  we  ahould  imagine,  a  purely  mythical  personage,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton— the  editor  and,  we  suspect,  the  writer  of 
the  book— who  asserts  that  she  was  a  young  American  lady  of  colour 


who  picked  up  the  trick  of  versifying  at  a  very  early  age,  and  died  at 
Much  of  the  volume  is  agreeable  rubbish,  but  it  is  all 


and  here  and  there  one  comes  across  some  very  pretty 

1  nine  lives 


fourteen, 
amusing, 

passages.  The  pedigree  of  Kok  Robyn— the  cat  of  whose 
the  poet  sings— is  clever ;  the  parody  of  the  witch's  song  is  intensely 
amusing,  and  the  six  prose  pages  of  mock-Darwinian  science  are  very 
laughable.  In  fact,  we  can  rt commend  the  volume— of  which,  by 
the  way,  there  are  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies— to  every  lover 
of  cats,  and  to  every  admirer  of  quaint  and  fanciful  verse.  Mr.  W.J. 
Linton's  wcod  engravings  are  very  delicate  and  pretty. 
Davky,  Henry.  The  Students'  Musical  History.  (Curwen  and 
Sons.)   Paper  Covers.  Is. 

The  wsnt  of  a  handy  history  of  music  suitable  for  students  has  been  felt 

for  some  lime ;  this  little  book  supplies  this  want. 

Holmes,  Olivek  Wkudkll.  The  One  Hoss  Shay.  (Gey  and 
Bird.)   Crown  ttvo.   Rough  calf.    7s.  0d.  nett. 

With  "  Tne  One  Hoss  bhay  "  there  are  bound  up,  by  the  special  desire 
of  the  author,  on  account  of  tne  similairty  of  iheir  character,  "  H<  w 
the  Old  Horse  Won  the  Bet,"  and  "  The  Broomstick  Train."  Ti  e 
binding  is  very  tasteful  and  original,  the  text  is  printed  on  one  side 
of  the  page  only,  and  Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  racy  illustrations— some- 
what reminiscent  of  our  English  artist.  Mr.  Hugh  Thompson— are  in 
every  case  excellent,  and  add  very  considerably  to  our  enjoyment  of 
the  text. 

Lowe,  Robert  W.  (Editor).  Churchill's  "The  Rosciad"  and 
M  The  Apology."  (Iaarence  and  Bullen).  Folio.  21». 
This  is  a  ver>  ambitious  and  beautifully  produced  teprint  of  a  work 
which  is  now  better  known  in  theorv  than  in  lact.  In  an  excellent 
and  interesting  prefatory  note  Mr.  Lowe  traces  the  literary  history  of 
"  The  Boscisd,"  to  which  he  appends  various  explanatory  notes,  ar  d 
be  also  prints  the  critical  and  adverse  revitw  which,  infuriating 
Churchill,  caused  him  to  a  rite  "  The  Apology,"  in  which  he  savagely 
attacks  his  critics.  Among  the  eight  poitiait  p'atts  from  contempo- 
rary psintings  are  portraits  of  David  Gar  rick  as  Hamlet  and  as 
Kltely,  and  of  Mrs.  Clive,  James  Quin,  Mrs.  P  rite  hard,  and  the 
suthor  himself. 

Lowell,  James  Russell.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  (G*y  and 
Bird).  Crown  8vp.   Cloth.  6s.net. 

It  is  late  m  the  day  to  praise  or  criticise  this  poem,  so  we  will  content 
ourselves  merely  in  drawing  attention  to  the  mechanical  and  orna- 
mental qualiiits  of  the  v<  lume.  One  binoing  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
we  have  se*n,  and  the  publishers  have  made  a  uew  and  praiseworthy 
departure  in  pi  inting  the  U  xt  on  one  side  of  the  page  only.  A  por- 
trait cf  Lowell  in  1842,  in  long  hair  and  deep  linen  collar,  which  has 
never  before  bt en  printed,  f 01  ms  the  fionthpitce,  while  the  volume 
also  contains  eight  chaimiug  illustrations  by  the  American  artist,  Mr. 
Edmund  H.  Garrett. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  The  Princess  Maleine  and  the  Intruder. 
(Wm.  Heinemann.)  Crown  bvo.   Cloth.  5s. 

The  name  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  is  "in  the  sir";  rumours  of  bis 
dramatic  genius  come  to  us  from  France  and  Belgium  ;  and  there  seem 
signs  of  his  being  about  to  succeed  to  Heurik  Ibsen  in  literary  vogue. 
But  as  yet  few  of  us  Lave  seen  anything  of  his  work  beyond  the  ex- 
tracts in  Mr.  Archer's  article  in  the  fortnightly  hut  year,  and 
consequently  sn  English  version  of  two  of  his  plays  is '  v+rv 
welcome.  No  one  can  read  these  dramas  without  being  vividly 
impressed;  although  a  sober  judgment  will  not,  perhaps,  place 
th»m  in  the  very  first  rank  of  dramatic  works.  M.  Maeterlinck 
has  borrowed  from  Shakespeare,  but  he  is  anything  but  Shake- 
spearian. Yet  he  is  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  a 
mere  imitator :  he  has 
a  dittinct,  peculiar 
power  of  his  own,  and 
a  method  that  has 
much  freihness.  Cole- 
ridge used  to  say  of 
Schiller  that  he  ex- 
cel'ed  in  the  material 
sublime,  and  It  is  in  a 
similar  quality  that 
M.  Maeterlinck  excels. 
Tbe  material  surround- 
ings of  his  scenes  are 
as  much  to  the  p  ay  as 
the  characters :  he  ac- 
cumulates effect  by 
pressing  into  his  ser- 
vice every  circum- 
stance of  sight  and 
sound,  which  somehow 
assume  a  strange  sig- 
nificance, and  add 
touch  on  touch  of  ter- 
ror and  foreboding. 
The  last  two  acts  of 
"Princess  Mat  line" 
are  passed  in  >  con- 
tinuous t  hunderstorm, 
the  portentous  inci- 
dents of  which  form 
half  their  dramatic 
effect;  snd  "The  In- 
truder" works  on  the 
imagination  in  the 
same  way.  In  both 
plats  the  agitations  of 

the  characters'  minds  is  brought  out.  not  by  what  they  s*y  th  mselves. 
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but  by  what  It  teen  by  the  spectators  In  their  faces  and  demeanour. 
A  peculiar  horror  is  sometimes  thus  produced  j  as  when,  in  "The 
Intruder,"  the  Uncle  says  to  the  Grandfather:  •■  You  need  not  say 
that  in  suck  an  extraordinary  voice.1"  So  too,  the  exclamations  of  the 
courtiers  at  old  King  M  jalmar's  hair,  which  has  suddenly  turned  white. 
M .  Maeterlinck's  method  does  not  wot  k  by  spiritual  means :  th  „  tragedy 
of  character  scarcely  appears  in  these  *.lays.  Bus  he  uses  his  own 
means  well,  and  his  style,  if  not  the  grand  style  of  drama,  has  its 
fascinations.  M.  Maetetilnck  is  only  twenty  -seven ;  so  we  may  expect 
greater  things  from  him.  The  volume  contains  a  poi trait. 
Martin,  W.  Wilsrt.  Quatrains.  (Blkin  Mathews.)  Cloth. 
A  poetic  form  so  slight  ana  so  seve  3  as  the  quatrain  needs  rare  qualities 
of  verse  to  justify  its  cbo  ce— from  the  technical  point  of  view, 
little  less  than  perfection.  Mr.  Wilsey  Mai  tin  seems  to  have  erred 
from  an  injudicious  fondness  for  this  form.  Several  of  his  quatrains 
are  well-turned ;  but  many  are  trite  in  thought  and  others  scarcely 
happy  in  expression.  He  does  not  seem  to  h-ve  that  ptculUr 
gift  of  terse  lelioity  which  makes  the  epigrammatist,  and  marks  Mm 
among  poets.  We  cannot  but  think  Mr.  Martin  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  trying  some  longer  flight,  such  as  a  nar.  stive  pcem,  where 
he  might  use,  in  the  adornment  of  his  theme,  the  thoughts  and 
fancies  which  seem  scarcely  to  have  sufficient  strength  to  stand 
Isolated  in  brief  and  separate  quatrains.  "  The  Mystery  of  Life  "  is 
written  also  in  quatrains ;  it  is  designed  to  show  the  unity  of  life,  one 
and  indestructible,  among  all  organisms.  Here  Mr.  Martin  shares  the 
fate  of  most  of  those  who  go  to  science  for  poetry.  Phrases  like 


t>  quite  1  -  -  —   „.  .  ,  _ 

Andy  et  the  poem  has  merits  not  too  common ;  it  is  lucidly  evolved,  and 
Mr.  Martin  knows  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  says  it  clearly. 
Mobbis,  William.  Poems  by  the  Way.  (Beeves  and  Turner.) 
4to.   Cloth.   Pp.  196.  6s. 

Quhxinak,  Edward.  Poems.  (Ambleside:  George  Middleton.) 
Paper  covers. 

This  pretty  little  volume  contains  the  collection  of  verses  written  by 
Wordsworth's  son-in-law,  prefaced  by  an  admirable  memoir  of  the 
writer  by  Mr.  William  Johnston.  Students  of  Wordsworth  will 
remember  tLe  lines  addressed  to  the  portrait  (which  forms,  by  the 
way,  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume)  of  Miss  Quillinan,  the  ttep- 
daughter  of  the  late  poet's  daughter.  Of  Bdward  Quillinan's  verse 
there  is  little  to  be  said. 

Sahtsbury,  Georoe  (Bditor).  Political  Verse.  (Percival) 
Demy.  16mo.  Half  parchment.  3s.  6d. 

Few  critics  are  possessed  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  wide  reading,  and  few,  we 
expect,  will  be  able  to  criticise  to  any  large  extent  th  s  anthology  of 
English  political  verse  which  his  abundant  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  past  has  enabled  him  to  compile.  It  commences  With  John 
Skelton's  verses  on  Cardinal  Wolst  y  and  finishes  wi  h  the  work  of 
Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  Mr.  Saintsbury's  co.  league  on  the  Saturday  Review. 
Mr.  Saint sbury  bas  wisely  limited  his  notes ;  they  are  short  and  to 
the  point,  and  give  all  the  information  necessary. 

The  Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench 
ana  Go.)  Pott  8vo.  Parchment.  6s. 

The  Parchment  Library  comes  as  near  perfection  in  book-making  as 
any  series  which  we  nave  seen,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  harp  on  the 
mi  chanical  merits  of  this  volume.  It  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a 
wise  selection,  h  eluding  all  tbe  best,  best-known  and  nw  st-quoted 
pitoet.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  introduction  has  been  looked  forward  to 
with  great  interest.  Some  Scots  have  evea  sutpected  that  he  was 
unsound  where  thtir  great  pjet  was  concerned,  but  he  here  proves 
t  heir  fears  groundless.  While  condemning  Burns's  moral  faults,  he  con- 
do  oes  and  excust  s  them  in  the  habitual  licence  of  his  time  and  country, 
and  while  lamenting  those  verses  wnich  he  has  elsewhere  likened  to 
the  effusions  to  be  found  in  the  Poet's  Corner  of  the  Kirkcudbright 
Advertiser,"  he  yields  to  none  in  his  admiration  of  Burns's  genius  and 
more  natural  verse. 

Tree.  Herbert  Beebbohm.  Some  Interesting  Fallacies  of  the 
Modern  Stage.   (Wm.  Heinemann.)  Paper  covers.  Pp.  36.  6d. 
An  address  delivered  to  the  Playgoers'  Club,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 

"  literary  drama."  the  actor-manager  question,  and  the  plays  of  M. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Tvxax,  Katharine.  Ballads  and  Lyrics.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench 
and  Co.)  Crown  6vo.   Cloth.  6s. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  poems  put  forth  by  the  author.  The  two 
first  have  given  her  a  notable  place  in  Ireland,  a  land  where  the 
writing  of  harmonious  verse  is  an  accomplishment  almost  as  universal 
ai  was  the  placing  on  stringed  Instruments  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
This  new  book  should  place  Miss  Tynan  almost  in  the  first 
rank  of  modern  sinners.  "St.  Michael  the  Archangel,"  "Home 
Sickness,"  "  Only  in  August,"  "  The  Led  Flock,"  and  the  final  rondeau 
ar*  gems  of  feeling  and  expression.  Among  the  seventy  poems  are 
many  others  deserving  a  separate  mention.  Miss  Tynan's  genius 
should  be  a  uniting  influence,  lince  high  spiritual  perception  is  of  no 
party. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Dod's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  for  1892.  (Whtt- 
tnker.)  Crown  «ro.  Cloth.  Pp.973.   10s.  6d. 

To  our  mind  tbe  best,  the  handiest,  and  the  most  full  of  information  of 
all  the  "  Peerages. 

Murray,  John  Hew  ry.  A  Companion  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.   (Routledae,)  Long  post  8vo.   Pp.672.    2s.  6d. 
A  "companion  dictionary"  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Printed  on 

very  thin  paper,  it  is  of  so  handy  a  size  that  it  can  easily  be  carried 


in  the  pocket,  the  definitions  are  given  clearly  and  concisely,  and  ther 
binding  is  neat  and  stn  ng.  Undoubtedly,  the  dictionary  where  neat- 
ness and  compactness  are  desired. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Duff,  Archibald,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Old  Testament  Theology,  or  the* 
History  of  Hebrew  Religion  from  the  year  800  B.C.  From  80CT 
B.C.  to  Josiah  640  B.C.  (A.  and  0.  Black.)  bvo.  Cloth.  10s.  6d. 
In  this  work  Dr.  Duff  has  endeavoured  to  produce  a  volume  which  shall 
be  "distinctly  religious,  theological,  and  aimed  clrectly  to  bring 
spiritual  blessing  to  men  to-day.  He  has  assumed.  In  the  main,  the* 
accuracy  of  the  results  of  modern  criticism,  and  in  their  light  has 
endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  theology  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and 
Micah.  Other  volumes  are  to  follow  on  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  and„ 
having  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  his  great  work,  he  will  proceed  to* 
deal  with  the  Pentateuch.  The  great  crux  of  the  present-day  dis- 
cussions Is  found,  of  course,  In  the  attitude  of  our  Lord  with  re* peck 
to  the  Pentateuch.  Dr.  Duffs  position  on  this  important  point  is> 
summed  up  as  follows:— "So  tbe  present  Christ,  the  Word  of  God„ 
ever  living  and  speaking  In  the  nineteenth  oentory,  d.es  not  speak; 
altogether  in  the  language  of  the  first.  He  does  speak  altogether  ira 
the  language  of  the  nmeteeuth,  including  in  that  language  and  so  echw 
all  the  fruits  of  the  nineteen  centuries  since  the  fiist.  Wl  at  folic  ws  P 
Clearly  that  we  learn  the  opinion  of  the  present  Christ  on  every 
question  no*  from  the  thoughtful  voice  of  His  Present  Body,  wherein. 
He  is  made  flesh  to-day.  Christ  lives  today  in  us;  km  are  to-day- 
partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  mind  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
concerning  especially  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  learned  In  the  thought- 
ful mind  of  Onri»  tUns  now ;  and,  as  of  old,  he  that  will  do  the  will  or 
God  shall  know  of  the  doctrlre  whether  it  be  of  God."  Taking  the> 
volume  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  discussion  on  the* 
greatest  theological  question  of  the  day- the  relation  of  Biblical 
criticism  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Caskt,  Rev.  G  E.  Comepford,  M.A.  The  Broad  Churchman^ 
a  Catechism  of  Christian  Pantheism.  (Sonnenschein.)  Paper 
covers.  Is. 

The  outside  of  this  "  book"— so  the  author  calls  it— is  covered  with 
symbolic  designs.  Christian,  Masonic,  Theosophic,  and  much  else,  to* 
which,  in  thtir  eccentric  character  and  unrelation,  the  Inside  corre- 
sponds. It  is  a  farrago  from  many  ancient  and  modern  sources  of 
molt  unequal  value,  evidencing  that  the  author  has  read  a  great, 
many  bc  ks  to  very  little  purpose,  although  that  purpose,  he  tells  us„ 
Is  to  save  his  own  and  other  people's  children  from  becoming 
Materialists  or  Athehte.  If  this  can  'oe  effected  by  a  hotch-potch  or 
quotations,  translated  and  untranslated,  their  salvation  is  assured. 

Church,  B.  W.  The  Oxford  Movement :  Twelve  Tears,  1833- 
1845.  (Maomillan.)  Crown 8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.416.  5s. 
A  new  edition  of  Dean  Church's  best-known  work,  issued  in  one> 

of  the  particularly  neat  and  attractive  bindings  for  which  Messrs. 

Maomillan  have  a  reputation. 

Farrar,  P.  W.,  d.D.  Eternal  Hope.  (Macmillan.)  Crown  8vo* 
Cloth.  3s.  dd. 

The  Issue  of  this  new  edition,  the  thirtieth  thousand  of  "  Eternal 
Hope"  is  a  proof  than  the  world-wide  attention  to  this  great  subject 
has  not  declined.  The  special  Interest  in  this  issue  Is  in  the  new 

Ereface.  Dr.  Farrar  writes  emphatically  to  deny  that  he  has  receded 
l  any  degree  from  his  original  position  in  j  espect  to  the  doctrine  or 
eternal  punishment.  He  does  this  in  response  to  letters  received  from 
"  all  parts  of  the  world"  on  the  subject.  He  again  repeats  bis  repudia- 
tion of  Universalis™  as  a  dogma,  but  maintains  that  the  controversy* 
which  his  sermons  provoked  bas  led  to  "a  decided  modification  in  the* 
views  of  Christians  of  all  denominations."  Two  letters  of  Dr.  Pusey 
are  printed  in  proof  of  this.  The  text  of  the  five  sermons  and  of  the* 
Excursus  is  unaltered. 

Gudiess,  H.  G rattan.  The  City  of  Seven  Hills.  (Nisbet.)  Crown* 

8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  30J.  5s.   

M  The  City  of  Seven  Hills  "  means  i  he  whole  system  of  Rome-history^ 
faith,  Inqulsitlc  n  and  all.    Half  the  volume  is  In  rhyme,  and  hall  in* 
notes,  while  there  is  a  p'e-iitude  of  terrible  illustrations. 
Jamhson,  George,  D.D.  (Senior  Incumbent  of  Old  MacbarX  A. 
Revised  Theology.  (HodderandStougbton.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.316.  8s. 
People  who  want  to  revise  their  theology  may  here  see  one  way  of 
doing  It.  The  revised  n  ay  be  better  than  the  old,  but  It  is  hardly  a* 
plain.  We  hope  the  people  of  Old  Machar  un^  erstand  It. 
PiERsoir,  Arthur  t.    The  Miracles  of  Missions,  or  Modem 
Marvels  in  the  History  of  Missionary  Enterprise.    (Funk  * 
Wagnalla,  44,  Fleet  Street.)   Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  193.  4s. 
Twelve  most  Intere.tlng  chapters  which  fully  justify  the  title  of  the* 
book.  Both  the  miraculous  and  the  m*rvellous  are  in  its  pages.  Tbe» 
already  familiar  stories  of  the  South  Sea  and  Madagascar  Missions  are> 
re-told  with  f rethness  and  vivid  force.  The  author  might  have  added! 

,  which  won  the  admiration  of  Darwin.  But> 


Wallace,  Charles,  M.A.  The  Analogy  of  Existences  and 
Christianity.  (H<  dder  and  Stoughton.)  8vo.  Cloth,  6s- 
It  is  not  an  attraction  to  the  readers  of  this  volume  to  find  the  author 
making  this  statement  in  his  introductory  chapter :  "  I  have  referreci 
to  no  books  whatever  throughout  this  work*  Ignoring  all  oUier 
writers  upon  a  topic  which  an  author  wishes  to  discuss  is  at  least 
dangerous,  and  is  apt  to  « su  t  in  an  cccaslonal  display  of  ignorance 
upon  some  aspect  of  a  queitjon,  which,  for  the  author's  own  credit* 
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^ould  have  been  belter  avoided.  Of  this  danger  there  are  many  illus- 
trations in  the  work  before  us,  and  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  unfair  to  the 


about  so  large  a  country  as  Australia.  Mr.  Klnglake  wisely  protests 
against  the  stndiug  of  young  men  out  to  Au«tnuia,  without  money 
aud  intioductiuns,  to  make  their  fortunes,  but  otherwise  the  volume 
is  a  mere  medley  of  aiucd^tts  and  disconnected  and  ill-digested  facts. 


t)3ok.  and  the  untiring  inaustry  wnica  mma  ueeu  "* 
accumulation  cf  the  vast  array  of  fac  s  found  therein,  aany  words  of 
^commendation  might  be  written ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  pur- 
pose has  been  carried  out  and  the  facts  utilised  is  om  to  the  severe 
iriticism  of  both  friend  and  foe.  The  strength  of  analogy  is  in  being 
•pu-.ngly  used,  and  Mr.  Waiace  defeat*  his  own  ends  by  pressing  iuto 
his  service  analogies  which  most  of  his  readers  will  regard  as  trivial  or 
strained.  The  author,  has,  however,  made  many  good  points,  and 
brought  together  such  a  mass  of  interesting  material,  that  we  regard 
Itas  unfortunate  th*t  his  volume  has  been  left  open  to  so  much  adverse 
criticism  by  these  manifest  defects. 

SCIENCE,  MEDICINE,  AND  EDUCATION. 
Ball,  Sir  Robkrt,  LL.d.,  P.H.S.  The  Cause  of  an  Ice  Age. 
<Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   2s.  W. 
a  his  new  aeries  of  works  in  "  Modern  Science  "  starts  well.  Sir  R.  Ball 
has  not  merely  applied  his  consummate  powers  of  exposition  ^  to 
writing  an  un technical  treatise,  but  ha*  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  abstruse  problem  of  the  courses  of  climatal 
changes  which  brought  about  the  alternating  genial  and  cold  periods, 
both  In  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  embraced  under  the 
term  Glacial  Epoch.  The  late  Dr.  Oroll's  explanation  of  these  changes 
as  doe  to  variations  in  the  earth's  orbit  and  to  the  position  of  its  axis 
—known  as  the  Astronomical  Theory-has  been  accepted  by  most 
autaoriiies.   Sir  H.  Bill,  while  agreeing  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Crjll, 
makes  important  rectifications  of  his  theory  in  so  far  as  it  rests  on  an 
«rror  in  Her*cheirs  **  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  and  makes  clear  how 
xhe  alternating  periods  of  the  Great  Ice  Age  are  determined  by  tie 
unequal  proportion  of  the  sun's  heat  received  by  either  hemisphere 
<iuring  periodic  changes  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  alter  the  length  of 
th*  seaaons.   These  changes  are  shown  to  bs  largely  due  to  planetary 
influences,  notabl/  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  Influences  which  In  the 
remote  future  will  bring  about  recurrence!  of  glacial  epochs    This  is 
the  gist  of  the  bo>k,  wherein  the  whole  matter  is  skilfully  and 
luminously  expounded. 

Boiars,  Frank.    Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow.  (Houghton, 

Milin  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  234.  6s. 

.All  admlr.rs  of  the  natural  history  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Jefferies  and  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  Bogland,  or  of  Mr.  J  hn 
Burroughee,  In  America,  will  welcome  this  collection  of  Trans- 
Atlantic  essays. 

Picked  W.  Buist.  The  Science  of  Homeopathy.  (Homeopathic 
Publishing  Co.,  12,  Warwick  Lane.)  Paper.  Pp.  35.  8d. 

TBAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Harris,  George  W.   The  Practical  Guide  to  Algiers.  (Georg* 
¥hilip.)    12mo.  Cloth. 

^The  second  edition  of  an  excellent  iliu  t-ated  guide.  The  maps  and 
plana  are  unusually  good. 

Home.  Samuel,  LL.B.  In  Christ's  Country-    (Chas.  J.  Clark.) 
12mo.    O  oth. 

Mn  this  artistic  little  volume,  Mr.  Home,  though  not  perhaps  quite 
or  hodox,  contrives,  nevertheless,  to  cha*.  very  pleas  tntlv  *b»uta 
h  >liday  in  Pa'estiue.  Just  now  his  chapter  on  "  Tne  True  Golgotha  " 
ii  the  mjat  interesting.   It  is  curious  to  note,  as  we  hive  recently 
done,  tbe  various  attempt'  that  are  made  to  claim  the  credit  of  first 
discovering  what  teems  now  to  be  generally  accepted  as  the  true  site 
of  Calvary  (ouUide  the  Damascus  Grate).  No-,  that  this  writer  claims 
<f  eiU  tor  having  mads)  the  discovery.    Quite  the  contrary.  The 
'whole  controversy,  however.  Is  very  interesting;  i'  appears  to  u«that 
tha  flrst  t  J  call  attention  »o  this  site  was  the  late  Mr.  Fisher  Ho«e, 
American  ;  and  the  b*st  article!  on  the  subje*.  are  one  in  The 
r>ntury  tor  Nov  1H88,  and  one  bv  the  Rev.  Hasket  Sotith,  in  Murray's 
M'igaAme.  last  September.  Mr.  Home  had.  however,  before  seeing  the 
tUfr«r  article,  sen',  one  on  the  supposed  Sepulchre  of  Ohrhtto  Good 
Word*.    It  was  very  similar  1 1  Mr.  Smith's,  but  it  did  not  appear  In 
Good  Word**  and  is  mw  given  in  the  present  volume. 
ji5K^N8.  O.  Carlyon  (E  U'o-).  Hard  Life  In  the  Colonies  and 
«X>ther  Experiences  by  Sea  and  Land.  (T.  Fisher  Unwiu.)  Crown 
■39vo.    CJotb.    5s.  illustrate4. 

-A»i  iotrroatioK  volume,  com  iled  from  private  letters  by  three  distinct 
p  -reoaa,  dea^ribing  C  Gonial  and  m  urltime  adventures  of  tome  twenty 
.  years  ago. 

Kixolakb.   Bowabd.    The  Australian  at  Home,    (Field  and 
\Tu  t.)    Crown  8vo.   Cioth.   2s.  da.  ... 
***  Bat  the  moat  surprising  thing  about  John  Bull  and  his  Colonies  is 
his  absolute  ignorance  of  what  they  are  really  like.   A  few  better- 
informed  members  of  s  »ciety— after  this  book  appears  there  xvill  no 
longer   be   am.   excuse  for  a*y  want  of  in/urmatton  0*  the  subject  of 
Australia — have  some  sort  of  appreciation  of  life  in  the  Colonies,  but 
nobody  who  has  not  visited  th  >se  portions  of  t*e  Bmplre  has  really 
formed  correct  notions  about  them."   S j  says  the  author  of  this  sur- 
4>risTngly  disconnected  and  rambling  book,  but  he  altogether  fails  to 
Xrnv«»  hte  etatement,  nor  does  he  explain  how  a  volume  of  one  hundred 
Ju  d  fifty  eitfht  large  printed  p.ges  caa  supply  Sufficient  information 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

I.  LITERATURE. 

Arrbat,  Luciex.  Psychologic  du  Peintre.  (F&ix  Alcan )  8vo. 
Price  Mr. 

A  vol  me  added  to  the  "  Bibliotheque  de  Philosophic  Contemporaine." 
M.  Arreat  has  gathered  together  a  considerable  number  of  psychologic  d 
facts  ab.ut  the  great  artists  of  the  world,  and  from  them  comes  to 
certain  conclusions  anent  all  painters.  The  book  is  interesting  fi om 
more  than  one  point  of  view,  and  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  the 
parents  and  friends  of  all  would-be  art  students. 

Darmkstetkr,  James.  Les  Prophetos  d 'Israel  Calmann-Levy). 
4vo.  Price  7fr.  60c. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  a  number  of  articles  which  have  appeared 
at  different  periods  in  tbe  Revue  des  Deux  Monies,  the  Journal  des 
Del>ats,  and  the  Revue  de  Fomille,  which  treated  of  tbe  various  prophets 
of  Israel  and  their  influence  on  the  civillsa  ions  which  followed  them. 
Written,  as  is  every  piece  of  literary  work  undertaken  by  M.  Darmes- 
teter,  with  rare  conscience  and  erudite  knowledge,  this  book  will  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  every  religious  library. 

FhRRiERr,  HsoroR  de  la.  La  Saint  Barthelemy.  (Calmann- 
Levy.)  8vo.   Price  7fr.  50c. 

This  account  of  the  famous  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  is  the  m  st 
vivid  and  life-like  reconstitution  of  both  of  the  actual  sceoe  itaelf 
and  of  the  days  which  preceded  and  followed  it  that  we  remember 
having  read.  The  author  has  consulted  many  authorities  and  tiken 
much  trouble  t  j  be  historically  correct. 

Haussmann,  Bar  >x.  Memolres.  (Victor  Havard.)  8vo.  Price 
7fr.  60c. 

Tuird  volume  of  this  wo  k.  Several  portraits. 

Lagrange  Roger.  Les  Enfants  asistes  en  Prance  (A.  Giard 
et  B.  Briere.)  8vo.   Price  3ir. 

This  volume,  written  by  a  legal  au  bority,  proves  clearly  what  a  need 
exists  in  France  for  something  analogous  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Waugh's 
S jciety  for  the  Protection  of  Children. 

Mosse,  A.  Dom  Pedro  IL  (Llbrairie  de  Firmin-Didot.)  8vo. 
Price  3fr. 

Life  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Brazil,  containing  several  new  facts  about 
his  existence  since  his  exile. 

P  ,  Mdlle.  En  Russia  11  y  a  un  Demi-Slecle.  (Llbrairie  Fish- 

baoher.)   8vo.  Price  3fr.  60c. 

Interesting  account  of  the  Russia  of  fifty  yea's  ago,  with  a  preface  by 
Prosper  Meunier. 

Schure,  Edouard.      Les  Grandes   Legendes  de  France. 

(Perrin  et  Cie.)  8vo.   Price  3fr.  60c. 

A  volume  which  will  prove  of  special  interest  to  folk-lorists.  Con- 
tains much  French  legendary  lore. 

Sorel,  Albert.  L 'Europe  et  la  Revolution  Frangaise.  (Plun. 
NoumtetCie.)  8vo.   Price  8fr. 

Fourth  and  last  volume  of  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, c  tmprising  a  survey  of  the  social,  political,  and  moral  traditions 
of  the  time. 

II.  FICTION,  POETRY,  AND  THE  BELLES  LETTRBS. 

Brete,  Jean  de  la.  Le  Roman  d'une  Croyante.  (Poa 
Ni  urrit  et  Cie.)  8vo.   Price  3ir.  50c. 

New  novel  by  ihe  author  of  a  most  charming  book,  "Mon  Oncle  et 
mon  Cure.     Fit  for  family  reading. 

Gyp  !  Ces  Bons  Docteurs.  (Calmann-Levy.)  8vo.  Price  3fr.  60c. 
N»w  collection  of  short  sketches  by  the  author  of  "  Auteur  du 
Divorot*,"  44  P  tit  Bob.*'  etc,  etc. 

Lavedan,  Henry.  Le  Nouveau  Jeu.  (Ernest  Kolb.)  8vo.  Price 
3fr.30c 

This  study  of  contemporary  French  life  is  styled  a  "  Roman  DlaloAus  " 
and  somewhat  resembles  Gyp's  work. 

Loti.  Pierre.  Fantomes  d'Orient.  (Calmann-Levy.)  8vo. 
Price  i-f  r.  50c. 

Fugitive  impressions  of  a  journey  made  to  Morocco  by  the  author  ol 
"  Pecheu  O'Islande." 

Ramrau,  Jean.  L 'Amour  d 'Annette.  (Paul  Ollendorff  8vo 
Price  3fr.  60c 

This  novel  first  appeared  as  wfeuilleton  in  the  Figato. 

Tinseau,  Leon  de.  Faut  il  Aimer  ?  (Calmann-Le>y.)  8vo 
3'r  60c. 

This  volume  attempts  to  answer  a  question  which  most  people  answet 
for  themselves. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

For  the  convenience  of  subscribers  any  photograph  in  this  list  can  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2s  2d. 

ROYAL. 

Messrs.  Chancellor  and  Co.,  Dublin. 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale. 
This  admirable  photograph  is  the  bett  likeness  we  have  yet  seen  of 
the  late  Prince,  and  has  won  the  special  approbation  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen. 

POLITICAL. 


Messrs.  Elliott  akd  Fry. 
Lord  Cranborne,  M.P. 
Lord  Walter  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Hucks  Glbbs,  M.P. 

Mrssrs.  Poole,  34,  Mall,  Water  ford. 
Two  excellent  photographs  of  the  Waterford  election :  one  taken 
before  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  and  the  other  while  the  High  Sheriff 
was  announcing  the  result.  Also  two  photographs  which,  placed 
together,  form  a  panoramic  portrait  of  the  "  Parade  of  the  Six  Hun- 
dred Police  "  on  tne  Mall  during  the  course  of  the  election. 

CLERICAL. 

Messrs.  Preston,  Penzance. 
Rev.  Canon  Carter.    Three  striking  likenesses  of  the  Chaplain  of 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 
Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.  Portrait  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 

for  the  Protection  of  Children. 
The  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Archdeacon  Pott. 

Mr.  Scott  Barry.  146,  Bundle  Street,  Adelaide. 
The  Late  Rev.  Hugh  Gilmore. 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 
Mr.  Alfred  Elll?. 
Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh.  Miss  Eva  Moore.  Miss  Aida  Jenoure, 
Mr.  H.  Monkhouse,  Mr.  C.  Burt,  Mr.  Lionel  Brough.  All  these 
photographs  are  taken  in  the   costumes  worn  by  the  various 
sitters  in  "  The  Mountebanks,"  and  are  excellent  likenesses. 
Mr.  Hayden  Coffin  in  "  Miss  Dechna." 
Mr.  George  Alexander  in  "  Lord  Anerley." 
Miss  Kitty  Cheatham  (of  the  Daly  Company).   Mr.  Ellis  makes  a 
speciality  of  theatrical  pot  traits,  and  this  is  one  of  his  best  examples. 

. '        Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 
Miss  Chamberlain. 
Miss  Decima  Moore. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Far. 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews. 

Mr.  E.  Bowen  Rowlands  (Editor  of  the  Welsh  Review). 

Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.  (of  the  British  Museum).  An  excellent 

likeness  of  this  dtsttngulsued  literary  critic. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  K  C  M.G. 
Dr.  Lennox-Browne,  F.R  G  S. 

The  Theatre  (Eglinton  and  Co.  Is.)  for  February  contains  excellent 
photographs  of  Miss  Violet  Armbruster  and  Mr.  Weedon  Gros- 
smlth,  both  taken  by  Mr.  Altr»d  Ellis,  of  20,  Upper  Belter  Street. 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Day  (Eglinton  and  Co.  2s.  6d.)  for  February 
contains  portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  Major-Genera! 
Goldsmid,  Miss  Fanny  Davies.  Mr.  Melton  Prior.  Tbe  photo- 
graphs are  by  Barraud. 

Messrs.  James  Clarke  and  Co.  (of  13,  Fleet  Street)  have  sent  us  an 
excellent  mezzotint  portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  C  H.  Spurgeon. 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Co.  Tne 
likeness  is  extremely  good,  and  the  price— Is.  6d.— very  moderate. 


THE  INDEX  OF  STANDARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


STANDARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Army  (British). — 680  subjects,  including  portraits,  portrait 
groups,  drill  companies,  etc.,  and  illustrating  all  arms  of  the 
service  in  every  variety  of  uniform  and  drill.  Size,  8J  in.,  by 
5£  in ,  Is.,  mounted,  2s. ;  11  in.  by  8£  in.,  2s ,  mounted,  3s. 
each.  Lists  free.  W.  Gregory  and  Co.,  51,  Strand,  London, 
and  trade. 

Skaters.— Group  of  the  following  well-known  skaters,  and 
their  supporters,  including  James  Smart  (English  Prof, 
champion),  William  Loveday  (English  Amateur  champion), 
J.  F.  Donoghue  (American  champion),  W.  Wadsley,  G. 
Jennings,  C.  J.  Tebbutt,  W.  Kent,  J.  "  Turkey  "  Smart,  jun., 
H.  S.  Thoday,  Newton  Digby,  Alfred  Hawes,  John  Loveday, 
Isaac  See,  George  See,  J.  W.  Rowe,  and  W.  Greenall.  12  by 
10  unmounted,  3s.   Scott  and  Wilkinson,  Cambridge. 

Skating  Contests.— Views  on  the  Cambridgeshire  Fens 
during  the  recent  frost,  with  well-known  skaters  racing  on 
the  ice-track,  and  skating  steeplecliases.  The  skaters  shown 
are :— 1,  T.  Wells  and  N.  Noon ;  2,  W.  Boon  and  W.  Kent ;  3, 
Geo.  See  and  F.  Negus ;  4,  James  Smart  and  J.  Jacobs ;  5, 
the  same ;  6,  W.  Boon  and  Chas.  Porter ;  7,  J.  F.  Donoghue ; 
8,  W.  Loveday.  Size,  8  in.  by  6  in.  Unmounted,  Is. ; 
mounted,  Is.  6d.  Also  two  subjects  in  cabinet  size :— 1, 
Litherland  and  R.  Aveland  ;  2,  W.  Loveday  and  J.  Goodman. 
Unmounted,  6d. ;  mounted,  lOd.  Scott  and  Wilkinson, 
Cambridge. 

^  Nautical.— New  lists  of  most  recently  launched  vessels  have 
just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  J.  Adamson  and  Son.  The 
vessels  are  photographed  under  way.  The  lists  consist  of : — 
passenger  steamers,  over  thirty  subjects,  including  the 
Ophir,  Scot,  Empress  of  India,  Empress  of  China,  Empress 
of  Javan,  /  ouisianian,  Norham  Castle  (newly  fitted),  and  Rome 
(practically  rebuilt) ;  deep  sea  steamers,  120  subjects ;  sail- 
ing ships,  42  subjects,  including  the  Maria  Mehmers,  now 


the  largest  sailing  vessel  afloat ;  yachts  and  groups  of  yachts, 
73  subjects.  Imperial,  Is.  6d.,  large  imperial,  2s.  Lists  free. 
J.  Adamson  and  Son,  Rothesay,  N.B. 

Navy  (British). — 401  subjects;  including  most  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  officers  and  men,  singly  and 
in  groups,  illustrating  every  variety  of  uniform,  and  every 
kind  of  drill.  Size  8J  in.  by  5 J  in.,  Is.,  mounted  2s. ;  11  in. 
by  Sk  in.,  2s.,  mounted  3s.,  W.  Gregory  and  Co.,  51,  Stranc^ 
London,  and  trade.   


LANTERN  SLIDES. 
Army  and  Navy.— Types  of  the  British  Army  (680  subjects), 
and  Navy  (401  subjects),  as  described  above,  can  almost  all 
be  obtained  as  lantern  slides.    Price  Is.  6d.  each.    List  free. 
W.  Gregory  &  Co.,  51,  Strand,  London,  and  trade. 

Egypt — Ninety-two  subjects,  recently  photographed.  Is, 
each,  list  free.   G.  E.  Franklin,  Rickmansworth,  and  trade. 

Gelantine  Slides — English  lakes,  24  slides,  carriage  paid,. 
6s.  6d.  Comic  subjects.  24  slides,  6s.  6d.  "Pilgrim's  Progress/' 
19  subjects,  5s.  Gelatine  Slide  Bureau,  169a,  Hyde  Parle 
Road.  Leeds. 

General  Subjects.  —Lists  up  to  date  of  some  four  hundred 
lecture  sets,  together  with  thousands  of  miscellaneous  slides, 
hymns,  conundrums,  slipping  and  lever,  comics,  etc.,  etc.  At 
various  prices.  Lists  6d.  E.  Marshall,  78,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E  C. 

Holy  Land — New  lecture  set,  from  recent  negatives.  60 
subjects.  Lecture  6d.  List  free.  Also  60  supplementary 
subjects.  Slides  Is.  each.  G.  E.  Franklin,  Rickmansworth, 
and  trade. 

Switzerland — Over  100  subjects,  all  recently  photographed. 
Is.  each.  List  free.  G.  E.  Franklin,  Rickmansworth,  and 
trade. 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


Alma  Mater.     (Aberdeen  University.) 
January  21  and  27. 
Universities  of  t he.  World.  J.  M.  Bulloch. 
Portrait*  of    rrof.   Niven    aud  Prof. 
Hamilton. 

Amateur  Work.    (Ward,  Lock,  Salisbury 
Squan.)   Pebiuary.  (Jd. 
Latbe- Making  for  Amateurs.   (I)lus.)  P. 
N.  Hasluck. 
Andover  Review.  (Ward,  Lock.  Bowden, 
x  Co..  Sah*ourv  Sq.)  35  cents.  December. 
The  Bib.ical  Conditions  of  Salvation.  Dr. 

W.  II.  Ward. 
The  Halo  of  Industrial  Idleness.    M.  I. 
Swift. 

Three  Critics— W.    D.    Howells,  U***. 

Moore,  Oscar  Wude.    Prof.  G.  R. 

Carpenter. 
The  New  Course  of  Study  of  Adelbert 

College.   President  Tbevinir. 
P  S.  to  a  Monfst.  Prof.  B.  II .  Johnson. 
The  Acquittal  of  Pr  f.  Brlggs. 
Prof.  Briggs's  Response  to  uie  New  York 

Presbytery. 

January! 

The  Mediating  Function  oi  the  Cbristlsn 
M  nister  of  To-day.  Rev.  P.  S. 
Moxom. 

Tne  Expansion  cf  the  Local  Church.  A. 

E.  Dunntn?. 

Missionary  Problems  in  the  Turkish 
Empire.   11  :v.  C.  C.  Starbuck. 

Toe  Proposed  Reform  of  the  Grammar 
School  Curriculum.  Prof.  D.  C.  Wells. 

Social  Christianity. 

The  University  Settlement  Idea.  R.  A. 
Woods. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy.  (Sta- 
tion B.  PmladelphU.)  Jan.  1  acl.  26c 

The  Demand  for  the  Publio  Regulation  of 
Industries.   W.  D.  Dabney. 

The  Study  of  Municipal  Government. 

F.  P.  Prichsrd. 

Political  Oraan  ftation  of  a  Mo  lem  Munici- 
pality. W.  D.  Lewis. 

International  Arbitration.  Eleanor  L. 
Lord. 

Jurisp'udencs  in  American  Universities. 

B.  W.  Huffcut. 
Inst  rue -ion  in  French  Universities.  L.  S. 

Row*. 

Party  Government.   C.  R'chardson. 
No'e    on    Pi  of.    Graziant's  Economic 

Theory  of  Machinery.   S.  Wood . 
Antiquary.  (62,  Paternoster  Row.)  Feb.  Is. 
Simon  bhields  Public  Museum.  (Ulus.) 

R.  Blair. 

Arena-     (Bren'anos,    R,    Agar  Street, 
Strand).   50  c.  December. 
New  Discoveries  in  the  Heavens.  Camille 

Flammarion. 
Protection  or  Free  Trade— Which  ?  D.  A. 
Wells. 

The  Woes  of  the  New  Yotk  Working 

Girl.   E.  Fawcett. 
Wnittier,  the  Ne*  England  Poet.  With 

Port r ilt.  G.  Stewart- 
Faith  in  God  as  a  Personal  Equation. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol. 
AsoocUtion  in  dabs  with  Its  Bearing  on 

W  oi  king  Worm  n .   Helen  Campoe)  1 . 
Citizenship  and  Suffrage.   F.  Minor. 
Tne  Logic  of  Port  Royal  and  Modern 

Science.   Prof.  T.  F.»nck-Brentano. 
Qualification  of  the  Elective  Franchiie. 

R.  H.  Williams. 
The  Hon.  CirroU  D.  Wright  on  Divorce. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

January. 

Human  Progress :  Past  and  Future.  A. 

ttu'sel  Wallae*. 
M»h  mraedan  Marriage  and  life.  Prof. 

A.  N.  Jannaris.  _ 
Psychic U    Research  Premonitions.  R. 

Hodgson. 

Louisiana  and  the  Levees.  L.  A.  Sheldon. 
The  Hill  B inking  System.    G.  W.  Weip- 
pierr. 

The  Un'versUlty  of  Law.   H.  Wood. 
A  Wo.ld  Wide  Republic.   E.  P.  Powdl. 


What  is  Buddhism.   C.  Schroder. 
Walt  Whitman.   With  Portrait.    D.  G. 
Watts. 

The  Ten  Caronvuidroenta  and  the  Gen- 
tiles.  W.  A.  Colcord. 
The  Divorce   Movement    Toward  the 

D-kotit.   J.  Rpalf. 
The  Dawning  Day.   B.  O.  Flower. 
Argosy.    (8,  New  Burlington  Street.)  Feb- 
ruary. 6d. 

1       In  the  L.tus  Land.  (Illus.)   Chas.  W. 


Wood. 


Asiatic  Quarterly.  (The  Oriental  Insti- 
**  .o,  Woking).   January,  os. 
*odia  and  China.  A.  Micbie. 
China  and  Foreign  Countries. 
Col.  Gram bcheff sky's  Explorations,  and 
Recent  Events  on  the  Pamirs.  With 
Map. 

Hunz«,  Nagyr.&c  I.  With  li  I  us  Nation  c 
and  Map. 

Dor  way  aud  Karat'gin.   C  Johnston. 
Agricult  ure  in  the  Sub-Paminao  Regions. 

Dr.  G.  Capus. 
The  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia. 

C.  E.  Biddulph. 
A  Crisis  in  British  East  Afrlci. 
Fiji.   A.  C.  Fuller. 
Atalanta.     (18,    New  Bridge  Street.) 
February.  6d. 
Henry  VIII.  at  tne  Lyceum  Theatre.  * 

UUus.) 

Lire  In  a  Shakespearian  Company  on  Tour. 
III.   W.  S.  Sparrow. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  (Warwick  House, 
Sillaoury  Square.)   February.  Is. 

The  Pageant  at  Rome  in  the  Yeur  17  B.C. 
R.  Ltnolani. 

The  Nearness  of  Animals  to  Men.  E.  P. 
Evans. 

What  French  Girls  Study.  Henrietta  C. 
Dtna. 

A  Venetian  Printer-Publisher  In  *he  S  x-  | 

toenth    Century  —  Gabricle  Giolito. 

H.  F.  Brown. 
A  Journey  on   the  Volga.     I$ab.*l  F. 

Hapgocd. 
Studies  in  Maebath.   A.  H.  Tolmao. 
The  Border  State  Men  of  the  Civil  War. 

N.  S.  Shaler. 
Author.  (Boston.)  December  1\  10  cents, 
Metnods  of  Authors.   H.  Enchsen. 

Bankers'  Maflfazine.  (86,  London  Wall.) 
February.   Js.  61. 
Mr.  Goscben's  £1  Note  Scheme  Again. 
Financial  Tr  ubles  in  Australia. 
Private  Bankers'  Bslauce  Sheets. 

Belford's  Monthly.  (834.  Broadway,  New 
Yor«.)  January.  23  cents. 
Brazilian  Reciprocity  and  the  Cold  Facts. 

F.  P.  Powers. 
Why  is  Pool-Gambling    Allowed  ?  A. 
Comstock. 

Incidents  of  Hospital  Life  During  the 

War.   Mary  V.  E.  Tbomas. 
Some  Literary  Blunders.   W.  S.  Walsh. 
Araohne's  Children.   J.  Steele. 
A  New  System  of  Eleotion  as  Applied  to 

Chicago.   I).  S.  Remsen. 
Physical  Culture. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  (37,  Paternoster 
Row.)   February.  vs.\'*i. 
Rosebery  v.  Gladstone.   Lord  Braboume. 
Memoirs  of  General  Marbot.  Lleut.-Gen. 

Sir  Georce  Cheeney. 
The  Camp  of  Walleostsln,  by  Friedrich 
Schiller.    Translated  by  Sir  Theodore 
Martin. 

Troubled  Egypt  and  the  Late  Khedive.  F. 

Scudamore. 
After  Bighorn  In  Kamach\tka.  F.  H.  H. 

Guilleraard. 
Central  Africin  Trade  and  the  Nyaasaland 

Water-Way. 
Board  of  Trade  Journal.  (Evreand 

Spottiawoode.  But   Harding  Street.) 
January  15.  6d. 
State  of  the  Skilled  Labour  Market. 


The  Economic  Condition  of  Russia. 

The  W.nee  or  the  Medrc. 

Agriculture  in  Victoria  and  New  South 

WttlfS. 

Ne»  Cuatc  ms Tariff  of  M»  xico. 

Bookman.    (27,  Pater neater  R<>w.)  Feb- 
roar y.    t  d. 
The  C^rlylea  and  a   Segment  of  their 

Circle.  V. 
J  M.  Bairie.   With  Portrait .  Q. 
The  Bu  ms  Facsimile,   W  C.  Aufcus. 
Ou  S  .  at  ting  a  P,  nny  Weekly. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  (56,  Paternoster  Row.) 
FvtJtuary.  «ki. 
The  Pigeon  Fanc\.     (Iilue.)  Gordon 
S  eblts. 

Cricket  Curios.  A.  Straoliog. 

A  Dty  on  tne  Iceiu  Hohai.d.  C.  E:  wards. 

An  Incident  of  the  Biltle  of  Suoraou. 

Major  R.  D.  Gibney. 
Our  Pme  Compel!  ions.  PDotography. 
The  Soldiers  of  the  Shan .  Major  Uran*me. 

Californian     Illustrated  Magazine- 

( Brentano's,  o,  Ag<r  Street,  oira.no.) 
January.    2o  oenta. 
Cross- Country  Biding.  (Illus.)  F.F.Row- 
land. 

Kindergarten*.  (Illue.)  Minna  V.  Lewi*. 
California  Weather.   With  Taoles.    J.  P. 
Finlev. 

Ta«  Cllma'e»  of  California.  P.  C. 
Remondino. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine  (Ladgate 
Hill.)   February.  7d. 
Tbe  Contenta <  f  a  Hair  Truu  k.  (Illus.) 
At  a  Prtriee  Wt  tiling.    May  Thorne. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.   (La  Belle 
Sauvage,    Luogkte    Hill;  Feoruary. 

Frniik  Lockwood,  t^.C  ,  M.P.  (Illua.) 
Mnitf  C*rio  and  its    Gaming  Tables. 

(Illus.) 

F.  C  r.arnand,  Editor  ol  Punch.  (With 
Portrait  ) 

A    Ctat    with    Mr.    Beerbohm  Tree. 

(Illus.) 

How  Employees  are  Kept  Honest. 

Catholic  World.   (Burns  and  Oates,  28, 

Ur«  »-ar.i  Street.)   January.    35  cents. 
Tbe  Bii  .hpl*ce.ol  ColumouB.    Rev.  L.  A. 

Datto.     f  * 
T  .e  Centenarv  of  St.  John  of  the  Crosr. 
Tlie  Kojal  Patroneaa  of  Columbus.  R. 

M.  Johnston. 
Henry  George  and  the  Late  Encyclical. 

('.  A  lUmm. 
Mr.  Caiiensly  and  th*  Chnrch  in  the 

United  S'atea.    R^v.  H.  A.  B  ann. 
The  Amenities  of  tne  School  Adjustment. 

liev.  T.  J.  Jenkins. 

Century.   (2ti,  Paternoster  Square.)  Feb- 
ruary.   Is.  4d. 
The  N>w  National  Uoatd,  (Illus.)  F.  V. 
(Ireene. 

The  Jews  in  New  York.  III.  R.Wheatley. 
R-cent  Discovtries  Ccnorning  the  Guif 

S'.renm   (Illus.)   J.  E  Pillsbury. 
Pioneer  Day*  in  San  Francisco.  (Illus.) 

J.  W.  Farmer. 
The  Australian  Registry  of  Land  Titlrs. 

Edw.  Atkinson. 
Ori^iual  Portraits  of  Washington.  C.  H. 

Hait. 

The  Degradation  of  a  State ;  tbe  Chari- 
i*lie  Career  of  the  Louieiana  Lottery. 
C.  C.  Buel. 

Charities  Review.  (V2,  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York.)  January.   20  cents. 
0»c*r   C.   MoCullcch.   With  Portrait. 

Alex.  Johnson. 
The  *'  Christmas  Society"  and  its  Critics. 

R.  W.  de  Forest. 
The  Effect  of  Taxa'ion  upon  Pauperism. 

Bolton  Hall. 
Ev*»ry-day  Boon^my.   Mrs.  G.  B.  Jenke. 
A  Study  of  Some  &ew  York  Tenement- 

houre  Problems.   E.  T.  Potter. 
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Chambers's  Jonpral.    (47,  Paternoster 
How.)   FWuary.  8d. 
The  Ivory  Gats     New  Serial.  Walter 

Besant. 
Romance  of  tbn  Telegraph. 
Toe  Priaco  of  Wales  ■  Piumes. 
Teck  audita  Duchy. 
Concerning  Bartaquakes. 

Chautauquan      (57.     Ludgate  Hill.) 
February.  20  cents. 
The  Battle  of  Mouruouth,  1778.  (Illus.) 

J.  G.  Nioolav 
Domestic  *nd  .Social  Li<e  of  the  Colonists. 

(CtaaplP'lMl.i    K  B.  Hale. 
Star.es  Made   Fmai   T-rritories.  (Con- 

eluded  )   Pur  J  A  Wend  burn. 
P«ja/cal  Uult.ure.    1.   J.  M.  BuckW. 
Toe  P  cjont.  Posttiou  of  Oeriuan  Politic*. 

G.  W.  Htnmnn 
HovaJJUU  IV'tt^ur^i  in  Congress  Becoa-ea 

nLw.  -tk.H  Walker. 
Strawberry  H<U.    (Illus.,   E  L.  Didier. 
Sea  women.    Margaret  B.  Wright. 
Child's  Guardian     (Paternoster  If  vj^, 
Charing  Of»««.R«w.'i  ■   February.  : 
Why  tbo  iSormiy  tor  the  Prevent;  m  vi 
Cruelty  to  Cmldren  Gt**i  Into  Detr. 

Chronicle  of  the  London  Miss'.cr.ary 
Society  <\i.  B.oiniieid  air»et .  j  Fee  m 
TiivOant'in  Mm-  t-u;.  (Continued).  <  I'dx.i 

Rev.  T  W  Pearv 
Kivatn  I  lind  ij.  East.?  n  New  Guin^. 
(Illus.) 

Church      Missionary  Intelliger.c:r. 

T/ieActaol  th.i  Apostles  in  its  AIis-i  :  .1-7 

Aspects.   Re<-  F  P  Hohson. 
An  Anoieut  Miimonarv  Tract.    B  v.  li. 

Bren. 

Experiences  of  an  Aaioci  ttion  Secretary. 

Rsv.  H.  Sutton. 
The   Missionary**  C  r.fidffnce   and    tf  ^ 

Church  b    Exp  jc:a' 10:1*.     Rev.  II,  B. 

Ranatord. 

Church  Quarterly    Review.  (Sr 
woixtc,  on;«rS'r>i-f  V|n;ir-'.i    Jan.  »•*. 
Oore'fs  Hampton  L  ^  r-:r j^ 
Bish  i>  Ellieott  on  otd  Testament  Cs  it 

ViOll. 

Rec*nt  Works  on  X\V  ;n  >!  Helium;. 
Driver's  "  Int."Piju<  'i  .;i       the  L>:«  n'urt  ! 

of  tin- Old  Test...,  ■ 
Bishop  Charle*  V.'.n.i,  ■  irth'a   A  '  "  i  -  1 
.  apliy. 

Patribtic  Bvi  lonc?  m  I  thef»ospel  Cr  tv  - 

The  Spanish  Ca'endir,  I.r>3M542. 
Swifts  Lihi  and  Wri'.m^i 
England  »u  Mi  •  Eight*  'nth  Century. 
The  Pr<i|(r»ft.>>  <>r  Cto'V-il  Studies. 
Th«  Oho  *h  Mih  jaary  .Society  ;iu J  Pro- 
8eljti»ni. 

Clergyman's  I.T;igr?.-tr.e.     (27,  PiVr- 

liuhtei  |{ti»  .    i<  rd. 
Anihrop >m«irphiHru   in   Prater.  A:oh- 
dtaconG-  R.  Wynnr. 

Colonlii.    (Col  mial  College.  Hollesley  Biy. 
Suffolk,  j  Deo. 
Tb'<  Alliance  or    tae  Eugllsh-sp^ailog 

People. 
Federation  up  to  Di*:?. 

Caning  Day-   (14,  Henrietta  Street,  (  > 
vt- ut,  Q«ro>  n  )    Feb.  3d. 
Ah  Ideal  Faith  Uk  trie  Coming  Day. 
(Concludod.) 
Contemporary  Pulpit.    (Swm  Sooner- 
^•tiem.  P«it«rno*Ti-  Square.)    Fe*'.  rid. 
Th«  AthlHi-;  kU  »i  Anci*-nt.  Or-.--, 

and  fh(  i»-  L-inond  for  To-dav.     P;'  t 
J.  A.  B-M 

Contemporary  Review.    (15,  Tavist-  . 

f>f.r".i  >    F-I»r -.iry.    2%.  6d. 
the  Foreign        cy  of  Italy.    Kn>l«  d- 
Lavcle\  e. 

Reminifeccneps    nf    C'rd'nal  M-tnnicg. 
Wilfrid    Mtynell,    S.irah  M.  Sheldon 
Amos,    Beojimin    Waugb,  and  thy 
Vt  1it'»r. 
C-»l->nlal  Qaeftt,ions  t 

1.  T'oi  Labour  Pt1v  in  New  South 
Wul-8.    Sir  Il^tiry  l'.irKt§. 


If.  White  andBlack  in  Natal.  Harriett e 
B.  CoI-dso  and  A.  Werutr. 
III.  Lord    Knutsford    and  Coloni-il 
Opinion  on  Home  Rule.   E.  J.  C. 
Morton. 

The  rnhealthineai  of  Cities.  Francis 

Poekand  Edwin  T.  Ha'l 
The  Keijm  of  Tenor  in  Pers*a.  Sheikh 

D:emaIedDin. 
T r.  -  G  ►  n ius  of  PUto.   Walter  Pater. 
P  »rc: pal  C*ve  on  the  Hexateuch.  Prof. 

Drivrr.  D.D. 
C oa^ersntions  and  Correspondence  with 

T^>raas  Cdrlyle.    II.    Sir  C.  Gavau 

D»:f*y. 

Ccrnhtil  Magazine.  (l.r>.  Waterloo  Place.) 
Feorudrv.  6d. 
Oa  r^  Jtch  Canals. 
Th-  l^ran's'  Ball. 
Vr<rv  VAl. 

Th-  Juoilee  of  a  Crown  Colony:  Hone 
K  tig.  IS41-1891. 

Critical  Review.  (?8,  George  Street,  Edin- 
*  uTi.li  )    (^rly.)  January.    Is.  «d. 

Pt?  ;:,V(v»>  "The  Development  of  Th«o- 
!•  >v  in  Germany  »ine«  Kant  and  Irg 
Pro^res*  in  Great  Britain  tiuoj  182^.' 
P-  r.<"pal  Fairbalrn. 

C  ••  t.en  ''Tlie  f»ri^in  and  Rel'nions 
(  r.toiits  o.  the  Psalter."  Pruf.  White- 
I  i*-. 

L\-\  r's  In»rrduction  *o  « lie  Literature 
ci  the  O  d  Testameut."    Prof.  Itjh. 

D :  a  *    <  A .  C .  M  <  C  lu  -g.  Cb  iea  . 


Vr'*>  WJntnun.   J- J.  Halse.v. 


January. 


D:;3!.n  Review.  (Burns  ani  Oates, 
(  roeard  Srrret.)   J'inunry.  ^s. 

U'.^'arut  a  L'evi»t-ii>n  roSt.  Peter.  Bishop 
Viug*  an  «»i  SaUi  rd. 

I:     bey  s  "  Pitt."   A.  St.  J.  Chrke. 

i  I.-  IrUn  at  Nantes.    Rev.  P.  Hurley. 

Thttsm.   Rev.  J.  s.  V«iniirian. 

Are  Agnostics  in  (iood  Faith?    C.  Coupe. 

>;  *r.i.*h  Sccietv.    E.  M.  Clerke. 

Kir  It  Ru»«i«n  Fiction.    H.  Wilson. 

Crr   tv  to  Children.    Rev.  B.  Waugh. 
!i  •  Chiircliwrdens.    K.P- acock. 

&  r  i  ^  Our  S»*h»K;ls  a^d  Ca*  holic  Teach- 

Eastern  and  Western  Review.  <:j,  Furni- 
\,t  >  i'-t,  HoiboMi  )    re^ruwry.  Is. 

T:  -  '!  :  i.th  A^ait  Kgyp*. 

L-.gli-nd  at  F<^reien  Cour:s.  Mvjor-Gen. 
Sir  F.  J.  OulrtMiiif. 

C  lu.i  il  Progress  in  Islam.  Prof.  A. 
Vi  mbe'ry. 

T?"»-  Ki  saian  Power  in  Asia.    Mtior  J.  W. 

:-I".rrav. 

Ar-  tr-  Turks  a  Literary  People?  Prof. 

C.  Wet  s. 

(;»*r-ir.'i  Folktales.     Miss  Lucy  M.  J. 

Gn-r-ett. 

Ecorotr.ic  Review.  (W.King Str  et.Covent 

i.xi\nn.)   (Qriy.)   January.  :<s. 
P  .i-  Relief  in  Italv.  Professor  P.  S.  Nitti. 
A  FIrii  'or  Pure  Thejry.    P.ofetaor  W. 

C^Miingbam. 
W.^meri  C»»mpo6itora.   Sidney  Webb  and 

Ar.itf  I.innett. 
A  Social  Policy  for  Churchmen.    Rev.  T. 

C  Fry. 

Mi/ .  iw'i  Politick  Philoiophy.    Rev.  A. 

t  .*  >:iii!er. 

Tf  -1  y.  ilt  Indian  Anti-Socialist  Argument. 

Kd*'t:  C«inn«n. 
T: ••-  L'--  ,mi  Abuse  of  Endowed  Charities. 

R-v.  L.  R  Phelps. 

Ed'.r.bv.rgh  Review.  (Longmans.)  Qrly. 
Jdiiu«ry.  6*. 
T :.■»  C  »rresoondtnce"  of  Count  Porzo  di 

BM'iw  ani  Polo. 

Ti--»  L-f>?  and  Writings  of  Igratius  von 

S  l^v.ick  s  E'enients  of  Politics. 

Mimoiw  o»  General  Marb  it. 

Ton  Act*  >t  i he  Privy  Council. 

R  nln.  v  and  the  Navy  of  the  Eighteenth 

C-amrr. 
T>  ,i  VsCUharireof  Arragon. 
Ti    V  iyr  of  the  S  »ud an. 
Tue  C"  jtti;o4i  C  isis. 


Educational  Review.  New  Y  rk.  (Kegan 
Paul.  Trtuicn,  Coating    Cruva  R^ndj. 
Jitnu«ry.    Is.  8d. 
A  Critique  of  Educitiooal  Values.   J.  W. 
Jenks. 

Ou  Teachh.g  the  EfftcGve  Use  of  En- lish 

A.  P  Marble. 
The  Okl  and  New  Methods  in  Geometry.. 

E.  L.  Richards. 
Religious  Instruction  in  S  ate  Schools. 

G.  M.  Grant. 

Fr<*>  Dinners  for  School  Chl'.dren.  Bev. 
J.  L.  Davies. 

English  Historical  Review.  (Long- 
mans, r*teruo»ter  Rjw.)   Qrly.  Jau. 

5s. 

Babylonia  under  the  Greeks  and  Par- 
thians.   J.  E.  Oilmour. 

The  Introduction  of  Knight  Service  into 
England.   J.  H.  Ron  nr. 

English  Popolar  P  eaching  in  the  Four- 
teenth Outury.    Miss  Toalmin  Sajiui. 

EliztbethCtaypnle.    R.  W.  Ramsey. 

List  Words  ou  Hodson.  of  Hodson  n  Horse. 
T.  R.  E  Holmes. 

English  Illustrated.  (29,  Bedford  Street. 

SCrnuo."    Feb.  «d. 
Arthur  J.  Bdlfour.  With  Pur; rait.  »Illus.) 

H.  W.Lucy 

London  and  North-Western  Locomotive 

Works  at  Crewe.     (Iluii.)    C.  J.  B. 

Cotike.  I 
Brahan   Castle.     (Illus.)    Julia.  Mar- 

cld  mess  of  Tweedale.  and  Lady  Jeuue.  I 
Mr*.  Humphry  Ward.    (Illus.)  Htnry 

Jam^s.  , 
Toe  M>squ«s  of  Tiemcen.    (tllus.)   E.  1 

Barclay.  ■ 

Esquiline.    (20,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Borne.) 
Jaxmary.    1  fr.  fOc. 
The  Archteolog»cal  N^ighbourhocd  of  the 

Vie.rori*  Home.    R.  Lanclani. 
The  Forum  of  Augustus.  j 

Essex  Review.  (E.  Dorrant  and  Co., 
Chelmsford  )  (Qrly).  January.  In.  ed. 
S&.    Augustine's     Church,    "Birdhrook.  i 

(Illus.)    F.  Chancel  or. 
The  Housing  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer 
in  Essex.  » 
Expositor.      (27.     Paternoster      Row.)  I 
February.  1*. 
1)'.  Driver's  Introdn-  Hon  to  Old  T  s'a-  ! 

ment.  Literature.    Prof.  T.  K.  Clejne. 
Toe  HUtoncil  Get^graphy  cf  the  Holy 
Land.    Kev.  G.  A.  Smith. 
Expository  Times.    (Simpkin,  Matsball  I 
a  dC«.;    Febiuary.  6d. 
My  Most  Useful  Books.   Rev.  E.  Harding.  | 
Everlasting*  Nation.  (2,  Ivy  L^ne,  Pater-  I 
no»u*r  Row).   January.   3d.  i 
The  Jews  as  Agriculturists. 
Sketches  of  Jewish  Life.  ! 
Forum.   (B.  Arnold,  37.  B»dfori  Street,  1 
Strmd.)    January.    50  cents. 
The  Louisiana  Lottery  :  j 
Shall  Its  Charter  be  Renewed  P  Judge 

J.  McGloin. 
A  History  of  the  Company.    J,  C. 
Wickliffe. 

The  P  »pe  and  t'  e  Future  of  the  Papacy.  ! 

Dr.  F.  H.Gtffcken. 
Tne  Secret  B%llot  m  Thirty -three  States. 

J.  R.  BUhop. 
B'nzil  :  The  late  Crisis  and  its  Causes.  C. 

Di  Ka'b. 

Why  th°  Silver  Law  Should  be  Rspeahd. 

G.  S.  Coe. 

Tbe  Traaty  of  Brussels  and  Our  Duty. 

Judge  L.  Tree. 
Heresy  Trials  and  the  Briggs  Caee.  Rev. 

Dr.  P.  Schaff. 
Theological   Eiucat'on   and  its  Needs. 

Rev.  Dr.  Biiggs. 
Pensions   A«*in :  Time  to   C*ll  Halt. 

Gen.  II.  W.  Shcuro. 
The  He*-th  of  th^  Survivors  of  the  War. 

D'.  J.  S.  Billings. 
H*«  Crime  Increased  in  Massachusetts? 

W.  F.  Spacing. 
A-redcin  Home?.  Mrs.  S.  van  Rensselaer. 
Christmas  and  After  :  a  S.rmon.  Bishop 

Potter,  of  Ne*  York. 
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J  Frank    Leslie's    Popular  Monthly. 
\       (110,    FUm    Aveuue,    New  York.) 
/       February.   25  cento. 
4     Ti  e  Deserts  of  America.   (Illus.)   R.  J. 
i        Hint  on. 

The  Kbedivesse  of  E<ypt.    With  Por- 
trait.  Mrs.  E.  M.  De  Let  n. 
Historic  Haunts  and  Hornet  in  New  York. 

(Illus.)   Col.  J.  F.  Minn*. 
Dahomey.   (Illus.)   Q  C.  Hurlbut. 
Mac  \o,  the   Exile  Home  of  Camoem. 
(       (Illus.)  G.Sladen. 

Madame   Blavatsky.     (Illui.)     A.  L. 
Rawson. 

Courier*  of  the  Air.  Carrier  Pigeons. 
(Illus.) 

Impure  Air  and  Water.  (Illus.)    J.  C. 
Beard. 

Genealogist.  (Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street, 
CuVcuo  Garden.)    January.   2<.  «d. 
j     Testimonies  Against  the  Accept  ed  Author- 
ship of   Snakes  pea  re  s    Plsyi.     J  as. 
Grtenatreet. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  (214,  Piccadilly.) 
February.  Is. 
Michael  Serv«»rus :  Reformer  and  Martyr. 

Charles  McRa*. 
Etymological   Diversions.     George  L. 
Appereon. 

Proper  Diet  for  Cold  Weather.   N.  E. 

Yorke-Davies. 
On  Sotne  Students'  Songs.   Laura  Alex. 

d&iith. 

Early  Guilds.   George  Ridford. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  (56,  Paternoster  Row.) 
»  February.  tfd. 

Millinery  as  a  Career  In  Life. 
New  Employments  for  Girls.  II.  Sophia 

F.  A.  Caulfield. 
Outdoor'  Games  from  Over   the  Sea. 

(Illus)  H.Townsend. 
The  Flower   Girls  of  London.  Emma 
Brewer. 

Intellectual  Partnership;  or,  How  Men 
May  Stimulate  the  Mental  Life  of 
Women.    Alice  Lee. 

Glasgow  University  Magazine.  (Glasgow 
University.)  Jauuary  20. 
An  Hour  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magazine 

<i*2,  Nasviu  Strewt,  New  York.)  January. 
Th«  Ancient  Shore- Line  of  Lake  Bonne- 
f         villm.    (I1»U8.)  W.M.Davis. 

The  First  Winter  Europeans  Ever  Spent 

in  Arctic  Regions.  (Illus.) 
Maps  and  Map  Drawing.   II.   J.  W.  Red- 
way. 

River  Valleys.    II.  R.S.Tarr. 

j  Good  Words.  (15,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden.)   February.  6d. 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  the  Theosophical 
I        Society.    P.  Podmore. 
i      London  Street-life.   I.   (Illus.)   Rev.  A. 

'  fi.  Buck  land, 
i      The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.   (Illus.)  D. 
Paton. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey.  (Conc'uded.)  (Illus.) 

Dean  S  pence. 
The  Moon.    I.    Sir  R.  8.  Ball. 

Greater  Britain,  January  15.  6d. 

Canada.    D.  Watney. 

The  Bight  Hours  System  in  New  Zea- 
land.   W.  A.  Ellis. 

The  Proposed  Periodic  English-Speaking 
Contest  and  Festival.  I.  W.  P.  Culleo, 
II.    M  Mac  tie. 

My  Canadian  Journal.  Marchioness  of 
DufTerin. 

Harper's  Magrazf  ne.  (45,  Albemarle  Street.) 
February.  Is. 
Prom  the  Black  Forest  tr»  the  Black  Sea.  , 

I.    (Illus.)    Poultney  Bigelow. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 

ttooroe.    II.    H.  Bridge. 
A  Skin  for  a    Skin— Hudson  Bay  Co. 

(Illus.)    J.  Ralph. 
Chicago— The  Main  Exhibit.   J.  Rdpb. 
The  Royal  Danish  Theatre.    (Illus.)  W. 

Archer. 

O'd  Sli  pping  Merchants  of  New  Ycrk. 
(Illus.)    G.  W.  Sheldon. 


Harvest  Field.   (Madras.)  December. 

jui»siuu    Eicmeniay   Schools,      if.  M. 
Dr>dtn.  ; 
Help.   (12*.  Flett^Street.)   February.  Id. 

How  lo  Help.  • 

Piofuos  ot  England  To-day. 

The  National  Lautern  Ml.-siun. 

Home    Messenger.      (Amen  Corner.) 
Ptb.»K»3'.  id. 
The  Gentle  Art  of  Home- Making.  Annie 

S.  S»an.  : 
London  Cxbs  and  Cabmen.  (Il'us.) 

Homiletic  Review.  (44.  F.eet  Street.) 
January.  Is. 

P.esent  Aspects  of  Nature  at  d  Revela- 
ti  n  es  Related  to  Eich  Othtr.  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson. 

The  Methodology  of  tbe  Higher  Criti- 
cism *ml  its  Allies  Demonstrably  Un- 
scientific.   Prof.  R.  Watts. 

Wnat  Alls  Btdahisin  ?  J.  T.  Grscey. 

Have  tLe  Monuments  and  Papvn  Any- 
thing to  i ay  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Exodus?  Rtv.  C.  M.  Cobern. 

Idler.   (C  hatto  A  Wlndus.)  February.  8d. 
Enchained  Cigarettes.   Andrew  Lang. 
Choice  P/ends. 

Silhouettes.   Jerome  K.  Jerome.  1 
Interview   with    Mark    Twain.  Luke 
Sharp. 

Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 

(313.  Strand.)    robruary  6. 
Tr<e  Art- Work  Branch  of  the  Building 

Exhibition. 
Supplement— Gas  Lighting  and  Heating. 

(Illui.) 


Indian   Magazine  and  Review. 
Parliament  So.)   Februarv.  6d. 


(14. 


Liberty  and  Equality  as  a  Social  Ideal 
A.  A.  Hussanly. 

India's  Women-   (21,  Berners  Street.) 
February.  2d. 
The  Early  History  of  Zenana  Missions  In 

Bengal.  (II.) 

International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
(Fi.tur  Inwln,  Paternovter  Square.) 
(Quarrerly.)   January.    2s.  6d. 

The  Ethical  Aspects  ot  the  Papal  Encycli- 
cal.   Brother  Azirias. 

The  Three  Religions.   J.  S.  Mackenzie  . 

The  E  hies  of  Heg-1.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Sterrett. 

A  Palm  of  Peace  from  German  Soil. 

F<nnv  Hertz. 
Authority  in  the  Soh«»re  of  Conduct  and 

Intellect.   Prof.  H.  Nettleshlp. 

Irish  Monthly.    (SO.  OConnell  Street, 
Dublin.)   February.  6d. 
Alabama. 
Emily  H.  Hickey. 
Sir  Robert  Kane. 

Jewish  Quarterly.  (270,  Strand.)  January 
:<s. 

H.  Graetz,  Jewish  Historian.  I.  Abra- 
hams. 

Dr.  Fried!fin1er  on  the  Jewish  Religion. 

C.  G.  Monteflore. 
Notes  on  Hebrew  MSS  in  tbe  University 

Library  at  Cambridge.  II.  S.  Scbecbter. 
John  Pfefferkorn  and  the  Battle  of  the 

Books.   S.  A.  H*rsch. 
Notes  on  Hebrew  Words.   I.   Prof.  W.  R. 

Smith. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Effect  of  Biblical 
Criticism  upon  the  Jewish  Religion. 
C.  G.  Monteflore. 

Journal  of  Education  (86,  Fleet  Street.) 
February.  6d. 
The  Study  of  Greek  in  Germany. 
Address  to  Old  Pupils  of  Tiebovir  House 
School.   Mrs.  F.  Malleson. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.   (Murray.  Albemarle  Street.) 

December. 
Sile  of  Corn  by  Weight.    R.  J.  More. 
Proflt-Sharing  in  Agriculture.  Albert 
Grey. 

The  Dutch  Agricultural  Colonies.  E. 
Clarke. 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

(Nortnumb.  nana  Av«-i»ue.>  reoruary  6d. 
University  Life  fu  Amtiaitsia  iu  Uvi. 
Prof.  T.  P.  \.  Siuart. 

Juridical  Review.  (Q'ly.)  (Stevens  and 
Haynea,  B.d  yard.  Temple  B*r.) 

January,   is.  6d. 
Portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Watson. 
Sources  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  Prof.  D. 
Wilson. 

Lord   President    Inglls.      Hon.  Lord 
M'Laren. 

Post    Obits     and     Equity.    J.  M. 

MCanolish. 
Tbe  Archives  of   the  High  Court  of 

Justiciary.    II.    C.  Soott. 
Lynch.   II.   N.  J.  D.  Kennedy. 

Kindergarten.    (277.  Madison  Street, 
Chicago.)  January.  20c. 
Kinder*ar  en  Management  aid  Methods. 
Constance  Mackenzie. 

King's   Own.     (48,  Paternoster  Row.) 
February.  6d. 
"Sire,  the  Jews! "  (lllos.) 
Three  Months  in  a  German  Family.  E. 
Simpkitison. 
Knowledge       (326.    High  Holborn.) 
February,  tjd. 
British  Mos  es.    (illus.)    Lord  Justice 
Fry. 

The  Chemical  Element,  Carbcn.  Vaughan 
Cornish. 

What  is  an  Ant  ?  (Illus.)  E.  A.  Butler. 
The  Relative  Brightness  of  the  Planets. 

J.  F.  Gore. 
Tbe  Canons  of  Colorado.   (Illus.)  Rev. 

H.  N.  Hutchinson. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.  (53,  Imperial 
Buildings,  Ludg*te  Circus.)  February. 
6d. 

Mrs.   Leland  Stanford.    With  Portrait. 

Ethel  Ingalls. 
A  Glimpse  of  Kate  Grfenaway.  With 

Portrait.   Ethel  M.  McKenna. 
Stray  Glimpses  of  Thackeray.  Anne 

Thsckeray  Ritchie. 
The  Cjueens  of  Westminster  Abbey.  I. 

(Illus.)  E.  T.  Bradley. 
Wonnn  on  the  S  age.    Fanny  Davenport. 

Ladies*  Treasury.  (23,  Old  Bailey.)  Feb. 
6d. 

Italy  and  Its  Fortunes. 
The  Parlou  -Game  Cure.    Rev.  T.  Hill. 
Lamp.  (Drury  House.  Drury  Court.)  Feb. 
6d. 

A  Plea  for  the  Birds.   Frances  Ray. 

Globe-Trr trers.    E.  S.  C.  Werner. 
Cardinal  Manning.  (Illus.)  MissBelloc. 

Leisure  Hour.   (36,  Paternoster  Row.) 
February,  tsd. 
General  Go: don  and  the  F^l  of  Khar- 
toum. 

The  Great  London  Dailies— The  Times. 

(Illus.)  W.  H.  Mansingham. 
Tbe  Statesmen  of  Europe.    Russia.  I. 

With  Portraits.  i 
The  Post  Office  Horse,  the  Vestry  Hors*. 

and  the  Brewer's  Horse.  (Illus.)  W.J. 

Gordon. 

The  S  ory  of  the  Buccaneers.    II.  R. 

R^berfcon. 
Th«  Romanne  of  Ancient  Li'erature.  IV. 

W.  M.  F.Petri*. 
The  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator.  II. 

Wilh  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Lippincott.     (Warwick  House.  Salisbury 
Square.)  February.  Is. 
The  Managing  Editor.   Jnlius  Chamber*. 
The  Hackney  Horse.    (Illus.)     L.  N. 

Megargee. 

S  cretary  Rusk's  Crusade.     Julian  Haw- 
thorne. 

Swimming.   H.  Oelrirhs, 

Prince  Gailitzin,    Prirst   *nd  Pimeer 
With  Pi)'tra»t.     Hest.  r  I).  Richardson. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood'*  Recollections. 
With  Portrait. 
Little  Folks.    (Casjell  and  Co.,  Ludcate 
HiP.)    February.  6d. 

Queer  Writing  Imr)leraent».  (IUus.) 

Hour  Little  Folks  Reaocrs  Worked  in  J 891. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


London  Quarterly  Review    (2,  Cattle 
Street,  Citj  Ro«  d.)  January.  4i. 
Cnristian*ty  and  Greek  Thougnt- 
Jane  Austen. 

Toe  Making  of  a  Mandarin. 

Ihe  Stsotmd  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Con- 
ference. 

A  New  Life  of  Christ. 

Hi»tt»ry  of  tne  Three  Churches  of 
England. 

Igna'iu*  Loyola. 

*ihe  MtftbtKii8»  C  ntroversy  of  1836. 
Longman's  Magazine.  (39.  Paternoster 
How.)    r-ccruary.  6d. 
A  Desert  Fruit— l  he  Prickly  Pear.  Grant 
Allen. 

Runawayes  Eyes  :  A  Shake/ peare  Note. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Ha'es. 
An  Eighteenth  Century  Friendship— Mrs. 

luchoa  d  and  Will  iam  Godwin.  MhsJ. 

A.  Ta*  lor. 

Longman's  School  Magazine,  a°.  Pater- 

luster  R  w.j    rrormuy.  Id. 
The  Battle  of  the  North  Foreland.  D. 
Salmon. 

Lucifer-     (7.  Dulce    Street.  Adtlpbi.) 
January  15.   Is.  6d. 
Thi»  Time  i»  Sbo»t. 
A  Bewitched  Lite.    H.  P.  B. 
Th*  S  ptmary  in  Nuure.  (.Concluded.) 

W.  Kin6sUnd. 
Th«  \\  ebtern  Ttieoeooby  and  the  Duality 

of  Being.    K  Miitlant. 
T^oaophy  and  P*ychical  Research.  W. 

King*  land . 

Ludgate  Monthly.  (4,  Creed  Lane,  Lud- 
gate  H  i  .)   Jauuary.  3J. 
Venice    in    London.     (Illus.)     E.  G. 
Scope*. 

W.  H.  Soiith  abd  Son's.  (IUus.)  Philip 
Mat. 

Producing  a  Pantomime.  (Illur.)  O. 
Barrel! . 

February. 
Ma  Tns?  Abbey.   (II  us.)   P.  H.  Bate. 
G«»4iijr  II*. me  Irom  the  City,    (tllus.)  E. 

G.  Scopes. 
Souh  Devon.  (I.lus.)   C.  G.  Harper. 
Lyceum.     (28.    Orchard    Street,  W.) 
Januarv  15.  4d. 
A  Controversy  of  Moment-  State  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland. 
Orthodoxy  and  Dirernt  in  Russia. 
The  Futility  of  Kan«'s  "  Awakening." 
Jean  S  ffrrin,  Carrtinal  Maury. 
Celtic  Influence,  on  European  Civilisation. 
Macmillan's    Magazine.    (29,  Bedford 
S  reer..  Strand.)    rebruar  .  Is. 
The  Beautiful  -nd  the  True.   Mirk  Reid. 
Our  Military  Unreadiness. 
Romance  and  Youtb. 

T<  e  Flight  from  ihe  Fields.  Arthur 
Gaye. 

Na  ional  Pensions.    H.  C.  Bourne. 
Magazine  of  American  History.  (713. 

Broadway,  New  lortt.)  Jauua'y.  '0 
cents. 

Th«  Enterprise  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

'Mm.)   Hon.  A.  Hatvev. 
The  S?cr* t.  Societies  of  Princeton  Unlver- 

s»y.  <lllu«.)  T.  Il'ttchklst. 
A  Shor  -Lived  Am*"  f  can  State -Part  of 

Louisiana.   H.  E  Chambers. 
W  s  Atre  i"*  Dlst  oveced  by  the  Chinese  ? 

Rev.  A.  K.  Glmer. 
Prince  H-nry.  'lie  N«viga»or.    With  Por- 
trait.  Mr#.  Martba  Lamb. 
The  Scot  in  Ame  ioa.   H.  S.  Robertson. 
Magazine  of   Christian  Literature 

(35,  Bond  Street,  New  York.)  January. 

2>cen*!». 
Roger  Williams.   A.  H.  Newman. 
Mentor.    (37,  Avon  Street,  Boston.)  12 
cents. 

Infancy.  Childbord,  and  School  Life.— 
Education  of  the  Blind.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Campbell. 

The  Galician  Institution  for  the  Blini  in 
Lembenr.— The  Blind  Baby. 
Methodist  Magazine.  (Toronto.)  January. 
20  cents. 

India :  Its  Tern  pit  s,  its  Palaces,  and  its 
People. 

Oliver  Cromwell.   R  v.  W.  A.  Q  uayle. 


Methodist  Monthly.  (119,  Salisbury  So.) 
rebruary.  3d. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander.  Hymn  Writer. 

(With  Portrait.)   W.  T.  Brooke. 
Dr.    Stephenson's    Children's  Homes. 
(Ulus.) 

Fotw«rd.     The    Moral     Teaching  of 

Thomas  Caiiyle. 
Mind.  (14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Qrlv.j  January.  3s. 
The  Log  cal  Caic  .lus.  I.- General  Piinci- 

pWs.    W.  K.  Johuion. 
The  Idea  i  f  Value.   S.  Alexander. 
The  Changes  of  M-Uwd  in  Hrgel's  Da- 

lactic,   f.   J.  B.  McTaggart. 
Th*  Law  if  Psj  c  -ogcuet  is.   Prof.  C.  L. 

Morgan. 

Missionary  Review.  (4f,  Fleet  Street.) 

Jauu«ry.  Is. 
Christian  Mls»i<-na  and  the  Highest  Use 

of  We«lto.  M.  E  Gates. 
Tr  #»  Gospei  AfLat.   Wkh  Mip.    Rav.  R. 

W.  McAU. 

Some  Hindrances  to  the  Work  of  Foreign 

M  s*iou».   Rev.  G.  W.  Northrop. 
Monlst.  (Watts and  Co.,  17,  Johnson* Court, 

Fleet  Street.)  January.  (Q  lv.)  2t.  0a. 
Mental  Evolution.   Prof.  C.  L.  Morgan. 
Toe    New    Civili.a  ion    Dei  eoH§  on 

Mechanical  Inventions.  W.  T.  Harris. 
Religion  and  Pi  ogress.   Moncure  D.  Con- 

wny. 

Facts  and  Mental  Symbols.  Pi  of.  E, 
Macb. 

Pi  of.  C  ifford  on  the  Soul  in  Nature.  F.  C. 

Conybeare. 
Ate  There  Things  in  Themselves  ? 
Month.  (48,  South  Street.Grosvenor  Square.) 
February.  3t. 
The  Cardinal  ArchbUhop.  Rev.  J  Morris. 
Tne  Marvtls  of  Theosop  jy.   The  Editor. 
Was  St.  Aldan  an  Anglican?    Rev.  S.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Foundations  of  Evolution.  Rev  J. 
Gerard. 

The  Parisian  Crlm'nal  Chases.   B.  Atch- 

dekan-Ccdy. 
Local  Option.   Rev.  J.  Halpin. 
The  New  Law  of  Charitable  Beques's. 
W.  C.  Maude. 
Monthly  Packet.  (31,  Bedford  S  reet, 
Stiand.)   February.  Is. 
ANiut  Tennyson.   A.  D.  I  ones. 
King  Arthur  as  an  EnglUh  Id«al.    C.  R. 

Cob- ridge. 
Amelle  de  Vltrolles.  I. 
National  Magazine-  (Calcutta.)  Novem- 
ber.  1  iupe«». 
S'rChas.  BUioit-Tbe  Famine  Commis- 
sion. 

National  Review.  (13.  Waterloo  p:ace, 
Pall  Mall.)    February.   2«.  0d. 
Old-age  Pensions.    Joseph  Chamberlain. 
T'e  Ancestors  of  the  Queen.    H.  W. 
Wollf. 

Homer  and  the  Higher  Criticiim.  An- 
drew Lang. 

Society  in  Naples.   Chsrlea  Edwardts. 

Ooe  Vote,  One  Value.   Sr..  Loe  Stracbey. 

A  Word  for  the  Reviewers.  Sidney  J. 
Low. 

Cl'udian's    Old  Man  of  Vercna."  W.  J. 

Courthope. 
M*n-servanta  In  England.    Lady  Violet 

Gr*viU>. 

The  Growth  of  Conservatism  in  Scotland. 
Newbery  House  Magazine.  (Charing 
Cross  Road.)   February.  Is. 
Diaestoblishrmnt    and    Prof.  Goldwin 

Smith.   Rev.  Dr.  H.  Havman. 
The  Church  Fabric.   Rev  J.  E.  Vaux. 
Sydney  Smith.   (Cmtioued.)   Mrs.  L.  B. 
Walford. 

L lurence  Oliphant.   Canon  Knnx  Little. 
Leaves  from  the  Hhtorv  of  the  Guilds  of 

the  City  of  London.   Chas.  Welch. 
New  England  Magazine.   (86,  Federal 

Street,  Bjston,  Mass.)  January.  25  cts. 
Phillips  Brooks.  (IUus.)  Julius  H.  Warn. 
The  City  of  St.  Louis.   Ullue.)  Prof.  C. 

M.  Woodward. 
The  Beaconsfield  Terraces  in  Brookline, 

Boston.  (Illus.;  John  Waterman. 


Samuel  Wood  worth,  Tbe  Author  of  The 
Old  Oakeo  Bucket.   Geo.  M.  Young. 

Stories  of  Salem  Witcbcraft.   (lUu«.)  W. 
S.  Nevin*. 

Abraham  Llnco'n.   Phillips  Brooks. 
New  Review.  (Longmans.)  February.  Is. 

Duke  of  Ularence  aud  Avo»*.-«-«l3 

Wotton  Reinfred.    IV.  sou  » ,  v».uui*i*s 
Ca«Hle. 

Th*  L  r»our  Platfirm.    New  Sty'e.  I. 

Tom  Mann.    II.   Be»«  Till*tt. 
The  Simian  Tongue.    Prof.  R.  L  Gsrn". 
Diaet pllne  and  vne  Army.   Gt  u.  Sir  G.  W. 

Hfgginson. 
On  Luer^ry  Collator  it  Ion.  Walter  Besant. 
Tnrvtt    Wa  ■.     Personal  Recollections. 

Bmlle  Zola. 
The.  Mtrria«e  Tie.   Its  Sanctity  and  Its 

Abuie.   Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
Literature  and   The  Drama.  Andrew 

Lang  acd  L.  F.  Aus'in. 
Nineteenth   Century.    (St.  Dunstan's 
Houte,  Fetter  Laue.)   February.  2s.  6d. 
Cross  BxammaUon.    Lord  Bratnwell. 
Th»»  Accused  ss  a  Witness.  Frederick 

Mead. 

The  Traffic  in  Sermons.     Rev.  B.  G. 
John*. 

T*o  Moods  of  a  Man.   Mrs.  Singleton. 
The  London   Water  Supply.   Sir  John 
Lubbock. 

Recollections  of  Tewflk  Pa. ha.  Edward 

Dicey. 

The  "Ideal"  University.    J.  Cburton 
Collins. 

A  Trip  to  Travancore.   Lady  Eva  Wynd- 

ham  Quin. 
Ca«tle  Acre.   Rev.  Dr.  Jeasopp. 
Cardinal  Manning  in  the   Church  of 

England .   R-gtuald  G.  WHbc  rforce. 
The  Present  State  of  to*  Panama  Canal. 

(Hits. >  R*  ar-Admiral  E.  H.  Seymour. 
A  New  Calendar  of  Great  M*n.  John 

Morley. 

Influenza  and  Salicln.   T.  J.  Maclsgan. 
North  American  Review.  (Brenunos. 
.•».  Ag&r   Street,  Strand.)  January. 
5>c*nta. 

"  Mr.  Sneaker."    H  m.  R.  Q.  Mills  and 

Hon.  T.  B.  Reel. 
The  Question  of  the  Quorum.  The  Late 

President  of  the  Spanish  Cnambcr. 
French  Novels  and  trench  Life.  Andrew 

Laog. 

Wages  in  Mexico.   M.  Romero. 
The  Pardoning  Power.   D  B.  Hill. 
The  Darker  Side.   Ladv  Henry  Somerset. 
"  Ninety  Miles  In  Elghtv-nire  Minufa." 

General-Sup't  of  the  N.Y.  CenUal  S.R. 
The  First  Cost  of  Ships.  CharUs  H. Cram  p. 
Tbe  Best  Book  of  tbe  Year.   Sir  Edwin 

Arnold,  Gail  Hamilton,  Ague*  Repplier, 

Amel  a  E.  Ba»r.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C  A. 

Briggs,  Julien  Gordon,  and  Dr.  Wm.  A. 

Hammond. 
The   Present  and    Foture  of  Medical 

Science.   Dr.  Cyrus  Edson. 
Rescue  Work   Among  Fallen  Women. 

Bourcbler  Sanford. 
The  Soldier  and  tt  e  Citizen.   A  So'dier. 
N*^ds  of  the  Naval  Rt serve.     W.  J. 

Henderson. 
The  Next  Amendment.  W.  O.  Stoddard. 
Novel  Review.    (49.  Temple  Chambers  ) 
February.  6<1. 
Margaret  L.  Woods.   S.  Stepn'ak. 
Fiction  In  the  Magazines.   A.  T.  Story. 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.   With  Portrait. 

G.  F.  Steffen. 
Interview  with  Laroe  Fal  oner. 
Bernard  Sh«w's  Worka  of  Fiction  Re- 
viewed by  Himself.   With  Portrait. 
"David  Grieve."  With  Portrait  of  Mts. 

Humphry  Ward. 
Our  Day.  December.  28  c. 
James  Russell  Lowell  as  Reformer  and 

Poet.   F.  H.  Underwood. 
Doubts  Concerning  Modern  Apparitions. 

A.  T.  lnnes. 
Fruitful  Faith  as  Held  by  Reformers :  St. 

Augustine,  Luther,  and  others.  Jos. 

Cook. 

National  and  International  Temperance 
Outlook.   Frances  E.  WiUard. 
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Our  Mothers  and  Daughters.  (Bou- 

verle  Uoiue,  Salisbury  oquaie  )  Feb. 
Id. 

The  Duty  of  Qirlt  In  R  gad  to  Stlf- 
£  Juoauon.   Ciare  Goslett. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  (24, 
Hanover  xjuare.)  Qrly.   Jau.   2*.  tfd. 
Old  Pool  in  Upper  Kearon  Valley  With 

Plan.  C.Schick. 
Tbe  Tomb-cu  ten'  OublU  at  Jerusalem. 
W.  M.  F.  Prtrie. 
People's  Friend.    (186,  P.eet  S-reet.) 
Fiora<ry.  rjd. 
Are  the  Highlanders  Hebrews?    R.  M. 
Locknart. 

Pit.:.  W.  Crooke?.   Wi*,t  Pot  trail.  R*.. 

P.  An' on. 
Constantinople.  J.  Stuart  Blackie. 
Andrew  Stewart,  Bduor.  Wito  Portrait. 

Photographic  Quarterly.     (l,  Creed 
L»ue>,  Luugate  Hilt.)  January.  2s. 
Photo-Micograpby.    (lllui.)    J.  G.  P. 
Vtrcker. 

Impossible  Photography.  (Illus )  H.  P. 
Rooinson. 

H-.w  to  Manipulate  Printing-out  Sllve*- 
Gelatino  -  Color  ide  Papers.  C.  J. 
Leaper. 

In  tne  Border  Coun'ry.  (111m.)  W. 
GlbVins. 

Photography  not  Art..  P.  H.  Emewon. 
The  K  mhip  of  the  Arts.  A.  Msskeli. 
Photographic  Review  of  Reviews.  (3, 

St.  Br  de  Strtet.)  Jauuary  1*.  bJ. 
Review  o!  1891. 
Poet-Lore     (27.  K  ng  William  S  rett.) 
Jan.ifry  1*.  l*.3d. 
A  Modern  Bohenian  Novelist— Jakub 

Arbe*.  J.  O.  Krai. 
A  31ove.   A  Prose   Play.  Bj6rnsterne 
Bjdrnson. 

L  >wed— Whitman :  A  Contrast.  H.  L. 
Travel. 

Preacher  s  Magazine    (2.  CasMe  Street, 
C>  ylU  J   February.  «d. 
I      Games  and    Gambling.      Rev.   S.  B. 
!  Keeble. 

!  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 

(231,  Dock  S "irweT.,  Philadelphia.)  (Qtly  ) 
J.nuiry.  80  c  nts.    ^  ^  j 
Ritschi's  Th*ol  »irv.   C.  M.Mead. 
Satan  in  tbe  Old  Tea  aim  nr.    T.  W. 

Chambers. 
S*$i»li«m.   J.  Maeere*or. 
Christianity  and  Sowal  ProbVms.   C  A. 

Betigfais  Thought  in  the  Russian  Empiie. 
N.  Bjerrlng. 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 
<*5,  Sut  on  Stre  t.  E.   J-nu*rv.  2a.) 
J,brr.B«nt.ln*.   A.  V  Bhchenough. 
Tie  Snmdists.   H.  Yo  11. 
Paul's  Concept  of   the   Mmlstiy.  J. 

Wa*son.  .  . 

Tbe  Condition  of  Agricultural  L«bourfr« 
in  Relation  to  the  Land  and  the  Land- 
lord«.  J.  Ritson. 
The  Meth.idis*.  (Ecum  nieal  C  nfer-nce 
•n-i  Present  Day  Questions.  J.  T. 
Parr.  _ 
Tennyson's  Religious  Teichlngs.  B.  H. 

I  Public  Health.  (4.  Ave  Maria  Lane.) 
■  February  l8, 

'      Proceeding*  "f  the  Society  of  Med  cal 
Officers  of  Heal' h. 

I  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  (Mac- 
j  rolllan.)  January. 

!       Capital  *n«  Interest.    S.  M.  Macva-e. 
I      Th* Evolution  of  Wage  Stati.tlcr.  CD. 
Wrijrht. 

Comment  on  th-     PjiI  ive  Theory  of 
1         Canilal.'  H.Bilgram. 
1      ^h-  Prussian  Income  Tax.   J.  A.  Hill 

SicUl  and  Economic  Legislation  o.  the 
Saies«nl*9l.   W.  B.  Shaw. 
QuarterlyReview.  (Murray.)  January.  €s. 
Oxfora  before  the  Reformation. 
Haflz.  .  M 

Th^  Wate*  Supply  of  London. 
Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Marbo*. 

The*History  ot  Bookselling  in  Ens  land. 


Diary  of  the  Duke  of  Liria  and  X  erica. 
A  Teacning  University  for  Londou. 
P  .rliamentary  and  Election  Prosutc  s. 
Quiver.   (L%  Belle  Sauvage.  Ludgate  Hill.) 
February.  6J. 
Wolsey's  Palace  Hampton  Court.  (Illus.) 

Rev.  J.  Telford. 
▲  Modern  Italian  Reformer— A  less  and  ro 

Gavazzt.  (Illus.) 
Nurs  ry  Tales  in  Bast  Eod  Drees.  (Illus.) 
F  oreoce  Rea«on. 
Regions  Beyond.   (9,  Paternoster  Row, 
B.C.)  January.  3d. 
What  China  Is-What  Inula  Will  Be- 
Unless  Opium  Be  Prohibited. 
Relki«ary    (23.  0!i  B-Aty )  Junraiy. 
Qrly.   Is.  61. 
L  a  her  in  the  Useful  and  Ornamental 

Arts.   (Illus.)  J.L.Andre. 
Notes  on  the  Smaller  CatLedral  Churches 
of  Ireland.  (Illos.) 
Review  of  the  Churches.    (13,  Fleet 

St.)    January,  tid. 
The   Cbuich    and    Labour  Problems. 

Bisbopof  W.keHeld  and  O  heis. 
Mr.  B-n  Tillett.   With  Portrait. 
The  B  itleh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Atchde  >con  Farrar. 
School  and  College    (7,  Tremont  Place, 
B  s  on.).  J<*nuarv.   20  cents. 
Some  of  the  New  Steps  Forward  in 

Education.   E.  B  Andrews. 
S  oondary  Education  in  Ceiuui  Yeats.  J. 

H.  Bl  .dget. 
Tbe    Greek     Method  of     P  rformirjg 

Arithmetical  Operations.   J.  Tellow. 
When  Should  the  S.udy  of  PntlotOfchy 
Begin.   B.  C.  Burt. 
Scots  Magazine.  (Cowan  and  Co.,  Perth.) 
rtb'uary.  6d. 
Imperial  Federal  i  -n.   Hnrr?  G  >w. 
Lokl  and  the  Nibeluogen  Hoard.  Scphie 

F.  F.  Veltch. 
A  Univershy  Debating  S^cbty  Thirty 
Years  Ago.   Rev.  J.  M.  Rob+rtmn. 
Scottish     Geographical  Magazine. 

(«6.  Cockapur  St  eel,  Charing  Oroa..) 
January.   Is.  6'. 

Tbe  Upper  Kar^n  Region  and  tbe 
Bakhtkri  Lurs.  With  Map  and  Illus. 
Mr*.  Bishop. 

The  Pamir:— A  Geographical  »nd  Politi- 
cal Sketch.  With  Map.   E.  D.  Morgan. 

The,  Orthograohy  of  Faje  gu  Place  - 
Names.  J.  Burgess. 

Scottish  Review.  (26,  Pa'e-noster  Square.) 
(Qrly.)   January.  4s. 
lb*  Rsc  i  Across  the  Atlant  c.   Prof.  H. 
Dier. 

Freeman's  H«at-rv  ^f  Sicily.   J.  B.  Bury. 
•J  he  Darfen  Expedition.   B.  Twylor. 
A«  dent  Trad**.    Major  C.  R.  Coi;d»  r. 
A  Summer  S  ?r*ool  of  Philos  phy-Far- 

mingt^n.  J.  C.  Murray 
Bii'iFh  Thought  and  Modem  Speculation. 

R.  M.  Wen  ley.  „        t  , 

Oreanisatlou  of  S  condary  Eilu'j  lion  in 

Scotland. 

Prrsbvteriau  Rtunion  and  a  National 
Church. 

Scribner's  Magazine-  (S*.  Dun;t«ri 
Houie,  Fetter  La..e.)   Februnrv.  1*. 

Sr*tion  Lite  in  Australia.  (Illus.)  S. 
Dickinson. 

A  Mo*el  Working  Girl*'  Cub -Polytech- 
nic Inst  i'iik».   (Illus.)  A.Shaw. 

Illusions  of  Mem«>rv.   W.  H.  Bariiham 

Th-  Revenue-Cutt-r  Service  aurt  Ita 
Work  in  th-  Relief  -f  Vets^n  in  D  s- 
ires-.  I.  (Illus.)  P.  W.  Thom^n 
andS  A.  Wo  d. 

Tbe  A  cMc  Hiyhla^der.  (Illus.)  B.  Sb*rn. 

The  CompMe  Dutch  Kitchen-maid.  C.J. 
Chndwick. 

Strand  Magazine.  (Soutbam.  ton  Street, 
Sir«<*o.)  J  Miliary,  od. 
Mr.   H.   Rider    Haygird  Interviewed. 

(111ns.)    Harrv  How. 
Th*  Herald  of  the  D  iwn.   (I'lus.)   J.  K. 

P^traluof  Charlen  S^ntley,  Ml<s  Fanny 

Bro«i«h,  and  others. 
Street  Musicians.  (Hlu»  )   G.  Guerdon. 


Sunday  at  Home.  (5*,  Paternoster  Row.) 
February.  6d. 
The  Boddbi>t  Prie.t.   Rev.  J.  M'Go»an. 
The  Apology  of  Aristldes.     Rev.  G.  T. 
Stoke.. 

Wanderings  In  the  Hjiy  Land.  (Illus.; 

Adelia  Gates. 
The  Religions  of  India,  as  Itlu*trat»d  by 
their  Temples.  (Illus.)  Rev.  C.  Meik. 
Blytbswood. 
Sunday  Magazine.  06,  Tavistock  Street, 
Uovtnt  ttardeu.)   February.  tJd. 
Au« horlty  and  Faith.    Canon  Scv>it  Hol- 
land. 

A  Seven-Certuried  Home  —  Betkeley 
Cantle.   (2  lus.)   G.  Win»-iwo»d. 

The  Jewish  Colony  in  Loudon,  li.  Mrs. 
Bre»er. 

Our  Bible- How  It  has  Come  to  Us. 

C«n»n  Talbot. 
Natural  Cli'oroform.   Rev.  T.  Wo^d.  * 
Sydney  Quarterly.     <545.  Kent  Street 
South,  Syoh^y,)   December.    Is.  6d. 
The  Pr*sent  Stage  of  the  Ftderal  Move- 

Uittit.    G.  H.  heU. 
S  me  Recent  Critics  on  the  Colonies. 
Temple  Bar.  (8,  New  Bunington  Street.  ) 

FeDiuary.  Is. 
An  Aid  dr-Catrp  of  Massei  a. 
B  njamin  Robert  Hardon  I. 
Wayfaring  bv  the  Tafn .   B .  H  Bart  er. 
Not  way  in  Winter.   A.  Amy  Bulley. 

Thinker.   (21,  Bernere  S  reet.)  February. 
Is. 

T>e  Panlter—  P.of.  W.  T.  Davidson,  Pro'. 
W.  H.  Bennett,  nn  i  Prcf.  A.  R.  S. 
K-  noedy. 

United  Service  MagEzine.    (15,  York 

Street.  Covei.t  ^allien.)  February.  If. 
Life  In  urance  for  Offices  i  f  the  Army 

and  Navy.  Li-ut.  Gen.  H.  Bn«ckenbury. 
The  Three  Ru  ing  INces  of  the  Future. 

II.   Li.  ut.-Col.  Elsdale. 
The  Russian  Navy  in  the  Black  Sea.  M. 

Rymneijt-Siiwarof, 
Tie  Sieire  and  Fall  of  Khartoum.  1. 

Maj  r  F.  K.  Wingate. 
The  Nile  Caini-aign.    Cnaa.  Wi  liams 
Volume,  rs  mid  a  Local  Military  IuielU- 

gence  Department. 
Australian  Naval  Defence, 
•ihe  Army  Reserve  Man.     Rev.  W.  Le 

Grave. 

EducatijnfortheArny.  I.  H.  Har  ln  an. 
Welsh  Review.  (Paiernoster  II.  u»e, 
wiuaring  Cro*«  Roa-^.)   F.biuarv.  6d. 

The  Sin  of  Auanias  aud  Sapphtra. 
W.  T.  Stead. 

The  Pr*  blem  of  the  NineUenth  Century. 
Mr*.  W.  Ph.lipps 

The  Const iiut'oa  of  ihe  Wchh  Univer- 
sity.  Dean  Ow*  ii. 

A  Few  Remnrks  on  Inspiration  in  Poetry. 
Hon.  S.  Coleti.  ge. 

Wai.-s  Prtstno  aud  Wales  Past.  H.  S. 
MUmaii. 

Tb^  M^tLo  *sof  New  Journalism.  Jtremy 

A  ste. 

Westminster    Review.    n8.  Warwick 

Squarr.)    Febn  arv.  2s.  6d. 
Biblfo  etry.    Walt,  r  Lloyd 
Q\r  lamo  Sav*i.*ro  a  m  History 

Fie  Ion.  J.J.Teague. 
Ci  in>».   W.  R  b-its.  li. 
A  StiMv  of  Mr.  Ttu  mas  Hardy.   J.  New- 

t^.u  Roblt .nut.  _ 
A  Teaching  Lnivrrsily  for  London.   J.  o. 

H»». 

L  .rrt  Rosebery's  Pitt.   U.S.  Long. 
Is  Compulsory  Educaii.  n    a  rallure? 
J.J.  Davies. 

Wilson's     Photographic  Magazine. 

(K5<,  Broadway,  Wo*  Yora.)  January  2. 

•M  cents.  ,   _  , 

Art  in  Pnotograpby.   W.  J.  Baker. 
George  Eastman    O.  Flo  cwalker. 
Young  Man  «».  Paternoster  R  >w.)  Feb.  3d. 
Jrreiut«h:  Toe  Y»»uog  M*n  as  Prcphet. 

Khv  C  S.  Home. 
Tbe  B»st  L  ie  "I  Leisure.  Edmund  Gosse 

nnd  A.  W  W.  D*K 
Genrge  Meie'lth:  H»«  Method  and  His 

Teaching.   I.    W.  J.  Da«son. 
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POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  ART, 


POETRY. 

Arena.  January.  _  „ 

Tue  Music  of  the  Soul.   E.  P.  Sheldon. 
Atalanta.  February. 

My  Valentine.   M.  Macdonald. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  February. 

With  the  Might.   A.  Lampman. 

Her  Presence.  Louit e  Chandler  Moulton. 
Belford's  Monthly.  January. 

The  Passing  of  the  Year.   J.  D.  Barry. 

The  Two  King*.  Margaret  Oldham. 
Blackwood.  February-  .  , 

St.  Gtorne's  Obap*l.  Windsor,  20th  Janu- 
aty.  1892.  Sir  T.  Martin. 
Catholic  World.  January. 

Columbus  and  the  bta-Pottent.  Aubrey 

A  Legendof  the  Rhine.   H.  K.  O  Keeffe. 

Colomtus  the  World-Giver.  M.  P.  Egan. 
Century.  February. 

Ricbai  d  Henry  Dana.   D.  B.  Vare, 

Song  and  Singer.  K.  B.  Burton. 
Chambers's  Journal.  February. 

Vanished  Dream.   Mary  Gorges. 
Esquillne.  January. 

Curistmas  Carol.   R.  Southwell. 

Conqueror.   S.  Coolidge. 
Fortnightly  Review.  Ftbrmry, 

Proem.   J  a  rues  Thomson. 
Girl's  Own  Paper.  February. 

Tne  Sunbeam  »  Kiss.  Gertrude  Harraden . 
Good  Words.  February. 

A  Day  Too  Late. 
Harper's  Magazine.  Februarv. 

A  Night  in  Venice.   (Hint.)  J.  Hay. 

The  Stone  Woman  of  Eastern  Point. 
Blizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
Idler.  February. 

Dead  Leaves  Whisper.    Philip  Bourke 
Mars  ton. 
Irish  Monthly.  February. 

A  Shamrock  of  Sonnets. 

A  Harbinger.   Ma&dalen  Rock. 

The  Manner's  Cross. 
Leisure  Hour.  February. 

The  Rime  of  the  Sparrow.   (Illus.)  H. 
G.  Groaer. 
Lippincott.  February. 

February.   Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

Across  the  Sea.  Philip  Bourke  Man  ton. 
Literary  Opinion.  February. 

A  Death  of    a   First-born.  Christina 
Rossetti. 

Longman's  Magazine.  February. 
One,  Two,  Time.   C.  G.  Lelaod. 
After  Waterloo.   R.  F.  Murray. 
Ludgate  Monthly.  January. 
The    Little    Bird's   Lesson.     Fred.  E. 
Weatherlv. 
Monthly  Packet.  February. 
Gra>mere  :  A  Fragment.  Dorothy  Words- 
worth. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.  February. 
Tfte  North  Wind  and  the  Harp.  Bishop 
of  Derr?  and  Raohoe. 
New  England  Magazine-  January 
TneMasierof  Raven's- Woe.  A.  L.  Salmon. 
George  William  Curtis.   J.  W.  Cbadwick. 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.  (Illus.)  S.  Wood- 
worth. 

'Tis  Better  to  Have  Laved  and  Lost. 
Philip  B.  Marston. 
Nineteenth  Century.  February. 
The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
Avondale.    Lord  Tennyson. 
Scots  Magazine.  February. 

A  God-send.   Sir  G.  Doug'as. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  February. 

So  it  is  Tru»*.    Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 
Sunday  at  Home.  February. 
David's  Harp.    S.  Gr^v. 
Seventy  and  Sf»ven.    Mary  R.  Jarvis. 
Sunday' Magazine.  February. 

A  Sunset  after  Rain.   A.  L.  Salmon. 
Temple  Bar.  February. 
The  Remarkable  Story  of  »he  Progenitor 
of  th*  Irish  Hugh?aes.   Elsa  dEsterre- 
Keeling. 


MUSIC. 

Church  Musician.  (11,  Burleigh  Street, 
Strand.)  Jan.  15.  2d. 
Pari»ian   Organists:   Their    Livea  and 

Works.   T.  Weatlake-Morgan. 
Musical  Melbourne.   F.  W.  Welrter. 
A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect. 
Music—"  Mtgoiiicat"  and  "Nunc  Dlmit- 
tis."  A.  B.  Tozer. 

English  Illustrated.  Februvy. 
How  Pianos  are  Mide.   (Illus.)  Joseph 
Hatton. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly 
February. 
Gounod.   (Illus.)  Louis  Eogel. 
Da  Ponte  and  Mozart.  Janet  Ross. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  February. 
Sc.  Cecilia.  J.  F.  Rowbothaxn. 

Keyboard.   (22,  Paternoster  Row.)  2d. 
January. 

The  Construction  of  the  Pianoforte. 
Chats  about  Harmony.  F.  Newman. 
The  American  Organ. 
Piano  Exams.   A.  B.  Holdom. 
The  "  Pitch  "  Controversy. 

February. 
The  Tyranny  of  Nerves. 
The  Pianoforte.  (Continued). 
Harmony.  (Continued).   F.  Newman. 
Piano  Exims.   (Continued).   A.  £.  Hol- 
dom. 

i 

1   Ladies'  Home  Journal.  February. 
J      The  Mandolin  lor  Women.   C.  Lanza. 

■   Ladies'  Treasury.  February. 
|      Music  ana  Matrimony. 

'  London  and  Provincial  Music  Trades 
!         Review-  (1,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  St.). 

January  15.  4d. 
;      Musical  Instruments  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, 1889. 

'    Lute.   (44,  Groat  Marlborough  St.) 

February.  2d. 
Portrait  of  Madame  Stone-Barton. 
|       Music -"Like  as  the  Hart."  Anthem.  C. 
i  Locknane. 

Lyra  Ecclesiastica.  (40,  Diwson  Street, 
Dublin.)  January.  6d. 
Historical  N<t*s  on  Church  Musie  in 

England.   III.   H.  S.  BntterriHd. 
Inscriptions  on  St.  Marie's  Bells,  Sheffield. 

Magazine  of  Music.  (29,  Ludgate  Hill.) 
February.   6 J. 
,       The  Bach  Choir  in  London  :  Irs  History. 
The  Future  of  the  Dram*,  and  the  Drama 
of  the  Future.   J.  F.  Runciman. 
I       The  New  Pedal  Clarionet.  (Illus.) 
The  Conference  at  Newcastle. 
The  Spencer  Piano  Factories. 
Music—"  OffVrtore  in  E  flat,"  for  the 

Organ.   T.  H.  Spiers. 
"  Scherzo  "  for  Piano.  Dlabelli. 

Monthly  Musical  Record.  Newgate 

Street.)   February.  2d. 
,       Alexandere  J*»an  Boucher. 

The  Organ  Works  of  J.  S.  Bach.  (Con- 
tinued.)  S.  S.  Stratton. 
Muiic— "  A  Serenade."  Song.  C.  Reinecke. 

Musical  Herald.  (8,  Warwick  Lane.) 
1  February.  2<1. 

Jamf  s  Kendr.ck  Pyne.   With  Portrait. 
Alfred  Collier.   With  Pomalt, 
I       Personal  fi«c>Uect.ion«  of  Mr.  Curwen.  and 
fbe  Tonic  Soi-Fa  Movement.  Andrew 
Ashcroft. 
Henry  Weist  Hill.   With  Portrf.it. 
Music— "When  Winter  Winds  are  Piercing 
Chill."  Song. 
Musical  Times.   (1.  Berners  Street.)  Feb- 
ruary, 4d. 
Musicians  in  Council. 
Schumann's  Symphony  in  D  Minor 
The  Art  of  Conducting.   Jos.  Barnby. 
Music— "God  so   Lovfd  the  World." 
Anthem.   Sir  J.  Staimr. 


Nonconformist  Musical  Journal.  (44, 
Fle»t  Street.)   February.  2d. 
Music  at  Cati's  Lane  Chapel,  Burning-  ' 
ham.  I 
Organic  Matters.  F.  G.  Edwards.  I 
Music  in  the  Scottish  Churches.  J.C. 
Hadden. 

Organist's  Magazine  of  Voluntaries,  j 
(44,  Fleet  Street.)  January.    Is.  <Jd. 
Music,  "  Prelude  "  by  B.  Jackson,  and 
M  Pottlude  M  by  D.  K.  Munro.  | 

Short  Voluntaries  for  Organ  or  Har-  ! 

monlum.  (157,  Regent  Street.)  Boek  1.  I 
2s.  6d. 

Music- Andante,  Grand  Chceur.  Verse ts  i 
de  Procession,  Offertoire.  Elevation,  and 

Final.   By  G.  MacMaater.  I 

Work.  February. 
A  Tuning  Metronome  and  Monochord. 


ART. 

Art  Journal.  (J.  S.  Virtue.  City  Read). 

February.   Is.  6d. 
"  The  Music  of  the  Eager  Pack."  After 

J.  Charlton. 
John  Charlton.   (Illus.)  H.  S.  Pearse. 
Outdoor  Venice.    (Illus.)    Lady  Colin 

Campbell. 

The  Decoration  of  Walls,  Windows,  and 
Stairs.   (Illus.)  A.  Vallanee. 

Dublin  Museum  « f  Science  and  Art. 
(Illus.)   H.M.  Cundall. 

Gloucester.   (Ill us.)  Dean  S pence. 

Atalanta.  February*. 
Children  of  the  Old   Master*.  (Illus.) 
Helen  Zlmmern. 

CasselFs  Family  Magazine.  February. 
Cloisonne  Enamel  Work.  (Illus.) 

Century.  February. 
Titian.   (Illus.)  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery  (33.  King 
Strtet.  Covent  Garden.)  January.  Is. 
Reproductions  of  "The  Entombment," 
by  Botticelli ;  "  Salome  with  the  Head 
of  John  the  Btpttst,'r  by  Corneliez; 
"Deiich  Born,''  bv  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger ;  "  Toe  Nativity,"  by  L.  de 
Vargas;  4 'Portrait  of  a  Man,'  by 
|         Aibrecht  DUrer,  etc. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  February. 
I       What  to  Look  for  in  Pictures.    T.  C. 
|  Horefall. 

I    Good  Words.  February- 

John  Hoppner,  R.A.   R.  Walker. 

I  Home  Art  Work.  (1,  Paternoster  Build- 
j  inge.)   (Quarterly.)  January.  Is. 

Full-sized  Designs  for  Needlework  :-"Tre 
1         Six  Swans,'"  by  Walter  Crane ;  "  Fairy 
I         Tale  Quilt,"  by  M.  Bowley,  etc. 
I   Magazine  of  Art.  (Caasell  and  Co.,  Le- 
gate Hill.)   February.  Is. 
!      Chromo-Typogravure  —  "Autumn  T*-- 
light."  After  Albert  Lvnch. 
Tbe  Ornamentation  of  Early  Fire-arm 

(Illus.)  W.  O.  Greener. 
Current  Art.   (Illus.)   R.  Jope-Slade. 
House  Architecture  —  Interiors,  (UIui. 

R.  Blomfie  d. 
John  LinneH.   (Illus.)   A.  T.  Story. 
The  Reynolds  Centenary*  (Illus.) 

New  Review.  February. 
Toe  National  Gallery  of  British  Art.  & 
H.  Spielmann. 
Scribner  s  Magazine.  February. 
American    Ibustrain   of    To-day.  II 

(Illus.)  W.  A.  Coffin. 
Wa*hing«on  Allston  as  a  Painter.  (Hurt.) 
Sun  and  Shade-  (H7.  West  23rd  Street, 
New  York.)  January.   40  cvnts. 
Photogravures :  "James  Lewis  as  Pn> 
feasor  Babbitt,"  "Elizabethan  Souga, 
and  "  After  the  Rain." 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.  Binsiedcla.  50  Pf. 

Heft  5. 

Pl*em  Pott  In  Peace  and  War.  (Illus.) 

F.  Kreyssig. 
In  Memory  of  Johannes  Janssen.  F. 

Wahr. 

Designs  of  Postage  Stamps.  (Illus.) 
The  •  Critical  Days  "  of  tne  Earthquake - 

Propbet  Fall.    With  Portrait.  Max 

Siein. 

Annalen  des  Deutschen  Reiehs.  Munich. 
1  Mark.   No.  i. 
Election  Statistics  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag, from  1871-90.   S.  Prengel. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.  Leipzig.  80  Pf. 
Jaauary. 

Reminiscences  of  Travels  in  Scandinavia. 

A.  voi  Drygtliki. 
The  Sulu  IsWnds.   (Illos.)  A.  Bode. 
The  Irish.  T.A.Fischer. 
German     Engineering    Triumphs  in 

Venezuela.   (Ill us.)   Dr.  A.  Oilnda. 

Da  helm.   Leipzig.  January  2. 
M  sndala  Blantyre.  (Illus.)  A.  M^rentky. 
How  the  Frederick  the  Gr*»at  Memorial 
Originated.   (Illus.)  Dr.  O.  Doeriug. 
January  9. 
Gust iv  Spaogenberg,  Artist.   With  Por- 
trait. Dr.  O.  Doering. 

January  16. 
Brazil  as  a  Republic.  A.  vV.  SclUn. 
Skating.  (Illus.) 

January  23. 
German  Fortresses  on  the  Eastern  Fron- 
tier. With  Map. 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  Liwsuit  with 
Miller  Arnold.   H.  HarJen. 

Deutscher    Hausschatz.  R»geasburg. 
40  Pf.   Heft  5. 
A  Visit  to  a  Prison.   (Illus.)   Ed.  Egbert. 
France :  Before  and  After  1870.  Mariaane 
Meister. 

Th«  Flight  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Varennes. 

(Illus.)   Prof.  H.  I.  O.to. 
August  Reicheosperger.   ( WHh  portrait.) 
Reminiscences  from  the  Red  Sm.   F.  X. 

Geyer. 

Deutsche  Lltteraturzeitung.  Berlin. 
January  2. 

M%x  Miiller's  "Natural  Religion."  G. 
Glogau. 

Mark  Paitison's  Ejsays.  Kaufmaon. 

January  9. 
Carl  Hegel's  "Tjwns  and  Guilds  of  th* 

German  People  in  the  Middle  Aces." 

D.Gierke. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  Berlin.  2  Mark*. 
February. 

As'ronomy  aad  the  'Universit'es.  W. 
Foerster. 

Frederick  Louis  of  Mecklenburg  M  a 
Diplomat.   L.  von  HirschMd. 

A  Year  with  the  Ajaris.  Letters  from 
Tunis. 

Danton.— V. 

Giovanni  B*ttista  de  Rossi.   F.  X.  Kracs. 

The  Commercial  Treaties. 

Political  Corresoondence— Th?  Prusu*n 
Education  Bill,  the  Chadbourne  Inci- 
dent. Prospects  of  P*ace  in  Europe,  the 
Death  of  the  Kheiive,  the  English  la 
Egypt,  etc. 

Frauenberuf.    Weimar.     5   Marks  per 
annum.   No.  1.  4 
Marriage  and  Divorce  in  France.    Dr.  F. 
Moldenhauer. 

Gaea  Natur  und    Leben,  Leipzig. 

1  Mark.  January. 
From  the  Caps  to  Delagoa  Bay.  (Illus.) 

M.  H.  Kloisel. 
Palaeontology  in  England  in  the  Litfpr 

H*lf  of  the  19th  Centu  y.     Dr.  K. 

Schwlpptl. 


Die    Gartenlaube.     Leipzig.      50  Pf. 
Heft  1. 

Men's  Fashions  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.  (Illus.)  C.  Gurlttt. 

The  Berlin  Lamp  Manufactories.  (Illu?.) 
E.  Salzmann. 

1  he  Colour  of  the  Sea.   C.  Vcgt . 

The  Blind,  and  the  Use  They  Make  cf  the 
Semes  They.  Have.   Anna  Potseh. 

Die  Gesellschaft.  Leipzig,    l  Mk. 
January. 

Hypocrisy  snd  Literature.   M.  G.  Conrad. 
Karl   Henckell.    (With   portrait.)  K. 
Stelger. 

Poems  b«  K.  Henckell  and  others. 
About  Mv»eif.   Karl  Hencke'l. 
On  tne  Methods  of  Studying  History.  M. 
Schwann. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad.  (For  Boys.)  2  Mks. 
Qriy. 

No.  15.  Old  Roman  Shops.  (Illus.) 

Die  Kathollschen  Misslonen.  Freiburg 
(Baden).   4  Marks  per  annum.  February. 
The  Apostolic  Vioariat  of  Neu-Pommern. 
The  Beginnings  of  tne  Mission  in  Para- 
guay. (Illut.) 

Konservative  Monatsschritt.  Leipzig. 
January.    1  Mark. 
Paul  Lindau.   Ernst  SchrilJ. 
From  Marseilles  to  Teneriffe.    E.  von 

Rebeu  r-  Paschwitz. 
The  School  Question.   J.  Lezius. 
Incorrect  German. 

Tne  History  and  Alms  of  the  German 
Students'  Union.   H.  Landwehr. 

Th«  History  of  the  Lutreran  Church  in 
North  Ara*rlcs.   J.  Pen  zlin. 

Chronique— German  Politics,  etc. 

Das  Kranzchen.  (For  Girls.)  2  Marks. 
Quarterl  v. 

Nos.  13, 14,  and  15.  Eight  Semesters  at 
the  School  of  Art. 

Kritische    Revue    aus  Oesterreich 
Vienna.  40  kr.   January  15. 
Austrian  Railways—  Czedik  and  Bilinski. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Gu  tmann. 
The  History  of  Constitution-Making.  Dr. 
J.  von  Held. 

Literarisches  Jahrbuch.    Eger.  1892. 
1  tj. 

Rudolf  DelH*g»r.  the  Composer  of  •*  Don 

Cfesar."  With  Portrait. 
Reminiscences  of  Jean  Paul.     Dr.  A. 

Wolf. 

Gerhard  von  Quest enberg.  Dr.  H.  Hall- 
wich. 

The  Schmeller  Memorial  in  Turachen- 

reuth.  (Illus.) 
Goethe  in  Bohemia.     W.  Frelherr  von 

Biedermann. 
Cirlsbid  in  Autumn.   Alois  John. 

Literarische  Monatshefte.  Vienm.    Pf . 
Heft  2. 

Tne  Literary  World  in  Zurich.  M.  von 
Stern. 

A  Chat  with  Nift7sc?be.  H.  von  Basedow. 
Poem  i  by  Franz  Herold,  and  others. 

Musikalische     Rundschau.  Vienna. 
2  Mks.  50  Pf.  Qriy. 
January  1. 

A  Mozart  Premiere  in  Vienna.  Dr.  M. 
Dirtz. 

The  First  Production  of  Tarmhauser  in 

Dresden.   A.  Lesimple. 

January  10. 
Ritter  Pasmau—  New  Opera  by  Strauss. 

Dr.  Max  DIetz. 

Nord  und  Slid.   Breslau.   2  Marks.  Feb. 
Mnscagni  and  Cavallerm  Rttsticana.  With 

Portrait.    A.  C.  Kalisoher. 
The  Student  Days  of  Emanuel  Gtibel. 

K.  J.  Gaedcrtz. 
The  Newly-fouud  Fragments  of  Euripides. 

R.  Hasseneamp. 
Count  August  vrn  Werder.    G.  Zernin. 
Chanteuse  Fin-du-Siecle.   Max  Nordau. 


Preussische  Jahrbucher.  Berlin.  iMark 

80  Pf.  Jnuiiary. 
Poetrv  and  Morals.    O.  Harnack. 
The  Patriarchs  ol  Alexandria.    1.   Dr.  P. 
Ron  r  bach. 

Modem  Commercial  Politics.  W.  Bath- 
gen. 

Is  Russia  Prepared  for  War  ?  N.  von 
Engelnstedt. 

Political  Correspondence— The  Parties  and 
the  Commercial  Treaties,  the  Circula- 
tion Question,  Austrian  and  French 
Politics. 

Romanische  Revue.    Vienna.   12  Marks 
yrarly.  Janu*ry. 
Th«  Russo  Turaish  War  ot  1773.   Dr.  D. 
Werenka. 

Ethnography  and  Folk  Lore  In  the  Buko- 
vina.   Dr.  R.  F.  Kauidt. 

Schorer's  FamilienblatL  Berlin.  75  Pf, 

Hen  5. 

Not^s  from  East  Atrica.  (Illus)  P. 
Rslcnard. 

The  Newest  Bank  Safes.   (Illus.)  A.  O. 

KUussmao. 
The   Electrical  Tr-msrribidon  of  Power 

from  Laufff-n  ©n-tl>-Neckar  to  Frank- 

fort-on-tbe-Maio.  (lliu*.) 
Phrenoicgy.   (illus.)   O.  Beta. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.    Stuttgart,  l 
Mara.   Heft  7. 
The    Life-work   of  a   German  Artist. 

Gus'av  Eberlein.   (Illus.)   O.  Bsison. 
How  Tin  Soldiers  are  Made.   (Illus.)  E. 
Thiel. 

Christmas  in  Sweden.  rjtlm.) 
The  Riviera.   (Illus.)  W.  K*uen. 
Petroleum. 

Wissmann  and  His  Explorations  in  Africa. 

(Illus.)  G.  Meintcke. 
The  Parisian  Boulevaids.     ( Illus.)  E. 

von  Jagow. 
The  Newspaper  Trade  in  Berlin.  (Illus.) 

A.  O.  KUussmann. 

Count  von  Moltte's  Letters  1o  his  Wife. 

Velhagen  und  Klasings  Monatshefte. 
Berlin     1  Mk.  *5  Pi.    Heft  tt 
Anton  van  Dyck.  (I1W.)   H.  KnackfuM. 
Ofd  nnd  New  Roman  Peseta.   (Illus.)  T. 
Trcde. 

Circus  Life.  (Illus.)  P.  von  S/czepantki. 
NIcoUus  Lenau  and  Sophia  Lowentbal.  J. 

B.  Frhr.  von  Grotthusa. 

The  English  Prtss.   Helen  Zimmtrn. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.  Stuttgart,  l  Mk. 

Heft 

Th*»  Social  Question  as  a  Moral  Question. 

W.  Jerusalem. 
Kufstein.    (Plus.)   M.  Schmidt. 
Venice  of  To-Da? .    O.  Hnrnack. 
Cruise  Along  the  Mediterranean.  (Illus.) 

G.  Dlercks. 
Buldhlst  Relics  in  Ceylon.   (Illus.)  E. 

Schlagintweit. 
How  Bjoks  are   Printed.    (Illus.)  E. 

Grosse. 

Westermann's  Illustrierte  Deutsche 
Monatshefte.  Brunswick.  I  Mks.  Qrly. 
OttJ   Nicolai.      ^With  Fortvaits.)  B* 
Schroder. 

The  Environs  of  Berlin.— I.   (Illus.)  P. 

Li  no  enberg. 
How  the  Wounded  were  Xurs«d  in  Ancient 

Greece.   (Illus.)   G .  Wuh.ei  rl.»rff. 
Vienna   and   its    Neighbourhood.  —  VI. 

(Illus.)   E.  Zetsche. 
An  Ancient.  Egyptian  Quten— H  ltschep- 

tu:.    T.  Harteu. 

Wiener  LUeratur  -  Zeitung.  Vienna. 
2  Marks  vearly.   No.  1. 
The  Literary  Status  Quo.    M.  Necker. 
School  and  Literature.   Dr.  C.Tumlirz. 
Hew  Influences  tn.  Scandinavian  Litera- 
ture.  Marie  Herzfeld. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.  Berlin. 

1  Mnrk.    Drcemt>r  15. 
The  Duell'ng  Question.    O.  Beta. 
Poems  by  Count  von  Westarp  snd  ethers. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Ia  Praise  of  Bgtdy  and  his  "Serious 

Thoughts." 
Whiter  ?— Pol'tle*  of  the  Dav. 
Hoffmann  von  FaUtnleben.  Xanthlppue. 


FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

L'Amaranthe.  For  Girls.  Pa' is.  lfr.50c.  i 
J  Mit>ary. 

Hm  LAmiranXh*  Was  Name  J.  B.  S. 
Lantz. 

ChrUtirn  de  Pitan.   P.  Andre. 
Feast-D  iys  in  Japan.   (Iilus.)  Uhme. 

Annalos  de  l'Bcole  i-lbre  des  Sciences 

Politiques.    Pari*.   5  f  r.   January  In.  I 
Frauee  aua  Earooe  ia  October,  1793.  A. 
Sorel. 

Th«  Pinan-es  of  the  War  of  1796  to  181ft. 

S.  de  la  Rupelle. 
Bonimlc  France  Towards  the  Middle  of 

tue  Seventeenth  Century.   H.  Pigeon- 

nmu. 

A  Contllflt  Between  Frederick  II  and 
Ku  aland  on  tue  Subject  of  Naval 
Prize*.   Ci.  Dupuls.  I 

The  Clarke  Pa  ast».   Ch.  Borgeau. 

L'Art  10  fr.  January  1.  i 
A  Corner  iu  toe  French  Na'ional  Library 

—the  Scamp  Department.   (lllui.)  E. 

Molinier.  j 
Tacmw  i  i •*  a*  the  Chateau  de  Pau.  ( I  llus. ) 

P.  Lifond. 

Th*  Crisis  in  Archt*ectu-e  an*  the  Future 
of  Iron.  (Coociuied).   B.  Chsmpury. 

Chretien  Evangrelique.  Lausanne.  1  fr. 
?Oc.   January  20. 
Nature  and  Moral  Conscience.  Augu.tus 
Olardon. 

L'lnitiatiOIl.   P-uis.   1  fr.  January. 
Tue  Cu.o  of  the  Ego.   F.  C.  Barlet. 
Isi*  Uaveiled.  Papas. 

Journal  des  Economlstes.    Paris.  3fr. 
.soc.  January. 
1891.   G.  de  Moliuari. 
The    Financial    Market   in   1891.  A. 

Raffalovich. 
Merchant  Navies  aud  Protection.  D. 
Bell-t. 

Proposed  New  Liw  tor  Arbit  ation  In 

Labour  Dl-putei.    B  dEichthal. 
Mr  G  *schen  and  the  Bauk  of  England. 

G.  Fraic  >ls. 
Te'egraoby    in   Ejg'and.     P.   G.   H.  j 

Liockem.  I 
Meeting    of  the  Society  of    Political  I 

Economy,  Janusry  5.  ; 

i 

Nouvelle   Revue.     is.    Ki»g  William 
Street,  »S- rand.    Januu-y  I. 
A  Phantom  oi  I  In  East.    II.    Pierre  I 
Lotl. 

Letter  on  M.  Birth  Jlemy  Satot-lli  aire. 

Strikes  and  Synd;eafces.  H  ctor  Depass*.  1 
P^  rcme^es  ot  A  t   in    Fwi.e  it.  the 

H triil «•  A<ea    aid    tin  Ren«M*;ine^. 
Society  Women  and  "  Feuimea  Gnl  intts. "  | 

Marie  Ann*  d«  Bovet.  I 
Foreign  Politics.   Mine.  Adam. 

January  15. 
Tne  Phantom  or  thiKist.   I  I.   Pierre  j 

Loti.  » 
Th*  R-publ;c  and  Secularism.    Marquis  ! 

de  Caste'lani.  , 
Arbitration    and    *he    "  Chaaibrea  du  j 

Travail."  JucsMiny. 
Colonial  Affairs.    Jean  Dargt  u^. 
A  Pnysician  ot*  th«  Sixteenth  Ce-tury— 

L  >p»  de  Villa'ev  os.   L*s  Quosuol.  I 
Aiooymo"s  Sketnh.es  -The  P  ile.   Lt;  .Hi- 
tin*  de  Nittis  (Oliver  Cbantal). 
The  Theatre  Architecturally  Considered. 

Pa  il  Grnyer. 
Ajd^w    German    A'rica— Round  about 

Bagamoyo.   Q.  WaiUy. 
Higher-grade  Education  and  Social  Duty. 

fcd.  Fu«n>r. 
Chinee  Dialogues.   Piiilinpe  Lehault. 
Foreign  Politics.  M  ur .  Adam. 


Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.  Paris, 
fto  fr.  per  annum.   January  15. 
Th«  Part  Played  by  Railways  in  Modern 

The  Theatre  in  Spain.  Count  de  Serig- 
nan. 

A  Podt  of  Modern  Love— G.  de  Porto 

Kiche.   L.  Labat. 
The  Insulters  of  Women.  N.  B.  Wyse. 

Reforme  Sociale.  Paris  l  fr. 

January  1. 
Tbt  Society  of  Social  Economy  and  the 

Unions  of  Social  Peace. 
The  French  Solution  of  the  Social  Ques- 
tion.  G.  l  i^fc. 
The  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  United 

States.  C.  Jauoet. 
Vaubanand  his  Work  on  Social  Science 
under  Louis  XIV.   G.  Michtl. 
January  16. 
Savings  Bank  Reform.   B.  Rostand. 
A  Trappiat  Monastery  in  China.   Abbe  J. 
Lemire. 

V*u baa  and  his  Work.  (Continued.)  G. 
Michel. 

Revue  Bleue.  Paris.  60  c. 

January  2. 

Tne  Conclusion  of  tn#*  Grand  Minoeuvres. 
Jou  nallsts.   Alfred  Capus. 

January  9. 
The  C  tmpaign  of  1891  in  the  Soudan.  A. 
Rambsud. 

The  Religions  of  the  Future.  James 

Darmtteier. 
From  Yick-burg  to  Niagara.  M.  B  .uchor. 
Emtle  de  Lwleye.   11  is  Works  and  his 

Ideas.   P.  Laffitte. 

January  16. 
University    Extension   and  the  Social 

Question  in  England.   M.  Leclerc. 
January  23. 
University  Extension.  (Continued.)  M. 

Leclerc. 
Richard  Wagner. 

January  30. 
The  Prop'amatlon  oi  the  Republic  in 

1792.   F.  A  A u lard. 
Our  Present  Dutv,  according  to  M.  Paul 

Desjardlns.   E.  Faguet. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    18.  King 
William  Street,  tit  rand.   56  fr.  per  annum. 
January  1. 
The  English  in  Burmah.    II.  J.  Chaillj- 
Bert. 

Diseases  Affec'  io«  Sp«*»cb.  Alfred  Binet. 
A  Stage  In  Economic  Evolution— Trade  in 

L  ir<e  Establishments.  Georges  Michel. 
Six  Weeks  iu   the  Island  of  Amorgos. 

G.  Deschamps. 
Charles  Pictet  de   Roobemont  and  his 

Diplomatic  Correspondence.    G.  V*l- 

b  rt. 

January  15. 

D  plom\tic  Stndlas-Eud  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession —Peace  of  Alx- 
laC  ap*-lle.  1  The  Preliminaries  of 
the  Congress.   Doc  de  Brogl  e. 

Parnell— his  Friends  and  his  Enemies. 
A.  Filon. 

The  Papacv.  S  cial'sm  and  Democracy. 

III.   A.  Leroy- Beau  Hen. 
S-a   Ruffians.   IV.— Turk*  rather  than 

Papisu.     Vice  -Admiral  Juri  en  de  la 

Graviere. 
T  itaerio.  J.  Rocbard. 
Poetry  and  Trutn— On  Recenf  Criticisms 

of  Lamartine.    Vicomte  de  Vogiie. 

Revue  Encyclopedique.     Paria.    1  fr. 
January  1. 
L>hengrin.   With  Portraits.    A  Pougin. 
Arthur   Rimbauo,   Poet.     (Hlus.)  Ch. 
Maurras. 

Anri^nt  B«l>f*  in  S*«ret  Means  of 
D«*fv*ng  Torture.    E  L»  Blmt. 

Tb"  Laboratories  for  Maritime  Zoology. 
UHus.)   H.  Coupin. 

January  15. 

Tb#*  Manufacture  of  Sevrei  China. 
(Illns  )    E.  Gamier. 


The  Calt  of  the  Cross  before  Jesus 

Christ.  (Illns.)  G.  Lejeml. 
The  Progress  of  Photography.  (Illua.) 

L.  Vidal. 

Fastel  de  Coufangrs  —  His  Life  and 
Work.  With  Portrait.  Jules  Simon. 

Revue  de   Famllle.    Paris.    1  fr.  50  c . 
January  1. 
Child  Life  Insurance.   I.  Jules  Simon. 
Reflections  on  the  Art  of  Vert  e.   1.  Sully 

Prodhomine. 
Swallows.   B.  Blancbard. 
Margaret  of  Angouleme.  A.  de  Mages. 

January  15. 
Obild  Ll'e  Induce.  II.  J.  Sim  n. 
The  Art  of  Verse.   If.  S.  Piudhomme. 
Jeanne  d'Arc  and  her  Sain' a -Michael, 
Catherine,  and  Margaret.  A.  France. 

Revue  Frangalse  de  l'Etrangrer  et  des 
Colonies.    Paris.    1  fr.  bO  c. 
January  1 . 
Russia  in  the  Caucasus.  With  Map.  V. 
Thi^bault. 

The  Proposed  Paris  Ship  Canal.  A.  Bou- 
quet de  la  Grve. 

Our  Fleet  in  1&9 i  and  the  Foreign  Navies. 
G.  Demancbf . 

The  Situation  ml  Tonkin. 

January  15. 

The  Great  Colonisation  Companies  in 
Africa.   A.  Nogues.  ; 

The  Crozat  M  ssion  in  the  French  Soudan. 

Tue  Situation  at  Tonkin. 

Revue     Generate.      Brussels.     1  fr. 
January. 
Victor  Jacob*.   C.  Woesie. 
Thomsaen.   A.  Nyssens. 
The  Sociil  Peril.   C.  Winterer. 

Revue  Historique   Paria.  6fr.  Janua^y- 
rebruary. 
A u son e  and  His  Time*.   C.  Jnllian. 
Tne  Friends  cf  Lunovic  Sforza  and  their 

Role  in  1498-99.  L.  G.  Peliaster. 
General  Gobrrt.   II.  Vanchelet. 
The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.   J.  F.ammer-  | 
mont. 

Revue  de  l  Hypnotlsme.    Paris.  75  c.  j 
January.  I 
The  Belgian  Law  regarding  Hypnotism. 

Dr.  L.Merveil»e.  j 
How  Suggestion  may  make  Children  Bear 
False  Witness.   Dr.  E.  Bertillon.  ! 

Revue  de  Lille-   Lille.   20  fr.  per  annum. 
Jannary. 

The  March  of  Crime  aud  tba  Progress  of 
Education  for  Sixteen  Ytars.    A.  de  < 
Margerie. 

The  Advantages  and  Inconveniences  of 
the  Concordat.   Abbe  A.  Pillet  . 

Revue  Mensuelle  de  l  Ecole  d'Anthro- 
polOgie.    Paris.    1  fr.  January  15. 
In  -ustrial  DivUion  of  the  S^one  Age  and 
the  Neolithic  Ag*.    P.  Salmon. 

Revue  Philosophique.    Paris.     3  frs. 
January. 
The  Problem  of  Life.   C.  Duran. 
••  he  MaNdy  ofPeaaimlsm.   B.  Perez. 
Spanish  Pbilosopbers  of  Cuba— F.  Varela, 
J.  de  la  Luz,  G.  Mouret. 

Revue  Scientiflque.  Paris.  60  c. 
Jtnuary  2. 
Henri   Milne  Edwards,  Scientist.  M. 
Berthebt. 

Useful  Plants  of  the  Future.     G.  L. 
Good  ale. 

PboroRMpby  nf  Men  and  Animals  in 
Motion.   J.  Passy, 

Januarv  16. 
The  Electric  Atom.   Wra.  Crook's. 
Tb«  Influenza  BJdemin  and  the  Birth 
Rate  in  1893.   V.  Turquan. 

Jannary  23. 
Travels  in  Central  Asia.   B.  Grombe- 
zevski. 

Auguste  C«bours  and   His  Works  in 
Science.   E.  Grimaux. 
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January  30. 
Hundred  Year*  of  Demography.  HI.  Ch. 
flichet. 

Revue  Socialiste.    Parla.    l  fr.  50  c. 
January  15. 
Tb«  Sjcial  Purity  Question.     Or.  A. 

DeUu. 

Fi*c*l    Reform   and    Inheritance.  G. 
Franoolin. 

'     The  Depopulation  of  France.   H.  Aimet. 
!     Toe  National  Srcretariat  or  Lihuur  in 
France  and  Switzerland.  B.  Malon. 

Kevue  de  Theologie.  Mmtaubm.  1  fr. 
j  Nic.  January. 

S  idetle'  fur  II  nv'.  Cul*  ure.  H.  Bo\r. 
•±he  Huguenot  Cnaract  r.   D.  Benoit. 

Universite  Catholique.    Lyons.    2  fr. 

I  January  15. 

The  New  Legislation  of  the  Conclave. 

M.  Taine  on  Catholicism  and  Religious 
i       Order*.   P.  Pagey. 

B*suet  and  the  Bible.  Tb.  Delmont. 


ITALIAN. 

La  Civflta  Cattolica.  Rome.  Jan.  1. 

Allocu'luu  01  Pv«pe  Leo  XIII.  delivered  at 
the  Consistory  held  00  December  Hob, 
1891.   Latin  an«l  Italinn  version. 

The  Thieves  of  Pisa  and  the  Assault  on 
tee  Pao-c*. 

On  the  Migrations  of  the  Hlttltes.  (C  jn- 
fiuuatton.) 

A  New  Toeury  In  Explanation  of  Hypno- 
tism. 

The  Italian  Emigrant.   A  Tale. 

January  18. 
I  aly  after  Thirty  Y*ar*  of  Revolution. 
The  Pontificate  «»f  Gregory  the  Great  in 

the  Hia-orv  of  Christian  Civdi.ation. 
Toe  -Non  Servian  *  and  the  Doty  of 

Catholics. 

La  Nuova  Antologia    Rmie.  Jan.  1. 
Labour  Fr.  biems.   G.  Boccirdo. 
Politics  in  18dt.    R.  Bongh'. 
Art.   A.  Venturl. 
Iu  I  tali  4*  A'rica.   E.  NencToni. 
The  Franco- Russian  Alliance  under  the 

First  Empire.    G.  B  •gl'tti. 
The  Origin  of  tne  Etruscans.   E.  BrizK 
Ll»erary  Notes.    A  Critique       the  N«w 

Edition  of         Work*  of  Shakespeare, 

edited  by  W.  H.  W.l*ht.   G.  Chlarini. 
January  M. 
179f»inTW*»y.  B.M*si. 
Gymnastic  Rrforms.   A.  Mow. 
Tn«Ltst  Refuge  of  Dan'e  AUghieri.  T. 

C«ini. 

Na'io  tal  Financ*.  M.  Ferraris.  j 
M  tart.  G.  A.  Bi»g«i.  t 
Sci  noe  on  the  Piatiorm.   P.  Mantegszza.  < 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale.  Florence. 
January  I. 

Pauline  Craven  La  Ferronave  and  her 
F  unil  v.    D  ich^»  Ta*»resa  R  ivancbieri. 

R  unit  Po#ts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
P.  E.  C  tttagnola. 

A  J  >urn~v  «n  the  Ho'v  L»nd.   A.  Cjnti. 

M  »d—  n  Criticism  F.C«nello. 

Tne  E«eoi«r^n.  II f.   A.  Stooanl. 

Zorn»eter.  fCon  inued.)  F.Marion  Craw- 
ford. 

E«;*leshvtic%l  Policy.  G.  PHnetti. 
English  Li  e.a»  ure.   G.  S:raff>iel!o. 

Janmry  16. 
The  Bxem«^on.    III.  A.  Stoppan*. 
Th^Holv  L%oH     X    Hoy  Saturday  at 

Jeru*«leiu.    C.  del  Pe*w». 
CuMinal  L  v'g  rie  and  the  F/w»h  RJ- 

p  >bl'C    (Co«i» inued  )  A.  A.  di  Pe*aro. 
Z  mister.    (C  mn-nuert  ) 
Riv  -b  «t*»icxl     Discissions    during  the 

L*«  M-nth.    K.  B»ntfh'. 
PauHn*  Craven  La  Ferron*ye  a^d  Her 

Family.  (Continued.)  Duchess  Theresa 

R*va  chler*. 

LaScuoUPosItlva^  DecemVrW 
Conditio  i*l  Puniabme.it.    E.  reni. 


The  Theory  of  Statistics  in  iUly.  G. 
Maiorana. 

The  Th«iory  of  Crime  according  to  the 
New  Penal  Code.   A  Cerelli-Vittorl. 

SPANISH. 

L'Avenc.   December  01. 
Tu»i  Muoicipal  Arcatees  of  Barcelona.  Y. 
Ciroleu. 

La  Ciudad  dl  Dios.  January  5. 
Cuoiuat  stepucci.   Father  Honorato  del 
Val. 

Darwinism  and  Anthropology.  Father 

Fi^ei  F'.ulln. 
Toe  Origin  and  Influence  of  Romanticism 

in  Music.   Father  oe  Urlart*. 
L'»erary  Cotnrov*r«y.    Le«Ur  to  Dona 

Etnilia^Pardo  Bazan.    Father  M.  Saeuz. 

Espana  Moderna.  (270,  Strand.) 

Jauuary  15. 
The  Theory  of  Cousolation.   Emilia  P. 

B'Zan. 

Cvilz   and   the  First    EspedUlon  of 

Columbus.   A.  de  Castro. 
International  Survey.   Emilio  Castelar. 
Notes  towards  a  Dictionary  of  American 

Worn-n  Writers  m  the  19  h  Century. 

M.  U.  y  Bernard. 

Revlsta  Contemporanea.  Madrid.  ls.8d. 

DcUcinb.r  3U 

Ctstllian   Imtatious  ot   Don  Quixote. 
(Cobcluded.)   C.  Moreno Qaida. 

Literary  Eveots  of  1890.    M.  de  Falan. 

Tue  Fdnce*  of  Spanish  Poetry.  (Con- 
tinued.) Juin  Perez  rte  Guzman. 

The  Amphitheatre  at  Verona.    A.  Fer- 
nandez Merino. 

Januurv  15 

The  R  »yal  Col  ege  of  Sc.  Bart  holomew  and 
S  .  James,  Granada.    M.  T.  Caojpi  s. 

The   Amphitheatre  at  Verona,  iCun- 
clud-sd.)  A.  Fernsndez  Merino. 

Literary  Event-  01  1890.   M.  di  P*Ia  ». 

The  Princes  «.f  Spanish  Poetry.    (C  n- 
linu  d.)  J.  P.  de  Guzman. 

DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

D8  Glds.   Amsterdam.  lfl.oOc.  January. 
Th  Work  of  Toynbce  Hall.    I.   Prt  f.  W. 

Van  der  Vlugn. 
Wnite  and  Black  in  the  United  States. 

H.  L.  F.  Piuisse. 
Abraham  Ku-  u  n.    Io  M  moriam.  Prof. 

C.  P.  Tide. 

Elsevier's  Geillustrierd  Maandschrift. 

AmsLtudarn.    Is.  Hd.  J^uuary. 
P  .rtratt  of  Queen  W»lh«-lmlua  of  tie 

Netherlands.   The-<M«»  Scn^artze. 
Porrr-iit  of  the  Artist's  M  jtber.   I  bereie 

Schw»»rtze. 
V  fw<  of  Amsterdam.    J.  H  Wij«muller. 
T^e  6se  Schwartz*.   I ll uktrate  i  Causer. e. 

H  Leonar^azoon. 
Th«  Cu  v  of  Amsterdam,   (lllus.)  E.  van 

Teo-Miiren. 
In  the  Sjveuth  H«»aven.  Astronomical 

Art  cle.   A.  A.  NijUnd. 

Vragen  des  Tijds.    Haarlem.  January. 
C'Min  Mi-.»rv  Im-u  h<c)  Against  Accidents. 
G.  T.  J.  do  Jongh. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

Dagny.  StocVholm.   4  kr.  v^arly. 
Tu»*  A-I^ocacv  of  Mixe^l  Schools.  Bs*elde. 
A  S  vedi>h  Statesman's  Correspondence 

wi  h  hi<  Daugh'er— Culiu  e :  S<etcb 

from  1822.  (Continued.) 

Samtlden.  Bercen.  R  kr.  yearly.  Nov  - 

Dt?t-einl)er. 

Yoting  Gprmany:  Literary  Silhcuettes. 

Oi**  IIan»son. 
The  P.  pu'at^on  of  the  Wnrld.  J.  L.  Alver. 
•Tames  Kmse'l  Lowell.    H.  Jambs  J  vche. 
H  -rod's    "  Minus "    (Plays).  Charles 

Whibley. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift.    Stockholm.    10  kr. 
yearly. 

"  Samto  "  :  A  Reminiscence  o(  Childhood. 

Ht-leua  Nyblom. 
Featu.es  in  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Gerhard  L.  Grove. 
On  the  Timber  T  ade.   A.  N.  K'aer. 
Sweiish  Lvritsof  Christ  a  as,  1891.  Hans 

Emd  Ltrsson. 
Th«  Norwegian  Stave  Cbur.hcs.  Hans 

Hlldebrana. 

Skilling  Magasin.  ChrUtiania.  No.  52. 
Professor  H.  C.  B  ogger.    (With  Por- 
trait). 

M\n-h'»ntlog    Ck^t'hcs  from  *hr  Wsr  In 

AUeria.    Count  d'H^-ri-son. 
The  Eiuc<tion  of  tne  French  Nobi  ity  in 

the  Middle  Agrs.   L.  Gautier. 


MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 

FRENCH.. 
Journal  des  Sciences  Mllitaires. 

Hjw  r^>  Procctdoa  Outi  o.i  Daiy.  Gene- 
ral Pltrren. 

Thrt  Letei  against  the  M  niliober  and  the 
Vtuerii  Kiries  iu  iUh  Comm**  War. 
(Concluded.)   Colonel  Ortuf. 

On  1  lie  Ct  iic.rt  N?tween  th*  Arms  and 
Services  in  tLe  Division  and  in  Detach- 
ments. (ConcluJtd.)  Comiii4iidant  J. 
Barret. 

Giai  hic  lable  of  Marches.  (For  ascertain* 
ing  at  a  glance  the  time  requind  to 
rover  any  distance,  etc.)  Coiiuuanaaut 
E.  Bourdra>i. 

The  Campaign  of  1814 :  The  Cavalry  of  the 
Allien  Annie*.  (Co^tmueJ.)  Com- 
mandant Weil. 

Remounts  in  FraLce  and  Abroad.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

The  rrench  Army  in  1690.  (Continued.) 
ComtLaodant  Bellioiuiue. 

Revue  Mllltaire  de  l'Et  ranger. 

The  Complement  of  Otfac^r*  m  t  e  Russian  1 
Army.  (Shows  how  the  dehctcnc.v  of  , 
omeeis  would  be  met  iu  t^e  event  of  ' 
war  )  I 

The  German  Colonial  Troops. 

Tne  Turin  Tiainiog  School  fjr  Artillery 
and  Engineer  OfCovrs. 

The  Norwegltn  War  Budg  t  fcr  18HI-9J. 

The  Austro  Hun^aiiau  \V.r  Budxtt  for 

Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 
On  the  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  Bar- 
racks by  Hot  Air.   3  figs.   Captaiu  E. 
Duoois. 

Ic*  breaking.  H  figi.  (Exemplifies  the 
best  metnod  oi  ker ping  rivers,  defensive 
rtitciite,  etc.,  free  from  ice.)  Captain  L. 
Bcrtrand. 

Notes  on  the  Organisation  of  tbe  Enp  ineers 
in  Swltztrianu.  12  fi*s.  Litutenaut 
Hellot. 

Le  Spectateur  Militaire. 

The  Pr  >nt  aad  Loss  Account  for  1691.  By 
the  Bit 'nr. 

An  Evolution  in  the  Milihvy  System  of 
Franre  :  The  N»-c-n..ty  fc»r  Fortifying 
the  Line  of  tbe  Meurihe.  Diminution  of 
the  time  rp*nt  io  bvrraoMs  ai.d  iLcease 
of  'iire  devoted  U>  mameuvrts.  (Con- 
tinued.)  C  /!•  nel  Odifr. 

Tiie  Free  Caval  y  Corps  during  the  Revo- 
lu'iou.  (Continued.)  Captain  H.  Chop- 
i*in. 

The  Territo  ill  Army.    C.  Bohionnet. 
Revue  Maritime  et  Colonialo. 

T*"rd  C  ntribu  i       »o  lh~  Geomf  try  of 

Naval  T.ctics.  C'omm  iridur  Vidal. 
Vn-^i>»id»ry  rf  P»«ders  and  Exp'»>*iw«, 
D  to  E.  (Translation  from  tbe  li'vista 
Murittima  of  Lieutenant  F.  Salvati's 
excellent  Vocabulary). 
Not-s  on  M.  Fratt*ni  Ingaramo's  Life- 
belt.  3  figs.   Lieutenant  Le  Breton. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Notes  on  tbe  Original  Causes  of  Cvclones 
and  their  Signs  of  Approach.  Memoir 
read  before  the  Academic  dee  Sciences 
by  M.  Faye,  26ih  October,  1891. 

Mission  to  Cape  Horn.  In  vesications  on 
the  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  Contained 
In  the  Air  off  Cape  Horn  and  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Hyade*. 

Th*  Administrative  Councils  of  the 
Military  Ports.   M.  Laurier. 

New  Toeory  on  Storms  and  Cyclcnes. 
Major  Delauney. 

La  Marine  Frangaise. 

The  Gunnery  Ship  La  Couronne. 

A  New  Idea  for  Automatically  Rendering 
Submarine  Mines  Innocuous,  to  as  to 
Enable  Them  to  be  Raised  by  the 
Defence. 

Text  of  M.  Brisson's  Speech  In  the  French 
Chamber,  December  9th,  1891. 

Armoured  Ships  and  Explosives  (Impor- 
tant Experiments  as  to  the  Destructive 
Action  <>f  Shells  Exploding  on  the  Pro- 
tective Decks  of  Sh»ps). 

Text  of  Airairal  VaUon's  Speech  on  the 
Discussion  of  the  Naval  Budget. 

GERMAN. 
Neue  Militarische  Blatter. 

The  Wan 's  and  Defects  of  the  Austro- 

Hungarian  Army. 
The  Progreis  of  Military  Cycling. 
Examination  and  Comparison  of  Certain 

Conditions  of  Service  in  the  German  and 

Russian  Armies.  General  Dragnmlnov. 
The  Investment  of  Paris  and  the  First 

Army  of  the  Loire. 
Night  Firing  in  Russia. 
Fiffhting  C  name  .eristics  of  the  Russian 

Troop*  in  Asia. 
On  the  Technical  Means  for  Supplying  the 

Bread  Ration  in  War.   Major  V.  TUsch- 

kerfc. 

J  tiger  Commands  and  Night  Operations  in 
Russia. 

The  Feeding  of  Armies  in  tbe  Field. 

Cantain  Meldr. 
The  Russian  Manoeuvres  at  Krasnoe  Selo, 

1691. 

Internationale  Revue  iiber    die  ge- 
sammten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Germany :  The  Fight  of  La  Bourgonce  on 
October  «5.  1870.   Major  Kuoz. 
A  Few  General  Remarks  on  the  Cam- 
paign of  1815,  Especially  in  Regard  to 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  from  the 


Memoirs  of  the  late  Colonel  von 
Scriba.  II. 
Ausrrla :  New  Formations  in  Case  of  War. 
England  :  England's   Struggles   in  the 
Soudan    and  their   Strategic  Signi- 
ficance. 

France  :  Organisation  of  the  General  Staff 
Officers. 

Toe  French  Naval  Manoeuvres  in  1891. 
(Concluded.) 
Italy :  Italian  Correspondence,  by  Pelle- 
grino. 

Turkey ;  The  Indirect  Way  to  Constanti- 
nople through  Asia  Minor. 

Switzerland :  The  Organisation  of  the 
Optical  Field  Telegraph  Service. 
(Concluded.) 

Portugal :  Organisation  of  the  Portuguese 
Army, 

AUSTRIAN. 

Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  des 
Seewesens. 

The  Eoglish  Naval  Manoeuvres  1891.  F. 
Attlmayr. 

On  the  Tactics  of  Torpedo  Boats.  Freiherr 
von  Koudelk*. 

Quick-firing  Guns  of  Large  Calibre. 
F.  Jedliczka. 

Experiments  with  Snyder  Dynamite  Pro- 
jectiles. 

Result  of  the  Trials  of  Creusot  Nickel-steel 

Plates  in  July,  1891. 
The  French  battle-ship  Brenmu.  (Illui.) 
The  Cane*  66-ton  Qua  and  Quick-firing 

Guns  of  Large  Calibre. 

Mittheilungen  iiber  Gegenstande  des 
Artillerie  und  Genie  Wesens. 

On  the  Mos«i  Important  International 
S'andavd*  for  the  Measurement  of  Mag- 
netic and  Electric  Forces.  Captain  C.  A. 
Purges. 

The  Italian  Siege  Artillery  Park. 

A  Russian  Criticism  of  General  vonSauer's 

Plan  for  the  Attick  of  a  Fortress. 
Rock- blasting  Under  Water. 
TfcUls  of  a  5.3  cm.  Gruson  Quick-firing 

Gun  at  Bucharest  in  July,  1891. 

Organ  d^r  Militar-Wissenschaftlichen 
\  ereiri3. 

lie*. arks  on  the  French  Army  Manoeuvres; 

1891.   (With  map.) 
On  the  Influence  of  the  Karst  Mountains 

on  the  Movements,  Repose  and  Fighting 

of  Large  Bodies  of  Troops.    Major  J. 

Lorenz. 

Index  of  Articles  in  Foreign  Military 
Press. 


I 

ITALIAN. 
Revlsta  di  Artiglieria  e  Genlo. 

Flour  Mills  with  Cylindrical  Rollers.  (Con- 
cluded.) 4d  Fins.  Captain  A  Chiarle. 

New  and  Worn  Guns  in  Field  Batteries. 
(Advocates  that  batteries  should  be 
composed  of  guns  giving  uniform  firing 
results.)  Captain  C.  Parodi. 

Stability  of  Girders  Uniformly  Weighted 
and  Carried  on  Compressible  Supports. 
12  Figs.   Major  C.  Caveglia. 

Extension  of   Colonel  Slacci  s  Ballistic 
Tables,  to  Include  Vel  cities  of  1,000  1 
metres.  Lieutenant  F.  Mola. 

The  New  German  Field  Artillery  Mate-  j 
rial. 

The  German  Instructions  for  the  Conduct 

of  Garrison  Artillery  Fire. 
Reaulations  for  tbe  Employment  of  the 

Maxim  Gun  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 

Army. 

The  Organisation  of  Military  Pigeon  j 
Lofts  in  Europe.  4  Figs. 

Revlsta  Marittima. 

Transmission  of  Force  by  Means  of  Com- 
pressed Air.  5  figs.  N.  Soliana,  Naval 
Constructor. 

The  German  Mercantile  Marine  Dock- 
yards and  Private  Yards.  (Continued.) 
S.  Raineri. 

The  Naval  Colleges  in  Italy  and  Abroad. 
(Continued.)   Dante  Parent!. 

Study  on  the  Deviation  and  Compensa- 
tion of  the  Compass.  26  figs.  Lieut. 
P.Cattolica. 

Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Explosives.  [ 
(Continued.)   Lieut.  F.  Salvati. 

France s  Naval  Forces  in  1895.  i 

SPANISH.  j 
Revlsta  General  de  Marina.  ■ 

The  Mariner's  Compass  on  Board  Ships  of 
War.  (Continued.)  Discussion  of  Staff 
Commander  Creak's  Lecture  in  the 
R.U.S.  Institution. 

On  the  Tests  to  which  Dynamo.  Should 
be  Subjected.   Lieutenant  de  Mot  a. 

Trials  oi  21,  24  and  30.5  cm.  Guns  and  } 
Howitzers  of  the  Ordonez  System, 
carried  out  at  Trubia  and  G  j  jon,  in  June 
and  Juiv,  1891.  ; 

Ballistic  Data  of  the  10.12  and  11  cm. 
Spanish  Quick  f  ring  Guns  Compared  ' 
with  Foreign  Guns  of  the  Same  Calibres.  . 
Captain  J.  Gouztle  y  Loptz. 

Essays  on  Naval  Strategy,  with  a  Few 
Considerations  on  the  Organisation, 
Mobilisation,  and  Composition  of  Fleets. 
Commander  M.  Montero  y  Rapalio. 

The  Sea  as  a  Motor. 
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INDEX. 

Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Title*  used  in  this  Index. 


Albe. 
ACQ. 


Ant. 
A. 

Arg. 
Art  J. 
As. 
A.Q. 
Ata. 

A.  M. 
Au. 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 

Black. 

B.  T.J. 


Albemarle. 

American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review 
A.R.        Andover  Review 
A  A.P.S.  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 
Antiquary 
Arena 
Argosy 
Art  Journal 
Asclepiad 
Asiatic  Quarterly 
Atalanta 

Atlantic  Monthly 
Author 

Bankers'  Magazine 
Belforrt's  Monthly  and 

Democratic  Keview 
Blackwood's  Magazine 
Bw.a<d  of  Trade  Journal 
Bkraan.  Bookman 
C.F.M.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine 
Cassell's  Saturday  Jour- 
Catholic  World  [nal 
Century  Magazine 
Chambers's  Journal 
Char.  R  Charities  Review 
Chant.  Cliautauouan 
Ch.Mis.I.  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 
Church  Quarterly 
Contemporary  Review 
Cornhill 
Cosmopolitan 
Critical  Review 
Dublin  Review 
Eastern  and  Western 
Review 


C.S.J 
CW. 
CM, 
C.J. 


Ch.  Q. 
C.R. 
C. 

Cos. 
Crit.  R. 
DR. 
EW.R. 


Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review 
E.R.        Edinburgh  Review 
Ed  R  .A.  E<lucational  Review, 
America 

Ed.R.,L.  Educational  Review, 
London 

E.H.       English  Historical  Re- 
view 

E.  I.        English  Illustrated 

Magazine 
Esq.  Esquiline 
Ex.  Expositor 

F.  R.        Fortnightly  Review 

F.  Forum 

Fr.  L.     Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly 

G.  M.       Gentleman's  Magazine 
CO.  P.     Girl's  Own  Paper 
G.W.      Good  Words 

G.B.        Greater  Britain 
G.T.        Great  Thoughts 
Harp.     Harper's  Magazine 
Help  Help 
Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review 
I.  idler 
lg,  Igdra&il 
In.  M.     Indian  Magazine  and 
Review 

I.J.E.      I nternatuHial  Journal  of 
Ethics 

Ir.  E.R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Ir.  M.      Irish  Monthly 
Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly 
J.  Ed.      Journal  of  Education 
J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 


I   J  R. CI.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute 

Jur.  R.  Juridical  Review 

K.O.  King's  Own 

K.  Knowledge 
L.H..       Leisure  Hour 
Libr.  Library 
Llpp.       Lippincott's  Monthly 

L.O.  Literary  Opinion 

L.  Q.  Loudon  Quarterly 

Long.  Longman  s  Magazine 

Luc.  Lucifer 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly 

Ly.  Lvceum 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine 

M  A  H.  Magazine  of  American 

History 

M.  Art  Magazine  of  Art 

Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 

M-E.  Merry  England 

Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.  Missionarv   Review  of 

the  World 

Mon.  Monist 

M.  Month 

M.C.  Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  Lore 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet 

Nat.  R.  National  Review 

N.N.  Nature  Notes 

N.H.  NewberyHouseMagazine 

N.E.M.  New  England  Magazine 

NewR.  New  Review 

N.C.  Nineteenth  Century 

!   N.A.R.  Nortli  American  Review 

O.D.  Our  Day 

I   0.  Outing 

1   P.E.F.  Palestine  Exploration 

j  Fund 


P.L. 
P. 

P.R.R. 
P.M.Q. 


<   Photo.  Q  Photographic  Quarterly 
Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Maga- 
zine 
Poet  Lore 
Portfolio 

Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review 
Primitive  Methodist 
•  Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedingsof  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings     of  the 
Society  for  Psychical 
Research 
Q.J. Econ. Quarterly    Journal  of 

Economics 
Q.R.        Quarterly  Review 
Q  Quiver 
ReL  Ktliquary 

Review  of  the  Churches 
Science  and  Art 
Scots  Magazine 
Scot  G.M.  Scottish  Geographical 
Magazine 
Scottish  Review 
Scribner's  Magazine 
Shakes  pear  i  ana 
Strand 

Sunday  at  Home 
Sunday  Magazine 
Temple  Bar 

UnitedService  Magazine 
Victorian  Magazine 
Welsh  Review 
Westminster  Review 
World  Literature 
Young  England 
Young  Man 


R.C. 
Sc.  A. 
Scots 


Soot.  R. 

Scrlb. 

Shake 

Str. 

Sun.  H. 

Sun.  M. 

T.B. 

U.S.M. 

Vic 

Wei.  R. 

W.R. 

WL. 

Y.E. 

Y.M. 


Africa: 

The  Fate  of  the  Soudan,  E  R,  Jan 

The  Nile  Campaign,  by  C.  Williams,  U  S  M. 

Fe:> 

The  Si  g<  an*  Pa'I  of  Khtrtoum,  by  P.  R. 

Win^at  ,  USM,  Feb 
Centiat  African  Trade  and  the  Nyassaland 

Waterway,  Black.  Feb 
White  and  Black  in  Natal,  by  Miss  H.  E. 

Colrnsonnd  M»ss  A.  Werner,  C  R.  Feb 
Th*»  Road  from  Mashonaland,  by  J.  T.  Bent. 

F  R.  Fe* 

A  Crisis  in  B  iti&h  East  Africa.  A  Q  Jan 

Dahomey,  by  O.  C.  Huribut,  Fr  L.  Feb 
Agnosticism  :  Are  Agnostcs  in  Good  Faith  ?  by 

C.  Coupe.  D  R.  Jan 
Ai.Jao.  St..  Was  He  an  Anglican?  by  Rev.  S.  F. 

Smith,  M.  Feb. 
Alab»ma.  Ir  M.  Feb. 

Allston.  Washington,  Artist,  H.  Greenough  on, 

Scrib,  Feb 
America : 

Was  it  Discovered  hr  the  Chinese?  by  Rev. 
A.  K.  Glover.  M  AH,  Jan 
American  Homes,  Mrs.  S.  van  Benaielaer  on,  F. 
Jan 

Ancient  Literature,   Romance  of,  by  W.  M. 

Flinders  Pet  rie.  L  H,  Feb 
Andes  of  the  Equator.  E.  Whymperoo,  L  H,  Feb 
Anirasls : 

The  Neirnfss  of  Animals  to  Men,  by  E.  P. 
Bvanp,  A  W.  Feb 
Ant*.  E.  A.  Butler  on,  K.  Feb 
Aracho»'s  CnildnMi.  bv  J.  Sf»el*»,  Bel  M.  Jan 
Arbes,  Jakub.  C.  J.  Krai  on,  P  L.  Jan. 
Archa-ologv  in  South  Shields  Museum,  R.  Blair 

•Jn,  Ant.  Feb. 
Arctic  Regions : 

The  Arctic  Highlander,  by  B.  Sharp.  Scrib, 
Feb. 

Aristidrs,  Apology  of,  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes  on, 

Sun  H.  Feb. 
Armies  : 

Discipline  and  the  Army,  by  Gen.  Sir  G.  W. 

Higgiason.  New  R.  F*t> 
Our  Military  Un  eadin-ss.  Mac.  Feb 
*ield  Artillery  Tactics.  USM.  Feb 
Th-  Army  R -serve  Man,  by  Rev.  W.  Le  Grave, 

U  S  M.  Feb 


Education  for  the  Army,  by  H.  Hardman. 
USM,  Feb 

The  New  National  Guard,  by  F.  V.  Greene, 
CM  Feb 

Tne  Health  of  the  Survivors  of  the  Civil  War, 

by  Dr.  J.  S.  B  lliogs,  F,  Jan 
Arthur,  King,  as  an  BnglUh  Ideal,  by  C.  R. 
Coleridge,  M  P,  Feb 
Astronomy : 
The  Relative  Brightness  of  the  Planets,  by  J. 

E.  Gore.  K.  F*b 
The  Moon.  Sir  R.  Ball  on.  G  W,  Feb 
New  Discoveries  in  the  Htavens.  by  C.  Flam- 
marion,  A.  Dec 
Austin,  Jane,  L  Q.  Jan 
Australia : 

The  Labour  Party  fn  New  South  Wales,  by  Sir 

H.  Parkes,  C  R.  Feb 
The  Australian  Reglstrv  of  Land  Titles,  by 

Edw.  Atkinson.  C  M,  Feb 
Australian  Men  of  Mark,  by  F.  Adams,  F  R, 

Feb 

Station  Life,  by  S.  Dickenson.  Scrib.  Feb 
Authority  in  the  Sphere  of  Condunc  and  Intel- 
lect, by  Prof.  H.  Nettleship,  I  J  E.  Jan 

Babylonia  under  th*  Greeks  and  Parthians,  by 

J.  E.  Gilmore,  E  H.  Jan 
Balfour.  A.  J..  H.  W.  Lu<»y  on,  E  I,  Feb 
Barrie,  J.  M..  Bkman.  Feb 
Beautiful  and  the  True,  by  Mark  Reid,  Mac. 

Feb 

Berkeley  Castle,  a  S*v*>n-Centuried  Home,  by 

G.  Winterwood,  G  W,  Feb 
Bible  : 

How  our  Bible  has  come  to  us,  by  Canon 

Talbot,  Sun  M.  Feb. 
Bible  Society.  British  and  Foreign,  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  on.  R  C.  Jan 
Bibliolatry,  W.  Lloyd  on,  W  R,  Feb 
Bighorn-Hunting  in  Kamschatka,  by  F.  H.  H. 

Guillemard,  Black,  Feb 
Birds . 

Courier*  of  the  Air,  Fr  L,  Feb 

Pretty  Poll.  C.  Feb 
Blavatsky.  Madame. 

A.  L.  Haw  son  o.i.  Fr  L.  Feb 

F.  Podmore  on,  G  W,  Feb 
Blythswood,  Sun  H,  Feb 


Bod ichon,  Madame,  Miss  Betham- Edwards  on, 
F  R,  Feb 

Book  of  the  Year,  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and 

others.  N  A  R,  Jan 
Bookselling.  History  of.  in  England,  Q  R,  Jan 
Borgo,  Count  Pozzo  di,  Correspondence  of ,  E  R, 

Jan 

Brahan  Castle,  Julia,  Marchioness  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  Lady  Jeune  on.  E  I,  Feb 
Brazil : 

The  Lite  Crisis  and  its  Causes,  by  C.  de  Kalb, 
F,  Jan 

Brazilian  Reciprocity  and  the  Cold  Facts,  by 
F.  Powers,  Bel.  M,  Jan 
Br'ggs.  Prof.,  Case  of,  A  R,  Dec. 

Dr.  P.  Schaff  on,  F.  Jan 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Archdeacon 

Farrar  on,  R  C.  Jan 
British  Thoughts  and  Modern  Speculation,  by 

R.  M.  Wenley,  Scot.  R.  Jan 
Brooks,  Phillips,  J.  H.  Ward  on.  NEM.  Jan 
Brussels  Treaty,  see  under  Slave  Trade 
Buccaneers : 

A  Floating  Republic,  by  R.  Robertson,  L  H, 
Feb 

Buddhism  :  What  is  It  ?  by  C.  Schroder,  A,  Jan 
Buddhist  Priests,  Rev.  J.  M'Gowanon.Sun.  H, 
Feb 

Bunting,  Jabez,  A.  A.  Birchenough  on,  P  M  Q, 
Jan 

Burnand,  F.  C.  C  S  J,  Feb 
Canada,  D.  Watneyon.  G  B.  Jan 
Carbon,  V.  Cornish  on,  K.  Feb 
Carlyle,  Thomas.  Conversations  and  Correspond- 
ence with,  by  Sir  C.  G*van  Duffy.  C  R,  Peb 
Th*»  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  their  Circle, 
Bkman.  Feb 
Castle  Acre,  by  liev.  Dr.  Jessopp,  N.C.,  Feb 
Catholic  Church  : 
The  Pope  and  t  he  Future  of  the  Papacy,  by 

Dr.  F.  H.  Geffcken.  F.  Jan. 
Catholic  Churchwardens,  E.  Peacock  on,  D  R. 
Jan 

Mr.  Cahensly  and  the  Church  In  the  United 
States,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Brann.  C  W.  Jan 

The  Logic  of  Port.  Royal  and  Modern  Science, 
by  T.  Funck  Brentano,  A.  Dec 
Cave.  Principal,  on  the  Htxateuch,  by  Prof. 

Driver.  C  R,  Feb 
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L.  R.  Phelps  on, 


Quests 
<&,  Feb 
tawe 
Eeou  R?  Jan 

/"*  *<^ago  Exhibition : 
.ie  Main  Exhibit,  by  J.  Ralph,  Harp.  Feb 
children : 

Cruelty  to  Children,  Rev.  B.  Waugh  on,  D  R, 
Jan 
China : 

A  Far  Eaatern  Question,  by  W.  Robertson, 
W  R,  Feb. 

Tae  Central  Allan  Imbroglio  and  China,  by 
A.  Mlchie  and    Looker-on,"  A  Q.  J*n 
Choice  .rie'.da :  P  \-fcr*  «t  cf  StaN."^' u.  J.  Fjh 
Chriattauitv  and  Greek  Tnought,  L  Q,  J*'» 
Chriitmaa  and  Alter :  Sermon  bj  Buh.p  Potter, 

F,  Jan 

Christmas  Society  of  N#w  York  and  I  s  Critics, 
by  R.  W.  de  Forest,  Char  R.  Jau 
^-^Oburch  of  England : 

Disestablishment  and  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith, 
by  Dr.  Hayman,  N  H.  Fnb 
Church  fabric.  Rev.  J,  a.  Vaux  on,  N  H.  Feb. 
Citizenship  and  Suffrage,  by  F.  Muuir,  A.  Dtc 
Civil  War  of  America : 
The  Border  State  Men,  by  N.  S.  Shaler,  A  M, 
Feb 

Clarence  and  Arnndale.  Duke  of : 

Character  Study  of,  New  R.  Feb 
ftlatsical  Studies,  Progress  of.  Ch  Q.Jan 
Oaudian's  "  Old  Man  of  Verona,"  W.  J.  Court- 
hope  on,  Nat  R.  Feb 
Clavpole,  Elizabeth,  S.  W.  Ramsey  on,  E  H, 
Jan 

Clergy:  The  Mediating  Function  of  the  Chris- 
tian Minister  of  to  day,  by  Rev.  P.  S.  Moxou, 
A  R,  Jan 

Clifford,  Prof.,  on  the  Soul  in  Nature,  by  F.  C. 

C  mybeare.  Mon,  Jan 
Club  for  Working  Girls  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Albert  Shaw  on,  Scrfb,  Feb 
Colonies : 

Lord  Knutsford  and  Colonial  Opinion  on 

Home  Rule,  by  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  C  R.  Feb 
Imperial  Federation : 
Harry  Gow  on,  Scots,  Feb 
Columbus :  A.  H*rvey  on.  M  A  H.  Jan 
Birthplace  of,  Rev.  L.  A.  burton  on,  C  W.  J*n 
His  Royal  Patrone*s,  by  R.  M.  Johnston,  C  W. 
Jan 

Condition  of  t  he  People : 
The  D*r*er  Side,  bv  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
N  A  R.Jan 
Conservatism  in  Scotland,  Nat  R.  Feb 
County  Council : 
The  Govf?nment  of  London,  Tnr  Sir  J.  Lub- 
rock,  F  R.  Feb 
Ccuriers  oi  tue  Air,  Fr  L,  Feb 
Crime  aod  Cr  mina's : 
The  Parisian  Criminal  Class's,  by  B.  A.  Cody, 
M.  Feb 

Crimn  in  Massachusetts,  W.  F.  Spalding  on, 
F.  Jan 

The  P-rdoning  Power,  by  D.  B.  Hill.  N  A  R. 
Jan 

Cross-Examination,  Lord  Bramwell  on,  N  C, 
Feb 

Cruelty  to  Children,  see  under  Children. 
Larleti  Expedit  ion.  B.  Taylor  on,  Scot  R  Jan 
Devon,  8outh.  C.  P.  Harper  on.  Lud  M.  Feb 
Diet  for  Cold  Weather,  by  N.  E.  Yorke-Davits, 
G  M.  Feb 

DUke.  Sir  Charles,  and  Hie  For*sk  of  De*n  : 
Rfply  to  Article  of  Harold  Frederic,  by  W.  T. 
St«*d  (The  Sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira), 
Wei  R,  Feb 

Disestablishment ,  see  under  Churc'«  of  England 
Divorce,  see  under  Marriage  Laws 
D51linger.  Dr.  von,  Life  and  Writings  of,  E  R. 
Jan 

Drama,  se*  under  Theatres 
Duff-rin,  Marchioness  of,  Canadian  Journal  of, 

G  B,  Jan 
Earthquakes,  C  J.  Feb 

Education,  »ee  also  Contents  of  Edn"M*ional 
lievietv  (New  York ),  School  an  t  College,  Journal 
of  Education. 
Journal  of  Education 

The  Amenities  of  the  School  Adjustment,  by 

Rev.  T.  J.  Jenkins.  C  W.  Jan 
Is  Compulft^rv  Education  a  Failure  ?  by  J.  J. 

Davi«-s,  W  R.  Feb 
Th*  Proposed  Reform  of  th*  Qr'mm»'  School 
Curricu  urn,  by  Pr»»f.  D.  C.  Wei  a,  A  R.  Jan 
Organisation  of  secondary  Education  in  Sco.- 
land,  Scot  R,  Jan 


Saving  our  Schools  and  Catholic  Teaching, 
D  R.  Jan 

The  Irish  Education  Question,  by  T.  W. 

Russell,  F  R.  Feb 
A  Controversy  of  Moment.  Ly,  Jan 
Education  for  the  Army,  ti.  Hardman  on, 

U  S  M.  Feb 

Wha'.  F.ench  Girls  Study,  by  H.  C.  D.na, 

A  M.  Feb 
Universities,  see  under  Universities 

Truth  about  Egypt,  E  W  R,  Feb 
Troubled  Egypt  at.d  tue  late  Ahedive,  by  F. 

Scudamore,  Black,  Feb 
In  the  Lo'us  Lauu,  by  C.  W.  Won!,  Arg.  F-b 
Egypt,  the  late  Kheulve  Tcwnk  of.  Raw.  Dicey 

Egypt,  Tae  Kheutvesse  of,  Mrs.  E.  M.  do  Leon 

on,  Fr  L.  F«b 
Egyptology  : 

Thtf  Monuments  and  Papyri  and  the  Exodus, 
by  Rev.  C.  M.  Coberu,  Horn  R.  Jan 
Electoral : 

Parliamentary  and  Election  Prospects,  Q  R, 
Jan 

Tne  Coming  Crisis.  E  R.  Jau 
Electricity,  Possibilities  of,  by   Prof.  Wm. 

Crookes.  F  R.  Feb 
Blilootf.,  Biahop,  on  Old  Testament  Criticism, 

Ch  Q,  Jan 

England  in  t&e  Eighteenth  Century.  Ch  Q.  Jan 
England  at  Foreign  Courts,  by  air  F.  J.  <iuld- 

smid,  E  W  R.  Fe  • 
English  Sptakiug  World  : 

A  Wond-wlde  Ucpubii©,  by  E.  P.  Powell,  A. 
Jan 

Etvmological  Diversions,  G.  L.  Apperson  on, 
G  M.  Feo 

Everj-Day  Economy,  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Jenks. 

CharR.F^b 
Evolution,  Foundations  of,  Rev.  J.  Gerard  on, 

M.  Feb 

Facts  and  Mental  Symbols,  by  Prof.  E,  Maoh, 
Mon.  Jan 

Faun  in  God  as  a  Personal  Equation,  by  Rtv 

C.  A.  Bartol,  A.  Dec 
Farmingto'*  Summer  Scho  »l  of  Philosophy,  Dr. 

J.  Clark  Murray  on,  Scot  R.  J-n 

F.ction  : 

French  Novel*  and  French  Life,  by  Andrew 

Lang,  N  A  R,  J*n 
Early  Ruasiau  Fiction,  II.  Wilson  on,  D  R, 

Jau 

Fiji,  A.  C.  Fuller  on,  A  Q,  J*n 
Finance : 

Capital  and  Interest,  by  S.  M.  Mucvine,  Q  J 
Econ.  Jan 

Ti  t?  pj>sitiveTr»erry  of  Capita',  H.  BJgram  oo, 

Q  J  Econ.  Jan 
Tne  Bin  Banning  System,  by  G.  W.  Weip- 

pelrt.  A.  Jan 
Ancient 'lradev  by  Major  C.  R.  Cinder,  Scot 

R.  Jan 

Flight  tr<»m  the  Fields,  by  A.  G*v*.  Mac.  Feb 
FrouaVa  Ca.htriuc  of  Ariag^u,  E  R.  Jaa 

Gallltzln,  Prince,  1L  D.  Richardson  on.  Llpp, 
Feb 

Gambling.  Betting  : 
Monte  Carlo  aud  Its  Giming  T^ble*.  C  S  J, 
Feb 

PoolGaob  :ng.  A.  Core  took  on.  Bel  M.  J*n. 
Gavazzl.  Alessandro,  Q.  F«-b 
George,  Henr^,  and the  late  Eucjcli  al,  by  C.  A. 

lUdim,  C  W.  Jan 
Germany  and  Pru*s'a : 
The  Frusta  i  Income  Tax,  by  J.  A.  Hill, 

Q  J  Econ. Jan 
Th«  Pre  e  a  P.^it'on  of  Gwman  Politic,  by 

G.  W.  Hinman.  Chaut.  F-h 
From  the  B'ack  Fore  ft  10  the  B  ack  Sea,  ty  P. 

Bigelow,  Harp  Feb 
Three  Mouths  •«   n  German  Family,  by  E. 
Simpkinson.  KO.Fb 
Giolito,  Gabr'elf ,  II.  F.  Brown  on,  A  M  Feb 
Glad9«ore,  W  E.. 
Rosebery  versus  Gladstone,  by  Lo  d  Bra- 
bout  ne.  Black  rvb 
Gordon,  Gen..  ~  <i  tae  Fall  of  Khartoum,  L  H. 

Feb ;  USM,  I>.b 
Gore'*  Bunp'uN  L  ctures,  Ch  Q.  Jan 
Graetz,  H.,  Historian,  I.  Abrahams  00,  Jew  Q. 
Jan 

Gr*»at  M*»n,  New  C  tlendar  of,  by  John  Morley, 
N  C,  Feb 

G  e*-k  Office  P^nl-s.  Translations  of,   S.  G. 

Hatherlv  n,  Scot  R,  Jan 
Guflph  Fam-'y.  H  ^.  W<»lffon(the  Ancestors 

of  tne  Queen),  Nat  R.  Feb 


Gul'ds : 

Early  Guilds,  by  G  Rid  ford,  G  M,  Feb 
Guild-  of  the  City  01  London,  C.  We.ch  on* 
N  H.  Feo 

Gulf  Stream  :  hVcent  Disc.vtries  by  J.  R.  Pills- 
bury,  C  M,  Feb 
Hatiz,  Q  R.  Jan 

Haggard,  H.  Rider,  Interviewed,  Str.  Jan 
Hampton  «'ourt  ;  Wolseys  Palace,  Dy  Rev.  J. 

Telford.  Q,  Frb 
Hannen.  Justice.  Pirtraitsof,  Str.  Jan 
Hardy, Thomas.  J.  N.  R  binBon  on,  W  R.  Feh 
Hawtli^rne,  Nathaniel,  H.  Bridge  on,  Harp. 

Ftb 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert,  T  B,  Feb 

Heads,  &»uMes  f>f,  by  Bdw.  Garrett,  Y  M.  Feb 

Hcbrr*  Wrt^.f.  No»ejon,by  Prof.  W.  HobertfOH 

Smith,  Jew  Q,  Jan 
H  gels  Dialectic,  J.  E.  M'Taggart  on,  Mind. 

Jon 

Hegel's  Ethics,  by  Rev.  J.  If.  SLeirett,  I  J  E. 
Jan 

Hickey,  Bmilv  H.,  Ir  M,  Feb 
HtU  Banking  System,  G.  W.  Weippebt  on.  A. 
Jan 

Hudson  nf  Holson's  Horse,  T  R.  E.  Holmes 

on,  EH,  Jan 
Holland  : 

On  Dutch  Canals,  C.  Feb 

Tn«  Dutch  Kitoheu-Maid,  by  C.  J.  Ch\d- 
wick,  Scrib.  F-h 
Hom>r  and  the  Higher  Criticism,  by  Andrew 

Lan*.  Nat  R.  Feb 
Ho.  g  Kong  and  its  Jubilee,  C.  FeH 
Hopvner.  J^hn,  R.  Walker  on,  G  W,  Fob 
Horace,  Q  R,  Jan 
Horses : 

Ttie  Post  Office  Horse,  th^  Vestry  ILtrse.  and 
thw  Breaei's  Ho.se,  by  W.  J.  Gordon,  L  H, 
Feb 

Th»  Hvkney  Horse,  bv  L  N.  Megargee, 
Lipp.  Feb 

H'-splT^t  L'fe  During  the  Am^Hcan  Civil  War, 

by  Mary  V.  E.  Thomas,  Bel  M,  Jan 
H«  us*-s  of  the  Poor : 

A  Study  of  Some  New  York  Tenemfn*  Housa 
Problems,  by  E.  T.  Potter,  Char  R,  Feb 
Hudbon  Bay  Company : 

A  Skin  for  a  Skin,  by  J.  Ralph,  Harp.  Feb 
Human  Progress :  Pa*t  and  Future,  by  Dr. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  A,  Jan 
Inchbald,  Mrs.  and  William  Godwin.  Mi*s  I.  A. 

Taylor  on  (An  Eighteenth  Ceutury  Fiiecd- 

shlp).  Long",  Feb 
In«iia  : 

To*  Rel'gU  ns  of  India,  «s  Il*n« trafpd  by  their 
Temolr*.  b»  Rev.  C.  MerK,  Sun  H.  F-* 

At  a  Parsee  W\ddiug,  by  M.  Ihoruo,  C  F  M, 
Feb 

Infli.Mt.r.-i  and  Salicln,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Mac'agan, 

N  C.  Feb 

Illicit*.  Lord  President,  Hon.  L>rd  M  Laren  on, 

Jur  R.  Jau 
Inturai  ce : 

Life  Insurance  for  Officeri  **f  the  Anny  and 
N*v  ,  by  L  eut.-Geu.  H.  Bracken'oury. 
USM.  Feb 

N*  k.nbl  Insomnre  and  State  Pensions,  H.  C. 
B  jurne  on,  Mac,  Frb 
Jos.  CbamnetUiu  on,  Nat  R.  Ftb 
!nteni*tion»)  Arbitratioo,  Ruau^r  I..  Lord  on. 

A  A  P  S.  Jan 
Irtw.u:   To-    Education  Question,    T.  W. 

R  jsseJI  on,  FR.  Feb 
In  h  *t  N*nres,  Rtv.  P.  Hurley  on,  D  R,  Jan 
l>l<m»m: 

Cuintral  Pr.>ye •«  in  Idam,  by  Prcf  A.  Vam- 
fcery.  E  W  R,  l\b 
Italy  : 

'I he  For.  j^n  Policy  of  Italv.  by  K.  de  L  veleye, 
C  R.  I  no 

Je"*mi«h,  P*opbtt,  Rev.  C.  S.  Home  on,  Y  M, 

Feb 
Ji-ws  : 

The  Jewi^  C  l^ny   in    Locdon,  by  Mrs. 

Brew*-r,  Sun  M.  F-h.# 
Tha  Jew*  in        iforkv   7  R.  Whcatley.C  M, 

F  b  u 

Sire,  the  Je»*s  !  "  K  O,  Feh 
Dr.  Fried.iii  der  .  n  rr.».  Jewish  Hellgi  n,  by  C. 

G.  Montefi  tv,  Jew  Q.  Jan. 
Notes  on  t  he  ET-efc  of  Biblical  Ct .     ^ra  upon 

tn- Jewish  Rtligiou,  by  C.  G.  kvutttloie, 

Jew  Q.  Jan 
Journalism  : 
Toe  Time*,  by  H  W  Ma'«lnebair>.  L  H.  Feb 
On  Start  n«'a  Petv>y  Weekly:  C^nx*pood- 

denc,  Bkman,  F.b 
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Tbe  Methods  of  New  Journal!! m,  by  J.  Adze. 

Wei  R,  Feb 
Thf  Managing  Bditor,  by  J.  Chambers  Lipp. 

Feb 

Kamchatka:  Bighorn-Hunting,  by  F.  H.  H. 

ttuiUemard.  Black.  Feb 
Kane.  Sir  Robert,  Ir  M.  Feb 
Kba'touro.  tLe  S«»-g- mid  Fall  of,  by  Mn  r  F. 

R.  Wings  e.USM.  Feb 
Knigr  t  S  rvice,  luor.  Uuctionof,  into  Eagland. 

J.  H.  Round  ou,  E  H.  J*n 
K'ltit&torri.  Lmd.aim  uoion'al  Opinion  on  Home 

liule,  by  B.  J.  C.  Morion,  C  R,  Feu 

Labour  Questions  : 
The  Demand  /or  the  Public  Regulation  of  Jn- 

duatr.es.  by  W.  D.  Dabney,  A  A  P  S.  J.iu 
The  Evolution  of  Wage  Statistic,  uy  C.  D. 

Wngbt.  Q  T  Econ.  Jan 
Sate  of  the  Skiiled  Labour  Market,  B  TJ 

Jan 

T  e  Labonr  Platform,  by  Tem  Mann  and  Ben 

Ti'letcNewR.  Feb 
Tn*  Church  and  Labour  Problems,  by  BUhop 

How,  Sir  John  Gorst,  and  others.  R  C,  J*u 
The  Ethical  Aspects  of  the  Papal  Eucyolical, 

by  Brotber  Azarias,  IJ  E,  Jan 
The  right  Houra  System  iu  New  Zealand, 

W.  A.  Eilis  on,  G  B.  Jan 
The  Labiur  Party  m  New  South  Wales,  by  Sir 

H  Parkes.C  R.  F.  b 
W  grs  i»  M  -xio...  t»y  M.  Rom*  ro.  N  A  R.  Jan 
lavel've,  Eojile  de,    Tasma  "  on,  L  0.  l\b 
L»w  and  Th«  Lawyers : 
Sources  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  by  Prof.  D. 

Wils  n,  Jur  R.  J  n 
Post  Obit*  aud  Jfiquity,  by  J.  M.  MCandi  h, 

Jur  R,  Jan 
The  Arcutve*  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 

by  char  Scott,  Jur  R.  J*n 
Iyoch.  N.  J  D  Kennedy  on.  Jur  R.  Jan 
Uosa-exarnt  nation,  Lord  BrMii*eli  on,  N  C. 

Feb 

The  Accused  as  a  Witness,  by  F.  Mead,  N  C. 
Feb 

The  University  of  Law,  by  H.  Wood,  A.  Jan 
Leather  in  this  Useful  and  Ornamental  Arts  bv 

J.  L.  Andrei.  Rel.  Jan 
LeUure,  E.  Gosse  and  A.  W.  W.  Dae  on.  Y  M. 

Feb 

Lincoln.  Abraham.  P.  Brooks  on.  N  E  M.  Jan 
Lira  and  Xerica,  Duke  of.  Diary  of,  Q  R.  Jan 
Wrary  Blunders,  W.  S.  Walsh  ou.  Bel  M.  Jan 
L  t-rarr    Collaboration,    Walter   h  sano  on, 

NewR.  b\b 
Li^-a.  Church  and  its  Expansion,  by  A.  E. 

Dunning.  A  R,  J-n 
L  -al  Op'ii.n,  see  un'er  Temperate*. 
J.  -ckwo  d,  Fr«m,  C  S  J,  FH> 
l.«iicil  Ca!cj!us,  W.  E.  John:on  on,  Hind. 

J  an 

J.oki  and  the  N  b*lungcn  Hoar.',  bv  5.  F  F 

Veiich,  Scots.  Ft h 
™n'G  vernment  of,  Sir  John  Lubbrckon, 

r  n,  K«-b 

Lr'w  £  Tecfc  Life'  b*  Kev-  A-  R-  Auckland, 
G  W,  Feb 

L  uUiana  and  tbe  Levees,  by  L.  A.  Sh  Uon,  A. 

4-11  y 

l'7ln       SUte'  H*  E"  c,lan,be,8°n,  MA  H, 
L  ..i*ian%  letter*- ,  C.  C.  Bu*1  on.  C  M.  Feb 
Jiutorv  of.  by  J.  C.  Wickliffe,  F.  Jan 

„Vls.  Char  er  be  Renewid,  by  Judge  F. 

MtG-oin.  F,  Jan. 
Lo*ell,  J.  R.. 

^roaT anct  Poet* by  F-    1  "der- 

Jo.vola,  Ignat  us  L  Q  Jan 

Mnca  Law,  N.  J.  D.  Kennedy  on,  Jur  R,  Jan 

MSC^ltbcE?f1e. Home  of  Camotm.  by  Douglas 
3v«ieu,  rrL  reb 

McCulloch,  Oscar  C,  A.  Johnson  on,  Char  R, 
i*  ^7.  P  H.  Bate,  on  Lud  M.  Feh 

\    .i    ell,  Mra.  Sheldon  Amo8.  Rev.  B. 

*        .  «jd  P.  Bunting,  on,  C  R,  Feb 
«       j  a  Morris,  on,  M,  Feb 

-«        de  Camp  of  Mmena  T  BMFcb 


Marriage  and  th«  Marriage  Laws  : 

\  Tbe  Future  of  Mirrlage,  by  W.  Donlat  borne 
and  Susan,  Cjun.tss  of  Malmeabury,  F  R, 
Feb 

The  Marriage  Tfe  •  Its  Sanctity  and  its  Abuse, 
by  Mr.-.  Lynn  Lirron,  New  R.  Feb 

The  I)  v  r<e  Movement  toward  the  Dakotas. 
hy  J.  Realf.  Jun..  A.  Jan 

At  a  Parte*  Wtddi.  g,  by  M.  Thorne,  C  F  M. 
Feb 

Maupassant.  Guy  de,  L  0.  Feb 

Mecnnn-cai  intention  and  tbe  New  Civilisation 

by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Mon.  Jan 
M*»in'-ry,  1 11  u  ions  of,  Dy  W.  H.  Burnham 

Scrib  F'b 

M-n-Servant*   in  EnglaLd.  by   Lady  Violet 

G  ev  ill-,  Nat  R.  F«n 
M-»fal  Evolution,  Pr-f.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan  on, 

Mon,  Jon 
M-r*dith.  George.  Y  M,  Feb 
M  thoditt  C  >ntiov*rs>  oi  1835,  L  Q.  J-w 
Methodlar  G^cuimn'oal  Conl»rouor,  L  0  Jan. 

Parr,  J.  T-  o-.PMQ.Jnn  H' 
M-thodolo<v  .if  ih«  Higher  Criticism,  by  Prof. 

it.  Watts.  Horn  R.  J.n 
Missions  : 

TUk  A2B  °vf  the  APO»tle»  fn  its  Missionary 
Fe6*  J'  P'  Hob9on'  ch  Mis  !• 

'^^u1^!*1^'  Missionary  Tract,  Rev.  R.  Brcnon, 

Ch  Mis  I.  Frb 
Ex  peri  nces  of  an  Association  Secretary,  by 

n^-H;  Sutton,      Mis  I,  Feb  ' 
The  Missionary's  Coondenpe  and  the  Church's 

Lxofctation,  by  Rtv.  R.  B.  Ranslord,  Ch 

Mis  I,  Feb 

The  Church  M'ssionarj  Society  and  Protelyt- 
ism,  Ch  Q.  J*n 

C«rr,8,!f?  Mi8«jon«  »nd  th^  Highest  Use  of 
Wealth  by  M.  E.  Gat**,  Mis  R.  Jan 

The  Gospel  Afloat,  by  Her.  K.  w.  McAlI,  MisR, 
Jan 

Mlislonary  Problems  In  the  Turkish  Emnire. 
by  Rev  0.  C  Starbuck,  A  R.  Jan  V 
Mobammedan  Marriage  and  Ufe,  by  D;.A.  N. 
Jannaris.  A.  Jan 

MChauttRfbBafc,e  °f'  1778,  J*  G*  NiRolty°n' 
Mcnte  Carlo  and  its  Gaming  Tav  les.  C  S  J.  Feb 
Mossea.  Bri'  ish,  Justice  Fry  on,  K.  FeD 
Municinal  Gov  rntoent: 

T,i?  of  MonWp*!  Government,  F.  P. 

Pnchard  on.  A  A  P  S.  Jan 

PoAt  cal  Organisation  of  a  Modern  Mnnlcl- 
nrn*nTHZ-  byW'0.  Lewis.  A  A  P  S,  Jan. 
ivatni,  tee  under  Africa 
N*tlr  nai  Insurance,  fee  under  Insurance 

Jan  Keli«lon»  Ktcenfc  Works  on,  Ch  Q. 
N*1  ural  History : 

AJa?ne*  C^lldr€n'  by  J-  st^le»  Bel  M. 

Neural  Chloroform,  by  Rev.  T.  Wcod,  Sun 
m,  Feb 

Nature  and  Revelation,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson, 

Horn  R.  Jan 
*J*P  «  Society,  C.  Edwardea  on,  Nat  R.  Feb 

The  Russian  Navy  in  the  Black  Sea,  by  R. 

S  n wan  f.  U  S  M  Feb  1  J 

Australian  N»val  Defence,  U  S  M,  Feb 

lork  :  " ' 

H'st^ric  Hs.mts  and  Homes,  by  Co?.  J.  F. 

Mines.  Fr  L,  Feb 
New  York  Shinp'ng  Merchants,  G.  W.  Shel- 
Jon  on.  Harp.  Feb 
>  il.-  Carrjpaign,  ^as.  Williams  on,  U  S  M,  Feb 
Norway  :a  Winter.  T  B,  Feb 
N  vels.  »ee  under  Fiction 

0(NatiKn8i)Pcn3i0n8'  Ste  UDder  Insurancc 
0?jPbftnr»  Llur«°ce,  Canon  Knox  Little  on,  N  H, 

°Nat  ReFe?ne  VaIU6'  by  St*  L'  Strachey» 

°E  W  RFFebT*le8,  Mi"  L'  M*  J'  Garaett  00» 
P«mTpd^  nre*!rbe  Reform"»on.  Q  R.  Jan 
!  V?"  D-  Mnr**n  °n.  Scot  G  M,  Jan 
Col.  Gramb^heffskv's  Explorations,  A  Q,  Jan 
Hucza.  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner,  A  Q,  Jan 

Jan*2       karate«i°.  by  C.  Jobinton,  A  Q. 
Agriculture,  by  Dr.  G.  Crnus.  A  Q.  Jan 
N  C?Frb*     '  K3ar  Adm-  E-  H.  Stymour  cn, 
Pardoning  P  >w#- r,  D.  B.  Hill  cn,  N  A  R  Jan 
Pirro*s  :  Pret»y  Poll,  C,  Feb  ' 


Pauperism  and  th 

The  Effect  of  T.  

B.  Hall,  Char  R, 
Poor  Relief  In 
Econ  R,  Jan 
Peace: 

International  Arbitration, 
Lord,  A  A  P  S,  Jan 

Pensions : 
Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum  r  n,  F,  Jan 
National  Pensions,  see  uaaer  Insurance. 

Persia  : 

The  Riign  of  Terror  In  Persia,  by  Sheikh 
DjemalelDln.  C  R  Feb 

Toe  Ttlegr*ph  De^aruntnt,  by  C.  E.  B  d- 
dutph,  A  Q,  Jau 
Pfeffrrkorn,  Jonn,  and  the  Battle  of  tbe  Books* 

by  Dr.  S.  A.  Hirsch,  Jew  Q.  Jan 
Pndosophy  :  A  Summer  Scn  -ol  of  Philosophy 

(Famingtoo),  by   Dr.    J.  Clark  Murray, 

Scot  R.  Jan  J 
Phot  grapby,     e  Contents  of  the  Photwphir 

(Quarterly.    Wilson's   Phoioqrnphic  Mugazim^ 

JJ/iotograpkic  Rtvteuj  of  Jievieus. 
Physical  Culture,  B-l  M,  Jan 

J.  M.  Buckley  on,  Chaut,  F«.b 
Pitt:  Rosebery's  Biograuhv 

Cleike,  A.  St  J..  on.  D  R,  Jan 

Long.  K.  S,  on,  W  R,  Ft-.r, 
Plato,  The  Genius  of,  by  W.  Pater,  C  R,  Feb 
Poetry : 

On    Inspiration    In  Poetry,   by   Hon*  { 
Cjlt  ridge,  Wei  R.  Feb  9 
Pope,  see  under  Catholic  Church  m: 
Popular  Preaching  In  England  in  the  F^nr-1 

tet  nth  Century,  Miss  Touimln  Smith  on,  E  H; 

Jan 

Presbyterian  Reunion  and  a  National  Chorch. 

Scot  R.  Jan 
Prickly  Pear,  Grant  Allen  on,  Long.  Feb 
Princeton  University  and  Its  Secret  Societies, 

by  T.  Hotohkiss,  M  A  H  Jan 
Privy  Council,  Acts  of,  E  R,  Jan 
Psvch.ca!  Research ; 

Premonitions,  Dr.  R.  Hodgson  on,  A.  Jan 

Theoaophy  and  Psychical  Rescirco,  by  W  , 
Kingsland.  Luc,  Jan 
Psychogeneais,  Prof.  C.  L.  Morgan  on,  Mind 

Jan 

Tublic  Speaking,  Dr.  Thain  Davidson  on,  Y  ! 
Feb 

Queen's  Ancestors.  H.  W.  W.  If  on.  Nat  R 
Quorum,  M.  A.  Martinez  on,  N  A  R.  Jan 
Race  Problems  of  America  : 
Qualification  of  the  E'ectlve  French 
C.  H.Williams.  A,  Dec 
Railways  , 
London   and   North  -  Western  Loco 
Works  at  Crewe,  ly  C.  J.  B.  Cookel 
Feb 

Ninety  Miles  in  Eighty-nine  Minutes, 
Voorhees,  N  A  R.  Jan 
R  Jan00  *nd  Pro*Jt*8'  ^  M'  D-  Conway,  Mon. 
R-venne-Cutter  Service  nnd  Its  Work,  bv  P  W 

Thompson  and  S.  A.  Wood,  Scrib.  Feb 
Reilewers,  S  J  Low  on.  Nat  R.  Feb 
Riding  and  Polo,  E  R.  Jan 
Ritehl  s  Theology,  bv  C.  M.  Meal.  P  R  R,  Jan 
Rodney  and  toe   N*vy  of   the    Eixuteen  iv 

Century,  E  R.Jan 
Romance  and  Youth,  Mac,  F«b 
Rome : 

The  Archa?ological   Neighbourhood  of  the 

victoria  Home,  Esq,  J*n 
The  Forum  of  Augustus,  Esq,  Jan 
The  Pa/r  ant  at  H .me,  17  B  c,  by  li.  Lanciani, 
A  M,  Feb 
Rosebery  s  Pitt,  see  und<  r  Pitt 
Rosebery  versus  Glao  stone,  by  Lord  lira  bourne, 
Black.  Feb 

Riilinw  Race*  of  the  Future,  by  Lieut.  Coione* 
El  dale,  U  S  M,  Feb 

Rusk,  Senator,  and  his  Crusade,  by  J.  Haw- 
thorne, Lipp,  Feb 

Russia: 

Orthodoxy  and  Dissent.,  Ly  Jan 
The  Stundtsts,  H.  Yool  on,  P  M  Q 
The  Economic  Cono  i  Mon  ot  Russia.  BTJ  Jan 
A  Journey  on  the  Vo'ga,  by  Miss  I.  F.  Hap- 
good,  A  M,  Feb  v 
Russian  Statesmen,  L  H.  F  b 
The  Russian [  ^"vy  in  the  Black  Sea,  by  K. 
Suwarof,  U  SM,  F*b  J 

BuJ?'Ja" J*ow«r  in  Asia,  by  Major  J.  W.  Murray. 

E  W  R.  Feb 
Russian  Fiction,  Early,  H.  Wilicn  on,  DR 

Jan. 
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S  <  an,  N  E  M  Jan 
' -^<*of.!>yi>r.W.  H. 

J.  W.  Farmer.  C  M,  Feb 

Econ  ^  ^  WatCr'  J'  C" Bcard  °n'  Fr  L' 
T&y  2   ,in\wm  of  Cities,  by  F.  Perk  and 
S     §  -all  C  R.  Frb 

«be  Old  Testament,  by  T.  W.  Chambers, 
P  ^  Jan 
Santley,  Charles.  Portraits  of.  Str.  Jan 
Savonarola  in  HUtory  and  Fiction,  by  J.  J. 

Teigue.WR.  Feb 
Scientific  HobDies,  F.  Ballard  on,  Y  M.  Feb 
Sermons : 

The  Traffic  in  Sermons,  by  Rev.    B.  G. 
Johns.  N  C,  Feb 
Seryetus,  Michael,  Chas.  McRae  on.  G  M.  Feb 
Shakespeare  : 

R  una  waves  Eyes,  Prof.  J.  W.  Hales  on.  Lone. 
Feb 

Studies  in  Macbeth,  by  A.  H.  Tolman,  A  M. 
Feb 

Henry  VIII..  tee  under  Theatre*. 
Pherwoo*,  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.,  Recollections  of, 
Lipp.  Feb 

Shipping : 

J?  .l^stTCost  of  Ships,  by  C.  H.  Cramp. 
N  A  R  Jan 

c  The  Race  Across  the  Atlantic,  Prof.  H.  Dyer 
on,  Scot  R.Jan  J 

m  Shipping  Merchants  of  New  York,  by  G.  W. 
Sneldon,  Harp.  Feb 

•S-cily  : 

V  Rf  Jan  ea,an'fl  Hihtory'  b>' J* B-  R«ry.  Scot 

Sidgwick  &  Klemf  nts  of  Politics,  E  R.  Jan 
Simian  Tongue,  Prof.  R.  L.  Garner  on,  New  R.  1 
rtb  i 
Slave  Trade :  j 
The  Trey y  of  Brussels  and  Our  Duty,  by 
JudgnL.  Tree.  F,  Jan  *  y\ 

Smith.  W.  11.,  and  .So.  s.  Philip  May  on.  Lud  I 
m .  .Tan 

•ciai  Christianity,  A  R.  Jan  I 
^  ^inlism  :  j 
*  J.  MaeGregor  on.  P  R  R  Jan  I 

\«>cmj  legislation  iu  ibe  United  Statei  in  I 

l*1,  5£*V B  Shftw  9  J  ECO"-  J<™ 
mo>n  :  Th*  Fate  of  the  S  m.iau,  E  R.  Jan  i 
m»h  ShfHds  Museum:   Archarology.  bv  H 

Rlnir.  Ant.  Feb  hy  y 

oar  isn  C  iJmrlar.  1*33.1542.  Ch  Q.  Jan 
X.^h  S-ioirty,  K.  M.  C  eike  on.  D  R.  Jan  j 

Joi  the  United  Spates,  see  under  Luited  1 
rry  Hill,  K.  L.  Pidier  on.  Chaut,  Feb 
s  tfmgs,  Miss  L.  A.  SmitOon,  G  M. 

>w«tts  L'fe  and  Writings.  Ch  0.  Jan 

C  laiming,  H.  Oelrichson.  Lipp.  Feb 

T/irn  River :      yfrtring  by  the  Tarn,  T  B.  Feb 

leek  and  Hi  Duchv.  C  J*  Feb 

Telegraph  :  Romance  of  the  Telegraph,  C  J  Feb 

Temperance  and  the  Liquor  TraffiV  • 
Local  Option,  Rev.  J.  iUlpin  on.  M.  Feb 
Tne  Outlook,  by  Miss  Wiiiard.  0  D,  I)e^ 

Ten  Commandments  and  the  Gentiles,  W.  A 
Colcord  on,  A.  Jan 


Tennvson,  Lor', 
A.  D.  Inues  on.  M  P.  Feb 
Hi*  Religious  Teachings.  P  M  Q.  Jan 
Tewfik  Pasna,  ee«  under  Egypt  (Kr.eliv?  of) 
Tewkesbury  Abbey.  Dean  Spence  on,  G  W, 
Feb 

Thea'  res  and  the  Drama  : 
"  Henry  VII  I. 'at  the  Lyceum.  Ata  Feb 
Lib-  in  a  Shake»penan  Uompany  cn  Tour,  by 

W.  S.  Sparrow,  Ata.  Feb 
The  Stage  and  Lhemture,  by  Wm.  Archer, 

F  R,  Feb 

The  Koyal  Danish  Theatre,  by  Wm.  Archer, 
Harp,  Feb 

j  Theism,  Rev.  J.  S.  Vaughan  on,  D  R.  Jan 
Theological  Education  and  its  Needs,  by  Prof. 

C.  A.  Briggs,  F,  Jan 
Theosophy: 

i     The  Time  is  Short,  Luc.  Jan 

i     A  Bewitched  Lifr.  by  Mdme.  Blavatsky,  Luc 

I  Jan 

I     The  Septenary  in  Nature,  bv  W.  Kingsland, 
Luc.  Jan 

I  The  Western  Tbeoaoph  v  and  Duality  of  Being, 
,       by  Edw.  Maitland.  Luc.  Jan 

Theosophy  ana  Psychical  Research,  by  W. 

KtogsNnd.  Luc.  J*n 
The  Marvels  ot  Tneoaophy,  M,  Feb 
j     Madame  Blavatsky  and  ihe  Th«osophicaI 
Society,  bv  F  Podmore,  G  W,  Feb 
Thiugsln  Themselves,  Mon.  Jau 
Tilletr,  Beu,  R  C.  Jan 
Times,  see  under  Journalism 
Tlemcen,  Mosque*  of,  E:  Barclay  on,  E  I,  Feb 
Trade,  see  under  Finance 

Travancore.  Trip  to,  by  Lady  Eva  Wyndham 

H»uln.  N  C.  Feb 
Tree,  Mr.  Bterbohm,  C  S  J.  Feb 
Turkey  : 

Ar^  tbp  Turks  a  LPerary  People  ?  by  C.  Wells. 

E  W  R.  Feb 
Twain.  Murk,  Interviewed,  I.  Feb. 
Tweed  Si Je,  K.  K.  Pearce  on,  G  M.  Feb 
Tutted  States : 
Th*  Secret  Ballot  in  Thirty-tire-  States,  bv 

J.  B.  Bishop.  F,  Jan 
A  New  System  of  Election  a«  applied  to 

Chicago,  |>v  D.  S.  Remsen,  Bel  M.  Jnn 
How  a  Jill  Presented  in  Con«r»-?*  Becomes  a 

law,  by  G.  H.  Walk*r.  Chaut.  F*>b 
Mr.  S  eaker.  by  R.  Q.  Milis  and  Ex-.Soeaker 

Reed.  N  A  R.  Jan 
States  Mine  from  Territories,  by  J.  A.  Wood- 
burn.  Chaut.  Feb 
Why  the  Silver  Law  thould  be  Repealed,  by 

G.  S.  C  >e.  F.  Jan 
Protection  or  Free  Trade— Which  ?  bv  TX  A 

Weils,  A,  Dec 
Has  Orinirt  Increased  in  Massachusetts?  by- 

W.  F.  Spalding.  F,  Jan 
Social  and  Economic  Legislation  in  1391.  bv 

W.  B.  Shaw.  Q  J  Econ.  J*n 
The  Hill  Banking  System,  by  G.  W.  Welc- 

peirt.  A.  Jan 
The  Des^rrs  of  America,  by  R.  J.  Hinton, 

Fr  L.  Feb 

Tr»e  New  National  Guard,  by  F.  V.  Greene, 

C  M.  Feb 
Louisiana,  see  under  Louisiana. 
Universities: 
A  Teaching  University  for  London,  Q  R.  Jan 

J.  S.  Hill  on,  W  R,  Feb  * 

1 


[  The  Ideal  University,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
|       N  C.  Feb 

|     Oxford  before  the  Reformation,  Q  R,  Jan 
J     The  Constitution  of  the  Welsh  Uuivt  rsltv  bv 

Dean  Owen.  Wei  R.  F«b 
j     University  Life  in  Australas'ain  1891.  by  Prof 
T.  P.  Anderson  Smart,  J  R  C  I.  Feh 
Princeton  UniversPv  and  its  Secret  S  cletles 

by  T.  Hotctkiss.  M  A  H.  Jan 
Jurlsprulenoe  in  American  Universities,  bv 
!       E.W.  Huffcut.  A  A  P  S.  Jan  * 
Inatruction  in  French  Universities,  bv  L  S 
1       Rowe,  A  A  P  S,  Jan  ' 
I  University  Denting    Society   Thirty  Years 
Ago,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Robertson.  Scots.  Feb 
University  Settlement  Idea,  R.  A.  Woodson 
1     A  R,  Jan 

I  Value,  S.  Alexander  on,  Mind,  Jan 
I  Venice  In  London .  by  B.  G.  Scopes,  Lud  M,  Jan 
Vitrolles  Am&ie  de,  M  P.  Feb 
Voldomlr,  Princess  of,  Mary  Costello  on,  G  M. 
Feb 

Volunteers  and  a  L^cal  Military  Intellieence 
Department,  US  M,  Ft  b  *»'Kence 
Wales : 

The  Const ifut  ion  of  the  Welsh  University,  bv 
Dean  Owen,  Wei  R.  Feb  J'  7 

^  CJf.8  FrWx*?\^a  Wa,Ci  Pd8t«  bv  H.  S. 
MUman.  Wei  R.  Feb 
I  Wale*.  Prince  of,  Plumes  of,  C  J.  Feb 
Ward   Mrs.  Humphry,  Henry  James  on.  EI. 

r  eb 

|  Wafhington,  George.  Portraits  of,  C.  H.  Hart 
'       on.  C  M,  Fe^ 
Water  Supply  of  Ix>ndon.  Q  R,  Jan 

Sfr  John  Lubbock  on.  N  C.  rVo 
Whitman.  Walt.  D.  G.  Walt*  on,  A.  Jan 

V\  hitman  and  Liwtll :  a  Conuatt,  bv  II  L 
1  raubel,  P  L.  Jan 
Whittier.  J.  G.,  G.  Stewart  on,  A.  Der- 
Witchcrait  in  Salem,  W.  S.  Nevins  on,  N  E  M 

OATl 

Wi^men  and  Women's  Work  : 
The  ProMem  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  bv 

Mrs  W.  Phihpps.  Wei  R.  Feb  * 
A«aocfation  in  Clubs  whh  its  Bearing  m 
VVorkiug  Women,  by  Helen  Campbell,  A. 
Ue3 

Th^  PoUtechnic  Institute  Working  tilxW 

C  lub,  Albert  S -awon,  Scrib.  Feb 
Women  Comj)osi*ors.  by  Sidney  Webb  and 

Amy  Linnet  .  Econ  R.  Jan 
Millinery  as  a  Career,  GOP,  Feb 
New  Employments  for  Girls,  by  S  F.  A  C  v  b 

held,  GOP,  Feb 
The  Flower -Girls  of  L-ndon,  by  Earn* 

Brwer,  GOP.  Feb 
Sjji  Women  by  M.  B.  Wright,  Chaut.  Feb 
The  Woes  of  the  New  York  Working  Girl,  bv 
B.  Fawcett,  A.  Dec 

WAMFFebCh  Girl8  StUdy'  by  H>  C'  Dana' 
Wood  worth,  Samuel,  G.  M.  Young  on,  NEM, 

WCh  ?  Jan* B  8h°P  CharIe8'  Autobiography  oi, 
Zola,  Emile, 
His  Personal  Recollections  of  Three  Wm 
New  R.  Feb 
Zoological  Gardens: 

^  Jan  F  "         Z°0,  bj  J'  A*  ShePherd'  StV. 


With  Specally  Engraved  Portraits  of  th,e  great  Preacher  at  various 
ages,  and  ten  other  Illustrations. 
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ERE  IS  NONE  TO  EQUAL  IT 

MEDICINE  has  been  PREPARED  for  65  YEARS. 

CONGREVE'S 


Feb 
Hear 


In  Bottle*,  is,  1J<L,  2s.  9d 


t<|U  2s.  9d ,  48.  6d.»  and  lis.,  may  be  bad  of  all 

Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.  * 


"LITE  FROM  THE  DEAD." 

"MY  LIFE  SAVED." 

"I  AM  A  MIRACLE." 

"ALL  WHO  KNEW  ME  AMAZED." 

Such  are  the  expressions  used  by  patients  relative  to  their 

Casks  of 

consumption 

CUBED  BY  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

MR.  GEO.  T.  CONGREVE. 

Read  his  Book  "ON  CONSUMPTION,  &c.f"  which 
may  be  had,  post  free  for  One  Shilling,  trom  the  Author, 
Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  London,  S.E. ;  or  may  be  ordered 
of  any  Bookseller. 

CASE  OF  C  McKENZIE,  station  HOTEL, 
STRATHC  ARROW,  N.B 

Tourists  will  remember  this  pleasant  little  hotel,  on  their 
route  through  Ross-shire  to  Skye. 

^Th<Lp?,tieut  r«»»imended  to  apply  to  Mr.  Congreve  by  Mr. 
Donald  Fraaer,  of  Oullicudden,  in  October  last,  and  she  did  so,  with 
immediate  benefit.  Writing  within  a  month  afterwards,  she  says: 
•  My  appetite  is  very  much  improved.  I  feel  a  great  deal  stronger  now. 
and  altogether  beit*r. '  6 

For  a  year  and  a  half  before  writing  she  had  suffered,  more  or  less, 
and  been  patched  up  a  little  at  times  by  cod  liver  oil  as  a  nutriment 
and  the  outward  use  (if  Iodine. 

When  I  first  recommended  your  medicine  to  her  \  (Mr.  D.  Fraser 
writes),  she  was  so  ill  that  she  had  to  be  propped  up  iu  bed  w.th 
pillows.  In  a  short  time  after  commencing  your  treatment  t»he  was 
able  to  be  downstairs  attending  to  a  uiuLer.  She  perfectly  astonished 
the  doctor.  The  improvement  continued,  and  she  has  entirelv 
sred,  and  is  now  as  well  as  ever  she  was.  If  you  think  this  cue 
publishing,  you  on  use  it  a*  you  plea.e." 


1889-GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS-1889, 
And  Seventeen  other  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Medals. 

W™  WOOLLAMS  &  CO., 

'  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC 
WALL  PAPERS, 

FREE    FROM  ARSENIC. 

SOLE  ADDRESS  : 

110,  Higrh  Street,  near  Manchester  Sq.,  London,  W. 


As  well  reap  with 


Not  Work— But  Flay. 

Throw  pens  and  pencils  to  the  dogs — they  are  dull  tools  these  days, 
a  sickle — ride  in  post-chaises — burn  tallow  dips  ! 

The  Bar-Lock  Type-  Wrizer 

ranks  with  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  electric  lights,  with  those  who  keep  pace  with  the 
World.   The  perfection  of  modern  invention,  and  the  Standard  Modern  Writing  Machine 

72prgf]  /—The  Bar-Lock  Type-Writer  began  its  career  only  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  the  face  of  apparently  deep-rooted 
AxGUrUr  /  preferences  and  formidable  competition.  On  superior  merit  alone  it  has  overtaken  and  passed  all  competitors — and 
"  to-day  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  all  respects.    Such  a  record  is  only  true  of  remarkably  meritorious  articlt* 

Send  for  our  printed  matter,  giving  complete  history  of  our  triumph.  Free. 

THE  TYPE-WRITt£R  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

\2  &  14,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. ;  2$,  Market  St.,  Manchester ;   i,  So^thd|^n  St  i  Liverpool; 


22,  Renfield  St.,  Glasgow  ;  35,  Charles  St. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


March  2,  1S92. 
The  Trend  ^ne  trend  towards  socialism  this  month 
SocSSSm.   haS  been  Powerfully  accelerated  by  two 
Conservative  statesmen.     The  first  by 
what  he  did  not  do,  and  the  second  by  what  he  has 
tried  to  do.    The  first  is  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
whose   will,   as  proved   last   month,  showed  him 
possessed  of  a  personalty  of  £1,764,000.    What  was 
the  value  of  his  landed  property  nobody  knows, 
but  rumour,  which,  however,  may  be  entirely  false* 
estimates  it  at  at  least  as  much  again.    That  is  to  say, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  died  possessed  of  a  minimum 
fortune  of  a  million  and  three  quarters,  and  a  possi- 
ble fortune  of  three  and  a  half  millions.    This  enor- 
mous wealth  is  the  direct  product  of  a  monopoly— a 
monopoly,  although  distinctly  legal  and  due  to  his  own 
individual  enterprise,  is  nevertheless  a  property  which 
could  be  nationalised  without  any  serious  difficulty. 
But  that  is  not  the  moral  which  is  drawn  from 
Mr.    W.    H.     Smiths    will.     The  publication 
of    the  will    coincided    with   the  thick   of  the 
fight  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  London 
County  Council.   In  the  course  of  that  contest  it  was 
obvious,  first,  that  a  great  many  costly  things  were 
needed  in  London  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  ratepayer 
was  most  reluctant  to  consent  to  such  an  increase  of 
the  rates  as  was  indispensable  if  London  was  not  to 
become  bankrupt.    These  two  features — the  need  for 
increased  expenditure  and  the  poverty  of  the  rate- 
payer— gave  point  to  the  moral  drawn  from  the  will  of 
Mr.  Smith.    The  spectacle  of  an*  enormous  fortune 
accumulated  by  a  monopoly  in  a  single  lifetime,  the 
possessor  of  which  made  no  prevision  in  his  will  for 
the  return  of  even  one  per  cent,  of  it  to  the  city 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  made  his  wealth, 
naturally  set  people  thinking. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  a  citizen  of  more 
Mr"wSlth  S  Pubnc  spirit  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  he  was  a  good  man,  who  sin- 
cerely cared  for  the  common  weal.     His  private 
beneficence  was  much  greater  than  most  people  are 
aware  of,  but  none  of  these  facts  lessen,  if,  indeed,  they 
do  not  heighten,  the  fact  that  in  his  will  of  a  million  and 
three-quarters  nothing  was  left  to  the  public  or  the 
poor.    Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  growing  up- -on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  a  deep-rooted  jealousy  of 
enormous  fortunes.    We  have  not  yet  come  to  put  a 
price  on  the  head  of  a  millionaire  as  was  of  yore 
put  upon  the  head  of  a  wolf,  but  there  are  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  energetic  reformers  both  in 
England  and  America  who  seem  to  regard  that 
as  their  ultimate  goal.    Millionaires  will  be  allowed 
to  exist ;  but  they  must  justify  their  existence  lay 
proving  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  things  for 
the  public  which  the  public  cannot  do  for  itself; 
hence,  the  wise  millionaire  will  pay  liberal  ransom, 
not  only  during  his  life,  but   also  at  his  death. 
The  time  is  coming  when  such  a  will   as  that 
of    Mr.    Smith's,  with    one   million   and  three- 
quarters  made  over  to  friends  and  relatives,  and  not 
even  a  tithe   devoted  to   public   and  charitable 
objects,  will  be  regarded  as  much  a  disgrace  to  the 
family  in  which  the  will  is  proved,  as  the  birth 
of  a  bastard  on  the  record  of  an  English  lady. 
That  it  was  possible  for  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Smith 
to  make  such  a  will,  shows  the  urgent  necessity  for 
using  the  law  to  educate  the  conscience  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  ownership  of  wealth. 

The  means  for  doing  this  are  ready  to 
Delt^DuUes.1111116-    The  Proposal  to  levy  a  municipal 

death  duty  on  all  large  fortunes  has 
received  an  impetus  from  the  above  incident,  which. 
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Mr.  Sydney  Webb  probably  never  dreamed  of,  for  if  it 
had  been  the  law  that  the  municipality  had  a  right 
to  levy  a  tithe  upon  all  estates  above  a  million,  the 
London  County  Council  would  have  received  from  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith's  estate  a  sum  varying  from  £175,000 
to  £350,000.  It  is  probable  that  no  such  drastic  law 
as  that  of  the  tithe  will  be  passed,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  the  next  Parliament  will  not 
pass  before  an  energetic  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  death  duties,  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  a  graduated  death  duty  before  we  have  a 
graduated  income  tax.  At  first,  it  is  possible  that  the 
millionaire  may  be  allowed  an  option;  that  is  to 
say,  if  by  will  he  sets  aside  the  stipulated  minimum 
to  objects  of  public  utility  or  private  charity,  his 
estate  may  be  exempted  from  the  new  impost ;  but 
.should  he  entirely  ignore  the  claims  of  the  public, 
then  the  law  will  step  in  and  levy  the  proportion 
which  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  deems  to  be  fair 
and  just.  No  doubt  we  must  take  care  not  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  just  taxation  and  not  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  safety.  That  limit  in  theory  is 
olear  enough.  Taxation  should  never  be  pushed 
beyond  the  point  where  it  discourages  private  energy 
or  individual  enterprise.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that 
we  have  reached  that  frontier  in  the  case  of  the 
millionaire.  Every  millionaire  would  try  and  make 
himself  a  double  millionaire,  although  five  per  cent, 
was  levied  as  a  death  duty  on  every  hundred  thousand 
he  accumulated  above  the  first  million. 

The  second  impetus  in  the  Socialistic  di- 
MAllotment S  rection  is  that  which  has  been  given  by 
B1U'  Mr.  Chaplin's  Allotment  Bill.  No  doubt 
the  principles  of  peasant  proprietorship  and  Socialism 
are  as  diverse  as  the  poles,  but  the  principle  of  the 
Allotment  Bill  is  distinctly  Socialistic  and  is  capable 
of  application  to  many  other  industries  besides  that  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  Chaplin  proposes  that  the  County 
Council  should  be  allowed  to  borrow  ten  millions 
sterling  at  three  and  an  eighth  per  cent,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  land  from  owners  who  are 
willing  to  sell  and  re-selling  it  to  cultivators  who 
are  ready  to  buy,  on  paying  one  quarter  purchase- 
money  down  on  the  spot  and  repaying  the  rest 
in  fifty  years.  Money  is  also  to  be  lent  for  build- 
ings on  the  same  terms.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
that  the  Government  have  adopted,  thirty  years  after 
date,  one  of  the  favourite  measures  of  Bright  and 
CJobden.  Money  is  to  be  borrowed  to  the  extent 
of  a  penny  rate  over  the  whole  kingdom,  to  be 
invested  in  creating  peasant  proprietors,  who,  no 
-doubt,  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  become 


Socialists.  But  although  the  aim  of  Mr.  Chaplin  and 
his  colleagues  is  to  recruit  the  anti-Socialist  army,  the 
means  that  they  adopt  are  so  distinctly  Socialistic  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  their .  employment  will  far 
outweigh  the  remote  ulterior  consequences  at  which 
they  are  aiming. 


From  ihe  fa  I  Mall  Budget,"]  [Feb.  25'h.  1892. 

Haroourt't  your  friend,  not  "  Chaplin's  your  friend,  not 

Cuaplin."  Harcourt." 

An  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
Avuncular  paternal  theories  of  the  State,  but  it 
State,  wou]<j  seem  to  be  full  sail  towards  the  re- 
cognition of  the  State  as  "  my  uncle."  That  is  to  say, 
we  are  creating  a  kind  of  pawnbroker  State,  a  State 
which  will  act  as  a  financial  agent  on  a  large  scale 
between  the  capital  class  and  the  poor  man,  which 
is  exactly  what  the  pawnbroker  does  on  a  small 
scale.  The  State  is  to  borrow  money  in  large 
quantities  and  lend  it  to  the  agricultural  labourer 
to  set  him  up  in  business  on  his  own  account.  This 
is  a  proposal  so  popular  that  it  is  likely  to  be  catching. 
The  agricultural  labourer  is  not  the  only  toiler  who 
will  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  limitless  supply  of 
cheap  capital  in  order  to  start  in  business  for  himself. 
How  long,  I  wonder,  will  it  be  before  we  have,  let  us 
say,  a  Co-operative  Builders'  Union  applying  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  the  new  city  buildings  which 
the  County  Council  will  require,  on  condition  that  it 
is  allowed  to  borrow  the  necessary  capital  on  the 
Allotment  Bill  terms  ? 

Land      At  present  there  seems  but  little  anxiety 

PUlreland in  °n  ^e  °^  ^ose  to  whom  similar 

proposals  have  been  made  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileg&igit^b^43iQ^>gfe  Act, 
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which  was  to  be  the  supreme  pacificatory  measure 
of  the  present  administration,  became  law  last  session ; 
but,  according  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  it  has  so  far  been 
almost  a  dead  letter.  The  Irish  tenants,  who  were 
by  that  Act  afforded  facilities  for  becoming  proprietors, 
which  seemed  to  most  of  us  here  in  England  far  in 
excess  of  any  claim  which  might  reasonably  be  ad- 
vanced by  private  citizens,  unless  the  State  were  to 
become  the  universal  "  uncle  "  of  all  its  members,  do  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages  offered  them.  Even 
the  Times  had  to  admit  that  the  Chief  Secretary's 
"  explanation  was  by  no  means  adequate."  "  The  Act 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  into  operation  at  all." 
It  is,  as  even  this  authority  admits  "an  apparent 
failure,"  and  this  "undoubtedly  tells  against  the 
Unionist  cause." 

There  seems  to  be  something  fatal  about 
S^ltsPafF.  sixtn  sessions.    In  1880  Lord  Beacons- 
field  met  the  Parliament  elected  in  1874 
determined  to  signalise  his  last  session  by  measures 
of  social  reform.    The  first  and  the  greatest  of  these 
was  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  water  supply  of 
Ixmdon  from  the  hand  of  the  companies  to  that  of  a 
representative  board.     The  scheme  was  not  a  bad 
one;  it  was  based  upon  the  principles  which  have 
been  acted  upon  by  Parliament  in  relation  to  almost 
every  provincial  town  in  the  kingdom.   Taking  the 
Stock  Exchange  value  of  the  water  companies  at 
twenty-four  millions,  he  added  nine  millions  as  com- 
pensation for  compulsory  purchase  and  prospec- 
tive profits,  and  the  whole  of  the  water  companies'  pro- 
perty would  have  been  transferred — lock,  stock, 
and  barrel — to  the  public  for  the  sum  of  thirty-three 
millions.    The  House  of  Commons  rose  up  against  it. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  went  for  the  bill  in  his  best 
Whitechapel  style,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  all  up  with  the  Government.    The  Water 
Bill  was  abandoned,  and  the  House  dissolved.  The 
Liberals  came  back  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 
But  to-day,  if  we  were  to  buy  the  water  companies  up 
at  their  Stock  Exchange  value,  without  paying  one 
cent  for   compulsory  purchase,  it  would  cost  us 
the  exact  sum  which  Lord  Cross  offered  twelve 
years  ago.      In   1885,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
in  his  sixth  session,  his  Government  succumbed  to 
internal  dissensions.    The  Cabinet  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  upon  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in 
Ireland,  the  authority  of  Lord  Spencer  being  on  the 
side  of  a  renewal  of  modified  coercion,  while  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  threatened  disruption 
if  any  exceptional  legislation  was  resorted  to.  The 
Cabinet,  so  divided  and  distracted,  sought  refuge  in 


a  fall  which  they  rather  courted  on  the  subject  of 
allotments.  Now  we  have  the  sixth  session  of  the 
Parliament  of  1886;  and  once  again  the  familiar 
phenomenon  is  reproducing  itself,  The  Ministerial 
majority  seems  to  have  gone  to  pieces.  The  only 
question  that  is  under  discussion  at  St.  Stephen's 
is  when  the  dissolution  will  take  place. 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  cause  of 
Mr  SSbu^r  S  this  8tate  of  things.    Mr.  Balfour,  whose 

advent  to  the  Leadership  was  hailed  with 
paeans  of  jubilation  by  his  own  party,  has  made  a  very 
bad  beginning.  The  House  of  Commons,  accustomed 
to  the  painstaking,  businesslike,  methodical  methods 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  has  not  yet  learned  to  tolerate 
the  gay  insouciance  of  his  somewhat  supercilious  suc- 
cessor; and  to  the  intense  disappointment  of  his 
friends,  and  the  exultant  delight  of  his  enemies,  Mr. 
Balfour  has  failed  to  control  the  assembly  of  which  he 
is  the  nominal  chief.  He  comes  down  late  and  is 
seldom  in  his  place  during  question  time.  He  has  not 
doffed  that  somewhat  haughty  manner  which  sat  so 
badly  on  him  at  the  Irish  Office,  and  he  has  not  dis- 
played that  close  attention  to  details  of  management 
which  is  indispensable  if  affairs  have  to  go  smoothly. 
But  worse  than  all  this,  he  seems  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  have  been  lacking  in  presence  of  mind 
and  in  instant  decision.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  quick  to  discern  the 
lack  of  business  capacity  in  its  members,  has  simply 
got  out  of  hand,  and  the  condition  of  things  is  such 
that  many  Conservative  members  are  crying  out  for 
an  early  dissolution  to  deliver  them  from  what  lies 
before. 

The  Shadow       j118^06  *°         Balfour,  it  must  be 

of  the  admitted  that  seldom  has  a  leader  under- 
Dlssolutton. 

taken  a  task  more  difficult  under  more 
difficult  circumstances.  The  best  of  leaders  cannot 
lead  if  his  followers  are  not  there,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  Ministerial  position  is  that  Ministers  cannot 
keep  their  followers  together  at  Westminster ;  they 
are  all  over  the  country  speechifying,  canvassing,  and 
preparing  for  the  coming  election.  As  a  result,  the 
Ministerial  majority,  which  in  1886  was  a  solid 
phalanx  of  one  hundred,  went  down  to  twenty- 
one  on  the  first  critical  division  of  the  session, 
on  Mr.  Sexton's  amendment,  and  when  it  subse- 
quently rose  to  forty-seven,  it  was  regarded  as  quite  a 
triumph  by  the  Unionist  whips.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  the  Ministerialists  have  found  themselves  in 
an  absolute  minority  of  the  House,  and  have  only 
been  saved  from  defeat  by  the  prolongation  of  Minis- 
terialist speeches,  which  enabled  them  to  avert  a 
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calamity  in  the  lobby.    Everything,  in  short,  fore- 
shadows a  speedy  coup  de  grdce. 
The  Local  To  make  matters  worse,  the  experience 
Government  of  1880  seems  to  be  repeated  with  almost 

Bill  • 

curious  exactitude.  Lord  Cross's  Water 
Bill  was  the  last  straw  which  broke  the  camel's  back 
when  the  Government,  which  it  was  said  at  the  time 
had  come  in  on  beer,  went  out  on  water.  The 
Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  with  which  Mr.  Balfour 
was  to  crown  the  edifice  of  his  Irish  administration, 
has  been  as  unfortunate  as  the  Water  Bill.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Mr.  Balfour  seemed  to  be  riding  for 
a  fall.  Probably  no  minister  ever  introduced  a 
measure  which  he  did  so  much  to  belittle  as  the 
Leader  of  the  House'  of  Commons  on  this  occasion. 
The  clever  little  sketch  by  Mr.  Gould,  which  we  re- 
produce from  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  represents  with 
felicity  Mr.  Balfour's  tone  in  introducing  his  Bill. 
He  held  it  up  before  the  House  much  as  a  man 
would  hold  up  a  dead  cat  by  the  tail,  with  apologies 

for  displaying  the  stinking 
carcase,  and  only  touching 
it  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers;  but  as  it  had  to 
be  done,  going  through 
the  task  with  a  manifest 
distaste  which  he  did  not 
in  the  least  attempt  to 
conceal.  The  Bill,  which, 
like  Lord  Cross's  Water 
Bill,  is  not  a  bad  Bill,  is 
on, the  whole  one  which 
deserved  a  better  fate.  The 
chief  of  the  excrescences 
which  led  to  the  roar  of 
hilarious  contempt  which 
rang  throughout  the  land 
on  its  publication  was 
provoked  by  a  mere  accident.  If  Mr.  Balfour 
had  slightly  altered  the  concatenation  of  his  sentences 
he  would  have  blunted  the  chief  weapon  of  his 
adversaries.  Unfortunately  he  played  directly  into 
their  hands,  and  they  were  prompt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  thus  given  them.  The  story  runs — 
which,  if  it  is  not  true,  is  at  least  well  invented — that 
the  day  after  the  introduction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  Mr.  Plunket  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  boisterous  merriment  in  the  room  next  to 
his  own  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  standing 
it  for  a  little  while  he  sent  a  policeman  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  these  excessive  guffaws.  The 
constable  returned  and  reported  that  some  workmen 
were  engaged   in   repairing  the  adjoining  room. 


THE  LITTLE  BILL. 
(From  the  Pall  Mall  Budget, 
Feb.  26,  1892.) 


"  Yes,  but  what  are  they  laughing  at  ?  "  "  They  are 
discussing  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,"  was 
the  reply. 

This    much  ridiculed    measure    is  an 
thTl)Sk  *n  attemPt  to  establish  county  government 

in  Ireland  somewhat  on  the  basis  of  the 
English  County  Councils,  although  the  illiterates  have 
been  disfranchised.  Voting  is  to  be  cumulative,  as  in  the 
School  Board  elections,  and  various  checks,  more  or 
less  worthless,  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  abuse  of   power  by  the  new  elective 
bodies.    Considering  that  it  is  the  first  article  of  faith . 
with  the  majority  of  the  House  that  the  Irish  are 
not  fit  to  govern  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  condemn 
the  Government  for  introducing  some  checks ;  and 
considering  also  that  in  the  give  and  take  of  the  fierce 
battle  in  Committee  something  must  always  be  sacri- 
ficed, it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Balfour  overloaded  his 
Bill  with  safeguards,  probably  with  the  intention  of 
having  an  ample  stock  with  which  to  feed  the  wolves 
who  were  soon  to  be  howling  on  his  track.    All  that 
might  have  been  overlooked  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unlucky  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  describing 
one  of  his  precious  safeguards.     At  the  present 
moment  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  in  England 
that  when  a  School  Board — in  the  opinion  of  the 
Education  Department — fails  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  either  from  neglect  or  from  incompetency,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  the  Education  Department 
has  absolute  power  to  wipe  that  School  Board  out  of 
existence,  and  set  up  nominees  of  its  own  to  adminis- 
ter the  Education  Act.   By  the  law  of  Ireland,  similar 
powers  are  vested  in  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
the  case  of  Boards  of  Guardians.     Nothing  could 
have  been  simpler  or  easier  for  Mr.  Balfour  than  to 
have  incorporated  in  his  Local  Government  Bill  the 
right  to  suspend  any  County  Council  that  was  guilty  of 
such  misconduct  and  replace  it  by  paid  administrators, 
following    therein    a    well-established  precedent. 
Unfortunately,  in  an  evil  moment,  under  what 
prompting   who    can    say,  Mr.    Balfour  thought 
of  making  a  concession  to  his  opponents,  and  in- 
stead of  vesting  the  power  to  inflict  the  capital 
punishment  in  a  Government  Board,  he  interposed 
between  the  Board  and  the  Council  two  judges,  before 
whom  the  accused  Council  was  to  have  a  right  of 
hearing,  so  that  they  could  not  be  condemned  with- 
out a  fair  hearing  and  a  right  of  appeal  from  the 
bureaucracy  at  Dublin  to  an  independent  tribunal 
sitting  on  the  spot.    But,  as  Mr.  Balfour  put  it,  the 
election  judges  were  to  try  the  County  Council  and 
suspend  them  if  they  were  found  guilty.  Instantly 
the  grotesque  picture  of  the  County  Council  put  in 
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the  dock  and  tried  for  its  life  struck  the  imagination 
of  the  public,  and  one  roar  of  laughter  went  up  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  The  bill  was 
christened  "Put  -  the -County  -  Council  -  in  -  the  -  Dock 
Bill,"  and  poor  Mr.  Balfour  looked  round  in  vain, 
even  among  his  own  partisans  and  the  Unionist 
press,  for  an  encouraging  word.  All  this  disaster 
befell  him  simply  because  he  endeavoured  to  give 
the  County  Council  a  safeguard  against  being  un- 
justly suppressed,  which  he  could  have  omitted,  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  with  advantage  both  to 
himself  and  his  Bill. 

.  .  .    Local  Government  is  not  the  only  thorny 
The  Irish       .  »  -  1    »  ^ 

Education  Irish  subject  with  which  the  Government 

has  to  deal  this  session.  The  Irish 
Education  Bill  is  another  measure  which  will  give 
them  much  trouble  and  excite  sectarian  passions 
that  blaze  fiercely  enough  if  the  embers  are  well 
stirred.  The  Irish  Education  Bill  proposes  to  apply 
compulsion  for  the  first  time  to  all  irish  children 
between  six  and  fourteen,  but  those  over  eleven  may 
go  to  work  if  they  have  passed  a  certain  standard. 
£ 200,000  a  year  will  be  paid  to  Ireland  for  educa- 
tion, and  all  schools  where  the  fees  are  not  more  than 
6s.  2d.  per  child  per  annum  will  be  made  free  schools. 
It  is  a  scandal  to  our  legislation  that  Ireland 
should  have  had  to  wait  for  compulsory  education 
nearly  twenty  years  after  it  had  been  extended  to 
England.  But  to  deny  the  Irish  the  privilege  which 
we  have  long  ago  claimed  for  ourselves,  and  then  to 
upbraid  them  for  ignorance,  is  not  quite  the  act  of  a 
just  judge. 

Education      •^ne  °iuestion  0I*  education  is  one  which 
in        has  small  regard  for  the  peace  of  cabinets. 

Germany,  ^jj^jy  ^e  shadow  of  a  great  controversy 
on  this  subject  darkens  the  political  horizon  in 
America,  but  the  storm  has  burst  with  violence  over 
the  German  Empire,  The  Kaiser,  in  his  vehement , 
headstrong  fashion,  has  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
evils  of  modem  society  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
forgotten  God — which  is  no  doubt  absolutely  true, 
for  this  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  afflict  man- 
kind. Starting  from  this  incontrovertible  premiss, 
he  jumps  at  a  bound  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  recall 
men  to  a  knowledge  of  their  Maker,  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  to  employ  the  constable  and  the  State 
machinery  in  support  of  the  Almighty,  whom  he 
describes  as  "  our  ally  of  Rossbach  and  Dennewitz." 
At  Rossbach  and  Dennewitz,  Providence  aided  the 
Prussians ;  now  it  is  time  for  the  Prussians  to  use 
their  battalions  in  support  of  their  former  ally: 
hence  the  School  Bill  which  is  exciting  the  liveliest 
opposition  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  The 


substance  of  this  measure  is  that  primary  education 
is  to  be  henceforth  strictly  denominational.     "  De- 
nominationalism, "  says    General   Capri vi,   "  alone 
can  help  in  pulling  down  Socialism."  Religious 
instruction  is   to   be  made   compulsory,  and  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
sect  to  which  the  school  is  appropriated  ;  the  clergy- 
man is  also  to  correct  and  advise  the  teacher.  To 
the  German,  the  schoolhouse  is  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye,  and  German  culture  has  for  generations  been  con- 
temptuous both  of  the  priest  and  the  orthodox  Evan- 
gelical.   Imagine,  therefore,  the  dismay  with  which 
cultured  and  sceptical  Germany  hears  the  word  of 
command  that  all  schoolmasters  in  the  future  must 
march  under  the  colours  of  one  or  other  description 
of  priest.    No  sooner  was  the  bill  introduced  than  it 
became  evident  that  the  Government  had  entered  upon 
one  of  the  cyclone  centres  of  modern  politics.  Caprivi 
and  his  colleagues,  who  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  their  Imperial  master,  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  splits  which  rent  their  majority  in  two 
or  even  into  three  factions,  while  they  were  left 
to  depend  upon  none  but  the  clerical  Centre.  When 
they  were  struggling  with  every  wave,  the  storm  of 
dissatisfaction,  increasing  day  by  day  and  almost 
hour  by  hour  in  every  great  centre  of  population,  it 
occurred  to  the  German  Emperor  that  he  could  not 
do  better  than  address  the  whole  of  his  subjects  as 
through  a  speaking  trumpet.  Assuredly,  never  did  the 
shouting  Emperor  roar  more  loudly  at  his  insubor- 
dinate crew. 

The       The  Brandenburg  speech  which  he  ad- 
Brandenburg  dressed  to  the   Brandenburg  Diet  is 
Sneeoh 

unique,  even  among  those  of  this  extra- 
ordinary sovereign  : — 

It  has,  I  regret  to  say,  become  the  custom  to  grumble 
at  and  find  fault  with  all  that  the  Government  does.  For 
the  most  trivial  reasons  men's  minds  are  disturbed  in  this 
way,  and  their  pleasure  in  life,  and  in  the  life"  and  pros- 
perity of  our  great  German  Fatherland,  embittered.  This 
grumbling  and  cavilling  gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  our 
country  is  the  most  unhappy  in  the  world,  and  the  worst 
governed,  and  that  to  live  in  it  is  to  be  miserable.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  we,  of  coarse,  all  know ;  but  would 
it  not  be  better  if  these  dissatisfied  grumblers  were  to 
scatter  the  dust  of  Germany  off  their  shoes  and  fly  with 
all  possible  speed  from  our  wretched  and  deplorable  sur- 
roundings 1  By  so  doing  they  would  benefit  themselves 
and  do  us  a  great  favour.  Quieter  days  will  follow,  pro- 
vided that  our  people  devote  themselves  religiously  to 
their  appointed  task,  and,  refusing  to  be  misled  by  voices 
from  abroad,  put  their  trust  in  God  and  the  loyal  and 
solicitous  efforts  of  their  hereditary  Ruler.  The  assured 
knowledge  that  your  sympathy  loyally  attends  me  in  my 
work  inspires  me  with  fresh  strength  to  persevere  in  my 
task  and  to  advance  along  the  path  marked  out  for  me  by 
Heaven.  To  this  are  added  the  sense  of  responsibility  to 
our  Supreme  Lord  above,  and  my  unshakeable  conviction 
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that  He,  our  former  ally  at  Rossbach  and  Dennewitz, 
will  nut  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  He  has  taken  such 
infinite  pains  with  our  ancient  Brandenburg  and  our 
House  that  we  cannot  suppose  He  has  done  this  for  no 
purpose.  No  ;  on  the  contrary,  men  of  Brandenburg, 
we  have  a  great  future  before  us,  and  I  am  leading  you 
towards  days  of  glory  !  Do  not  let  your  trust  in  the 
future  be  weakened,  or  your  delight  in  co-operating 
with  me  be  dashed,  by  complaints  and  the  dissatisfied 
chatter  of  Parties.  Watchwords  alone  are  not  enough, 
and  to  tbid  incessant  cavilling  at  the  new  policy  and  the 
men  who  are  carrying  it  out  I  return  the  firm  and 
unqualified  reply,  "  My  course  is  the  right  one,  and  it 
will  be  persevered  in. 

^       Almost  immediately  after  the  delivery  of 

DifnUBdrffn6S  r61118'1*^8'0!6  harangue  there  were 
bread  riots  in  Berlin  which  seem  to 
have  curiously  resembled  the  out-of-work  demonstra- 
tions which  took  place  in  London  at  the  time  when 
the  people  were  first  driven  out  of  Trafalgar  Square. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  why  there  should  be  such  out- 
breaks just  now,  but  there  is  great  distress  both  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  When  people  are  hungry 
governments  are  uncomfortable — that  is  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  all  politics.  Starvation  is  the  great 
Revolutionist,  and  the  pinch  of  hunger  has,  in  every 
age,  been  the  chief  argument  to  drive  men  to  the  push  of 
pike.  The  demonstrators  in  Berlin  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  insurrectionary  aims ;  they  were  simply  utter- 
ing a  more  or  less  aimless  cry  of  hungry  impatience. 
The  police  whacked  them  with  the  flat  of  their  sabres, 
drove  them  hither  and  thither  in  the  fashion  of  our 
Scotland  Yard  constables  in  the  time  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  and  succeeded  at  last,  after  a  few  shops  had 
been  plundered,  in  quelling  the  turbulent  out-of-works. 
The  Kaiser  rode  through  the  demonstrators  smoking 
a  cigarette,  wondering,  mayhap,  whether  his  celestial 
ally,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Hohenzollerns,  was 
going  to  stand  by  him  in  the  present  crisis.  There  is 
nothing  of  Hamlet  about  this  young  ruler.  He  sees 
that  the  "  time  is  out  of  joint,"  but  so  far  from  saying 
"  0  cursed  spite  that  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it 
right,"  no  other  arrangement  of  providence  so 
entirely  commends  itself  to  his  judgment.  If  he  had 
had  to  fix  things  up  for  himself  he  would  not  have 
had  them  otherwise. 

London  has  been  electing  the  County 


London 

ity 

Council. 


County     Council,  and  the  result  of  the  contest — 


not  of  the  poll — which,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  is  still  some  days  distant — has  considerably 
astonished  the  somewhat  inert  public  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  attempt  to  fight  the  election  on  an 
Imperial  party  issue  utterly  failed.  The  whole 
interest  in  the  struggle  was  municipal  and  almost 
solely  municipal.  Both  parties  were  sorely  put  to  it 
to  find  good  candidates — a  fact  which  brings  into 


strong  relief  the  absurdity  of  confining  the  choice  of 
the  ratepayers  to  those  capable  persons  who  wear 
trousers — but  the  Moderates  were  less  successful  than 
their  opponents.  Candidate  for  candidate,  the 
Progressives  put  three  men  into  the  field  of 
recognised  capacity  for  one  who  would  consent  to 
stand  for  their  opponents,  and  a  mere  comparison  of 
the  lists  before  the  ballot-boxes  were  opened  showed 
unmistakably  where  lay  the  balance  of  enthusiasm  of 
capacity  and  of  faith. 
The  Antl-  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  attack  on 
Crusade  opium  trade  in  India  and  China  is 
about  to  be  revived  with  redoubled  vigour. 
Prolonged  religious  meetings  have  been  held  in 
London,  crowded  public  meetings  have  been  held  in 


LORD  LA.NSDOWNB. 
(From  a  photograph  by  the  Htrioseopk  Co.) 

the  provinces,  at  all  of  which  the  sacred  duty  of 
extirpating  the  production  and  sale  of  opium  in  India 
has  been  much  insisted  on.  So  much  have  some  good 
people  taken  this  to  heart  that  they  declare  their 
readiness  to  pay,  if  need  be,  a  twopenny  income-tax 
for  ever  in  order  to  relieve  the  national  conscience 
from  the  shame  of  this  accursed  trade.  To  people  in 
this  mood,  Lord  Lansdowne  appears  a  very  authentic 
incarnation  or  the  powers  of  evil,  and  the  press  and  the 
platform  resound  with  denunciations  of  his  despatch 
on  the  subject.  There  is  little  doubt  that  at  the 
General  Election  most  candidates  will  promise  to  do 
something.  It  is,  however,  more  doubtful  whether 
many  will  screw  themselves  up  to  the  twopenny 
income-tax  point. 
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DIARY  FOR  FEBRUARY- 

WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  LEADING  MEN  WHO  HAVE  DIED. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

.Feb  ).  Naval  Exhibition  at  Liverpool  opened 
by  Lord  George  Hamilton. 
New  French  Tariff  came  into  operation* 
Revolt  at  Pahang  oollapaed. 
3  Iilsh  Landowners'  Convention  at  Leinster. 
6.  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Nati  roalist  Party  at 
Dublin-   Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  re-elected 
Chairman. 

Mr  Alderman  Cotton  elected  City  Cham- 
berlain. 

7  Great  Fire  at  New  York    Many  lives  lost. 


SIR  JAMBS  CAIRO. 

(From  a  phot  graph  by  Elliott  and  Fry. 

Sir  Charles  Hall.  Q.C.,  M.P.,  elected  Re- 
corder of  London. 

M  etlng  of  Liberal  Unionises  at  Dwonshire 
House.   Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  elected 


Deputation  from  tb*  London  Trades  Coun- 
cil to  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  subject 
of  Free  Speech  in  the  Metropolis 
Metropolitan  Markets  closed  because  of  the 
outbreak  of  Ca'tle  Disease. 
«.  Opening  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing. 
10.  Bxecution  of  the  Xeres  Anarchists. 
General  8trike  of  London  Coal  Porters. 

12.  Enthusiastic  Reception  of  General  Bjoth 

at  Southampton. 
End  of  the  Coal  Porters'  Strike. 
Failure  of  the  Swiss  Negotiations  with 

Italy. 

The  Government  BUI  on  Associations  in- 
troduced. 
Bomb  Outrage  st  Lisbon. 

13.  8aWaUun  Army  Demonstration  in  Hyde 

Statement  of  the  Greek  Premier  on  the 
Finances  of  the  Country. 

6lL  ?'  Griffith's  Slanifestn  on  the 
Coloured  Labour  Question,  issued  at  Bris- 
bane. 

New  Ministry  in  Victoria,  with  Mr.  Shlels 
as  Premier. 

}*•  JfHfloaeBiotinthePineus. 

15.  Mrst  Trial  of  the  Slms-Bdison  Tornado. 

^uiJJSiisf: Deraomtrat,on  atthe  A«ri- 

DeJjJ^A^mKeicbstsgon  Cruelty  in  the 
.16.  ^»JlonArmy  Meeting  at.  Exeter  Hall. 

J?*f°e~  PrT"ch  Chamber  on  the 
effect  of  the  New  Tariff. 

i         J??11?*  2f th<  toL,Wi  Society. 

Wberal  Unionist  Council  at  Westminster. 
17  JPfyf11  «f>  iMtied  to  the  French  Bishops. 
17.  Third   Annual   Meeting   of  the  Rural 
Labourers'  League. 


17.  Conference  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Morality  and 

Liquor  Legislation. 

18.  The  French  Cabinet  defeated  in  the  Chamber 

on  the  Associations  Bill.  Resignation  of 
the  Ministry. 

19.  Severe  Fighting  at  Sadone,  Barman. 

20.  Labour  Congress  at  Brussels. 
Opening  of  the  new  Hungarian  Diet. 
Conference  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  on 

t  he  County  Council  Election. 
22.  Acquittal  of  M.  Tilooopis  on  the  Charge  of 
misappropriating  money  belonging  to  a 
Certain  railway. 
Deputation  to  Mr.  Matthews  on  the  Ex* 

tension  of  the  Cab  Radius. 
Speech  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  in  the 

Hungarian  Parliament. 
Defeat  of    the    Kaonyens  near  Sadone, 
Burmah. 

Deputation  to  Mr.  Matthews  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  Open-Air  Meetings  in  London. 
Bast  of  the  late  Mr.  Fnth  in  the  County 

Hall  unveiled  by  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
Second  reading  of  the  Customs  Duties  Bill 
at  Sydoey. 

Great  Meeting  at  St  James's  Hall  to  pro- 
test against  the  Programme  of  the  Pro- 
gressist Candidates  for  the  London 
County  Council. 
Fall  of  a  chimney  at  Cleckheaton.  Fourteen 
killed. 

Opening  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Conference  at 

Fishmongers'  HalL 
Opening  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
WOTmanB  8uffratT«    Meeting  at  Prince's 
Hall. 

Attempted  Assassination  of  Dr.  Vulkovitob, 
Bulgarian  Diplomatic  Agent  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

Secon**  reading  of  the  Divorce  Amendment 

BUI  at  Sydney. 
Openingcl  the  Newfoundland  Legislature. 
Serious  Rioting  In  Berlin. 

26.  Death  of  Dr.  Vuikovitch. 

New  Cabinet  formed  In  France  with  M. 

Loubet  as  Premier. 
Nomination  of  Candidates  for  the  London 

County  Council. 
Debate  in  the  Spanish  Senate  on  the  spread 

of  Socialist  and  Anarchist  Principles. 

27.  Renewed  Rioting  in  Berlin. 

Launch  of  H.M.S.  Repulse  at  Pembroke. 

28.  Socialist  Disturbance  at  Chelsea. 

29.  Dynamite  Outrage  in  Paris. 

Judgment  given  in  the  Sayward  Case  In 

favour  of  the  United  States. 
Nonconformist  Meeting  in  Support  of  the 

Progressive  Party  of  the  County  Council 

at  the  Memorial  HalL 


BY- ELECTION. 
Feb.  IS.   Liverpool— Evtrton. 

jn  ?£kJ-  A*  wm°*(C)  returned  unopposed. 

In  1886  i  |  In  1886: 

(C.)  3,789  (C.)  3.683 

<L.)2.rasl  (L.)  2,641 

Con.  majority  807  |      Con.  majority  "739 

NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

2-  L?"1  Salisbury,  at  Exeter,  on  the  General 
Election. 

Lfor  Ireland ^  RydC' 011  Gov«ro™eot 
Mr.  Walter 'Long,  at  Bristol,  on  L  eal 
Government  for  Ireland. 

3>  Mo  .Pw H'  .FoJrler.  **  Plymouth,  on  Lord 

Salisbury's  Exeter  Speech. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  at  B.lstol,  on  Local 

Government  for  Ireland. 
Sir  Cbarles  Russell,  at  Hackney,  on  the 

Policy  of  the  Government. 
Dnke  of  Aberoorn,  at  Leinster.  on  ihe  Land 

Purchase  Act. 
M.  Tesla  on  Electricity. 

4*  L£d  5?l?bllry'*t  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
Hospitals. 

.   5!r  ^V?.00™1  nn  Political  Education. 
6.  Sir  William  Harcoort,  at  South  mpton, 
on  the  Government. 


5.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  at  Kennlngton,  on 

the  Lioeral  Programme  and  London 
Reform. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  at  Lockerbie,  on  Lord 
Salisbury's  Exeter  Speech. 

6.  Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Newcastle,  on  Pensions. 
8.  Prof.  Stuart,  at  Shoreditoh,  on  tne  London 

Liberal  Programme. 
Sir  M.  B.  Grant  Duff,  at  the  London 
University  on  the  Pamirs. 

10.  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  at  the  Chamber  of  Ship- 

ping, on  the  Navv. 
Sir  C.  Russtll.  at  St.  George's-in-tbe-Bast. 

on  the  London  Liberal  Programme. 
Sir  J.Lubbock  on  the  Albert  University. 
Lord  Carrington,  at  Liverpool,  on  Home 

Role. 

Sir  Henry  James,  at  Bury,  on  Horns  Rule. 

11.  Marquis  of  Rlpon,  at  Hackney,  on  Home 

Rule  for  Ireland. 
Lord  Lamington,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
Indo-Cbina. 

12.  Mr.  Sbaa  Lefevre,  at  Holloway  HaU.  on  the 

London  Liberal  Programme. 
Lord  Hersohell,  at  Portsmouth,  on  Home 

Rule  for  Ireland. 
16.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  at  Chelsea,  on  Home 

Rule  and  the  Liberal  Programme. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Finsbury,  on  the 

Liberal  Party. 

16.  Mr.  Sranafeld,  at  Clapham,  on  the  Liberal 

Party. 

Mr.  Mundella  on  Voluntary  Schools  and 

Free  Education. 
Lord  Cross,  at  Wellingborough ,  on  the 

Political  Situation. 

17.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  at  the  Constitutional 

Club,  on  Home  Rule. 
Lord  Cross,  at  Liverpool,  on  Sir  W.  Her- 
eon rt. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  at  Whltechapel.  on 
Ireland,  the  Newcastle  Programme,  Lon- 
don Government,  etc. 

18.  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke,  at  the  Education  Depart- 

ment, on  Agricultural  Education. 
Mr.  Edward  Stanhope  on  Rifle  Ranges. 
Mr.  Mundella,  at  Kensington,  on  London 

Questions. 


SIR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL. 
(/  root  a  photograph  by  Russell  and  Sons.) 

19.  Mr.  Forwood,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  Irish 

Loc»l  Government  Bill. 
Sir  W.  Marriott,  at  Brighton,  on  the  Irish 

Local  Government  Bllf 
Pi  of.  James  BVyce,  at  Wandsworth,  on  the 

Irish  Local  Government  Bill  and  the 

Municipal  Government  of  London. 

20.  Mr.  Ash  mead -Bartlett,  at  Sheffield,  on  the 

Irish  Local  Government  Bill. 
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THE  LATE  LORD  JlSTICE  COTTON. 
{From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  and  Fryt ) 

20.  Si- M.E.Grant  Duff,  at  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  on  ihe  Importance  of  History  in 
Education. 

22.  Mr.  Omp*>f»lt-Bannerman,  at  Peckham,  on 

tiiti  Irish  Local  Government  Bill. 
Prof.  James  Bryce.  at  Biw,  on  the  Irish 

Local  G  >vernraent  Bill,  e'c. 
Mr.  Sex i on,  at  Fulham,  on  Horn**  Rul». 

23.  Mr.  Edw.  Stanhope,  at  Wbiicchapel,  on  the 

Political  Siruatioo. 
Sir  L«on  Piayfair,  at  St  John's  Wood,  rn 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  lrUh 
Bill. 

Lord  Rlpon,  at  Brixton,  on  the  London 
County  Counoil  and  Mr.  Balfour's  Irish 
Bill. 

24.  The  Due*  of  Cambridge,  at  the  United 

Service  Institution,  on  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 
The  German  Emperor  on  Political  D I  (con- 
tent, 

Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  at  B&yswa'er,  on  the 

County  Council 
Mr.  Go* c ben.  at.  Epsom,  on  the  Irish  L  cal 

Government  B'll. 


MR.   HENRY  WALTER  BATES. 
iFrom  a  photograph  '/y  J.  Thompson.  Grosv  nor 
Street.) 


Birl  Cadogaa,  st  Btfh,  on  the  Irish  Bill. 

Lord  Kimberley,  at  Walworth,  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  London.. 

Mr.  Jotin  Morley,  at  Reading,  on  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill. 

Mr.  lialfour,  on  Local  Taxation. 

Lord  Ripon.  at  Chelsea,  on  the  London 
County  Council. 

Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  at  Hackney,  on  the  Irish 
Policy  of  the  Government. 

Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede,  at  the  Nationsl 
Liberal  Club,  on  the  Poor  Law  and  State 
Pensions. 

Sir  Henry  James,  at  St.  James's  H  ill,  on 
tbe  County  Council. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  at  Norwood,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Home  Rule  Policy. 

Mr.  Osboroe  Morgan,  at  Hampstead,  on  the 
Irish  Bill. 

Lord  Boaebery,  at  Osnaburgh  Strtet,  on  the 

County  Council. 
Earl  Spencer,  at  Walsall,  on  the  Irish  Bill. 
Mr.  Jackion.  at  Leeds,  on  the  IrJsrj  Bill. 
Mr.  Stuart  Woitley,  at  Pinsbury,  on  the 

Iri  <h  Bill. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Lambeth,  on  the 

County  Council. 
Mr.  Juttin  McCarthy,  at  Cambridge,  on  the 

Irish  Bill. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  at  Bermondsey,  on  the 

Coming  Elections. 
Sir  W.  Haroourt,  at  BUckheath,  on  tbe 

Government. 
Lord  Ro8»b<sry,  at  Biahopegate,   on  the 

County  Council. 
Sir  Cnaries  Russell,  at  the  Eighty  Club,  on 

tbe  Coming  Elections. 
Mr.  J.  Stansfeid,  at  Islington,  on  the  I  ish 

BiU. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Feb.  9.  Opening  of  the  Session.  Tbe  Queen's 
Speech  having  been  read,  the  Address  in 
reply  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley 
and  seconded  by  Lord  Lamington.  The 
Address  was  agreed  to,  and  Lord  Cross's 
Iodiar  Councils  Bill  was  read  for  the  first 
time. 

15.  Lord  Herschell's  Infants'  Betting  Bill  read 

for  the  first  time. 
Second  reading  of  the  Indian  Councils  Act 

(1861)  Amendment  Bill. 
Discussion  on  the  County  Councils  and 

Technical  Education. 
Seoond  Reading  of  the  Eatt  India  Officers 

BUI. 

19.  Seoond  Reading  of  the  Evidence  in  Criminal 
Cases  Bill. 

19.  The  Indian  Councils  Bill  passed  through 
Committee.  First  reading  of  the  Con- 
veyancing Bill. 
Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases  Bill  passed 
through  Committee.  Indian  Councils 
Bill  parsed. 
Second  Reading  of  the  Betting  and  Loans 

(Infants)  BUI. 
Third  Reading  of  the  Infants  Betting  and 
Loans  Bill  and  of  the  Evidence  in  Criminal 
Cases  BUI. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
\  b.  9  Opening  of  the  Session.  Tbe  Queen's 
Speech  having  been  read,  the  Address  in 
reply  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  Hodge  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Milvain.  Sir  W.  Har- 
oourt opened  the  debate  which  followed, 
and  pressed  for  information  as  to  tbe 
Intentions  of  Mr.  Goschen  with  regard  to 
t  he  currency.  An  Amendment  m  »ved  by 
Mr.  James  Lowther  on  tbe  subject  of 
Commercial  Treaties  having  been  nega- 
tived, the  Debate  was  Adjourned. 
10.  The  Debate  on  the  Address  continued  by 
Mr.  Broad  hurst,  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Jarms 
Lowther,  and  Mr.  Matthews. 
Th-  Debate  on  the  Address  resumed,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  made  another 
attack  on  his  former  colleagues,  was 
answered  by  Mr.  John  Morlev. 
Tbe  Adjourned  Debate  on  Mr.  J.  Red- 
mond's Amendment  to  the  Address  re- 
sumed by  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald.  8ir  Wm. 
Haroourt,  in  reply,  dissociated  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  Self- Government  from  tbe 
obj-cts  of  Feuianism.  The  Amendment 
rejected  by  168  to  97. 
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15.  Debate  on  the  Address  resumed  by  Mr.. 

Sexton,  who  moved  an  Amendment  that 
Parliament  was  unable  to  legMate  lor 
Ireland,  and  that  the  Land  Put  chase- 
Act  of  last  Session  was  a  Failure.  Mr.. 
Jackson  del  ended  the  Act.  Sir  G. 
Trevelyan  and  Mr  J.  Rtdmond  sup- 
ported the  amendment,  which  ulti- 
mately was  defeated  by  179  to  158.  The 
Address  was  then  agreed  to. 

16.  Rejection  of  tt-e  Justice  of  the  Peace  Bill- 

by  168  to  125. 
Debate   on  the  Lrc«l  Taxation  (Customs 

and  Excise)  Act  (1890)  Amendment  BUI. 
First  Rtading  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings's  Bill 

for  the  Preservation  of  Foot-Patus. 
Sir  Henry  James  s  Bill  to  establish  a  Court 

of  Appeal  in  Criminal  Ca  es  read  for  the 

first  time. 

Reappointment  of  tbe  Select  Committee  on 
tbe  H  un  of  Railwav  Servants. 

17.  Secono  Reading  of  the 'Municipal  Franchise 

(Ireland)  BilL 
Debate  on  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Bill. 

18.  Introduction  of  the  Irish  Local  Government 

Bill  by  Mr.  Balfour.  After  a  long  debate 
tbe  fit  st  reading  was  passed. 

19.  Mr.  Lloyd  Georges  Motion  regretting  the 

appointment  of  Mr.  B*resford  as  a- 
County  Court  Judge  in  Wales  rejected 
by  166  to  Hi. 


DR,  DONALD  FRASER. 

( From  a  photograph  by  the  Stereoscopic  Co.) 

22.  Mr.  Chaplin's  Small  Holdings  Bill  intro- 

duced, and  after  a  prolonged  oiscussion 
read  first  time. 
Mr.  Jackson's  National  Educat'on  ( Ireland > 
Bill  introdu  ed  and  discussed. 

23.  Resolution  in  favour  of  DlseatabHslment  in 

Wales  moved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  and 
fecon^ed  by  Mr.  Dlil»yn.  It  was  op- 
posed by  the  8olicltor-General  and  others,, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  B-jce,  M»\  Osboroe 
Morgan,  and  Sir  W.  Haroourt.  Motion 
negatived  by  267  to  220. 

24.  Second  Heading  of  the  Shop  Hours  Bill. 

26  Bill  relating  to  Education  and  Local  Taxa- 
tion in  Scotland  introduced  aiid  dis- 
cus ed. 

26.  Mr.  BWfonr's  Motion  for  tbe  Expulsion  of 
Mr.  De  Cobatn  agreed  to. 
Resolution  t>at  Schoolrooms  should  be- 
u»ed  for  Political  Meetings  moved  by 
Mr.  H.  Gardner  and  ultimately  agreed 
to. 

Bill  to  amend  Scorch  and  Iri  b  Private  Bill 
Procedure  iutroduoed  by  Mr.  Balfour  and> 
disftnsved. 

Second  Heading  of  th*  Belfast  Corporal  I  n> 
(Lunatic  Asylums)  Bill. 
29.  Second  Heading  of  the  Bill  providing  U  r  ih& 
Construe  ion  of  a  Tramway  across  West- 
minster Bridge. 
IH.hSupp.en.en.^B.t.m.U.UEen. 
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CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


MR.  BKBNHABD  GILLAM. 

|HE  two  most  popular  caricaturists  in  the  United 
States  are  Mr.  Keppler,  of  Puck,  and  Mr.  Gillam, 
of  Judge.  In  our  January  issue  we  gave  a  portrait  of  the 
former,  and  this  month  we  insert  one  of  Mr.  Bernhard 
-Gillam,  who,  in  1886,  went  into  partnership  with  W.  J. 
Arkell,  and  bought  Judye.  So  far  as  concerns  the  full- 
page  tinted  cartoons  proper,  Mr.  Gillam's  special  province 
on  Judge,  few  find  them  a  whit  behind  the  efforts  of  the 
great  Keppler  in  J udge's  older  rival.  Mr.  Gillam  received 
his  art  education  in  England.  His  historical  period  was 
succeeded  by  portrait  painting,  and  in  1880  he 
came  to  Harper's  Weekly  as  the  colleague  of  the  im- 
mortal Nast,  after  which  he  passed  through  phases 
-of  Frank  Leslie's  and  Ptvck  which  might  well  fit  him 
for  bringing  Judge  to  its  present  success.  Mr.  Gillam  is 
a  young  man,  but  thirty-five,  and  may  well  expect  new 
worlds  to  conquer  in  his  career. 

The  caricatures  of  this  month  are  a  very  varied  assort- r 
ment,  being  chiefly  English,  Colonial,  and  American,  with 
a  few  German.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  has  afforded  the  artist  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  Sir  William  Harcourt  masquerading  in 
the  clothes  of  the  Grand  Old  Man,  to  his  own  infinite 
satisfaction,  which  is  hardly  shared  by  the  owner,  who 
puts  his  head  through  the  bed  curtains  in  more  amaze- 
ment than  admiration. 

The  recent  fracas  in  the  French  Chamber,  when  M. 
Constans  assaulted  a  Deputy  and  ventured  to  expose 
his  scabrous  past,  suggested  to  a  German  artist  por- 
traits of  the  French  Deputies  after  an  excited  sitting.  We 
have  not  come  to  that  yet,  but  it  may  arrive  some  time. 
The  Melbourne  Fnnch,  which  is  as  vigorous  and  almost 
as  clever   as    the  Sydney    Bulletin,   represents  the 


tyranny  of  labour  under  the  guise  of  the  Australian 
variant  of  the  Nuremburg  Maiden.  The  capitalist  is 
brought,  with  a  chain  around  his  neck,  to  the  chair  of 
do^m,  upon  which  he  is  invited  to  Bit,  while  the  astrologer 
*h  warns  Labour  that  his  horoscope  says  that  he  will 
survive  his  victim.  The  little  sketches  of  Lord  Har- 
tington  as  extinguished  by  his  coronet,  the  picture  of  the 
result  of  the  Canadian  census,  and  the  Australian  version 
of  Lord  Carrington's  recent  speech,  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Cleveland  asltobinson  Crusoe  discerning  yet|another 
footstep  in  the  sands  of  another  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  is  somewhat  belated,  but  it  is  inserted  as 
a  specimen  of  Gillam's  pencil  We  owe  to  the  same 
artist  the  portrait  picture  of  the  Triumph  of  the  Republi- 
can party  over  the  Louisiana  lottery ;  a  triumph  which  for- 
tunately seems  to  be  all  but  assured. 

There  is  a  clever  portrait  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  an 
orchid.  The  new  comic  paper,  the  Ant,  supplies  us  with 
a  cartoon  referring  to  the  dispatch  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Victoria  to  London  as  Agent-General.  The  new  School 
Education  Law,  which  is  absorbing  attention  in  Germany, 
supplies  the  subject  for  most  of  the  German  cartoons  of 
the  month.  Two  ravens,  representing  the  Evangelical 
and  the  Catholic  parties,  are  pulling  the  school  law  to 
pieces  between  them,  while  the  Social  Democratic  fox  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  waits  for  the  cheese  to  fall  into  his 
mouth.  Another  German  cartoon  refers  to  the  brutalities 
in  which  the  under  officers  of  the  German  armies  indulge 
in  order  to  reduce  the  raw  recruit  to  obedience. 

Then  we  have  Mr.  Chamberlain  trying  on  his  Con- 
servative coat,  which  will  probably  not  fit  him  very  welL 
Mr.  Goschen  is  angling  for  his  £1  note,  which,  when 
caught,  is  to  be  made  a  note  of.  The  enormous  expendi- 
ture upon  pensions  suggests  U  the  American  satirist  the 
task  of  the  Danaides,  where  a  J  the  States  of  the  Union 
are  endeavouring  to  fill  the  fountain  out  of  which  the 
golden  stream  flows  as  rapidly  as  it  enters. 

The  Egyptian  Situation  is  happily  caricatured  in  an 
Italian  cartoon,  which  represents  John  Bull  as  the  Italians 
see  him,  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose  from  his  secure 
perch — the  Egyptian  pyramid. 


From  the  Pall  Mall  Budget.]  [Feb.  19, 1889. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  SCAPEGOAT. 

The  influenza  has  been  a  very  convenient  scapegoat,  and 
has  afforded  a  handy  excuse  for  every  engagement  that 
has  not  been  kept. 
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From  the  Melbourne  Punch.]  [Jan.  14. 18W 


THB  "  MERRY  MONARCH "  AND  THE  CHAIR  OF  DOOM. 
Kino  WoRKiifQ  Maw  :  "  Ha,  ha !  Capital,  I  command  you  to  sit  doirn  on  that  chair  and  be  crushed  to  death.- 

Puwch  (Astrolouer  Royal)  :  "  Stay !  Know,  King  Working-Man,  that  if  Capital  yonder  Is  killed  by  you,  yonr  own  death  mutt  follow 
within  twenty- four  houi  a.   I  have  cast  your  horoscopes,  and  you  were  both  born  under  the  same  star. 

Kino  Working-Maw  (Will  he  have  sense  enough  to  say  it?):  "  Ugh  I  What  an  escape  1  Take  this  thing  away  I " 
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\^B^tt  [Feb.  2S,  !S92.     lOKL)  RANDOLPH  DIRECT  FROM  MASHONAr 

It!"  "V  P      THE  NEW  CHAMBERLAIN  ORCHID.  LAND  WITH  ALL  HI3  TROPHIES. 


(Feb.  18. 1892. 


From  the  Ant,l  [Jan.  7, 1S92. 

THE  COMING  TUMBLE. 

••It  is  expected  tbat  the  Premier  will  take  the  Agent-Generalship."— 

Daily  Hzper. 

Jimmy  the  Clown,  conjured  by  the  wand  of  Harlequin  Jerry  Berry, 
wiU  execute  a  strategic  retreat  through  the  trap-door. 


From  the  Ant,]  [Jan.  14,  1892. 

THE  NEW  RAIN-MAKER. 

("  Mr.  Munro  hat  been  unanimously  pressed  to  accept  the  office  of 
Aeen» -General,  and  it  is  believed  his  influence  in  London  will  soon- 
affect  the  money  market  in  our  favour."— Daily  Paper.) 

Victorian  Elector  :  "  Well,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  let  him  off,  ar 
he  can't  break  those  clonds  any  other  way." 
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Trom  Fun,]  [Feb.  10. 1893. 

THB  BXIT  OP  LOBD  HARTINGTON. 


From  Grip.}  [Sept.  12,  1891. 

CAUSE  AND  BPPBCT. 


John  Bull:  "Why,  bleu  my  soul,  Miss 
Canada,  you  haven't  grown  hardly  a  bit  for  the 
past  ten  years !  And  I'll  tell  you  what's  tbe 
matter.  It's  that  Protection  poison  you  keep 
taking.  Throw  it  away  if  you  don't  want  to  be 
stunted." 


From  the  Melbourne  Punch,]        [Nov.  19, 1891. 
SAVE  US  FBOM  OUB  FBIBNDS. 

Lord  Carrdigtox  (in  England):  "Ladies  and 

gentlemen,  tbe  baa  bed  female  is  Australia,  and  the 
ratal  stout  person  is  John  Bull.  If  you  don't  vote 
fo»>  my  friend  Gladstone,  that  fat  ruffian  will  murder 
the  poor,  delicate  young  woman,  aLd  her  blood  will 
be  upon  your  heads." 


GIVING  UP  THB  GHOST. 

From  Judge,]  [Nov.  21 , 1891.  Ar  ofcher  gnAt  for  the  Republican  party,  which  also  killed  the) 

ANOTHER  FOOTPRINT.  two  monsters,  Slavery  and  Mormonism. 
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From  the  Melbourne  Punch,]  [Jan.  7,  1892. 

THE  ANGEL  OP  PEACE— SUMMER  STYLE. 
The  Aug?l  (over  Europe):  "  Germany  has  secured  another  new 
explosive  in  mv  interest,  eh?    Very  nice;  but  111  just  wear  my 
•boiler-iron  oversklrt  all  the  i 


From  Le  FapagaUo,} 


[Feb.  6  IBM. 


"  Yes.  I  ha^e  had  trouble  enough  to  get  np  here,  and  don't  mean 
to  come  down  In  order  to  welcome  the  ne^ 
my  compliments  and  cong 


to  welcome  the  new  master.  1  can  shoot 
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HELP  FOR  THE  RUSSIAN  STARYELINGS. 


REPORTS  FROM  THE 

^y^ADAME  NOVIKOFF  continues  to  receive  subscrip- 
fcions  at  Claridge's  Hotel,  Brook  Street,  W.,  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Russian  Famine 
in  the  three  districts  over  which  her  son  has  now  charge, 
in  the  provinces  of  Tamboff.  The  reports  which  she  has 
received  from  first  to  last  have  never  varied,  and  point 
to  a  gradual  extension  of  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry. 

Mr.  Ernest  Smith  has  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
of  the  Week's  News,  Pearson's  Weekly,  and  Search  Light,  to 
examine  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
-distressed  districts.  He  finus  the  famine  very  severe,  and 
reports  that  Madame  NovikofFs  son  is  working  heroically 
jdo  prevent,  or  rather  to  minimise,  the  imminent  mortality 
which  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops.  In  an  inter- 
view published  before  the  departure  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
special  correspondent,  the  interviewer  says 

I  found  Madame  Novikoff  busily  engaged  in  answering 
letters,  acknowledging  contributions,  and  writing  vigorous 
appeals  0:1  behalf  of  her  famishing  countrymen  and  country- 
women. 

"position  indescribable." 
"  Are  the  reports  of  our  famine  exaggerated  ? "  she  echoed. 
"Listen.  My  son,  Alexander  Novikoff,  has  now  under  his 
charge  thirty-three  thousand  men,  women,  and  little  children, 
who  depend  on  him  and  those  who  are  willing  to  help  him 
for  their  entire  maintenance.  We  ourselves  have  been 
feeding  two  hundred  people  every  day  out  of  our  own  pockets ; 
only  yesterday  I  received  a  telegram  from  my  son, 4  Funds 
exhausted  ;  you  must  send  me  something,  position  inde- 
scribable.* n 

"And  what  is  being  done,  Madame  Novikoff,  by  the 
Bussian  Government  to  relieve  the  terrible  state  of  things 
we  hear  of  1" 

"  I  assure  you  that  every  one  is  doing  their  best  to  cope 
with  the  dreadful  emergency ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
being  done,  there  are  many,  many  thousands  on  the  point 
of  starvation. 

"We  have  all  tried  to  help— the  Grand  Duchess  Con- 
stantine  has  undertaken  to  feed  2,000  people  until  the  new 
harvest  is  gathered  in  July,  and  we  ourselves  have  had  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  family  to  mortgage  a 
portion  of  our  estate  in  order  to  prevent  our  poor  people 
starving  to  death.  A  new  agony  is  added  to  the  famine, 
typhus  fever  is  breaking  out  everywhere,  and  women  have  to 
stand  by  and  see  their  children  dying  before  their  very  eyes. 
how  to  help. 

"  I  am  often  asked, 1  Why  should  we  help  1  What  guarantee 
have  we  that  the  money  will  be  well  spent  ?  *  The  demoralis- 
ing influence  of  gratuitous  help  is  pointed  out  even  oftener. 
The  other  day  a  person  who  desired  to  remain  unknown 
offered  my  son  1,000  roubles  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the 
most  needy  villages,  provided  that  that  sum  should  not  be 
given  gratuitously,  but  only  as  a  loan,  which,  when  paid  back, 
should  be  again  spent  on  that  same  village  in  the  shape  of  a 
school. 

"  This  is  a  capital  suggestion,  for  I  am  certain  that  if  we 
say  to  any  benefactor  that  his  money  represents  to-day  food, 
And  later,  when  the  calamitous  times  are  passed,  will  be 
spent  on  schools  or  some  other  worthy  object,  he  will  be  glad 
to  hear  it,  and  will  even  perhaps  increase  his  donation  ;  for 
tny  part  I  feel  deep  gratitude  for  every  farthing  given  on 
behalf  of  our  sufferers,  and  I  can  assure  my  helpers  that  every 
penny  will  at  first  be  turned  into  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  that 
later  on,  when,  instead  of  our  present  ordeal,  God  will  favour 
«s  with  a  plentiful  harvest,  into  something  to  feed  the  minds 
And  the  souls  of  our  grateful  peasants." 


FAMINE  DISTRICTS. 

THE  FAMISHING  STARVELINGS. 

In  eloquent  words,  Madame  Novikoff  went  on  to  describe 
the  terrible  condition  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  She  ex- 
plained how  it  is  that  twenty  millions  of  peasants  have  lost 
their  daily  bread.  The  Russian  peasant  really  eats  nothing 
but  two  or  three  pounds  of  rye  bread  a  day.  He  is  now 
being  kept  alive  by  a  daily  ration  of  one  pound,  and  even 
that  is  often  not  procurable.  Numbers  of  men  in  their 
prime,  with  drawn,  stony  faces  and  hollow  eyes,  wander 
about  the  fields  and  lanes  of  provincial  Russia,  accompanied 
by  miserable  women  clothed  in  rags,  and  children  shivering 
in  the  keen  cold  wind.  They  crowd  round  the  relief  parties, 
and  holding  out  their  hands  towards  the  sledges  exclaim : 
M  We  have  sold  our  last  horses,  cows,  and  sheep ;  we  have 
pawned  our  winter  clothing ;  there  is  nothing  left  to  sell ; 
we  eat  but  once  a  day  stewed  cabbage  and  stewed  pumpkin, 
and  many  of  us  have  not  even  that.  There  are  those  here 
who  have  not  tasted  food  for  many  days ;  have  mercy  on  us, 
for  we  are  dying."  And  while  they  speak  in  slow,  monoto- 
nous tones,  the  tears  swell  up  from  the  eyes  of  stalwart 
men ;  there  are  no  complaints,  no  cries— a  dead  silence 
reigns,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  some  worn-out  mother. 

"BIS  DAT  QUI  CITO  DAT." 

/n  the  famine  districts  there  is  no  wood  or  coal,  the  only 
fuel  is  straw.  The  dung  of  the  cattle  is  beaten  up  with 
straw,  dried,  and  used  as  fuel.  The  Volga  River,  which  is  the 
great  highway  of  commerce  through  south-eastern  Russia 
during  the  summer,  is  frozen  over.  The  >ce  will  be  there 
until  March  at  least.  In  one  or  two  of  the  provinces  corn 
can  still  be  got  for  money.  But  in  the  Kazan  Government,  a 
district  which  is  larger  than  England,  not  even  money  can 
buy  it,  for  there  are  no  means  of  communication  with  the 
places  from  whence  the  supply  might  come. 

If  this  thing  is  done,  if  we  here  can  succeed  in  bringing 
help  to  three  millions  of  people  dying  of  hunger,  a  bond  will 
have  been  formed  between  England  and  Russia  stronger  than 
any  that  has  existed  between  them  for  the  last  fifty  years.  If 
every  one  would  only  spare  a  penny,  40,000.000  British  pennies 
would  make  up  a  total  of  nearly  £170,000  sufficient  to  save 
17,000  human  lives.  No  country  in  the  world  has  been  more 
famous  for  its  voluntary  contributions  to  charity  than  Great 
Britain,  and  certainly  no  more  pitiful  appeal  has  been  made 
to  your  hearts  than  this  cry  from  twenty  millions  of  people 
who  are  this  day  on  the  point  of  starvation. 

FIGHTING  THE  FAMINE. 

Writing  from  Novo  Alexandrofka  on  12fch  February, 
1892,  Mr.  Ernest  Smith  says  :— 

A  beautiful  night  drive  across  the  snow  from  Bogojaw- 
lensky  brought  me  to  Madame  Olga  Novikoff's  estate  during 
Wednesday  night.  The  thermometer  stood  at  36  deg.  Fah- 
renheit below  freezing  point.  In  the  early  morning  we 
started  off  to  visit  the  hospital  in  the  village  of  Toonevo.  I 
was  agreeably  surprised,  both  at  the  cleanliness  and  the 
absence  of  patients  whose  illnesses  might  be  directly  attri- 
buted to  the  famine.  I,  however,  found  there  the  first  ca*e 
of  hunger  typhus  that  I  have  seen,  and  learned  from  the 
surgeon,  Dr.  Malof,  that  in  one  village  close  at  hand  there 
were  no  fewer  than  150  similar  cases. 

The  horse  and  cow  have  both  been  sold,  and  the  out- 
houses pulled  down  and  used  for  fuel.  Straw  is  usually 
employed  in  Russia  for  heating,  but  this  year  there  is  none, 
so  the  peasants  are  glad  to  find  anything  to  burn.  I  dis- 
covered a  fresh  article  of  food— a  soup  made  of  hot  water 
and  weeds.  They  didn't  eat  it  for  the  good  it  might  do 
them,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  having  something  hot.  A& 
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another  hut  in  this  village  I  found  a  similar  concoction 
made  with  boiling  water  and  chopped-up  hay. 

All  the  oread  1  found  in  the  next  hovel  was  broken,  and 
had  been  begged  from  house  to  house.  The  occupants  had 
burnt  the  wood,  straw,  and  outhouses  they  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  and  were  now  pulling  the  straw 
from  the  roof  over  their  heads  to  keep  the  hut  warm. 

HOW  STARVATION  IS  STAVED  OFF. 

I  was  shown  some  lebeda  flour,  which  the  peasants  often 
mix  with  rye  or  maize  flour,  thinking  that  it  gives  nourish- 
ment to  the  bread.  The  fact  that  there  are  quantities  of 
lebeda  this  winter  is  another  sign  of  famine.  Whenever  the 
crops  fail,  the  weeds  from  which  the  grains  of  lebeda  are 
thrashed  are  found  in  abundance. 

In  spite  of  what  the  peasants  say  about  the  satisfying 
properties  of  these  heeds,  the  doctors  consider  the  flour  made 
from  them  most  injurious  to  the  health.  All  sorts  of  stomach 
complaints  can  be  traced  to  the  consumption  of  bread  of 
which  it  is  an  ingredient.  Disease  will  go  on  increasing 
even  more  rapidly  than  famine  if  this  unhealthy  food  is  eaten 
by  the  peasants.  I  visited  a  great  many  of  the  families  in 
this  village,  so  as  to  be  satisfied  that  I  was  not  basing  my 
judgment  of  the  distress  on  exceptional  cases.  The  misery 
I  found  was  very  wide-spread,  and  actual  starvation  is  only 
avoided  by  the  aid  of  the  Zemstvo  and  M.  NovikofFs  com- 
mittee. If  these  aids  were  stopped  for  a  week,  nine-tenths 
of  the  village  would  be  starving. 

On  returning  to  Novo  Alexandrofka,  I  looked  over  the  books 
of  toe  district  of  which  these  villages  form  part.  It  com- 
prises twenty-five  villages,  with  a  total  of  60,000  inhabitants. 
How  many  of  these  are  relieved  by  the  authorities  cannot  be 
said,  but  M.  NovikofFs  committee  has  supplemented  the 
eiforts  of  the  Government  by  feeding  10.436  persons  during 
the  month  of  January.  Each  one  of  these  10,436  persons  was 
the  recipient  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  flour. 

According  to  the  inventories  made  of  the  possessions  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  district,  the  number  of  destitute,  u.i 
provided  for  by  Government  relief,  will  increase  by  more  thau 
1,000  a  month,  and  will  reach  18,000  by  Jane.  The  com- 
mittee has  already  distributed  650,000  pounds  of  flour  sine* 
its  institution.  As  many  Britons  have  aided  this  work  by 
funds  sent  to  Madame  Olga  Novikoff,  it  will  interest  them  to 
know  what  is  doing. 

In  the  village  of  Novo  Alexandrofka,  no  one  is  in  receipt  of 
relief.  Thanks  to  M.  Novikoff.  who  has  endowed  it  with 
elementary,  secondary,  and  ;idult  schools,  it  is  a  parKcularlv 
happy  village,  and  counts  800  teetotallers  in  a  population  of 
900  persons. 

BELIEF  IN  SAMARA. 

Mr.  Shishkoff,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March, 
gives  some  account  of  the  method  in  which  the  relief  is 
being  distributed  in  the  province  of  Samara,  where 
160,000  peasants  have  only  the  Relief  Committee  to  rely 
on.    He  says : — 

One  word  yet.  I  have  received  letters  from  England  saving 
that  the  English  papers  are  full  of  accounts  of  malversation 
and  mismanagement  of  relief  funds;  that  such  statements 
are  bound  to  check  all  sympathy,  that  many  would  gladly 
help  us  if  they  could  be  sure  that  their  aid  would  really  reach 
the  sufferers. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  me  or  any  one  to  try  and 
disprove  such  statements.  Any  one  capable  of  stealing  a 
starving  man's  bread  is  capable  of  forging  any  kind  of  ac- 
counts and  proofs.  It  seems  childish  to  say  "  come  and  see 
for  yourselves ; n  but  what  else  can  I  say  ? 

About  myself,  I  know  that  I  am  heart  and  soul  in  my  work ; 
my  fellow-labourers,  both  Government  officials  (who  are  also 
men,  by  the  bye)  and  private  pentlemen,  work  as  hard  as 
possible,  regardless  of  rest  or  health  (our  secretary  has  been 
twice  laid  up  from  overwork),  and  really  if  one  of  us  should 
lead  in  any  paper  that  he  is  untrustworthy,  I  firmly  believe 
he  would  not  waste  an  hour  of  his  time  to  refute  the  libel ; 
mil  our  time  belongs  to  our  suffering  countrymen  now. 


stepniak's  testimony. 

Even  Stepniak  in  his  paper  in  the  March  Fortnightly,. 
u  Famine  and  the  Revolution,"  says : — 

Russian  society,  following  the  example  of  the  old  novelistr 
has  done  better  than  to  ask  for  the  right  of  com  in  r  to  the 
assistance  of  its  suffering  brethren  ;  it  has  taken  that  right 
in  disregard  of  the  Government's  prohibition,  and  ihe  great 
number  of  the  transgressors  compelled  the  Government  to 
yield. 

THIRD  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  subscriptions  which  have  been 
sent  to  Madame  Novikoff  up  to  February  29th 

Brought  forward,  £426  12#.  ttjd.;  Sir  W  Ma<-kinnon,  £20;  D.  B. 
Havward  and  sister,  15s. ;  Anonymous  (through  Mr.  St  end)  £1  J  H 
7b.  6  J. ;  Isabella  Euis,  6s. ;  Two  Siit^rs.  2s. :  H.  F.Ou«st.rnsld,2s.  tid ';  H* 
S.  Thrasher,  Is. :  Welsh  Utrl,  2*.  H.  J.  ( Mortcamhe),  2s. ;  W.  Hubbard 
Is. ;  A  Cottar's  Wile,  Is. ;  South  Walesian,  5s. ;  KditH  Ausou,  £2  ;  H  H. 
McCarthy,  2s.  6d. ;  Lizzie  Rogers,  2s. ;  Anenjm  >ua (Stamps),  Is.  •  A  5s  • 
Herbert  B.  Lest  ham,  lus. ;  B.  C.  A.,  1b.  6d.;  Kooert  Peek  (  nd 
donation),  10s.;  A.  B.  P.,  Is..  Alice  Holliogs  (4»h  donation/ 
£2  10i.  6d. ;  Sir  Lsuncefal,  2s.  «d. ;  WiliUm  Rttchtngs.  *t  , 
Hon.  Mrs.  Skeffington  Craig,  £l ;  Henry  J.  Moore,  10i. ;  James  Butte.  - 
worth,  £1;   ''Unknown,"  Is.;  B.  W.  C:,  6s.;   Htatftterlaod.  10a. 

Anon."  £1 i  H.  Dresch,  2s. ;  Annie.  White.  £l ;  In  Christ's  Name  6 1 
a  Sympathiser  (Stockpoitj,  *2;  B.  A.  B.,  I0j.;  collected  by  Mrs.  Oswald 
Bosanquet,  £i ;  a  Belfast  Irishwoman,  £1  ;  Henry  Byeth,  5s  -  A  B. 
A.,  5«.;  S.  Hales,  2s.  6d. ;  K  nmoy  Fr«e  Church,  per  Rev.  J.  bVm  c* 
(3rd  Don.),  £6  7s.;  F.  Kuuuenord,  )0j  ;  W.  M  •rris.  Is.;  R.  Gasket! 
perC.  Pry,  £2  2s.;  One  wh)  would  give  more,  6d. ;  R.  M.  Brown' 
7s.  6d.;  Anommous  (Glasgow),  2s.:  Mrs.  Ashley,  £1;  Sev*n 
Friends  in  Dunfermline,  lOj.  ;  Fmm  Per  hshire,  10*  •  Col- 
lected by  Miis  Josepbio*  Mtcsuiay,  £10  8«.  6d.;  Carl  (Mansfield), 
2s.  6d.  ;  Anon  (Chiswick)  *s. ;  Anon  (W.kefieid),  2*.  61.;  M.  F. 
C,  M.  G,  J.  S.  C.  (Aberdeen),  £l  6s  :  No  Ackno-rtedgmentr 
2*.  6d.;  J.  W.  Binns  (2nd  donation),  £3  7s.;  M.  G.  Gafy.  2s.; 
C.  A.  F.  H.  G.,  4«. ;  Miss  M.  Tarb  Iron,  3s. ;  Minnie  Jacks  m.  Is  ;  col- 
lected by  J,  Macfsrlane,  lis. ;  Anonymous,  £1 ;  Mrs  C.  Cavit,  £i ;  col- 
lected by  Mr  James  Ryley,  10s  :  John  Bentley,  2s.  6d. ;  a  youn*  house- 
maid, Ellen  Gompton,  Is.  ;  F.  J.  Peacock,  4s.  «d. ;  Rev.  G.  P.  Tuck  ft*  ; 
Mrs.  Oswald  Bosanquet  (second  collection),  £3 ;  David  Re.«d."  £1  v 
Anonymous,  6s. ;  Miss  J.  Mscaulay  (second  collection).  7s. ;  J.  F.  Ithurv, 
£>;  J.  Rowley  5s  ;  George  Boughton.  £1;  Lady  Jervois,  £2  Henry 
James,  £6  ;  W.  J.  Marsh.  £1  ;  collected  by  John  Lees,  18s.;  A  Mit*.  Is.  ; 
a  Sympathiser  10*. ;  Miss  Agnes  Durant,  £1;  Sco'U-h  Stideor.  4a; 
Bllza  Barker  (3rd  Donation),  £1;  A.  Hex*.  3s.  ;  Gordon  Rowe  6s.  v 
MUs  Gaunter,  £1 ;  H.  D  resell,  2s. ;  W.  Mather,  M.P.,  £25  •  Geone 
Parry,  10s. ;  T.  H.  B.  (Smethwick).  2s.  6d. ;  a  Mtte  for  the  Survtae 
(Derby)  Is. ;  A  Sootch  Girl,  £1  ;  S.  L.  (Cbiswick),  2s. :  Mrs.  E. 
Krabhfj  Williams  (3rd  Donation),  £1 ;  a  Reader  of  Pearson's  We*kh/.  is. ; 
CoosUot  Reader  (Keith),  10s. ;  No  Acknowledgment,  Is.  Collected  by 
J.  Hendry,  Bsq.  :-John  Ashton,  £1 ;  Allatini  Bros..  £2;  B.  J.  8..  £H 
C.  M.,  10s. ;  F.  B.  Garrard.  £1 ;  C.  G.  Clement.  £1  ;  B.  A.  Bevan.  5*. ;  O. 
Erich,  6s. ;  J.  L.  C,  10s. ;  J.  H.,  £i-£8  10s.  Collected  by  Mrs.  Falc  .ner 
Curtis  :-M  H.  C.,  10s. ;  Miss  Langhnrne,  6s. ;  Mrs.  B.,  >.. ;  «'  P..-  iTV 
Julia  Curtis,  2s. ;  Mr.  B.f  £1 ;  Miss  M.,  2s. ;  Winnie,  6s. ;  SyblL  Is  v 
Miss  Rodget,  Is.;  Miss  B-idge,  l*.-£2  10s.  Ada  Robinson.  12s. r 
M*rgaret  Robinson,  10s. ;  M<r*<rC.  Oxley  and  S-ms,  £1  s  Messrs.  H  S. 
dough,  £1;  Lady  Lech  mere,  £6 ;  "A  Mite"(K.  P.),  1«.:  G.  Parker. 

I  MissField,  6s  ;  Anonymous  (stamps),  Is. ;  Sir  fed  ward  Lechnwe, 
£1  ;  D.  W.  Ross  (Montreal),  £10 ;  M.  17  W.  (Chester),  £1 ;  Miss  How- 
den,  £8  ;  Mr.  Bi.  Seager  (Constantinople),  10s. ;  Mary  Tarieton  3«.; 
Anonymous,  6..;  George  Milne,  16s. ;  Anonymous  (Aberdeen).  £1 ; 
R.  T.  and  K.  8.  Mackay,  £1  10s. ;  Anonymous,  Is.  6d.  ;  J#mes  Wother- 
st>oon  &  Sons,  £1 ;  through  Mrs.  J.  MeLaohlan  (Paisley)  £16.  Throcch 
Mr.  W.  Craw:ord  : -Archangel,  1848,  5s.;  W.  Crawford,  10s. ;  A  Young 
Friend,  2i.  6d. :  D.  K.  Osithness,  10s. ;  Mi  es  Mole,  10s. ;  F  B  Wih 
kinson,  3s. ;  A  Friend,  3s.  6d. ;  J.  H.  Theobald.  Is.— £2  5s.  6d.  Brown  and 
Tawse,  £2  2s. ;  Emily  Grant,  5». ;  J.  Jonas,  £1  Is, ;  Black,  Hawthorn  and 
Co. ,  £1  Is.;  Collected  by  Mrs.  Oswald  Bosanquet.  £2  2s.;  John  C  Scott.  £fc 
a  few  Students  of  New  College,  London,  10s. ;  A,  P.  Griffiths  (Secretary. 
Sunday  Afternoons  for  Young  Men),  £1  7s. ;  A  Friend  of  Russia  lOi  • 
Henry  Lawrence,  £3  3s  ;  Miss  Cameron  (New  York),  £5 ;  T.  Parkes  And 
Son,  £1  Is.;  collected  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B^saaquet,  £8-  B  F  C  5«  • 
Mrs.  H.  Henderson,  £3  3s. ;  Miss  Minnie  Sykes  (in  stamps)  3a.  •  eol- 
leoted  by  Laura  G.  B.  Nsy,  £1  3s. ;  collected  by  Mrs.  Mary  Athlev  'lOs  : 
George  Sommerville,  £2 ;  Thomas  Davy,  £5 ;  Bmma  Mills  £1  •  A 
Farmer  from  Manitoba  (5  dols.).  £1 ;  Ada  Haddrldge,  6s, ;  A.  B.  (Cal- 
cary,  10  dols.),  £2 ;  Donald  Stewart..  £l  •  Mrs.  Boult,  £5  10s.;  Messrs. 

J2h/i*5?ue  ^ ,?on'-  £1  18  s  Hearon  Squire  and  Co..  £l  Is;  J. 
Stansfield  (through  Mr.  Stead),  £i  i8.;  a  Working  GlrL  D.  Wiiliasnson. 
3s.;  Rev.  W.  H.  Payne,  5s. ;  Taylor,  Ling  and  Co.,  £6 ;  N.  R.  A.,  2s. 
R.»sa  Stephens,  6s.;  No  Acknowledgment  (from  Wakefield).  2a.  9<L> 
M»>sS.  E.  Barrow,  3p.;  Ruth  Archer  Holb,row,  8d.;  The  LadyW*s*twry, 
£1;  collected  by  Mrs.  N  r*l  Macdonald,  £2;  collected  by  Mr  Harry 
M*cdonald,  £4  6s.;  Mrs.  Fox,  £1:  Scottish  Student,  £4;  Miss  Blisa 
Buker.  5s.;  No  Acknowl^dgemeut  (R»  uthport),  Is.;  Collected  »*y  Clara 
Wickham,  3s  ;  collected  by  Mr*.  Rosa  Hubbard,  £1 ;  Lady  Connm*- 
ham.  10s.;  collet^ted  by  Mrs.  0*w*\d  Bosanquet,  £1  7s.:  Per  Bditor 
C<irlest4>n  %  (;uardir*.  16s.  6d. ;  Gilbert  Fisher,  10s.  6d. ;  H.  Dr»sh  (Sfcr 
donat.ion),  4s.  ;  a  Village  Girl,  2s.  6d.;  Gordon  Bowe,  14s.;  William  S- 
Smith.  £1;  William  Stroud.  8s.:  An  ns  mous  (Chicago),  £l ;  OoUtSeA 
by  Mbs  White,  £1  3st  6d.;  No  Acknowledgment  2s  vouux** 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH:  MARCH- 


CHARLES  HADDON  SPURGEON. 


|  HIRT  V  years  ago,  to  most  of  the  English-speaking 
race,  there  were  two  great  preachers— Henry 
Ward 


Beecher 
in  America  and 
Charles  Haddon 

Spurgeon  in  Eng- 
land. Both  were 
-derided, ridiculed, 
and  covered  with 
opprobrium  by 
the  supercilious 
minority,  whose 
fate  it  seems  to  be 
in  every  age  to 
register  its  own 
shame  in  the 
pages  of  history 
Dy  the  epithets  of 
contumely  which 
it  hurls  against 
those  of  whom 
the  world  is  not 
worthy.  But  to 
most  of  those  who 
speak  the  tongue 
which  Shake- 
speare spoke, 
those  two  men 
appeared  head 
and  Bhoulders 
above  all  their 
compeers.  It 
would,  of  course, 
be  easy  to  find 
more  scholarly 
divines.  The  pul- 
pit of  the  Estab- 
lishment in  Eng- 
land, and  of  the 
Methodist 
Churches  in 
America,  could 
produce  orators 
whose  discourses 
would  correspond 
more  exactly  to 
the  standard  of 
sacred  eloquence ; 
but  in  the  su- 
preme test  of  the 
orator— the  capa- 
city to  touch  the 
heart,  and  sway 
the  mind,  and 
convince  the 
reason  —  these 
two  men  stood 


SPURGEON  AND  BEECH ER 

Both  Spurgeon  and  Beecher  sprang  from  the  same 

soc*  1  stratum, 
botl  were  reared 
in  the  same  theo- 

logical  atmo- 
sphere, both  when 
boys  were  encom- 
passed round  with 
the  tender  loving 
care  and  watchful 
solicitude  of 
Christian  parents. 
They  were  both 
sons  of  the  pro- 
phets in  the  sense 
of  being  children 
of  devoted  mini- 
sters of  religion. 
Dr.  Lyman 


1875. 

.SEVEN  AGBS. 


alone.  Now  that  they  have  both 
passed  away  into  the  silent  land,  we  begin  to  perceive 
that  although  after  them  many  have  arisen  with  con- 
siderable capacity  and  ambition  to  walk  in  their  foot- 
steps, they  have  left  no  successors  whose  shoulders  are 
broad  enough  to  receive  their  mantles. 


to  a  realising 
infinite  love  of 


famous  in  ! 
United  States 
than  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  father  was 
in  English  Non- 
conformity, but 
both  alike  were 
faithful,  devoted, 
evangelical  prea- 
chers of  theWord. 
From  their 
earliest  childhood 
Spurgeon  and 
Beecher  grew  up 
with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  as 
the  highest  ideal 
of  human  useful- 
ness, the  field  in 
which  mortal  men 
could  win  the 
most  glorious  re- 
cognition, and  do 
the  best  service 
to  God  and  man. 
Both  were  full  of 
life,  passionate, 
i  m  p  u  1  s  i  v  e  , 
vehement  with  a 
heavier  pressure 
of  vitality  to  the 
square  inch  than 
the  average  boy. 
Both  were  early 
awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their 
consciousness  of 
their  Father  in 


own  sinfulness  and 
the  free  grace  and 
Heaven. 

THE  PARALLEL. 

Both  having  thus  early  grasped  the  saving  truth,  were 
impatient  even  in  then?  teens  at  the  restraint  which  pre- 
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vented  them  from  proclaiming  the  good  news  abroad  in 
the  hearing  of  their  fellow-men.    Each  began,  one  in  the 
East  and  the  other  in  the  West,  when  little  more  than 
boys,  to  preach  to  handful s  of  rustics  concerning  the 
treasure  of  great  price.    Neither  were  illiterate,  for 
although  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  '  *  an 
Essex  bumpkin,"  he  was  a  teacher  in  a  country  school 
before  he  entered  the  ministry  and  had  some  little  acquain- 
tance with  Latin,  Greek,  and  French ;  but  neither  were 
prodigies  of  book 
learning.  They 
were  practically 
men  of  two  books, 
one  of  the  book 
of  the  Word,  and 
the    other  the 
open  book  of  the 
human  heart  on 
which  are  written 
the  lessons  of  life. 
Both,   from  the 
very  outset,  were 
characterised  by 
a   directness  of 
purpose  which 
discarded  conven- 
tionality, and  led 
them  to  take  the 
nearest  road  to 
the  understand- 
ing and  heart  of 
those  whom  they 
addressed.  Both 
were,  therefore, 
denounced  and 
ridiculed  as  sensa- 
tionalists, for,  in 
the   opinion  of 
those  who  never 
possessed  suffic- 
ient fire  and  force 
to  produce  and 
impress  a  convic- 
tion   upon  the 
minds   of  men, 
every  appeal 
which  rouses  at- 
tention   on  the 
part  of  the  slug- 
gish and  indif- 
ferent is  "sensa- 
tional." Both 
men  lived  the  life 
of  their   times ; 
neither    was  a 
cloistered  recluse, 
trimming  his 
lamp  with  the  oil 
of  other  ages,  and 
addressing  the 

men  of  the  nineteenth  century  solely  with  the  archaic 
dialectics  which  were  fresh  three  hundred  years  ago, 
but  had  become  almost  as  obsolete  as  the  cross-bow  in 
the  age  of  repeating  rifles.  Their  texts,  although  always 
nominally  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  were  in 
reality  often  dictated  by  the  events  of  the  day.  They 
were  both  of  them  journalists  in  the  pulpit,  and  sensa- 
tional journalists  at  that.  They  had  a  message  to  deliver, 
and  they  were  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  every  inci- 
dent which  jutted  above  the  common  level  of  the 


monotony  of  life,  in  order  to  drive  it  home  to  the  hearts- 
and  consciences  of  men.  Both  married  young,  both  were* 
early  called  to  the  scene  of  their  life-long  labours. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

Up  to  this  point  the  parallel  between  them  is  very 
close,  but  after  their  establishment  in  the  great  cities 
upon  which  their  genius  and  their  devotion  left  an 
abiding  tra<*e,  they  each  began  to  develop  according  to- 

the  law  of  their 
inward  nature. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  re- 
presented a  per- 
fect type  of  what 
may  be  called,  in 
semi  -  scientific 
language, 
arrested  develop- 
ment along  the* 
line  of  intellec- 
tual speculation  ; 
while  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  re- 
presented growth 
all  along  the  line. 
Hence,  while  Mr. 
Spurgeon  became,, 
in  his  latter  days, 
the  supreme  em- 
bodiment of  reli- 
gious conserva- 
tism, Henry  Ward 
Beecher  has  the 
mouthpiece  of  the 
modern  spirit. 
So  much  did  they 
diverge  that 
when,  on  his  last 
visit  to  England, 
Beecher  occupied 
Dr.  Parker's  pul- 
pit in  the  City 
Temple,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  refused 
ever  after  to  put 
his  foot  within  * 
building  that  had 
been  desecrated 
by  the  preaching 
of  one  whom  he 
regarded  as  a- 
heretic  if  not  as  a 
blasphemer.  As 
Mr.  Spurgeon 
was  when  he 
came  up  from  the 
fens  of  Essex  to 
create  the  largest 
and  the  most 
active  Christian 

Church  in  the  English-speaking  world,  no  he  remained 
down  to  the  day  when,  worn  with  work,  although  not 
with  years  (he  died  at  the  comparatively  earlv  age  of  58), 
he  passed  away  on  the  shores  of  the  Riviera.  As 
he  said  in  the  last  days  before  his  eyes  closed  in* 
death,  "I  have  kept  the  faith  "  He  kept  it  in  ite 
integrity,  husk  as  well  as  kernel ;  and,  in  his  eyes,  the 
husk  was  hardly  less  important  than  the  kernel.  Beecher, 
on  the  other  hand,  also  kept  the  faith,  but  not  m  the 
sense  in  which  a  man  hides  his  grain  in  a  granary,  but 
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Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon. 
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rather  in  the  sense  of  a  husbandman  who  keeps  his  grain 
by  flinging  it  into  the  fertile  loam  and  reaping  ten, 
twenty,  fifty,  and  a  hundred-fold.  Spurgeon  narrowed  ; 
Beecher  broadened.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find 
two  systems  of  theology  which  coincided  so  much  as  those 
which  the  two  preachers  brought  from  their  nurseries.  But 
when  life's  pilgrimage  is  over,  and  we  have  to  look  at  the 
totality  of  the  message  which  they  have  left  to  their  fellow- 
men,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  preachers  who, 
while  fundamentally  agreed  in  faith  in  their  common 
Father,  varied  more  widely  in  their  interpretation  of 
how  that  Father's 
love  was  mani- 
fested to  men. 

THEIR    8ENSK  OF 
HUMOUR. 

Yet  with  all 
their  diversity 
there  is  such  a 
-similarity  that 
when  reading  the 
sermons  of  the 
one,  you  are  con- 
stantly reminded 
of  the  discourses 
of  the  other. 
Both  were 
thoroughly  alive 
—  both  believed 
with  the  intensity 
-of  a  strong  na- 
ture in  the  reality 
of  the  invisible 
world,  and  in  the 
supreme  impor- 
tance of  dominat- 
ing all  the  affairs 
of  time  by  the 
great  conception 
of  the  Invisible 
and  the  Eternal. 
Nor  was  that 
fundamental 
point  of  agree- 
ment, which  after 
all  is  common  to 
all  Christian 
teachers  who 
really  believe,  the 
only  link  which 
united  them. 
Both  had  that 
strong  element  of 
humour  which 
among  men  of  our 
race  is  almost 
invariably  asso- 
ciated with  great  popular  power.  It  is  significant  of 
the  stock  which  sprung  from  "merrie  England,"  that 
the  greatest  orators  dealing  with  the  most  eombre  of  all 
subjects  have  nevertheless  always  possessed  a  strong 
sense  of  humour,  which  from  time  to  time  brightens  even 
the  darkest  of  the  thunderclouds  which  hang  heavy  around 
their  theological  horizon.  The  men  who  have  made  thou- 
sands weep  in  agonised  contrition  for  sin,  have  sometimes 
almost  in  the  same  breath  caused  a  ripple  of  laughter  to 
pa«w  over  their  congregations,  as  a  ray  of  sunlight  will  some- 
times glint  over  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea.  Therefore  they 
j  dubbed  4<  pulpit  buffoons,"  whose  indecency  in  hand- 
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ling  sacred  things  in  an  irreverent  fashion  was  the  common 
theme  of  creatures  who  had  never  possessed  sufficient 
insight  or  grasp  of  sacred  things  to  know  what  reverence 
was,  beyond  the  due  performance  of  the  conventional 
genuflections.  There  wasa  greater  sweep  of  imagination  in 
Beecher  than  in  Spurgeon,  but  in  homely  common  sense 
they  were  nearly  allied,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  select  from 
their  discourses  volumes  of  epigrams  and  apothegms,  in 
which,  to  use  the  familiar  phrase,  the  wisdom  of  many  is 
condensed  by  the  wit  of  few.  Of  the  two,  Spurgeon  was 
the  homelier,  Beecher  the  more  splendid. 

THE  PREACHER  AS 
FOUNDER. 

Spurgeon  de- 
voted himself 
more  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  him- 
self than  did 
Beecher.  Beecher 
scattered  his 
living  words  far 
and  wide  over  the 
Continent,  on  the 
rim  of  which  he 
had  established 
his  pulpit.  Spur- 
geon at  the  centre 
of  the  empire 
applied  himself 
more  diligently  to 
the  elaboration  of 
machinery  which 
would  duplicate, 
triplicate,  and 
multiply  a 
hundredfold  what 
he  had  preached 
from  week  to  week 
in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle. 
Beecher  founded 
no  orphanages, 
established  n  o 
colleges,  set  up 
no  Colportage 
Associations.  He 
was  himself ;  and 
after  him  there 
has  come  none 
like  him,  but  his 
spirit  has  gone 
forth  into  the 
lives  of  thousands 
of  those  who  are 
at  present  writing 
and  speaking  and 
labouring  for 
their  fellow- men. 

Spurgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  Bet  himself  to  establish 
a  mint,  as  it  were,  in  which  they  could  reproduce, 
as  if  from  a  dye,  miniature  facsimiles  of  himself.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Pastors  College  was  to  multi- 
ply a  race  of  Spurgeonic  preachers,  and  although  its 
students  have  not  attained  unto  the  magnitude  of  their 
great  example,  the  College  has  sent  forth  year  by  year  frc  m 
eighty  to  ninety  men  reared  and  trained  and  dedicated 
for  the  work  of  preaching  the  pospel  as  Charges  Haddon 
Spurgeon  understood  it.  It  was  a  small  school  of  the 
prophets  no  doubt,  but  it  was  a  school  of  the  prophets 
to  the  best  of  Spurgeon 's  conq^^io^^^^fc  prophets 
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were  and  should  be,  and  through  its  means  he  has  largely 
influenced  the  Baptist  denomination. 

spurgeon 's  failures. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  curious  comment  upon  the  vanity 
of  human  expectations  and  the  comparative  failure  which 
often  attends  even  the  most  brilliant  success,  that  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  who  is  now  recognised  as  having  done  in 
English  Christianity  what  no  other  man  had  attempted  to 
do,  should  have  utterly  failed  in  that  on  which  he  had  most 
set  his  heart.  To  have  built  the  largest  Tabernacle  in  the 
Empire,  to  have  filled  it  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  with 
five  or  six  thousand  auditors  drawn  together  by  no  other 
attraction  than  by  the  spoken  word,  to  have  founded 
orphanages  and  colleges,  to  have  circulated  his  sermons 
by  the  tens  and  the  scores  of  thousands  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world,  to  have  published  books  which 
editions  of  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  failed  to 
meet  the  demand — to  have  done  all  this,  as  it  were,  single- 
handed  and  off  your  own  bat  would  have  appeared,  before 
it  was  done,  to  be  absolutely  impossible.  Spurgeon,  how- 
ever, did  all  this,  and  more.  But  he  who  had  proved  him- 
self a  very1  Hercules, who  had  successfully  accomplished  all 
those  labours  imposed  by  a  kindly  Providence,  neverthe- 
less found  himself  baffled  and  confounded  by  the  subtle 
Zeitgeist,  or  spirit  of  his  time,  with  which  he  waged  an 
uncompromising  warfare.    His  last  years  were  saddened 
and  darkened  by  a  deep  sense  of  what  he  regarded  as  the 
apostacy  of  English  Christianity.    He  roundly  assailed 
the  tendency  of  the  present  time  to  take  a  broader  view 
of  the  fate  of  man  and  the  love  of  God  than  seemed 
orthodox  to  the   Calvinists,  who  implanted  upon  the 
plastic  mind  of  the  Essex  boy  their  cast-iron  conception 
of  God  and  His  world.  The  Down  Grade  Controversy,  in 
which  he  played  the  part  of  Athanasius  contra  mundum, 
was  a  confession  that  even  in  his  own  denomination — in 
which  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  the  most  vitalising 
and  stimulating  force — the  best  men  could  no  longer 
fee  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  within  the  pale  of  Cal- 
vinistic  orthodoxy.   He  protested  with  such  vehemence  as 
he  possessed— and  that  was  not  small ; — he  denounced,  he 
thundered,  he  almost  excommunicated  those  of  his  brethren 
who  could  not'  share  his  conviction  that  no  one  could 
really  believe  in  God  the  Father  and  Christ  the  Son  who 
was  not  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  human  race  were 
created  to  pass  a  whole  eternity  in  endless  torment,  and 
that  the  whole  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  was  contained 
in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  which,  from  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  to  the  last  chapter  of  Revelations,  he  never 
ceased  to  believe. 

RELIGIOUS  ENDOWMENTS. 

When  I  first  met  Mr.  Spurgeon  I  found  him,  as  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  a  strong  believer  in  the  one  man 
power.  "  Wherever  anything  is  to  be  done,"  said  he, 
*'  either  in  the  Church  or  in  the  world,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  it  is  done  by  one  man.  The  whole  history  of  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  ages  teaches  the  same  lesson. 
A  Moses,  a  Gideon,  an  Isaiah,  and  a  Paul  are  from  time 
to  time  raised  up  to  do  an  appointed  work ;  and  when 
they  pass  away  their  work  appears  to  cease.  Nor  is  it 
given  to  every  one,  as  it  was  to  Moses,  to  see  the  Joshua 
who  is  destined  to  carry  on  his  work  to  completion.  God 
can  raise  up  a  successor  to  each  man,  but  the  man  himself 
is  not  to  worry  about  that,  or  he  may  do  harm.  Hence  I 
am  against  all  endowments  for  religion ;  it  is  better  to 
spend  the  money  for  immediate  needs.  I  am  even 
against  endowing  my  own  college.  Some  one  offered  me 
money  the  other  day  to  found  a  scholarship  in  connection 


with  my  college.  I  declined.  Why  should  I  gather 
money  which  would  remain  after  I  am  gone  to  uphold 
teaching  of  *  which  I  might  entirely  disapprove  ? 
No !  Let  each  generation  provide  for  its  own 
wants.  Let  my  successor,  if  I  have  one  in  the  college, 
do  as  I  have  done,  and  secure  the  funds  which  he  needs 
for  his  own  teaching.  1  wish  there  were  no  religious  en- 
dowments of  any  shape  or  kind  among  Dissenters  or 
Churchmen,  for  I  never  yet  knew  a  chapel  enjoying  an 
endowment  which  did  not  find  that  instead  of  its  being  a 
blessing  it  was  a  curse.  One  great  object  of  every 
religious  teacher  should  be  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
external  appliances  to  make  his  teaching  appear  to  live- 
when  it  is  dead.  If  there  were  no  endowments  an  error 
would  soon  burst  up,  whereas  an  artificial  vitality  is  im- 
parted to  it  by  bolstering  it  up  with  endowments." 

HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

Then  you  have  faith  for  yourself,  Mr.  Spurgeon,"  said 
I,  "  but  none  for  your  successor  ?  "  "A  man  does  very 
well  who  has  faith  for  himself  ;  but  how  can  he  under- 
take, to  have  faith  for  another?  I  am  no  believer  in 
sponsorship.  Who  knows  where  my  successor  may  be  P 
He  may  be  in  America  or  in  Australia,  1  know  not  where. 
As  for  the  Tabernacle,  the  man  who  occupies  my  place- 
when  I  pass  away  will  have  to  depend  upon  his  own 
resources,  upon  the  support  of  his  people,  and  the  grace- 
of  God,  as  I  have  done ;  and  if  he  can't  do  that,  let  him. 
come  to  the  ground,  for  he  will  not  be  the  fitting  man. 
With  orphanages  it  is  quite  another  matter." 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  NARROWNESS. 

Narrowness,  although  it  has  its  unlovely  aspects,  has- 
also  its  compensating  advantages.  What  you  gain  in 
breadth  you  often  lose  in  force.  If  you  want  your  water 
to  drive  mills  you  confine  it  within  a  mill  race,  which, 
although  narrow,  is  deep,  and  although  much  less  pic- 
turesque than  the  meandering,  shallow,  rippling  river, 
does  your  work.  Spurgeon  concentrated  his  whole  force 
of  a  strong  belief  in  Certain  doctrines  of  which  he  had  no- 
more  doubt  than  of  his  own  existence,  and  these  he 
preached  Sunday  after  Sunday  with  an  unfailing  confidence 
which  results  constantly  tended  to  confirm.  Whether  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  exercised  the 
same  moral  force  had  he  had  a  broader  outlook  and  held 
a  more  sympathetic  view  of  the  growth  of  the  human- 
mind  and  the  development  of  modern  thought,  is  a 
question  upon  which  there  is  room  for  a  great  difference 
of  opinion.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  not  how 
this  man's  life's  work  was  done,  and  he  was  helped  perhaps 
as  much  by  his  limitations  as  by  his  capacities.  If  you 
want  to  influence  the  minds  of  your  fellow-men  you 
must  not  be  too  far  in  advance,  you  must  not  be  out  of 
sympathy  even  with  their  prejudices  and  stupidities. 
They  are  very  mistaken  who  would  look  for  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  success  solely  in  his  eloquence,  in  his 
energy,  or  in  his  masterly  command  of  Saxon  speech. 
These  things  no  doubt  helped,  but  Mr.  Spurgeon  would 
have  been  the  first  to  assert,  and  in  this  he  would  have- 
spoken  but  the  simple  truth,  when  he  declared  all  these 
things  as  merely  instruments  which  were  used  by  a  higher 
power  outside  himself. 

SPUBOEON  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

Spurgeon  represented  two  elements  which  were  entirely 
in  accord  with  modern  thought.  Little  as  it  has  been 
recognised  by  those  who  have  watched  his  career,  his- 
Calvinism  brought  him  into  unconscious  sympathy 
with  the  whole  drift  of  modern  scientific  specu- 
lation.   What  is  the  law  of  heredity — of  which  Mr. 
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Spurgeon  is  a  signal  example,  descended  as  he  was  from 
Dutch  Protestants  who  fled  from  the  persecuting  fires  of 
Spain  in  the  bixteenth  century,  through  a  long  line  of 
Nonconformist  ministers— what  is  the  doctrine  of  heredity 
but  the  reaffirmation  of  the  grimmer  doctrines  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  creed  ?  The  reign  of  law  which  modern  science 
hits  revealed,  has  scared  many  by  seeming  to  exclude 
all  possibility  of  the  supernatural  and  the  miracu- 
lous and  which,  when  developed  into  a  necessarian 


THB  METROPOLITAN  TABERNACLE. 

philosophy,  seems  to  abolish  the  moral  responsibility  of 
man,  but  it  had  no  alarm  for  so  sturdy  a  Calvinist  as  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  He  was  trained  from  childhood  to  reconcile 
man '8  moral  responsibility  with  a  point  blank  denial  of 
the  freedom  of  his  will;  and,  while  aftirming  the  doctrine 
of  reprobation,  nevertheless  affirmed  also  the  doctrine  of 
the  love  of  God  the  Father  to  mankind.  The  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  is  quite  as  inexorable  as 
any  system  of  law  which  modern  science  has  suggested, 
and  as  Mr.  Sparge  m  found  a  method  of  reconciling  his 
belief  in  election  and  predestination  with  prayer  and 
miracle,  he  contemplated  with  un- 
disturbed mind  the  perturbation  which 
modern  science  creates  in  the  minds 
of  those  whose  theology  is  Arminian 
rather  than  Calvinistic. 

HIS  CALVINISM. 

"  In  theology,"  Mr.  Spurgeon  told 
me,  "  I  stand  where  1  did  when  I  began 
preaching,  and  I  stand  almost  alone.. 
If  I  ever  did  such  things,  I  could 
preach  my  earliest  sermons  now  with- 
out change  so  far  as  the  essential  doc- 
trines are  concerned.  I  stand  almost 
-exactly  where  Calvin  stood  in  his 
maturer  years.  Not  where  he  stood 
in  his  'Institutes/  which  he  wrote 
when  quite  a  young  man,  but  in  his 
later  works.  That  position  is  taken  by 
few.  Even  those  who  occupy  Baptist 
pulpits  do  not  preach  exactly  the 
same  truths  that  I  preach.  They  see 
things  differently,  and,  of  course,  they 
preach  in  their  own  way.  Although 
fe  will  deny  the  wonderful  power  of 
the  truth  as  it  has  been  preached  at 
the  Tabernacle,  it  is  not  their  way. 
It  is  the  Calvinistic  way  of  looking  at 
things  which  causes  my  sermons  to 


have  such  acceptance  in  Scotland,  in  Holland,  and 
even  in  the  Transvaal,  where  a  recent  traveller  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  finding  translations  of 
them  lying  beside  the  family  Bible  in  the  Transvaal 
farmstead.  I  am  aware  that  my  preaching  repels  many  ; 
that  I  cannot  help.  If  a  man  does  not  believe  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  for  instance,  he  may  come  to  hear 
me  once,  and  if  he  comes  no  more  that  is  his  act,  and  not 
mine.  My  doctrine  has  no  attraction  for  that  man  ;  but 
I  cannot  change  my  doctrine  to  suit  him." 

THB  MIRACLES  OF  TO-DAY. 

But  there  was  another  side  on  which  Mr.  Spurgeon 
touched  the  modern  movement,  and  that  was  on  the  side 
which  may  be  called  mysticism,  supernaturalism,  or  the 
whole  range  of  speculation  that  implies  the  constant  in- 
tervention of  the  invisible  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  was  a  matter-of-fact  person,  if  ever  there  was 
such  a  man.  He  was  a  hard-headed  man,  full  to  his 
finger-tips  with  business  capacity  and  shrewd  common- 
sense,  yet,  like  his  fathers  before  tiim,  he  lived  in  what 
we  call  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  "  the  psychical  plane." 
His  grandfather  dreamed  dreams,  and  he  himself  heard 
voices. 

RICHARD  KNILL'S  PROPHECY. 

When  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  ten  years  old,  Richard  Knill, 
who  is  described  in  one  of  the  Lives  of  Spurgeon  as  ' 4  late 
of  Chester,  now  of  New  Jerusalem,"  met  Mr.  Spurgeon 
at  his  father's  house  and  delivered  himself  of  a  pro- 
phecy, which  is  only  one  among  many  incidents  in 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  life  which  marked  it  out  from  that 
of  ordinary  mortals.  After  Richard  Knill  had  preached 
in  the  old  Puritan  meeting-house,  he  prayed  with 
the  young  Spurgeon,  and,  calling  the  family  together, 
he  took  him  upon  his  knee  and  said  :  "I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  but  I  feel  a  solemn  presentiment  that  this 
child  will  preach  the  gospel  to  thousands,  and  God  will 
bless  him  unto  many  souls.  So  sure  am  I  of  this,  that 
when  you,  my  little  man,  preach  in  Rowland  Hill's 
chapel,  as  you  will  one  day,  I  should  like  you  to  give  out 
the  hymn  commencing  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform."   The  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to 
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the  letter.  He  preached  many  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Tabernacle  was  being  cleaned  and  repainted,  in 
Surrey  Chapel,  and,  to  fulfil  his  promise,  he  gave  out  the 
hymn  which  Richard  Knill  had  suggested  when  he  was  a 
child  of  ten. 

To  Spurgeon,  the  invisible  world,  from  which  we  are 
divided  by  so  filmy  a  veil,  was  as  real  as  the  world  of 
palpitating  life  which  seethed  and  bubbled  and  whirled 
all  around  the  Tabernacle  and  St.  Paul's.  If  Mr.  Spur- 
geon never  imitated  Luther  and  flung  his  inkpot  at 
the  head  of  the  devil,  it  was  not  because  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  reality  and  constant  presence  of 
the  Father  of  Lie9.  He  believed  with  an  implicit 
faith  in  the  nearness  of  spiritual  help  of  guides  and 
defenders,  who  delivered  him  from  all  the  assaults 
of  the  Evil  One.  At  a  critical  moment  in  his  career, 
when  he  was  thinking  of  going  to  college,  a  voice 
sounded  in 
his  ears: 
"Seekest 
thou  great 
things  for 
thyself,  seek 
them  not ! " 
and  he  was 
obedient  to 
what  he  re- 
garded as  a 
heaven  1 y 
monition. 

THE  POWER 
OF  PRAYER. 

But  the 
real  element 
of  the  man 
came  out 
much  more 
clearly  in  his 
belief  in 
prayer ;  for 
prayer,  in 
the  sense  in 
which  he 
used  it,  was 
a  constant 
confirmation 
of  the  divine 
intervention 
in  the  affairs 

of  life.  It  must  be  admitted,  on  purely  scientific 
grounds,  whether  the  sceptic  may  explain  it  on  the 
ground  of  telepathy  and  the  influence  of  a  strong 
mind  upon  other  minds  which  are  in  a  mysterious 
way,  not  yet  fully  known,  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  human  will  operating  through  other  channels 
than  the  five  senses ;  or  whether  we  explain  it  with 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  simple  faith  as  the  work  of  God — 
which,  of  course,  it  is,  whether  brought  about  directly  or 
by  secondary  means —that  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  facts, 
solid  facts,  to  justify  his  faith.  He  was  always 
testing  his  working  hypothesis,  and  finding  that  it  stood 
the  test.  Hence,  so  far  from  regarding  Mr.  Spurgeon 
primarily  as  a  great  preacher,  it  will  be  more  helpful  if 
those  who  seek  to  find  the  secret  of  his  success  do  so  in  his 
power  of  prayer.  It  was  much  more  praying  than  preach- 
ing which  made  Mr.  Spurgeon  Mr.  Spurgeon — that 
is  to  say,  which  made  this  Essex  bumpkin  a  name  and  a 
power  which  tells  for  righteousness  in  every  corner  of 
the  English-speaking  world. 


HOUSE  AT  KBLVBDON  IN  WHICH  MR.  SPURGBON  WAS  BORN  (A8  IT  IS  TO-DAY). 
(From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Howard  Benham.) 


A  MIRACLE  WROUGHT  BY  PRAYER. 

Prayer,  that  is  the  great  miracle  ;  and  to  my  thinking 
there  is  no  argument  as  to  the  reality  of  a  God  who  hears 
and  answers  prayer  comparable,  in  the  cogency  of  its- 
appeal,  to  that  which  is  afforded  by  MuUer's  Orphanages, 
of  which  Mr.  Spurgeon's  was  a  miniature  copy.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  Miiller.  Here  is  a  German, 
without  a  church,  without  a  pulpit,  without  a  newspaper, 
without  any  means  by  which  in  modern  times  a  man  can 
appeal  to  his  fellow-men  for  support.  Muller,  who 
has  a  heart  of  love  that  goes  out  to  the  destitute 
and  the  forlorn,  which  compels  him  to  seek  the 
orphans  and  gather  the  fatherless  into  families, 
established  at  Bristol  the  great  orphanages  which  have 
become  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  time.  He  has 
not  a  penny  of  his  own,  neither  has  he  any  influential 
supporters  to  whom  he  can  go  to  ask  for  funds.  How, 

then,  does 
he  obtain  the 
means  to  do 
this  work  ? 
George  Mai- 
ler tells  you 
that  he 
simply  asks 
font.  From 
whom?  From 
the  Father 
which  is  in 
Heaven, 
who,  to  him, 
is  as  real, 
and  with 
reason,  if  not 
as  tangible 
as  his  ban- 
k  e  r .  As 
b  u  s  i  ne  ss 
men  draw 
cheques,  so 
George  Miil- 
ler prays, 
and  h  i  8 
prayers  are, 
as  it  were, 
cheques  on 
the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 
Many  men 
draw  such 

cheques,  and  many  times  they  are  returned  dishonoured  ; 
but  in  Mailer's  case  they  are  paid  not  in  spiritual 
coin,  but  in  hard  cash  day  by  day.  The  orphan- 
age presents  a  standing  miracle  to  the  Christian  world. 
There  is  no  appeal,  no  advertisement,  no  circular.  There 
is  nothing  beyond  some  thousand  children  who  must  be 
fed  and  whose  food  must,  therefore,  be  purchased  in  open 
market,  and  paid  for  by  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
George  Mailer  goes  into  his  closet  day  by  day  and  asks 
for  the  wherewithal,  and  the  wherewithal  comes.  It  is 
no  use  talking  to  him,  or  to  those  who  have  a  realising 
sense  of  this  latter-day  miracle,  as  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  supernatural  and  the  incredibility  of  miracles. 
This  is  a  miracle  which  is  ever  new.  This  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  solid  material  kind  unmistakable 
by  any  man,  of  some  mysterious  connection  between  the 
address  to  the  Invisible  Power  that  owns  the  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills,  and  in  whcse  hands  are  all  the  treasures 
of  the  world. 
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FAITH  CONFIRMED  BY  FACTS. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  held  by  that  as  a  sheet  anchor.  He 
believed  because  he  knew,  or  rather,  it  would  be  right  to 
say  he  believed  at  first  in  holding  on  to  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen ;  but  afterwards  he  knew  because  he 
felt,  he  touched,  he  handled.  When  he  had  completed 
his  fiftieth  year,  I  asked  him : — 

"  Have  you  modified  in  any  way  your  views  as  to  the 

efficacy  of  prayer  ? " 
Mr.  Spurgeon  laughed,  as  he  replied,  "  Only  in  my  faith 

growing  stronger  and  firmer  than  ever.   It  is  not  a  matter  of 

faith  with  me,  but  of  knowledge  and  everyday  experience. 

I  am  constantly  witnessing  the  most  unmistakable  instances 

of  answers  to  prayer.  My  whole  life  is  made  up  of  them.  To 

me  they  are  so  familiar  as  to  cease  to  excite  my  surprise ; 

but  to  many  they  would  seem  marvellous,  no  doubt.   Why,  I 

could    no  more 

doubt  the  efficacy 

of  prayer  than  I 

could  disbelieve 

the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. The  one 
is  as  much  a  fact 
as  the  other,  con- 
stantly verified 
every  day  of  my 
life.  Elijah  by 
the  brook 
Cheritb,  as  he 
received  his  daily 
rations  from  the 
ravens,  could 
hardly  be  a  more 
likely  subject  for 
scepticism  than 
L  Look  at  my 
Orphanage.  To 
keep  it  going 
entails  an  annual 
expenditure  of 
about  £10,000. 
Only  £1,400  is 
provided  for  by 
endowment.  The 
remaining  £8,000 
comes  tome  regu- 
larly in  answer  to 
prayer.  I  do  not 
know  where  I 
shall  get  it  from 
day  to  day.  I 
ask  God  for  it, 
and  he  sends  it, 
Mr.  Muller,  of 
Bristol,  does  the 

same  on  a  far  larger  scale,  and  his  experience  is  the  same 
as  mine.  The  constant  inflow  of  funds— all  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  these  works— is  not  stimulated  by 
advertisements,  by  begging-letters,  by  canvassing,  or  any  of 
the  usual  modes  of  raising  the  wind.  We  ask  God  for  the 
cash,  and  He  sends  it.  That  is  a  good,  solid,  material  fact, 
not  to  be  explained  away." 

IN  SPIRITUAL  AS  IN  MATERIAL  THINGS. 

Nor  let  anyone  say  that  this  is  a  brutal,  coarse, 
material  argument;  only  fitting  the  snub-nosed  Saxons 
who  elevated  this  country  lout— for  so  it  was  the  fashion 
to  call  him  at  one  time — to  the  position  of  a  modern 
apoetle.  Mr.  Spurgeon  held  to  his  confidence  in  the 
prayer-hearing  and  prayer-answering  God  much  more 
because  of  answers  in  spiritual  things  than  by  answers 
of  cash.  Many  of  the  stories  which  were  toJd  at  the 
Tabernacle  of  conversions  in  answer  to  prayer,  were 
as  marvellous  as  any  of  the  miracles  of  the  Mew 
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Testament  and  as  interesting  as  any  of  the  telepathic 
experiences  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society. 

Here  is  one  that  I  had  from  his  own  Hps  : — "  Some  two 
years  ago  a  poor  woman,  accompanied  by  two  of  her 
neighbours,  came  to  my  vestry  in  deep  distress;.  Her 
husband  had  fled  the  country  ;  in  her  sorrow  she  went  to 
the  house  of  God,  and  something  I  said  in  the  sermon 
made  her  think  I  was  personally  familiar  with  her  case. 
Of  course  I  had  known  nothing  about  her.  It  was  a 
general  illustration  that  fitted  a  particular  case.  She  told 
me  her  story,  and  a  very  sad  one  it  was.  I  said,  *  There  is 
nothing  that  we  can  do  but  to  kneel  down  and  cry  to  the 
Lord  for  the  immediate  conversion  of  your  husband.  We 
knelt  down,  and  I  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  touch  the 
heart  of  the  deserter,  convert  his  soul,  and  bring  him 
^  back    to  his 

home.  When 

S''  we   rose  from 

„  our  knees  I  said 

r  to    the  poor 

woman, 'Do  not 
fret  about  the 
matter.  I  feel 
sure  your  hus- 
band will  come 
home;  and  that 
he  will  yet  be- 
come connected 
with  our  church/ 
She  went  away, 
and  I  forgot  all 
about  it.  Some 
months  after- 
wards she  re- 
appeared with 
her  neighbours 
and  a  man, 
whom  she  intro- 
duced to  me  as 
her  husband. 
He  had  indeed 
come  back,  and 
he  had  returned 
a  converted 
man.  On  making 
enquiry  and 
comparing 
notes,  we  found 
that  the  verv 
day  on  which 
we  had  prayed 
for  his  conversion,  he,  being  at  that  time  on  board 
a  ship  far  away  on  the  sea,  stumbled  most  un- 
expectedly upon  a  stray  copy  of  one  of  my  sermons. 
He  read  it.  The  truth  went  to  his  heart.  He  re- 
pented and  sought  the  Lord,  end  as  soon  as  possible  he 
returned  to  his  wife  and  to  his  daily  calling.  He  was 
admitted  a  member,  and  last  Monday  his  wife,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  not  been  a  member,  was  also  received 
among  us.  That  woman  does  not  doubt  the  power  of 
prayer.  All  the  infidels  in  the  world  could  not  shake  her 
conviction  that  there  is  a  God  that  answereth  prayer.  I 
should  be  the  most  irrational  creature  in  the  world  if, 
with  a  life  every  day  of  which  is  full  of  experiences  so 
remarkable,  I  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
subject.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  miraculous ;  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  established  order  of  the  universe  that  the 
shadow  of  a  coming  event  should  fall  in  advance  upon 
some  believing  soul  in  the  shape  of  prayer  for  its  realiza- 
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-tion.  The  prayer  of  faith  is  a  divine  decree  commencing 
-its  operation." 

But  this  was  only  one  among  a  multitude  of  similar 
•stories  with  which  his  life  was  crowded. 

THE  NATURE  OF  PRAYER. 

I  once  asked  him,  "  Must  there  be,  in  this  prayer  of 
faith,  the  conscious  going  forth  of  the  souls  desire  towards 
the  Invisible?  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  act  on  the  old 
maxim,  Laborare  est  orare,  and  expect  that  the  Governor 
of  the  universe  will  accept  the  use  of  the  proper  means  to 
attain  any  given  result  as  a  practical  prayer?"  He 
replied:  "Prayer  itself  is  one  of  the  appointed  eans  : 
'For  all  these  things  I  will  be  inquired  of,  8  the 
Lord.'  There  must  be  the  conscious  beseeching,  the  out- 
going of  the  heart's  desires  to  God  in  supplication, 
coupled  with  a  confidence  that,  if  it  is  in  accordance  with 
His  will,  He  will  give  it.  Eo  man  can  say  of  a  certainty 
that  a  temporal  advantage  may  not  be  a  curse  rather 
tthan  a  blessing;  therefore  one  prays  upon  such 
matters  with  great  care.  The  doctrine  that  prayer 
always  heals  the  sick,  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
logically  oarried  out,  would  banish  death  from  the  world ; 
for  none  of  us  ever  comes  to  die  but  there  is  some  one 
•who  would  pray  for  his  recovery.  It  is  absurd,  therefore, 
.to  expect  that  everybody  is  to  get  well  for  whom  we  pray, 
for  then  nobody  would  die.  Man  cannot  dictate  to  his 
Maker,  otherwise  a  mortal  would  wield  the  resources  of 
Omnipotence,  and  unless  he  had  omniscient  judgment  as 
well  he  would  soon  put  the  world  into  a  terrible  state. 
We  are  not  able  to  drive  the  chariots  of  the  sun.  All 
prayers  must  ever  be  accompanied  by  the  desire,  uttered 
or  unexpressed,  that  the  prayer  may  be  rejected  if  it  con- 
flicts with  the  Divine  will  Sometimes  there  is  {given  to 
man  a  strong  inward  assurance  that  a  certain  thing  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  and  prayer  for  that,  if  made 
in  faith,  is  always  answered — provided,  of  course,  that  a 
mans  life  be  right  before  God.  It  is  only  those  who 
walk  in  the  ways  of  righteousness,  and  whose  life  is  ordered 
According  to  trie  Divine  law,  whose  desires  in  prayers  are 
brought  to  pass.  Faith  in  God  is  essential,  and  it  often 
takes  men  a  long  time  to  find  out  what  faith  in  God 
really  is.  Often  men  mistake  for  faith  in  God,  faith  in 
themselves,  or  faith  in  their  fellow-creatures,  and  these 
are  verv  different  things." 

A  SIGN  AND  AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

Mankind  need  practical  object  lessons  of  a  concrete 
kind,  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  even  the  chosen 
people  require  a  sign.  Fortunately,  the  days  have  long 
passed  since  the  solemn  appeal  was  made  for  a  sign  in 
the  shape  of  fire  from  heaven,  wnen  Elijah  and  the 
prophets  of  Baal  alike  agreed  that  the  God  that  answered 
by  fire  should  ba  regarded  as  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Spurgeon  playfully  paraphrased  Elijah's 
challenge  in  words  that  summed  up  a  good  deal  of  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  Iu  conversation  with  Mr.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  on  one  of  his  birthdays  at  Stockwell  Orphanage, 
Mr.  Spurgeon  declared,  "  The  God  that  answers  by 
orphanages,  let  him  be  God."  There  is,  of  course, 
another  side  to  all  this  ;  but  to  the  ordinary  man,  the 
building  up  of  orphanages  such  as  M tiller's  and  Spurgeon 's 
in  answer  to  silent  prayer,  without  any  blare  of  trumpets 
or  parade  of  advertisement,  is  a  fact  which  appeals  to 
his  business  sense  with  much  greater  force  than  the 
old-world  history  of  manna  in  the  wilderness. 

PRAYER  EFFECTIVE  AND  INEFFECTIVE. 

This  faith  which  gave  to  believing  prayer  its  peculiar 
efficacy  was  in  his  belief  a  special  gift  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Prayer,  the  mere  expression  of  a  human  longing,  was  not 


effectual  prayer  in  his  eyes.  He  deb'ghted  in  drawing  all 
manner  of  distinctions  between  ihe  prayers  of  believers 
and  those  of  unbelievers.  That  "  prayer  is  the  heart's 
sincere  desire  uttered  and  unexpressed  "  he  would  have 
admitted ;  but  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  mere  longing  of  a 
human  unit.  Faith  was  a  gift  from  God  which  could 
not  be  exercised  excepting  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  given.  This  was  necessary  to  make  his  theory  of 
prayer  fit  in  with  his  Calvinistic  conception  of  the 
ordered  universe.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  read 
one  of  his  sermons  upon  prevailing  prayer,  but  I  re- 
member to  this  day  the  way  in  which  he  described  his 
method  of  reconciling  the  efficacy  of  prayer  with  the 
divine  foreknowledge  and  sovereignty  of  God. 

"I,  TOO,  AM  A  DECREE." 

The  creator  of  the  universe,  who  foresaw  and  foreknew 
everything,  foresaw  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  souls,  and 
in  carrying  out  his  divine  scheme  he  imparted  the  grace 
of  prevailing  prayer  to  those  who  were  called  according 
to  his  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  their  prayers.  The  fervent  prayer  of 
the  believer  was,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  first  reading  of 
the  bill  which  was  to  give  effect  to  the  divine  purpose. 
When  the  prayer  leapt  from  the  Christian's  lips  who  had 
received  the  grace  to  wrestle  and  prevail,  he  said  that 
the  prayer  itself  took  shape  as  one  of  the  divine  decrees, 
and  rose  to  the  mercy  seat  exclaiming  "I,  too,  am  a 
decree."  But  whether  prayer  was  prevailing  prayer,  or 
whether  it  was  the  mere  human  creature  crying  out  for 
the  satisfaction  of  its  own  wants,  or  whether  it  was  the 
engrafted  spirit  of  God,  was  a  question  which  had  to  be 
solved  by  the  result.  If  your  prayers  were  not  answered 
then  you  had  not  got  that  faith  which  lifts  mountains, 
laughs  at  impossibilities,  and  says  it  shall  be  done.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  your  prayers  were  answered,  you  had 
got  that  faith.  Where  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  the  advantage 
over  most  of  his  contemporaries  was  that  he  could  show 
answers  to  his  prayers  in  the  shape  of  trophies  of  souls 
and  a  great  and  imposing  array  of  good  works,  which 
before  his  time  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  range  of 
possibility. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  "  DOWN  GRADE." 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Spurgeon 's  Calvinism  on  some  minds 
was  to  generate  the  very  convictions  which  he  after- 
wards, not  recognising  them  as  his  own  spiritual  progeny, 
vehemently  denounced.  It  has  been  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  appreciated  by  those  who  write  and  think 
concerning  the  evolution  of  religious  thought,  how  much 
Calvinism  has  contributed  to  the  modern  broad  estimate 
of  religion.  There  is  no  more  solid  base  for  a  broad  and 
liberal  estimate  of  religious  systems  and  religious  thought 
than  the  basis  of  Calvinistic  theology,  namely,  the 
total  depravity  of  man.  Once  get  it  rooted  and  grounded 
in  your  mind  that  mankind  was  lost  and  ruined  in  the  Fall 
or  elsewhere,  that  of  himself  no  man  can  do  any  good  thing, 
and  that  what  with  original  sin  and  inherited  propensities 
of  evil  we  are  altogether  sinful,  incapable  of  any  good  act, 
or  word,  or  thought,  and  you  have  the  foundation  laid 
for  recognising  the  universality  of  the  love  of  God  and 
the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  an  extent  that  is 
impossible  to  almost  any  other  religious  system. 
For  the  moment  the  total  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  is  insisted  upon  you  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nise that  every  good  thing,  every  kind  word,  every 
noble  deed,  everything  that  is  done  by  man  or  woman 
that  is  unselfish,  good,  and  true,  must  come  from  God — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  all  men,  for  all 
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men  do  good  deeds  from  time  to  time,  and  become  for 
the  time  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  animated  and 
actuated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  without  whose  gracious 
influence  we  would  be,  according  to  Calvinistic 
teaching,  as  incapable  of  doing  anything  good  as  a 
log  or  a  fiend.  As  out  of  weakness  comes  strength, 
so  out  of  the  forbidding  narrowness  of  the  Calvinistic 
theology  comes  the  broadest  conception  of  the  universal 
working  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Where  good  is  God  is,  is 
a  necessary  corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  did  not  see  this.  To  the  last  he  did  not 
see  how  much  he  had  himself  paved  the  way  for  the 
Down  Grade  movement.    But  this  by  the  way. 

HIS  CONVERSION. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  had  a  gospel  in  which  he  believed,  the 
pivot  and  corner  stone  of  which  was  conversion.  At  one 
time  he  himself,  when  quite  a  boy,  had  been  a  Free- 
thinker. He  indulged  in  what  he  called  "  a  hurried  sail 
over  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  Free  Thought."  He  came 
no  doubt  first  to  one  thing  then  to  another,  until  at  last  he 
began  to  question  his  own  existence  ;  then  came  the  re- 
coil. He  went  round  from  chapel  to  chapel,  visiting  every 
place  of  worship  in  turn  in  order  to  find  out  the  way  of 
salvation.  At  last,  one  snowy  day  in  December,  in  a 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Colchester,  a  preacher  as 
pale  as  death  and  as  thin  as  a  skeleton  preached  from  the 
text  "Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved."  Many  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Spurgeon,  telling  the  story  of  that  event- 
ful morning,  said  :  — 

Just  setting  his  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  he  knew  me  all  by 
heart,  he  said,  "  Young  man,  you  are  in  trouble."  Well,  1 
was,  sure  enough.  Says  he,  "You  will  never  get  out  of  it 
unless  you  look  to  Christ."  And  then,  lifting  up  his  hands, 
he  cried  out,  as  only,  I  think,  a  Primitive  Methodist  could  do, 
"  Look,  look,  look  I "  44  It  is  only  look,"  says  he.  I  at  once 
saw  the  way  of  salvation.  Oh,  how  I  did  leap  for  joy  at  that 
moment !  I  know  not  what  else  he  said  ;  I  did  not  take  much 
notice  of  it,  I  was  so  possessed  with  that  one  thought.  Like 
as  when  the  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up,  they  only  looked 
and  were  healed.  I  had  been  waiting  to  do  fifty  things ;  but 
when  I  £eard  this  word,  "  Look,"  what  a  charming  word  it 
seemed  to  me !  Oh,  I  looked  until  I  could  almost  have  looked 
my  eyes  away,  and  in  heaven  I  will  look  on  still  in  my  joy 
unutterable.  I  now  think  I  am  bound  never  to  preach  a 
sermon  without  preaching  to  sinners.  I  do  think  that  a 
minister  who  can  preach  a  sermon  without  addressing  sinners 
does  not  know  how  to  preach. 

The  echo  of  that  man's  text  has  been  audible  ever 
since  in  every  discourse  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  ever 

? reached.  He  has  always  cried,  "  Look,  look,  look  to 
'hrist."  That  trust,  which  has  been  the  central  essence 
of  the  whole  Christian  faith  in  all  its  forms,  constituted, 
after  his  realising  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  Living 
God,  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  his  power. 

THE  NEARNESS  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD. 

It  was  his  belief  in  the  supernatural,  the  divine 
element  mingling  constantly  with  the  temporal  affairs  of 
men,  that  gave  him  his  real  hold  when  he  spoke  upon  the 
mysteries  of  the  next  world.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  against  miracles,  and  against  all  belief  in 
miracles,  the  most  of  mankind  down  to  the  present  day 
are  more  moved  by  a  miracle  than  anything  else.  That 
which  appears  to  them  ;  that  which  lifts  themselves  out 
of  themselves  ;  that  which  bows  their  judgment  to  the 
dust  and  compels  them  to  feel  that  they  stand  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  unseen  law  and  lawgiver — is  the  supernatural. 
The  man  who  works  miracles  is  the  man  who  has  the  ear  of 
the  multitude.  The  man  who  works  miracles  is  the  man 
who  has  power  with  God  and  prevails ;  he,  apparently 
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without  any  fulcrum,  except  in  the  invisible,  is  neverthe- 
less able  to  lift  with  the  lever  of  prayer  weights  that  were 
otherwise  too  heavy  for  mortal  strength.  Mr.  Spurgeon' 
l>elieved  in  God,  in  a  living  God,  who  was  not  far  from 
any  of  us ;  who,  although  Infinite  and  Omnipotent  and 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  was  nevertheless  infinitely 
condescending  and  kind  ;  to  whom  the  affairs  of 
the  costermonger  in  the  New  Cut  were  of  as  much- 
interest  as  the  governance  of  the  greatest  empire,, 
and  he  would  bestir  himself  to  answer  the 
petition  of  the  struggling  sempstress  as  certainly 
as  he  would  attend  to  the  revolution  of  the  planets. 
In  the  eyes  of  Almighty  love  nothing  is  great 
and  nothing  is  small.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  who  had  accepted  the 
finished  work  of  Christ  and  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Church  militant  below  became  as  it  were  not  merely 
partner  with  God  Almighty,  but  a  son,  a  brother  of 
Christ  Jesus,  who  supported  them  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  sordid  cares  and  troubles  of  their  daily  life, 
and  who,  having  loved  tbem  with  an  everlasting 
love,  would  guide  their  footsteps  every  day,  and 
who  would  keep  them  to  the  end.  The  doctrine 
of  final  perseverance  is  a  great  stay  and  standby  for  the 
saints— if  only  they  can  be  sure  that  they  are  saints. 
It  is  easy  to  caricature  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the 
elect,  and  to  convert  the  whole  system,  which  for  thirty 
years  has  fascinated  the  imagination  and  ennobled  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  South  Londoners,  into  ridicule. 
But  caricature  is  seldom  the  surest  road  to  the  central 
truth,  and  if  we  have  to  find  the  secret  of  Spurgeon 's 
power  we  must  seek  it  in  the  good  which  there 
was  in  his  preaching,  and  not  in  its  shade,  much 
less  in  its  distorted  and  exaggerated  perversions  of  his* 
teaching. 
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"  BRIMSTONE. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  had  a  wonderful  voice,  no  doubt ;  but  if 
;he  had  spoken  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  and  had  pro- 
claimed any  other  gospel  than  that  of  a  living  God,  who 
was  no  abstraction  far  away  in  the  infinitude  of  space, 
but  a  living,  palpitating,  divine,  human  heart,  he  would 
have  failed  to  exercise  the  power  which  all  men  now 
recognise  that  he  wielded.  Nor  for  a  moment  should  it 
be  thought  that  in  his  handling  of  the  great  and  sombre 
reality  of  retribution,  which  gained  for  him  the  nickname 
of  "  Brimstone, "  he  was  nearer  the  truth  than  those 
light  and  airy  gentry  who  congratulate  themselves 
upon  having  extinguished  all  faith  in  the  Devil  and 
having  put  out  the  fires  of  Hell.  The  human  imagina- 
tion, even  the  most  gifted,  is  too  weak  to  imagine  the 
.consequences  which,  even  in  this  world  and  on  the 
present  piano  of  our  being,  attend  any  infraction  of  the 
divine  law.  Centuries,  nay,  whole  milleniums,  may  £e 
added  to  the  years 
of  the  world,  and 
still  the  conse- 
quences of  some 
false  step,  some 
selfish  act,  or 
some  ruthless 
deed,  may  tend 
to  make  miser- 
able the  lives  of 
men.  It  is  pos- 
sible, no  doubt, 
to  make  hideous 
the  doctrine  which 
Mr  Spurgeon 
preached,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact 
the  human  mind, 
which  dwells 
upon  the  subject, 
even  as  it  is  pre- 
sented in  his 
sternest  sermons, 
will  fail  from 
sheer  lack  of  the 
power  to  imagine 
the  misery  and 
wretchedness  that 
is  in  actual 
existence  all 
around  us,  and  as 
far  as  cM  obser- 
vations go  will  continue  to  oppress,  and  maim  and  mar 
the  realisation  of  the  full  and  perfect  existence  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  grave. 

APPROPRIATING  FAITH. 

He  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  childlike  eye.  He 
never  lost  his  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  Divine.  He 
s%w  signs  and  wonders  on  all  sides,  which  encouraged 
him  to  keep  believing  and  to  press  forward  in  the 
appointed  path.  One  familiar  instance  is  often  quoted. 
In  his  early  life,  shortly  after  he  came  to  London,  the 
cholera  was  raging  ?  i  ^outhwark,  and  the  young  preacher 
— sick,  and  worn,  and  wearied  at  heart — felt  that  his  own 
days  were  numbered.  In  his  "  Treasury  of  David  "  he 
describes  how  he  wzz  delivered  out  of  the  midst  of 
weakness  and  temptation . — 

I  became  weary :  i  body  and  sick  at  heart.  My  friends 
seemed  falling  one  by  one,  and  I  felt  or  fancied  that  I  was 
sickening  like  those  around  me.  A  little  more  work  and 
weeping  would  have  laid  me  low  among  the  rest.    I  felt  that 
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my  burden  was  heavier  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  was  ready 
to  sink  under  it  As  God  would  have  it,  I  was  returning 
mournfully  home  from  a  funeral,  when  my  curiosity  led  me 
to  read  a  paper  which  was  watered  up  in  a  shoemaker's 
window  in  the  Dover  Road.  It  did  not  look  like  a  trade 
announcement,  nor  was  it,  for  it  bore  in  a  good  bold  hand- 
writiog  these  words :  "  Because  thou  bast  made  the  Lord, 
which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation, 
there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come 
nigh  thy  dwelling,"  The  effect  upon  my  heart  was  imme- 
diate. Faith  appropriated  the  passage  as  her  own.  I  felt 
secure,  refreshed,  girt  with  immortality.  I  went  on  with  my 
visitation  of  the  dying  in  a  calm  and  peaceful  spirit;  I  felt 
no  fear  of  evil,  and  I  suffered  no  harm.  The  Providence 
which  moved  the  tradesman  to  place  those  verses  in  his 
window  I  gratefully  acknowledge,  and  in  the  remembrance 
of  its  marvellous  power  I  adore  the  Lord  my  God. 

As  long  as  the  heart  of  man  is  human,  and  as  long  as 
we  stand  confronting  the  unknown  abyss  of  the  future, 

with  all  its  un-  ' 
certainties  and 
dangers,  so  long 
will  any  man  who 
can  preach  with  a 
living  faith  the 
nearness  of  a 
loving  God  —  a 
nearness  which 
can  be  felt,  which 
manifests  itself 
even  to  the  stick- 
ing up  of  texts 
in  tradesmen's 
windows,  or  the 
sounding  of  voices 
through  the 
silence  to  a  listen- 
ing ear,  or  in  any 
of  the  numberless 
trifles  which, 
taken  together, 
are  recognised  as 
the  leadings  of 
Providence  —  so 
long  such  teach- 
ings as  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  nil  have 
an  invincible  at- 
traction for  man- 
kind. 

In    1874  he 
himself  against  the  attacks  of  those 
for  smoking,  as  he  said,  f°r  the  glory 
of  God,  as  follows  : — 
I  demur  altogether  and  most  positively  to  the  statement 

that  to  smoke  tobacco  is  in  itself  a  sin  There  is 

growing  up  in  society  a  Pharisaic  system  which  adds  to  the 
commands  of  God  the  precepts  of  men  ;  to  that  system  I  will 
not  yield  for  an  hour.  The  preservation  of  my  liberty  may 
bring  upon  me  the  upbraidings  of  many  of  the  good,  and  the 
sneers  of  the  self-righteous:  but  I  shall  endure  both  with 
serenity,  so  long  as  I  feel  clear  in  my  conscience  before  God 
The  expression  "  smoking  to  the  glory  of  God "  standing 
alone  has  an  ill  sound,  and  I  do  lot  justif.  it;  but  in  th. 
sense  in  which  I  employed  it  I  til .  stand  to  it.  No  Christian 
should  do  anything  in  which  he  cannot  glorify  God — and  this 
may  be  done  acc  rding  to  Scripture,  in  eating  and  drinking 
and  the  common  actions  of  life.  When  I  have  found  intense 
pain  relieved,  a  weary  brain  soothed,  and  calm,  refreshing 
sleep  obtained  by  a  cigar,  I  have  felt  grateful  to  God,  and 
have  blessed  His  name ;  this  is  what  I  meant,  and  by  no 
means  did  I  use  sacred  words  triflingly. 
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I  am  told  that  my  open  avowal  will  lessen  my  influence, 
and  my  reply  is  that  if  I  have  gained  any  influence  through 
being  thought  different  from  what  I  am,  I  have  no  wish  to 
retain  it.  I  will  do  nothing  upon  the  sly,  and  nothing  about 
which  I  have  a  doubt. 

AS  A  VERSIFIER. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  home  life  was  very  happy,  although 
his  wife  at  one  time  suffered  greatly  from  ill-health. 
Onoe  he  blossomed  forth  into  song  in  praise  of  his  wife 
in  the  following  verses : — 

MARRIED  LOVE — TO  MY  WIFE. 

Over  the  space  that  parts  us,  my  wife, 

111  cast  me  a  bridge  of  song, 
Oar  hearts  shall  meet,  O  joy  of  my  life, 

On  its  arch  unseen,  but  strong. 

The  wooer  his  new  love's  name  may  wear 

Engraved  on  a  precious  stone ; 
But  in  my  heart  thine  image  I  wear, 

That  heart  has  long  been  thine  own. 

The  glowing 

colours  on  sur- 
face laid, 
Wash  out  in  a 

shower  of 

rain ; 
Thou  need'st  not 

be  of  rivers 

afraid, 
For  my  love  is 

dyed  ingrain. 

And  as  every  drop 

of  Garda's  lake 
Is  tinged  with 

s  apph ire's 

blue. 
So  all  the  powers 

of    my  mind 

partake 
Of  joy  at  the 

thought  of 

you. 

The  glittering  dew- 
drops  of  dawn- 
ing love 
Exhale  as  the 
day  grows  old, 
And  fondness, 
taking  the 
wings  of  a  dove, 

Is  gone  like  a  tale  of  old. 

But  mine  for  thee,  from  the  chambers  of  joy, 
With  strength  came  forth  as  the  sun, 

Nor  life,  nor  death,  shall  its  force  destroy, 
For  ever  its  course  shall  run. 

All  earth-born  love  must  sleep  in  the  grave, 

To  its  native  dust  return ; 
What  God  hath  kindled  shall  death  out  brave, 

And  in  heaven  itself  shall  burn. 

Beyond  and  above  the  wedlock  tie 

Our  union  to  Christ  we  feel ; 
Uniting  bonds  which  were  made  on  high, 

Shall  hold  us  when  earth  shall  reel. 

Though  He  who  chose  us  aH  worlds  before, 

Must  reign  in  our  hearts  alone, 
We  fondly  believe  that  we  shall  adore 

Together  before  His  throne. 

A  VERY  HUMAN  DIVINE. 

Never  was  there  a  divine  more  human  than  Mr. 
Spurgeon  ;  he  cracked  his  joke  and  smoked  his  pipe, 
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and,  as  he  has  told  us  many  times,  had  drunk  his  glass 
of  wine,  taking  it,  like  Timothy,  for  his  stomach's  sake, 
and  often  for  his  infirmities.  He  was  no  ascetic,  nor  did 
he  mascerate  himself  and  mortify  his  body  with  penances 
other  than  those  which  were  imposed  by  the  constant 
grind  of  overwork. 

At  the  close  of  fifty  years'  experience  I  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  the  world  had  grown  better  or  worse 
since  he  came  into  it  P  "  That  is  a  large  question,"  said 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  "  In  some  respects,  worse.  The  struggle 
for  life  is  harder  now;  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  a 
living,  and  the  destitution  is  more  appalling,  I  think, 
than  it  has  ever  been.  But,  on  the  other  tend,  there 
have  been  many  improvements,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  temperance.  A  whole  class  of  men  who  were  very 
numerous  when  I  first  came  to  London  have  becomo 
extinct.  I  refer  to  those  good  and  respectable 
gentlemen  who  never  got  drunk,  but  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  getting— well,  let  us  say  tolerably 
mellow.  You  never  come  across  one  of  these  nowa- 
days. At  least,  I 
never  do.  The 
question  of  tem- 
perance has  taken 
giant  strides,  and 
although  what 
Lord  Shaftesbury 
says  concerning 
the  growth  of  im- 
morality conse- 
quent upon  over- 
crowding may  be 
perfectly  true,  I 
think  there  has 
also  come  about 
an  improvement 
in  the  attitude  of 
respe c  t  a  bl  e 
people  towards 
licentious  litera- 
ture. Our  grand- 
mo  there  read 
books  which  our 
daughters  would 
be  ashamed  to 
open.  And  in 
many  other  re- 
spects, especially 

in  that  of  open  vice  and  lawlessness,  London  has  greatly 
improved.  People  did  things  thirty  years  ago  without 
fear  or  restraint  which  they  would  never  dream  of  doing 
now.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  great  progress,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  you  tell  me  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  said 
we  have  only  to  have  a  stout  heart  and  a  firm  faith  and 
we  will  get  the  better  of  the  devil  yet." 

HIS  DETESTATION  OF  THE  STAGE. 

He  led  an  ample  life  in  a  beautiful  house  surrounded 
with  pleasant  grounds.  He  enjoyed  intensely  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  delighted  in  music  and  song,  but 
with  one  institution  he  would  have  no  truce.  The 
theatre  was  to  him  as  to  many  of  the  early  fathers  in 
the  days  of  the  decadence  of  Rome— the  vestibule  of 
hell.  I  remember  asking  him  how  far  he  carried  his 
antipathy  to  the  stage.  He  said,  without  hesitating 
for  a  moment,  that  5  any  member  of  his  flock  were 
in  the  h*bit  of  attending  the  theatro,  he  ought  to 
be  cut  off  from  Christian  fellowship.  What  fellowship 
has  Christ  with  Belial  ?  what  has  the  Church  of  the  living 
God  to  do  with  the  theatre  1  In  his  eyes,  as  in  the  eyes 
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of  many  millions  of  the  sober  middle-class  English,  the 
theatre  is  iiTeclaimably  lost.  Whatever  good  might  have 
been  in  it  if  it  had  been  conducted  on  ideal  principles  had 
long  since  perished  out  of  it ;  it  was  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
corruption,  and  no  good  man  or  good  woman  could, 
in  his  opinion,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
svii  in  any  shape  or  form.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Spurgeon  saw  eye  to  eye  with  Cardinal  Manning. 
Nothing  offended  Mr.  Spurgeon  more  in  his  later  years 
than  my  innocent  suggestion  that  the  ideal  church  of  the 
future  should  reclaim  those  two  institutions,  the  theatre 
and  the  public-house,  by  making  them  both  recognised 
forms  of  church  work.  The  Cardinal  demurred  to  the 
proposal,  believing  it  to  be  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge. 
Better  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theatre,  better  not 
even  try  to  make  it  as  it  is  at  Oberammergau,  an  agency  of 
education  and  edification.  And  Mr.  Spurgeon  denounced 
the  suggestion  in  his  most  vigorous  fashion. 

41  The  Church  of  the  Future,"  vainly  so  called,  threatens  to 
overflow  the  Church  of  the  liviDg  God.  It  is  to  run  a  theatre 
and  a  public-house,  and  include  atheists  in  its  membership. 
It  is  well  to  know  whither  the  age  Is  driving.  With  its 
theatre  and  public-hou$e,  it  carri&s  on  its  back  two  of  the 
greatest  instruments  of  evil  yet  known.  We  have  no  weapon 
against  this  monster,  with  the  double  tower  on  its  back,  but 
the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God.  It  is  a  sharp  sword  with 
two  edges,  if  it  be  preached  as  it  was  delivered  at  the  first. 
Advices  to  adapt  it  to  the  age  are  temptations  to  destroy  its 
force,  and  to  these  we  can  have  no  respect. 

"  THE  CHURCH  OP  THE  FUTURE." 

"  The  ideal  Church,"  I  told  him  eight  years  ago,  "  will 
run  a  theatre  and  a  public-house.  You  have  not  yet  got 
to  that  ?  "  "  No,"  said  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "  we  have  not  got 
beyond  coffee-houses  yet.  As  for  the  theatre,  I  don't 
know  what  the  ideal  theatre  may  be,  but  we  have  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  the  theatre  as  it  exists." 
"  Exactly  so ;  but  will  you  ever  have  the  ideal  theatre 
until  it  is  run  by  the  Christian  Church  ?  "  "  They  will 
never  get  it  from  me,"  said  Mr.  Spurgeon.  "  Our  aim  is 
to  raise  men  entirely  above  all  that ;  to  elevate  them 
to  a  higher  level,  where  they  will  not  feel  the  want  of 
that  kind  of  recreation.  Nor  have  our  people  time  to 
attend  plays.  In  all  these  matters  we  don't  go  on 
theories ;  we  look  at  facts  ;  and  we  have  seen  too  often 
the  trail  of  the  theatre  across  the  Christian  home  to  have 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  an  institution  which 
makes  for  righteousness  or  the  reverse.  It  is  not  merely 
the  theatre  itself,  but  its  concomitants,  which  render  it  so 
painful  in  its  influence.  It  introduces  the  young  men  to 
what  is  called  gaiety,  and  familiarises  the  young  women 
with  things  which  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  preserve 
their  modesty.  If  any  of  our  Church  members  take  to 
attending  the  theatre  they  take  themselves  off.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  person  would  think  of  going  to  a  theatre  un- 
less he  was  prepared  to  sever  his  connection  with  us.  If  a 
man  should  come  to  me  and  say,  *  Mr.  Spurgeon,  may  I  go 
to  the  theatre  ? ' 1  should  reply,  *  Do  you  want  to  go  to  the 
theatre  ?  If  so  you  must  go,  and  take  it  as  an  evidence 
that  you  need  grace  in  your  heart ! '  "  "  And  then  you 
immediately  cut  him  off  from  church  membership,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  ?  "  "  No,"  said  the  pastor,  "  there  would  be  no 
need  to  do  that,  for  if  he  wished  to  remain  with  us  he  would 
not  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre.  People  come  to  me  for  one 
thing  and  they  get  it,  and  it  is  no  use  my  pretending  to 
give  them  the  opposite  as  well.  I  preach  to  them  a  Cai- 
vinistic  creed  and  a  Puritanic  morality.  That  is  what 
they  want  and  what  they  get.  If  they  want  anything 
else  they  must  go  elsewhere."  "  But,  Mr.  Spurgeon," 
pleaded  I,  "do  you  not  think  that  just  as  men  have 
learned  to  recognise  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
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God,  so  they  must  learn  in  time  to  recognise  the  related 
doctrine  of  the  motherhood  of  the  Church,  which  carries 
with  it  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
minister  to  all  the  wants  of  humanity  not  otherwise  sup- 
plied, just  as  a  mother  ministers  to  those  of  her  child  r 
"  No,"  said  Mr.  Spurgeon, "  I  seek  to  save  their  souls,  and 
other  people  must  care  for  their  amusements.  It  is  as 
much  as  the  Church  can  do  to  look  after  what  she  has  got 
in  hand,  without  undertaking  to  supply  recreation  for 
the  masses.  Let  the  people  amuse  themselves,  if  they 
want  to." 

AN"  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  MONTE  CARLO. 

"  But,"  again  I  asked,  "  are  there  not  many  persons 
who  find  in  the  theatre  precisely  that  kind  of 
recreation  and  rest  which  is  most  useful  for  the 
discharge  of  their  daily  work?"  "It  may  be," 
replied  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "but  I  don't  know  any  of 
them.  You  see,  1  live  in  a  world  apart  from  all  these 
things,  and  so  do  my  people.  We  argue  in  this  way. 
Granting  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  profitable  for 
myself  to  go  to  the  theatre,  if  I  go  a  great  number  of 
others  will  go  to  whom  it  would  do  positive  hatm.  I 
will  not  be  responsible  for  alluring  them  by  my  example 
into  a  temptation  which  but  for  my  self-indulgence  they 
would  entirely  escape.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of 
how  this  works  out.  When  I  go  to  Monaco,  the  grounds 
of  the  gambling-hell  there  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  I  never  go  near  them ;  and  why?  Not  because 
I  think  there  is  any  danger  of  my  passing  through  the 
gardens  to  the  gaming-tables.  No!  But  a  friend  of 
mine  once  related  the  following  incident  to  me:— One 
day  M.  Blanc  met  me,  and  asked  me  how  it  was  I  never 
entered  his  grounds.  '  Well,  you  see/  I  said, '  I  never 
plav,  and  as  I  make  no  return  whatever  to  you  I  hardly 
feel  justified  in  availing  myself  of  the  advantages  of  your 
grounds.'  '  You  make  a  great  mistake/  said  M.  Blanc. 
'  If  it  was  not  for  you  and  other  respectable  persons  like 
yourself  who  come  to  my  grounds  I  should  lose  very  many 
of  my  customers  who  attend  my  gambling  saloons.  Do 
not  imagine  that  because  you  do  not  play  yourself  that 
you  do  not  by  your  presence  in  the  grounds  contribute 
very  materially  to  my  revenue.  Numbers  of  persons  who 
would  not  have  thought  of  entering  my  establishment 
feel  themselves  quite  safe  in  following  you  into  my 
garden ;  and  from  thence  to  the  gaming-table  the 
transition  is  very  easy/  After  I  heard  that,  continued 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  "  I  never  went  near  the  gardens.  And 
the  same  argument  applies  to  the  theatre." 

"ANTICHRIST  AND  HER  BROOD. " 

The  mention  of  Cardinal  Manning  naturally  leads  to 
some  observations  on  the  fierce  and  uncompromising 
detestation  with  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  regarded  the 
Church  of  Rome.  When  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  wrote  an  essay  entitled  "  Antichrist  and  Her 
Brood  ;  or,  Popery  Unmasked."  When  he  was  a  small 
child  he  was  brought  up  on  "Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs," 
and  always  behind  him  the  sky  seemed  lurid  with  the 
glow  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  the  flames  which 
marked  the  devastating  march  of  Alva  through  the 
Netherlands.  He  had  no  patience  with  Rome, 
no  sympathy  with  her  priests.  He  never  could  bring 
himself  to  regard  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as 
one  of  the  great  agencies  by  which  the  water  of  life  is 
laid  on  to  millions  of  households,  which  without  its 
organization  would  be  left  to  perish  without  any  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  of  the  love  of  God,  or  of  the  salvation 
of  man.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  to  him  the 
scarlet  woman  in  the  Apocalypse,  who  sat  upon  the  seven 
hills,  who  was  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and 
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who  was  only  prevented  from  making  a  meal  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon  and  his  flock  by  our  Protestant  Constitution. 
his  "baptismal  regeneration." 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  however,  dtd  not  usually  spend  much 
energy  in  attacking  the  Roman  church.  He  had  work 
lying  more  ready  to  hand  in  exposing  the  iniquities  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.  The 
greatest  sensation  he  ever  produced  was  his  attack 
upon  the  Church  of  England  for  its  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  the  Baptism.  When  he  published  his 
famous  sermon  on  "  Baptismal  Regeneration,"  of 
*hich  300,0*e  have  been  sold,  he  fully  anticipated 
that  he  would  destroy  the  circulation  which  his  dis- 
courses had  then  attained.  He  told  his  publishers  that  he 
was  about  to  destroy  the  sale  of  his  sermons  at  a  blow, 
but  that  the  Wow  must  be  struck  cost  what  it  might,  for 


after  their  own  heart,  one  in  whom  they  had  believed, 
and  whom  they  had  defended,  declaring  with  the  most 
uncompromising  directness  of  speech  that  they  were 
practically  sheltering  in  a  refuge  of  lies,  that  the  ground 
^nder  them  was  rotten,  that  their  glosses  upon  the  Prayer 
xtook  had  no  basis — in  fact,  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
doubt  as  to  the  Prayer  Book  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  The  Church  of  England,  he 
declared,  openly,  boldly  and  plainly  declares — 

this  doctrine  in  her  own  appointed  standard,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  that  in  words  so  express  that  while 
language  is  the  channel  of  conveying  intelligible  sense,  no 
process  short  of  violent  wresting  from  their  plain  meaning 
can  ever  make  tbem  say  anything  else. 

But  he  was  told  there  were  good  clergymen  who  did  not 
believe  in  baptismal  regeneration.  "So  much  the  worse 
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its  burden  lay  heavy  upon  him,  and  he  must  deliver  his 
soul.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  that  sermon 
was  preached,  and  most  of  us  of  middle  age  can 
remember  the  hubbub  that  it  created,  the  replies 
and  defences  that  were  called  forth.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  recall  an  adequate  parallel  to  this 
particular  storm  in  the  ecclesiastical  teacup.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  was  uncompromising  and  almost  ferocious 
in  his  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  baptismal  regenera- 
tion was  a  doctrine  frankly  and  fully  laid  down  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  Of  course  his  sermon  was  most  welcome 
to  the  High  Church  Romanising  party,  who  found  an 
unexpected  ally  in  the  camp  of  their  extreme  oppo- 
nents. But  the  rage,  the  dismay,  of  the  evangelical 
clergy  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Here  was  the 
greatest  preacher  in  England,  a  Protestant  of  the 
Protestants,  one  who  was  in  almost  every  respect  a  man 


for  the  good  clergymen,"  he  replied ;  "for  me  or  any  other 
simple,  honest  man  to  take  the  money  of  the  Church,  and 
then  preach  against  baptismal  regeneration,  which  is  most 
evidently  its  doctrine  established,  is  an  atrocity  so  great 
that  they  who  have  perpetrated  it  should  consider  them- 
selves out  of  the  pale  of  honesty  and  common  morality.  " 
What  a  bombshell  was  this  to  drop  into  the  ranks  of 
his  evangelical  allies  !  No  wonder  that  the  secretary 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  intimated  that  they  pre- 
ferred his  room  to  his  company  I  No  wonder  that  after 
the  launching  of  this  thunderbolt,  pamphlets  rained  like 
leaves  in  autumn  from  clergymen  indignantly  resisting 
this  truculent  attack  upon  their  honour  and  honesty. 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  unwittingly 
helped  the  cause  which  he  condemned.  The  net 
result  of  his  discourse  upon  baptismal  regeneration 
was  to  give  a  great  acquisition  of   moral  strength 
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%o  the  Sacramentarian  party,  who  were  declared  by  him, 
in  the  hearing  of  all  Euglaud,  to  be  the  only  honest  ex- 
ponents of  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; 
and  correspondingly  to  weaken  the  Evangelicals,  who  had 
winked  hard  at  the  papistical  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Spurgeon  so  vehemently  denounced. 

"a  lib  dragging  millions  down  to  hell." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  of  his  denunciation 
of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  In  his  opinion 
it  was  a  law  which  had  dragged  millions  down  to  hell. 
But  I  will  quote  his  own  words : — 

The  velvet  has  got  into  our  ministers'  mouths  of  late,  but 
we  must  unrobe  ourselves  of  soft  raiment,  and  truth  must  be 
spoken,  and  nothing  but  truth,  for  of  all  lies  which  have 
dragged  millions  down  to  hell,  I  look  upon  this  as  being  one 
of  the  most  atrocious — that  in  a  Protestant  Church  there 
should  be  those  who  swear  that  baptism  saves  the  soul.  Call 
a  man  a  Baptist,  or  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Dissenter,  or  a 
Churchman,  that  is  nothing  to  me,  if  he  says  that  baptism 
saves  the  soul,  out  upon  him,  out  upon  him  ;  he  states  what 
God  never  taught,  what  the  Bible  never  laid  down,  and  what 
ought  never  to  be  maintained  by  men  who  profess  that  the 
Bible  and  the  whole  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Protestants. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  may  have  been  right  or  he  may  have 
been  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  denunciation 
of  a  doctrine  which,  to  an  enormous  majority  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  is  a  vital  tenet  of  the  Christian  faith, 
tended  to  stimulate  the  movement  which  had  the  "  Down 
Grade"  as  its  legitimate  outcome.  For  Mr.  Spurgeon 
appealed  to  reason  and  to  the  Bible,  and  when  reason 
takes  to  interpreting  the  Bible  it  is  apt  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions against  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  protested  almost  as 
vehemently  as  he  did  against  baptismal  regeneration. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

"People  talk  much  about  bigotry/'  said  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
"but  I  see  little  of  it  personally.  I  marvel  sometimes  as 
I  look  back  on  the  fierce  controversies  of  early  days,  and 
contrast  them  with  the  brotherly  love  and  sympathy 
which  prevail  now.  When  I  preached  on  baptismal 
regeneration  many  years  ago,  what  a  storm  it  raised ! 
Those  who  then  resented  plain  speech  have  learned  to 
endure  it.  I  have  lost  no  friends  through  my  plain  speaking. 
I  have  gained  many.  The  kindness,  the  sympathy,  the 
helpfulness  shown  to  me  by  ministers  of  every  denomina- 
tion almost  surpasses  belief.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  has 
visited  me  when  I  have-^een  unveil,  and  kindly  sends  me 
an  early  copy  of  anything  which  he  publishes.  Clergy- 
m«^,  Hign  and  Low,  vie  with  e;  jh  otner  in  friendly  acts 
of  love  and  sympathy.  High  and  Low  quarrel  with  each 
other,  but  both  are  on  excellent  terms  with  me.  Last  time 
I  preached  at  Mentone  I  had  four  Canons  of  the  Church 
of  England  behind  me.  As  it  is  with  High  and  Low,  so 
it  is  with  the  Broad  men,  though  1  am  ar  removed 
from  their  platform.  Dean  Stanley  was  always 
very  kind  ;  I  remember  spending  a  very  pleasant 
evening  with  him.  The  Dean  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  spoke  of  disestablishment.  '  When  we 
are  all  disestablished  and  disendowed,'  said  he,  'what 
do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  ? 
Which  of  them  do  you  intend  to  buy  for  your  own  use  ? 
But  really  you  must  not  buy  St.  Paul's— that  you  must 
leave  for  the  Cardinal ;  it  will  remind  him  of  St.  Peter's.' 
And  so  he  went  on,  laughing  heartily  at  his  fancy  sketch 
of  the  future  of  the  disestablished  Church.  He  was 
always  very  cordial.  This  growth  of  Christian  charity  is 
the  more  remarkable  within  the  Church  because  the 
tendency  of  an  Establishment  is  to  foster  the  opposite. 
Episcopalians  are  the  only  established  sect  in  England, 


and  they  are  apt  to  fancy  that  they  are  the  only  Church 
of  Christ,  from  which  conceit  there  naturally  arises  much 
bitterness  and  arrogance." 

HIS  OBJECTION  TO  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  vehemently  objected  to  the  State  Church. 
He  told  me  in  1884  that  he  was  "  as  strong  as  ever  hi  his 
antipathy  to  the  Establishment  ?  It  is  a  great  and  cry- 
ing injustice  to  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it ;  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Christian  unity,  and  an  institution 
that  seems  to  me  entirely  indefensible.  That  the  Church 
of  the  aristocracy  cannot  support  itself,  while  the  Churches 
of  the  poor  are  able  to  do  so,  is  to  me  utterly  incredible. 
If  the  sect  that  possesses  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth 
of  England  cares  so  little  about  its  own  communion  that 
it  will  not  keep  it  going  should  the  funds  of  the  State  be 
taken  away,  it  must,  indeed,  have  '  a  name  to  live  while 
in  truth  it  is  dead/  But  I  don't  believe  it  for  one 
moment,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  disestablish- 
ment would  in  ni,-  ay  ways  increase  the  strength  of  the 
Church.  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  think  that  Noncon- 
formity would  gain  by  disestablishment,  for  I  believe  that 
many  Nonconformists  who  are  now  revolted  by  the 
political  injustice  of  an  Establishment  would  join  the 
Episcopal  body  before  long,  and  an  enormous  barrier 
would  De  taken  away  that  now  impedes  the  free  flow  of 
Christian  love  and  charity.  I  would  deal  very  quietly 
and  tenderly  with  the  endowed  churches,  and  allow  them 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  the  change,  and  to  provide 
some  organisation  for  supplying  the  means  of  grace  for 
the  country  districts.  This  is  a  difficult  question.  1 
would  not  like  to  leave  the  small  villages  without  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  but  how  it  is  to  be  done  I  have 
never  been  able  exactly  to  see.  If  a  church  must  be 
endowed,  it  should  be  the  church  of  the  poor,  not  the 
church  of  the  rich." 

HOW  TO  MAKE  TOBIES  OF  DISSENTERS. 

"Within  the  last  few  years,"  said  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "a 
great  change  has  come  over  the  clergy  in  relation  to  dis- 
establishment. Once  they  used  to  cry  out  in  horror  at 
any  bare  allusion  to  the  subject.  Now  there  is  hardly  a 
clergyman  who  will  not  discuss  it  reasonably  and  with- 
out temper.  All  regard  it  as  quite  within  the  pale  of 
practical  politics.  Some  even  desire  it.  I  don't  see  why 
they  should  not.  It  would  strengthen  them.  It  would 
set  a  great  many  matters  right,  especially  politically. 
I  sometimes  think  that  it  is  a  providential  arrangement 
that  the  State  Church  should  oe  permitted  to  exist,  in 
order  to  bind  Nonconformists  hand  and  foot  to  the 
Liberal  party.  If  that  injustice  were  once  removed,  a 
considerable  section  of  wealthy  Nonconformists  wouW 
go  over  to  the  Conservatives.  Wealth  is  naturally  Con- 
servative. But  in  Nonconformists  the  political  Conser- 
vative tendency  of  riches  is  kept  in  check  by  the  con- 
stant sense  of  a  bitter  injustice  inflicted  upon  them  for 
conscience  sake,  and  as  long  as  that  is  kept  rankling 
in  their  minds  they  will  remain  with  the  Liberal  party, 
even  though  in  many  things  they  may  prefer  the  politics 
of  the  other  side." 

HIS  VIEW'S  ON  POLITICS. 

In  talking  to  me  of  politics  he  said  that  he  had 
always  been  a  strong  Liberal.  "  But  I  sometimes  think 
that  these  party  distinctions  are  very  deplorable.  Why 
should  every  village  in  the  country  be  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps,  and  why  should  neighbours  refuse  to 
recognise  each  other  or  treat  each  other  as  brother  men 
because  one  is  a  yellow  and  the  other  is  a  blue  ?  It  may 
be  necessary  in  order  that  the  Queen's  Government 
should  be  carriad  on  that  there  should  be  two  great 
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parties  at  Westminster;  but  just  look  how  it  works. 
Everything  the  Ins  do  the  Outs  denounce,  and  then  the 
moment  this  denunciation  has  done  its  work  the  Outs 
take  the  place  of  the  Ins,  and  are  abused  in  their  turn, 
not  because  they  are  v/rong,  but  because  they  are  in. 
What  we  want  is  more  independence,  more  resolution  to 
see  things  as  they  are,  without  reference  to  party. 
Things  in  this  respect  are  getting  worse  instead  of  better. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  pothouse  in  the  land  in  which 
worse  abuse  is  habitually  indulged  in  than  in  the  House 
of  Commons  P   Nor  is  it  only  the  growth  of  faction  and 
virulence;  look  at  the  waste  of  time.  Parliamentary 
government  seems  to  me  to  be  rapidly  becoming  impos- 
sible. It  is  "all  jaw  and  no  work"  nowadays.   When  Free 
Trade  was  carried,  or  the  Irish  Church  disestablished,  the 
measures  were  discussed  thoroughly  and  then  passed.  Now 
members  speak,  not^to  despatch  business,  but  to  obstruct 
it,  and  the  great  object  —  now  to  keep  up  the  talking  to 
render  work  impossible.   What  are  they  doing  in  Parlia- 
ment now  ?   Nothing  at  all,  it  seems  to  me.   I  do  not 
think  that  this  results  from  the  progress  of  democracy. 
There  are  noble  lords  who  are  worse  obstructives  than  Mr. 
Parnell.    But  who  ever  it  comes  from  it  is  rendering 
parliamentary  government  most  difficult.   I  see  that 
much  more  clearly  than  I  see  what  is  to  take  its  place. 
But  I  have  no  fears  about  the  future  nor  any  terrors 
because  of  the  crowing  power  of  the  democracy.    I  do 
not  think  that  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  ever  go  very 
far  wrong  in  matters  of  political  justice  when  a  case  is 
fairly    put   before    them.   They   are    slow   to  per- 
ceive an  error,   and   tolerant  of  abuses,   but  the 
common   sense   of  the  mass  of  the  people   is  sel- 
dom much  at  fault. 

HIS  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  MASSES. 

"  I  have  far  more  confidence  in  the  mob  than  in  the  rich 
and  idle  few  who  sneer  superciliously  at  those  who  are 
doing  good  work  for  God  and  man,  and  abuse  men  the 
latchets  of  whose  shoes  they  are  unworthy  to  unloose. 
It  is  not  the  costermonger  who  denounces  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, but  men  of  his  own  order — men  cultured  and 
wealthy,  for  whose  idle  hands  Satan  is  always  ready  to 
find  some  mischief  still  to  do.  Depend  upon  it,  the  demo- 
cracy will  follow  their  natural  leaders,  the  men  who  live 
and  labour  among  the  people  to  benefit  them  in  body  and 
in  soul.  That  is  more  than  you  can  say  for  the  rich,  who 
will  often  neither  lead  nor  follow,  but  simply  use  their 
advantages  for  the  disadvantage  of  their  neighbours.  The 
instinct  of  the  masses  can  be  much  more  safely  relied 
upon  than  the  caprices  of  the  wealthy  and  leisured  few. 
That  Republicanism  which  used  to  make  some  stir  has 
pretty  nearly  died  out ;  but  Socialism  of  a  much  more  ex- 
treme type  wan  that  with  which  we  used  to  be  acquainted 
is  being  preached  with  zeal.  In  its  very  extravagance  lies 
our  safety.  When  men  are  extreme  they  carry  their  own 
antidote  with  them." 

Mr.  Spurgeon  never  said  much  about  foreign  politics. 
He  had  great  sympathy  with  the  English  beyond  the  sea, 
and  his  students  are  preaching  his  doctrines  in  every 
English-speaking  land.  "  It  does  not  matter  to  me 
much, '  said  he,  "  whether  a  man  is  an  Englishman  or  any 
other  kind  of  man.  As  long  as  he  has  a  soul  to  save,  that 
is  the  chief  thing  ;  and  yet,  of  course,  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people  shows  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are 
called  to  special  missions  in  the  world,  and  England  has 
no  mean  measure  of  the  world's  work  on  her  hands.'' 

A  ROUGH  TONGUE  AND  A  WARM  HEART. 

Nothing  filled  Mr.  Spurgeon  with  more  wrathful  con- 
tempt, although  it  was  the  contempt  of  prejudice  and 


ignorance,  than  the  higher  Biblical  criticism.  German 
theology  was  almost  as  bad  in  his  eyes  as  that  of  Rome, 
and  he  resolutely  condemned  the  whole  movement  which 
has  given  us  back  a  living  Bible,  and  made  the  old 
writings  once  more  live  before  our  eyes.  Mr  Spurgeon 
was  apt  to  be  somewhat  prejudiced  and  violent  in  his 
judgments.  When  he  was  a  young  man  breaking  up 
the  hard-bound  formalism  of  the  Baptist  Churches, 
he  was  vehemently  denounced,  but  no  sooner  did  he 
become  a  solid  institution  himself  than  he  developed 
somewhat  of  the  intolerance  and  arrogance  of  the  Popes 
he  so  much  hated.  It  was  he  who  declared  on  one  occa- 
sion that  "  the  Salvation  Army  was  an  invention  of  the 
devil  to  bring  all  religion  into  contempt."  That,  how- 
ever, was  a  splenetic  expression  which,  no  doubt,  he 
regretted  long  ago.  It  was  characteristic,  however,  of 
the  man.  He  was  somewhat  hasty  and  very  "down- 
thump  "  on  everything  that  did  not  square  with  his  own 
ideas.  He  was  tender  and  lovable,  affectionate,  and  full  of 
kindly  sympathy  with  individuals,  but  he  trod  very  heavily 
upon  the  corns  of  some  of  his  brethren  both  in  and  out 
of  the  ministry.  Once  Dr.  Punshon  ventured  to  say 
a  word  in  favour  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  plan  of 
having  their  ministers  for  only  three  years  in  any  one 
circuity  when  Spurgeon  came  down  upon  him  rather 
roughly.  "It  had  its  advantages,"  said  Dr.  Punshon. 
"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "for  fools." 

SOME  SPURGEONIC  SAYINGS. 

There  are  endless  stories  told  of  his  quaint  repartees, 
which  were  usually  good-humoured,  although  sometimes 
he  could  be  rough  and  caustic  enough.  In  his  younger 
days  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  a  stout  Liberal ;  after  he  passed 
forty  he  was  still  a  strong  Liberationist,  and  therefore  he 
supported  the  Liberal  Party,  but  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  to  establish  Home  Rule  he  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  To  him  Home  Rule  was  Rome  Rule,  and  as  he 
was  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  ho 
was  naturally  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  local  self- 
government  for  Ireland.  The  faggots  of  Smithdeld 
always  began  to  smoke  and  sputter  wherever  he 
saw  a  Catholic  voter  approaching  the  ballot-box,  or 
an  Irish  Parliament  looming  in  the  distance.  But 
in  his  early  days,  when  he  was  a  Liberal,  he  was 
a  somewhat  active  politician,  and  he  thereby  incurred  the 
censure  of  those  pecular  Christians  who  are  known  as 
Plymouth  Brethren,  who  believe  that  they  serve  God 
best  by  giving  the  affairs  of  this  world  over  to  the  devil. 
One  of  these  ventured  to  call  on  Mr.  Spurgeon  and 
reprove  him,  telling  him  he  ought  to  mortify  the  old  man. 
"So  I  do,"  said  Mr  Spurgeon  ;"  "  my  old  man  is  a 
Tory,  and  so  I  make  him  vote  Liberal."  On  another 
occasion,  a  zealous  Sabbatarian  ventured  to  reprove  him 
for  driving  down  to  the  Tabernacle  on  Sunday.  "Is  it 
not  written,"  said  he,  "  4  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and 
do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  in  which  thou  shalt  do  no  work,  thcu 
nor  thy  beast  ? '  "  "  Yes,  yes,"  said  Spurgeon,  "  that  is 
quite  true  ;  but,"  he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"my  horse  is  a  Jew,  and  he  gets  his  Sabbath  on 
Saturday." 

HIS   PRINTED  SERMONS. 

Of  all  his  writings,  "John  Ploughman's  Talk  "  and 
"John  Ploughman's  Pictures"  achieved  by  far  the 
greatest  success,  and  for  the  same  reason,  because  they 
were  packed  full  of  pithy,  racy  sayings.  The  circulation 
of  his  sermons  was  world-wide.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  his  uncompromising  denunciation  of  slavery  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  rebellion,  destroyed  at  a  stroke 
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the  circulation  of  his  sermons  in  the  United  States.  That 
denunciation  practically  cost  him  in  hard  cash  £600  a 
year,  which  was  the  annual  profit  derived  from  the 
sale  of  his  sermons  across  the  Atlantic.  A  selection  of  his 
sermons  was  translated  into  Russian,  and  issued  with 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  authorities 
for  use  by  the  orthodox  clergy.  They  could  not  do 
better  than  use  them,  but  the  majority  never  preach  at 
all.  To  read  one  of  Spurgeon's  sermons  is  one  of  the 
unfailing  resources  in  many  a  chapel  when  the  "supply*" 
fails  to  arrive,  and  many  a  time  his  sermons  are  laid 
under  contribution,  even  by  Lord  Mayors  of  London, 
without  always  due  recognition  of  the  source  from  which 
the  pulpit  thunder  was  borrowed.  Over  2,000  different 
sermons  have  been  issued,  and  many  hundreds  still 
remain  in  MSS.  to  be  printed  hereafter. 

MR.  SPURGEON'S  HOME  LIFE. 

Volumes  might  be  written,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
written,  concerning  the  life,  private  and  public,  of  this 
remarkable  man.  One  of  his  pastors  whom  he  had 
trained,  and  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  on  terms 
of  considerable  intimacy,  gives  a  very  pleasant  picture  of 
the  great  pastor's  home  life  : — 

Generally  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  ministers  were  asked  over 
to  Nightingale  Lane,  latterly  to  Westwood,  on  the  Friday 
evening  of  the  Conference  week,  to  11  let  him  down  gradu- 
ally," as  he  phrased  it,  after  the  excitement  and  enjoyment 
of  the  meetings.  These  were  times  of  great  freedom  and 
delight.  One  or  two,  perhaps,  accompanied  him  in  his 
carriage,  the  rest  came  by  train.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  the  garden,  which  both  at  Clapham  and  Beulah  Hill  was 
large  and  exquisitely  laid  out  and  kept ;  for  he  was  fond 
of  his  garden,  and  seemed  to  know  the  very  birds  and  bees 
in  it.  There  were  merry  games  at  bowls  and  quoits,  and  if  some 
ministerial  hand,  more  accustomed  to  the  pen  than  the  quoit, 
threw  it  so  as  to  endanger  the  life  and  limb  of  the  bystanders, 
peals  of  mirth  greeted  the  member  of  the  awkward  squad. 
Then  we  must  go  down  into  the  meadow  and  see  "  Snowdrop  " 
and  44  Daphne,"  and  Mrs.  Spurgeon's  other 44  orphanage  cows," 
and  the  kirk's  nest  in  the  long  grass  with  the  callow  fledglings 
in  it,  which  the  great  cows  have  been  careful  never  to  tread 
upon,  and  around  which  they  have  left  a  tuft  of  long  grass 
while  they  grazed  the  rest  of  the  meadow  close. 

Then  would  follow  4 -high  tea"  in  the  dining-room,  Mrs. 
Spurgeon  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  her  husband  at  the 
other,  his  man,  George,  waiting.  George  was  quite  a  character 
in  his  way,  like  Scott's  44  Tom  Purdie,"  admitted  evidently  to 
a  certain  degree  of  familiarity,  interposed  at  times  a  dry 
remark  of  his  own,  and  was  occasionally  appealed  to  by  his 
master. — 44  George,  tell  the  brethren  that  story'of  So-and-So." 
Tea  over,  we  would  adjourn  to  the  noble  drawing-room,  which 
was  also  a  library,  for  converse,  and  song,  and  inspection  of 
books  and  photographs.  Manton  Smith,  or  Mayers,  or 
Chamberlain,  would  be  established  by  turns  at  the  American 
organ,  and  song  would  follow  song,  the  brethren  joining  in 
the  choruses.  I  think  Mr.  Spurgeon's  favourite  was  "  The 
Cross,  it  standeth  sure,  Hallelujah!"  Between  the  songs 
Mr.  Spurgeon  would  put  the  men  through  their  best  stories. 

At  8.30  the  servants  were  summoned,  and  family  worship 
conducted  with  a  sweetness,  simplicity  and  reality  that 
threw  a  halo  round  the  evening,  and  at  nine  the  hearty 
farewell  was  given,  and  we  separated. 

ms.  spurgeon's  library. 
The  following  account  of  his  method  of  study  and  pre- 
paration of  his  sermons  is  taken  from  an  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  Price  Hughes  in  the  Methodist  Times  : — 

He  had  the  largest  library  I  ever  saw  in  a  minister's  pri- 
vate house.  And  it  was  as  varied  as  it  was  extensive.  It 
contained  a  large  selection  ot  excellent  and  standard  books 
ot  modern  science,  and  these  Mr.  Spurgeon  told  me  he  had  read 
diligently,  and  with  great  interest.  There  were  signs  of  that  on 


the  margins  of  some  of  them.  Again,  he  had  a  fine  selection  of 
the  poets,  and  books  on  questions  of  art.  He  showed  me  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works,  given  him  by  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  with 
very  affectionate  inscriptions.  Before  Mr.  Ruskin  fell  under 
tie  yoke  of  Carlyle  he  was  a  devoted  adherent  and  admirer 
of  the  great  Baptist  preacher.  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  an  excellent 
Latin  scholar,  and  knew  something  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  French.  1  am  not  aware  whether  he  ever  mastered 
German  or  Italian.  His  theological  library  was  very  ex- 
tensive, and  he  spoke  to  me  with  great  admiration  of 
some  High  Church  and  Roman  Catholic  writer*.  He 
loved  some  of  the  devotional  writings  of  the  Catholic 
school.  At  the  same  time  every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body 
was  full  of  sturdy  Protestantism.  But  he  could  discern  and 
enjoy  spiritual  life  wherever  he  found  it.  I  remember  that  he 
said  he  would  rather  go  to  a  living  Ritualistic  service  any  day 
than  to  a  dead-alive  Evangelical  one.  After  family  prayer  he 
took  me  into  his  study  for  a  private  chat  until  seven  o'clock, 
when  all  visitors  were  required  to  leave  promptly  in  order  that 
he  might  prepare  for  his  great  duties  on  the  morrow.  The 
walls  of  the  study  were  completely  covered  with  theological 
books.  He  had  arranged  them  in  a  curious  manner.  All 
books  bearing  on  Genesis  were  put  in  the  corner  by  the  door, 
then  came  Exodus,  and  so  on  in  regular  order  as  printed  in  the 
English  Bible,  until  works  on  the  Apocalypse  completed  the 
circuit  at  the  other  side  of  the  same  corner.  Hence,  if  his 
mind  was  dwelling  on  any  part  of  the  Bible,  he  knew  where 
he  could  lay  his  hand  at  once  on  every  book  which  especially 
discussed  that  part.  He  talked  of  some  of  the  books,  and 
fondled  them  tenderly  as  he  spoke.  I  remember  that,  after 
kindly  references  to  some  of  his  Puritan  favourites,  he  took 
up  Pusey  on  the  Minor  Prophets,"  and  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  devotional  value  of  Dr.  Pusey'*  comments. 

HOW  HE  PREPARED  HIS  SERMONS. 

Then  he  told  me  how  he  made  his  sermons.  Whenever 
any  text  struck  him  in  the  course  of  his  reading  or  medita- 
tions, he  wrote  it  down  in  a  manuscript  book  which  lay  upon 
his  desk.  When  the  time  came  to  make  a  sermon,  he  took 
up  the  manuscript  book  containing  the  texts,  and  turned 
over  page  after  page  until  he  came  to  a  verse  which 
disclosed  its  meaning  to  him  in  a  sudden  flash  of  intui- 
tion. The  illustration  he  used  was  that  of  a  stone-breaker 
who  sometimes  happens  to  strike  a  stone  so  happily  that 
it  breaks  up  at  once,  and  he  sees  the  whole  heart  of  it.  In 
the  same  way,  when  the  text  suddenly  broke  up  before  his 
mind,  so  that  he  saw  instantly  the  right  train  of  thought,  he 
accepted  it.  Then  he  turned  to  an  old  well-worn  copy  of  the 
English  Bible,  on  the  margin  of  which  he  had  marked  every 
text  from  which  he  had  preached.  If  he  found  that  he  had 
preached  from  the  text  before,  he  turned  once  more  to  the 
book  of  texts  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  new  text. 
Of  late  years,  however,  I  believe  he  has  not  so  scrupu- 
lously avoided  the  renewed  use  of  an  old  text.  As 
soon  as  the  text  was  fixed  he  took  a  half  sheet  of 
ordinary  writing  paper  and  rapidly  wrote  the  heads  and 
the  outline  of  his  discourse.  He  wrote  a  very  neat,  small 
hand,  so  that  he  could  get  a  good  deal  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  half -sheet.  He  told  me  that  he  bad  now  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  slight  use  of  MS.  that  he  could  not  preach  with- 
out it.  He  left  many  of  his  illustrations  and  the  verbiage  with 
which  he  used  to  clothe  his  thoughts  to  the  spur  of  the  moment 
and  to  the  inspiration  of  the  vast  crowd  which  faced  him.  I 
remember  that  he  once  said  to  his  students  that  it  would  be 
very  dangerous  for  them  to  imitate  his  method  of  preparation. 
I  remember  that  when  I  turned  to  leave  him  the  hand  of  the 
study  clock  was  pointing  to  seven.  I  said:  "Well,  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  from  what  texts  are  you  going  to  preach  to- 
morrow ?  "  and  he  said, 44 1  have  not  the  faintest  idea  yet." 
I  believe  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  prepare  both  of  his 
sermons  for  the  great  audiences  of  the  Tabernacle  after 
seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  night !  Indeed,  he  told  me  that  he 
took  a  great  more  trouble  with  his  sermons  after  they 
were  preached  than  before.  The  reporter  would  bring 
his  report  in  MS.  on  Monday.and  Mr.  Spnrgeon  would  spend 
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some  hoars  in  correcting  it,  for,  as  he  said  with  characteristic 
shrewdness,  "the  written  style  is  very  different  from  the 
spoken  style,  and,  in  order  to  make  it  seem  the  same  sermon, 
I  must  alter  it."  Then  a  printed  proof  was  brought  to  him 
on  Tuesday,  and  he  once  more  devoted  some  hours  to  its 
further  correction.  It  was  then  published,  and  went  forth 
to  speak  the  everlasting  Gospel  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  remotest  islands  and  continents  men  have  found  copies 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons  when  they  could  find  nothing  else. 

LIDDON  AND  SPURGEON. 

A  great  deal  of  silly  talk  is  indulged  in  by  superfine 
scribblers,  who  profess  to  find  Mr.  Spurgeon  infinitely 
inferior  to  Canon  Liddon  and  other  eloquent  preachers. 
Even  taking  sermon  by  sermon  Spurgeon  was  able  to 
wield  a  greater  spiritual  influence  upon  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  his  hearers  than  Canon  Liddon.    The  proof 
of  that  lies  in  the  result  which  followed,  which  is 
capable  of  being  known  and  appreciated  by  all  men.  But 
even  supposing  that  Liddon  was  as  much  Spurgeon's 
superior  as  it  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  represent 
him,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Canon  Liddon  only 
preached  twelve  sermons  in  the  year  whereas  Mr.  Spur- 
geon preached  three  every  week.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  Canun  Liddon  would  have  utterly  broken  down 
if  he  had  endeavoured  to  keep  up  that  perennial  flow  of 
sermons  with  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  taught  and  edified  the 
largest  congregation  in  London  for  thirty  years  on  end. 
It  required  a  great  deal  more  than  what  George  Eliot 
bitterly    called    "the   grocer's   back   parlour  phase 
of  Calvinism "  to  accomplish  that  achievement.  No 
other  man  has  ever  done  it  before  in  the  world's  history, 
no  other  man  is  capable  of  doing  it  again  to-day. 
Spurgeon  did  it,  and  did  it  without  apparent  effort  or 
strain,  and  also  to  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  his  flock. 

HOW  HE  MADE  HIS  CHURCH  WORK. 

But  he  always  disclaimed  any  credit  as  due  to  himself. 
He  said  to  me  once, M 1  am  only  one  amongst  the  great 
host  of  workers.  Every  member  who  joins  my  church  is 
expected  to  do  something  for  nis  fellow-creatures.  After 
I  have  had  a  talk  with  him  and  satisfied  myself  as  to  his 
sincerity,  I  say  to  him, '  My  good  fellow,  you  seem  to  be 
a  converted  man,  and  I  hope  that  you  are  truly  a 
Christian,  but  suppose  you  ioin  the  Church,  what  are  you 
going;  to  do  for  your  fellow-men?  If,  after  you  are 
admitted,  you  will  do  nothing  for  them,  I  can't  help  that ; 
we  have  got  a  bad  bargain,  that's  all ! '  But  no  one 
shall  enter  with  my  goodwill  who  does  not  promise 
beforehand  to  undertake  some  useful  work  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  In  many  cases  the  idea  never  seems  to  have 
struck  them  that  this  was  an  essential  part  of  Christian 
duty.  It  makes  them  think  of  what  they  can  do,  and  in 
most  cases  they  profess  their  readiness  to  do  whatever  I 
think  would  be  most  useful.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
the  quantity  of  work  required  to  be  done.  My  deacons 
are  as  hard  worked  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  if 
they  had  no  other  work  to  do  in  the  world  beyond  that  at 
the  Tabernacle.  There  are  services  of  all  kinds  constantly 
going  on.  I  know  that  many  of  our  young  people  are 
members  of  cricket  clubs,  football  clubs,  and  swimming 
clubs,  and  are  manly  and  wideawake,  but  they  find  their 
greatest  pleasure  in  doing  good.  There  are  the  various 
services — the  flower  mission,  the  prayer  meetings,  mission 
services,  and  all  the  rest,  constituting  a  very  constant  tax 


upon  the  time  and  energy  of  the  members.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  was  no  Church  that  I  knew  of  that  had  so  wide 
a  field  of  activity." 

ME.  SPURGEON  AND  HIS  CONGREGATION. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  expressed  himself  with  great  feeling  con- 
cerning the  boundless  love  and  devotion  with  which  he 
was  supported  by  his  congregation.  During  all  the  years 
of  his  pastorate  he  had  never  had  trouble  inside  his 
church.  "They  have  followed  me  through  fire  and 
water,"  said  he,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  carried  into 
effect  his  smallest  desire.  Over  and  over  again  he  said, 
"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  there  never  was  a  man  who 
was  more  surrounded  and  borne  up  on  the  arms  of  love 
and  sympathy  than  I  am.  Anybody  will  do  anything 
for  me,  but  I  never  seek  to  rule  over  them.  The  ser- 
vice of  willing  hands  is  thrust  upon  me,  whether  I  will 
or  not.  'He  has  never  led  us  into  a  ditch  yet,'  re- 
marked one  of  my  deacons  on  one  occasion, '  and  if  ever 
he  does  we  will  all  leap  into  the  ditch  after  him  and 
have  him  out  on  the  other  side.  We  will  never  desert 
him  ! '  '  My  dear  fellows,'  said  I,  '  if  you  only  follow  a 
broomstick  as  well  as  you  follow  me,  you  will  do  just 
as  well.  The  virtue  is  not  in  me,  but  in  your  zeal  and 
service.'  It  is  astonishing  how  faithful  they  have  been 
to  me.  Nor  is  it  only  in  my  own  church  that  I  have 
much — very  much— to  be  grateful  for.  From  the  highest 
in  the  land  to  the  lowest  I  am  constantly  receiving  the 
kindest  expressions  of  sympathy.  There  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, for  instance,  he  would  not  let  me  be  ill  for  many  days 
before  a  messenger  would  come  from  Downing  Street  to 
inquire  how  I  am.  I  feel  utterly  unworthy  of  such 
regard ;  but  as  it  comes  to  me  I  must  be  thankful  for  it, 
and  try  to  deserve  it." 

"Then,  Mr.  Spurgeon,"  said  I,  "you  have  no  specific 
for  the  betterment  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  No  new  specific,"  said  he,  "  only  to  keep  on  as  we  are 
going,  only  more  so.  Especially  more  City  missionaries, 
more  house-to-house  and  room-to-room  visitation,  more 
care  for  the  poor,  more  help  for  the  destitute,  and  never 
to  forget  that  pure  religion  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this— to  visit  the  fatherless  and.  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world/' 

HIS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  difficult,  nay,  it  is  impossible,  to  reckon  up  the 
world-wide  influence  which  has  been  exerted  by  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  life  and  teaching  in  the  lifetime  of  this  genera- 
tion. Through  all  these  years,  ever  since  he  came  up 
on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  war  down  to  the  day,  when,  weak, 
worn  and  weary  he  ceased  to  breathe  on  the  shores  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  he  has  been  as  a  muezzin  on  the  tallest 
minaret  of  English  Christendom,  crying  with  a  voice 
which  rang  throughout  the  world  :  "Repent,  Believe, 
and  Be  Converted."  Now  that  trumpet- voice  is  hushed 
in  death.  No  more  will  pilgrims  from  all  the  English, 
speaking  lands  make  their  way  to  the  great  Tabernacle, 
reared  in  the  midst  of  poor  and  busy  Southwark.  His 
name  remains  as  a  memory  and  as  an  inspiration  ;  but  his 
famil'ir  face  we  shall  see  no  more. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


WHAT  ANSWER  HAS  ANANIAS? 

SIR  CHARLBS  DILKB  SHIRKS  THE  CHALLENGE  ! 

Is  the  last  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  I  quoted 
at  some  length  from  my  article  in  the  Welsh  Review  in 
which  I  challenged  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  fulfil  his  pledged 
word,  and  prove  his  innocence  in  a  Court  of  Law.  For 
the  last  five  years  he  has  been  declaring  that  that  was 
the  one  object  to  which  he  intended  to  dedicate  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  has  declared  that  he  would  never  re-enter 
public  life  until  he  has  cleared  his  character  by  law,  but 
hitherto  he  has  pretended  that  he  had  no  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  doing  so. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

In  the  Welsh  Review,  I  afforded  him  such  an  opportunity, 
and  in  order  that  the  full  significance  of  his  failure  to 
accept  the  challenge  which  has  been  flung  in  his  face  may 
be  understood,  I  reprint  the  passage  in  question  : — 

There  is  ready  to  hand  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
simple  method  of  raising  a  trial  of  the  real  issue. 

I  assert,  without  hesitation,  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was 
guilty  of  adultery  with  Mrs.  Crawford.  If  he  denies  this, 
and  wishes  to  prove  his  innocence,  he  has  only  to  prosecute 
me  for  libel.  At  that  trial  the  only  issue  would  be,  "  Was,  or 
was  not,  Dilke  guilty  of  adultery  with  Mrs.  Crawford  ? n 
At  that  trial  Sir  Charles  Dilke  would  be  represented  by  his 
own  counsel.  He  is  enormously  wealthy.  He  has  most  of 
his  witnesses,  including  the  vanishing  Fanny,  who,  it  seems, 
is  now  living  not  far  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  all  in  hand. 
Every  motive  which  can  influence  a  human  heart  must  urge 
him,  if  innocent,  to  avenge  himself  of  his  adversary,  to  vin- 
dicate his  reputation,  to  expose  a  foul  conspiracy,  and 
regain  at  a  bound  his  old  position.  Why  does  he  not  take 
action  ? 

NOT  ACCEPTED. 

What  has  Sir  Charles  Dilke  replied  P  If  he  were  an 
innocent  man,  and  desired  the  opportunity  which  he 
declared  had  hitherto  been  denied  him,  there  was  only 
one  course  open  to  him.  He  must  instantly  have  com- 
menced proceedings  against  me.  He  has  clone  no  such 
thing.  Instead  of  accepting  the  opportunity  so  gener- 
ously offered  him,  he  has  done  nothing  whatever  to  clear 
his  character.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  obvious.  Being 
guilty,  he  cannot  be  cleared. 

HIS  OWN  EXCUSE. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does  he  say  to  excuse  his 

inaction  Y 

Those  who  had  cherished  a  lingering  belief  in  his  inno- 
cence expected  to  see  the  announcement  that  he  had 
instituted  proceedings  to  test  the  truth  of  the  vital 
question  which  his  henchman,  Mr.  Harold  Frederic, 
had  declared  could  not  possibly  be  legally  tried.  But 
when  day  after  day  passed,  and  no  steps  had  ever 
been  taken,  even  the  most  stalwart  and  credulous  of 
his  supporters  began  to  feel  that  something  was  wrong. 
In  place  of  an  appeal  to  the  twelve  men  in  the  jury-box, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  went  down  to  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and 
from  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  I  gather  that  he  and 
his  supporters  deemed  they  had  no  resource  left  but 
simply  to  abuse  me.  That  curious  divine,  the  Rev.  John 
George,  whose  conduct  has  caused  so  much  searching  of 
heart  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  declared  that  he 
never  mentioned  my  name  without  feeling  that  he  must 


take  something  to  wash  his  mouth  out.  Naturally  my 
name  is  not  a  sweet  morsel  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rev. 
John  George. 

As  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  he  said  I  was  a  "panganderin 
advertising  for  fame  " — whatever  that  may  mean. 

Subsequently,  he  went  to  Newcastle,  and  there  being 
interviewed  he  improved  upon  his  performances  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  by  stating  that  "  I  have  taken  the  line  of 
simply  laughing  at  Stead,  and  to  that  line  I  propose  to 
adhere.  He  wanted  notoriety,  he  wants  me  to  prosecute 
him  for  the  harm  he  has  done,  but  he  has  done  us  no 
harm.   He  does  us  a  great  deal  more  good  than  harm." 

A  HOLLOW  SUBTERFUGE. 

This  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  commend  this  miserable 
evasion  of  a  plain  issue  to  those  who  are  still  struggling 
to  believe  that  this  guilty  coward  is  an  honest  man 
Granting,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  only  fit  for  ridicule, 
does  that  justify  this  cynical  refusal  to  make  good  his 
word,  to  vindicate  his  reputation,  and  to  regain  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  former  colleagues,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  religious  people  of  the  country  who  have 
reluctantly  come  to  regard  him  as  a  moral  leper  ?  I 
commend  his  excuse  especially  to  those  official  leaders  in 
Church  and  State  who,  while  fully  convinced  of  his 
criminality,  have  left  tka* disagreeable  duty  of  confront- 
ing the  criminal  to  a  private  individual  like  myself.  Their 
inaction  leaves  a  loopnele  through  which  he  is  now  trying 
n  vain  to  squirm  his  way. 

A  BEMLN  MOMTOE  OF  "  SIB  BOGEB." 

The  abuse  of  the  Dilkites  reminds  me  of  an  episode 
which  occurred  very  early  in  my  journalistic  career, 
when  the  Tichborne  Claimant  in  the  interval  between 
his  two  trials,  stumped  the  country  with  the  view  of 
vamping  up  his  somewhat  waning  popularity.  He  and  his 
friends,  in  the  course  of  that  tour,  arrived  in  Darlingtou 
where  I  was  editing  a  paper,  ana  delivered  themselves 
of  much  the  same  kind  of  nonsense  as  that  which  forms 
the  stock-in-trade  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  He  had  not  had 
a  fair  trial.  He  was  a  victim  and  a  martyr  to  the  laws 
of  his  country.  He  was  an  injured  baronet,  a  victim  of 
perjury,  etc.  etc. — just  the  same  kind  of  thing,  in  short, 
that  is  being  heard  to-day  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and 
other  places  frequented  by  the  Claimant's  imitator. 
Sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  infamy  of  the 
Claimants  conduct,  I  expressed  myself  in  the 
Northern  Echo  in  much  the  same  terms  as  I  have  recently 
been  compelled  to  use  about  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Then 
the  Claimant  and  his  backers  held  indignation  meetings, in 
which  they  tried  to  promote  the  cause  of  "  Sir  Roger"  by 
vehemently  denouncing  me  as  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel,  and 
one  unlucky  individual  who  was  mistaken  for  me  in  the 
gallery  ran  a  near  chance  of  being  mobbed.  It  was  my 
first  experience,  it  has  not  by  any  means  been  my  last, 
of  the  consequence  of  touching  certain  kinds  of  noisome 
creatures.  But  when  a  very  apostolate  of  falsehood  and 
deception  is  being  carried  on  throughout  the  country,  it 
is  necessary  sometimes  to  apply  the  ithuriel  spear. 

MB.    FBEDEBIC   ONCE  MORE. 

Save  as  emphasising  and  advertising  to  all  the  world  the 
fact  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  the  tribe  of  A  nanias  and 
Sapphira  have  nothing  to  say  for  themselves  beyond 
abusing  the   plaintiffs  attorney,  there  is  nothing  in 
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Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  article  in  the  Welsh  Review, 
entitled  "Methods  of  Dilke  Persecution."  Considering 
that  the  only  "  persecution  n  to  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
been  subjected  is  a  request  that  he  should  keep  his  word, 
and  either  prove  his  innocence  or  confess  his  guilt,  and 
that  the  latest  form  of  this  "  persecution  "  has  been  to  offer 
him,  at  my  own  risk  and  expense,  the  very  opportunity  for 
which  he  has  declared  himself  to  be  longing  all  these  years, 
the  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  There  is  no  "perse- 
cution "  of  Dilke,  and  the  article  is  little  better  than 
abusive  drivel.  As  written  by  a  man  who  has  never  met  me, 
and  to  whom  I  have  always  been  scrupulously  courteous, 
it  is  a  curious  psychological  study,  but,  except  from  that 
point  of  view,  there  is  little  in  it  to  repay  perusal, 
and  nothing  to  call  for  a  reply.  With  one  sentence,  how- 
ever, I  entirely  agree,  and  that  is  the  following : — 

There  can  be  no  more  profitless  or  wearisome  task  than  that 
of  maintaining  a  discussion  with  people  who  are  bound  by  no 
rules  of  candour,  and  have  no  conception  of  fair  fighting ; 
who  scruple  at  no  misrepresentation  of  what  their  opponent 
has  said  ;  who  have  no  intention  of  meeting  any  real  point 
raised  against  them,  and  who  are  backed  by  a  noisy  band  of 
outsiders. 

A  PLAIN  ISSUE. 

Profitless  and  wearisome  though  the  task  ma_,  be,  I 
have  no  option  but  to  continue  to  press  home  the  alter- 
natives, wnich  are  plain  and  simple,  and  can  be  under- 
stood by  all  men.  Either  Dilke  is  innocent  or  he  is 
guilty.  If  he  is  innocent,  let  him  prove  bis  innocence ;  if 
he  is  guilty,  let  him  confess  his  guilt.  At  present  he 
obstinately  refuses  to  do  either  of  those  things.  Here  is 
the  only  reply  which  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  can  make  to 
my  challenge : — 

Mr.  Stead's  grandiloquent  offer  to  be  sued  for  libel  is  as 
strictly  bogus  as  the  rest  of  his  suggestions  for  the  clearing 
of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  character.  None  of  them  has  any  other 
purpose  than  to  entice  Sir  Charles  into  a  position  where  he 
would  have  to  prove  a  negative.  If  Mr.  Stead  is  so  eager  for 
resort  to  the  courts,  and  gets  so  much  gall  and  wormwood 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  public  man  whom  he  has.  so  long 
persecuted  is  recovering  strength  and  peace  of  mind,  and  is 
winning  his  way  surely  out  from  the  shadows  into  daylight 
again,  here  is  a  chance  for  him:  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
publicly  stigmatised  him  as  a  liar.  There  is  no  ambiguity 
about  the  term—"  liar."  Why  does  not  he  bring  an  action  for 
libel? 

PLAINLY  SHIRKED. 

That  is  all.  Could  anything  be  more  abjectly  silly? 
Why  should  I  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  and  what  good  can  that  do  ?  I  did  not  bring 
an  action  for  libel  against  the  Claimant  when  he 
used  the  same  language  about  me  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
does.  Nor  do  I  care  one  straw  what  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  or  any  other  perjurer  whom  I  may  have  to  ex- 
pose, says  about  me.  But  what  in  the  world  has  this 
to  do  with  it  ?  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  I 
am  a  liar  one  hundred  times  over,  that  in  no  way  affects 
the  issue  before  the  country  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  or 
out  of  it.  That  issue  is  not  whether  1  speak  the  truth, 
or  whether  I  do  not,  but  whether  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was 
or  was  not  guilty  of  adultery  with  Mrs.  Crawford,  and 
whether,  in  denying  it,  he  committed  perjury. 

Personally  it  is  somewhat  interesting  to  me,  al- 
though hardly  to  any  one  else,  to  know  what  is  the 
estimate  which  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  has  formed  of  my 
personal  character.     Although  I  have  never  had  the 

food  fortune  to  meet  him,  he  tells  my  friends  that  he 
nows  better  what  kind  of  man  I  am  than  they  do. 
They  are  too  simple  to  discern  the  truth  about  Stead, 


which  he  has  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
internal  consciousness,  and  before  printing  this  gem  of 
personal  criticism,  it  may  be  well  to  inseit  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Harold  Frederic  as  the  author  of  this  nonsense. 

He  (Stead)  really  has 
neither  likes  nor  dislikes, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  words.  He  is  swayed 
by  none  of  the  frank  per- 
sonal emotions  which 
make  the  world  a  plea- 
sant place  to  live  in.  He 
does  not  get  angry  when 
he  is  kicked.  He  does 
not  know  what  it  is  to 
tingle  with  honest  liking 
for  some  one  who  has  been 
good  to  him.  He  remains 
wholly  aloof  from  the 
humanities  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

What  a  funny  crea- 
ture it  is !  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic  is  capable  of 
recognising  that  I  keep 
my  temper,  even  under  the  severest  provocation.  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  cannot  return  the  compliment.  And  yet 
this  nonsense  seems  to  be  absolutely  the  best  kind  of  sub- 
stitute which  the  whole  cohort  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
can  find  for  a  straightforward  acceptance  of  a  straight- 
forward challenge !  After  this,  not  even  the  most  purblind 
Dilkites  can  pretend  to  believe  that^the  hero  of  their 
choice  is  other  than  a  Perjurer  and  Adulterer,  who  is  much 
more  fit  for  a  cell  in  a  convict  prison  than  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 


MR.  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 


PI 


AN  AUTHORITY  ON  MOROCCO. 

The  threatening  storm  in  Morocco  has  subsided.  Mr. 
Budgett-Meakin,  therefore,  can  depart  in  peace  for 
his  lecturing  tour 
round  the  world. 
Mr.  Meakin,  who 
for  many  years 
has  edited  the 
Times  of  Morocco, 
is  one  of  the  few, 
the  very  few,  Eng- 
lishmen who know 
something  of 
that  mysterious 
empire.  No  one 
knows  all  about 
Morocco,  no  not 
even  the  Moors 
themselves.  But 
Mr.  Meakin 
knows  a  great 
deal,  and  as  he  is 
going  to  lecture 
round  the  world 
on  the  subject  at 
his  heart,  the 
general  average 
of  information  on 
the  subject  is 
going  to  be  raised.  The  portrait  accompanying  this 
brief  notice  represents  Mr.  Meakin  in  his  Moorish 
costume  I  heartilv  wish  him  a  good  voyage,  a  profitable 
tour,  and  a  safe  return, 
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CARDINAL  MANNING. 

FROM  VARIOU8  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Under  the  title  "A  Councillor  of  the  Vatican^  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for  February  16, 
discusses  Cardinal  Manning's  work  and  position  in 
the  Church.  He  assigns  to  the  Cardinal  the  greatest 
share  in  the  change  of  front  we  have  recently  wit- 
nessed on  the  part  of  the  Papacy.  At  the  Roman 
court  he  was  not  popular— how  could  he  be,  in  the 
official  world  of  hermetically-sealed  tradition  P  But  the 
great  modern  Pope  sympathised  with  the  great  Demo- 
cratic Bishop.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Popes  to  break 
with  the  system  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  adapt  his  government 
to  a  new  state  of  things.  Formerly,  great  Bishops,  when 
dissatisfied  with  the  direction  of  affairs  at  the  Vatican,  or 
hampered  in  their  own  action,  placed  themselves  in  either 
direct  or  indirect  opposition  to  the  Roman  See.  To-day, 
instead,  they  try  to  influence  it.  The  world  has  been 
Romanised — Rome  ought  to  be  universalised.  Here  we 
have  a  characteristic  moral  and  psychological  pheno- 
menon, which  seems  to  be  the  unfailing  prelude  to  the 
nationalisation  of  the  Papacy  and  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  Church. 

▲  FRENCH  ESTIMATE. 

Monsignor  Manning  was  perhaps  the  one  who  under- 
stood this  situation  most  fully.  The  cordiality  of  his 
relations  with  the  Pope  was  never  for  a  moment  inter- 
rupted. Cardinal  Simeoni  —  a  good  old  traditional 
Roman,  whose  intellectual  horizon  was  bounded  by  the 
eighteenth  century — frequently  complained  of  his  activity, 
and  said  of  him :  Scrive  troppo — he  writes  too  much.  Leo 
XIII.,  however,  constantly  sought  his  advice,  and  never 
came  to  any  decision  on  the  general  attitude  of  the  church 
without  first  taking  an  opinion  at  Westminster. 

HIS  INFLUENCE  WITH  THE  POPE. 

Hence  the  immense  influence  of  the  Cardinal  on  the 
development  of  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  religious  des- 
tinies. It  was  he  who  determined  the  Pope's  movement 
towards  democracy.  His  confidential  appeals,  his  letters, 
his  reports,  were  epoch-making  though  they  never 
became  public.  To  break  with  dynasties  and  concordats, 
to  get  outside  historical  traditions  which  had  fallen 
to  the  level  of  mere  ornaments  or  dangerous  ob- 
stacles, to  go  to  the  people — to  apply  the  14 1  have  pity 
on  the  multitudes "  of  Christ— to  direct  and  favour 
democracy — to  change  the  standing-ground  of  the  Church 
with  a  view  to  the  near  future — to  replace  the  missions  of 
Nuncios  by  a  more  direct  communication  with  the 
bishops,  whom  he  called  the  natural  representatives  and 
advisers  of  the  Pontiff— all  this  was  his  ideal,  his  belief. 
This  programme  did  not  please  the  Curia,  but  Leo  XIII. 
did  not  discourage  the  bold  and  far-seeing  will 

HIS  PROPHETIC  GIFT. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  a  bishop  should  have  something 
of  the  prophetic  gift.  Cardinal  Manning  belonged  to  the 
race  of  prophets  and  reformers.  The  Pope  enjoyed  his 
originality.  He  had  penetration  enough  to  see  that  the 
Cardinal's  visions  were  true  ones,  though  prevented  by 
his  position  from  taking  immediate  action  accordingly. 
Manning's  opponent,  the  Bishop  of  Salford — a  courtier 
and  an  inveterate  Conservative,  was  much  more  to  the 
taste  of  the  Propaganda  and  the  Vatican. 

After  dwelling  on  the  Cardinal's  intervention  in  favour 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  Knights  of  Labour,  and  his 
relations  with  the  American  bishops,  whose  guide  and 
inspirer  he  has  continually  been,  the  writer  concludes : — 
"  Cardinal  Manning  recalls  those  resolute  and  individua- 
list Cardinals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  persevering  in- 
fluence caused  the  evolution  of  the  Pontificate  and  militant 
Catholicism  towards  other  methods  and  a  new  policy.'  If 


the  Holy  See  and  the  Church  are  on  the  point  of  opening 
the  social  and  democratic  era,  it  is  to  Cardinal  Manning 
that  the  honour  of  having  hastened  this  change  is  -due. 
As  man,  bishop,  cardinal,  and  social  reformer,  that  is  his 
distinguishing  characteristic  in  history." 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  STRENGTH. 

The  February  Lyceum ,  the  organ  of  the  Jesuits  of 
Dublin,  discusses  the  secret  of  Cardinal  Manning  s  influ- 
ence upon  the  affairs  of  his  time.    They  say  : — 

He  united  in  himself —and  it  is  here,  to  oar  thinking,  that 
the  secret  of  his  strength  will  be  found  to  lie — two  tendencies 
or  frames  of  mind,  which  are  in  conflict  often,  and  are  held 
by  many  to  be  irreconcilable.  He  clung,  as  not  many  even 
among  Churchmen  have  clung  in  our  day,  to  the  centre  of 
religious  truth ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  unauthorised 
traditions  and  personal  views  as  the  binding  expression  of 
that  central  teaching.  He  was  Ultramontane  as  the  Pope 
himself ;  but  he  was  freely  and  outspokenly  at  variance  with 
many  a  theory  which  its  enemies  and  its  advocates  would 
identify  with  Rome. 

HIS  DEMOCRATIC  SYMPATHIES. 

Cardinal  Manning,  like  Leo  XIII.,  had  read  the  signs  of 
the  time  aright ;  and  his  natural  democracy,  as  robust  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's  or  Mr.  Morley's,  was  quickened  and  strengthened 
by  the  conviction  that  tho  future  of  the  Church  would  be 
determined  by  the  masses.  His  advocacy  of  Irish  claims  and 
his  relations  with  the  Irish  members  cost  him  not  a  few 
friendships,  it  was  rumoured,  among  the  high  Tory  faithful, 
even  of  his  own  flock.  His  advocacy  of  London  labour 
drew  down  on  him  the  censure  and  the  sarcasm  of  Tory 
leader-writers  and  of  employers'  friends.  His  preference  of 
League  of  the  Cross  meetings  and  poor-school  festivals  to 
religious  gatherings  where  rank  and  fashion  made  display 
was  a  puzzle  and  a  pain  to  Catholic  "  society."  His  out- 
spoken admiration  for  all  who  had  the  people's  welfare 
honestly  at  heart— for  men  as  widely  differing  as  the  late 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Powderly  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  Stead,  and  '*  General "  Booth  upon 
the  other— was  a  stone  of  scandal  to  the  older  Con- 
servative orthodoxy.  But  he  held  on  his  way,  unmoved 
by  open  as  by  covert  opposition ;  he  bad  the  approval  of 
thinking  men;  and  already,  in  his  own  lifetime,  a  rich 
reward  was  given  to  him,  not  in  personal  popularity  or  social 
distinction,  though  these  too  came  to  him  in  fullest  measure, 
but  in  the  altered  feeling  towards  the  Church  of  vast  num- 
bers beyond  the  bounds  even  of  his  own  race  and  tongue, 
who  had  previously  identified  her  with  those  interests  only 
which  they  were  engaged  in  combating,  and— more  precious 
still— in  the  spread  among  the  Church's  rulers  of  the  spirit 
and  the  views  of  which  he  was  the  courageous  exponent. 
For  it  did  need  courage  to  take  up  the  position  which 
Cardinal  Manning  took. 

THE  CARDINAL  AS  PRIEST. 

Mr.Kegan  Paul,  in  the  Newbery  House  Magazine  for  March 
writes  sympathetically  of  Cardinal  Manning.  He  says : — 

He  would  speak  with  no  reserve  of  his  old  life  and  the 
new,  the  men  he  had  known,  the  causes  and  controversies  in 
which  he  had  engaged,  always  with  a  large  appreciation  of 
the  aims  and  characters  of  other  men  and  other 
societies  than  his  own.  Nor  did  he  force,  even  in  religion, 
his  own  views ;  a  few  pregnant  sentences  would  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  what  they  were,  but  he  never  invited  discussion, 
well  knowing  its  general  futility.  But  if  the  visitor  had  come 
to  consult  him  on  religion,  then  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
demagogue,  the  fighter  vanished,  and  the  priest  was  all  in 
all,  ready  to  advise,  console,  or  warn,  to  rebuke  or  raise,  as 
the  case  needed.  Nor  was  there  wanting  sarcasm  or  humour 
to  lend  force  and  pungency  to  the  more  spiritual  part  of  his 
salutary  discourse. 

THE  DEMAGOGUE  IN  THE  CARDINAL. 

In  the  strife  between  labour  and  capital  his  sympathies 
were  always  on  the  side  of  labour.  The  politico-economical 
views  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Henry  George  were  his  own,  nor 
would  one  of  so  simple  and  frugal  a  life  have  cared  much 
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even  if  he  had  understood  that  the  views  of  either,  carried 
into  practice,  would  greatly  lessen  the  luxuries  and  delicate 
living  of  the  rich.  He  said  once  with  vehemence  to  the 
present  writer,  then  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  not  at  all 
within  the  inner  circle  of  the  Cardinal's  acquaintance,  "Were 
I  not  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Westminster,  I  could  find  it  in 
me  to  be  a  demagogue."  And  he  meant  it,  fully  as  he  saw 
the  dangers  as  well  as  the  power  which  attach  to  such  an  one. 

He  wore  his  insignia  of  personal  poverty  with  a  courtly 
grace,  and  looked  no  less  a  prince  in  his  study  than  when 
he  pontificated  in  his  pro- cathedral.  His  poverty  was  most 
complete,  and  valuable  gifts,  reached  him  only  to  be  passed 
on  to  others.  If  he  received  a  costly  crucifix,  it  became 
a  wedding  present;  or  a  manual  of  prayers  in  richest 
binding,  it  was  turned  to  a  confirmation  gift.  No  regular 
of  an  order  vowed  to  poverty  could  have  been  more  de- 
tached from  personal  possessions  than  he. 

THE  CARDINAL  AND  THE  JESUITS. 

Mr.  John  G.  Kenyon,  in  the  Catholic  World  for  Feb- 
ruary, has  a  brief  but  sympathetic  article  upon  the 
Cardinal  Mr.  Kenyon  says  that  the  story  that  the 
Cardinal  did  not  like  the  Jesuits  is  not  true,  but  all  that 
he  produces  as  proof  of  this,  is  the  fact  that  the  Cardinal 
treated  them  justly,  and  was  personally  kind  to  the  Jesuit 
fathers.  However,  Mr.  Kenyon  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
in  the  matter.    He  says : — 

Some  ten  years  ago,  when  reports  of  this  kind  were  more 
rife  than  they  have  been  of  late,  his  Eminence,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  present  writer,  spoke  of  the  pain  they  gave  him. 
"  I  love  and  reverence  the  religious  orders,"  he  said  on  one 
occasion, 41  especially  the  great  Society  of  Jesus,  by  one  of 
whose  members  I  was  received  into  the  church.  But  as  chief 
pastor  of  my  diocese,  I  am  obliged  to  consider  the  interests 
of  others  as  well  as  theirs ;  and  I  cannot  allow 
rights  which  were  conferred  on  other  bodies  by  my 
predecessor  to  be  overridden."  This  was  in  allusion  to  a  very 
groundless  rumour  that  the  Cardinal  had  forbidden  the 
Jesuits  to  open  a  school  in  his  diocese.  And  his  Eminence 
went  on  to  say  that  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  them 
open  a  school,  and  had  pointed  out  one  or  two  sites  to  their 
superiors  as  suitable  for  the  purpose ;  but  that  he  could  not 
agree  to  their  starting  a  school  in  one  particular  part  of 
London,  which  he  mentioned,  and  where  some  of  their 
wealthy  supporters  desired  it  to  be,  because  it  was  within 
the  district  worked  by  another  community  of  priests,  who 
had  had  a  promise  from  Cardinal  Wiseman  that  no  religions 
order  should  settle  within  a  certain  distance. 

More  than  once,  in  order  to  show  his  kindly  feeling  toward 
the  society,  did  the  Cardinal,  when  far  from  well,  make 
exceptional  efforts  to  assist  at  the  High  Mass  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Ignatius ;  and  those  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Catholic  Acadcmia  will  remember  bow  he  used  invariably 
to  single  out  any  Jesuit  father  there  present,  and  ask 
him  for  his  opinion  on  any  disputed  point.  It  is  true 
that  the  Cardinal  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that,  under 
present  circumstances  in  England,  the  life  of  a  secular 
priest  was  a  harder  and  more  laborious,  and  possibly  in  a 
certain  sent>e  a  more  meritorious  one  than  the  life  of  a  reli- 
gious ;  and  that,  knowing  the  great  difficulty  he  had  in  pro- 
viding enough  priests  for  his  missions,  he  was  loth  to  see  any 
of  them  join  a  religious  order  unless  their  vocation  seemed  a 
very  decided  one.  But  it  can  be  asserted  with  truth,  and 
time  will  verify  the  assertion,  that  no  bishop  has  ever  held 
the  reins  of  government,  as  regards  seculars  and  religious, 
with  a  more  impartial  hand  than  has  Cardinal  Manning. 

THE  CARDINAL  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  Orby  Shipley,  also,  in  the  Catholic  World  for 
February,  begins  a  memorial  sketch  of  the  Cardinal 
which  fulfils  its  promise  to  deal  with  generalities,  and  is 
singularly  devoid  of  character  touches.  Almost  the  only 
paesage  of  any  human  interest  is  the  following : — 

I  have  been  allowed  to  call  upon  him  on  matters  of  real 
business,  not,  of  course,  for  mere  social  intercourse,  after  his 


morning  Mass,  before  his  early  dinner  or  daily  drive,  at  his 
abstemious  tea-time,  or  later  at  night  when  engaged  in  private 
study,  or  at  any  odd  moment  ho  could  call  his  own.  Well  do 
I  remember  him,  for  instance,  of  an  evening,  in  the  winter- 
time, when  occupying  the  huge,  gaunt,  lofty,  well-stored 
library  of  the  Archbishop's  House,  Westminster,  seated 
in  his  screened  arm-chair,  with  blazing  fire  and  many 
candles — for  he  needed  both  warmth  and  light— reclining 
backwards,  his  person  almost  in  a  straight  line,  his  hands  and 
finger-tops  meeting,  whilst  he  conversed  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  day  with  his  wonted  geniality  and  brightness— but  in 
more  of  such  retrospect  I  must  not  indulge. 

Why  not  ?  The  digression  is  much  more  interesting 
than  the  main  substance  of  his  discourse. 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR's  TRIBUTE. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  writing  in  the  Review  of  the 
Churches  for  February  15th  on  Cardinal  Manning,  says  : — 

The  outburst  of  admiration  which  his  death  evoked  among 
many  English  Churchmen  had  not  in  it  the  least  touch  of 
crypto- Romanism.  Many  of  us — especially  those  of  us  who, 
like  myself,  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  well — admired 
and  loved  him  for  his  largeness  of  heart,  the  glow  and 
earnestness  of  his  humanity,  and  for  the  true  catholicity 
which  was  so  comprehensive  that  many  regarded  it  as  charac- 
teristically uncatholic.  He  was  an  ascetic  who  lived  in  the 
utmost  personal  simplicity.  He  did  not  regard  luxury  and 
ostentation  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  his  position, 
but  lived  in  a  bare  house  on  meals  which  would  make  ninety- 
nine  servants  out  of  a  hundred  give  notice  after  a  day's  trial, 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  great  name  and  a  great  example, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  the  Church  of  England  if  she  had 
one  or  two  Bishops  who  would  learn  from  him  how  a  great 
ecclesiastic  may  win  the  enthusiastic  confidence  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  stamp  his  influence  on  the  humanitarian 
progress  of  the  age.   

THE  LIONS  OF  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

A  posthumous  paper  of  three  pages  by  Richard  Jefferies 
appears  in  Longmans  Magazine  for  March.  It  is  de- 
voted to  a  very  characteristic  eulogy  of  the  lions  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  He  declares  they  were  to  him  the 
centre  of  London. 

They  are  the  only  monument  in  this  vast  capital  worthy  of 
a  second  visit  as  a  monument.  Over  the  entire  area  covered 
by  the  metropolis  there  does  not  exist  another  work  of  art  in 
the  open  air.  There  are  many  structures  and  things,  no 
other  art.  The  outlines  of  the  great  animals,  the  bold  curves 
and  firm  touches  of  the  master  hand,  the  deep  indents,  as  it 
were,  of  his  thumb  on  the  plastic  metal,  all  the  technique  and 
grasp  written  there,  is  legible  at  a  glance.  Then  comes  the 
pose  and  expression  of  the  whole,  the  calm  strength  in  repose, 
the  indifference  to  little  things,  the  resolute  view  of  great 
ones.  Lastly,  the  soul  of  the  maker,  the  spirit  which  was 
taken  from  nature,  abides  in  the  massive  bronze.  These 
lions  are  finer  than  those  that  crouch  in  the  cages  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens ;  these  are  truer  and  more  real,  and,  besides, 
these  are  lions  to  whom  has  been  added  the  heart  of  a  man. 
The  only  noble  open-air  work  of  native  art  in  the  four-million 
city,  they  rest  there  supreme  and  are  the  centre.  Did  such 
a  work  exist  now  in  Venice,  what  immense  folios  would  be 
issued  about  it !  All  the  language  of  the  studios  would  be 
huddled  together  in  piled-upand  running-over  laudation,  and 
curses  on  our  insular  swine-eyes  that  could  not  see  it.  I 
have  not  been  to  Venice,  therefore  I  do  not  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  that  mediaeval  potsherd ;  this  I  do  know,  that 
in  all  the  endless  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  galleries  in 
London,  year  after  year  exposed  and  disappearing  like  snow 
somewhere  unseen,  never  has  there  appeared  one  with  such  a 
subject  as  this.  Weak,  feeble,  mosaic,  gim crack,  coloured 
tiles,  and  far-fetched  compound  monsters,  artificial  as  the 
graining  on  a  deal  front  door,  they  cannot  be  compared  ;  it 
is  the  gingerbread  gilt  on  a  circus  car  to  the  column  of  a  Greek 
temple.  This  is  pure  open  air,  grand  as  nature  itself, 
because  it  is  nature  with,  as  I  say,  the  heart  of  a  man  added. 
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MR.  SPUR6E0N. 

VARIOUS  TRIBUTES  TO  THE  DEAD. 

In  the  memorial  number  of  the  Sword  and  Trowel  Mrs. 
Spurgeon  sends  a  message  of  thanks  to  her  many  corre- 
spondents.   She  says : — 

In  thanking  yon  for  all  these  precious  letters  and  prayers, 
I  long  to  speak  to  you  individually,  and  tell  you  what  God 
has  done  for  me.  This  not  being  possible,  on  account  of  the 
vast  number  of  communications,  I  am  obliged  to  write  col- 
lectively, asking  each  loving  heart  to  take  the  thankful  words 
as  addressed  to  them  apart. 

You  have  strengthened  and  helped  me  wonderfully.  My 
loss  is  your  loss,  so  we  could  weep  together.  You  loved  my 
beloved,  and  we  could  rival  one  another  in  his  praise.  You 
will  miss  his  dear  face,  his  sweet  voice,  his  gracious,  genial 
presence,  not  so  much  as  I  do,  but  as  truly  ;  and  here,  too, 
we  mourn  together.  But  so  many  of  you,  when  writing  to 
me,  put  aside  at  once  the  selfishness  of  grief,  and  looked  up 
from  earth  to  heaven,  that  I  tried  to  do  the  same !  And, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I  hare  done  it!  His 
"abundant  entrance,"  the  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant ! "  of  the  Master,  the  great  throng  of  white-robed 
spirits,  who  welcomed  him  as  the  one  who  first  led  them  to 
the  Saviour,  the  admiring,  wondering  angels,  the  radiant 
glory,  the  surprise  of  that  midnight  journey  which  ended  at 
the  throne  of  God ;  all  this,  and  much  more  of  blessed  reality 
for  him,  has  lifted  our  bowed  heads,  and  enabled  us  to  bless 
the  Lord,  even  though  he  has  taken  from  us  so  incomparable 
a  friend  and  pastor.  All  that  was  choice,  and  generous,  and 
Christ-like,  seemed  gathered  together  in  his  character,  and 
lived  out  in  his  life. 

I  will  tell  you  of  one  fact  which  has  greatly  comforted 
me  in  my  deep  grief ;  it  will  ever  be  a  precious  memory  to 
me,  and  a  theme  of  praise  to  God.  It  may  rejoice  your 
hearts  also  to  have  such  an  assurance  from  my  pen.  It  is 
that  the  Lord  so  tenderly  granted  to  us  both  three  months  of 
perfect  earthly  happiness  here  in  Mentone,  before  He  took  him 
to  the  "  far  better  "  of  His  own  glory  and  immediate  presence ! 
For  fifteen  years  my  beloved  had  longed  to  bring  me  here ; 
but  it  had  never  before  been  possible.  Now,  we  were  both 
strengthened  for  the  long  journey ;  and  the  desire  of  his 
heart  was  fully  given  him.  I  can  never  describe  the  pride 
and  joy  with  which  he  introduced  me  to  his  favourite 
haunts,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  showed 
me  each  lovely  glimpse  of  mountain,  sea,  and 
landscape.  He  was  hungry  for  my  loving  appreciation, 
and  I  satisfied  him  to  the  full.  We  took  long  daily  drives, 
and  every  place  we  visited  was  a  triumphal  entry  for  him 
His  enjoyment  was  intense,  his  delight  exuberant.  He  looked 
in  perfect  health,  and  rejoiced  in  the  brightest  of  spirits. 
Then,  too,  with  what  calm,  deep  happiness  he  sat,  day  after 
day,  in  a  cosy  corner  of  his  sunny  room,  writing  his  last 
labour  of  love,  The  Commentary  on  Matthew's  Gospel !  Not 
a  care  burdened  him,  not  a  grief  weighed  upon  his  heart,  not 
a  desire  remained  unfulfilled,  not  a  wish  unsatisfied ;  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  an  earthly  Eden  before  his  translation  to 
the  Paradise  above.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  such  sweet 
memories,  such  tender  assuagement  of  wounds  ttat  can 
never  quite  be  healed  on  earth !  Up  to  the  last  ten  days  of 
his  sweet  life,  health  appeared  to  be  returning,  though 
slowly  ;  our  hopes  were  strong  for  his  full  recovery,  and  he 
himself  believed  that  he  should  live  to  declare  again  to  his 
dear  people,  and  to  poor  sinners,  "  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ," 

But  it  was  not  to  be,  dear  friends.  The  call  came  with 
terrible  suddenness  to  us ;  but  with  infinite  mercy  to  him. 
The  prayer,  "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast 
given  Me,  be  with  Me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold 
My  glory,"  was  answered  in  his  case.  His  Saviour  wanted 
him  up  higher,  and  could  spare  him  to  us  no  longer.  He  is 
gone  to  his  everlasting  reward,  and  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven 
must  hush  and  rebuke  the  sobs  and  sighs  of  earth. 

Looking  up,  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  to  the  God  and  Father 
pf  our  Lord  Jesus  CJhrist,  we  can  say,  "Even  so,  Lord,  for 


Thou  has  made  him  most  blessed  for  ever.  Thou  hast  made 
him  exceedingly  glad  with  Thy  countenance. n 

MR.  SPURGBON'S  LAST  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  "  Armour  Bearer "  publishes  in  the 
Sicord  and  Trowel  a  report  concerning  the  closing  days  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  life.  The  last  service  in  which  Mr.  Spurgeon 
ever  took  part  was  held  on  the  evening  of  January  17th. 
It  is  thus  described  : — 

This  afternoon,  while  we  were  arranging  the  hymns  for  the 
evening,  C.  H.  S.  said  :— "  I  am  going  to  give  a  short  address 
to-night."  Fearing  that  he  was  not  well  enough  to  do  this, 
we  persuaded  him  to  read  something  that  he  had  already 
written.  We  knew  that  he  was  doing  more  mental  work  than 
he  ought,  though  he  assured  us  that  be  was  only  amusing 
himself,  and  that  it  was  much  worse  for  him 
to  be  idle  than  to  employ  his  time  in  6uch  literary 
labour  as  he  felt  able  to  perform  without  effort  or  weariness. 
He  yielded  to  our  entreaties,  though  he  evidently  wanted  to 
give  another  little  talk  to  his  company  of  friends ;  and  he 
never  had  another  opportunity  of  addressing  us  1  I  found 
out  afterwards  what  text  he  had  selected,  and  the  divisions 
of  the  subject' he  had  made.  Here  is  an  exact  facsimile  of 
the  outline  he  bad  prepared  ;  but  oh,  what  would  we  not 
give  to  know  what  he  would  have  said  upon  this  topic,  or 
what  he  could  say  upon  it  now  ? 

"  The  God  of  patience."— Rom.  xv.  5. 
I.— Who  exercises  patience? 
II.— Who  claim*  patience  ? 

III.  — Who  works  patience  ? 

IV.  -  Who  rewards  patience  ? 

The  first  hymn  sung  was  the  Scotch  version  of  Psalm 
ciii. : — 

"  O  thou,  ray  soul,  bless  God  the  Lord  I  " 
Then  the  pastor  read  and  expounded  Psalm  ciii.,  and  called 
on  his  secretary  to  pray.   The  next  hymn  was : — 

"  Jerusalem  the  golden  1 " 
C.  H.  S.  then  read  his  commentary  on  Matthew  xv.  21—28. 
Prayer  was  presented  by  Pastor  G.  Samuel,  of  Birmingham, 
and  C.  H.  S.  announced  the  last  hymn  lie  ever  gave  out.  How 
appropriate  it  was  to  his  approaching  end,  for  it  t.  is  that 
choice  poem  which  is  often  wrongly  attributed  to  Samuel 
Rutherford — 

"  The  sands  of  time  are  sinking, 
The  dawn  of  heaven  breaks. 

C.  H.  S.'s  closing  prayer  was  peculiarly  impressive. 

MR.  SPURGBON's  LAST  WORDS. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  took  his  last  drive  on  January  20th. 
He  went  to  Monti  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  he 
went  to  bed  early  and  never  rose  again.  No  one  antici- 
pated at  first  that  the  illness  would  be  fatal,  but  Mr. 
Spurgeon  said  his  head  ached  just  as  it  did  when  he 
returned  from  Essex  this  summer,  and  he  feared  he  was 
going  to  be  as  ill  as  he  was  at  Westwood.  It  was  about 
that  time  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  said,  "  My  work  is  done.,: 
He  spoke  of  various  matters  which  showed  that  he  felt 
his  end  was  approaching.  He  never  said,  "I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  nave  kept  the  faith,  I  have  finished  my 
course."  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  life  to  have  done  so.  For  the  most  part  of 
his  illness  he  was  completely  unconscious  and  unable  to 
speak  one  word,  and  uttered  no  dying  testimony. 

THE  REV.  DR.  CLIFFORD. 

In  the  Review  of  the  Churches  for  February  15th  Dr. 
Clifford  writes  on  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
appreciation  and  gratitude.  Dr.  Clifford  says  Mr. 
Spurgeon  passes  from  us  bearing  the  recognition  of  the 
most  popular  preacher  of  our  time,  the  foremost 
religious  tribune  of  the  people.  But  though  he  has 
poured  in  the  veins  of  the  world's  life  a  solid  mass  of 
Christian  manhood,  no  one  can  maintain  that  he  has  aided 
in  the  solution  of  theological  problems,  or  that  he  has 
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tried  to  smooth  the  way  of  the  intellectually  perplexed 
towards  the  city  of  faith : — 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  rank  coming  generations  will 
assign  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  amongst  the  world's  preachers; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  work  as  a  leader  of  our  religious  life 
introduced  a  new  era,  and  filled  it  with  seeds  of  energy  that 
will  be  reproductive  for  ever. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  has  given  this  generation  valuable  institutions, 
trained  pastors,  and  hosts  of  books ;  but  his  greatest  gift  is  his 
redeemed  and  regenerate  manhood  in  its  full  surrender  to  God, 
and  its  consecration  to  the  salvation  and  service  of  man. 

THE  GLOW  AND  THROB  OF  HIS  SERMONS. 

The  following  is  the  only  personal  passage  of  Dr. 
Clifford's  paper 

Two  years  before  Tulloch's  visit. I  had  travelled  to 
London  from  the  Midlands,  mainly  to  get  a  chance  of  hear- 
ing the  notorious  preacher;  for  already  every  aspirant  to 
ministerial  service  was  eager  to  find  the  secret  of  his 
power,  and  gain  help  from  so  matchless  a  master  of  the 
preacher's  art  I  went  to  New  Park  Street  on  Sunday 
morning,  August  10th,  1856,  and  I  distinctly  remember 
carrying  away  the  one  ineraseable  and  oft-repeated  impres- 
sion of  power  that  could  not  be  explained,  and  refused 
to  be  measured ;  power  shown  in  Inzid  statement,  vivid 
picturing,  pungent  appeal,  and  red-hot  earnestness.  The 
text  was  Leviticus  xvi.  34.  I  have  just  read  the  sermon  to 
find  the  secret  of  its  effect  upon  me  as  a  listener,  and  I 
must  bear  witness  that,  unlike  the  sermons  of  Whitefield, 
the  fervour  and  passion,  the  contagious  enthusiasm,  the 
inspiration,  still  glow  and  throb  on  the  printed  page. 
The  Levitical  sacrifices  are  as  real  as  though  offered  but 
yesterday,  and  their  meaning  as  clear  and  indisputable 
as  the  shining  of  the  August  sun ;  and  yet  the  centre  of 
interest  is  not  in  the  Jewish  offerings,  but  in  the  needs  of 
the  soul,  and  besides  them  the  preacher  sees  nothing  except 
Christ  as  God's  snre  remedy  for  sin.  Not  for  a  moment  does 
he  lose  grip  of  his  hearer.  He  is  not  so  carried  away  by 
interest  in  his  theme  in  any  of  its  aspects  as  to  forget  the 
listening  soul  and  the  present  God.  He  keeps  touch  with 
his  audience.  Every  paragraph  ends  with  a  clause  which 
says  "He  means  me,"  "He  is  appealing  to  me,"  "He  is 
praying  for  me."  His  words  are  alive,  and  go  straight  to 
their  mark  as  though  they  had  eyes.  They  get  within  ;  and 
are  spirit  and  life.  The  union  of  a  soul  and  truth  is  like  the 
fusion  of  two  chemicals— both  must  reach  the  exact  point  of 
heat  before  it  can  take  place.  Mr.  Spurgeon  effected  that 
fusion  by  his  spiritual  heat,  and  made  his  own  earnestness 
and  conviction  alive  in  others. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  RIPON. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has,  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  March,  an  appreciative  article  on  the  late  pastor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  He  had  not  the  advantage 
of  knowing  Mr.  Spurgeon  personally,  but  he  pays  a 
cordial  tribute  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  great 
Baptist  preacher. 

HIS  PERSONALITY  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  bishop  says  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
death  is  the  loss  of  a  personality  and  character  whose  in- 
fluence ranged  further  than  his  hearers  or  his  readers.  He 
was  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  English-speaking  people. 
He  was  an  Englishman  possessed  of  the  robust  qualities  of 
our  race,  and  he  held  a  position  which  was  recognised  (even 
by  those  who  differed  from  him  most  widely  in  religion  and 
politics)  as  a  position  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled,  not 
because  he  was  a  Baptist,  a  Calvinist,  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  but  in  virtue  of  those  qualities  which  Englishmen 
have  always  delighted  to  honour — energy,  perseverance, 
courage,  frankness  of  speech,  singleness  of  purpose,  independ- 
ence of  character,  and  faith  in  God. 

HIS  GENIUS. 

Preaching  was  his  trade ;  and  he  kept  to  it.  Hoc  unum — 
this  one  thing  he  did— whatever  he  wrote  he  threw  it  off  in 


the  course  of,  and  not  in  addition  to,  his  main  and  much-loved 
work  of  preaching.  To  this,  and  not  to  authorship,  he  devoted 
his  life. 

This  energetic  perseverance  was  allied  with  certain 
gifts— a  sturdy  good  sense,  a  vigorous  mind,  a  quick  imagi- 
nation, a  mirthful  and  joyous  temperament,  a  telling  voice, 
and  a  mastery  of  good  stalwart  language.  I  heard  it  once 
said  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  that  he  possessed  no  first-rate 
gifts,  but  a  good  supply  of  second-rate  gifts  in  first-rate 
order.  I  thought  that  there  was  much  truth  in  this  descrip- 
tion. There  have  been  men  with  richer  gifts — with  wider 
mastery  of  their  mother  tongue,  with  voice  of  greater  variety, 
and  more  sympathttic  timbre,  with  more  native  humour,  and 
with  higher  intellectual  endowments;  but  it  has  seldom 
happened  that  they  have  met  in  one  man,  as  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
gifts  met  in  him,  to  find  themselves  dominated  and  directed 
by  a  vigorous  will  and  a  single-minded  purpose. 

HIS  GENIALITY. 

The  bishop  recognises  the  geniality  and  kindliness  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  disposition : — 

A  ready  word,  and  a  kindly  disposition  to  speak  the  word 
that  was  ready,  gave  him  the  key  to  unlock  even  a  stranger's 
heart.  I  remember  an  anecdote  which  was  told  me  by  a 
clergyman  whom  to  know  was  to  love,  and  who,  in  telling  me 
the  incident  expressed  the  pleasure  which  it  had  given  him. 
Like  the  Baptist  preacher,  he  was  compelled  to  spend  part 
of  the  year  at  Mentone.  There  he  met  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
to  whom  he  described  himself  as  frail,  saying  that  his  doctor 
compared  him  to  a  fractured  pane  of  glass,  which  might  last 
long  enough  with  proper  care.  "  Ah  !w  said  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
"  I  hope  that  the  pane  of  glass  may  last  for  many  a  day,  for 
God's  light  to  shine  through  it."  There  was  a  grace  of 
simple  kindliness  in  such  things  as  these,  as  there  was  the 
strong  love  of  simplicity  in  his  saying.  "  I  hate  oratory." 
To  speak  as  he  thought,  as  he  felt,  as  he  believed,  with  faith 
and'  with  sincerity,  this  was  enough ;  this  his  one  secret  of 
true  power. 

HIS  CALVINISM. 

After  pointing  out  that  by  religious  descent  Mr.  Spur- 
geon belonged  to  the  Puritan  train  of  English  thought, 
which  means  serious,  earnest,  and  courageous  bearing, 
with  a  clear  conception  of  the  light  that  is  in  their  own 
garden,  although  they  may  not  appreciate  much  of  Che 
light  which  is  beyona  its  walls,  the  bishop  concludes  as 
follows : — 

Perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  a  faith  such  as  this,  even 
though  aimed  to  what  the  world  calls  narrowness,  than  to 
open  our  minds  so  widely  that  in  the  chaos  and  confusion 
of  ideas  which  follow  we  lose  faith  altogether.  But  better 
still,  I  think,  it  would  be  if ,  as  Dean  Stanley  said,  we  could 
combine  the  spirit  and  method  of  Erasmus  with  the  energy 
of  Luther  and  Knox,  and  the  repose  of  Fenelon  and  Leighton. 
Who  shall  say  that  it  is  foolish  to  dream  of  a  time  when  we 
may  see  in  the  Church  of  Christ  the  intellectual  sincerity  of 
Bishop  Fraser  conjoined  with  the  saintliness  of  Keble  and 
the  sturdy  faith  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  ? 

THE  EEV.   H.  R.  HAWEIS. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  for  March  Mr.  Haweis 
writes : — 

Spurgeon  was  the  prophet  of  middle-class  religion  in  Eng- 
land for  nearly  half-a-century.  Barring  his  sectarian 
theology  he  was  common  sense  raised  to  its  highest  power. 
That  was  his  secret.  His  narrow  dogmatism  was  his  defect. 
The  times  were  indeed  growing  out  of  joint  before  he  passed 
away.  The  new  views  sorely  perplexed  him.  He  beheld 
with  terror  brood  after  brood  of  the  strange  chickens  he  had 
hatched  taking  to  the  water.  He  stood  on  the  bank  shouting 
in  bewilderment,  "  Down  grade  !  down  grade ! "  but  they 
swam  away  safely  enoueh  into  the  Broad  Waters,  and  he  saw 
them  no  more.  But  take  him  all  in  all  there  is  no  figure 
since  old  Simeon's  comparable  to  Spurgeon  as  a  great  middle- 
class  orator. 
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more  reminiscences  of  carlyle. 

By  Sir  Gavan  Duffy. 

The  third  instalment  of  Sir  Gavan  Duffy's  remini- 
scences in  the  March  Contemporary  Review  is  more  in- 
teresting than  its  predecessor.  There  are  long  letters 
from  Mr.  Carlyle,  which  contain  many  characteristic 
passages.  Mr.  Carlyle  read  the  Nation  diligently,  and 
from  time  to  time  admonished  its  editor  when  he  seemed 
disposed  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  common-sense.  On 
one  occasion  he  wrote  to  him  about  something  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Nation  : — 

Don't  rejoice  over  the  "Breaking  up  of  the  British 
Empire  " :  the  British  Empire  is  nothing  like  broken  up  yet, 
nor  like  to  be  for  a  thousand  years  to  come,  I  may  prophesy. 
Nor  is  it  ^honourable  to  you  to  be  an  Englishman,  but 
honourable,  if  you  had  even  been  born  a  Roman  or  Spartan, 
withal. 

But  for  the  most  part  he  had  cordial  praise  to  give  to 
Duffy's  articles,  and  one  of  which,  noted  elsewhere,  he 
declared  to  be  the  best  he  ever  read  on  Ireland. 

HIS  LOVE  FOR  IRELAND. 

Here  is  an  interesting  passage  in  which  he  describes  his 
impressions  of  the  Irish  people  : — 

Depend  upon  it,  I  have  by  no  means  forgotten  poor  old 
Ireland,  nor  the  people  that  dwell  there.  A  strange  rugged, 
still  beauty  is  in  my  memory  of  Ireland ;  a  country  bare  and 
waste,  and  poor,  but  noble  nevertheless ;  poor  souls,  how  kind 
and  patient  all  the  people,  too,  were  with  me  and  1  never 
minded '  my  sulky  humours  1  From  no  human  soul  in  Ireland 
that  I  can  bethink  me  of  did  I  get  one  uncivil  word  or  look. 
4  A  kind  of  nobleman  thrown  into  the  poor-house  (by  whisky 
and  other  sins  and  misfortunes)/  really  this  is  in  some  sort  the 
definition  of  poor  Ireland  ;  shall  get  out  of  the  poor-house  and 
cast  away  the  sins  and  whiskies  yet,  if  it  please  heaven ! 
I  have  told  certain  proud  Yankees  on  occasion,  *  Well,  you 
have  many  dollars,  immensities  of  bacon,  molasses,  and 
such  like ;  but  there  never  yet  was  a  soul  of  you  that  could 
bring  a  Coolun  (a  sweet  pathetic  Irisher),  out  of  it,  much 
less  teach  Europe  Christianity  in  old  days ;  be  patient  with 
poor  old  Ireland,  I  tell  you  I 

PAPAL  AGGRESSION. 

When  the  Pope  made  Wiseman  a  cardinal,  Carlyle 
shared  the  temporary  mania  which  affected  the  British 
public.   He  wrote  in  1850: — 

Our  poor  old  friend  the  Pope  has  committed  a  sad  blunder 
in  sending  his  pasteboard  cardinals  with  their  Bull  thunder 
over  to  us  just  now !  All  men  think  it  an  impertinence  and 
futile  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman ;  and 
among  the  general  mass  of  the  English  people  there  is  such 
an  uproar  as  I  have  not  seen  for  twenty  years  past,  of  which 
I  cannot  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  altogether  disapprove. 
The  Pope  may  depend  upon  it,  we  will  by  no  means  come 
back  to  him  ;  never,  through  all  eternity,  to  him !  We  may 
find  worse  fellows,  too  (nay,  I  expect,  far  worse). 

MILL  AND  MRS.  TAYLOR. 

Sir  Gavan  Duffy  records  a  good  many  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
sayings  about  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  partner  of  his 
life:— 

At  one  time  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mill.  In  the  Reform 
Bill  era  he  was  an  innocent  young  creature,  with  rich  auburn 
hair  and  gentle  pathetic  expression,  beautiful  to  contem- 
plate ;  but  a  domestic  embroilment  drove  him  to  adopt 
a  secluded  monastic  soit  of  life,  in  which  people  saw  little 
of  him  but  the  work  he  did.  His  life  had  been  wrecked  by  a 
Platonic,  and  quite  innocent,  affection  for  a  married  lady  who 
had  since  become  bis  wife,  concerning  whom  he  had  got 
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possessed  by  an  idea,  or,  indeed,  a  series  of  ideas,  which  were 
altogether  absurd  and  insupportable.  He  regarded  her  as 
the  paragon  of  womankind,  which  she  was  not  by  long  odds ; 
far  otherwise  than  a  paragon,  one  might  safely  say. 

Mr.  J.  Fox,  who  had  a  chapel  in  Finsbury  where  he  patro- 
nised Peter  and  Paul  as  ignorant  but  well-intentioned  persons, 
and  delivered  prayers  which  some  one  described  as  the  most 
eloquent  prayers  that  ever  were  addressed  to  (mimicking  and 
laughing)  a  British  audience!  came  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Taylor,  a  vivacious  little  body,  found  her  life  among  the 
Socinians  wearisome,  and  he  told  her  that  John  Mill 
was  the  man  among  the  human  race  to  relieve  in  a  com- 

Sjtent  manner  her  dubieties  and  difficulties.  He  brought 
ill  to  see  her ;  and  Mill,  who  had  probably  never  before 
looked  into  a  woman's  face,  was  spell-bound.  She  was  a 
shrewd  woman,  with  a  taste  Tor  coquetry,  and  she  took 
possession  of  Mill  and  wrapped  him  up  like  a  cocoon.  He 
used  to  go  to  her  in  all  his  trouble  to  be  comforted,  and  in 
all  his  difficulties  to  be  guided,  and  probably  to  be  flattered 
a  little  besides.  From  that  time  all  Mill's  enjoyments  in  life 
centred  in  her.  Taylor  remonstrated  with  her  om  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  intimacy  was  carried ;  but  she  told  him  he 
might  blow  up  the  house  if  it  seemed  good  to  him,  but  she 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  give  up  this  friendship, 
as  she  would  probably  call  it. 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  at  times  full  of  gloom  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  which  he  lived.  He  maintained  that  the 
position  was  actually  hell,  that  they  were  all  living  in 
hell  :— 

It  is  the  dismallest  epoch,  and  yet  one  of  the  grandest — 
like  a  putrid  Golgotha  with  immortality  beyond  it ;  I  do 
verily  believe  (in  figurative  language)  comparable  to  a 
"  resurrection  from  the  dead."  It  is  in  such  way  I  look  at 
it,  in  silence  generally,  and  welcome  even  a  Brummagem 
Cromwell  of  the  French  as  a  clear  step  forward. 

DI8RAKLI  AND  THE  JEWS. 

I  will  conclude  my  extracts  with  the  following  very 
characteristic  passage,  which  gives  Mr.  Carlyles  estimate 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Jews  as  far  back  as  1850.  Sir 
Gavan  Duffy  rather  defended  Disraeli,  but  Carlyle 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it : — 

A  cunning  Jew  got  a  parcel  of  people  to  believe  in  him, 
though  no  man  of  the  smallest  penetration  comld  have  any 
doubt  that  he  was  an  impostor,  with  no  sort  of  purpose  in 
all  he  was  doing  but  to  serve  his  own  interests.  He  was  a 
man  from  whom  no  good  need  be  expected,  a  typical  Jew, 
ostentatious,  intrinsically  servile,  but  stiff-necked  in  his 
designs. 

The  Jews  were,  he  said,  paying  for  sins  of  their  own,  as 
well  as  of  their  ancestors.  They  were  an  impotent  race,  who 
had  never  distinguished  themselves  in  their  entire  history  by 
any  estimable  quality.  Some  of  them  clambered  to  what 
they  called  prosperity,  but,  arrayed  in  the  showiest  garniture, 
there  was  always  an  odour  of  old  clo'  about  them.  They 
made  great  quantities  of  money  up  and  down,  and  glorified 
the  speculator  who  made  most  as  the  most  venerable  of 
mortals.  When  of  old  any  man  appeared  among  them  who 
had  something  to  tell  worth  their  attention  one  knew  how 
such  a  one  was  received  by  the  Israelites,  and  their  vices  of 
character  were  intractable. 


In  the  Theosophist  for  February  (Madras)  there  is  an 
elaborate  article  on  "  Varieties  of  African  Magic,"  which 
gives  some  curious  information  as  to  the  power  possessed 
by  certain  individuals  of  making  rain.  One  little  girl  in 
St.  Lucia  bad  the  faculty  of  making  smart  showers  of  rain 
fall  from  the  ceiling  of  rooms.  This  little  girl  after 
making  it  rain  in  every  room  in  succession  was  ultimately 
taken  into  the  garden  in  the  hopes  that  she  would  make 
it  rain  on  the  vegetables.  But  unfortunately  she  could 
only  make  it  rain  in  bedrooms  and  kitchens. 
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"THE  BEST  ARTICLE  I  EVER  READ  ON  IRELAND." 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

By  Sib  Gavan  Duffy. 

The  interesting  series  of  reminiscences  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle, which  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  is  contributing  to  the 
Contemporary ,  is  this  month  enriched  by  the  reprint  of 
a  remarkable  article  contributed  in  1849  by  Sir  Gavan 
Duffy  to  the  Nation.  There  is  so  much  in  this  that  is 
trae,  and  good,  and  useful,  and  apposite,  not  merely  to 
Ireland  but  to  all  English-speaking  lands  to-day  that  I 
gladly  quote  the  gist  of  it,  especially  commending  it  to 
our  Helpers.  Writing  of  this  letter  on  October  2nd, 
1849,  from  Chelsea,  Mr.  Carlyle  said : — 

" Capital  article,  dear  Duffy,  that  in  last  Nation: 
*  Wanted,  a  few  Workmen ! '  To  every  word  and  tone  of 
that  I  say,  Amen.  Stand  by  that ;  that  is  the  real  text  to 
preach  innumerable  sermons  from.  Properly  the  one  result 
to  be  striven  for ;  all  other  results  whatsoever  to  be  measured 
precisely  by  their  effect  towards  accomplishing  of  this !  I 
call  this  the  best  article  1  ever  read  on  Ireland;  a  noble 
'eloquence'  in  this,  the  eloquence  of  sorrow,  indignation, 
and  belief.  Cart  is  not  put  before  the  horse  in  these  utterances 
of  yours,  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  that  condition 
observed  (that  I  can  remember)  by  any  patriotic  Irish  writer 
or  speaker  whatsoever. 

"Steady,  steady!  Hold  on  in  that  course,  which  will 
spread  out  wide  as  the  world  for  you,  and  you  will  do  im- 
mense good;  ut  fiat  /—In  great  haste,  yours." 

The  article  thus  fervently  praised  begins  as  follows : — 

Ireland  has  urgent  need  for  workmen,  able  and  willing  to 
work — of  men  who  will  gradually  create  about  them,  each  in 
his  own  city,  hamlet,  or  narxow  corner,  a  circle  of  light  and 
vital  warmth,  where  there  is  now  ignorance  and  lethargy. 

It  is  singular  to  remark  how  the  obscurest  and  the  most 
conspicuous  offices  of  public  service  have  become  vacant 
together.  The  panorama  of  history  nowhere  presents  a 
great  stage  so  nearly  deserted,  or  on  which  the  prizes  of 
generous  ambition  are  so  feebly  contested. 

The  following  are  the  salient  passages  of  Sir  Gavan 
Duffy's  appeal  to  his  countrymen : — 

THE  PLACES  WAITING  FOR  THE  MEN. 

Whoever  is  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  efficiently,  or  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  Industrial  Progress,  or  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, will  rind  the  place  vacant,  waiting  for  his  coming.  Not 
the  official  uniform,  and  the  salary,  indeed  ;  but  the  power 
to  create  and  guide  operations,  and  get  work  done— the  true 
essence  of  authority. 

The  places  are  vacant,  but  the  list  of  candidates  who  have 
hitherto  appeared  with  claims  worth  considering  is  very 
scanty.  The  difficulty  in  ejecting  usurpers  is  exactly  the 
want  of  successors  worthy  of  succeeding ;  and  nothing  more. 

Spouting,  speeching,  and  operations  of  that  sort  can  be 
performed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  adult  population  of 
this  island.  Bnt  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  there 
is  so  little  practical  genius,  practical  skill,  or  fruitful  practical 
knowledge  as  in  Ireland.  The  smallest  official  trained  in  the 
petty  routine  of  public  business,  the  dullest  intermittent  com- 
missioner who  does  "  jobs  "  for  the  Executive,  has  generally 
more  administrative  capacity  than  some  of  the  best  of  our 
public  men.  The  grand,  romantic,  and  picturesque  fire  the 
Irish  imagination  ;  but  it  plunges  restlessly  in  the  harness  of 
practical  work.  And  mark  the  result  of  our  popular  institu- 
tions. We  have  Irish  members  who  originate  nothing  ;  Irish 
corporations  bankrupt  in  funds,  character,  and  influence  ; 
Irish  boards  of  guardians  replaced  by  paid  officials,  who  do 
the  work  better,  to  the  deep  discredit  and  permanent  injury 
of  the  country. 

THE  ACTUAL  WOBKEBS  ALWATS  FEW. 

Whoever  knows  anything  of  the  administration  of  public 
institutions  or  political  societies  amongst  us,  knows  that, 
however  large  the  body  may  be,  the  actual  labour  falls  on 


half  a  dozen  men.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  get  a  larger 
number  together  in  Ireland  who  will  do  habitual  work.  Yet 
a  country  is  framed  and  shaped,  lost  or  won,  not  by  institu- 
tions, but  by  the  individual  labours  of  men. 

Our  soil,  climate,  sea,  situation,  what  are  they  but  the 
tools  of  men— the  tools  with  which  they  may  glorify  races, 
and  build  up  States,  if  they  will  ?  And  here  are  the  tools 
awaiting  the  young  men  of  Ireland — plentiful  as  they  ever 
were  in  any  country  on  the  earth,  and  obedient  to  the  hands 
that  will  learn  to  wield  them.  The  devil  and  all  his  angels 
could  not  keep  them  from  possessing  this  country  if  they 
were  worthy  of  it. 

WHAT  OUR  HELP  BBS  MIGHT  DO. 

If  it  be  possible  to  get  together  a  small  number  of  men 
who  understand  these  deficiencies,  and  will  conscientiously 
endeavour  to  amend  them,  in  themselves  and  others,  it  will 
be  a  good  beginning.  Such  a  brotherhood,  like  the  modern 
giant  of  steam,  would  find  no  work  too  heavy  or  too  light 
for  it.  They  might  preach  the  rights  of  the  poor  with  the 
burning  zeal  of  a  Howard  or  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  teach  the 
ignorant  with  the  patient,  humble  assiduity  of  Gerald  Griffin. 
At  lowest,  they  would  take  care  to  master  with  anxious 
study  the  principles  of  all  weighty  measures  prescribed  to 
the  people,  and  refuse  to  cry  out  that  this  or  that  was  a 
remedy  without  making  sure  as  life  and  death  that  it  was  so. 
And,  having  made  sure  of  the  right,  they  would  refuse  to 
sit  still  while  anything  remained  to  be  done  to  advance  and 
accomplish  it.  Ireland  is  falling  to  ruin  for  want  of  work- 
men like  these. 

THE  KIND  OF  HBLPEBS  WANTED. 

Let  such  young  men  as  feel  honestly  called  to  help  us  in 
this  design  send  us  their  names,  and  they  will  be  enrolled  in 
a  company  from  which  we  predict  substantial  and  per- 
manent services  to  Ireland.  But  it  is  workmen  we  want. 
With  idle  politicians,  amateur  politicians,  trading  politicians 
we  propose  to  transact  no  business.  All  candidates  shall 
have  a  fair  trial.  For  the  successful  a  great  prize  is  reserved 
— the  re-creation  and  government  of  Ireland :  a  prize  surely 
among  the  di vines t  that  man  ever  aspired  to  win. 

THE  WOBK  WAITING  TO  BE  DONE. 

Although  we  begin  to  work  in  the  midst  of  social  dis- 
organisation, our  main  task  is  not  to  combat  and  resist,  but 
to  found  and  create.  This  is  a  work  of  a  tangible,  practical 
kind  for  all  who  are  ready  to  undertake  it. 

When  Napoleon  turned  administrator,  he  proclaimed  as 
the  issue  of  his  task  that  not  one  pauper  should  remain  in  all 
France ;  and  that  gigantic  worker  was  striding  towards  this 
result  when  the  clash  of  arms  called  him  away  from  his 
nobler  war  against  social  disorganisation.  In  the  enormous 
lazar-house  of  Ireland  it  is  not  out  of  the  range  of  rational 
ambition  to  attain  the  same  goal  If  the  young  men  of 
Ireland  do  their  duty  we  shall  see  in  a  few  years  a  happy 
people  sit  on  our  soil,  and  the  pauper  workhouses  become 
houses  of  work  for  free  prosperous  labour. 

IN  ONE  GEN  EBATION. 

This  is  the  work  of  one  generation.  In  one  generation 
the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg  grew  into  the  powerful, 
populous  kingdom  of  Prussia.  In  the  lifetime  of  one  man  the 
loose,  boundless,  disjointed  tracts  of  the  two  Russias  con- 
densed into  a  firm  and  coherent  empire.  The  trampled 
provinces  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries— a  huge  Bog  of 
Allen,  a  gigantic  public  work— arose  and  exranded  into  the 
empire  of  the  sea  in  less  time  than  our  young  men  may  still 
hope  to  live  and  work. 

And  no  generation  of  men  born  into  the  world  had  nobler 
work  to  do  if  they  be  worthy  of  their  destiny.  But  if  they  will 
be  wise  and  resolute,  a  great  thinker  has  foretold  their  vic- 
tory. "  Even  the  casualties  of  life,"  he  says,  "  seem  to  bow 
to  the  spirit  that  will  not  bow  to  them  ;  and  yield  to  subserve  a 
design  which  in  their  first  apparent  tendency,  they  threatened 
to  frustrate."  Ireland  wants  a  few  workmen  of  this  calibre. 

And  England  also,  and  America  and  all  countries,  for 
such  workers  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
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sir  morell  mackenzie. 

Mb.  Harry  How  contributes  an  interesting  interview 
with  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  to  the  Strand  magazine  for 
February  15th.  It  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  abounds 
with  details  of  the  upholstery  and  the  furniture  of  the 
person  interviewed,  which  is  characteristic  of  these  articles. 
The  following  personal  details  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

Sir  Morell  was  born  at  Leyconstone  in  1837,  and  comes  of  a 
distinguished  medical  family.  He  was  educated  at  a  private 
school  at  Walthamstow,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Greig,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
always  passionately  fond  of  natural  history,  and  this  possibly 
had  something  to  do  with  turning  his  thoughts  towards 
medicine.  He  always  wanted  to  enter  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  the  cost  of  the  necessary  education  was  too  great 
for  his  mother— his  father  being  dead  at  this  time — so  that 
it  seemed  probable  that  a  commercial  career  was  to  fall  to 
his  lot.  Whilst  the  majority  of  his  schoolfellows  went  to 
India,  he,  on  saying  11  good-bye"  to  Dr.  Greig,  started  life 
as  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Union  Assurance  Company,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years.  However,  in  1856,  a  relation 
came  forward,  and  the  young  clerk  was  sent  to  the  London 
Hospital.  Here  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  winning 
the  senior  gold  medal  for  surgery,  and  the  senior  gold  medal 
for  clinical  medicine. 

11  In  1858 1  went  to  Paris — after  passing  my  exams. — where  I 
spent  a  useful  year  /*  said  Sir  Morell, "  and  from  thereto  Vienna 
and  Pesth.  It  was  at  the  latter  city  that  I  met  Professor 
Czermak,  who  was  just  then  devoting  much  time  and  labour 
to  the  laryngoscope.  I  realty  went  to  see  the  city,  but  1 
came  across  an  instrument  which  at  once  claimed  my  every 
thought.  I  saw  what  a  future  there  was  for  it,  and  a  great 
friendship  sprung  up  between  Czermak  and  myself.  On  my 
return  to  England  I  brought  the  instrument  back  with  me, 
and  directed  my  whole  attention  to  it." 

After  being  appointed  resident  medical  officer  at  the 
London  Hospital,  he  was  appointed  visiting  physician,  and 
then  he  decided  to  make  a  special  study  of  throat  diseases. 
He  founded  the  Throat  Hospital  in  Golden  Square  in 
1878.  The  interviewer  preserves  two  of  Sir  Morell's 
prescriptions. 

"  The  great  thing,"  prescribed  Sir  Morell, 44  is  to  try  and 
harden  the  throat ;  do  not  wrap  it  up  too  much.  Endeavour 
to  make  the  neck  as  capable  of  exposure  as  the  face.  We 
do  not  cover  up  our  faces,  and  they  are  practically  the 
hardiest  part  of  our  bodies.  Of  course,  when  a  person  gets 
to  a  certain  age  it  is  too  late  for  this.  Keep  the  throat  free 
from  wrappings.  The  throat  is  the  entrance  to  the  lungs— a 
very  vital  part,  narrow  and  tender.  The  great  feather  boas 
and  Medici  collars  which  ladies  wear  round  the  neck,  and  the 
stifling  mufflers  which  men  put  on,  are  calculated  to  do  harm. 
I  recommend  turn-down  collars.  Gargling  with  cold  salt 
water  in  the  morning  is  a  very  excellent  thing,  also  bathing 
the  throat,  first  with  very  hot  water,  and  then  with  very  cold. 
The  throat  gets  the  effect  of  a  sudden  shock." 
The  second  extract  relates  to  smoking : — 
*•  I  would  say  to  any  one  who  finds  total  abstinence  too 
heroic  a  stretch  of  virtue,  let  him  smoke  only  after  a  sub- 
stantial meal,  and,  if  he  be  a  singer  or  a  speaker,  let  him  do 
so  after,  and  never  before  using  his  voice.  Let  him  smoke  a 
mild  Havannah,  or  a  long-stemmed  pipe  charged  with  some 
<ool  smoking  tobacco.  If  the  charms  of  the  cigarette  are 
irn*s;stible,  let  it  be  smoked  through  a  mouthpiece  which  is 
k'  pt  clean  with.  ultra-Mohammedan  strictness.  Let  him 
refrain  from  smoking  pipe,  cigar,  or  cigarette  to  the  bitter, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  rank  and  oily  end.  Your  Turk,  who 
is  very  choice  in  his  smoking,  and  thoroughly  understands 
the  art,  always  throws  away  the  near  half  of  his  cigarette- 
Lee  the  singer  who  wishes  to  keep  in  the  4  perfect  way ' 
refrain  from  inhaling  the  smoke,  and  let  him  take  it  as  an 
axiom  that  the  man  in  whom  tobacco  increases  the  flow  of 
saliva  to  any  marked  degree  is  not  intended  by  Nature  to 
smoke. ' 
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PADEREWSKI. 

The  Century  for  March  waxes  enthusiastic  over  Pade- 
rewski.  It  publishes  a  critical  study  by  William  Mason, 
a  biographical  sketch  by  Fanny  M.  Smith,  and  a  poem  by 
R.  W.  Gilder.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most 
enthusiastic.   Mr.  Mason  says : — 

Listen  to  him  in  the  Rubinstein  Etude  or  the  Liszt  Rhap- 
sodies, with  their  clanging  rhythms  and  mad  fury,  and  ask 
what  pianist  since  Liszt  has  given  us  such  gorgeous,  glowing 
colours,  such  explosions  of  tone,  and  the  unbridled  freedom 
of  the  Magyar  ? 

Paderewski  is  an  artist  by  the  grace  of  God,  a  phenomenal 
and  inspired  player,  and,  like  all  persons  of  large  natural 
gifts,  a  simple,  gracious,  and  loving  character. 

Miss  Smith  tells  us  that  from  his  earliest  infancy 
Paderewski  was  a  musician.  He  was  a  motherless  child, 
who  began  to  play  at  three,  and  to  study  when  he  was 
six.  He  got  his  first  lessons  from  a  fiddler.  He  went  to 
the  Conservatorium  at  Warsaw  at  twelve.  At  sixteen  he 
made  his  first  tour  through  Russia,  playing  his  own  com- 
positions chiefly,  and  storing  away  the  melody  of  every 
folk-song  he  met  He  married  when  he  was  nineteen, 
his  wife  died  when  he  was  twenty,  and  he  then  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  music. 

To  amuse  his  friends  he  once  extemporised  exquisitely 
upon  a  theme  in  the  characteristic  style  of  every  great 
composer  from  Palestrina  to  Chopin.  When  he  had  finished 
they  begged  him  to  play  it  once  more  according  to  himself, 
and  that  time  it  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  That  night 
they  sat  down  by  the  piano  soon  after  dinner,  and  it  was 
five  in  the  morning  before  he  rose.  Then,  alarmed  at  his 
white,  haggard  nice,  they  dragged  him  from  the  stool. 

He  wrote  a  set  of  Polish  dances  when  he  was  seven, 
and  the  majority  of  his  compositions  were  written  before 
he  was  twenty-five. 

Lively  patriotism,  filial  responsibility,  a  married  life  that 
ran  from  joy  to  despair  in  less  than  a  year,  a  fatherhood 
constantly  attuned  to  sympathy  and  tenderness  for  his 
motherless  and  invalid  boy,  have  done  their  gracious  work  in 
his  music,  and  taught  him  the  secret  cry  oc  human  hearts. 

With  Paderewski  practice  and  study  never  cease.  Before 
every  concert  he  is  accustomed  to  shut  himself  up  and  to 
practise  all  night,  going  carefully  over  his  whole  programme. 
No  point  of  phrasing,  technique,  or  execution  escapes  him. 
When  all  is  securely  thought  and  worked  out,  the  artist  is 
ready  for  his  hearers.  The  next  day  he  goes  to  the  piano, 
master  of  his  material,  and,  free  from  concern  about  notes  or 
mechanical  means,  plays  with  perfect  abandon  out  of  his 
inner  feeling. 

R.  W.  Gilder  being,  asked  to  say  "  How  Paderewski 
Plays,"  replies  in  verse,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
sample : — 

If  words  were  perfume,  colour,  wild  desire ; 

If  poet's  song  were  fire, 

That  burned  to  blood  in  purple-pulsing  veins ; 

 If  human  syllables  could  e'er  refashion 

That  fierce  electric  passion ; 
If  other  art  could  match  (as  were  the  poet's  duty) 
The  grieving,  and  the  rapture,  and  the  thunder 
Of  that  keen  hour  of  wonder, — 

That  light  as  if  of  heaven,  that  blackness  as  of  hell, — 
How  Paderewski  plays  then  might  I  dare  to  tell. 

II. 

How  Paderewski  plays !    And  was  it  he 
Or  some  disbodied  spirit  that  had  rushed 
From  silence  into  Ringing  ;  that  had  crushed 
Into  one  startled  hour  a  life's  felicity, 

And  highest  bliss  of  knowledge — that  all  life,  grief,  wrong 
Turns  at  the  last  to  beauty  and  to  song ! 

The  article  is  illustrated  with  two  striking  portraits  of 
the  great  musician. 
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MR.  60LDWIN  SMITH. 

FROM  A  TRANSATLANTIC  8TAND  POINT. 

Mr.  Erastus  Wim an,  in  Bel ford's  Democratic  Monthly 
Review  for  February,  contributes  a  sketch  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  whom  he  eulogises  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Carnegie  is  accustomed  to  eulogise  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  Mr.  Wiman  is  lost  in  admiration  as  he 
contemplates  the  colossal  dimensions  of  his  friend  the 
professor. 

THE  COLOSSUS  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures,  standiog  oat  in  bold 
reliel  on  the  canvas  containing  the  public  men  on  this  Conti- 
nent, is  that  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith.  Great  men  fill  up 
the  foreground  of  the  Continental  contest  for  supremacy  in 
culture,  in  literary  pursuit,  in  politics,  in  science,  and  in  busi- 
ness achievement.  A  survey  of  the  enormous  picture  pre- 
sented to  the  observer  in  this  new  world  of  effort  and 
opportunity  discloses  an  eager  and  vast  throng  of  strong  and 
able  men.  Yet,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  figure  in 
the  huge  picture  that  unrolls  itself  to  the  observant  eye  fills 
a  space  more  unique  than  that  occupied  by  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith.  Certainly,  as  to  the  highest  form  of  culture,  as 
to  knowledge  of  the  more  comprehensive  kind,  and  with  a 
training  more  varied  and  ample  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
accomplished  men,  the  Oxford  Professor  is  supreme.  This 
unique  figure  possesses,  beyond  and  above  all  these,  a  quality 
of  mind,  a  sincerity  of  purpose,  a  comprehensiveness  of  view, 
and  a  style  of  literary  expression,  in  which  no  other  man  on 
the  Continent  approaches  him. 

WHY  DONT  MORS  PROFESSORS  COMB? 

From  this  Mr.  Wiman  goes  on  to  wonder  as  to  the 
strange  blindness  which  leads  so  few  literary  men  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  old  world  to  seek  their  home  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  seems  to  him  as  natural  that  men  of  letters 
from  the  ancient  seats  of  culture  and  of  learning  should 
fly  "  to  the  west,  to  the  west,  the  home  of  the  free,"  as 
that  the  porkers  from  the  Chicago  slaughter  yards  should 
gravitate  to  the  Europeon  breakfast  table. 

If  in  the  English-speaking  race,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  alleges, 
resides  the  future  hope  of  the  world,  and  if  the  greatest 
aggregation  of  the  people  speaking  that  language  is  to  be 
found  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  in  this 
direction  come  so  few  trained  minds  to  aid  in  shaping  and 
moulding  the  thought,  the  literary  style,  and  the  intellectual 
development  of  this  mighty  people. 

MASTER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  alone,  among  European  men,  has 
sought  the  great  arena  which  the  new  Continent  affords 
to  men  of  letters,  and  Mr.  Wiman  rewards  him  for  his 
prescience  by  drenching  him  with  eulogy. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  Goldwin 
Smith  as  a  writer.  Even  the  bare  enumeration  of  his 
books  and  essays  is  outside  the  present  purpose.  Enough 
that  I  simply  echo  the  universal  verdict  of  the  highest  critics, 
who  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  masters  of 
the  English  tongue  at  its  best.  We  all  know  the 
charm  of  his  pen,  which  has  a  way  of  wheedling  us  out 
of  our  self-confidence  when  most  we  want  to  show  how 
wrong  he  is.  His  cold  logic  seems  to  thaw  into  winsome 
geniality  under  the  sunny  shaft  of  humour  which  quickly 
follows  each  stinging  thrust.  The  aptness  of  bis  illustrations 
is  heightened  by  the  spice  of  sarcasm  that  often  flavours 
them.  Altogether  his  rapier-pen  is  perhaps  the  deftest 
weapon  wielded  by  anybody  in  these  days  of  clumsy  sledge- 
hammering  as  a  substitute  for  intellectual  fencing.  Since 
he  settled  in  Canada,  Goldwin  Smith  has  been  the  redeemer 
of  its  literary  reputation,  perhaps  its  creator.  Equally  the 
friend  and  associate  of  every  literary  celebrity  of  his  day,  he 
absorbed  the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  them  all. 

HIS  LOYALTY  OR  CONSISTENCY 

Mr. Wiman  is  indignant  that  any  one  should  question  his 
loyalty  or  consistency.  Even  on  the  subject  of  Ireland 


Mr.  Smith  is  all  but  infallible,  and  as  to  his  loyalty,  on 
that  subject  there  can  be  no  doubt.    He  says  : — 

If  the  healing  of  the  great  schism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ra^e 
were  of  all  things  the  most  desirable  to  do,  no  event  could 
have  been  more  contributory  to  it  than  the  presence  on  this 
Continent,  in  Canada,  of  so  great  an  advocate  of  better 
relations  es  is  found  in  Goldwin  Smith. 

In  proof  of  this  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
Mr.  Smith's  address  at  Toronto,  on  Aristocracy : — 

I  am  one  of  those  who  go,  in  a  certain  sense,  beyond 
Imperial  Federation,  inasmuch  as  I  desire  a  moral  federation 
not  only  of  the  forty  millions,  but  of  the  hundred  millions  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  leaving  each  section  of  the  race  to 
regulate  its  political  institutions  and  its  commercial  affairs 
in  accordance  with  its  own  interests  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  own  case.  If  this  is  treason,  it  is  treason  from  which 
some  Englishmen  who  were  supposed  to  be  good  patriots  and 
good  servants  of  the  Crown  have  not  been  free. 

Two  sentences  more,  and  we  have  done : — 

Some  one  has  said  that  Canada  has  three  great  political 
parties,  the  Tories,  the  Liberals,  and  Goldwin  Smith.  The 
future  will  show  the  last  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  least, 
measured  by  quality  of  statesmanship  and  far-reaching  force 
of  influence.  In  the  three  great  countries  concerned  in  the 
question  at  issue,  this  intellectual  giant,  this  wise  philoso- 
pher, this  learned  scholar  and  most  graceful  writer,  plays 
a  part  peculiarly  his  own. 


ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Inge,  discussing  the  chapters  of  M.  de  Lave- 
leye's  new  book  in  the  National  Revtetc,  which  deal  with 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  says  that  he  regrets 
that  M.  de  Laveleye  did  not  touch  upon  the  English 
Church.  Mr.  Inge  thinks  that  the  Church  would  become 
a  danger  to  the  State.  The  Church  would  monopolise 
the  loyalty  which  it  now  shares  with  the  State,  and  it 
would  partially  estrange  what  is  now  one  of  the  most 
steadily  patriotic  classes  in  the  community.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  parsons  would  all  turn  Socialists,  or  at  least — 

The  Church,  poor,  oppressed,  and  despoiled,  would  natu- 
rally, with  a  view  to  self -protection,  if  not  for  offensive 
warfare,  look  for  political  allies.  A  large  party,  and  not  the 
least  active,  would  seek  and  find  these  allies  in  the  Socialists. 
The  number  of  Church  Socialists  would  be  enormously  in- 
creased by  disendowment.  The  prospect  is  not  one  to  be  viewed 
with  equanimity.  The  advancing  tide  of  Socialism  can  only 
be  met  by  a  steady  exertion  of  all  the  moral  force  in  the 
country.  How,  then,  will  it  be  withstood,  if  the  predatory 
host  is  led  by  ministers  of  religion,  whose  honest  zeal  to  make 
an  end  of  poverty  is  quickened  by  a  natural  wish  to  retaliate 
upon  the  irreligious  plutocracy  and  the  dissenting  bourgeoisie, 
who  allowed  their  Church  to  be  stripped  of  its  ancient 
rights  and  possessions  ?   

In  the  Newbery  House  Magazine  Dr.  Hayman  concludes 
his  review  of  "  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  Disestablish- 
ment," and  delares  that  the  triumph  of  the  Liberation 
Society  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  country : — 

Since  imperial  Rome  called  her  legions  home  and  broke 
up  her  establishments  in  the  margin  of  empire,  to  rally  force 
for  defence  of  its  seat  of  life,  no  such.blow  has  been  struck  at 
the  vitals  of  the  higher  civilisation  as  this  would  be.  But 
this  would  be  more  fatally  disastrous,  because  in  this  case 
the  blow  would  be  struck  at  that  central  seat  itself ;  and 
because  the  moral  and  spiritual  influences  thus  withered 
penetrate  the  life  of  humanity  more  deeply  than  such  as  are 
political,  secular,  and  material.  At  home,  voluntary  schools 
closed,  religious  education  broken  up,  orphanages,  refuges, 
hospitals,  stunted  or  starved,  would  be  but  the  superficial 
symptoms.  The  disease  generated  would  be  the  great  cancer 
of  selfishness  eating  deeply  into  the  bosom  of  the  nation,  as 
soon  as  the  one  great  national  witness  to  its  higher  calling 
and  nobler  aims  had  been  removed.  It  would  be  nothing 
short  of  the  suicide  of  a  great  nation  in  its  noblest  seat  of  life. 
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HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 
A  friend's  reminiscences. 

In  the  Century  Magazine  for  March,  H.  H.  Boyesen 
contributes  an  interesting  account  of  some  conversations 
which  he  had  with  Hans  Christian  Andersen  in  1873.  At 
that  time  Boyesen  was  staying  with  a  friend  of  Ander- 
sen's, who  was  ill,  and  Andersen  used  to  come  to  the 
house  to  see  the  invalid.  Boyesen  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  subsequently  met  him  repeatedly.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  description  of  Andersen  as  he  found  him  : — 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

I  fouad  him,  as  at  our  first  meeting,  lying  on  the  sofa 
wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown.  He  was  pale  and  emaciated ; 
but  his  face  seemed  ennobled  by  suffering,  and  had  lost  the 
plebeian  look  which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  portraits 
taken  during  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life.  The  large 
receding  forehead,  which  was  spacious  and  of  good  pro- 
portions, was  the  only  feature  which  gave  any  indication  of 
intellect;  the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  were  rudely  modelled, 
almost  ugly. 

The  grayish  blue  eyes  were  full  of  kindness ;  but  they  were 
small,  and  could  never  have  been  luminous.  The  whole 
figure  was  loose-jointed  and  angular,  and  the  arms  and  legs 
seemed  too  long  in  proportion  to  the  trunk. 

THE  STORY-TELLER  AND  THE  NATURALIST. 

They  had  a  good  deal  of  talk,  in  the  course  of  which 
Darwin's  name  was  mentioned.  Andersen  regarded 
Darwin  as  an  absurd  and  insignificant  crank,  and  when 
Boyesen  spoke  of  him  with  respect  as  the  greatest  natura- 
list of  the  age : — 

•'Oh,  it  is  very  sad,"  he  said,  with  a  naivet6  which  laid 
bare  his  simple,  childlike  soul,  "  that  men  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  what  God  has  taught  them,  but  must  question  His 
word  as  if  they  knew  better  than  He.  Useful  inventions 
which  make  life  easier  and  happier,  those  I  approve  of  with 
all  my  heart,  and  to  them  the  scientists  ought  to  confine 
their  labours.  But  when  they  come  to  me  and  want  to  de- 
prive me  of  my  faith  in  God  and  His  word,  then  I  say  to 
them,  •  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  I  know  as  much  about  this  as 
you  do,  and  cannot  accept  you  as  guides. ' " 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

Andersen  gave  the  following  account  of  his  interview 
with  Dumas  t — 

II  It  was  during  my  second  visit  to  Paris  in  1842  that  I  met 
Dumas.  Whenever  I  called  I  was  told  that  he  was  not  up 
yet,  until  I  concluded  that  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  bed. 
At  last,  when  I  had  called  half  a  dozen  times  in  vain,  being 
always  told  that  he  was  in  bed,  I  sent  up  my  letter  and 
determined  to  wait  until  he  should  get  up.  After  a  while 
the  servant  returned  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  M. 
Dumas's  bedroom.  It  was  a  splendidly  furnished  room,  but 
in  great  disorder.  As  I  entered,  Dumas  looked  up,  nodded 
kindly  to  me,  and  said  : — 1  Sit  down  a  minute,  I  am  just 
having  a  visit  from  a  lady '  ;  and,  seeing  my  astonishment, 
he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  added  :— ' It  is  my  muse. 
She  will  be  going  directly.' 

"  He  was  sitting  up  in  bed  as  he  said  this,  writing  at  light- 
ning speed,  in  a  clear,  beautiful  hand,  and  shying  each  sheet, 
as  he  finished  it,  across  the  floor  in  all  directions.  I  could 
scarcely  step  for  fear  of  spoiling  his  manuscript.  I  waited 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  he  kept  scratching 
away,  crying  out  every  now  and  then,  *  Viva !  Bon,  mon 
garcon  1 '  1  Excellent,  Alexandre ! '  At  last,  with  a  jerk,  as 
of  an  earthquake,  he  rolled  his  huge  form  out  of  bed,  wrapped 
the  blanket  about  him,  tojra-fashion,  and  in  this  costume  ad- 
vanced toward  me.  declaiming  furiously  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
An  he  strode  along  with  theatrical  gesture  I  fell  back,  half 
alarmed  at  his  vehemence ;  and  when  I  had  reached  the 
door  he  seized  me  by  the  lapels  of  my  coat,  shook  me  gently, 
and  said, 4  Now  isn't  that  magnificent,  eh  ?  Superb ;  worthy 


of  Racine !  "  I  assented,  as  soon  as  I  could  catch  my  breatn, 
that  it  was  very  magnificent.  •  It's  my  new  play/  he  said. 
4 1  write  an  act,  and  often  more,  before  breakfast.  This  is 
the  third  act  I  have  just  finished/ 

"  CELEBRITIES  "  OF  PARIS. 

"Another  time  I  called  upon  him ;  he  was  living  in  the 
Hotel  des  Princes  in  Hue  Richelieu.  He  asked  if  I  would  not 
like  to  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrities  of  Paris.  I 
answered  that  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  Victor  Hugo 
already. 

1  Victor  Hugo/  he  interrupted  me ;  'oh,  yes ;  he  is  well 
enough,  but  he  is  no  great  celebrity.  No ;  come  along  with 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  celebrities  who  are  better  worth 
knowing/  I  thanked  him  very  much,  and  declared  myself 
ready  to  go  with  him.  To  my  surprise  he  took  me  to  the 
greenroom  of  the  Theatre  Saint- Martin.  They  were  giving  a 
ballet,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  throng  of  ladies  dressed 
in  tricot  and  gauze  petticoats.  I  assure  you  I  was  very  much 
embarrassed ;  but  Dumas  was  not  in  the  least  abashed.  1 
would  have  made  my  escape,  but  Dumas  seized  me  by  the 
arm  and  introduced  me  to  two  fairies  with  whom  he  was 
talking.  I  saw  from  the  way  they  looked  at  me  that  Dumas 
had  been  talking  to  them  about  me.  I  feared  they  were 
making  sport  of  me,  and  it  hurt  me  very  much.  As  I  retired 
a  second  time,  Dumas  came  after  me,  laughing  merrily. 

"  'No  skulking,  my  lad/  he  said;  'come  back  and  make 
yourself  agreeable/ 

"  I  assured  him  I  did  not  know  French  enough  to  be  agree- 
able to  ladies. 

'  Oh,  never  mind  that/  he  insisted  ;  but  1  saw  plainly 
enough  that  he  was  making  merry  at  my  expense,  and  I  bade 
him  good-evening. 

"  'Well/  he  said,  as  he  shook  my  hand  at  parting, '  how  do 
you  like  our  celebrities  ? ' 

"  As  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  greenroom  he  suddenly 
changed  his  mind,  took  my  arm,  and  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him  at  his  hotel.  He  seemed  to  feel  sorry  that  he  had 
offended  me,  and  ever  afterward  he  was  one  of  my  kindest 
friends  in  Paris." 

w  THE  UGLY  DUCKLING." — "THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE." 

The  last  time  I  called  upon  Andersen  he  had  just  received 
a  visit  from  some  lofty  personage— a  member  of  some  royal 
family,  if  I  remember  rightly— and  he  could  talk  of  nothiog 
but  the  gracious  condescension  and  kindness  of  the  duke  or 
prince.  He  was  less  interesting  to  me  than  he  had  been  on 
previous  occasions,  because  his  excessive  humility  seemed 
unbecoming  in  a  man  who  by  dint  of  genius  had  risen  from 
the  lowest  origin  to  a  world-wide  fame.  We  conversed  for  a 
while  about  royalty  in  general,  and  he  had  kind  words  and 
admiration  for  every  rogue  who  sat  or  bad  sat  upon  a 
throne. 

I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  but  lingered  talking ;  and  on  my 
expressing  a  desire  to  hear  him  read,  he  half  rose  upon  his 
sofa,  adjusted  his  pillows,  and  began  to  recite  from  memory 
"  The  Ugly  Duckling." 

His  manner  was  easy  and  conversational,  full  of  caressing 
inflections,  such  as  one  employs  in  telling  a  tale  to  a  child. 
In  the  pathetic  passages  he  was  visibly  affected,  and  he 
closed  almost  solemnly. 

"  It  is  the  story  of  my  own  life,"  he  said.  "  I  was  myself 
the  despised  swan  in  the  poultry-yard,  the  poet  in  the  house 
of  the  Philistines.''  I  felt  suddenly,  as  he  finished  his  recital, 
that  I  understood  the  man.  I  had  caught  the  key-note  of 
bis  character.  All  that  was  good  and  noble  in  him  rose  in 
vivid  light  before  me.   I  never  saw  him  again. 


Wagner  on  Parisian  Amusements.— Admirers  of 
Richard  Wagner  will  turn  with  some  curiosity  to  an 
article  from  his  pen  on  Parisian  Amusements.  It  was 
contributed  to  Lewald's  German  magazine  Enropa  in 
1841,  and  was  signed  "  V.  Freudenfeier."  A  translation 
appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  Meister. 
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EMILE  DE  LAVELEYE 

HfS  WOBKS  AMD  HIS  IDEAS. 

In  our  student  years,  wrote  Paul  Laffitte,  in  the  Revue 
Bleue  recently,  certain  writers  would  have  an  attrac- 
tion for  us — philosophers,  moralists,  ec<n>mists,  his- 
torians :  with  them  one  was  able  to  leave  the  beaten  paths. 
In  their  judgment  of  men  and  things  they  knew  how  to 
unite  respect  for  the  past  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
present ;  they  were  liberal  without  being  doctrinaire,  open 
to  new  ideas,  incapable  of  reducing  politics  to  the  preju- 
dices of  party,  or  science  to  the  formulas  of  a  school. 
Emile  de  Laveleye  was  such  a  master  of  our  youth. 

Born  at  Bruges  in  1822,  he  began  his  studies  at  that 
town  and  finished  them  at  Paris  at  the  Stanislas  College. 
For  the  last  thirty  years  nearly  he  had  been  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Liege,  and  his 
teaching  there  made  some  noise  in  the  world,  as  much 
because  of  the  talent  of  the  master  as  because  of  the 
novelty  of  certain  of  his  doctrines.    The  citizen  of  a 
neighbouring  State,  M.  die  ^Laveleye  was  no  stranger  to 
France ;  he  knew  France  and  loved  her.    He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  contributors 
of    the  Revue   dee    Deux  Monties.      The  Institute 
elected  him  one  of  its  correspondents ;  and  his  principal 
works  were  brought  out  by  the  great  Paris  publishers. 
His  works  on  political  and  social  questions  will  survive 
him — *  'The  Essay  on  the  Forms  of  Government  in 
Modem  Societies  "  (1872)  ;  "  Contemporary  Socialism  ; " 
and  especially  "Property  and  Its  Primitive  Forms " 
(1874),  which  has  been  translated  into  English,  German, 
Danish,  and  Russian.   Among  contemporary  publicists 
there  are  few  whose  names  are  so  well  known  to  the 
larger  public.   This  is  because  M.  de  Laveleye  had  two 
eminent  French  qualities — sincerity  and  clearness  ;  he 
said  what  he  thought,  and  that  so  as  to  be  heard.  Many 
must  have  felt,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  that  they  had 
lost  a  kinsman.    He  was  one  of  those  writers  to  whom 
yon  turn  gladly,  that  your  own  ideas  may  be  tested.  AH 
his  life  he  has  fought  for  liberty  without  recognising  in  it 
the  supreme  end  of  the  struggle  :  he  loved  liberty  as  a 
means,  an  instrument  of  progress,  but  he  was  careful 
not  to  confound  it  with  progress  itself.   Accepting  the 
problems  of  politics  and  sociology  in  their  entire  com- 
plexity, he  avoided  that  peculiar  pride  of  individualism 
which  has  caused  so  many  Liberals  to  fall  miserably. 
He  wished  the  individual  to  be  free,  more  and  more 
free  ;  but  he  refused  to  see  any  connection  whatever 
l>etween  the  independence  of  the  citizen  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  State. 

Thus  M.  de  Laveleye  had  taken  an  independent 
position  ;  he  was  as  distant  from  those  who  would  con- 
centrate everything  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  as 
from  those  who  saw  in  the  Government  only  a  necessary 
evil.  It  was  one  of  his  characteristic  traits  that  he 
always  applied  the  objective  and  historical  method  where 
others  are  too  often  contented  with  solutions  d  priori. 
In  studying  the  past  he  saw  that  the  rdle  of  the  State 
was  constantly  becoming  more  important  as  social  ques- 
tions became  more  complex.  "  Civilisation,"  he  said, 
'  4  means  increase  of  life  in  every  sense.  A  more  intense 
life  needs  more  organs.  The  organ  of  every  organised 
society  is  the  State.  .  .  .  The  State  is  not  adverse  to 
Liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  the  ally  and 
s von  the  author  of  it  in  bringing  more  justice  into 
human  relations."  M.  de  Laveleye's  conception  of 
lit>orty  was  therefore  a  very  broad  and  a  very  human  one  ; 
ancL  his  idea  of  a  society  wisely  governed  may  perhaps  be 
ixxxnmarised  thus  t  The  free  individual  in  the  powerful 
3tate. 


M.  de  Laveleye  explained  every  question  in  the  light  of 
history — particulary  his  theory  of  property.  In  his  eyes 
the  great  problem  of  democracy  was  neither  political, 
administrative,  military,  or  religious :  it  was  an  economic 
problem.  He  was  persuaded  that  if  France  ever 
succeeded  in  establishing  definitely  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  that  success  would  be  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  existence  of  her  numerous  class  of  small 
rural  proprietors.  No  one,  perhaps,  ever  had  a  clearer 
view  of  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  our  social 
question.  Long  ago  he  saw  that  the  democracy  needed 
enlightening  and  organising,  and  he  worked  at  it  inces- 
santly, and  without  being  discouraged,  for  fifty  years. 
By  his  independent  position  in  political  matters,  by  the 
extreme  variety  of  his  works,  by  his  practical  sense  com- 
bined with  a  speculative  spirit,  by  the  place  which  he 
occupied  in  the  extreme  left  of  political  economy,  he 
reminds  us  of  John  Stuart  Mill ;  and  like  the  English 
philosopher,  he  was  bound  to  offend  sometimes  the  re- 
actionary school,  and  sometimes  the  revolutionary  school ; 
hut  no  one  will  ever  dispute  the  accuracy  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  greatness  of  his  efforts,  his  courage,  and  his 
good  faith. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  FRANCE. 

Political  economy,  which  was  generally  treated  as  a 
very  dull  science,  during  the  first  half  of  this  century  at  any 
rate,  has  of  late  years  become  a  much  more  popular  subject, 
and  that  with  all  classes  of  society,  and  yet  there  is  more 
division  than  ever  among  the  economists  themselves  as  to 
what  are  true  economic  principles.  While  one  party 
would  have  a  fundamental  renovation  of  society,  another 
school  preaches  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire.  In  a  short 
but  interesting  article  in  the  Revue  Encyclopidique,  of 
February  15th,  M.  Franqois  Bernard  draws  attention  to 
some  recent  French  books  on  economic  subjects.  Among 
others,  to  the  "  New  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy, 
by  M.  Leon  Say,  and  to  "Money  and  International 
Bimetallism,"  by  the  late  M.  de  Laveleye. 

The  dictionary  to  which  M.  Leon  Say  lends  the 
authority  of  his  name,  with  M.  Joseph  Chailley  as  his 
lieutenant,  is  not  a  new  edition  of  the  dictionary  which 
he  published  in  1852.  It  is  an  entirely  new  work,  much 
better  conceived  than  the  old  one,  being  written  on  a 
much  wider  plan,  less  scholastic,  and  perhaps  a  little 
eclectic,  but  attacking  seriously  all  the  social  pro- 
blems of  the  day,  and  giving  about  each  one  all  the 
particulars  necessary  to  enable  one  to  form  a  clear  judg- 
ment. Labour  questior*.  financial  questions,  syndicates, 
all  are  included.  Of  c  a,  M.  Say  is  all  for  private 
industrial  enterprise,  and  only  admits  State  intervention 
in  indispensable  cases.  In  the  matter  of  insurance  of 
workmen,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  public  assist- 
ance, no  obligation  is  admitted,  but  great  concessions 
have  been  made  to  modern  aspirations.  Even  colonisa- 
tion is  taken  up  in  the  favourable  sense  of  national 
expansion. 


The  Revue  des  Revues.— With  the  February  number 
the  Revue  des  Revues,  which  seeks  to  do  for  France  what 
the  Review  of  Reviews  is  endeavouring  to  do  for  the 
English-speaking  world,  we  note  that  the  original  founder 
and  editor,  M.  Ernest  W.  Smith,  has  been  succeeded  in 
the  editorial  chair  by  M.  Jean  Finot,  and  the  address  of 
the  office  is  now  7,  Rue  le  Peletier,  Paris.  The  first 
number  under  the  new  regime  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  the  Russians  and  the  Germans,  by  the  editor. 
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HERBERT  SPENCER. 

A  Sketch  by  His  Late  Secretary. 

The  Arena  for  February  has  a  very  good  portrait  of 
Herbert  Spencer  for  its  frontispiece,  and  the  first  place  in 
the  number  is  given  to  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson, 
for  many  years  Mr.  Spencer's  private  secretary.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  write  anything  interesting  about 
Herbert  Spencer,  nor  does  Mr.  Hudson  succeed  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  his  subject. 

SPENCER  AS  A  BOY. 

He  says  that  young  Spencer — 

was,  measured  by  the  standard  of  mere  acquisition,  a  very 
backward  boy.  At  the  age  of  seven— an  age  when  Mill  was 
already  familiar  with  Latin  and  Greek— Spencer  was  learn- 
ing to  read;  and  after  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
exhibited  roach  of  that  inherent  fondness  for  books  which 
fo  often  distinguishes  the  embryo  man  of  letters.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  that  the  first  volume  which  seems  to  have 
attracted  his  attention  was  good,  moral,  prosy  old  "  S&ndford 
and  Merton  "—a  book  which,  in  some  most  unaccountable 
way,  has  managed  to  endear  itself  to  the  affections  of  large 
portions  of  the  English-speaking  youth. 

When,  by-and-bye,  the  elder  Spencer  gave  up  his  school 
and  devoted  himself  to  private  teaching,  Herbert  was  sent 
from  home  to  continue  his  education.  In  his  new  circum- 
stances he  proved  himself  anything  but  an  apt  scholar.  He 
was  restless,  inattentive,  idle,  impatient  under  restraint,  and 
with  a  constitutional  love  of  having  his  own  way  which  made 
him  rebellious  under  the  usual  methods  of  control.  More- 
over, he  early  exhibited  a  marked  repugnance  to  the  ordinal  y 
routine  of  the  school  curriculum.  To  get  a  lesson  by  heait 
was  almost  intolerable,  and  he  evinced  an  awkward  dislike 
to  accepting  statements  merely  because  they  were  set  down 
in  books.  It  is  said  that  he  rarely  recited  correctly  anything 
that  he  had  learned  by  rote  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  soon 
showed  himself  superior  to  all  the  other  boys  of  his  age  in 
matters  demanding  observation,  thought,  and  reasoning 
powers. 

HIS  REAL  EDUCATION. 

Meanwhile,  as  is  usual  in  all  such  cases,  his  real  educa- 
tion was  going  on  outside  the  school-house  wall.  A  fond- 
ness for  the  study  of  nature  in  all  its  varied  manifestations 
was  an  early  developed  characteristic  ;  and  in  long  couotry 
rambles  after  specimens  for  his  herbarium  and  entomological 
collections,  many  a  delighful  half-holiday  was  passed.  But 
more  than  this;  at  home  the  conditions  were  exceedingly 
favourable  for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  his  mind.  Into 
the  house  came  regularly,  w^1;  >y  week  and  month  by 
month,  the  more  advanced  of  tne  medical,  scientific,  and 
literary  periodicals  ;  and  into  these  the  boy  was  permitted 
to  delve  almost  at  his  will.  And  even  more  important 
than  his  miscellaneous  reading  were  the  table  conversations 
to  which  he  was  from  the  first  an  attentive  listener.  The 
elder  Spencer  and  his  brothers— all  men  of  strong  intellect, 
genuine  cultivation,  and  pronounced  views,  and  all  Radicals 
in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics — were  accustomed  daring 
their  family  gatherings  to  canvass  with  a  freedom  and 
thoroughness  alike  rare,  all  the  more  important  public  issues 
of  the  day  ;  and  young  Spencer  was  thus  habituated  from  his 
earliest  boyhood  to  the  treatment  as  open  questions  of  all 
matters  connected  with  the  varied  problems  of  the  Church 
and  the  world.  At  a  time  when  most  children  are  being 
taught,  before  all  things,  the  sacredneps  of  tradition,  Spencer 
was  already  breathing  the  keenest  atmosphere  of  discussion. 
In  this  way  were  naturally  strengthened  his  already  unmis- 
takable tendency  towards  original  investigation  and  his 
equally  pronounced  hatred  of  accepting  any  statement  upon 
mere  authority,  no  matter  how  good  in  itself  that  authority 
might  be. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  HIS  LIFE. 

After  describing  how  Mr.  Spencer  spent  some  time  in 
engineering  and  sub-editing  the  Economist,  he  thus 
describes  tne  beginning  of  his  life's  work  : — 

The  year  1860,  to  the  verge  of  which  we  have  now  brought 
him,  marks  the  great  crisis  in  Spencers  life,  for  it  was  this 
year  that  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  prospectus  of  his 
philosophic  system.  In  the  light  of  this  new  and  colossal 
undertaking,  upon  the  threshold  of  which  he  now  stood,  all 
his  previous  work,  remarkable  though  that  had  been,  assumes 
the  proportions  of  simple  experiment  and  preparation.  The 
time  had  now  come  for  achievement.  The  out-iined  plan  of 
the  whole  system  of  "Synthetic  Philosophy"  was  &iven  to 
the  public,  and  Spencer  laid  his  hand  to  a  task  which  he 
knew  would  mean  the  production  of  ten  stout  volumes  of  no 
very  saleable  character,  and  which  he  calculated  would  occupy 
twenty  years  of  regular  and  persistent  toil. 

HIS  POVERTY — 

Marvellous  in  itself,  this  great  enterprise  becomes  still  more 
marvellous  when  we  come  to  examine  the  conditions  of  its 
inception  and  execution.  In  the  first  place,  Spencer's 
fi  aancial  prospects  at  the  time  were  not  in  any  way  satisfac- 
tory. Possessed  at  the  outset  of  but  small  private  resources, 
he  had  frittered  away  the  greater  part  of  these  in  his  devo- 
tion to  studies  which  had  brought  him  but  small  practical 
racompense.  He  had,  indeed,  derived  something  of  an  income 
from  his  pen,  but  his  articles  had  demanded  too  much  con- 
scientious thought  and  labour  to  make  their  production  a 
paying  concern.  A  small  sum  of  money  left  him  by  his  uncle, 
the  clergyman,  now  deceased,  had  been  largely  swallowed  up 
by  the  publication  of  two  volumes  which  had  so  little  to 
oommend  them  in  the  market  that  their  value  as  an  invest* 
ment  had  been  nothing  at  all ;  while  further  drain  upon  his 
purse  had  been  made  by  eighteen  months  of  idleness,  and 
the  added  expenses  consequent  upon  deranged  health. 

AND  ILL-HEALTH. 

Beyond,  and  worse  than  all  this,  was  the  fact  that  his 
break-down  had  left  him  in  so  impaired  a  condition  that  three 
hours  a  day  were  all  he  could  rely  on  for  carrying  forward 
his  work.^  Further,  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  the  proposed 
undertaking  offered  nothing  of  an  encouraging  character ; 
for  few  enough  in  the  nature  of  things  would  care  anything 
about  such  a  work;  while  amongst  those  who  looked 
on  with  partial  interest  or  half-roused  sympathy,  there 
were  many  who  deprecated  the  self-imposed  task  as  too 
a  nbitious  for  accomplishment  in  a  single  lifetime,  and  as 
even  foolhardy  in  the  uncertain  state  of  his  health.  Surely 
such  a  combination  of  obstacles  might  well  have  proved 
enough  to  deter  a  less  conrageous  or  less  resolute  man.  But 
Spencer  believed  that  he  had  a  gospel  to  preach  to  a  world 
which,  if  indifferent  at  the  moment,  might  presently  be 
induced  to  listen  and  to  learn.  One  thing  only  seems  to 
me  more  impressive  than  his  unflinching:  confidence  in  the 
adequacy  of  his  own  powers  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
gigantic  plan  ;  and  that  is,  his  calm,  firm  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  those  great  principles  which  it  was  his  high 
privilege  to  enunciate  to  the  world. 

From  that  time  onward  there  is  little  to  record  beyond 
the  gradual  progress  of  his  life-work  towards  completion. 
Ail  else  in  his  biography  henceforth  takes  a  purely  episodical 
character. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  now  72  years  of  age,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  him  ever  to  complete  the  work  to  which  he 
has  put  his  hand.  In  the  last  thirty  years  he  has  written 
5,000  closely-printed  pages,  and,  what  is  more  sur- 
prising, has  found  a  considerable  number  of  readers  to 
appreciate  them. 


There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  athletic  sports 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  Mirch,  which  has  some  instantaneous  pho- 
tographs of  high  jumps,  and  long  jumps,  and  finishes. 
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RUBINSTEIN  AND  HIS  IDEAS. 
Rubinstein's  latest  book,  "  Music  and  Its  Masters," 
written  in  Russian  and  German,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
musical  sensation  of  the  hour,  and  most  interesting 
notices  of  it  appear  in  the  KriiischeRevue  aus  Oesterreich 
of  February  1st,  by  Dr.  Theodor  Gottlieb,  and  in  the 
Boston  Musical  Herald  of  February,  by  the  famous  Pro- 
fessor Eduard  Hanslick,  whose  article  on  it  has  been 
translated  from  the  German.  The  book  is  described  by 
Rubinstein  as  a  conversation  on  Music :  it  is  really  a 
first-rate  interview,  in  the  course  of  which  the  master 
has  discussed  every  question  of  interest  impartially, 
amusingly,  and  brightly.  He  has  not  concerned  himself 
with  elegance  of  style,  but  as  he  is  of  a  warm  as  well  as 
a  rugged  nature,  his  presentation  of  his  views  and 
experiences  is  at  once  honest  and  fascinating. 

THE  SOUL  OF  MUSIC. 

The  origin  of  the  book  was  the  visit  of  a  lady  who 
expressed  surprise  to  Rubinstein  for  having  only  the 
busts  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  and  Glinka 
in  his  music-room.  "  Why  only  these  ? "  she  asked  ;  do 
you  not  revere  Mozart  ? "  and  Rubinstein  makes  answer  : 

The  opera  was  the  strong  point  in  Mozart,  and  to  me  it 
is  only  a  secondary  musical  species.  Never  in  the  opera 
has  the  tone  of  tragedy  sounded,  or  will  it  sound,  as  in 
Beethoven's  adagios.  The  deepest  emotions  are  beyond 
words.  Composers  of  vocal  music  remind  me  of  people  who 
only  have  the  right  to  answer  questions,  not  to  ask  them,  or 
to  talk  themselves.  The  symphony  stands  higher  than  the 
opera ;  instrumental  music  is  the  soul  of  music. 

THE  PREHISTORIC  AGE. 

His  division  into  periods  is  interesting.  Everything 
that  was  written  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  belongs  to  prehistoric  times.  It  was  a  scientific 
epoch,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  it.  The 
first  works  in  which  the  scientific  gives  way  to  the  mood 
of  the  soul  are  the  church  compositions  of  Palestrina. 

THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPOCHS. 

Palestrina  is  succeeded  by  a  brilliant  series  of  artists, 
chief  among  them  being  the  five  already  mentioned. 
"  There  is  more  soul  in  Bach  and  Handel  than  there  was 
in  Palestrina.  Bach  is  a  cathedral ;  Handel  a  royal 
castle."  Mozart  is  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  ;  but  at 
last  mankind  longed  to  say  a  serious  word,  longed  for 
action,  and  Beethoven  appeared.  Beethoven's  flight 
took  us  up  to  the  stars  ;  but  the  voice  of  Schubert  sang, 
"  Come  down  to  us ;  the  earth,  too,  is  fair."  As 
Beethoven  was  the  culmination  of  the  second  epoch, 
Schubert  appeared  as  the  father  of  the  third— the  lyric- 
romantic  epoch.  He  created  the  "  mood  song,"  a  form 
that  comes  from  the  heart  and  goes  to  the  heart.  It 
was  objected  that  Schubert  did  not  revise  his  com- 
positions.  To  this  Rubinstein  replies  : — 

God  created  woman,  surely  the  loveliest  part  of  his  work, 
but  full  of  faults.  So  it  is  with  Schubert,  the  melodic 
element  outweighs  all  the  faults  there  may  be.  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Schubert,  I  repeat,  are  the  highest  summits 
in  music.  Mendelssohn  sheds  no  tears,  but  he  created  lovely 
and  perfect  things  and  saved  instrumental  music.  Schumann 
speaks  more  from  the  soul  than  does  Mendelssohn,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  piano  is  Chopin. 

Chopin  is  the  last  representative  of  the  third  or  lyric- 
romantic  epoch,  which  also  includes  Weber,  Raff,  Gade, 
Brahms,  Bruch,  and  Goldmark,  "  because  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  creations,  and  because  of  their  musical 
training.'1 

THE  HEW  ERA. 

A  Russian,  but  not  a  great  master  exactly,  was 
Glinka,  but  Rubinstein  is  especially  attached  to  him. 


It  is  more  interesting  to  learn  who  are  die  chief  figures 
in  the  fourth  or  modern  era,  and  what  is  said  of  them. 
They  are  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  Liszt.  Berlioz  was  at 
once  an  innovator  ;  Wagner,  in  specific  musical  respects, 
was  not  profound  or  great,  but  Rubinstein  sympathises 
with  his  art  principles  though  not  with  all  his  methods. 

If  Wagner  had  composed  his  operas  and  brought  them 
out  without  writing  about  them,  the  public  would  criticise 
them  as  is  the  case  with  other  music.  But  just  as  the  papal 
declaration  of  infallibility  spoiled  the  Catholic  religion  for 
many  a  one,  does  Wagner's  declaration  of  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  only  salvation  awaken  opposition  and  protest. 
Liszt  was  the  demon  of  music,  and  his  piano  playing  was  in- 
comparable in  every  respect,  but  as  a  composer  he  is  a 
mournful  spectacle.  Everywhere  he  appears  as  a  gesticula- 
tor:  in  his  church  compositions,  before  God;  and  in  his 
orchestral  compositions,  before  the  public. 

Thus  for  Rubinstein  the  end  of  music  came  with 
Schumann  and  Chopin.  "  Finis  Musicse,"  he  cries  sadly, 
"  Interesting  things,  to  be  sure,  are  written  to-day,  but 
nothing  beautiful,  great,  profound,  or  lofty." 

WOMEN  AS  COMPOSERS. 

In  conclusion,  Rubinsteins  remarks  on  women  com- 
posers may  be  quoted  : 

The  increase  of  the  feminine  contingent  in  music,  both  in 
instrumental  execution  and  in  composition  (I  except  the  de- 
partment of  singing,  in  which  they  have  always  excelled), 
begins  with  the  second  half  of  our  century.  I  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  signs  of  musical  decadence.  Women  lack  two 
prime  qualities  necessary  for  creating — subjectivity  and 
initiative.  In  practice  they  cannot  get  beyond  objectivity 
(imitation),  they  lack  courage  and  conviction  to  rise  to  subjec- 
tivity. For  musical  creation  they  lack  absorption  ,concentration, 
power  of  thought,  largeness  of  emotional  horizon,  freedom  in 
outlining,  &c.  It  is  a  mystery  why  it  should  just  be  music, 
the  noblest,  most  beautiful,  refined,  spiritual,  and  emotional 
product  of  the  human  mind,  that  is  so  inaccessible  to  woman, 
who  is  a  compound  of  all  those  qualities ;  all  the  more  as  she 
has  done  great  things  in  the  ether  arts,  even  in  the  sciences. 
The  two  things  most  peculiar  to  women — love  of  a  man  and 
tender  feeling  for  a  child— have  found  no  echo  from  them  in 
music.  I  know  no  love  duo  or  cradle  song  composed  by  a 
woman.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  none,  but  only  that  not 
one  composed  by  a  woman  has  the  artistic  value  that  could 
make  it  typical. 


MUSICAL  IMITATIONS  OF  NATURE. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Boston  Musical  Herald  of  February.  Mr.  L.  C.  Elson 
writes  that  the  hen  has  entered  into  music  with  as  much 
definiteness  as  in  painting,  for  not  only  did  Scandelli  in 
1570  picture  her  cackle  m  a  vocal  work,  but  the  great 
Rameau,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  transcribed 
her  tones  for  the  spinet  in  a  graphic  little  tone  picture 
called  "La  Poule." 

Equally  numerous,  but  generally  of  a  higher  order,  are 
the  various  thunderstorms  that  appear  in  music.  In 
Beethoven's  "  Pastoral  Symphony  we  find  the  truest 
imitation  of  nature,  the  anxious  hush  before  the  tempest, 
tho  bursting  of  the  storm,  the  rising  wind  and  the  clear- 
ing off  all  pictured  as  accurately  to  the  ear  as  any 
painter  could  do  to  the  eye.  Rossini's  storm  in  the 
"  William  Tell M  overture  is  a  tempest  worthy  to  be 
spoken  of  with  the  best  of  musical  bad  weather. 

Of  nature  in  her  calmer  moods  there  are  also  beautiful 
pictures  in  music.  The  grandeur  of  the  ocean  belongs  to 
Rubinstein  by  right,  for  no  one  has  reached  a  higher 
presentation  of  the  subject  than  he  in  his  "Ocean 
Symphony,"  although  Mendelssohn  runs  him  hard  in  two 
of  his  overtures. 
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LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

By  John  Burns  and  Otheks. 
John  Burns  writes  a  capital  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  March  upon  the  London  County  Council, 
under  the  title  "Towards  a  Commune."  It  is  a  very 
sensible,  readable  account  of  what  the  London  County 
Council  has  done.  Mr.  Burns  thinks  that  the  London 
County  Council  has  enthroned  itself  in  the  hearts  of  its 
citizens.  It  has  installed  itself  in  the  people's  mind  that 
it  is  London's  corporate  conscience,  and  the  measure  of  its 
future  work  is  the  salvation  of  the  derelicts  described  in 
Charles  Booth's  wonderful  but  awful  book.  Deep  down 
in  the  abyss  of  London's  poverty  can  be  found  thousands, 
that,  in  the  gloom,  see  with  hopeful  eyes  the  light  the 
Council  has  for  the  first  time  shed  over  the  lot  of 
degradation  and  toil.  Little  did  John  Burns  think  when 
he  spent  three  months  in  Pentonville  Gaol  that  he 
would  ever  live  to  write  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  so 
proud  a  record  of  three  years  of  such  work  as  this.  It 
is  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for,  and  it  is  enough  to  make 
us  all  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

ONLY  "  MODERATELY  "  TRUE. 

Mr.  Prothero  writes  an  article  in  reply  to  Mr.  Burns 
which  is  little  more  than  a  foil  to  it.  He  is  hardly  to 
blame  for  the  task  of  writing  the  article,  which  was 
thrust  upon  him  at  the  last  moment.  There  is  something 
very  touching  in  the  remark  with  which  he  opens.  "Mr. 
Burns's  article,"  says  Mr.  Prothero,  "  demands,  in  fairness, 
an  expression  of  the  moderate  view,  but  the  moderate 
champion  has  from  inevitable  causes  failed  to  appear." 
So  Mr.  Prothero  had  to  scribble  off"  at  the  eleventh  hour 
something  that  would  do  as  an  apology  for  a  reply.  The 
non-appearance  of  the  Moderate  champion  is  the  feature 
of  the  County  Council  elections.  But  I  was  hardly  pre- 
pared to  find  that  the  Moderate  champion,  for  whose 
advent  poor  Mr.  Corbett  appealed  so  strenuously,  but 
appealed  in  vain  in  the  election,  should  be  equally  found 
wanting  when  all  that  was  asked  for  was  an  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Centwy. 

Mr.  Prothero  should  have  taken  more  care  about  his 
facts.  It  is  not  true  that  the  members  of  the  old 
Council  who  most  inspired  the  confidence  of  the  public 
have  all  retired.  He  says  that  Sir  Thomas  Farrar,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Lord  Lin  gen,  and  Mr.  Farquhar  are  all  gone, 
and  that  in  their  place  stand  men  unacquainted  with 
business  and  finance.  Sir  John  Lubbock  retires,  it  is 
true  ;  his  place  is  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  man  elected  not  for  intelli- 
gence, but  for  political  partizanship.  Lord  Lingen  and 
Sir  Thomas  Farrar  will  sit  as  Aldermen  for  another  three 
years.  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Farquhar  have  not  retired, 
and  both  are  seeking  re-election.  After  such  a  blunder 
as  this,  Mr.  Prothero  may  well  be  ashamed  that  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  accuse  John  Burns  for  want  of  candour. 
Surely,  this  eleventh-hour  champion  of  the  Moderates 
ought  to  deem  it  necessary  to  be  Moderate  in  accuracy 
as  in  other  things. 

MUNICIPAL  INVESTMENTS. 

The  Neie  Be  view  publishes  two  articles  on  the  County 
Council,  the  "  Impeachment,"  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Fardell,  and 
the  "  Defence,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Harrison.  Mr.  Fardell's 
"  Impeachment "  is  worth  while  reading,  if  only  to  show 
how  very  little  can  be  said  against  the  policy  of  the 
County  Council.  His  chief  point  is  that  coal  costs  53. 
per  ton  more  than  it  did  before  the  Coal  Dues  were 
abolished,  and  that  it  will  be  better  to  renew  the  lease  of 
the  Tramways  on  favourable  terms  than  to  buy 
them  up.  He  is  in  favour  of  buying  up  all  land  suitable 
for  preservation  as  open  spaces,  and  for  taking  vigorous 


action  against  the  insanitary  areas.  Mr.  Harrison  s 
article  is  interesting,  but  not  so  popularly  written  as 
John  Bums  s.  The  following  figures  are,  however,  useful 
to  be  placed  on  record : — 
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The  Council  in  its  administration  has  not  been,  and  will 
not  prove,  corrupt  or  incompetent,  but  if  its  past  policy  be 
not  pursued  it  will  sink  back  again  to  vestrydom,  and  the 
beneficent  work  of  London's  first  Council  will  be  destroyed. 

The  municipalisation  or  outlay  of  London  ratepayers  ii 
remunerative  capital  purposes  will  not  be  making  Londoi' 
into  a  gigantic  London  Company,  Limited,  with  the  rate- 
payers as  shareholders,  but  will  be  following  a  policy  pursued 
outside  London  in  which  we  find  nearly  £53.000,000  laii 
out  by  municipalities  in  remunerative  undertakings-,  as 
against  £41,000,000  of  unremunerative  outlay  in  the  same 
towns,  and  as  against  London  outlay  of  £400,000  solely  in 
unremunerative  undertakings  of  its  embankments,  main 
sewer  j,  bridge  tolls,  and  streets. 

LORD  HOBHOUSE'S  DEFENCE, 

Lord  Hobhouse  defends  the  London  County  Council, 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,  from  its  assailants  bj 
explaining  exactly  wnat  the  Council  is  and  what  it  hat', 
done.  He  is  astonished  at  the  vigour  that  the  Council 
has  thrown  into  its  purely  administrative  work  : — 

The  result  has  been  an  administration  upright  beyond  even 
cavil,  putting  a  stop  to  waste  and  promoting  economy,  and 
so  efficient  as  to  defy  the  most  hostile  criticism. 

All  this  has  been  done  under  the  cold  shade  of  Ministerial 
neglect,  and  under  the  perpetual  fusillade  of  hostile  attacks 
from  bitter  and  unscrupulous  foes  fighting  in  ambuscade 
behind  an  anonymous  Press ;  all  done,  too,  in  spite  of  un- 
paralleled difficulties  and  disasters. 

Lord  Hobhouse  then  deals  ad  seriatim  with  the  five 
heads  of  the  indictment  of  the  County  Council  which  he 
is  able  to  extract  from  the  City  Prest,  and  then  proceeds 
to  deplore  the  attempt  of  the  rival  caucuses  to  fight  the 
battle  strictly  on  the  lines  of  party  national  politics. 

Supposing  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  political  parties 
obey  the  edict  of  their  leaders,  we  shall  have  taken  a  distioc 
step  backwards  towards  the  state  of  things  against  which  we 
rebelled,  viz.,  the  government  of  London  by  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  instead  of  government  by 
and  in  the  interests  of  Londoners. 

After  incidentally  reproving  Mr.  Webb's  working  man, 
who  does  not  care  twopence  about  the  great  issues  of  the 
day,  Lord  Hobhouse  concludes  by  stating  the  essence  of 
the  late  election  as  follows : — 

Let  all  bear  in  mind  what  is  the  kernel  and  essence  cf  ths 
contest  now  going  on.  Are  Londoners  to  have  a  Municipal 
Government  wits  the  ordinary  incidents,  such  as  has  been 
found  beneficial  in  other  large  towns;  or  are  they  to  find 
that,  under  the  name  and  the  pretence  of  Local  Government, 
they  have  been  put  off  with  nothing  but  a  new  plan  for 
electing  the  old  Board  of  Works  with  hardly  more  functions 
than  before  ?  Is  London  to  have  self-government  in  local 
affairs  or  not  T 
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OLD  AGE  PENSION:  FOR  AND  AGAINST. 

CANON  BLACKLEY. 

Canon  Blacklby,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
March,  discusses  the  three  pension  schemes  which  are 
now  before  the  country.  These  he  describes  as 
follows : — 

The  first,  my  own— of  a  Universal  Compulsory  Pension 
Scheme,  levying  contributions  from  the  young  during  a  few 
years  of  unburdened  and  abundant  earnings ;  the  carrying 
out  of  which  is  not  at  aU,  as  too  often  hastily  assumed,  a 
question  of  possibility,  but  of  simple  management,  which 
would  not  need  to  extract  weekly  from  each  young  worker's 
pocket  a  fraction  of  wages  received,  but  simply  act  in  deduc- 
tions from  wages  before  their  receipt.  The  effect  of  such 
deduction  would  be  only  to  slightly  reduce  wages  during  a  few 
years,  without  reducing  at  all  the  minimum  necessary  to 
maintain  existence,  and  any  assumed  hardship  of  such  a 
collection  would  be  entirely  removed  by  the  State  under- 
taking half  the  cost;  (2)  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Voluntary 
Scheme,  for  giving  a  certain  State  aid,  equal  in  every  case 
and  at  every  age,  to  voluntary  contributors,  which  State  aid 
would  immensely  facilitate  the  easy  efforts  of  the  young  but 
would  be  of  decreasing  assistance  by  every  year  of  age  from 
youth  onwards  to  the  insurance  of  those  who  were  wise 
enough  to  volunteer ;  and  (3)  Mr.  Booth's  Old  Age  Endow- 
ment scheme,  which  I  believe  should  be,  and  I  humbly  trust 
will  be,  in  the  clear  interest  of  a  good  cause,  entirely  put  out 
of  public  view,  as  a  most  dangerous  and  even  injurious  pro 
posal  on  the  grounds:  (1)  Of  its  enormous  public  cost;  (2) 
its  tendency  to  deteriorate  character ;  (3)  its  direct  opposi- 
tion to  true  Poor  Law  reform ;  (4)  its  obstructive  effect  in 
discouraging  not  only  self  help,  but  the  introduction  of 
sounder  measures  ;  and  (5)  its  absolute  disregard  of  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy. 

He  criticises  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  sympathetically, 
but  with  discrimination.  He  protests  against  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Friendly  Societies  being  made  a  sine  qua 
nan. 

If  they  were  financially  qualified  and  personally  willing  I 
should,  as  heaitily  as  any  man,  desire  that  they  should  co- 
operate ;  but  as  I  question  their  financial  qualification  and 
doubt  their  willingness,  I  must  further  believe  that  to  make 
their  co-operation  essential  would  be,  practically,  to  nullify 
the  scheme. 

He  objects  also  to  the  introduction  of  the  Life 
Insurance  question  into  the  Pension  question.  When 
you  are  endeavouring  to  secure  a  man's  old  age  against 
pauperism  it  is  not  wise  to  complicate  the  scheme  and 
increase  the  difficulties  of  that  provision  by  requiring 
him  to  provide  an  insurance  of  his  life  for  the  benefit  01 
other  people,  who  may  never  exist. 

A  HINT  FROM  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Mr.  George  Holloway,  M.P.,  in  the  National  Review  for 
March,  describes  a  successful  experiment  carried  out 
under  his  auspices  in  Gloucestershire,  whereby,-  he  main- 
tains, all  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme 
have  been  attained  by  an  intelligently-managed  Friendly 
Society : — 

The  leading  principles  of  the  scheme  are  (1)  that  one 
simple  contribution  provides  for  sickness,  old  age,  and  death ; 

(2)  that  each  member's  contribution  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
his  age  and  liability  to  fall  upon  the  Sick  Fund,  so  that  all  the 
members,  irrespective  of  age,  meet  upon  an  exact  equality  ; 

(3)  that  there  is  equal  division  (but  not  distribution)  of  the 
annual  surplus,  which  becomes  a  self-acting  annuity  fund  for 
every  member ;  (4)  that  the  Society  has  no  liabilities  beyond 
actual  assets  in  hand,  and  therefore  can  never  become  insol- 
vent. 


To  insure  ten  shillings  a  week  during  sickness,  members 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age  contribute  a  penny  a  day, 
for  between  those  ages  the  liability  to  sickness  varies 
slightly ;  but  from  thirty  years  upwards  the  average  sickness 
increases,  and  it  is  found  that  a  halfpenny  a  month  extra 
contribution  for  each  and  every  year  beyond  thirty  places 
members  of  all  ages  upon  an  almost  exact  equality.  The 
equitable  division  of  the  Annual  Surplus  Fund  or  the  Society 
then  becomes  an  equal  share  to  each  member,  irrespective  of 
age. 

Mr.  Holloway  is  so  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  this 
scheme  that  he  thinks  all  the  Friendly  Societies  could  be 
made  solvent  if  they  were  reorganised  on  this  principle. 
He  says : — 

It  seems  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  movement  to  lift  the  old  Friendly  Societies  from 
their  present  insolvency  into  a  permanently  sound  position. 
The  process  would  be  simple.  We  should  make  a  valuation 
of  each  member's  share  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Lodge 
of  which  he  is  a  member  (a  very  simple  calculation),  carry 
the  amount  to  his  individual  account  in  the  books  of  his 
Lodge,  arrange  his  prospective  contributions  according  to  age 
and  liability  to  sickness,  and  credit  him  with  his  share 
of  the  annual  surplus  in  future  years. 

A  PROTEST  AGAINST  PENSIONS. 

Mr.  Mackay,  the  editor  of  "A  Plea  for  Liberty," 
devotes  fifteen  pages  to  the  demonstration  of  the  un- 
soundness of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  : — 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  of  a  single  article  to  give  an 
exhaustive  list  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  details 
of  the  proposal.  If  rigidly  administered,  it  would  probably 
prove  a  dead  letter,  like  the  present  deferred  annuities 
offered  by  the  Post  Office.  It  might  attract  a  few  middle- 
class  investors,  rich  enough  to  afford  an  investment  of  the 
kind,  and  anxious  to  get  a  Government  security  with  higher 
interest  than  Consols  bear.  If  loosely  administered  and 
44  supplemented  "  from  time  to  time  by  politicians  competing 
for  the  labour  vote,  it  would  assimilate  itself  more  and  more 
to  a  mere  extension  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  prove  in  the  end 
ruinous  to  our  national  character. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  GERMANY. 

The  rear  is  brought  up  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode,  who  is  a 
strong  opponent  of  State  insurance.  He  declares  that 
in  Germany  it  has  been  a  failure : — 

The  millions  we  pay  to  keep  this  extensive  and  expensive 
machinery  of  State  insurance  alive  are  a  great  burden  that 
hinders  us  in  our  march  to  a  better  civilization,  and  espe- 
cially hinders  us  in  our  competition  with  other  countries. 
It  was  promised  that  charity  would  be  relieved  immensely 
by  the  new  law.  I  looked  at  all  the  reports  of  communal 
and  private  charities  I  could  see ;  but  I  found  very  few  traces 
of  the  law,  and  on  the  work  of  the  greatest  Dresden  Relief 
Society  with  whioh  I  am  connected  this  law  had  just  as  little 
effect  as  the  two  precedent.  Of  course,  there  will  be  some 
slight  reduction  of  the  claims  on  charity  here  and  there  ;  but 
what  does  that  prove  except  that  poc :  people  have  now  to 
pay  what  the  rich  paid  before,  and  ti.  t  compulsion  gets 
into  the  place  of  charity  ?  The  State  that  takes  toll  from 
the  necessaries  of  the  poor  man  is  bountiful  now  ;  the  rich 
people  can,  and  do,  keep  back  their  gifts.  Formerly,  great 
and  small  employers  gave  good  parts  of  their  gains  to  their 
workmen.  I  was  accustomed  to  collect  notes  on  these  facts 
and  publish  them  regularly  ;  and  I  know  that  since  a  year 
or  so  ago  the  list  has  been  becoming  shorter.  Many  rich 
people  declare  openly  that  they  will  no  longer  give  volun- 
tarily, now  that  they  are  bothered  with  compulsory  benevo- 
lence. 

It  is  a  sad  time  in  Germany.  Prices  are  high  ;  wages  are 
low ;  work  is  slack.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  state  of 
affairs  we  find— not  in  the  first  place,  but  not  in  the  last  place 
either— the  burden  of  State  SociaUsnVT^ 
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THE  CRUX  OF  SUNDAY  CLOSING. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  CARDIFF. 

In  the  Welsh  Review  for  March  I  describe,  in  the 
compass  of  half-a-dozen  pages,  the  information  which  I 
received  at  Cardiff  as  to  the  statement  of  Shebeening  in 
that  town.  That  information  I  received  from  the  highest 
possible  authority,  for,  as  is  my  rule  in  all  such  cases,  I 
went  directly  to  headquarters.  The  facts  which  are 
set  forth  in  this  article  were  given  to  me  as  authentic  by 
those  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts,  if  facts 
of  that  nature  can  ever  be  rightly  known. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  in  Cardiff  on  the 
subject,  and  the  statements  made  to  me  by  the  local 
authority  have  been  roundly  denied  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  The  controversy,  how- 
ever, has  brought  out  the  extraordinary  fact  that  in  a 
comparatively  small  town  there  exists  no  officially- 
certified,  publicly  -  accessible,  authentic  information 
as  to  the  number  of  houses  which  carry  on  habitually 
a  lawless  trade. 

SOME  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  following  are  the  facts,  so  far  as  I  ascertained 
them : — 

Cardiff  is  a  seaport,  with  a  population  of  130,000.  It  has 
its  Constabulary,  with  a  Chief  Constable  of  capacity  and 
resolution.  Its  police  force  consists  of  160  men,  or  about 
one  to  every  800  of  the  population.  In  addition  to  the  Watch 
Committee  and  its  Chief  Constable  and  its  160  police,  there 
are  in  Cardiff  110  churches  and  chapels  of  different  denomi- 
nations, making  one  church  for  every  1,200  of  the  population. 
For  the  sale  of  strong  drink  there  are  180  licensee!  public- 
houses,  or  one  to  every  700  of  the  population.  All  these 
houses  are  scrupulously  closed  every  Sunday  in  the  year 
according  to  law.  So  far  as  the  publicans  are  concerned, 
the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Act  is  rigorously  enforced,  nor  is 
there  any  suggestion  that  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  has  not 
entirely  suppressed  the  sale  of  drink  in  licensed  premises  in 
Cardiff  as  in  the  rest  of  Wales. 

1,200  SHEBEENS  ! 

Almost  immediately  after  my  arrival  in  Cardiff  I  was  asked 
by  a  resident,  whose  name,  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  mention  it, 
would  be  accepted  by  men  of  all  parties  as  that  of  one  who 
is  well  qualified  to  speak  as  to  the  facts,  how  many  shebeens 
I  thought  would  be  open  in  Cardiff  next  Sunday?  After 
hearing  that  Cardiff  had  a  population  of  130,000  persons, 
with  180  public-houses,  which  were  closed  on  Sunday,  I 
thought  I  would  put  the  number  very  high,  and  so  guessed 
that  possibly  there  might  be  a  little  more  than  half  as  many 
shebeens  open  as  there  were  public-houses  closed.  That  is 
to  say,  I  put  the  probable  number  of  shebeens  in  Cardiff  at 
100.  Imagine  my  amazement,  then,  on  being  informed  that 
the  number  was  much  nearer  1,200  than  100 1  Of  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement,  of  course,  I  can  say  nothing ;  I 
only  repeat  that  was  made  to  me  by  one  who  was  in  a 
tion  to  know,  whose  business  it  was  to  know,  and  who 
no  motive  whatever  for  exaggerating  the  state  of  the 
evil,  but  rather  the  contrary— 1,200  shebeens  in  Cardiff  I 

SUNDAY  CLOSING. 

I  was  perfectly  williog,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  number  had  been  over-stated,  but  even  if  700 
shebeens  were  struck  off  from  the  estimate,  the  fact  that  there 
were  500  shebeens  in  full  swing  every  Sunday  in  Cardiff  was 
quite  enough  to  put  a  click  into  the  gallop  of  the  Sunday 
Closing  party  throughout  the  whole  of  England  at  the  General 
Election.  Speaking  as  an  advocate  of  Sunday  Closing,  I 
ventured  to  implore  all  the  repiesentatives  of  the  moral 


forces  in  Cardiff  to  unite  and  make  a  determined  effort  to 
cleanse  the  town  from  the  shame  and  the  reproach  of  the 
presence  of  these  illicit  drinking  dens,  and  so  to  remove  a 
great  obstacle  from  the  way  of  the  advocates  of  Sunday 
Closing  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

In  the  last  four  months  122  persons  have  been  convicted 
of  selling  drink  illegally  on  Sundays  within  the  borough  of 
Cardiff.  This  is  a  proof  at  once  of  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  the  police  are  endeavouring  to 
cope  with  it. 

WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY? 

Here  is  an  evil,  and  a  formidable  evil,  indeed ;  but  no  one 
at  the  present  moment  seems  to  have  any  idea  as  to  how  to  cope 
with  it.  One  hundred  and  sixty  policemen,  with  all  the  work 
of  policing  130,000  persons,  cannot  undertake  to  run  in  1,200 
shebeeners,  seeing  that  it  takes  four  policemen  to  execute 
each  warrant.  Even  if  we  put  the  shebeens  down  at  500, 
which  is  the  lowest  estimate  that  anyore  has  ventured  upon, 
it  would  require  2,000  policemen  to  run  them  all  in.  If 
we  estimate  that  each  shebeen  has  twenty  customers,  we 
have  a  population  of  10,000  at  the  lowest  estimate,  or  24,000 
at  the  highest,  which  is  so  devoted  to  drink  as  to  set  the 
law  at  defiance  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  order  to  obtain 
it.  The  moral  of  the  whole  business  seems  to  me 
to  be  clear.  Granting  that  there  are  24,000  persons 
in  Cardiff  who  are  determined  to  have  drink  on 
Sunday,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  they  will  get  it  unless  the 
other  100,000  persons  of  Cardiff  show  themselves  more  reso- 
lute in  preventing  them  than  they  are  at  present.  To  begin 
with,  the  police  force  will  have  to  be  increased,  unless  local 
public  spirit  could  raise  for  the  occasion  a  corps  of  special 
constables,  enrolled  for  the  sole  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
shebeens.  Then,  again,  I  must  say  that  the  attitude  of  the 
churches  seems  to  be  somewhat  deplorable  in  this  matter.  If 
the  Church  is  to  fold  its  arms  in  despair  because  the  people 
are  heathen,  it  had  better  be  logical  and  repeal  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act.  Twelve  hundred  or  500  shebeens,  in  which 
men  and  women  get  drunk  on  Sunday,  must  surely  do 
more  harm  to  morality  and  temperance  than  180  public- 
houses  which  are  opened  only  for  a  few  hours  each  Sunday, 
and  which  are  under  supervision. 

The  publication  of  this  article  has  been  followed  by 
another  attack  upon  me  by  the  man  who  of  all  others  in 
Cardiff  ought  to  have  most  heartily  seconded  my  appeal. 
But  Cardiff  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  the  worst  foes 
of  the  temperance  cause  are  to  be  found  among  those 
who  are  the  professional  but  intemperate  advocates  of 
temperance 


M.  de  Blowitz.— M.  de  Blowitz  gives  another  of  his 
interesting  autobiographical  papers  in  Harper's  for 
March.  This  time  he  describes  how  it  was  that  he  was 
appointed  Paris  correspondent  for  the  Times.  This,  it 
seems,  was  largely  due  to  his  obtaining  an  interview  with 
Alfonso  XII.  immediately  after  his  proclamation  as  King 
of  Spain.  The  story  is  told  with  much  spirit,  and  gives 
us  many  interesting  glimpses  both  of  Paris  society  and 
of  what  may  be  called  the  Court  of  Printing  House 
Square.  M.  de  Blowitz  is  a  kind  of  Pepys  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  quite  as  garrulous  as  his  pro- 
totype, but  having  better  opportunities  of  going 
everywhere  and  seeing  every  one,  and  a  much  greater 
impression  of  his  own  importance,  which,  after  all,  is  per- 
haps not  altogether  without  warrant.  For  without  going 
so  far  as  to  endorse  the  great  Blowitz's  own  dictum, 
"Yesterday  there  were  only  two  men  in  Europe — Bismarck 
and  Blowitz — to-day  there  is  only  one,"  there  are  few 
more  entertaining  creatures  than  the  great  little  man  who 
imagines  he  manages  the  affairs  of  the  world  by  the  aid  of 
the  Parisian  wire  of  the  Times. 
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WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE? 

ENGLISH,  OF  COURSE. 

In  Macmtilaris  Magazine  for  March,  Mr.  C.  K.  Haines 
justifies  the  belief  which  is  in  all  of  us,  that  the  universal 
language  of  the  world  will  be  English.  He  says  :— 

English  is  gaining  ground  fast  in  many  ways.  In  Ger- 
many again  English  has  taken  the  place  of  French  as  the 
first  foreign  language  to  be  learnt.  In  Russia  it  is  the  same. 
Dr.  Lansdell,  writing  in  1883,  says  that  to  speak  English  in 
Russia  and  Siberia  was  becoming  more  fashionable  than  to 
speak  French.  He  further  asserts  that  Russians  prefer  Eng- 
lish to  their  own  language  for  use  in  telegrams,  as  conveying 
more  meaning  in  few  words.  Another  sign  of  the  times 
was  afforded  by  the  conference  respecting  Samoa  in  1889. 
The  deliberations  in  that  conference  were  not  conducted  in 
French  but  English,  for  the  sake  of  the  American  Com- 
missioners, the  German  representatives  being  all  able  to 
speak  in  our  tongue. 

In  uncivilised  regions  the  triumph  of  English  is,  needless 
to  say,  even  more  complete  Dr.  Blyden,  himself  a  Liberian, 
tells  us  that  it  has  everywhere  on  the  coast  of  Africa  driven 
out  all  other  European  languages.  Even  in  the  French 
colony  of  Gaboon  it  is  asserting  itself  against  French  ;  even 
in  the  German  Cameroon  s  it  divides  the  honours  with  German. 
It  has  no  dangerous  rival  in  Africa  except  Arabic.  Portu- 
guese was  the  dominant  language  on  the  west  coast  for  many 
years ;  now  English  is  spoken  continuously  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  the  San  Pedro  River,  a  distance  of  over  800  miles.  The 
Nile  and  the  Niger  and  the  Great  Lakes  are  already  English : 
the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi  will  most  probably  end  by  being 
so ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  can  prevent  our  language 
from  becoming  the  common  language  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent. 

Omitting  all  mention  of  India,  where  English  has  spread 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  Japan  is  said  to  be  adopting  our 
language  wholesale,  the  sign-boards  of  the  shops  being  very 
generally,  and  the  names  of  towns  and  villages  always,  in- 
scribed in  English  as  well  as  Japanese  characters.  A  recent 
traveller  in  Eastern  lands  affirms  to  have  met  many  China- 
men, Malays,  Arabs,  and  fellaheen  who  could  speak  good 
English.  Even  in  the  northern  wilds  of  Siberia,  rarely, 
indeed,  visited  by  civilised  man,  Lieutenant  Palander,  of  the 
Swedish  Expedition  of  1878,  says  that  out  of  more  than 
1,000  natives  the  crew  had  met  there  was  not  one  who  did 
not  know  a  few  words  of  English. 

The  agency  which  has  done,  and  will  do,  the  most  to  make 
English  the  universal  speech  is  colonisation,  and  the  agents 
are  English-speaking  colonists. 

In  a  hundred  years  the  United  States  will  probably  have 
as  many  inhabitants  as  China,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape  will  fall  much 
short  of  half  their  total. 

There  are  already  signs  that  English  is  becoming  the 
literary  language  of  Europe.  Professor  Vamb^ry,  a  Hun- 
garian, published  his  autobiography  first  in  an  English 
dress ;  the  Dutch  author  of  the  "  Sin  of  Joost  Aveling " 
wrote  his  novel,  "  An  Old  Maid,"  in  English  ;  and  the  author 
of  "  The  Crustacea  of  Norway,"  himself  presumably  a 
Norwegian,  frankly  owns  in  his  advertisement  that,  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  circulation  for  his  book,  it  will  be  written 
in  the  English  language. 

Not  only  is  English  practically  certain  to  become  the 
language  of  the  world,  a  result  which  might  have  been  due 
to  accidental  circumstances,  but  it  is  also  by  general  consent 
admitted  to  be  the  fittest  to  survive  in  the  straggle.  With 
respect  to  its  great  qualities  as  a  language  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  the  impartial  authority  of  Jacob 
Grimm,  who,  after  ascribing  to  it  a  veritable  power 
of  expression  such  as  perhaps  never  stood  at  the 
command  of  any  other  language  of  men,  goes  on  to 
say :  "  The  English  language,  which  by  no  mere  accident 
has  prodaced  and  upborne  the  greatest  and  most  predominant 
poet  of  modern  times,  may  with  all  right  be  called  a  world- 
l^Ticnacre,  and  like  the  English  people  seems  destined  to  pre- 


vail with  a  sway  more  extensive  even  than  its  present  over 
all  regions  of  the  globe,  for  in  wealth,  good  sense,  closeness 
of  structure,  no  other  language  now  spoken  deserves  to  be 
compared  with  it." 

There  will  be  an  international  English,  that  literary 
English  which  the  invention  of  printing  has  secured  from 
any  fundamental  corruption,  though  no  doubt  it  will  change 
very  gradually,  and  there  will  be  several  separate  dialects  of 
English,  which  in  time  will  become  unintelligible  to  other 
portions  of  the  English  race.  In  fact,  what  has  already 
happened  in  China  will  happen  elsewhere.  There  the  written 
language  is  understood  all.  over  the  Empire,  but  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Canton  cannot  make  himself  intelligible  to  an  inhabi- 
tant of  PeJdn.  However  that  may  be,  the  speech  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  of  Dryden  and  Swift,  of  Byron  and  Words- 
worth, will  be,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  language  has 
been,  the  speech  of  the  whole  world. 


THE  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  PROTEST  AGAINST  ABCHBISHOP  IRELAND'S  SOLUTION. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  I 
described  the  Faribault  system,  by  which  Archbishop 
Ireland  believed  he  had  discovered  a  practical  solution 
of  the  religious  difficulty  in  public  elementary  schools. 
The  Faribault  system  is  denounced  by  the  Jesuits  as 
being  too  liberal  to  the  Protestants,  but  from  Our  Day 
for  February,  I  learn  that  the  Minneapolis  ministers 
meeting  condemns  the  Faribault  system  as  being  a 
Jesuitical  aggression!  The  report  of  their  committee 
condemns  the  scheme,  as  follows : — 

Your  committee  bring  no  charges  of  bad  faith  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  or  any  school  boards  of  our  State. 
This  is  a  broad  question  of  public  duty  and  interest,  and  after 
most  thorough  and  candid  inquiry,  we  are  compelled  to  the 
conclusions  embodied  in  the  following  resolutions,  viz : — 

Resolved,  That  the  joint  arrangements,  of  the  school  boards 
and  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Faribault  and  Stillwater  use 
public  moneys  and  property  for  the  support  of  schools  wherein 
the  distinctive  doctrines,  creed,  and  tenets  of  a  particular 
sect  are  promulgated  ;  such  arrangements  are  therefore  in 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  and  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

Resolved,  That  were  those  schools  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitution, the  instruction  given  in  connection  with  them,  and 
an  invariable  part  of  them,  Hoes  not  cultivate  due  appre- 
ciation of  and  loyalty  to  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  while  thus  objecting  to  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  schools  of  Faribault  and  Stillwater,  we  recognise 
the  importance  of  the  professed  aim  of  the  movement,  aud 
insist  that  there  is  a  common  Christianity  and  body  of 
ethical  truth  upon  which  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  can 
and  should  unite  for  the  moral  education  of  the  youth  of  our 
country. 

1.  That,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  many  optimists,  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  has 
no  thought  of  retreat  from  the  original  project  of  rigid 
sectarian  training  for  their  children— a  project  thoroughly 
devisive,  and  caring  for  ecclesiastical  propagandism  rather 
than  good  citizenship  of  the  Republic.  , 

2.  This  movement  is  a  part  of  a  widespread  scheme  in 
progress  for  years,  not  the  outgrowth  of  the  liberal  views  and 
wishes  of  a  few  priests.  In  Poughkeepsie  this  arrangement 
has  been  carried  on  for  eighteen  years. 

3.  The  duty  to  resist  beginnings,  always  imperative,  has 
special  urgency  in  this  matter,  because  our  generous  con- 
struction of  religious  liberty,  our  lack  of  centralisation  in 
both  Church  and  State,  make  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  cope 
with  the  vigilant  and  strategic  methods  of  th«  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  holding  fast  to  every  concession,  once 
gained,  whether  right  or  not. 
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POUTICS  AND  PARTIES  IN  GREECE. 

In  the  Revue  Eteuey  of  February  27th,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting and  useful  article,  by  M.  Gaston Deschamps, 
on  "Politics  and  Parties  in  Greece."  In  Greece,  he 
says,  parties  are  innumerable,  but  it  is  not  difference  of 
doctrines  that  causes  the  divisions.  There  is  neither  a 
religious  nor  a  social  question  ;  everybody  is  pretty 
nearly  of  one  opinion,  but  everybody  has  not  the  same 
interests. 

,  For  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  political  history  of 
Greece  has  been  a  sort  of  duel  between  the  clan  of  M. 
Tricoupis  and  the  clan  of  M.  Delyannis.  M.  Tricoupis 
is  described  as  cold,  taciturn,  diligent,  and  Greek  in  race 
and  sentiments,  but  English  in  education,  attitude,  and 
appearance.  His  unpopularity  is  easily  explained.  Under 
his  administration  the  duties  on  the  necessities  of  life 
were  very  heavy,  and  the  Delyannis  party  were  not  slow 
to  point  out  that  he  was  the  oppressor  of  the  people  and 


M  TRICOUPIS. 
(From  a  photograph  by  M.  Mot  rites  and  Co.t  AthtntJ 


the  enemy  of  the  poorer  classes.  Another  grievance 
against  M.  Tricoupis  was  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the 
attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  their  old  national  customs. 
He  wanted  to  make  Greece  a  power  in  Europe,  but  when 
all  his  fine  reforms  cost  so  much  money  the  peasants  did 
not  see  it.  He  is  an  orator,  and  as  such  has  great  confi- 
dence in  the  material  and  moral  forces  of  the  nation. 
This  confidence  is  oxpressed  in  such  noble  and  audacious 
terms,  too,  that  even  M.  Delyannis  is  often  disarmed  by 
it  M.  Delyannis  speaks  with  ease,  but  with  more  ges- 
tures and  less  mastery  over  himself.  He  busies  himself 
more  with  foreign  politics  than  with  home  aflairs. 

In  ordinary  times  Greece  is  reported  to  be  in  a  political 
fever ;  at  election  time  this  fever  borders  on  delirium. 
The  people,  who  have  so  little  to  do,  are  mad  with  delight 
when  they  pet  an  opening  for  their  activity,  and  the 
polling  day  is  anxiously  awaited.  The  Tricoupists  turn 
out  with  olive  branches  in  their  hats  or  button-holes ;  the 


symbol  of  the  Delyannists  is  the  laurel.  The  voting  takes 
place  in  the  churches. 

M.  Delyannis  who  has  been  in  power  since  October, 
1890,  has  been  called  the  king  of   kings,   but  bis 
authority  nevertheless  meets  with   much  opposition 
by   other    "chiefs."     In  Greece  to   be  a  hero  is 
everything.   To  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  living  without 
doing  anything,  it  is  only  necessary  to  promise  to  die  for 
the  country,  but  to  attempt  to  make  the  good  people 
realise  that  it  is  useful  to  have  a  Budget  and  indispen- 
sable to  keep  a  register  of  receipts  and  expenditure  is 
hopeless.    They  will  only  tell  you  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  European  inventions,  and  that  with  a 
good  heart  and  a  good  gun,  and  a  good  rock  from  behind 
which  to  fire  at  one's  ease,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
overthrowing  an  enemy.   Thus  it  needs  courage  indeed 
to  meet  these  ideas,  which  are  so  firmly  anchored  in  the 
heads  of  the  people.    But  M.  Tricoupis  was  not  dis- 
couraged.    His  tragic  and  fatigued  air  stupefied  his 
countrymen.   To  them  he  seemed  to  have  a  strange  con- 
ception of  life,  and  it  was  as  if  he  had  acquired  his  peculiar 
methods  from  countries  where  the  sun  did  not  shine. 
His  enemies  accused  him  of  being  a  foreigner,  but  it  is, 
probably,  this  prejudice  that  will  constitute  bis  future 
strength.    A  Greek  king  would  be  impossible  in  Greece, 
for  the  ties  of  kinship  and  the  ideas  of  equality  which 
are  common  to  all  the  Hellenes  would  make  the  palace 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  labourers  of  the  plains  and 
the  shepherds  of  the  hills.    If  the  Greek  people  do  not 
show  a  very  decided  sympathy  for  M.  Tricoupis,  they 
have  certainly  the  idea  of  an  incontestable  superiority 
in  him  over  which  no  polemics  can  prevail,  and  that  is 
why  the  ex-minister  may  await  with  confidence  the 
return  of  fortune.    Paltry  as  his  country  may  be,  he  is 
a  great  minister. 


A  CHAIR  OF  POSITIVIST  PHILOSOPHY  AT  THE 
COLLEGE  DE  FRANCE. 

According  to  the  Revue  Bleue  and  the  Revue  Scieriti- 
fique,  both  of  February  6th,  the  newly-created  chair  of 
the  general  history  of  the  sciences  at  the  College  de 
France  has  been  converted  into  a  chair  of  Positivist 
philosophy  by  the  nomination  of  M.  Pierre  Laffitte  as  iw3 
first  occupant.  M.  Laffitte,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
recognised  head  of  the  school  of  Auguste  Comte  in 
France,  but  Auguste  Comte  and  his  religion  belong  to 
the  past  as  much  as  do  Abelard  and  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquinas,  and  neither  M.  Laffitte  nor  a  chair  at  the 
College  de  France  can  revive  them.  Moreover,  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  the  "  general  history  of  the 
sciences."  As  if  it  were  possible  that  a  man,  however 
learned  he  might  be,  could  be  a  master  of  all  the  sciences. 
What  a  misfortune  this  is!  Yet  the  new  and  living 
sciences,  full  of  results,  and  promising  still  greater 
results,  are  not  represented.  Demography,  for  instance, 
which  is  the  social  study  of  nations ;  hygiene — all  the 
sciences  of  observation  and  experience  which  have  been 
revived  or  created  by  our  contemporaries,  are  still  without 
a  chair.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  1883  M.  Guizot 
refused  to  found  for  Auguste  Comte  the  very  chair  which 
his  disciple  is  about  to  occupy :  and  now,  after  sixty 
years,  it  is  as  if  reparation  was  due  to  him,  and  was  being 
made  in  the  form  of  this  official  entry  of  Positivism  into 
the  College  de  France. 


Count  von  Roon.— The  Letters  of  Count  Albrecht 
von  Roon,  which  have  been  running  in  the  Deutsche 
Revue  for  two  years  and  more,  are  now  concluded. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN 
PRUSSIAN  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  last  month  all  Germany  has  been  greatly 
stirred  and  exc  ited  over  the  new  Elementary  Education 
Bill.  In  the  February  number  of  the  PreussUche 
Jahrbiicher,  which  is  always  strong  in  educational  articles, 
this  Bill  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  political 
correspondence  over  the  signature  44  D.,"  and  the  article 
is  presumably  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Hans  Delbriick.  The 
main  object  of  the  Government  measure  is  to  make 
religioub  instruction  in  primary  schools  both  denomina- 
tional and  compulsory.  According  to  General  Caprivi, 
the  Government  desires  only  to  counteract  the  Atheism 
which  is  spreading  in  the  country.  "  The  question,"  he 
said,  "  is  not  one  of  Protestantism  against  Catholicism, 
but  one  of  Christianity  against  Atheism,  and  no  purely 
moral  education  not  founded  on  Christian  principles  can 
contend  with  success  against  the  growing  spirit  of 
Atheism."  The  opponents  of  the  Bill  very  naturally  re- 
garded this  insinuation  as  a  declaration  that  they  were 
Atheists,  while  its  supporters  were  Christians,  and  amid 
vehement  hissing  from  the  Liberals  the  Premier,  followed 
by  all  his  ministers,  left  the  House. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  to  which  a  school  happens  to  be  appropriated 
will  have  control  over  the  teaching  and  the  teacher.  In 
cases  where  the  number  of  children  of  one  creed  atten- 
ding a  school  of  some  other  creed  is  over  thirty,  a 
separate  school  may  be  built  for  them,  but  if  the  number 
should  exceed  sixty,  a  separate  school  has  to  be  provided. 
The  teachers,  of  course,  must  be  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion as  the  children  under  their  charge.  Now  the  num- 
ber of  denominations  recognised  by  the  State  is  small, 
therefore  the  Bill  must  be  aimed  against  the  unrecognised 
denominations  ;  in  fact,  it  is  expressly  aimed  against  the 
Freethinkers.  Professor  Virchow  has  very  ably  advanced 
the  objections  of  the  Liberals,  contending  that  natural 
morals  and  mere  artificial  and  dogmatic  morals  are  not 
identical.  Ultimately  the  Bill  was  sent  to-  a  special 
committee  of  twenty-eight  members — nine  Conservatives, 
four  Free  Conservatives,  six  National  Liberals,  six 
Clericals,  one  Pole,  and  two  Radicals.  One  of  the  most 
important  manifestoes  issued  against  the  Bill  is  that  from 
the  Professors  at  the  Berlin  University. 

The  Evangelical  Church,  writes  "  D.,"  stands  in  such 
close  relationship  to  the  State,  that  it  matters  little 
whether  the  Church,  as  such,  is  granted  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less  influence.  It  is  quite  different  with  the 
Catholics.  The  Catholic  Church  is  much  less  closely 
connected  with  the  State,  often  assuming  an  independent 
and  even  hostile  position.  For  it  there  is  no  higher 
principle  than  this  very  independence.  It  is  conscious 
of  its  power,  and  will  not  suffer  the  State  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  Catholic  children.  Not  to  recognise  this 
fact  will  be  to  get  entangled  in  all  sorts  of  disputes. 

And  what  about  the  private  schools  P  Are  they  to  go 
on  as  before,  disseminating  mischievous  "tendencies r" 
For  this  one  reason  it  would  be  well  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  private  schools  as  much  as  possible,  and  thus  exclude 
the  young  almost  entirely  from  any  instruction  but  that 
imparted  by  the  State  schools.  But  then  the  State  should 
be  consistent.  The  first  requirement  of  a  sound  and 
healthy  education  is  that  it  be  without  "tendencies," 
whereas  the  first  thing  demanded  of  the  national 
schools  is  the  putting  down  of  social  democracy, 
and  the  glorification  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty. 
Very  well.  But  a  wrong  meaning  is  apt  to  be 
attached  to  the  term  "social  democracy."  It  may 
be    understood    to    signify    revolution    against  the 


State  and  the  Church,  the  very  opposite  of  what  is 
national,  Christian,  and  moral ;  or  it  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  Socialist  party — to  which  many  people 
be)  long,  who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  revolu- 
tionary "  tendencies,"  but  who  regard  the  party  as  the 
best  representative  of  their  interests.  No  one  has  shown 
more  markedly  that  such  a  distinction  should  be  made 
than  the  German  Emperor  himself,  when  he  summoned 
an  avowed  social  democrat  to  the  great  conference  on 
the  protection  of  workmen.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
"  tendencies  "  feared  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  legislation 
any  more  than  enthusiasm  for  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty 
can  be  enforced  by  law.  With  such  a  bureaucratic  spirit 
at  work  as  that  which  framed  the  bill  now  before  the 
Prussian  Diet,  education  in  the  national  schools,  as  is 
already  the  case  in  the  high  schools,  will  be  paralysed, 
that  is,  the  business  of  education  will  consist  in  the 
observance  of  a  multitude  of  absurd  prescribed  regula- 
tions. The  only  chance,  then,  of  getting  a  liberal  educa- 
tion will  be  in  the  private  schools. 

Henceforward  the  Church  is  to  direct  the  religious 
instruction,  and  the  State  the  more  secular  part  of 
education.  That  is  all  very  well  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  it  will  never  answer  for  Protestants.  More- 
over, the  way  in  which  the  whole  question  is  to  be  settled 
under  the  new  Act  is  outrageous.  Should  the  Regperungs- 
prasident  (Government  President)  decide  against  tne 
clergyman,  a  great  scandal  is  bound  to  follow ; 
should  he,  on  the  other  hand,  favour  the  clergy- 
man the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  will  be 
destroyed,  for  will  he  not  thus  be  practically  branded  a 
heretic  by  the  Government  ?  As  to  the  clause  which 
compels  the  children  of  parents  who  have  left  the  Church 
to  attend  the  religious  instruction  provided  by  the  State, 
Baron  von  Zedlitz,  the  Minister  of  Education,  explained 
that  he  was  desirous  that  the  unhappy  children  of  un- 
believing parents  should  partake  of  tne  same  benefit  as 
he  himself  had  enjoyed.  Children  who  grow  up  without 
any  religious  instruction  whatever  are  no  doubt  much  to 
be  pitied,  but  such  a  method  of  imparting  it  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  is  enough  to  kill 
afi  religion.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  German  Chancellor 
should  be  a  theologian,  but  he  should  at  least  avoid  mak- 
ing use  of  expressions  which  are  only  calculated  to 
wound  the  best  among  German  people. 

In  conclusion  "  D."  ascribes  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
to  political  motives.  The  immediate  result  has  been 
a  split  with  the  National  Liberals.  But  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  dealing  with  powerful  parties.  Either  a 
life  and  death  fight  must  be  waged  against  them ;  or 
concessions  must  be  made  on  both  sides.  The  former 
method,  so  far  as  the  Prussian  State  and  the  Catholic 
Church  are  concerned,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  great 
future  danger  to  the  Fatherland  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  social  democracy  but  in  Ultramontanism.  Nothing 
could  be  more  repulsive  than  that  the  band  of  the  faith- 
ful in  the  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Holy  Coat,  &c., 
should  be  called  on  to  do  common  battle  with  the  social 
democracy.  The  only  way  out  is  to  make  such  concessions 
as  will  satisfy  the  Catholics  without  doing  direct  harm  to 
the  Protestants.  Such  concessions  were  the  exemption  of 
the  Catholic  priests  from  military  service,  and  the  high 
rank  and  external  distinction  shown  to  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.  It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to 
satisfy  two  such  parties  as  the  Centre  and  the  National 
Liberals  with  such  a  Bill,  but  in  both  factions  there  are 
men  who  can  look  beyond  the  hedge  of  party,  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  good  genius  of  Germany  will  preside 
over  the  many  rival  elements,  and  thai  a  wise  and  useful 
law  will  yet  become  the  property  of  the  Fatherland. 
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THE  PALIO-RACES  AT  SIENA. 

A  SOUTHERN  PICTl  RE  BY  A  NORTHERN  PAINTER. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift  has  a  brightly-written  article  by 
Cecilia  Haern,  giving  a  vivid  description  of  the  Palio- 
races  in  Siena.  This  superb  Tuscany  city  is,  in  spite  of 
its  many  charms,  but  little  visited  by  the  average  globe- 
trotter, so  that  a  brief  account  of  the  present-day  mode 
of  celebrating  one  of  its  old-time  customs  may  not  be 
without  interest.  It  may  be  mentioned,  en  passant,  that 
Italian  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  in  Siena,  and 
tourists  should  make  a  point  of  looking  up  the  city — pre- 
ferably, of  course,  at  the  time  of  the  jpa&Vraces,  which 
take  place  on  the  grand  piazza  on  July  2nd  and  August 
16th  each  year. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PALIO  ? 

The  prize  is  a  gold-embroidered  standard  called  a 
paliOf  from  which  the  races  take  their  name,  and  each 
contrade  or  street  is  represented  by  a  horse  whose 
rider  carries  that  contrade's  colours.  The  trophy  is  thus 
run  for  by  the  contrados,  and  the  victorious  contrade 
carries  off  the  palio  and  triumphantly  fixes  it  up  in  its 
own  church  as  a  tribute  to  its  patron  saint.  The  whole 
is,  in  reality,  a  fight  for  superiority  between  the 
several  contrades  —  a  fight,  the  excitement  and 
heat  of  which  will  give  a  fair-  idea  of  what 
the  Republican  party  strifes  of  the  Middle  Ages 
must  have  been.  The  horses  running  do  not  beloog  to 
the  contrades  they  represent.  Neither  sense  of  owner- 
ship nor  love  of  sport  plays  any  part  in  the  race.  Hie 
glory  of  having  worsted  their  rivals  is  all  the 
honour  the  competitors  strive  for,  and  affords  them 
excitement  enough.  The  horses  belong  to  farms  or 
livery  stables,  and  are  offered  by  their  owners  to  the  gala 
committee  for  entry  in  the  races.  The  committee  lets 
the  horses  run  on  trial  round  the  market  place,  and  then 
selects  ten  of  the  best,  or,  to  put  it  in  Cecilia  Haern's  own 
pichy  words,  "  ten  of  the  least  impossible."  These  are 
then  assigned  by  lot  to  ten  of  the  seventeen  contrades 
whose  turn  it  is  to  compete. 

THE  RACE  COURSE. 

The  first  trial  takes  place  already  three  or  four  days 
before  the  real  race  in  the  market-place,  and  what  would 
our  own  horsey  men  say  to  such  a  race-course  as  this 
of  Siena ! 

Shaped  like  a  mussel  or  shell,  it  slants  down  from  all  sides 
towards  the  curved  facade  of  the  Palazzo  del  Commune, 
and  is  strongly  bent  down  towards  the  right,  where  Via 
di  San  Martino  opens  out,  and  rises  on  the  other  hand 
steep  and  rounded  in  the  lower  left  corner  by  Via  del 
Casato.  The  sharp  curve  down  towards  San  Martino  L* 
especially  dangerous,  and  the  hoardings  are  therefore 
placed  high  and  the  place  well-padded  with  bolsters  and 
mattresses,  on  which  more  than  one  excited  jockey  cuts 
a  comic  figure  as  he  topples  down  from  his  perch. 

SIENA  IN  GALA  DRESS. 

A  charming  spectacle,  indeed,  does  Siena  present  m  its 
brilliant  gala  dress.  It  is  one  of  those  high -lying,  Italian, 
Middle  Age  towns  whose  steeples  and  cathedral  cupolas 
are  seen  from  afar  rearing  themselves  towards  the 
heavens.  Red  brick  walls  with  olden  monumental  gates 
encircle  the  town,  and  within  lies  a  whole  world  of  proud 
palaces  and  lovely  squares,  stern  cloisters,  steep  step- 
alleys,  and  picturesque  wells.    Half  of  Siena  has  already 


turned  out  on  the  piazza.  It  is  cattle-market  day  into 
the  bargain,  and  the  whole  town  is  astir  with  handsome 
country  folk — ruddy-cheeked,  sturdy  men,  and  fine- 
figured,  bright-eyed  women  in  large  soft-brimmed  Toscana 
hats.  Contrado  della  Torre  has  been  favoured  by  fortune 
with  the  best  horse,  and  the  air  rings  with  cries  of 
"  Torre ! "  "  Torre  I "  as  the  brisk  little  creature  gallops 
ahead.  Up  by  the  Pallazzo  Cerr^tini  the  great  white 
horse  of  La  Lupa  gains  upon  him,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
anxiously  panting  cries  of  "  Lupa ! "  "  Lupa !  "  seek  to 
drown  the  rest,  but  Torre  wins. 

RELIGION  AND  RACING. 

The  15th  of  August,  the  Madonna's  Ascension  day,  was 
formerly  set  apart  for  the  races,  and,  Siena  being  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  Madonna's  special  protection,  the 
Sienese  on  that  day  gave  full  expression  to  their  national 
pride.  The  fete  day  has  now  been  robbed  of  many  of  its 
old  gorgeous  ceremonies,  but  is  still  one  of  the  grandest 
church  celebrations.  In  the  forenoon  high  mass  is  held 
with  instrumental  music  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  town 
is  literally  thronged.  The  music  is  drowned  in  the  hum 
of  voices,  and  the  splendid  display  of  lovely  silk  and  fine 
white  linen  is  only  seen  glimpse-wise  between  the  surging 
crowds  of  humanity.  There  is  nothing  awe-inspiring  in 
the  sight,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  life  with  its  sea 
of  glowing  faces,  its  dim  sky,  its  fine  buildings,  its 
brilliant  colours,  and  the  large  Toscana  hats  flitting  about 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  relieving  the  brightness  with 
patches  of  white. 

Beautiful  costumes  are  the  order  of  the  pa/to-day.  The 
representatives  of  a  contrade  consist  of  a  chief,  two 
standard-bearers,  five  pages,  a  jockey,  a  groom,  and  a 
drummer.  All  are  attired  in  well-chosen  costumes,  some 
in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  most  d  la  Renais- 
sant.  It  is  no  stage  gaudiness,  but  the  best  that  money 
can  buy — real  velvets,  real  silks.  The  chiefs  are  resplen- 
dent in  helmet  and  armour  of  steel,  and  the  youngest 
pages  are  in  particularly  costly  attire.  Each  contrade 
seeks  to  excel  m  gold  embroideries,  silk  brocades,  artistic 
needlework,  golden  girdles. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FETE. 

The  standard  bearers  are  in  themselves  a  sight  worth 
seeing,  so  thoroughly  do  they  understand  the  poetry  of 
motion,  so  graceful  are  their  gestures  as  they  wave  their 
beautiful  flags  now  playfully  and  with  lightning  swiftness, 
now  slowly  and  with  gravest  majesty.  Even  at  these 
races,  as  at  our  own,  jockeys  are  open  to  bribery,  and  foul 
play  and  intrigues  creep  in.  The  races  over,  the  fences 
are  instantly  broken  down,  and  the  sweat-bathed  victor 
and  his  rider  are  surrounded  by  the  men  and  women  of 
the  contrade  they  represent,  who  shriek,  wave  their  hands 
and  kerchiefs,  laugh  and  cry  with  delight,  leap  into  the 
air  in  frantic  joy  and  fight  to  get  at  and  embrace  and  kiss 
the  jockey  and  his  horse.  Then  the  gold-embroidered 
palio  is  brought  from  the  tribunal  and  tne  crowd  streams 
down  to  the  church  of  the  successful  contrade  to  hoist  the 
token  of  victory  and  take  part  in  the  thanksgiving  mass. 
Meanwhile,  the  defeated  wring  their  hands,  storm,  groan, 
and  wildly  curse  their  respective  patron  saints.  In  the 
evening,  fireworks  blaze  up  on  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele.  The  palaces  round  about  are  illuminated,  the 
windows  glow  dimly  red  "  like  visions  in  a  fever-dream  19 
behind  the  clouds  of  powder  smoke.  Through  the  flaming 
variations  looms  gloomily  in  its  heavy  shadows  the  Palazzo 
del  Commune,  now  blood-red,  now  deeply  yellow.  It  looks, 
writes  Cecilia  Haern,  like  a  fantastic  illumination  of  some 
of  the  pages  of  Siena's  history.  And  hi^h  above  the 
rocket-rain  rises  pure  white  La  Mangia's  glorious  steeple. 
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HOW  TO  SAVE  ITALY. 

A  PRESCRIPTION  BY  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

Mb.  W.  F.  Lord  has  a  very  readable  article  entitled 
"Italia  non  fara  da  se."  He  says  Italy  is  not 
getting  on  —  Italy  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  and 
proves*  his  point  by  a  mass  of  statistics  which  are  very 
curious  reading.  The  mortality  is  something  tremendous. 
The  population  of  Italy  and  of  England  and  Wales  is 
about  the  same,  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  Italy 
from  the  following  diseases  is  as  follows  :— Scarlet  fever, 
2  to  1 ;  diptheria,  3J  to  1 ;  typhoid  fever,  5  to  1  ;  malarial 
fever,  100  to  1 ;  cholera,  7  to  1 ;  smallpox,  32  to  1.  There 
are  far  too  many  officials,  and  their  salaries  are  much  too 
low.    He  says  :— 

A  GOOD  SAD  STORY. 

A  single  example  will  show  more  graphically  than  any 
reasoning  the  result  of  these  starvation  salaries. 

A  landowner  in  Southern  Italy,  rich  and  benevolent,  awoke 
one  morning  to  find  that  his  neighbour  had  manipulated  the 
landmarks  of  the  adjoining  estates  in  such  a  way  as  to  absorb 
from  him  a  very  valuable  piece  of  land.  He  instantly  com- 
menced proceedings  and  shortly  received  a  call  from  the 
pretore,  who  fell  at  his  feet,  burst  into  tears,  and  said :  **  My 
pay  is  £44  a  year ;  it  is  not  much,  but  it  is  all  that  I  have  to 
live  on.  For  the  love  of  mercy  withdraw  your  suit.  Your  case 
is  so  clearly  established  that  I  cannot  but  decide  in  your 
favour.  What  will  happen  ?  Your  adversary  has  retained 
X.,  who  is  a  Deputy.  He  will  go  straight  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  get  me  discharged;  I  shall  be  ruined."  The 
"  Arabian  Nights "  does  not  contain  a  more  grotesque  and 
pathetic  scene. 

Mr.  Lord  maintains  that  the  whole  of  Italy's  genius  is 
unbusiness-like.  In  Florence  there  are  three  different 
kinds  of  police  in  the  street,  with  separate  functions  and 
responsibilities.  If  a  strong  and  capable  reformer  were 
to  arise  in  Italy,  Mr.  Lord  thinks  this  is  the  way  he  would 
speak  to  the  Parliament :  — 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE. 

Get  rid  of  these  hordes  of  unnecessary  officials:  better 
ten  thousand  discontented  eximpiegati  than  ten  million  dis- 
contented voters.  Abolish  these  enormous  taxes  on  trade, 
and  if  this  cannot  be  done  without  immediate  loss  of  income, 
recall  the  expedition  to  Massowah.  Appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  Italians  to  do  away  with  the  endless  courts  of  justice. 
Point  to  the  example  of  Germany,  and  choose  a  healthy 
spot  in  Central  Italy  where  a  man  may  get  judgment 
according  to  law  in  less  than  twelve  years.  If  the 
Italians  will  not  take  up  the  waste  land,  encourage 
foreigners  to  do  so.  Arrange  the  taxes  so  that  the  natural 
ingenuity  of  the  people  may  turn  to  honest  toil  instead 
of  smuggling,  which  now  pays  better.  When  Government 
takes  a  monopoly — as  tobacco — see  that  it  sets  a  good 
example  to  trade  and  not  a  bad  one.  Pay  public  officers 
better,  and  make  them  do  their  work.  Put  a  stop  to  the 
endless  pilfering  in  the  Custom  House  and  on  the  railways. 
Get  money  into  the  country  by  all  honest  and  direct  means, 
and  avoid  wretched  and  ruinous  resources  like  adulterating 
tobacco  and  taxing  the  coupons  of  the  National  Debt. 

The  one  chance  for  Italy  is  that  she  may  bend  her  pride, 
and  consent  to  borrow  an  administrator  from  outside  as  she 
has  already  borrowed  military  advisers.  If  some  thrifty 
Teuton,  trained  in  careful  and  statesmanlike  principles, 
stood  at  the  Finance  Minister's  elbow  as  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  Italy  might  creep  out  of  her  entanglement  and 
advance  far  on  the  road  to  wealth.  Failing  this  perhaps 
remote  chance,  she  must  remain  embarrassed.  "  Italia  non 
fara  da  se/' 


FEMALE  LABOUR  IN  ITALY. 

SOME  INTERESTING  STATISTICS. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Women  v.  Socialism,"  which 
opens  with  a  somewhat  bitter  attack  on  August  Bebel's 
book  bearing  a  similar  title,  the  Nuova  Antologia  pub- 
lishes (February  16th)  some  interesting  statistics  con- 
cerning women's  work  in  Italy.  The  writer,  G.  Bouardo, 
professes  agreement  on  the  woman  question  "  with  the 
Englieh  school  of  Positivist  thought,"  of  which  the  most 
recent  exposition  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  an 
admirable  article  on  the  ''Emancipation  of  Women." 
Hence  he  is  sceptical  as  to  the  permanent  social  advan- 
tage of  women  dividing  the  toils  and  honours  of  the 
labour-market  with  their  husbands  and  brothers.  Italy, 
it  appears,  is  still,  according  to  the  last  census,  in  the 
exceptionable  position  amongst  European  nations  of 
having  a  slight  preponderance  of  the  male  over  the 
female  population.  Thus  the  woman  problem  is  not  as 
acute  as  with  us ;  nevertheless,  as  far  as  the  working 
classes  are  concerned,  the  Italian  woman  takes  upon  her 
shoulders  far  more  than  her  fair  share  of  the  country's 
labour,  especially  as  regards  outdoor  employment,  a  fact 
which  is  easily  apparent  to  every  observant  traveller 
throughout  the  peninsula. 

Of  11,292,000  women  in  Italy  over  the  age  of  nine  years, 
nearly  two  million  are  employed  in  industrial  labour, 
whereas  over  three  million  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
From  the  most  recent  report  published  by  the  director- 
general  of  statistics,  it  would  appear  that  whereas 
men  are  employed  in  a  large  majority  in  all  mining  in- 
dustries and  also  in  wool  manufactures,  women  are 
employed  in  a  majority  in  the  cotton,  linen,  and  jute 
industries,  but  most  especially  irr  every  department  of 
the  silk  trade,  117,000  women  finding  employment  as 
against  17,700  men. 

The  figures  regarding  juvenile  labour — below  the  age 
of  fifteen — are  still  more  striking,  as  showing  at  what  a 
much  lower  age  Italian  girls  go  to  work  than  their 
brothers,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  Hons  share  of  the  house-work  always  falls  on  the 
juvenile  female  members  of  a  fsmily.  From  a  Parlia- 
mentary return  describing  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1886 
for  the  regulation  of  chila  labour,  it  appears  that  during 
the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  62,148 
permits  were  issued  for  juvenile  female  workers, 
as  against  19,956  for  boys.  In  the  silk  trade  alone  over 
38,000  girls  are  employed,  and  only  2,000  boys  ;  and  in  all 
the  industries  tabulated  by  the  director  of  statistics,  we 
find  there  are  47,500  girls  employed,  as  against  22,700 
boys.  No  considerations  are  brought  forward  as  to  the 
probable  effect  on  a  future  generation  of  such  premature 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  child-bearing  portion  of  the 
community. 

In  conclusion  the  author  maintains  that  both  in  oppor- 
tunities for  work,  in  healthiness  of  employment,  and 
especially  in  increased  remuneration,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  women  will  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
women  at  any  previous  epoch.  Hence,  he  protests 
energetically  against  Bebel's  wholesale  condemnation  of 
the  attitude  of  modern  society  towards  the  female  sex. 
In  one  point  alone  he  admits  the  barbarity  of  the  Italian 
law  towards  women,  i.e.,  in  regard  to  the  much  vexed 

Question  of  the  "  recherche  de  la  paternity,"  in  which  the 
talian  penal  code  imposes  the  same  burdensome  pro- 
hibitions as  have  been  so  bitterly  denounced  in  France  of 
late  years. 
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A  PAGE  OF  RECENT  SOUTH  AFRICAN  HISTORY. 

FROM  A  DUTCH  POINT  OP  VIEW. 

Mb.  W.  F.  Andbibssen,  in  Vragen  des  Ttjds  for  February, 
publishes,  under  the  above  title,  a  severe  indictment 
against  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  Chartered  Company. 
Their  action,  he  says,  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
traditional  English  policy  of  greed  and  intolerance  and 
philanthropy  falsely  so-called,  which  has  gradually  driven 
the  unoffending  Boer  (whose  only  demand  is  "a  free 
held  and  no  neighbours  ")  out  of  Cape  Colony  into  Natal, 
out  of  Natal  into  the  Transvaal,  and  is  now  expelling 
him  thence  into  Mashonaland  and  Bechuanaland,  and 
then  heading  him  off  with  the  Company's  charter 
and  the  rights  of  native  tribes.  He  feels  ill  at 
ease  if  he  can  see  from  his  front  door  the 
smoke  of  another  chimney;  and  so,  as  popula- 
tion increases,  no  wonder  he  wants  to  inspan  and  trek 
for  the  north  and  freedom.  If  the  free  north  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  vacant  and  unoccupied,  it  would,  indeed, 
be  the  height  of  unwarrantable  interference  to  grudge  it 
to  him ;  but  it  is  not,  and  though  we  have  plenty  of  un- 
just and  violent  acts  to  accuse  ourselves  of,  we  need  not 
cry  peccavi  for  restraining  him  from  exterminating  and 
enslaving  the  former  occupants — even  at  the  risk  of 
enduring  a  multiplied  prospect  of  chimneys. 

"  THE  NEW  BEPUBLIC." 

The  Republics  of  Stellaland  and  Goshen — the  result  of 
a  westward  trek  some  years  back — were  knocked  on  the 
head  in  1884,  when  the  British  Protectorate  over  Bech- 
uanaland was  recognised,  which  created  much  ill-feeling 
in  spite  of  the  concessions  made  to  the  Transvaal  in  the 
same   treaty.     This  state   of   things   was   not  im- 

Cred,  when,  as  Mr.  Andriessen  puts  it,  the 
re  trekked  to  the  assistance  of  Dinizulu,  (he 
is  so  far  accurate  that  he  does  not  say  Dinizulu  asked 
them  to  help  hito!)  against  Zibebu,  and  had 
16,200  square  kilometres  of  Zulu) and  assigned  them  as  a 
reward.  With  great  difficulty  England  was  persuaded  to 
recognise  this  "New  Republic '*  in  1886,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  Boers  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  coast. 

THE  BOEBS  AND  THE  ZULUS. 

By  the  bye,  it  is  not  only  Dutch  writers  who  have  mis- 
represented, this  transaction;  the  same  account  has 
appeared  over  and  over  again  in  English  periodicals  and 
books  of  reference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  blue- 
book  papers  to  prove  that  the  Boers  thrice  offered  their 
assistance  to  the  Zulus,  and  were  thrice  refused — 
twice  by  Cetewayo,  and  once  by  Ndabuko  (acting  for 
Dinizulu).  They  were  at  last  driven  into  the  cession 
by  sheer  force  on  the  part  of  the  Boers — the  territory 
being  afterwards  formally  handed  over  by  Sir  A. 
Havelock. 

But  this  grievance— to  return  to  Mr.  Andriessen — is 
as  nothing  to  the  Swaziland  grievance.  After  using 
undue  influence  with  Umbandine,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
rightful  heirs,  the  Transvaal  Boers,  we  cut  off  the  latter 
from  the  sea,  by  the  Convention  of  1891,  and  refused 
them  the  right  of  making  treaties  with  native  chiefs  on 
their  own  account. 

THE  BANTAILAND  CONCESSION. 

So  far,  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  South 
Africa  Company — but  now  comes  the  greatest  grievance 
of  all.  A  certain  Mr.  Adendorff  had  obtained  from  two 
native  chiefs  an  extensive  concession  in  Banyailand, 
between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Sabi — south  of  what  is 
now  known  as  Mashonaland,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  forming  part  of  it.  The  Transvaal  Boers 
were  restless,  and  ripe  for  another  trek,  and  a  fresh  "  New 
Republic/'  Mr.  Rhodes  disputed  the  validity  of  the 
Adendorff  concession,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole 


country  of  which  Banyailand  formed  a  part,  was  subject 
to  Lobengula. 

Mr.  Adendorff,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the 
three  chiefs,  Kutu,  Chibi,  and  China  (two  of  whom  had 
signed  the  concessions),  were  independent  of  Lobengula — 
had,  indeed,  no  suzerain.  They  had,  in  former  times, 
been  subject  to  a  great  chief  called  Titima — but  Titima 
had  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place. 
(The  probabilities  are,  we  may  remark,  that  Titima  had 
been  "  eaten  up"  by  Lobengula.  If  so,  according  to  native 
custom,  his  rights  would  pass  to  his  conqueror,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  right.) 

THE  GBEAT  NOBTH  TBEK. 

The  excitement  was  great — not  only  in  the  Transvaal, 
but  throughout  South  Africa.  The  Boers  were  sure  of  the 
justice  of  their  position,  and  no  threats  would  make  them 
relinquish  it.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the  principal 
towns  to  call  people  to  join  the  great  trek.  Mr. 
Andriessen  says  —  though  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
some  mistake  here— that  in  a  short  time  20,000  armed 
men  had  given  in  their  names.  The  movement  derived 
strength  from  the  adhesion  of  men  like  Joubert,  Malan, 
Coetsee,  and  Henning  Pretorius.  All  was  ready  when 
the  Afrikander  Bond  were  induced  to  use  their  influence 
against  the  trek,  and  President  Kruger,  much  against 
his  will,  and  under  strong  pressure  from  England,  issued 
his  proclamation  of  April  25th,  1891,  forbidding  all  Trans- 
vaal burghers  to  take  part  in  the  trek,  and  declaring  that 
those  who  persisted  in  going  did  so  at  their  own  risk  and 
responsibility. 

THE  AFFAIB  OP  COLONEL  FEBBBTBA. 

One  L^cdred  and  twelve  Boers,  with  some  thirty  or  forty 
waggons,  disregarded  the  proclamation,  and  trekked  on  on 
their  own  account.  It  will  be  remembered  how,  last  June, 
five  of  them  crossed  the  Limpopo.  Col.  Ferreira  was 
arrested  by  Dr.  Jameson,  and  the  other  four  returned  the 
way  they  came.  It  was  only,  says  Mr.  Andriessen,  through 
the  friendly  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Boers  that  a 
fight  was  averted. 

A  BOEB  WAB  SOONER  OB  LATEB. 

The  trek  has  been  put  a  stop  to,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet.  The  Boers  have  gone  and  viewed  Mashonaland  and 
found  it  fruitful  and  good,  and  they  are  not  afraid  of  the 
fevers  which  prevail  in  some  parts.  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
issued  liberal  invitations  to  Dutch  Afrikanders  to  settle 
in  the  Company's  territories,  promising  them  all  manner 
of  advantages,  but  really  (says  Mr.  Andriessen)  hoping  to 
make  use  of  them  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  Matabeles, 
which  may  be  delayed,  but  cannot  be  wholly  averted. 
But,  he  adds,  his  compatriots  are  not  to  be  caught  in  that 
way,  and,  in  fact,  are  not  such  fools  as  they  look.  They  will- 
settle  in  Mashonaland,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  have* 
settled  there,  they  will  have  their  Republic,  even  if  they 
have  to  fight  for  it.  "  The  freedom-loving  emigrants  can 
never  tolerate  British  supremacy  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet  to  predict  that  a 
second  war  for  freedom  will  take  place  north  of  the 
Limpopo,  though  it  may  probably  be  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  the  first." 

THE  BOEB  MUST  AND  WILL  TBEK. 

"The  Boers  have,  once  for  all,  determined  to  trek. 
Those  at  Standerton  have  openly  intimated  that  they  have 
Swaziland  in  their  mind,  while  a  number  of  Free  State 
families  have  settled  at  Zoutpansberg,"  waiting  to  cross 
the  northern  border.  All  South  Africa  is  in  a  ferment,  and 
the  calmest  day  may  be  followed  by  weeks  of  storm  and 
tempest.  The  Boers  may  be  keeping  quiet  (the  article 
was  written  in  August,  1891),  but  they  are  saving  up  the 
strength  that  is  to  stand  them  in  good  stead  when  the  hour 
is  come. 
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THE  GERMANS  IN  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA. 

M.  Charles  de  Coutouly,  in  the  Heme  des  Deux 
Monde*  of  February  1st,  in  the  second  instalment  of 
his  article  on  the  Cape  (the  first  part  of  which  was  noticed 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  January)  devotes  an  entire 
section  to  considering  the  position  of  the  Germans  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  He  reviews  the  history  of  the 
occupation  of  Damaraland,  "  the  most  thankless  country 
in  the  world,"  a  region  of  which  a  German  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  "  a  dog  would  howl  if  he  only  looked  at 
it,"  and  remarks  that  it  is  not  likely  any  sane  nation 
would  covet  such  a  country  for  its  own  sake.  This  being 
so,  it  is  natural  that  the  Afrikanders  should  think  the 
annexation  but  a  pretext,  and  Damaraland  only  a  "  wait- 
ing-room," whence,  when  the  time  is  come,  German  forces 
may  issue  to  pounce  on  the  Cape  Colony.  Indeed,  our 
author  seems  to  think  they  have  every  reason  for  such  a 
fear.  Facts,  which  by  themselves  would  signify  nothing — 
the  race-affinity  between  Dutch  and  Germans,  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  German  settlers  in  various 
parts  of  the  Colony — become  ominous,  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  official  occupation  of  Damaraland.  "  Thus,"  he  says, 
"  the  German  enigma  has  become  an  Afrikander  night- 
mare." 

GERMAN  MISSIONARIES  AS  POLITICAL  PIONEERS. 

What  is  certain — he  goes  on  to  say — is  that  the  first 
indications  of  German  designs  en  South  Africa  date  from 
the  constitutional  crisis  at  the  Cape.  They  first  became 
perceptible  when  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  began  to  fall  out 
with  the  Cape  Parliament  in  1868.  In  that  year  the 
Rhenish  Mission  decided  to  throw  forward  its  out-posts 
into  the  No -Man's  Land  behind  Walfisch  Bay.  By 
Bismarck's  advice,  the  missionaries,  before  leaving  Europe, 
waited  on  Lord  Derby  (then  Lord  Stanley)  to  know 
whether  England  claimed  any  jurisdiction  in  that  region  ; 
they  received  an  evasive  answer,  but  no  collision  took 
place  on  their  arrival.  Fifteen  years  later  arose  Herr 
Luderitz  ("  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  S.  W.  Africa  ")  and 
the  German  Navy  did  the  rest.  Lord  Beacons  field,  it  is  true, 
had,  in  the  meantime,  become  uneasy,  and,  in  1874,  pro- 
claimed Walfisch  Bay  a  British  possession,  while  the  Cape 
Colony  annexed  a  few  small  islands  off  AngraPequena.  And 
the  moral  of  it  all  is,  according  to  M.  de  Coutouly,  that — 
whether  it  be  the  result  of  a  pre-conceived  plan,  or  of 
the  natural  course  of  events — the  seed  of  all  this  was 
sown  in  the  very  hour  when  the  Cape  was  about  to 
receive  Home  Rule — that  is  to  say,  enter  upon  an  era  of 
•difficulties. 

HETEROGENEOUS  ELEMENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"  Physically,  North  Africa  has  many  features  in  common 
with  South  Africa ;  politically,  the  difference  is  great.  In  the 
former,  we  can  count,  all  told,  a  Mussulman  empire,  a  French 
colony,  a  protectorate,  a  Turkish  province,  and  a  vassal 
State;  we  may,  if  we  like,  add  the  nomadic  Moorish 
tribes.  Now  take  the  triangle  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
Here  we  have  three  or  even  four  kinds  of  British  posses- 
sions :  the  self-governing  colony— the  Cape  ;  the  colony 
dependent  on  London — Beohuanaland  ;  a  cross  between 
the  two — Natal;  an  ill-defined  specimen — Basutoland. 
We  have  an  absolutely  independent  republic — the  Orange 
Free  State;  and  one  half  under  English  control — the 
Transvaal.  We  have  two  English  protectorates,  one 
effectual,  in  North  Bechuanaland,  the  other  only 
nominal,  on  the  Pondoland  coast.  Finally,  we  have 
native  kingdoms,  a  German  protectorate,  and,  bounding 
all  of  them,  three  spheres  of  influence — British,  German, 
and  Portuguese.  It  is  a  regular  museum  of  political 
And  administrative  types ! " 


THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  INVA8ION. 

In  this  respect,  M.  de  Coutouly  thinks  the  outlook  is 
very  black  for  the  Cape  colonists.  There  are  no  defences 
to  speak  of,  except  the  forts  at  Simon's  Town,  which  are 
by  no  means  impregnable ;  and  an  independent  colony 
does  not  care  to  see  Cape  Town  surrounded  with  elaborate 
fortifications,  and  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison.  And 
the  colonial  Volunteer  force— if  we  may  take  his  word 
for  it— is  almost  beneath  contempt.  The  official  enquiry 
of  last  year  proves  that  self-government,  a  very  good 
thing  in  politics,  has  disastrous  consequences  when 
applied  to  military  service.  The  Cape  volunteers,  accord- 
ing to  him,  enter  their  names,  and  then  drill  or  not 
pretty  much  as  they  please.  Discipline  is  nowhere,  and 
the  marksmanship  baa.  They  will  never  be  fit  for  any- 
thing, unless  it  is  made  impossible  to  join  for  less  than  a 
year,  and  to  leave  before  the  expiry  of  this  period,  except 
for  weighty  reasons  and  under  special  authorisation. 


THE  MAORIES  OF  TO-DAY. 

In  the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  for  March,  Mr. 
Thornton  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  Maories, 
amongst  whom  he  lives.  They  are  dying  out,  he  says, 
not  because  they  are  vicious,  but  because  they  are  very 
filthy  and  do  not  know  how  to  wear  clothes. 

HOW  THEY  DIB. 

Of  the  appalling  number  of  deaths  which  annually  occur 
from  what  may  be  literally  termed  galloping  consumption,  a 
large  proportion  is  attributable  to  the  insane  use  of  European 
articles  of  dress.  A  Maori  woman,  visiting  town,  parades 
the  streets  muffled  to  the  eyes  in  flannels  and  furs,  rags  and 
wraps  of  every  description.  "Returned  home,  these  are  all 
cast  aside  and  replaced  by  a  thin  cotton  bodice  and  a  chintz 
petticoat.  Thus  scantily  clothed  she  squats  down  before  a  fire 
outside  the  house,  and  cooks  the  family  meal.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  the  men ;  a  thick  woollen  shirt  to-day,  to- 
morrow a  thin  cotton  one.  Overcoats  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  in  the  winter  time,  but  are  religiously  worn 
daring  warm  weather.  The  favourite  lounge  is  damp  grass, 
the  most  popular  building  site  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  What 
wonder  is  it  that  death  reaps  a  rich  harvest  from  habits  like 
these,  and  that  each  census  return  as  it  appears  shows  the 
Maori  population  to  be  steadily  decreasing  ? 

THE  GROWTH  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

It  is  true  that  the  Maories  drink,  but  I  am  delighted  to 
hear,  on  Mr.  Thornton's  authority,  that  temperance  is 
making  headway  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand. 

All  available  testimony  on  this  point— and  I  have  gathered 
it  from  the  best  informed  testimony— seems  to  show  that 
drinking,  as  a  practice,  is  rapidly  on  the  decrease  amongst 
them.  In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  similar 
decrease   is   manifest  amongst  the   European  colonists. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  MAORI. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Maori  is  that  he  excels  in 
anything  that  does  not  require  continued  strain. 

Maories  are  excellent  at  a  spurt.  They  will  throw  them- 
selves body  and  soul  into  a  sudden  effort,  and  will  not  rest 
satisfied  with  partial  success.  What  they  do,  they  like  to 
do  quickly  and  well ;  sustained  application  is  against  the 
grain.  This  is  why  the  younger  Maories  prefer  football  to 
cricket,  and  the  older  ones  sheepshearing  to  regular 
farming.  And  so  with  sheep-shearing;  a  couple  of 
months'  downright  hard  work,  with  payment  by  results, 
has  a  great  charm  for  the  Maori — tar  greater  than  the  twelve 
months'  humdrum  work  of  the  farmer.  The  Maori  shearer 
will  shear  more  sheep  in  a  day  than  the  average  Englishman, 
and  be  will  do  his  work  more  efficiently,  proving  himself  at 
all  points  the  better  workman.  He  is,  besides,  less  exacting 
in  the  matter  of  food  and  accommodation,  more  reasonable, 
and  less  disposed  to  grumble.  And  so  we  find  squatters 
universally  preferring  Maori  shearers  to  English. 
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THE  CULT  OF  THE  GHOSTLY. 

The  unanimous  verdict  of  all  those  who  have  read 
<<  More  Ghost  Stories  "  is  that  it  represents  an  immense 
advance  upon  "  Real  Ghost  Stories.1'  "  More 
Ghost  Stories "  has  had  the  extraordinary  good 
fortune  to  please  the  most  diverse  classes  of 
readers.  A  Catholic  priest  came  down  to  the  office 
the  other  day  to  say  that  he  had  read  every  word 
of  our  New  Year's  number,  and  was  immensely  delighted 
to  find  that,  studying  the  subject  from  an  entirely  in- 
dependent standpoint,  I  had  arrived  at  exactly  the 
same  conclusions  as  the  Catholic  Church.  "  If  you  had 
studied  for  the  priesthood  you  could  not  have  stated 
more  precisely  the  views  of  Rome." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Theosophists,  whose  faith  is 
declared  in  the  Month  to  be  of  a  devil,  are  equally 
pleased  with  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived, 
although  Mrs.  Besant  somewhat  regrets  a  passage  in  the 
"Plea  for  the  Tar  Barrel."  Still  more  strange 
to  say,  the  Spiritualists,  judging  from  their  interest- 
ing weekly  organ  Light,  concur  almost  entirely  with 
the  warnings  that  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
utter  as  to  the  danger  of  reckless  and  indiscriminate 
experimentalising.  The  comments  of  the  press  have  been  i 
almost  without  exception:  complimentary,  it  being  the 
declared  opinion  of  our  critics  that,  for  thrilling 
interest  and  suggestiveness,  "More  Ghost  Stories,"  is 
unrivalled.  The  interest  which  the  subject  has  excited 
may  be  said  literally  to  extend  all  over  the  earth.  From 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world,  I  receive  letters  from 
correspondents  who  have  had  more  or  less  mysterious 
experiences  which  they  desire  to  elucidate  by  the  aid  of 
the  latest  researchers  in  occult  things. 

I  have  also  had  some  curious  experiences  of  my  own 
which  demand  further  investigation.  If  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  phenomena  point  are  substantiated,  we  are  in 
a  fair  way  of  establishing,  on  an  uncontrovertible  basis, 
as  a  scientific  and  ascertained  fact,  the  existence  of 
intelligences  other  than  those  which  are  encased 
in  the  ordinary  material  of  human  bodies.  Evi- 
dence as  to  the  facts  of  clairvoyance  and  of  the  reality 
of  the  Double  accumulates,  and  I  have  already  in  hand 
the  compilation  of  yet  a  third  ghostly  publication  to  be 
issued  at  Midsummer,  under  the  title  of  "  Ghosts  up 
to  Date."  To  many,  ghosts  at  Midsummer  will  no 
doubt  seem  an  anachronism,  but  that  is  simply  because 
the  ordinary  person's  ideas  of  a  ghost  are  conventional 
and  false.  Ghosts,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  just  as 
rife  at  Midsummer  as  at  Midwinter,  and  as 
we  shall  have  more  time  to  prepare  "Ghosts  up 
to  Date"  than  we  had  either  for  "  Ileal  Ghost  Stories'' 
or  "  More  Ghost  Stories,"  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able,  in 
our  third  publication,  to  satisfy  even  the  most  incredu- 
lous that  we  have  not  been  for  the  last  few  months  on  a 
wild  goose  chase  after  chimeras.  It  is  no  use  putting 
your  hand  to  such  a  thing  as  this  and  then 
drawing  back.  We  have  got  to  put  the  thing  through, 
and  I  renew  my  invitation  to  all  those  persons 
who  have  had  experiences  of  the  Double,  or  of  clair- 
voyance, or  of  ghosts,  properly  so-called,  to  communicate 
with  me.  I  have  now  two  invitations  to  spend  a  holiday 
in  haunted  houses,  but  what  with  the  County  Council  Elec- 
tion and  the  imminent  approach  of  the  General  Election, 
I  am  afraid  the  ghosts  will  have  to  wait  a  bit.  Others  who 
have  more  leisure  will,  I  hope,  furnish  me  with  the  infor- 
mation which  is  necessary.  What  is  wanted  is  to  have 
evidence  that  will  satisfy,  say,  Mr.  Ray  Lankester  and 
Mr  Maskelyne,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  in 
question. 


CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

▲    FRENCH  CRITICISM. 

Taking  as  his  text  the  murder  of  the  boy  Martin  by 
John  Conway  at  Liverpool,  last  Whitsuntide,  M.  Julien 
Decrais  discusses  in  some  detail  in  the  Hevue  des 
Deux  Mondes  for  February  15th,  the  difference  between 
French  and  English  criminal  procedure.  After  telling 
the  story  of  the  murder  and  Conway's  arrest,  M  Decrais 
explains  the  usages  of  the  police  court  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  coroner.  It  does  not,  he  says,  seem  quite 
intelligible  why  the  Coroner's  Court  should  possess  the 
right— supposing  a  murder  to  have  taken  place— of 
declaring  who  is  guilty.  He  describes  the  inquest,  and 
then  goes  on  to  say : 

"  This  procedure  may,  perhaps,  appear  diffuse  and  com- 
plicated. The  question  is,  whether  or  not  it  is  favourable 
to  the  accused.  The  latter  has  been  carefully  nut  on  his 
guard  against  himself.  He  has  been  recommended  not  to 
speak,  lest  his  words— passionate,  or  simply  indiscreet — 
should  be  used  against  him.  However  bad  his  ante- 
cedents may  be,  no  one  recalls  them  to  him,  for  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  act  he  is  accused  of. 
Still  better,  he  has  not  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  any  juge  d?  instruction,  operating  with  closed 
doors,  one  of  those  torturing  interrogatories  where  the 
greatest  coolness  and  the  firmest  reason  may  so  easily 
be  confused.  No  one  tries,  to  extort  revelations  from  him 
by  letting  him  hope  that  his  confessions  will  be  rewarded, 
later  on,  by  leniency  on  the  part  of  his  judges.  Besides, 
as  all  depositions  are  heard  in  public,  there  is  no  risk  of 
their  being  inspired  by  vengeance  or  hatred.  We  must 
insist  strongly  on  the  wisdom  of  this  procedure.  The 
weak  point  is  not  here — we  must  seek  it,  rather,  [in  the 
excessive  number  of  jurisdictions  to  which  the  accused  is 
subject.  When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  inquest,  the 
coroner's  jury  pronounces  against  him ;  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tribunal  presided  over  by  the  magistrate 
remands  him  to  the  assizes ;  two  courts  of  justice  have, 
indirectly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  the  way,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  guilty  party  to  his  real  judges,  the  jury  of  the  assize 
court.  Could  these  latter,  even  if  they  wished,  abstract 
from  their  minds  a  twice-uttered  decision,  which 
acquires  still  greater  authority  from  the  publicity  of  the 
discussion  ?  Will  they  not,  in  spite  of  themselves,  be 
influenced  by  these  preliminary  investigations  ?  and  will 
they  be  enabled  to  keep  the  clearness  of  intellect  so 
necessary  to  those  who  hold  a  fellow-creature's  life  or 
honour  in  their  hands  ?  And  when  the  grand  jury,  in 
finding  a  true  bill,  overwhelms  him,  perhaps  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  trial,  with  a  third  presumption  of  guilt, 
may  we  not  say  that  the  chances  are,  the  definitive 
decision  will  only  be  the  reflex  of  an  opinion  so  often 
repeated?  No  doubt  we  may  appeal  to  the  universal 
respect  which  in  EDjland  attaches  to  the  situation  of 
the  defendant.  The  press — we  do  not  overlook  the  fact 
—carefully  abstains  from  connecting  violent  or  injurious 
epithets  with  the  name  of  the  suspected  individual.  To 
all  the  world  he  is,  and  remains,  simply  the  prisoner ;  and 
in  this  respect  discipline  is  strictly  observed.  But  the 
jurors  are  plain  men,  without  much  feeling  for  subtle 
distinctions  in  terms.  Their  consciences  may  be  too 
sensitive  and  docile  to  resist  moral  pressure  and  dis- 
regard the  indications  furnished  by  these  successive  juris- 
dictions. We  can  very  well  understand  the  arraignment 
before  the  police  magistrate,  yet  even  that  would  gain  by 
being  made  shorter  and  prevented  from  encroaching  on 
the  solemn  debate  of  the  assizes.  But  why  does  not  the 
coroner's  court  confine  itself  to  determining  the  cause  of 
death  ?  Why  should  it  pronounce  a  verdict  against  the 
accused?" 
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A  PLEA  FOR  FINLAND. 

By  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman. 
In  Macmillaris  Magazine  for  March  Mr.  Freeman  has 
a  brief,  but  interesting  and  characteristic,  article  on 
Finland :-- 

At  this  moment  the  most  interesting  political  study  in 
Europe  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.  It  is  the  land 
which,  more  than  any  other,  throws  light  on  our  own  con- 
troversies of  the  moment.  The  name  of  Finland  has  been 
constantly  brought  by  way  of  example  into  late  discussions 
on  the  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  And  it  is  almost  the 
only  land,  outside  the  dominions  of  our  own  sovereign,  which 
has  been  brought  into  such  discussions  with  any  measure 
of  reason.  Finland  is  the  example  which  is  likely  to  prove 
most.  If  any  man  is  unwise  enough  to  fancy  that  Home 
Rule  is  some  theoretical  device  which  was  never  tried  before, 
and.  which,  if  tried,  is  in  its  own  nature  destined  to  failure, 
let  &im  learn  better  by  looking  at  the  wonderful  success  of 
Home  Rule  in  Finland,  a  success  on  which  assuredly  the 
wisest  statesman  could  not  have  reckoned  beforehand. 

But  in  Finland,  Swedes  and  Fins,  thongh  they  may  have 
their  disputes  on  smaller  matters,  are  united  in  a  common 
purpose  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  common  country.  Are 
those  rights  threatened  ?  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  speak 
with  certainty  either  way.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  feeling  of 
coming  danger  has  long  been  spreading  over  the  country. 
The  present  Tzar  and  Grand  Duke  has  held  the  Diets  of  his 
Grand  Duchy  regularly,  even  more  frequently  than  his  father. 
But  he  will  not  go  on  doing  so  if  he  listens  to  the  clamours 
of  a  large  part  of  his  Russian  subjects. 

Besides  this  generally  threatening  temper  in  Russia,  the 
immediate  ground  of  dread  is  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion, Russian  and  Finnish,  to  codify  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Finland.  Patriotic  Finlanders,  Swedish  and  Finnish,  say 
that  it  is  better,  to  let  well  alone.  They  do  not  know  what 
44  codification  "  may  mean,  and  whatever  it  means,  they  had 
rather  not  have  it  just  now. 

,  Rumour,  points  to  projected  changes  of  no  small  moment. 
If  some  schemes  that  are  believed  to  be  under  discussion  are 
carried  out,  the  political  and  religious  independence,  the  very 
national  being,  of  the  Finnish  nation  is  to.  be  blotted  out. 
The  national  Church,  secured  by  the  plighted  word  of  the 
first  conqueror,  is  to  sink  to  the  position  of  a  tolerated  sect! 
while  the 'Orthodox  creed— to  Russia  a  cherished  badge  of 
national  life',  to  .Finland  the  very  opposite— is  to.  be  set  in  its 
place  as  the  established  religion  of  the  Grand  Duchy  as  well 
as  of  the  empire.  Offices  in  Finland  are,  it  is  said,  to  be 
opened  to  all  subjects  of  the  Russian  Grown,  including  men 
to  whom  both  the  languages  of  Finland  may  be  unknown. 
And,  though  the  Diet  may  still  possibly  be  allowed  to  meet; 
yet  it  is  believed  that  a  change  is  coming  by  which  the  Grand 
Duke  may,  if  he  think  good,  legislate  in  Finland,  as  in  Russia, 
of  his  own  will,  whether  the  estates  of  the  Duchy  consent  or 
no. 

Grievous  indeed  it  would  be  if  the  cherished  rights  of  this 
interesting  corner  of  Europe,  so  rich  in  memories  of  early 
days  and  early  races,  should  be  swept  away  out  of  mere 
caprice.  It  was  sad  when  the  last  trace  of  the  liberties  of 
Poland  was  blotted  out ;  but  Poland  had  at  least  twice  re- 
volted ;  even  from  Alexander  the  Second  we  could  not  look 
for  a  virture  so  superhuman  that  no  king  or  commonwealth 
ever  practised  it,  the  virtue  of  letting  a  people  go  simply 
because  they  wish  to  be  let  go.  But  all  that  Alexander  the 
Third  is  called  on  to  do  is  simply  to  do  nothing,  to  leave 
alone  the  good  work  which  Alexander  the  First  began  and 
which  Alexander  the  Second  carried  to  perfection .  Well  may  the 
world  weep,  well  may  Russia  and  Finland  weep,  for  the  day 
when  the  murderer's  hand  cut  short  the  high  career  of  the 
Deliverer.  Had  he  lived,  we  should  not  have  seen  Bulgaria 
driven  to  see  friends  in  the  Turk  and  the  Austrian  rather 
than  in  the  son  and  the  people  of  him  who  set  her  free. 
Had  he  lived,  there  would  have  been  no  fear  of  Finland  being 
dragged  down  to  the  level  of  Russia ;  there  might  have  been 
a  hope  of  Russia  being  lifted  up  to  the  level  of  Finland.  The 


prospect  is  gloomy,  gloomiest  of  all  is  it  for  those  who  wished 
the  father  God  speed  on  every  step  of  his  path  of  glory,  and 
who  mourn  the  more  that  they  have  to  look  out  with  fear 
and  trembling  for  every  coming  step  in  the  path  of  the  son. 
It  would  be  grievous  if  the  cause  of  Finnish  freedom 
should  be  turned  to  the  base  purposes  of  the  vulgar  slanderers 
of  Russia,  of  those  who  seem  to  take  a  fiend's  delight  in 
stirring  up  strife  between  the  two  Powers  who  are  called 
above  all  others  to  the  deliverance  of  the  South -eastern 
lands.  It  is  for  them  to  speak  to  whom  Russia,,  her  people 
and  her  rulers,  are  simply  like  the  people  and  tne 
rulers  of  any  other  nation;  it  is  for  them  who 
can,  in  the  case  of  Russia  as  in  any  other  case, 
applaud  wise  and  righteous  dealing  and  condemn  dealing 
which  is  unwise  and  unrighteous.  In  the  great  meeting  of 
December,  1876,  the  meeting  which  saved  as  from  a  war 
'  yet  more  needless  and  unrighteous  than  that  of  1854,  no 
name  drew  forth  louder  cheers  than  every  mention  of 
Russia,  her  people,  and  her  prince.  And  those  cheers  were 
.well  deserved.  Those  who  raised  them  then,  who  would 
raise  them  again  in  the  like  case,  would  hardly  raise  them 
now,  when  they  look  to  the  past  and  the  present  of  Bulgaria, 
to  the  future  that  may  be  of  Finland.  Still  the  blow  has 
not  fallen ;  there  is  still  hope  that  it  may  not  fall.  What 
Bohemia  has  been  robbed  of,  what  Ireland  yearns  for,  Fin- 
land still  keeps.'  The  third  Alexander  has  still  time  to  turn 
about  and  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  first  and  of  the  second. 
Let  him  school  himself  to  do  the  deeds  of  his  father,  and 
the  blessings  that  waited  on  his  father  will  wait  on  him. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  George  Herbert  Palmer, writing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  March,  expresses  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  present  desire  to  acclimatise  University  Ex- 
tension lectures  in  America  is  not  a  mistake.  They  do 
very  well  in  England,  but  in  America  circumstances  are 
different : — 

They  are  these:  the  movement  is  as  much  social  as 
scholarly,  and  accompanies  a  general  democratic  upheaval 
of  an  aristocratic  nation ;  it .  springs  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  universities,  to  which  the  common  people 
do  not  resort,  and  in  which  those  subjects  which 
most  concern  the  minds  of  modern  men  are  little 
taught;  in  its  country  other  facilities  for  enabling  the 
average  man  to  capture  knowledge— public  libraries,  reading- 
clubs,  illustrated  magazines,  free  high  schools— are  not  yet 
general ;  it  flourishes  in  a  small  and  compact  land,  where  a 
•multitude  of  populous  towns  are  in  such  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  so  connected  by  a  network  of  railroads,  thfet  he  whois 
busied  in  one  place  to-day  can,  with  the  slightest  fatigue  and 
expense,  appear  in  five  other  towns  during,  the  remaining 
days  of  the  week. 

*  These  conditions,  and  others  as  gravely  distinctive,  do  not 
exist  in  America.  We  may  mourn  that  those  who  are 
masters  in  their  several  provinces  are  already  fully  employed. 
We  may  wish  there  were  a  multitude  of  masters  sitting 
about,  ready  for  enlistment  in  a  missionary  undertaking. 
But  there  are  no  such  masters.  The  facts  are  evident 
enough  ;  and  if  the  extension  movement  aims  at  a  durable  , 
existence  it  will  respect  these  facts.  The  men  it  wants  it 
cannot  have  without  damaging  them  ;  and,  damaging  them, 
it  damages  the  higher  education  of  which  they  are  the 
guardians.  Teachers  of  a  lower  grade  are  at  hand,  ready  to 
be  experimented  with.  The  few  experiments  already  tried 
have  been  fairly  successful.  Let  the  Extension  leaders  give 
up  all  thought  of  doing  here  what  has  been  done  in  England. 
The  principal  part  of  that  work  is  performed  for  us  by  other 
means.  The  wisest  guidance,  accordingly,  may  not  lead  the 
movement  to  any  long  success.  If,  however,  University 
Extension  can  keep  itself  clearly  detached  from  other  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  make  a  quiet  offer  of  humble  yet  service- 
able instruction,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that,  by  somewhat 
slow  degrees,  a  permanent  new  power  may  be  added  to  the 
appliances  for  rendering  busy  Americans  intelligent. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ALPHABET. 

M.  G.  V albebt,  in  reviewing  Philippe  Berger's  HUtoire 
de  £  Kcriture  dans  VAntiquiti  (Paris,  1891),  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Moiides,  has  given  us  a  most  interesting 
article  on  the  origin  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  not  only 
readable,  but  full  of  curious  and  out-of-the-way 
learning.  The  idea  that  suggests  itself  most  forcibly 
(he  says),  on  reading  M.  Berger's  book,  is  the  love  of  man- 
kind for  the  complicated.  The  cumbrous  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  had  been  in  use  for  centuries  before  the  simple 
Phoenician  alphabet  suggested  itself.  M.  Berger 
thinks  that  the  alphabet  was  invented  by  the 
Phoenicians  about  the  year  1500.  The  world  was 
already  old,  and  had  been  writing  for  some  time.  Why, 
then,  had  it  clung  for  so  many  centuries,  to  complicated 
and  laborious  characters?  Because  they  corresponded 
to  its  wants. 

THREE  USES  OF  WRITING. 

In  ancient  times  writing  was  used  in  three  ways — for 
engraving  inscriptions  on  stones,  for  correspondence  with 
the  absent,  and  for  fixing  on  paper  the  winged  words  of 
a  poet.  The  utility  of  inscriptions  is  much  less  evident 
than  that  of  correspondence  and  of  written  books,  yet 
epigraphio  or  lapidary  writing  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  kind  of  which  men  of  that  day  felt  the  need.  The 
more  monumental  and  decorative  it  was  the  better  it 
pleased  them,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  look  better  on  a  wall  than  the  twenty-two 
letters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet 

MY8TIO  CHARACTER  OF  WRITING. 

Writing,  properly  so  called,  originated  when  men, 
acquiring  some  amount  of  respect  for  themselves,  began 
to  feel  a  desire  for  perpetuating  some  of  their  thoughts 
and  actions.  The  art  of  expressing  one's  ideas  by  simple 
strokes  was  long  an  occult  science,  the  exclusive  property 
of  a  class,  a  priestly  caste,  a  corporation  of  learned  men 
and  scribes.  There  a**e  found  m  North  Africa  a  great 
many  Tefinagh  inscriptions  of  various  dates,  some  going 
back  several  centuries,  others  quite  recent.  The  Tefmagn 
character — still  in  partial  use  among  the  Tuaregs — is 
only  intelligible  to  the  initiated — principally  to  certain 
women,  who  keep  the  knowledge  as  a  family  secret. 
Primitive  peoples  have  always  seen  something  mysterious 
and  magical  in  writing,  and  attributed  a  miraculous 
virtue  to  written  words ;  as,  in  the  Edda,  Brunhild  tells 
Sigurd  of  the  mystic  power  of  runes. 

CURSES  IN  STONE. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  virtue  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
writing  which  explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
anathemas  in  ancient  inscriptions.  Among  those  cited 
by  M.  Berger,  there  are  few  that  do  not  end  in  a  curse. 
Thus,  in  the  temple  of  Byblos,  we  find,  "Whosoever, 
whether  he  be  king  or  common  man,  shall  add  to  the 
work  of  this  altar  and  the  porch  which  is  over  against  it 
....  may  the  great  Baalath  of  Byblos  destroy  that  man 
and  his  posterity  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ! "  Perhaps 
the  reader  may  prefer  the  inscription  on  the  Palmyra 
synagogue,  "  The  Lord  shall  take  away  from  thee  all  the 
evil  plagues  of  Egypt  which  thou  knowest,  and  shall 
smite  thine  adversaries  with  them."  Here  again,  is  an 
epitaph  in  Nabathean  characters:  "This  is  the  tomb 
which  Sidon  has  built.  May  Dusares  and  Menat  and 
Qeis  curse  the  man  who  shall  sell  it,  or  buy  it,  or  pledge 
it,  or  lend  it ! " 

It  has  been  remarked  that  nothing  is  rarer  than  a 
police  uotice  permitting  or  authorising  something  ;  what 
is  at  least  as  rare  is  an  antique  inscription  destined  to 
bless  some  one. 


SEEKERS  FOR  THE  LOST  SOUL. 

By  M.  db  Vogue. 
The  Vicomte  de  Vogue,  under  the  somewhat  fanciful 
title  of  "  The  Storks,"  which  he  explains  by  an  allusion 
to  Buffon,  reviews  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde*  for 
February  15th  a  group  of  modern  books.  The  books  and 
their  authors,  different  in  many  respects,  are  alike  in  ex- 
pressing the  unrest  of  modern  pessimism.  The  list  of 
names  comprises,  Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  Max  Nordau,  Pierre 
Lasserre,  Eaourd  Bod,  Charles  Secretan,  0.  Wagner,  Paul 
Des  jar  dins,  and  Professor  J.  Darmesteter.  "  Here,"  says 
M.  de  Vogue",  "  are  some  very  diverse  men.  They  come 
from  all  points  of  the  horizon :  a  Russian,  a  Norwegian,  a 
Hungarian,  a  Jew,  a  German,  a  Frenchman.  By  origin 
and  designation,  if  not  by  active  communion,  they  belong 
to  a  variety  of  religions :  Catholic,  Protestant,  Greco-Rus- 
sian, Jewish.  They  are  all  fearless  thinkers,  and  most 
of  them  love  their  age. 

THBIB  ONE  TRAIT  IN  COMMON. 

"They  have  but  one  trait  in  common,  which  unites  them, 
as  one  chain,  in  the  Barbary  galleys,  united  a  crew  gathered 
from  all  shores.  This  is  the  characteristic  trait  of  their 
thought.  They  are  seeking  their  own  lost  soul— they 
are  seeking  it  in  an  agony  of  mind  like  that  of  the  honest 
German  who  had  lost  his  shadow.  They  testify  to  an 
unspeakable  discomfort — and  not  merely  a  personal  dis- 
comfort ;  that  would  be  nothing  new,  nor  calculated  to 
surprise  us  in  thinkers,  artiste,  sufferers  from  brain 
trouble.  But  they  agree  in  finding  around  them  this 
same  discomfort,  this  search  for  the  Tost  soul,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  whither  fate  has  cast  them.  Gather  their 
books,  as  I  do,  into  a  heap  before  me,  lend  your  ear  -it 
is  one  harp,  in  which  every  string  gives  out,  with  its  own 
particular  vibration,  the  same  dominant  note ;  and  this 
note  is  nothing  else  but  the  vibration,  on  the  instrument, 
of  the  breeze  which  agitates  every  particle  of  the  sur- 
rounding air. 

TOLSTOI. 

"Tolstoi,  to  begin  with — the  leader  of  the  Russian 
choir — he  who  has  uttered  the  first  and  sharpest  cry,  and 
the  one  which  has  been  prolonged  with  most  exaggera- 
tion. .  .  .  There  is  no  need  to  multiply  Quotations,  or 
to  summarise  writings  so  well  known.  Treated  as  a 
madman  by  some,  exalted  as  a  prophet  by  others,  Tolstoi 
may  be  called  a  visionary,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
tradict the  critical  parts  of  his  preaching.  In  any  case  it 
responds  to  an  urgent  need  in  his  own  country  and  in 
both  hemispheres,  since  people  do  not  get  tired  of  reading 
him.  At  the  moment  when  the  novelist  was  giving  up 
his  art  in  order  to  begin  his  apostolate,  I  wrote  in  these 
pages  that  he  was  likely  to  lose  all  his  power  over  us.  I 
fear  I  was  grossly  mistaken,  triple  litterateur  as  I  was. 

IBSEN  AND  K-  DUMAS  FILS. 

"Ibsen  is  rising  in  public  favour.  Not  on  account  of  the 
scenic  interest  of  his  dramas — we  are  quite  insensible  to 
that.  Neither  can  we  range  this  insurgent  among  those 
who  are  fighting  the  good  fight.  He  protests  against  the 
form  of  our  world — he  seeks  a  truth  superior  to  appear- 
ances ;  that  is  enough,  people  listen  to  him  as  to  one 
tolling  the  knell  of  dead  errors,  especially  if  it  is 
sounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North  Pole.  The 
Russian  proverb  is  right — '  They  are  fine,  the  bells  one 
hears  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.'  We  are  too 
apt  to  forget  that  we  have  long  had  our  Ibsen — or  at  best 
a  sexton  from  the  same  parish.  He  has  been  turning 
over  the  socUl  corpse  these  thirty  years  and  more — ever 
since  the  date  of  the  Fits  Eatowrei  and  the  Question 
d'Aiye"''  " 
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HOW  TO  START  A  HOUSEHOLD  CLUB. 

By  Lady  Aberdeen. 
A  very  bright  and  interesting  article  by  Lady  Aber- 
deen, in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March,  describes  how 
she  established  a  household  club  in  Haddo  House,  for 
although  she  does  not  mention  where  it  is  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  its  postal  address.  The  object  was  to 
establish  a  club  for  those  connected  with  the  household, 
indoors  and  out  of  doors,  for  the  purpose  of  education 
and  recreation.  This  is  the  way  in  which  they  set 
about  it : — 

HOW  IT  WAS  BEGUN. 

A  paper  was  circulated  describing  the  objects  of  the  club, 
and  a  preliminary  meeting  was  then  held,  when  they  were 
further  explained.  The  establishment  of  the  club  was  decided 
on  unanimously,  a  constitution  and  a  few  simple  rules  were 
adopted,  and  a  committee,  secretary,  and  president  elected 
by  ballot.  The  annual  subscription  was  fixed  at  one  shil- 
ling, entitling  the  member  to  attend  all  classes  and  social 
meetings  and  entertainments,  and  entitling  married  mem- 
bers also  to  bring  their  children  under  seventeen 
years  of  age.  It  was  also  decided,  with  the  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  household,  that,  through  the 
winter,  the  hour  from  6  to  7.15  should  be  kept  as 
free  as  possible  every  evening  for  the  operations  of  the  club. 
Within  a  few  days  forty- three  members  joined,  and  within  a 
fortnight  of  that  tirst  meeting  there  had  been  started  a  sing- 
ing class,  composed  of  twenty  members,  a  wood-carving  class 
of  twelve  members,  a  drawing  class  of  thirteen  members,  a 
home  reading  circle  of  twenty  members,  and  a  sewing  class. 
All  these  classes  were  led  either  by  members  of  the  household 
or  by  near  neighbours.  Social  evenings,  taking  place  either 
weekly  or  fortnightly,  were  established  from  the  first,  and 
have  proved  themselves  not  only  popular  but  helpful  in  many 
other  ways. 

It  is  surprising,  she  says,  to  find  how  much  latent  talent 
there  was  in  the  household. 

ITS  SUCCESS. 

Great  as  was  the  success  of  the  first  year  it  has  been  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  t\e  report  given  in  a  short  time  ago  at  the 
second  annual  meeting.  This  report  had  to  deal  with  educa- 
tional classes  (comprising  composition,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, and  Shakespeare  reading),  wood-carving,  drawing, 
singing,  embroidery,  shorthand,  and  ambulance  classes,  the 
operation  of  an  efficient  fiie  brigade,  cricket  club,  football 
club,  lawn-tennis  club  (composed  of  girls),  the  worliing  of 
garden  allotments  offered  to  members  of  the  club,  and  an 
account  of  the  various  social  meetings,  picnics  and  expedi- 
tions. These  included  some  special  lectures  given  kindly  by 
guests  staying  in  the  house,  such  as  "  Canada,"  by  Professor 
Byrce.  MP,  and  the  "Pacific  Islands  and  Japan,"  by 
Professor  Henry  Drummond ;  also  the  first  attempts  towards 
a  debating  society,  which  may  be  regarded  as  most  hopeful. 

Another  new  and  important  feature  has  been  the 
introduction  of  magic  lantern  lectures.  Two  active 
members  of  the  club,  the  butler  and  the  clerk  of  works 
for  the  estate,  have  become  accomplished  lanternists, 
and  many  have  been  the  exhibitions  on  various  subjects 
by  the  lantern  this  winter.  The  club  also  undertook  to  raise 
a  coal  fund  for  the  poor  of  a  neighbouring  district  by  means 
of  supplying  lectures  on  contemporary  history,  illustrated  by 
slides  provided  by  the  Magic  Lantern  Mission.  This  effort, 
and  a  concert  given  by  members  of  the  club  on  behalf  of  the 
funds  of  the  Public  Library  in  another  district,  show  that 
already  the  desire  is  growing  to  extend  its  own  advantanges 
10  others,  and  there  are  plans  being  considered  for  the 
further  development  of  this  side  of  the  club. 

THE  CLUB  IN  LONDON. 

Whilst  in  London,  those  members  of  the  club  who  accom- 
pany the  family  find  it  best  to  carry  out  their  objects  by 
organising  little  expeditions  to  places  of  interest,  to  picture- 
galleries,  concerts,  etc.,  and  by  giving  the  account  of  such 
expeditions  afterwards  to  their  fellow-members. 


The  above  is  a  bare  outline  of  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
general  progress  of  our  times  towards  education,  self-culture, 
self-government,  and  co-operation,  to  bear  upon  those 
employed  in  domestic  service  as  well  as  those  in  oiher  walks 
of  life.  So  far,  experience  justifies  the  trial  made.  Might 
not  other  large  households  make  experiments  in  the  same 
direction,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so? 

The  greatest  praise  given  to  the  club  was  that  uttered 
by  one  of  its  members,  who  said  :  "  One  can  be  a  servant 
here,  and  yet  one  can  be  a  man." 


ONE  HUNDRED  MILES  AN  HOUR. 

THE    LOCOMOTIVE    OF    THE  FUTtRE. 

In  Scribrer  for  March  there  are  three  articles  by 
eminent  railway  authorities  as  to  the  limit  of  speed  on 
railways.  They  all  three  agree  that  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  to  run  a  train  100  miles  an  hour  provided 
that  the  roadway  is  in  good  condition,  the  line  clear,  and 
the  locomotive  built  on  the  most  improved  principles.  A 
train  has  been  run  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  miles  an 
hour  for  thirty-seven  miles.    Mr.  Forney  says : — 

From  what  has  been  said,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that 
fast  ru.wn.ing  is  largely  a  question  trf  steam  production.  Given 
a  boiler  which  will  generate  enough  steam,  and  the  other 
problems  are  of  comparatively  easy  solution.  The  difficulty 
is  to  get  the  boiler  sufficiently  large  within  t  he  limits  of  size 
and  weight  to  which  it  must  be  confined. 

It  will  be  safe  to  say  that  to  be  able  to  travel  continuously 
a*  100  miles  per  hour  we  must  have  either  boilers  or  fuel 
which  will  generate  more  steam  in  a  given  time  than  those 
we  are  using  now  do,  or  our  engines  must  use  less  steam  to  do 
the  same  work,  or,  what  is  more  probable  still,  we  mu*t  have 
all  three  of  these  features  combined.  In  the  locomotive  of 
the  future  the  action  of  the  reciprocating  parts  will  probably 
be  more  perfectly  balanced  than  it  now  is :  coupling-rods 
will  either  be  dispensed  with  altogether  or  their  risk  of 
breakage  will  be  lessened  by  placing  the  driving-wheels  near 
together,  and  both  this  danger  and  the  disturbing  effect  of 
the  reciprocating  parts  will  be  lesser. ed  by  increasing  the 
size  of  the  wheels.  To  enab>,  the  engine,  or  rather,  its 
journals,  to  "  run  cool,"  the  journals  and  their  bearings  will 
oe  increased  in  size  so  as  to  ha\  e  ample  surface  to  resist 
wear. 

Just  how  these  improvements  will  be  made,  it  is  perhaps 
too  early  to  predict.  Coming  events  are,  however,  already 
casting  their  shadows  before  them,  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  improvements  which  are  here  foreshadowed,  or 
some  of  them,  are  in  process  of  evolution.  In  Mr.  Webb's 
new  engine,  Greater  Britain,  recently  built  for  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway,  the  boiler  has  been  materially 
increased  in  size,  and  he  reports  the  remarkable  performance 
of  evaporating  nearly  11  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  while 
pulling  a  heavy  train  at  the  rate  of  over  44£  miles  per  hour. 
This  engine  is  compounded  so  as  to  use  steam  *ith  the 
greatest  economy,  and  is  without  coupling-rods.  T h?se  are 
dispensed  with  by  using  three  cylinders— two  high  pressure 
and  one  low  pressure.  The  two  former  are  connected  to  the 
back  pair  of  driving-wheels  and  the  latter  to  the  front 
pair.  By  this  means  both  pairs  of  wheels  are  driven  by 
separate  cylinders.  A  new  express  lo<  r.otivc  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  in  this  countij  with  a  fire-boA 
about  twice  as  wide  as  those  ordinarily  used.  The 
problem  of  improving  the  balancing  of  engines  is  attracting 
much  attention,  and  the  bearing  surfaces  of  many  recent 
locomotives  have  been  materially  increased.  Driving-wheels 
have  been  enlarged  in  size  with  the  increase  in  speed,  and  if 
the  march  of  improvement  continues — and  there  is  no  reason 
for  thinking  it  will  not— the  anticipation  that  we  shall 
travel  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  per  hour  may  be  fulfilled  while 
some  of  us  are  left  here  to  see  it. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  100  miles  an  hour  will  be 
the  normal  speed  of  the  express  train  in  America. 
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THE  MASTERY  OVER  PAIN. 

By  Dr.  Richarlson. 

In  Longman'*  for  March  Dr.  Richardson  con- 
tributes a  long  article  on  the  "  Discovery  of  Anaesthetics." 
His  paper  is,  as  he  says,  a  valuable  contribution  to 
medical  science  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Richard- 
son gives  the  first  place  as  the  discoverer  of  anaesthetics  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  first  found  out  by  practical 
experience  on  himself  the  properties  of  nitrous  oxide  gas. 
That  was  in  the  year  1800,  but  it  was  not  until  1846-47 
that  it  was  practically  applied  in  surgery.  Dr.  Richardson 
traces  the  gradual  development  of  the  idea  until  Dr. 
Simpson,  who,  he  says,  was  seventh  in  the  list  of  ex- 
positors of  anaesthesia.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  then  an 
■exile  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  was  one  of  the  first  to  see 
the  importance  of  anaesthetics. 

BEFORE  CHLOROFORM. 

Dr.  Richardson  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  horrors  of 
the  old  operating  room,  where  the  students  sometimes 
fainted  at  haaring  the  screams  and  seeing  the  struggles 
of  those  subjected  to  the  knife.  Speaking  of  the  days 
before  chloroform,  Dr.  Richardson  says : — 

Two  facts  I  remember  amongst  the  best  of  any ;  namely, 
that  I  rarely  knew  any  person,  who  had  positively  made  up 
his  or  her  mind  to  undergo  the  operation,  shrink  from  it 
at  the  last  moment  through  fear  of  the  pain ;  and 
that  I  rarely,  if  ever,  saw  one  shed  tears  daring  the 
infliction  of  the  pain.  Sufferers  would  scream,  protest,  pray, 
and  sometimes  give  out  freely  what  was  not  prayer;  but 
shed  floods  of  tears,  not  at  all.  There  was  another  strange 
thing.  From  an  unusually  painful  operation  the  sufferers, 
however  feeble,  rarely,  if  ever,  fainted,  except  from  loss  of 
blood.  I  asked  a  man  once  after  an  amputation  if  he  felt 
faint  during  the  operation.  His  reply  was  very  curious  and 
characteristic.  '  Did  I  feel  faint  ?  What  a  question  to  ask  I 
Did  I  feel  faint  I  Why,  of  course  I  didn't.  Neither  would 
you  if  you  had  had  the  same  reason  to  keep  you  from  faint- 
ing.  It  was  a  good  deal  too  bad  for  that."  Some  sur- 
geons declared — one  old  and  famous  army  surgeon  in  par- 
ticular— it  was  bad  practice  to  annul  pain  from  the  knife, 
because  the  pain  was  a  good  stimulant  and  kept  the  patient 
up  to  the  mark. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  ANESTHETICS. 

The  following  summary  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of 
anaesthetics  v/ul  be  read  with  interest  as  indicating  the 
kind  of  nonsense  which  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  justify 
the  infliction  of  unnecessary  torture  on  human  beings : — 

(1)  It  was  urged  by  those  who  had  learned  to  admire 
the  dexterity  of  surgical  art,  that  the  days  of  that  art  were 
doomed ;  that  surgeons  would  become  mere  "  puddlers  ** ;  and 
that  a  false  sentiment  and  fear  about  pain,  and  the  infliction 
of  pain,  would  take  from  the  Bsculapian  fraternity  the 
boldest  and  manliest  qualities.  No  more  heroes  of  surgery 
would  now  be  born.  (2)  It  was  said  that  to  abolish  pain 
would  be  to  change  the  laws  of  nature  herself ;  that  pain  is  a 
safeguard;  that  it  indicates,  in  cases  of  injury,  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  in  some  instances  the  cause  of  injury ;  that 
if  men  learned  to  minimise  or  prevent  it  at  pleasure,  they 
might  annul  it  altogether,  and  invent  a  new  constitution  in 
which  this  sentinel  of  danger  would  be  at  all  times  off  duty. 
(3)  It  was  predicted  that  the  most  serious  malpractices 
would  follow  the  introdaction  of  the  anaesthetic  art.  It  was 
feared  that  the  art  would  be  used  by  the  robber,  by  the  mur- 
derer, by  those  who  were  desirous  of  committing  deeds  of 
violence  for  the  worst  purposes,  and  that,  in  short,  it  would 
be  a  means  of  putting  the  most  dangerous  and  ready  weapon 
of  evil  ever  dreamed  of  into  the  hands  of  the  evil-disposed, 
the  worst  disposed  of  the  whole  community.  (4)  It  was 
argued  that  the  practice,  however  safe  and  successful  it 
might  be,  was  sinful ;  was  opposed  to  the  divinely-appointed 
decrte,  and  could  not  be  sustained  txctpt  in  direct  defiance 


of  righteous  law;  for,  was  not  man  born  to  suffer,  and 
was  not  pain  a  part  of  the  curse  that  had  fallen 
on  man  by  his  first  disobedience  to  tLe  Almighty  will  ?  (5) 
It  was  insisted  on  by  a  more  practical  group  of  objectors 
that,  as  the  process  of  anaesthesia  became  general  in  its 
application,  tne  mortality  induced  by  anaesthesia  would  of 
itself  be  the  death-warrant  of  the  declared  advancement, 
and  bring  all  its  glory  to  the  dust 

THE  KEWABD  OF  GENIUS. 

Dr.  Richardson  closes  his  paper  by  telling  us  the  fate 
of  some  of  the  early  discoverers.  The  first,  Wells,  who 
submitted  himself  to  a  surgical  operation,  went  insane  in 
despair  because  his  claims  were  not  recognised,  and  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  second,  Morton,  also  went  mad 
from  extreme  excitement,  jumped  out  of  a  carriage,  and 
died  in  two  hours.  His  rival  also  went  mad.  The  first 
operator  in  this  country  accidentally  severed  one  of  his 
arteries  and  died  from  loss  of  blood.  Dr.  Snow,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  administrators  of  anaesthetics,  was  seized 
with  paralysis  when  writing  the  last  page  of  his  work  on 
"  Chloroform,"  and  died  aged  only  forty  six. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

In  Regions  Beyond  for  February  there  is  a  very  vigorous 
appeal  to  Christian  churches  to  rally  round  the  anti-opium 
banner,  and  to  reply  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  resolution  by 
putting  down  the  opium  trade. 

Can  Christianity  overthrow  the  opium  traffic  ?  Asia  is 
waiting  for  the  answer  to  that  question.  And  to  give  in  reply 
an  unhesitating,  glad,  confident  "  Yes,*  supported  by  the 
doing  of  the  deed,  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  Churches 
of  this  country. 

How  ?  Acting  at  a  single  time — now  ;  moved  by  a  single 
impulse — love;  relying  on  a  single  weapon — prayer;  on  a 
single  power — God ;  we  who  belong  to  Christ  must  imme- 
diately express  our  desire  that  the  British  Opium  Traffic 
cease.  We,  the  Christian  Churches  of  Britain,  must  take  a 
decided  stand  on  the  subject,  and  make  our  voices  heard. 
The  two  great  political  parties  are  well  balanced.  What 
Government  can  afford,  with  a  general  election  in  view,  to 
estrange  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  Churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ?  Fifty  thousand  congregations  have 
weight.  We  are  determined  that  the  growth,  manufacture, 
sale,  and  export  (except  for  medicinal  purposes)  of  opium  in 
India  shall  be  prohibited.  Happily,  the  system  is  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  and  can  therefore  be  abolished  by  a  single 
stroke,  as  it  were.  Happily,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  is  a 
mere  bagatelle,  only  amounting  to  three  or  four  millions 
annually,  and  can  with  perfect  facility  be  dispensed  with  by 
a  country  that  is  spending  an  additional  twenty  millions  in 
five  years  (1888 — 1894)  on  her  navy,  and  that  had  two 
millions  surplus  on  last  year's  Budget,  concurrent  with  a 
reduced  taxation.  We  Christians  are  resolved  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Opium  Traffic.  We  must  prove  this  to  our 
Government  representatives,  by  memorializing  the  Prime 
Minister  and  her  Majesty's  Cabinet.  We  must  do  this  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  before  the  election  crisis.  And,  since  the 
war  is  of  God,  we  shall  win. 

In  the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  for  March  a 
writer,  signing  himself  "  C.  C.  F.,*  asks : — 

First,  should  the  Government  monopoly  be  continued? 
Most  certainly,  we  reply,  being  supplemented  by  an  almost 
prohibitory  import  duty,  as  well  as  by  an  equally  prohibitory 
export  duty  applying  to  those  parts  of  India  where  the 
Government  monopoly  does  not  exist.  Why  so?  Because 
opium  is  a  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  most  dangerous, 
commodity,  and  is  theretore  exactly  one  of  those  which 
Government  should  most  properly  restrict  and  supervise. 

Mr.  F.  insists  that  we  ought  forthwith  to  abolish  the 
trade  with  China,  and  recoup  the  Indian  exchequer  by 
levying  a  twopenny  income-tax  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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"THE  THOUGHTS  OF  A  HUMAN  AUTOMATON." 

THE  ULTIMATE   GOAL   OF  MATERIALISM. 

Mr.  Henry  Blanchamp,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
has  an  article  which  will  probably  excite  considerable 
attention.  It  is  a  >lain,  bold  declaration  of  the  doctrine 
of  human  irresponsibility,  and  is  very  useful  from 
that  point  of  view.  Mr.  Blanchamp  begins  by  asserting 
that  he  is  an  automaton,  a  puppet  dangling  on  any  dis- 
tinctive wire  which  fate  holas  with  un relaxing  grip.  Free 
will  is  a  myth  invented  by  man  to  satisfy  his  emotions, 
not  his  reason.  The  human  being  must  now  descend 
from  his  imaginary  elevation  and  join  the  ranks  of  the 
other  animals. 

With  the  body  of  a  refined  ape  and  some  of  the  primitive 
instincts  of  the  tiger,  he  is  most  anxious  to  be  recognised  as 
a  supernatural  God-created  being. 

It  is  impossible,  he  thinks,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  irresponsible  automata  whose  ac  Lions  and 
thoughts  are  predestined  to  the  minutest  details. 
The  whole  history  of  science  is  one  long  endeavour  to 
prove  the  external  world  to  be  a  huge  automatic  machine. 
Determinism  reduces  the  human  species  to  mere 
machinery.  Its  disciples  never  waver  and  never  doubt. 
It  is  greater  than  all  religions,  for  it  includes  them  all, 
as  the  beautiful  includes  the  good.  Religion,  according 
to  Mr.  Blanchamp,  is  the  form  of  intellectual  measles.  If 
it  is  caught  in  later  years  it  becomes  a  disease  fraught 
with  danger.  Mr.  Blanchamp  then  proceeds  to  contrast 
Determinism  with  the  Christian  religion.  He  is 
graciously  pleased  to  make  every  allowance  for  "  Christ's 
absolute  ignorance  of  science ;  an  ignorance  for  which  he 
should  not  be  blamed,  because  of  the  narrow-minded 
bigotry  which  informed  the  contemporary  system  of 
education.'' 

Christianity  is  far  too  exclusively  the  religion  of  the  poor 
^ind  meek,  and  puts  a  premium  on  unfitness.  But  Christ's 
noble  passions,  his  tenderness  of  heart,  bis  overflowing 
-sympathy,  carried  him  into  an  excess  of  love  (amounting  to 
prejudice)  for  the  meek  and  the  weak.  In  his  passively 
feminine  soul  emotion  triumphed  over  reason,  and  herein  was 
the  source  of  his  power  :  for  emotion  appeals  to  women  and 
undeveloped  men — the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 

After  thus  disposing  of  Christianity,  Mr.  Blanchamp 
turns  with  admiration  to  the  ancient  Chinese.  "All 
honour,"  he  says,  "  to  the  ancient  Chinese.  Religion  was 
not  one  of  their  vices.,'  Under  the  new  system  pride, 
shame,  vice,  and  virtue  are  meaningless  words,  mere  labels. 
There  is  no  merit  in  virtue,  no  shame  in  vice.  A  criminal 
is  no  longer  to  be  known  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  "  psycho- 
path," a  man  afflicted  with  hereditary  mental  disease  or 
abnormality.  The  psychopath  must  be  sent  to  a  model 
prison  and  compelled  to  attend  a  course  of  practical 
ethics  which  will  teach  him  that  self-interest,  the 
motive  power  of  all  human  action,  dictates  an  upright 
and  honest  life  as  the  sure  means  of  attaining  to  the 
highest  this,  the  only,  world  affords.  If  he  should  prove 
unsusceptible  to  this  ethical  training,  he  should  be  confined 
for  life. 

But  science  does  not  stop  here — science  bids  his  fellow- 
men,  in  their  own  interests,  prevent  the  unhappy  maniac  by 
surgical  operation  from  vitiating  with  his  progeny  the  already 
vitiated  human  race. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  case  of  criminals  that  science 
will  have  something  to  say. 

Marriage  should  be  barred  by  State  restriction  in  cases 
where  mental  and  bodily  diseases  of  a  serious  nature  are 
likely  to  be  transmitted  to  the  next  generation.  In  every 
-case,  the  law,  or  social  custom  should  enforce  the  production 
li  r  medical  certificate  as  to  fitness. 


Mr.  Blanchamp  proceeds  to  say : — 

The  supposed  connection  between  religion  and  morality  is 
an  illusion  most  pernicious  to  the  general  welfare  and 
advance  of  mankind.  Religion,  as  a  superfluity,  should  be 
excluded  from  all  educational  institutions.  Its  place  will 
be  supplied  by  the  creed  of  scientific  philosophy— Deter- 
minism. . 

And  he  maintains  that  the  Rock  of  Ages  is  fragile  com- 
pared with  the  adamantine  foundations  of  the  new  creed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  connection  between  religion  and 
morality  there  is  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  closeness  of 
the  connection  that  there  will  be  between  Detenninism 
and  Immorality.    Mr.  Blanchamp  says : 

Vice  and  virtue  are  the  acid  and  the  alkali,  the  positive 
and  negative  poles  of  existence— both  necessary,  both  inevit- 
able—each fading  imperceptibly  into  the  other,  like  the  hues 
of  a  rainbow.  But  the  Determinist,  recognising  the  fact  that 
pleasure  is  the  motive  of  all  action,  perceives  that  the  habit 
of  vice,  that  is,  the  antipodes  of  virtue,  is  not  compatible 
with  the  very  highest  forms  of  pleasure.  He  endeavours, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  habit  so  far  as  he  judges  it  to  be 
prejudicial  to  his  interest. 

There  I  That  is  a  delightful  picture  of  the  ultimate 
•towards  which  many  streams  of  modern  ^speculation 
are  tending.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  have  as 
much  fascination  for  mankind  as  it  seems  to  have  for  Mr. 
Blanchamp,  whoever  he  may  be. 


A  CHURCH  PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

In  Good  Words  for  March  Blanche  Atkinson  has  a 
charming  little  paper,  entitled  "  Miss  Maloney's  Public - 
house/1  which  tells  how  a  lady  had  a  public-house  left  her 
as  an  inheritance  ;  and  instead  of  selling  it  or  closing  it 
she  determined  to  run  it  on  Christian  principles.  She 
sold  nothing  but  the  pure  beer  and  spirits,  absolutely 
refused  to  sell  them  to  children,  and  scrupulously  for- 
bade the  serving  of  a  man  or  woman  who  nad  had  too 
much  already 

Then  Miss  Maloney  made  a  few  other  changes.  She 
brightened  up  her  dingy  bar- parlour ;  made  coffee  and  cocoa 
there,  and  had  a  supply  of  wholesome  food  for  any  customers 
who  would  have  it.  She  provided  also  a  supply  of  whole- 
some literature,  but  few  of  her  customers  cared  for  that, 
except  sometimes  the  younger  ones.  Nevertheless  Mary 
found  that  the  set  of  men  who  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
spending  their  evenings  at  "  Maloney's  still  came,  and  some- 
times one  would  read  the  newspaper  aloud  to  a  select  few ; 
and  often  weary  workers  would  creep  into  the  warm,  cheerful 
room,  and  sleep  until  they  were  turned  out  at  closing  time. 

"  They  want  something  more  rousing  than  books,"  said 
Mary,  at  last,  and  she  sent  for  her  piano,  and  told  the  bar- 
man to  find  her  a  good  singer.  When  he  was  found  Mary 
played  while  he  sang,  and  the  men  and  women  came  in 
numbers  to  listen  to  his  fine  old  sea  songs  and  plaintive 
ballads  ;  and  Mary  grew  more  and  more  determined  to  keep 
on  her  public-house. 

The  story  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  parson  admonished  her 
for  getting  one  of  his  choristers  to  sing  in  the  public-house 
every  night,  but  one  Christmas  Eve  he  found  that  the 
chorister  was  doing  so  much  good  by  singing  Christmas 
carols  and  anthems  to  the  people  in  Miss  Maloney's 
public-house,  that  after  listening  some  time  he — 
pushed  his  way  to  Miss  Maloney's  side,  and,  turning 
towards  the  astonished  crowd,  said: — "Friends,  I  want  you 
all  to  hear  me  tell  Miss  Maloney  that  I  am  bitterly  ashamed 
for  what  I  said  to  her  yesterday.  I  was  wholly  in  the  wrong. 
She  is  doing  jou  all  far  more  real  good  than  I  ever  did.  She 
is  the  best  friend  you  have  ever  had."  Then  he  offered  his 
hand  to  Mary  with  a  bow  of  penitent  reverence,  and  when 
she  had  meekly  submitted  to  his  warm  clasp  he  hurried 
away  without  another  word. 
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WHAT  IRISH  CATHOLICS  WANT  IN  SCHOOLS. 

By  Archbishop  Walsh. 
Dr.  Walsh,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  March,  is 
rery  indignant  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  for  asserting  that 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  wish  to  compel  the  Protestant 
children  in  Ireland  to  imbibe  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  with  their  education.  Archbishop  Walsh  de- 
clares, in  reply  to  this,  in  the  most  expressive  and  precise 
manner,  that  the  claim  of  the  Catholics  to  have  religious 
emblems  in  the  school  is  strictly  limited  to  those  schools 
in  which  there  are  no  Protestant  children,  however  few. 
He  says : — 

THE  CATHOLIC  CLAIM. 

The  object  is  the  abolition  of  the  present  irritating  and 
offensive  system  of  restrictions  npon  religious  freedom  in 
that  large  number  of  National  schools  in  Ireland,  where, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  those  restrictions  are 
obviously  unmeaning.  The  claim,  then,  is  expressly  limited 
to  the  case  of  such  schools,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  case  of 
schools  where  these  restrictions  are  maintained  for  their  own  - 
sake  merely,  and  are  altogether  without  justification  on  the 
score  of  being  either  requisite  or  useful  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  conscience  of  the  pupils  of  any  religious 
denomination. 

LIMITED  TO  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

At  this  point  the  question  may,  perhaps,  suggest  itself, 
Why  not  expressly  limit  in  some  authoritative  way,  the  state- 
ment of  the  Catholic  claim,  so  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
claim  refers  only  to  such  cases,  and  that  nothing  is  intended 
in  the  way  of  any  interference  with  Protestant  children,  such 
as  Mr.  Russell  describes  ? 

The  question  is  easily  answered.  For,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  and  as  I  now  proceed  to  point  out  in  detail,  nothing 
could  be  more  explicit  than  the  way  in  which  all  this  has 
already  been  done,  and  done  most  publicly.  This  precisely  is 
the  point  of  my  protest  against  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  paper. 
As  for  us,  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  we  have  already  said ; 
we  can  but  repeat  it. 

THE  FOWIS  COMMISSION. 

Dr.  Walsh  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  points  that  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  Catholic  claim  for  the  removal  of 
their  grievances  in  the  matter  of  education.  He  recalls 
the  fact  that  in  1868  the  Powis  Commission,  consisting 
of  seven  Protestants  and  seven  Catholics,  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  question  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland. 

Its  Report,  issued  in  1870,  contained  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  claim  for*  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  religious 
freedom  in  schools  where  those  restrictions  were  not  in  any 
way*  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  faith  of  children  of 
different  religions.  In  view  of  the  number  of  such  schools 
then  in  existence,  and  also  of  the  manifest  reasonableness 
of  the  claim,  the  Commission  emphatically  recommended 
the  adoption  of  this  important  change.  The  Report  was 
signed  by  eleven  out  of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

NOTHING  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

Since  that  time  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of 
the  exclusively  denominational  schools  of  Ireland  has 
gone  up  from  380,000  to  »69,000,  but  still  nothing  has 
been  done. 

Over  and  over  again  since  1870,  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  in  urging  the  claim  for  the 
removal  of  those  restrictions,  have  made  it  unmistakably 
plain  that,  so  far  as  Catholic  interests  are  concerned,  the 
existing  difficulty  can  be  adequately  removed  without 
going  outside  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Commission 
of  18G8-70,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  question  of  inter- 
ference with  the  existing  arrangements  of  any  schools  other 


than  those  that  are  attended  exclusively  by  Catholic  or 
Protestant  children  in  districts  where  sufficient  school  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  all  the  children  of  the  place,  in 
separate  schools  under  Catholic  and  Protestant  management 
respectively. 

This,  then,  is  "the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy." 

I  trust,  says  Dr.  Walsh  in  conclusion,  that  I  have- 
now  said  enough  to  dispose,  once  for  all,  of  this  mass 
of  discredited  and  discreditable  fiction. 

THE  CONVENT  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  March.  Archbishop 
Walsh  defends  the  Convent  National  Schools  of  Ireland, 
from  the  sustained  and  virulent  attack  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell.  It  seems  that  there  are  242  Convent  Schools 
in  Ireland,  with  109,280  children  on  their  books. 
Mr.  Russell  condemns  them,  and  Archbishop  Walsh 
replies  to  his  condemnation  by  giving  samples  of 
the  abundant  and  conclusive  evidence  available  in 
disproving  his  assertion  as  regards  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  schools.  In  order  to  convince  stalwart 
Protestants,  Archbishop  Walsh  sets  aside  all  reports  made 
by  Catholic  inspectors,  and  as  possibly  Mr.  Russell  may 
consider  the  Episcopalians  as  somewhat  suspect,  the 
Archbishop  confines  himself  to  the  reports  of  the  Presby- 
terian and  Wesleyan  inspectors,  of  whom  thero  are  eight. 
Referring  to  the  past,  he  says  these  inspectors,  with  one 
consent,  sang  the  praises  of  the  Convent  National  Schools 
twenty-eight  years  ago. 

THEIR  HIGH  CHARACTER. 

As  for  the  present,  Archbishop  Walsh  quotes  from 
the  National  Education  Board  for  1890  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  percentage  o  passes  in  the  Convent  Schools 
is  uniformly  from  three  to  fourteen  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland.  Although  Mr. 
Russell  maintains  that  the  nuns  are  untrained  and  indiffer- 
ent teachers,  the  Archbishop  is  able  to  prove  by  figures, 
which  he  quotes  from  the  official  report  of  the  Board,  that 
the  percentage  of  pupils  who  have  passed  is  seven  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  National  Schools  generally, 
and  one  per  cent,  more  than  the  model  schools  which  are 
the  favoured  section  of  state-favoured  education.  The 
Archbishop  then  discusses  the  question  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  rate  of  capitation  grant  adopted  by  the  National 
Education  Board  for  the  payment  of  teachers  in  Convent 
Schools.  He  proceeds  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp  by  contrasting  the  results  obtained  in  two  typical 
schools,  the  Convent  School,  in  King's  Street,  and  the 
Central  Model  School,  in  Marlborough  Street,  with  the 
following  result : — 


Schools. 


King's  Inm  Street  Convent  School 

Any  ordinary  Female  National  School  ... 

Marlborough  Street  Girls'  and  Infants' 
Model  School  

Any  ordinary  Female  National  School  ... 

Kings'  Inns  Street  Convent  School,  if  \  . 
its    average  daily  attendance  were  i  i 
equal  only  to  that  of  the  Marlborough  }■ 
Street  Girls'    and    Infants'   Model  I 
School   ; 


Average 
daily 
Attends  nee. 

Amount  of 

money 
payable  for 
Safeties. 

£  s.  d. 

748 

446  16  0 

748 

598  0  0 

658 

1,351    0  0 

558 

436  0  0 

558 

334  16  0 

In  the  Charities  Review  for  February,  New  York,  there 
is  a  little  account  of  Hull  House,  which  is  the  Chicago 
expression  of  the  Toynbee  idea.  The  two  permanent 
residents  are  ladies. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

MB.  LOWSU/S  LAST  POSH. 

Scribners  Magazine  for  March  publishes  the  last  poem 
written  by  Mr.  Russell  Lowell.  It  is  of  some  length,  and 
is  entitled  "  On  a  Bust  of  General  Grant."  I  quote]  two 
stanzas : — 

So  Marias  looked,  methinks,  and  Cromwell  so, 
Not  in  the  purple  born,  to  those  they  led 
Nearer  for  that  and  costlier  to  the  foe, 
Newmoulders  of  old  forms,  by  nature  bred 
The  exhaustless  life  of  manhood's  seeds  to  show, 
Let  but  the  ploughshare  of  portentous  times 
Strike  deep  enough  to  reach  them  where  they  lie : 
Despair  and  danger  are  their  fostering  climes, 
And  their  best  sun  bursts  from  a  stormy  sky : 
He  was  our  man  of  men,  nor  would  abate 
The  utmost  due  manhood  could  claim  of  fate. 

•  Nothing  ideal,  a  plain  people's  man 
At  the  first  glance,  a  more  deliberate  ken 
Finds  type  primeval  theirs  in  whose  veins  ran 
Such  blood  as  quelled  the  dragon  in  his  den, 
Made  harmless  fields  and  better  worlds  began : 
He  came  grim  silent,  saw  and  did  the  deed 
That  was  to  do ;  in  his  master-grip 
Our  sword  flashed  joy ;  no  skill  of  words  could  breed 
Such  sure  conviction  as  that  close-clamped  lip  ; 
He  slew  our  dragon,  nor,  so  seemed  it,  knew 
He  had  done  more  than  any  simplest  man  might  do. 

THE  DEAD  STORM  PETREL. 

There  is  a  short  poem  in  Temple  Bar  for  March, 
•entitled  "  Lines  on  a  Storm  Petrel  found  Dying  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens."   We  quote  the  first  and  last  verses  :— 

He  flew  long  miles  over  barren  lands 

Driven  ashore  by  the  stormy  seas, 
From  the  purple  crags  and  the  golden  sands, 

From  foam,  and  freedom,  and  fresh  salt  breeze : 
Into  a  city  of  gloom  and  smoke, 

With  its  roar  of  wheels  for  the  ocean's  roar, 
Where  the  air  is  heavy,  and  foul  fogs  choke 

What  does  it  matter— one  victim  more  ? 

Oh !  wild  sea  bird,  by  the  tempest  tossed, 
There  are  some,  alas !  who  must  seek  in  vain 

For  shelter  and  peace ;  but  their  way  is  lost, 
And  kind  death  comes  not  to  end  their  pain. 

When  youth  is  passed,  with  its  dreams  that  blessed, 
And  passion  is  dead,  and  love  has  flown, 

God  grant  us  rest — of  His  gifts  the  best — 

Ere  we  drift  away  to  the  Great  Unknown » 

NAME,  NAME  1 

Mr.  James  Bailey  Aldrich  in  the  Century  Magazine 
for  March  sings  the  praises  of  the  master  lyrist  of  our 
country.   Mr.  Aldrich  describes  him  as 

A  later-laureled  brow, 
With  purple  blood  of  poets  in  his  veins ; 
Him  has  the  Muse  claimed ;  him  might  Marlowe  own ; 
Greek  Sappho's  son  1 — men's  praises  seek  him  now. 
Happy  the  realm  where  one  such  voice  remains  1 
His  the  dropt  wreath  and  the  unenvied  throne. 

The  wreath  the  world  gives,  not  the  mimic  wreath 
That  chance  might  make  the  gift  of  king  or  queen. 
O  finder  of  undreamed-of  harmonies  1 
-Since  Shelley's  lips  were  hushed  by  envious  Death, 
What  lyric  voice  so  sweet  as  this  has  been 
Blown  to  us  on  the  winds  from  over  seas  ? 


mr.  Austin's  optimism. 

The  Pessimist  "  Proem  "  in  the  Fortnightly  for  February 
has  roused  the  poetic  soul  of  Alfred  Austin,  who,  in  the 
National,  replies  in  a  long  poem  of  sixteen  stanzas,  from 
which  I  quote  three : — 

"  No  God  1  no  Heaven  1 "   The  Gods  you  cannot  kill 
Nor  banish  from  their  seats  the  sainted  choirs. 
The  deep- toned  organ  is  Cecilia's  still, 
Still  lamb-like  Agnes  quencheth  wanton  fires  ; 
Stephen  still  sanctifies  the  martyr's  lot, 
And  many  a  maiden,  though  believing  not, 
Beholds  Madonna's  face,  then  chastens  her  desires. 

O  beautiful  bright  world !  for  ever  young, 
With  gifts  for  ever  fresh.   The  seasons  bring 
All  that  they  ever  brought,  since  flowers  first  sprung 
To  deck  the  blushing  consciousness  of  Spring. 
Summer  still  makes  us  glad  that  we  were  born, 
Our  musings  mellow  with  the  mellowing  corn, 
And  to  our  fireside  loves  wise  Winter  bids  us  cling. 

0  beautiful  bright  world  !  Earth,  Heaven,  in  one, 

1  thank  thee  for  thy  gifts  :  the  gift  of  birth, 
The  un bought  bounty  of  air,  sky,  sea,  sun, 
Seed-time  and  shower,  harvest  and  mellow  mirth  ; 
For  privilege  to  think,  to  feel,  to  strive ; 

I  thank  thee  for  the  boon  of  being  alive, 
For  Glory's  deathless  dream,  and  Virtue's  matchless  worth. 

A  WORKING  MAN'S  CREED. 

In  BelforoVs  Monthly  for  February  there  is  a  "  Working 
Man's  Creed,"  by  a  Working  Man,  which  opens  with  the 
following  verse  : — 

I  believe,  first  of  all,  in  three  square  meals  a  day, 
An 3  in  good,  honest  work  for  the  same  sort  of  pay. 
I  believe  in  my  neighbour,  my  children,  my  wife, 
And  in  all  those  who  help  me  to  live  out  my  life. 

A  CASE  FOR  LORD  LAKSDOWNE. 

In  Atalanta  for  March,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley  has 
a  capital  ballad  for  recitation,  based  on  the  rescue  of  the 
crew  of  the  Enterprise  by  some  female  convicts  of  the 
Andaman  Islands,  on  November  1st,  1891.  They  joined 
hand  in  hand  and  entered  the  surf  ab  a  living  chain.  To 
this,  six  sailors  owe  their  lives.  The  last  verse  tells 
how — 

Sucked  down  the  horrible  surges  thro', 
Stoned  and  stung  by  the  swell, 
Our  battle  it  seemed  a  whole  life  long, 
But  our  hands  were  free  and  our  hope  was  strong, 
And  here  as  I  sit  in  my  convict  cell, 
I  know  six  mariners  live  to  tell 
What  woman's  love  can  do. 

I  hope  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  already  commuted 
the  sentences  of  these  women.  Their  heroism  in  risking 
their  lives  to  save  that  of  these  white -faced  strangbrs 
deserves,  and  will  receive  no  doubt,  prompt  recognition. 


There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  February  upon  the  granite  industry  in 
New  England.  Granite  has  almost  superseded  marble 
for  outdoor  statuary.  The  figure  of  Faith,  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  which  is  made  of  New  England  granite,  is  36  ft. 
high.  The  stone  takes  a  great  polish,  and  is  capable  of 
being  traced  with  the  finest  work. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  has  several  good  articles.  Professor 
Lombroso's  on  "  The  Physical  Insensibility  of  Women," 
Mr.  Henry  Blanchampa  "  Thoughts  of  an  Automaton," 
and  Archbishop  Walsh's  on  "  Irish  Education  "  are  noticed 
elsewhere. 

DISSIPATION  OP  ENERGY. 

Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson),  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  has  an  important  article  on  the  "  Dissipa- 
tion of  Energy."  He  complains  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  which  has  grown  up 
since  the  end  of  the  last  century  has  given  a  fresh  lease 
of  life  to  the  idea  of  perpetual  motion,  which  it  revives 
in  a  more  subtle  form.  Lord  Kelvin  maintains  that  there 
is  a  universal  tendency  towards  the  dissipation  of 
mechanical  energy,  and  as  the  solar  system,  according  to 
the  best  of  modern  scientific  belief,  is  dynamically 
analogous  to  clockwork,  he  thinks  that  the  world  will  in 
time  become  as  void  of  life  as  the  moon. 

The  doctrine  of  the  "  Dissipation  of  Energy  w  forces  upon 
us  the  conclusion  that  within  a  finite  period  of  time  past  the 
earth  must  have  been,  and  within  a  finite  period  of  time  to 
come  must  again  be,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man  as  at 
present  constituted,  unless  operations  have  been,  and  are  to 
be,  performed  which  are  impossible  under  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  known  operations  going  on  at  present  in  the  material 
world. 

THE  DANGER  OP  MODERN  FINANCE. 

Mr.  Samuel  Montagu,  M.P.,  gives  the  public  the 
result  of  an  experience  gained  during  forty-four  years  of 
hard  work  in  the  financial  world.  In  the  very  perfection 
of  our  credit  and  banking  system,  he  thinks,  lies  the 
danger  which  threatens  us.  The  development  of  our 
credit  system  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  financial 
centre  in  the  world. 

But  the  United  Kingdom,  the  wealthy  repository  of  the 
money  of  the  world,  has  no  reserve  worthy  of  the  name. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  credit  rest  on  the  small  final  reserve 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  like  an  inverted  pyramid-a  great 
superstructure  balanced  on  inadequate  support. 

He  suggests  the  following  three  remedies  :— 

1.  A  reserve  imposed  by  legislation  on  banks  and  bankers, 
varying  with  the  amount  of  their  deposits,  which  can  be 
withdrawn  on  demand  or  at  very  short  notice,  the  same  law 
to  apply  to  the  minimum  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
exclusive  of  bankers'  reserves. 

2.  That  the  Back  of  EngSnd  should  restrict  its  invest- 
ments to  British  Government  securities  and  commercial 
bills,  of  which  latter  some  bills  might  be  payable  abroad. 
This  would  not  preclude  the  Bank  from  lending  on  other 
securities  as  hitherto. 

3.  That  the  Bank  be  empowered  and  required  to  issue  £1 
notes  under  precisely  the  same  regulations  as  obtain  with 
regard  to  the  existing  note  issue,  name'y,  above  £16,450,000 
against  gold,  with  a  certain  permissible  proportion  against 
silver. 

WILL  THERE  BE  A  REVOLUTION  IN  RUSSIA  ? 

There  have  been  so  many  predictions  as  to  the 
imminence  of  a  revolution  in  Russia  that  it  is  with  but 
languid  curiosity  that  we  read  in  Stepniak's  paper,  "  The 
Russian  Famine  and  the  Revolution/'  that  all  Russians, 
without  distinction  of  party,  regard  the  present  famine 
as  a  break-down  of  the  whole  political  system.  The 
same  opinion  prevails  among  all  foreigners  interested  in 
Russian  affairs,   politicians,   journalists,  and  general 


readers.  All  expect  a  revolution  in  Russia.  Stepniak 
says  that  if  there  be  extensive  rioting  in  the  famine- 
stricken  provinces  there  will  be  undoubtedly  a  great 
and  sweeping  revolution  in  Russia.  Even  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  insurrection  in  the  country  would 
transform  the  towns  into  revolutionary  volcanoes.  But 
Stepniak  is  candid  enough  to  admit  that,  while  a  popular 
revolution  is  looming  in  tne  background,  it  is  not  imminent 
just  now.  This  year  and  next  year  are  not  likely  to  bring 
with  them  popular  disturbances  of  a  serious  native. 
Bankruptcy,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  substituted  for  revolu- 
tion ;  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

MALTHUS  IN  INDIA. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
March,  on  the  u  Rapid  Growth  of  the  Population  in 
India,"  asks,  "  Is  the  Country  too  Densely  Populated  ?  n 
His  reply  is  not  very  clear.  The  population  of  India,  he 
say 8,  altogether  does  not  average  more  than  150  souls 
per  square  mile,  but  in  Behar  it  rises  to  900  per  square 
mile.  It  will  increase,  he  thinks,  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000 
a  year,  and- the  famine  will  kill  on  an  average  half  a 
million  every  year.   All  that  he  can  say  is  this : — 

The  sum  total,  then,  is  this,  that  the  increase  of  the  Indian 
population  is  a  clear  sign  of  material  progress,  and  is  a  cause 
for  imperial  congratulation.  But  it  imposes  an  additional 
burden  of  anxiety  and  responsibility,  both  on  tbe  Govern- 
ment and  on  the  people,  a  burden  which  their  shoulders  are 
broad  enough  to  bear.  It  is  to  good  government,  slowly  and 
patiently  pushed  on,  that  we  must  look  for  meeting  the  con- 
sequences of  the  rapid  growth  of  population.  There  is  no 
golden  or  immediate  remedy. 

MODERN  DIABOLISM. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symonds,  in  a  very  interesting  critical 
article  upon  the  novelist  Huysmans,  makes  an  observation 
incidentally  in  criticising  "  La  Bas,w  which  is  worth 
quoting.   "  La  Bas  n  is  a  study  of  Satanism : — 

"  Un  naturalisme  spiritualiste,"  he  defines  his  own  art  at 
this  point  in  its  development ;  and  it  is  in  somewhat  the 
"  documentary  "  manner  that  he  applies  himself  to  the  study 
of  these  strange  problems,  half  of  hysteria,  half  of  a  real 
mystical  corruption  that  does  actually  exist  in  our  midst.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  monstrous  tableau  of  the  Black 
Mass— so  marvellously,  so  revoltingly  described  in  the 
central  episode  of  the  book — is  still  enacted  in  our  days,  but 
I  do  know  that  all  but  the  most  horrible  practices  of  the 
eacrilegioas  magic  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  yet  performed, 
fVom  time  to  time,  in  a  secrecy  which  is  all  but  absolute. 

MR.  MEREDITH  AS  POET. 

Professor  Dowden  writes  enthusiastically  concerning 
Mr.  Meredith's  poems.  It  is  a  lone  critical  paper,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  condense,  ana  difficult  to  extract 
from,  but  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  it  may  be  gained 
from  the  concluding  sentences  : — 

To  many  persons,  not  long  since,  Mr.  Meredith's  novels 
seemed  to  be  the  Woods  of  Westermain,  dark,  obscure,  and 
unfrequented.  Like  Poliphilus,  in  the  Renaissance  allegory, 
they  have  now  emerged  out  of  the  dark  wood,  and  are  about 
to  refresh  themselves  from  its  waters.  But  in  the  magical 
woodcut  of  Fra  Francesca  Colon  na's  romance,  at  the  moment 
when  he  stoops  to  drink,  the  attention  of  Poliphilus  is 
arrested  by  a  wondrously  sweet  song;  with  hand  already 
scooped  for  the  water,  he  pauses  and  looks  up. 

I  shall  be  pleased  if  this  article  touches  for  any  reader 
of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  the  nerve  of  hearing,  and 
awakens  his  sense  to  the  song  of  the  bird. 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  New  Review  for  March  concludes  Mr.  Carlyle's 
unpublished  novel,  and  publishes  some  letters  from  John 
Ruskiti  to  his  secretary,  concerning  which  nothing  need 
be  said.  The  County  Council  articles  are  dealt  with 
elsewhere. 

LORD  DUTFERIN. 

The  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  "  Constance 
Eaglestone  "  has  a  short  article  on  our  new  representa- 
tive in  Paris.  The  following  passage  is  written  from  the 
fulness  of  knowledge  of  one  who  has  had  exceptional  % 
opportunities  of  studying  the  subject  on  which  she 
writes : — 

I11  private  life  Lord  Dufferin  is  not  a  man  of  many  words. 
Rather  does  he  encourage  others  to  talk,  though  leaving  on 
their  minds  later  the  impression  that  he  has  been  the  spokes- 
man. Certain  points  there  are  among  the  said  trifles  which 
should  count  in  his  favour  in  Paris  as  elsewhere.  He  has 
perceptions  as  well  as  opinions,  and  does  not  look  at  life 
from  its  intellectual  side  only :  a  common  error  in  this  our 
cultured  day.  He  may  not  himself  be  emotional,  but  he 
knows  that  the  emotional  plays  a  dominant  part  in  many 
natures :  he  may  not  himself  be  blinded  by  glamour,  but  he 
knows  that  those  exist  who  see  life  only  through  a  golden  or 
an  ink- black  haze,  emanating  from  their  own  inner  mood; 
and  he  judges  of  men  as  individuals,  and  not  in  the  aggre- 
gate, while  with  him  instinctive  feeling  precedes  criticism, 
though  the  former  is  followed  closely  and  modified  by  the 
sterner  verdict  of  the  latter, 

LEFROY  THE  POEf 

John  Addington  Symonds  pays  a  parting  tribute  to 
Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy^  whose  characteristics  he 
describes  in  tlje  following  passage  : — 

Lefroy  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  religious  faith 
with  frank  delight  in  natural  loveliness,  to  be  a  Christian 
without  asceticism,  and  a  Greek  without  sensuality.  I  can 
imagine  that  this  will  appear  simple  to  many  of  my  readers. 
They  will  exclaim:  "We  do  not  need  a  minor  poet  like 
Lefroy  to  teach  that  lesson.  Has  not  the  problem  been 
solved  by  thousands  ? "  Perhaps  it  has.  But  there  is  a 
specific  note,  a  particular  purity,  a  clarified  distinction,  in 
the  amalgam  offered  by  Lefroy.  What  I  have  called  his 
spiritual  apperception  of  sensuous  beauty  was  the  outcome 
of  a  rare  and  exquisite  personality.  It  has  the  translucent 
-quality  of  a  gem,  beryl,  or  jacinth,  which,  turn  it  to  the 
light  and  view  it  from  all  sides,  retains  one  flawless  colour. 
This  simplicity  and  absolute  sincerity  of  instinct  is  surely 
uncommon  in  our  perplexed  epoch. 

M.  Zola's  "Recollections  of  the  Three  Wars"  carries 
us  this  month  as  far  as  the  campaign  of  1859. 

A  NECESSARY  LAND  REFORM. 

"  John  Shortrede,"  yeoman,  writing  on  the  "  Labourer 
and  the  Land/'  suggests  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
order  to  settle  the  land  question,  is  to  establish  a  system 
of  land  registry  on  the  basis  of  a  parish  map.  He  says 
that  in  his  parish  the  parson  keeps  a  long  tin  tube  with 
1842  °n  m  wn*cn  ne  kseps  a  maP  bearing  the  date 

It  is  signed  as  correct  by  the  men  sent  by  Government  to 
settle  the  amount  which  should  be  paid  to  the  parson  instead 
of  the  old-fashioned  tithes.  On  the  fields  and  other  enclosures 
marked  in  that  map  are  numbers  ;  and  with  the  map  in  the 
tin  case,  and  firmly  tacked  on  to  it,  is  a  list  setting  forth 
-each  landowner  in  the  parish  at  that  time  with  the  fields  and 
gardens  and  orchards  belonging  to  him  all  duly  shown  by 
numbers  corresponding  with  the  numbers  on  the  map.  And 
•so  we  come  to  my  idea,  and  this  it  is.  If  somebody  (the 
parson  or  the  school*  master,  or  I  for  want  of  a  better)  were 
-to  make  a  new  list  of  the  landowners  of  the  parish  as  they 


are  to-day  (for  some  bits  of  land  have  changed  hands  since 
1842)  and  set  against  the  name  of  each  owner  the  numbers 
of  all  his  fields  and  enclosures  as  numbered  in  that  map,  and 
stitch  the  new  list  to  the  map  and  place  it  in  the  tin  case, 
then,  if  any  neighbour  of  mine  wished  to  buy  or  sell  a  bit  of 
land,  he  and  the  other  party  would  only  have  to  go  to  the 
parsoo,  or  the  schoolmaster,  or  to  me  (for  want  of  a  better), 
and  pay  and  receive  the  money  and  see  that  the  parson, 
or  the  schoolmaster,  or  I,  whichever  of  us  three  kept  the 
tin  case  with  its  contents,  altered  the  numbers  set  against 
the  names  of  these  two  landowners.  With  our  parish 
map  and  our  list,  one  of  my  neighbours  could  eell  a 

Elot  of  ground  to  another  as  easily  as  a  turnip  across  the 
edge.  That  is  my  idea.  Now,  my  idea  is  that  if  a  bit  of 
land  change  hands,  by  the  map  and  the  list,  after  due  notice 
on  the  school-door  or  elsewhere,  and  no  claimant  making 
sign,  the  buyer  should  sleep  safe  at  night,  being  owner  against 
all.  the  world. 

SHOOTING  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

The  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles,  writing  on  the  "  Sport  in 
the  New  Forest,"  gives  a  pleasant  paper  on  shooting  in 
the  great  sporting  domain  of  the  Norman  Kings.  He 
says : — 

Shooters  who  work  hard  and  do  not  despise  rabbits  can 
accumulate  six  hundred,  even  eight  hundred  head,  at  a  cost 
of  £20,  while  the  average  sportsman  may  reckon— if  he 
understands  what  he  is  about— on  getting  some  two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  head,  including  from  twenty  to  thirty 
couple  of  woodcock,  if  the  year  be  favourable,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  feathered  game  of  all  kinds  and  sorts.  One 
hundred  couple  of  snipe  is  no  uncommon  record,  though 
even  with  this  quarry  more  credit  is  due  to  the  dog  than  to 
his  master. 

HOW  TO  TELEPHONE  ENGLAND. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  an  article  on  the 
a  Telephone  and  the  Post  Office,''  in  which  he  sets  forth 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  telephone 
as  useful  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  other  countries. 
He  gives  the  following  as  the  latest  available  statistics  on 
the  subject : — 

No.  of  Exchange      No.  of  Converter 
Subscribers.        tions  during  1891. 

United  States    490.000     ...     450  millions 

Germany    59,086      ...  223 

Sweden    19,367      ...       21  „ 

Switzerland   10,945      ...        5J  „ 

Belgium    6,045      ...  12 

Italy   10,481      ...        16}  „ 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (esti- 
mated)   40,000      ...       7o  „ 

The  reason  why  England  is  so  far  behind  is  because 
the  Post  Omce  has  stood  in  the  way  of  all  improvement. 
He  says : — 

The  proper  solution  of  the  telephone  question  in  England 
is  probably  as  follows :— The  Government  should  at  once 
undertake  to  lay  all  the  necessary  main  lines  through  England, 
establishing  either  one  or  more  central  inter-town  exchanges, 
say,  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  and  converging  these  lines 
upon  London.  The  distribution  in  towns  could  then  be  done 
more  effectively  by  the  present  existing  licensees  if  those 
licensees  established  a  twin-wire  system.  Any  subscriber, 
then,  of  the  London  system,  could  therefore  speak  through 
the  Government  lines  to  any  subscriber  on  the  Manchester  or 
Glasgow  system  in  his  own  private  residence,  which  is  the 
whole  point  of  the  telephone.  ,     _  .... 

I  am  prepared  to  produce  the  plan  by  which  I  will  show 
that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  work  a  system  of  over  fifty 
thousand  subscribers  in  London  alone,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
state  as  an  absolute  fact  that,  with  proper  facilities  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  simple  character  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
a  few  tubes  underneath  the  pavement,  I  will  in  the  course  of 
three  years  have  over  twenty-five  thousand  subscribers 
speaking  in  London  alone  on  a  twin-wire  metallic  circuit. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Review  is  a  very  strong  number  this 
month.  I  have  noticed  elsewhere  Sir  Gavan  Duffy's 
Reminiscences  of  Carlyle,  the  Bishop  of  Bipon  on  Spur* 

feon,  Canon  Blackley  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  Lord 
[obhouse  on  the  County  Council,  General  Booth  on 
Social  Problems  at  the  Antipodes,  and  Archbishop  Walsh 
on  the  Convent  National  Schools  of  Ireland.  After  all 
these  have  been  noticed  there  still  remain  several  solid 
articles. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  UNION. 

Prof.  Dicey  discusses  what  are  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  Unionists  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and 
begins  by  postulating  three  general  principles.   First,  the 
Unionists  ought  to  spare  no  legitimate  effort  to  win  the 
next  General  Election.   At  present  the  Unionists  are 
calculating  upon  the  General  Election  after  the  next, 
but  Prof.  Dicey  tells  them,  and  tells  them  truly,  that  it 
is  at  least  as  likely  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  a 
large   majority   as  a   small   one.     All   freedom  of 
action  will  then  have  gone  from  the  Liberal  party,  as  the 
election  will  have  been  fought  solely  on  Home  Rule, 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  dictator,  and  the  ehances  of  a  split 
will  be  very  small.      When  Mr.  Gladstone  comes  into 
office  the  Government  of  Ireland  will  be  handed  over  to 
the  Home  Rulers,  even  although  no  Home  Rule  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons.   If  the  House  of  Lords 
throw  out  the  Bill  the  House  of  Commons  can  pass  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  Irish  Parliamentary  Independence 
which  would  do  no  end  of  mischief.    Mr.  Dicey  also 
ingenuously   admits   that   should    the  Gladstonians 
obtain  a  decided  success    there  would  inevitably  be 
found   Unionists  beginning  to  talk  of  compromise. 
This  is  certainly  a  true  word,  and  the  name  of  one  of 
those  Unionists  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.   This  brings  us  to 
Mr.  Dicey's  second  principle,  that  the  Unionists  must 
hang  together  by  the  principle  of  Unionism ;  if  they  do 
not  they  are  pretty  well  certain  to  be  hung  together 
— metaphorically,  of  course.  Then  Professor  Dicey  breaks 
his  brothers  head  for  suggesting  that  the  Unionists 
should  support  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  in  order  to  enlist 
allies  for  tne  Union.   On  the  other  hand,  Unionists  must 
heartily  accept  democracy,  and  appeal  from  the  clamour 
of  the  mob  or  the  intrigues  of  a  party  to  the  deliberate 
voice  of  the  people,  which  sounds  very  much  like  flap- 
doodle ;  but,  being  interpreted  by  Professor  Dicey,  means 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  reject  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
in  any  case. 

GREEK  MYTHOLOGY  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

Miss  Julia  Wedgewood  has  an  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject,  in  which  she  says  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  theology  was 
that  good  and  evil  to  the  Greeks  was  but  the  difference 
of  one  colour  to  another,  whereas  to  the  Hebrews  they 
were  the  differences  of  light  and  darkness  : — 

Whenever  we  suppose  that  in  choosing  the  wrong  instead 
of  the  right  we  are  enriching  life  with  new  colouring  instead 
of  turning  from  light  to  darkness  (and  we  are  so  tempted 
very  often),  there,  I  believe,  we  make  the  largest  error  that 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  commit,  and  turn  away  from  all 
that  makes  the  hope  of  humanity.  But  when  we  quit  the 
enclosure  of  our  own  personality,  and  seek  to  understand  the 
moral  forces  that  move  the  world — then  I  believe  also  that 
we  6rr ;  unless  we  take  up,  for  a  time,  the  Greek  point  of  view, 
regarding  those  impulses  which  result  in  wrong  as  some- 
thing to  be  explained  rather  than  abhorred,  and  trying  to 
understand  what  we  call  evil  as  carefully  as  we  understand 
what  is  good.  But  how  shall  we  know,  it  may  be  asked,  when 
we  ought  to  take  the  Greek  view  and  the  Hebrew  ?  I  believe 
that  God  reveals  to  human  spirits  their  ideal  function  in  the 


moment  of  presenting  that  issue  which  is  its  opportunity,  and 
that  to  try  and  determine  it  by  a  rule  that  can  be  interpreted 
apart  from  the  conscience  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the 
dead. 

HOW  TO  SAVE  HODGE. 

The  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  in  the  second  of  his  papers  on 
"  Village  life  in  France  and  England/1  declares  that  a 
righteous  allotment  law  would  induce  the  young  villagers 
to  stay  at  home,  for  he  believes  that  the  popularity  of  the 
rural  life  in  France  is  due  to  its  landed  system.  He  thinks 
the  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  of  intimi- 
dation, which  will  prevent  self-government  being  a  reality 
in  some  rural  parishes.   He  says : — 

But  if  parishes  of  less  than  five  hundred  souls  be  attached 
to  neighbour  parishes ;  if  the  vote  be  single,  secret,  not 
cumulative,  not  assisted  in  the  case  of  illiterates ;  if  the 
polling  papers  be  free  from  the  appended  number  which  is 
the- terror  of  uneducated  voters  in  the  present  ballot ;  if  the 
public- houses  be  closed  upon  polling  day,  and  house  to  house 
canvassing  be  made  illegal ;  I  believe  that  intimidation  may 
be  minimised,  and  the  vox  populi  be  fairly  genuine. 

The  Parish  Council  according  to  him  has  got  to  do 
many  things,  for  he  says  :— 

"  The  Council  will  bring  gas  to  the  country ;  will  pave  and 
light  the  dark  muddy  streets ;  arrange,  as  do  French  villages, 
a  ball  and  concert ;  will  tempt  actors,  conjurers,  minstrels, 
lecturers ;  will  constitute  bazaar  and  flower-show ;  lay  out 
cricket-ground  and  swimming  bath ;  store  village  library. 

Mrs.  Faithful  sets  forth  the  evidence  which  convinces 
her  that  cancer  can  be  treated  electrically. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  seems  to  be  putting  on  new  life; 
the  present  number  is  distinctly  above  the  average. 

IS  MB.  GLADSTONE  TOO  OLD  FOR  OFFICE  ? 

"Constitutionalist,"  writing  under  the  title  of  "A 
Grave  Constitutional  Question,"  declares  that  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  any  regard  for  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  he  will  retire  before  the  General  Election. 
He  declares  that  an  octogenarian  statesman,  who  cannot 
attend  the  opening  of  Parliament  because  of  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  weather,  is  not  the  man  who  should 
appeal  to  the  country  for  a  majority  to  enable  him  to  do 
that  which  he  is  physically  incapable  of  doing.  He  main- 
tains that  Mr.  Gladstone  no  longer  is,  nor  can  he  hope  ever 
to  be  again,  in  a  condition  either  to  lead  the  Opposition, 
or  to  be  head  of  the  Government  with  the  acting,  direct- 
ing and  controlling  capacity  imperatively  demanded  from 
persons  in  such  a  position.  Lord  Palmerston  was  Prime 
Minister  at  81,  but  he  used  to  sleep  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and  his  policy  was  a  policy  of  do-notbingism. 
Mr  Gladstone's  policy  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  for  him 
to  appeal  to  the  country  to  give  him  a  position  which  he 
cannot  fill  is  in  "  Constitutionalist's  "  opinion  something 
very  much  like  a  fraud. 

WANTED  A  ROYAL  COMMISSION  INTO  INFLUENZA. 

Lord  Dunraven  replies  to  Dr.  Maclaggan's  article  in 
the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  maintains  that  the 
doctors  are  entirely  at  sea  about  the  origin  of  this  pesti- 
lence. He  demands  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  find  out  all  about  it.  It  will  take  a  very 
clever  Royal  Commission  to  do  that.    He  says  : 

This  universal  medical  agnosticism  is  disquieting.  We  want 
a  large  and  searching  inquiry  into  effects,  and  we  desire  a 
thorough  and  scientific  investigation  into  cause.  What  is 
required  with  far  more  immediate  urgency  is  the  careful 
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collection,  classification,  and  examination  of  facte  gathered 
over  a  widely  extended  area,  in  order  that  a  rational  mode  of 
treatment  of  effects  may  be  founded  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease.  The  end 
desired  can  only  be  accomplished  through  examination  into 
the  whole  subject  by  a  select  body  of  competent  men.  A 
Royal  Commission  would  appear  to  constitute  the  most 
suitable  means ;  and  if  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  such  a  body  the  British  public 
would  not  grudge  the  money  necessary  to  carrying  out  the 
work. 

THE  CRUELTY  OF  ANGLING. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hodgson,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Trout 
Fishing  Begin,"  pleads  for  a  close  time  for  trout  from  the 
-end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  March.  He  says 
that  trout  fishing  is  becoming  a  science.  A  fly  rod  must 
not  weigh  more  than  a  pound,  hooks  are  of  180  sorts,  and 
each  sort  has  30  sizes.  There  are  flies  for  each  month  of 
the  season  and  for  each  hour  of  the  day.  Mr.  Hodgson 
says  that  with  all  this  elaboration  trout  fishing  continues 
to  be  cruel.  Angling  involves  cruelty  all  round,  inflicting 
alike  upon  the  fish  and  the  worm  terrible  pain. 

Clearly  it  is  custom  which  has  staled  our  perception  Into 
the  ethics  of  angling.  Otherwise  we  should  have  no  scruple 
about  casting  into  the  air,  instead  of  into  the  stream,  and 
hooking  larks,  which  would  be  monstrous.  Perhaps,  then, 
as  the  art  of  angling  progresses,  we  shall  only  use  artificial 
baits,  never  living  ones,  and  be  furnished  with  tackle  which, 
while  thin  and  light  enough  not  to  fall  into  the  water  with  a 
splash,  will  be  strong  enough  to  jerk  the  trout  to  land  within 
ad  instant  after  he  has  seized  the  hook.  This  suggestion  will 
appear  absurd  to  the  men  who  think  that  the  playing  of  a 
trout  is  the  chief  delight  of  the  sport ;  but,  if  we  are  logical  and 
honest,  we  must  admit  it. 

THE    WEST    INDIAN  BLACKS. 

Luly  Blake,  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  gives  a  bad  character  to  the  West  Indian 
Blacks.   She  Bays ; — ■ 

The  blacks  are  not  a  prepossessing  people.  Their  great 
merit  appears  to  be  their  cheerful,  good-tempered  disposi- 
tions. Life  to  them  seems  made  up  of  dance  and  song  and 
basking  in  the  sun,  tempered  by  much  rum.  There  is  some- 
thing rather  attractive  about  them  just  at  first.  They  are 
lazy,  greedy,  dishonest,  fond  of  rum,  and  lack  all  reasoning 
power.  They  dislike  regular  work,  and,  having  earned  a 
dollar  or  two,  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury  until  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  work  again,  A  pennyworth  of  salt  fish  and  a  penny 
^  bread  "  (loaf;  suffice  the  family  for  a  day. 

The  negroes,  however,  have  one  great  virtue,  they  see 
•ghosts,  which  they  call  jumbis.  The  spirit  of  a  dead 
man,  they  say,  walks  for  three  days  after  death,  and  on 
the  third  night  he  sleeps  in  the  bed  in  which  the  dead 
person  died,  after  which  he  disappears.  The  jumbi, 
however,  is  much  less  objectionable  than  the  round — 

a  creature  something  between  a  dog  and  a  calf,  which  sits  at 
night  on  a  stone,  if  it  can  find  one  conveniently  situated  at 
cross-roads,  and  springs  on  the  back  of  the  passer-by. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lady  Colin  Campbell  has  a  brightly  written  article,  in 
which  she  deplores  the  decay  of  modern  society,  and 
declares  that  there  is  an  opening  for  a  great  lady  who  will 
restore  the  salon  and  rally  round  her  all  thoso  who 
possess  the  credentials  of  wit,  beauty,  and  grace. 
Mr.  Justice  Williams  deplores  the  hard  lot  of  the 
Colonial  judge,  and  Baroness  de  Nye  welt  writes  on 
JSlizabeth  Stuart,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine Frederick,  in  the  17th  century,  and  became  mother 
of  Prince  Rupert. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURl 

The  Nineteenth  Century  has  a  variety  of  articles  of 
varying  degrees  of  interest,  none  particularly  calling  for 
attention  excepting  Lady  Aberdeen's  and  John  Burns's 
which  are  noticed  elsewhere,  as  well  as  James  Mew's 
" Moslem  Hell"  and  Mr.  Frewen  Lord's  article  on  " How 
to  save  Italy." 

NEW  STARS. 

Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer  explains  the  latest  theories  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  new  stars  which  appear  for  a  short 
time  and  then  disappear.  They  are  caused,  he  thinks, 
by  the  collision  of  two  meteor  swarms  which  are  travelling 
through  space  at  the  velocity  of  at  least  500  miles  a 
second.  Their  collision  with  each  other  produces  an 
effect  analogous  to  the  meeting  of  two  trams  at  a  level 
crossing.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  collision  between 
the  two  sets  of  outlying  meteors,  then  the  thickest  part 
of  one  swarm  comes  into  the  other,  then  the  thickest 
parts  of  both  come  together. 

HODGE  AND  HIS  PARSON. 

The  Rev.  R.  D.  Taylor  condenses  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense  into  a  very  few  pages.  He  says  it  is  a  libel  to  say 
that  Hodge  hates  the  parson  as  a  parson,  he  only  hates 
and  distrusts  him  as  the  man  who  is  the  spokesman  of 
the  landlord  and  the  farmer,  whose  one  object  is  to  keep 
him  down .  He  says  that  it  is  a  cross  libel  to  sa  v  that  the  way 
to  Hodge's  heart  is  through  his  stomach  ;  the  way  to  his 
heart  is  through  his  sense  of  justice.  If  the  parsons 
would  but  get  rid  of  their  haunting  fear  of  disestablish- 
ment, and  consider  the  claims  of  the  labourers  on  their 
merits,  they  would  soon  find  themselves  on  good  terms, 
and  more  than  good  terms,  with  Hodge. 

THE  LATEST  ELECTRICAL  DISCOVERY. 

Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  describes  the  discovery  of  Mr 
Tesla,  which  he  described  before  the  Royal  Institute  in 
February.  Mr.  Tesla  has  found  that  by  raising  the  velo- 
city of  electricity  from  2,000  volts  to  60,000,  electricity 
will  pass  through  any  non-conducting  substance,  as  light 
passes  through  glass.  It  creates  no  shock,  and  can  be 
directed  for  a  considerable  distance  through  space  with- 
out the  aid  of  wires : — 

Should  the  application  of  Mr.  Tesla's  results  ever  fulfil  the 
bold  dreams  of  scientific  imagination,  we  shall  see  a  social  and 
political  change  at  least  as  important  as  that  caused  by  the 
railway  system  or  the  electric  telegraph.  Most  manual  labour 
will  become  unnecessary,  as  unlimited  power  will  be  available 
at  every  man's  hand.  Engineering  works  will  be  able  to 
oe  carried  out  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  has  yet  been  even 
contemplated,  and  doubtless  a  corresponding  era  of  material 
prosperity  will  set  in  ;  but,  whether  these  dreams  are  ever  ful- 
filled or  not,  few  who  attended  Mr.  Tesla's  lecture  will  forget 
the  possibilities  which  seemed  to  open  to  their  minds  when 
they  saw  a  living  man  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  electric 
storm,  received  unharmed  in  his  hands  flashes  of  veritable 
lightning,  and  waving  above  his  head  a  tube,  through  which 
the  very  life  blood  of  creation  pulsed,  in  waves  of  purple 
fire. 

THE  REPAYMENT  OP  THE  METROPOLITAN  DEBT. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hoare  discussing  the  question  of  the  debt 
of  London,  proposes  that  an  Act  should  be  passed  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  stock,  the  leading  objects  of  which 
he  thus  summarises ; — 

1.  Power  to  the  Council  to  buy  up  existing  stock  at  a 
premium. 

2.  Conversion  of  the  three  Metropolitan  stocks  into  one 
permanent  stock  with  the  assent  of  the  holders. 

3.  Enacting  that  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  net  debt  on  the 
permanent  stock  should  be  raised  in  rate  every  year. 
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4.  Application  of  this  and  other  sources  of  sinking  f  and  in 
buying  up  stock  below  par  or  its  accumulation  towards  paying 
off  the  whole  at  par. 

5.  Safeguarding  existing  stockholders  who  declined  to  con- 
vert. 

MORE  ABOUT  MINOR  POETS. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  who  recently  drew  up  a  list  of  sixty- 
six  living  poets,  now  adds  eight  names  to  the  list,  which 
are  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Woolner,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Professor  G.  F.  Arm- 
strong, H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell,  Canon  R.  W.  Dixon,  F.  B. 
Doveton,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Lefroy  has  died,  and  the  total  number 
of  living  English  poets  is  now  fixed  at  seventy-three,  of 
whom  fifty-seven  are  minor  and  sixteen  major. 

SOCIAL  CHANGES  IN  FIFTY  YEARS. 

The  Countess  of  Cork  gossips  pleasantly  about  the  social 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  half  a  century. 
It  is  slight  but  pleasant.  fche  says  there  are  more 
plate-glass  windows  in  the  streets  and  better  lighting,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  more  spectacle  wearers. 
There  are  more  hansom  cabs  but  fewer  chariots.  Lady 
Cork  tells  one  or  two  very  good  stories,  among  others  a 
somewhat  malicious  tale  about  Mrs.  George  Hudson,  the 
Railway  King's  wife.  On  being  taken  over  a  peer's  house 
she  was  shown  the  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  She  gazed  at 
it  for  a  time,  and  then  asked  with  bated  breath,  "  If  it 
was  the  late  Markiss  ?  " 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  gives  us  another  chapter  from  his 
reminiscences,  this  time  dealing  with  the  surrender  at 
Sedan.  Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton  repeats,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  her  usual  anathema,  this  time  under  the  heading  of 
the  "  Partisans  of  the  Wild  Women."  She  might  truth- 
fully have  added,  "  by  the  wildest  of  the  lot."  Baron 
Ferdinand  Rothschild  writes  on  "Fronch  Eighteenth 
Century  Art  in  England."  Mr.  Edward  Delille  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  French  newspaper  press.  Lord 
Vernon  discourses  upon  the  settlement  of  landed  pro- 
perty, and  warns  the  House  of  Lords  against  standing  in 
the  way  of  land  reform.  He  proposes  that  it  should  be 
enacted  that  no  further  settlement  of  land  or  house 
should  be  effected. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  contains  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  writing  on  44  The 
Olympian  Religion."  By  the  Olympian  religion  he  says 
he  means 

The  religion  of  the  Achaians,  otvGreeks  of  the  Troic 
period,  as  it  has  been  pourtiayed  in* the  "Iliad"  and  the 
"  Odyssey." 

What  Mr.  Gladstone  has  to  say  on  this  subject  will 
probably  be  of  more  interest  to  readers  in  America  than 
to  his  fellow  countrymen  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD  ON  OUR  INDIAN  EMPIRE. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  discourses  at  length  upon  our 
Indian  Empire,  setting  forth  the  familiar -features  of  the 
great  Imperial  story  for  the  benefit  of  Americans,  who 
nave  hardly  realised  as  yet  the  share  which  they  have  in 
our  Asiatic  heritage.  There  is  nothing  very  fresh  in  Sir 
Edwin's  paper  except  the  speculation  with  which  it 
concludes  : — 

The  question  of  questions  is  whether  the  democracy  of 
Cheat  Britain,  our  household-suffrage  men,  who  have  of  late 
come  to  supreme  power  in  the  realm,  comprehend  their  Indian 
Empire  and  care  to  maintain  it.   Undoubtedly,  if  they  did 


comprehend,  they  would  care ;  for  no  nobler  charge  was  ever 
laid  upon  a  people  than  thus  to  repay  to  India — the  antique- 
mother  of  religion  and  philosophy — the  immense  debt  due  to 
her  from  the  West. 

I  believe  myself  that  the  people  of  England,  who  from  all 
ranks  of  the  nome  country  have  themselves  furnished  the 
soldiers,  the  officers,  the  administrators,  and  the  statesmen 
that  have  built  up  British  India,  hold  at  heart,  as  a  cherished 
principle,  tbe  maintenance  of  that  glorious  Oriental  empire 
until  such  time  as  our  duty  is  fully  and  finally  done  to  the 
great  and  wonderful  land. 

THE  AMERICAN  AS  A  NOVELIST  OF  THE  SEA. 

Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell  devotes  several  pages  to  an 
enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the  two  Americans,  who,  he 
declares,  first  invented  the  literature  of  the  mercantile 
marine.   He  says : — 

Until  Richard  H.  Dana  and  Herman  Melville  wrote,  the 
commercial  sailor  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
without  representation  in  literature.  Dana  and  Melville  were 
Americans.  They  were  the  first  to  lift  the  hatch  and  show 
the  world  what  passes  in  a  ship's  forecastle;  how  men 
live  down  in  the  gloomy  cave,  how  and  what  they  eat,, 
and  where  they  sleep,  what  pleasures  they  take,  what 
their  sorrows  and  wrongs  are ;  how  they  are  used  when 
they  quit  their  black  sea-parlours  in  response  to  the 
boatswain's  silver  summons  to  work  on  deck  by  day  or 
by  night.  These  secrets  of  the  deep  Dana  and  Melville  dise 
closed.  By  doing  so,  they — the  one  by  a  single  volume,  th- 
other  by  four  or  five  remarkable  narratives— expanded 
American  literature  immeasurably  beyond  the  degree  to 
which  English  literature  had  been  expanded  by,  say,  the 
works  of  two- thirds  of  the  poets  named  in  Johnson's  14  Lives," 
or  by  the  whole  series  of  the  Waverley  novels,  or  by  half  the 
fiction,  together  with  much  of  the  philosophy,  theology, 
poetry,  and  history,  that  has  been  published  since  the  death 
of  Charles  Dickens. 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

There  are  two  interesting  articles  on  the  subject  of 
railway  accidents,  and  the  mortality  of  railway  servants. 
It  is  somewhat  startling  to  know  that  nearly  three  rail- 
way servants  are  killed  in  America  for  every  one  that 
killed  in  England,  pro  rata. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1889,  among  all  railroad 
employes  there  was  one  death  for  every  357,  and  one  in- 
jury for  every  35,  while  amongst  trainmen  alone  there 
was  one  death  for  every  117,  and  one  injury  for  every  12. 
That  improvement  is  possible  is  shown  at  once  by  the 
fact  that  in  Eogland  there  is  amongst  all  employes  only 
one  death  for  every  875,  and  one  injury  for  every  158  men 
employed. 

To  prevent  this  needless  massacre  two  things  are 
wanted : — 

The  totals  are  really  appalling:  22,000  men  were  killed 
and  injured  in  the  railroad  service  of  the  United  States  in 
1889,  and  25,000  in  the  following  year.  Of  these,  in  round 
numbers,  2,000  were  killed  in  1889  and  2,500  in  1890. 

Let  me  try  now  by  a  comparison  to  bring  home  what  these 
figures  mean.  At  the  battle  of  Sedan,  which  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  Second  Empire,  the  loss  on  both  sides  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  a  trifle  more  than  the  killed  and  wounded 
among  our  trainmen  last  year.  At  Gravelotte,  where  the  loss 
was  heaviest  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  Germans  lost 
20,577  men.  Wellington  won  Waterloo  and  Meade  Gettys- 
burg with  a  loss  of  23,185  and  23,003  respectively, 
and  1  he  total  loss  on  both  sides  at  Shiloh  in  two  days' 
murderous  fighting  did  not  reach  24,000. 

What  we  want,  therefore,  is  an  Act  requiring  the  adoption 
of  uniform  safety  couplers  bv  the  railroads  throughout  the 
country.  In  this  case  all  that  is  required  is  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade  defining  and  re- 
quiring train  brakes  which  are  worked  automatically  from  the 
engine,  and  with  which  we  are  already  thoroughly  familiar 
in  our  passenger  service. 
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The  second  writer,  Mr.  Prout,  enters  into  an  analysis 
of  thirty-six  accidents  in  which  passengers  were  killed  or 
injured.    He  says: — 

The  first  great  fact  that  appears  is  that  twenty-two  of 
them  might  have  been  prevented  had  employes  obeyed 
orders.  The  next  striking  fact  is  that  nineteen  of  these 
accidents  would  probably  have  been  saved  by  block  signals 
and  inter-locked  switches  and  signals. 

FIRES  IN  COTTON  SHIPS. — BY  LORD  DB  LA  WARR. 

Lord  de  la  Warr  calls  attention  to  the  great  number 
of  fires  that  take  place  on  ships  that  are  cotton-lad9n. 
He  gives  some  sta  istics  which  are  rather  interesting : — 

In  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  no  less  than  171  fires 
in  cotton-laden  ships  from  America  to  British  ports,  that 
nearly  400  lives  were  lost  through  cotton  fires  in  holds  of 
steamers  in  the  year  1890,  that  there  were  during  the  years 
1889  and  1890  nearly  sixty  fires  of  a  serious  nature  on  ocean- 
going steamers,  besides  numerous  instances,  frequently 
terminating  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  vessels,  of  cotton 
fires  on  board  American  river  and  coasting  steamers,  and 
that  not  less  than  £150,000  is  the  estimated  cost  of  insurance 
of  cotton  imported  to  England  from  America. 

Out  of  171  fires  which  occurred  in  ships  carrying  cotton 
from  America  in  the  last  ten  years,  eighty-one  occurred  in 
the  port  of  lading,  forty -five  in  the  port  of  discharge,  and 
forty- five  during  the  voyage. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  TAMMANY  HALL. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  Tammany 
that  it  is  a  refreshing  change  to  find  a  man  who  has  the 
courage  to  say  that  of  all  the  blessed  institutions  in 
America  the  most  beatific  is  the  much-abused  Tammany. 
Mr.  Croker  says : — 

The  city  of  New  York  to-day  contains  a  political  organisa- 
tion which,  in  respect  of  age,  skilful  management,  unity  of 
purpose,  devotion  to  correct  principles,  public  usefulness, 
and  finally,  success,  has  no  superior,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no 
equal,  in  political  affairs  the  world  over. 

Its  system  is  admirable  in  theory  and  works  excellently 
well  in  practice.  There  are  now  twenty-four  assembly  dis- 
tricts in  the  county,  which  are  represented  in  an  executive 
committee  by  one  member  from  each  district,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  oversee  all  political  movements  in  his  district,  from  the 
sessions  of  the  primaries  down  to  the  final  counting  of  the 
ballots  after  the  election  polls  are  closed.  This  member  of 
the  executive  committee  is  a  citizen  of  repute,  always  a  man 
of  ability  and  good  executive  training.  If  he  were  not,  he 
could  not  be  permitted  to  take  or  hold  the  place.  If  he  goes 
to  sleep  or  commits  overt  acts  that  shock  public  morality,  he 
is  compelled  to  resign. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  and 
Tammany,  like  other  things,  must  stand  or  fall  by  the 
result.  But  according  to  Mr.  Croker,  Tammany  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  test : — 

Our  streets  are  clean  and  are  in  good  order  as  to  the  paving, 
except  where  certain  corporations  tear  them  up  and  keep 
their  rents  gaping.  Our  city  is  well  watered,  well  lighted, 
and  well  parked.  It  is  conceded  that  we  have  the  best 
police  and  fire  departments  in  the  world.  Our  docks  are 
being  rapidly  improved,  and  will  compare,  when  completed, 
with  the  Liverpool  and  London  docks.  Our  tax-rate  is  lower 
than  that  of  dozens  of  other  American  cities  whose  affairs 
are  not  nearly  so  well  administered. 

OTHBR  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Springer,  in  an  article  on  "How  to 
Attack  the  Tariff,"  declares  that  opposition  to  the  obiec- 
tionable  features  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  coupled  with  a 
demand  for  a  genuine  tariff  reform,  should  be  the  para- 
mount issue  in  the  Presidential  contest,  and  if  it  is  fought 
upon  that  issue  the  Democratic  party  is  certain  of  success, 
not  only  in  electing  a  President,  but  in  electing  a  Con- 
gress democratic  in  both  branches. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Be  view  contains  an  interesting  cal- 
culation, which  will  be  read  with  attention  by  politicians 
and  wirepullers  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  next 
Parliament. 

THE  LIBERAL  MAJORITY. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  J.  D.  Holms  calculated  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  not  possibly  expect  to  have  a  greater 
majority  than  sixty-four.  Four  years'  more  by-elections 
have  convinced  him,  by  applying  the  same  rule  of  three, 
that  he  cannot  possibly  have  a  less  majority  than  sixty.  Mr. 
Holm's  figures  are  interesting,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for  one 
will  be  sure  to  subject  them  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  For  my 
own  part  I  have  always  stuck  to  a  majority  of  at  least  a 
hundred.  Mr.  Lionel  John  Wallace  contributes  a  very 
powerful  essay  in  defence  of  vivisection.  Mr.  J oseph  King 
pens  a  short  and  vigorous  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
War  Office  in  the  Sew  Forest. 

A  "  DESPOT'S  ADVOCATE  "  1 

Mr.  David  G.  Ritchie  seeks  diligently  to  set  forth  the 
errors  of  my  ways  in  an  article  which  he  calls  "The 
Logic  of  the  Despot's  Advocate."  With  a  great 
deal  of  his  article  I  heartily  agree ;  indeed,  much  of 
it  is  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  need  stating.  In  fact, 
I  flatter  myself  that  if  Mr.  Ritchie  were  to  take  the 
trouble  to  read  "Truth  about  Russia/'  from  which  he 
frequently  quotes,  he  will  find  that  I  have  pointed  out 
even  more  strongly  than  he  has  done  the  objections  which 
an  English  Nonconformist  and  democrat  must  take  to  any 
political  system  resting  upon  the  arbitrary  repression 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  thought.  All  that  I  have  ever 
asked  for  is  that  we  should  remember  the  difference  between 
Englishmen  and  Russians,  and  that  we  should  not  blame  the 
Tzar  for  governing  Russians  as  we  would  certainly  blame 
anyone  who  governed  Englishmen  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TZAR. 

Surely  Mr.  Ritchie  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  to  imagine 
that  in  doing  justice  to  the  personal  character  of  Alexander 
the  Third,  I  for  a  moment  implied  that  the  domestic 
virtues  of  the  monarch  excuses  the  oppression  of  his  rule. 
The  worst  of  such  people  as  Mr.  Ritchie  is  that  they 
cannot  see  two  things  at  once,  and  because  they  cannot, 
they  imagine  that  everybody  else  is  in  the  same  miserable 
predicament.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  deplore,  as  I  have 
frequently  done,  the  suicidal  folly  that  has  characterised 
some  parts  of  the  Russian  administration,  and  to  recognise 
that  tne  Emperor  as  a  man  is  much  better  than  most  of  hia 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  his  friends  fall  into  the 
very  error  which  they  profess  to  discover  in  my  writings. 
They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  treason  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  even  to  recognise  the  personal  virtues  of  a  despot 
They  forget  that  for  years  on  end  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  enemies  of  Russia  to  paint  the  Tzar  as  a  drunken 
coward,  an  incarnation  of  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of 
humanity,  and  it  is  but  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  tell  the 
world  what  the  character  of  the  man  really  is. 

OTHER  PAPERS. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Abell  has  a  very  pleasant  and  hopeful 
paper  concerning  the  West  Indies  as  a  winter  resort. 
Barbadoes,  he  thinks,  will  be  a  great  sanitorium  and  the 
new  fashionable  resort  for  Englishmen  in  want  of  rest. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Boult  suggests  that  the  University  of  London 
should  abandon  the  purely  educational  field  to  the  new 
bodies  that  are  being  constituted,  absorb  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  become  nothing  but  a  sufclimafced 
examining  board. 
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THE  WELSH  REVIEW. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Welsh  Review  for  March 
will  turn  first  to  the  "  Political  Notes  "  by  the  Duchess  of 

Kentucky,  who, 
it  will  be  remem- 
bered, married 
the  member  for 
Treorky.  In  mar- 
rying him  she 
seems  to  have  ab- 
sorbed his  writing 
capacity.  The 
duchess  writes 
quite  as  well  as 
her  husband,  and 
as  she  extends 
her  field  of  opera- 
tions, and  deals 
with  M.P.'s  in 
general,  we  are 
likely  to  have  a 
lively  series  of 
humorous  sket- 
ches for  some 
time  to  come. 
The  modesty  of 
the  editor,  how- 
ever, leads  him  to 
give  the  duchess 
a  back  seat,  whereas  he  ought  to  have  put  her  first. 

The  first  place  he  has  reserved  for  Mr.  Atherley-Jones, 
who  has  nothing  particular  to  say  concerning  Mr. 
Balfour's  administration  excepting  what  has  been  said 
several  thousands  of  times  already.  Mr.  W.  O.  Brig- 
stocke  has  an  article  on  Welsh  County  Councils,  in  which 
he  maintains  that  they  have  proved  a  success,  and  that 
Welshmen  may  well  be  entrusted  with  wider  powers  of 
self-government.  Mr.  B.  G.  Evans  writes  on  the  "  Welsh 
Language  and  Education"  in  a  paper  in  which 
he  asserts  that  three-fourtlis  of  the  people  of  Wales 
do  not  use  the  English  language  in  their  ordinary 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  that  there  are 
large  districts  in  every  country,  excepting  Radnor- 
shire, in  which  there  is  not  a  word  of  English 
heard  from  January  to  December.  The  total  annual 
value  of  Welsh  literature  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  by  one 
of  the  leading  Welsh  firms  as  exceeding  £200,000.  There 
are  seventeen  weekly  newspapers  published  in  Welsh,  the 
circulation  varying  from  1,600  to  23,000.  In  the  Noncon- 
formist chapels  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  services  are 
in  Welsh,  and  twenty-four  in  English.  Even  after  the 
children  have  passed  through  the  English  Schools  they 
seldom  pick  up  an  English  book  or  a  paper.  They  learn 
English  words,  but  they  do  not  master  English  ideas. 

Professor  W.  R.  Sorley  has  an  article  on  "Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,"  and  Miss  Orme  replies  to  Mrs. 
Winifred  Phillips,  stating  the  reasons  why  her  section  of 
the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  refused  to  make  Woman 
Suffrage  a  plank  on  its  programme. 

My  one  suggestion  to  the  Editor  is  the  advisability  of 
devoting  ten  or  a  dozen  pages  a  month  to  a  synopsis  of 
the  Welsh  magazines.  It  is  a  task  for  which  I  have  got 
no  space,  and  it  would  make  his  Review  a  more  useful 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Welsh  and 
English  than  it  can  claim  to  be  at  present. 

The  Chatauquan  is  becoming  quite  excellently  illus- 
trated. The  paper  in  the  March  number  on  "  Sickel's 
Ideal  Portraits  of  Classic  Beauties/'  shows  promise  of 
being  as  good  as  any  of  its  American  rivals. 


THE  PREUSSISCHE  JAHRBUCHER  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

The  well-known  German  magazine,  called  the  Preussuche 
Jahrbilcher,  or  Prussian  Annals,  founded  in  1858,  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  almost  the  heaviest  reading  that 
we  get  in  the  German  reviews,  and  there  are  no  illustra- 
tions to  relieve  the  solid  nature  of  its  pages.  But  there  has 
been  one  exception.  Last  July  there  was  an  illustration  of 
a  charming  little  piece  of  sculpture — an  early  work — by 
Michael  Angelo.  A  more  recent  departure  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  fiction— novels  which  illustrate  the  newest  literary 
"  tendencies,"  and,  as  it  is  in  France  where  the  battle  of  the 
"  tendencies"  is  liveliest,  French  stories  were  to  have  the 
preference.  "  The  End  of  the  Dream/'  by  M.  George 
Duruy  inaugurated  the  series.     "  Mr.  Isaacs/'  by  Mr. 
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PROFESSOR  HANS  DELBRUCK. 

Marion  Crawford  followed ;  and  "  On  the  Tiber/'  by  Grazia 
Pierantoni  -  Mancini,  is  at  present  running  in  the 
Jahrbilchery  all,  of  course,  translated  into  German. 
Another  new  feature  is  reviews  and  notices  of  new 
books.  The  editor,  Dr.  Hans  Delbruck,  is  a  Professor  of 
History  at  the  Berlin  University,  and  the  author  of  "  The 
Strategy  of  Pericles,"  a  life  of  "  Field-Marshal  Count 
Neithardt  von  Gneisenau/'  and  a  volume  of  "  Historical 
and  Political  Essays." 

The  February  number  contains  no  fewer  than  three 
articles  on  Education  questions.  That  on  the  Prussian 
Elementary  Education  Bill,  now  before  the  Landtag,  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  Herr  A.  Schoenflies  writes  on  the 
"  Overcrowding  in  the  Higher  Teaching  Profession,"  but 
does  not  find  the  evil  so  great  as  it  has  already  been 
pictured.  Much  more  interesting  is  Herr  Paul  Cauer  s 
criticism  of  the  new  High  School  Reforms,  which 
he  makes  out  to  consist  mainly  of  vexatious  and  absurd 
rules  and  regulations.  The  regulations,  at  any  rate, 
now  occupy  77  pages,  against  45  pages  in  1882,  and  the 
whole  coae  is  full  of  inconsistencies.  For  instance,  "  To 
train  youth  for  a  free  and  independent  activity/'  is  set 
down  as  the  chief  end  of  education ;  while  the  activity  of 
the  teacher,  who,  by  his  example  has  to  exercise  the 
greatest  influence  on  his  pupils,  is  everywhere  cramped- 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  this  month  is  rather  dull  and  very  solid.  It 
is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  realise  without  an  effort 
the  perversity  of  partisanship  which  is  revealed  in  such 
an  article  as  Mr.  Edmunds'  "Perils  of  our  National 
Elections."  In  this  country  the  drift  and  tendency  of 
the  redistribution  of  seats  is  to  establish  some  proportion 
between  the  value  of  the  votes,  so  as  to  give  every  citizen 
the  same  voting  power.  In  the  United  States  the  whole 
object  of  rival  parties  seems  to  have  been  to  jerrymander 
the  constituencies,  and  so  out  about  electoral  divisions 
as  to  falsify  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Mr.  Edmunds  gives  us  the  result  of  the  redistribution  of 
Alabama,  in  which  the  whole  State  is  cut  up  into 
fantastic  divisions,  two  of  which  have  a  quarter  of  a 
million  population  each,  while  two  have  only  160,000. 
The  first  two  with  300,000  population  only  return 
two  members,  while  the  500,000  population  in 
the  two  others  only  returns  the  same  number.  Mr. 
Phelps,  in  an  article  on  the  choice  of  presidential 
electors,  deals  with  other  evils  which  invest  the  American 
system.  The  net  effect  of  reading  Mr.  Phelps'  and  other 
papers,  is  to  convince  the  ordinary  man  that  it  is  very 
little  better  than  a  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  United 
States  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  government  by  the 
majority.  Looked  at  through  their  spectacles,  it 
seems  to  be  a  much  more  elaborate  and  complicated 
game  than  even  the  old  British  constitution  which 
has  been  so  much  ridiculed  ;  a  game,  too, 
which  is  constructed  for  the  chief  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  management  and  control  of  affairs  to  the  expert 
boss.  There  are  two  articles  devoted  to  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  one  to  its  engineering  and  the  other  to 
its  political  aspect.  Anotner  of  a  similar  nature  describes 
the  waterways  by  which  commerce  of  the  great  inland 
lakes  reaches  the  sea,  while  Mr.  Irwin  pleads  strongly 
for  the  use  of  private  capital  in  developing  the  great 
national  domain  by  means  of  irrigation.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Know,  writing  on  "  Bank  Circulation  and  Free 
Coinage,"  sets  forth  his  idea  of  national  banks, 
which  he  would  organise  and  allow  to  issue  notes 
on  75  per  cent,  of  their  capital  Mr.  E.  W.  Lamed 
maintains  that  the  military  training  of  American  officers 
is  inadequate.  There  is  no  general  staff  and  there  is 
much  professional  torpor.  Mr.  Horace  White  suggests 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  at  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
by  taxation.  A  stamp  tax  of  75  per  cent,  on  the  face 
value  of  tickets  would  be  enough  to  stamp  it  out,  as  the 
remaining  25  per  cent,  would  not  pay  more  than  the 
expenses. 

THE  "ARENA." 

In  the  Arena,  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Taylor  describes  "  Danger 
Head  "  in  America,  owing  to  the  practice  of  jerrymander- 
ing and  other  political  devices,  such  as  vitiate  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  Democratic  Government.  There  is  an 
article  on  the  "  Railway  Problem/'  which  is  a  plea  for  the 
nationalisation  of  railways,  and  placing  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Mower  writes  enthusiastically  concerning  the  advan- 
tage of  hypnotism  its  relation  to  psychical  research. 
Mr.  Cameron  writes  on  "  Inspiration  and  Heresy."  There 
is  an  article  on  "  The  Atonement,"  by  the  Rev.  Burt  Estes 
Howard,  the  gist  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 


victim  of  unrelenting  rage.  The  cross  is  rather  the  symbol 
of  God's  desire  for  reconciliation  with  His  creatures.  And  in 
the  suffering  Son  of  Man,  who  truly  bore  on  his  yearning 
heart  the  sins  of  the  world  as  a  weary  load  he  would  take 
away  from  us,  I  see  the  visible  expression  of  a  divine  love, 
too  deep,  too  intense,  too  agonising  in  sympathy,  too  tender, 
and  outreaching,  and  self- forgetful  for  the  stammering 
speech  of  even  inspired  prophecy  to  crystallize  into  words. 
It  is  the  moat  winsome  thing  in  all  the  world,  not  as  the 
death  of  a  man  for  many,  their  number  is  legion  who  have 
died  so,  but  as  a  revelation  of  how  God  loved  the  world,  and 
how  he  wanted  the  world  to  know  it. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  is  very  good  this  month.  For 
varied  reading,  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere,  there  is 
nothing  better.  Miss  Helen  Zimmern's  paper  on  "  Italian 
Poets  of  To-day,"  with  metrical  translations  in  English, 
give  us  some  interesting  glimpses  of  contemporary  men 
who  are  the  successors  if  not  the  heirs  of  Tasso,  Petrarch, 
Ariosto,  and  Dante.  There  is  a  charming  gossipy  paper 
on  "The  City  of  St.  Andrews''  based  upon  Dr.  Boyd's 
"  Twenty-five  years  of  St.  Andrews,''  with  pleasant  gossip 
about  Dean  Stanley,  and  the  following  amusing  story : — 

It  is  the  record  of  a  public  dinner  at  which  the  Presbytery 
of  St.  Andrews  was  assembled,  along  with  the  best  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  and  notables. 

The  evening  was  advanced  when  a  venerable  squire  of 
ancient  name  and  lineage  arose  to  propose  a  toast.  Seldom 
have  I  heard  one  more  successful.  He  began  modestly.  It 
is  always  well  to  begin  modestly.  "  I  feel,  said  the  good  man, 
44  that  for  a  plain  country  squire  like  myself  to  address  a 
dignified  body  like  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews,  including 
in  its  number  various  learned  Professors,  is  indeed  to  cast 
pearls  before  swine/'  He  had  to  pause  long  ere  he  got 
further.  Thunderous  applause  broke  forth.  The  swine 
cheered  as  if  they  would  never  leave  off.  We  all  knew  per- 
fectly what  the  laird  meant.  I  was  sitting  next  to  him  as  he 
spoke  the  words.   I  heard  them  with  these  ears. 

Another  out-of-the-way  paper  is  the  continuation  of 
"  Sketches  from  Eastern  Travel,"  which  is  devoted  to 
camping  out  in  Palestine,  and  visits  to  Mispeh,  Bethle- 
hem, and  Hebron.  The  most  readable  paper  in  the 
magazine,  however,  is  Mdme.  Blaze  de  Bury's  account  of 
the  memoirs  of  the  Duchess  de  Gaitaut,  the  governess  of 
the  princes  of  France,  whose  memoirs  give  a  curious 
insight  into  many  famous  passages  in  French  history  at 
the  end  of  the  century.  Mr.  Aikman  describes  the 
nitrate  fields  of  Chili  in  a  paper  which  is  brief  and  some- 
what disappointing.  The  u  Son  of  the  Marshes  "  give  us 
one  of  those  delightful  history  papers  which  make  us 
rejoice  that  the  mantle  of  Richard  Jefferies  has  fallen 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  living  writer.  There  is  a  clever 
review  of  "Teas  of  the  D' Urbervilles "  in  the  literary 
notices  at  the  end  of  the  magazine. 


The  cross  of  Jesus  is  the  most  sacred  and  holy  thing  in  all 
history.  But  it  does  not  stand  as  the  expression  of  vindictive 
or  mechanical  justice  that  has  no  place  for  the  sweeter, 
diviner  trait  of  forgiveness.   The  bleeding  Jesus  is  not  the 


Mrs.  Schuyler  von  Rensselaer  writes  and  Mr.  Pen- 
nell  illustrates  the  first  article  in  the  Century,  which  is 
devoted  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Mr.  Richard  Rathbun 
gives  us  an  interesting  and  copiously  illustrated  article 
describing  the  United  States  Fishery  Commission,  whose 
good  work  was  first  brought  before  the  English  public  at 
the  Fisheries  Exhibition.  The  pictures  of  the  fishes  are  very 
wonderful.  Mr.  Stillman  writes  on  Giorgione,  who  is  the 
Italian  Old  Master  he  selects  for  treatment.  Mr.  Sted- 
man  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  the  nature  and  elements 
of  poetry.  There  is  the  usual  wealth  of  tales  and 
sketches. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES 

In  the  Revue  for  February  1st,  M.  Charles  de  Berkeley 
begins  a  new  novel,  "Le  Journal  de  Mile,  de  Sommers." 
M.  Paul-Leroy  Beaulieu  writes  on  "Treaties  of  Com- 
merce in  Central  Europe."  M.  Emile  Faguet  has  an 
interesting  study  of  Stendhal  (Henri  Beyle),  the  cynical 
philosopher,  critic  and  novelist,  the  adversary  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  author  of  Le  Ruuye  et  le  Noir,  and  La  Char- 
treuse de  Parme.  lie  was  an  eighteenth  century  Epicurean 
astray  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  this  difference  that, 
whereas  the  eighteenth  century  materialists,  low  and 
limited  as  were  their  aspirations,  at  least  included  all 
mankind  in  them,  Stendhal,  while  very  sceptical  as  to  the 
possibility  of  happiness,  would  make  no  attempt  to 
secure  it,  except  for  himself,  fie  represents  the  transition, 
as  M.  Faguet  neatly  puts  it,  from  Epicurean  optimism, 
to  pessimist  Epicurism.  M.  Charles  de  Coutonly  s  second 
article  on  South  Africa  is  noticed  elsewhere,  as  also  M. 
O.  Valberts  interesting  paper  on  the  "  History  of  the 
Alphabet." 

THE  SKA  AS  A  BOND  OF  UNION. 

In  the  first  place,  he  thinks,  the  extended  coast-line  of  the 
-country,  the  way  in  which  it  is  penetrated  by  winding 
bays  and  gulfs,  till  sea  and  land  are,  so  to  speak,  inex- 
tricably mixed  up,  tended  to  facilitate  communica- 
tions with  foreign  countries.  The  different  states  and 
tribes  were  separated  from  each  other  by  high,  rugged,  and 
almost  impassable  mountains,  but  they  could  easily  be 
reached  by  water;  and  Phoenician  merchantmen  went 
from  one  to  another,  carrying  the  same  wares  to  each 
and  bringing  to  every  poit  where  they  cast  anchor  the  news 
from  the  last.  Then  the  great  religious  and  national 
festivals— the  joyous  pilgrimage  to  some  island-temple 
like  that  of  Delos,  brought  the  most  distant  tribes  into 
relation,  and  united  by  sea  those  who  would  never  have 
met  on  land.  Besides  this,  the  fact  that  every  Greek 
was  more  or  less  a  sailor  (or,  at  any  rate,  even  if  not  a 
seaman  by  profession,  frequently  had  occasion  to  take  a 
voyage).tended  to  render  them  hardy,  self-reliant,  wide- 
a-wake,  and  thrifty.  The  navigation  of  the  Ionian  Sea 
and  the  Archipelago,  though  perilous  enough  in  winter  to 
call  forth  all  tne  best  qualities  of  seamanship,  was  com- 
paratively safe  during  the  summer,  when  the  Etesian 
winds  blow  with  unfailing  regularity ;  and,  by  making 
easy  runs  from  island  to  island,  fairly  long  voyages  could 
be  accomplished,  while  the  art  of  navigation  was  still  in 
its  infancy. 

THE  BRUTALISING  EFFECT  OF  FIELD  LABOUR. 

Greece  was  also  an  agricultural  country,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances were  so  peculiar  that  the  effect  on  its  in- 
habitants was  very  different  from  what  is  usually  the  case. 
The  plains,  where  the  plough  and  harrow  can  be  used  over 
large  surfaces  of  ground,  are  not  numerous — more  often 
email  patches,  here  and  there  on  the  rocky  slopes,  have  to  be 
cultivated  with  spade  and  hoe.  The  climate  is  uncertain, 
water  is  scarce,  and  looked  upon  as  a  precious  possession 
(hence  all  the  lovely  legends  of  fountain  and  river- 
nymphs— the  beautiful  forms  under  which  the  waters  are 
personified),  and  the  sudden  spates  in  summer  rain  or 
melting  snow  add  an  element  of  risk  and  danger  which 
calls  out  all  the  husbandman's  energies  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  body.  This  is  no  monotonous  round  of  stupefying  toil, 
he  has  constantly  to  use  his  wits  and  to  pass  from  one 
occupation  to  another.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  crops 
—corn  is  not  so  much  cultivated  as  the  vine  and  the  olive 
— the  soil  is  poor  enough  to  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour,  but  rich  enough  to  reward  it  amply 
when  bestowed.  The  whole  article  is  extremelv  interest- 
ing, and  well  worth  reading 


In  the  mid-February  number,  the  Duo  de  Broglie  con- 
tinues his  "  Etudes  Diplomatdques  "  down  to  the  signing 
of  the  Preliminaries  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ; 
M.  Louis  Liard  writes  on  the  Universities  of  France  after 
the  Restoration ;  M.  Edmund  Plauohut  contributes  his 
second  article  on  Berry ;  and  there  is  a  translation  of  Bud- 
yard  Kipling  "Beyond  the  Pale"  On  "Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills  "),  which,  by  the  bye,  reads  very  well  in  French. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  Nouvelle  Revue  for  February  contains  the  conclu- 
sion of  Pierre  Loti's  "  Fantome  d'Orient,"  and  a  solid 
historical  article  by  " Fe'raud"  on  "The  Corsair  Dragut 
and  the  Knights  of  Malta."    An  anonymous  writer, 

signing   himself  "X  discusses  reforms  in  the 

artillery  and  engineering  departments  ;  and  Mma 
Mathilde  Shaw  has  a  lively  paper  on  seaside 
resorts  near  New  York,  with  hignly-coloured,  if  not 
exaggerated,  descriptions  of  the  Puritanic  Asbury 
Park,  and  the  otherwise  celebrated  Coney  Island. 
The  Swedish  democratic  writer,  August  Strindberg,  con- 
tributes, under  the  title  "  What  is  Russia  P  "  a  brief 
historical  survey,  intended  to  disprove  the  popular  notion 
of  Russia  as  a  barbarous  country.  "  Barbarous ! "  he 
exclaims.  "  A  nationality  which  has  founded  its  educa- 
tion on  Hellenic  traditions !  A  Christian  people  whose 
history  records  glorious  conflicts  in  defence  of  the  frontiers 
of  civilisation  against  the  Asiatic  Huns ! "  He  reminds 
us,  in  conclusion,  that  Saint  Simon,  after  the  failure  of 
Peter  the  Great's  projected  alliance  with  the  French 
Court,  "bewailed  the  fatal  fascination  exercised  over 
France  by  England,  and  the  misfortune  of  the  former  in 
not  understanding  the  source  of  power  she  might  have 
found  in  Russia." 

M.  Portier  d'Arc  contributes  a  short  paper  on  the 
"  Transformations  of  Russian  Politics,"  the  drift  of  which 
appears  to  be  that  the  retirement  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  IIL,  inaugu- 
rated the  downfall  of  German  influence.  M.  Portier 
d'Arc  considers  that  society  must  pass  successively 
through  the  two  stages  of  Collectivism  and  Individualism. 
We  are  in  the  second  (though  it  seems  as  if  a  reaction 
were  leading  us  back  to  the  first,  under  the  names  of 
Socialism  and  Communism) ;  Russia,  as  a  whole,  is  still 
in  the  first  stage.  While  Western  Europe,  wearied  of  Indi- 
vidualism, is  tending  to  return  to  pure  Collectivism, 
Collectivist  Russia  is  trying  to  remedy  her  internal  diffi- 
culties by  granting  a  wider  scope  to  the  individual. 

Russia  was  "  occidentalised  by  Germany — completely 
covered  with  the  varnish  of  Western  civilisation.  The 
period  of  this  influence,  ending  with  the  horrors  of  1812, 
was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  prosperity  and  progress.  Then 
came  Alexander  I.,  who  inaugurated  what  our  author 
terms  the  era  of  "  sentimental  policy  " — the  last  phase 
of  which  expired  in  1878.  Nicholas  I.,  Alexander  II.,  and 
Napoleon  III.,  were  fervent  partisans  of  the  New  Utopia 
— tne  last-named  was  its  first  victim. 

The  year  1881  marks  the  return  to  old  traditions, 
and  the  policy  of  pure  self-interest — the  realist,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  idealist  line  of  Alexander  I.  If — our 
autnor  concludes — the  varnish  above  alluded  to  should 
crack  and  peel  off  in  consequence  of  inevitable  shocks, 
yet  the  real  life  of  the  Russian  nation  the  living  tree, 
full  of  sap  and  vigour — cannot  but  be  the  better  for  the 
change. 

The  only  other  articles  which  call  for  notice  are  M. 
Gabriel  Bonnet's  "  Recollections  of  a  Secretary  "  (quoted 
from  elsewhere),  M.  Oscar  Araujos  on  "  The  Situation 
in  Brazil/*  and  M.  E  Fournier  de  Flaix  s  description  of 
his  visit  to  a  great  feudal  estate  in  the  Ukraine  Steppes. 
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MORE  NEW  MAGAZINES. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number  several  new 
magazines  have  made  their  appearance.  One  of  these, 
the  Investors1  Review,  is  a  quarterly,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Standard.  Its  objects,  as 
stated  in  the  Preface,  are  threefold :  to  deal  fully  and 
fiShkly  with  the  most  interesting  questions  of  current 
finance,  to  analyse  company  balance-sheets,  and  to  give 
in  each  number  a  list  of  Public  Securities,  classified 
according  to  their  actual  yield  and  sub-classified  accord- 
ing to  the  groups  to  which  they  belong.  In  or.ler  to  be 
completely  untrammelled  in  the  treatment  of  all  these 
subjects  it  has  been  decided  to  exclude  from  it  every 
form  of  financial  advertisement,  and,  as  it  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  interests  of  the  buyers  of  securities  alone, 
its  dominant  note  will  be  one  of  criticism.  The  first 
number  (February),  certainly,  contains  a  number  of  useful 
articles,  notably  a  thirty-page  paper  on  "  The  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Financial  Trusts  "  which  is  supplemented  by 
tables,  and  an  impartial  criticism  of  Mr.  Goschen's 
Currency  Proposals. 

Natural  Science,  started  in  March,  is  to  be  a  monthly 
review  of  scientific  progress,  devoted  more  especially  to 
the  interests  of  biology  and  geology.  It  recognises  the 
need  of  an  adequate  systematic  attempt  to  interpret, 
without  excessive  technicalities,  the  main  results  of  con- 
temporary work  in  natural  science.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  latest  news  concerning  the  work  of 
the  principal  scientific  societies,  while  the  correspondence 
columns  will  be  open  for  the  discussion  of  the  latest 
problems.  There  are  several  interesting  articles  in  the 
first  number,  and  one  or  two  are  illustrated.  All  are 
signed,  and  the  list  of  contributors  who  have  promised, 
or  already  sent  articles,  shows  a  number  of  names  well 
known  as  authors  in  the  vast  domain  of  science. 

From  finance  to  natural  science  was  something  of  a 
leap,  but  from  these  two  to  philosophy  seems  a  still 
-farther  cry.  In  January  the  first  number  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Review  appeared  at  Boston.  Its  field  is  to  be 
general  philosophy — that  whole  which  includes  along 
with  the  older  subjects  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics, 
the  newer  subjects  of  psychology,  sesthetics,  pedagogy, 
and  epistemology,  both  in  their  systematic  form  and  their 
historical  development— and  to  supply  it  with  a  medium 
of  free  expression,  to  aid  in  its  complete  development, 
and  to  minister  to  its  various  needs,  will  be  the  constant 
aim,  as  it  was  the  originating  motive,  of  the  Philosophical 
Review.  The  editor  is  J.  G.  Schurman,  Dean  of  the  Sage 
School  of  Philosophy  in  Cornell  University,  and  the  Review 
is  published  every  other  month.  Not  being  dependent  for 
its  existence  upon  the  number  of  subscribers,  it  can  afford 
to  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  scholarly  excellence, 
regardless  of  popular  demand.  Summaries  of  articles  on 
philosophy  in  other  current  periodicals  form  an  important 
feature. 

Another  new  magazine  bears  the  unwieldy  name  of 
Joxirruu  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Social  Ethics,  and 
is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Firminger,  of  Oxford.  Being  the 
journal  of  a  society,  the  Society's  proceedings  naturally 
oome  in  for  attention ;  but  there  are  also  articles  on 
Social  Philosophy,  Reviews,  etc.  Whether  the  Journal 
will  be  issued  monthly  or  quarterly  is  not  stated,  but 
probably  it  is  once  a  term,  or  three  times  a  year. 

Cork,  too,  means  to  reconstruct  the  image  of  its  past, 
firat,  by  founding  an  Hintorical  and  Archaeological 
Society ;  and  secondly,  by  the  publication  of  the  Society's 
proceedings,  together  with  other  papers,  etc.,  on  subjects 
of  local  interest"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and 
A  rchoiologieal  Society.  The  first  two  numbers  to  hand 
are  very  interesting. 


Mr.  Kineton  Parkes,  late  assistant  editor  of  World 
Literature,  makes  his  reappearance  in  the  Library  Review 
and  Record  of  Current  Literature,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
present  month  by  month  a  clear  account  of  new  books,  etc. 
There  will  be  signed  critical  notices,  condensed  estimates 
from  critical  journals,  and  a  classified  list  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  month. 

The  Search  Light,  or  Pearson's  Monthly,  has  borrowed 
its  excellent  title  from  a  catch-line  on  tne  cover  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  The  magazine  is  made  up  of 
reprints  and  translations  from  tne  newspaper  press  of 
the  world.  It  is  published  at  3d.,  which  is  too  low  con- 
sidering the  cost  of  paper  and  printing  involved  in  its 
production.  Further,  we  have  one  suggestion  to  make 
to  Mr.  Pearson,  and  that  is  that  he  should  acknowledge 
the  sources  from  which  he  has  taken  the  material  as  is 
done  by  the  magazine  from  which  he  takes  his  title. 

To  the  publication  of  small  magazines  there  is  literally 
no  end.  Two  new  ones  relate  to  India.  The  Students' 
Educational  Magazine  comes  from  Madras ;  and,  though 
in  English,  would  seem  to  be  written  by  a  native  tor 
students  preparing  for  the  Government  examinations. 
India,  the  organ  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  is  to 
be  published  in  future  on  the  second  Friday  in  each 
month.  The  Arts  Review,  dedicated  to  the  printers 
of .  the  world ;  the  Silver  Link,  published  by  the 
Sunday  School  Union;  the  Union  Journal,  the  organ 
of  the  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  Wallasey  Sunday 
School  Union ;  the  Junior  Magazine,  the  *  organ  of 
the  Junior  Literary  Association;  and  the  Month, 
a  Catholic  magazine  from  St.  Louis  College, 
New  Westminster,  all  came  out  in  January.  An 
interesting  little  magazine  is  the  Student,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  issued  in  March.  It  is  the  journal 
of  the  Tyneside  Students'  Association,  the  main  object  of 
which  is  to  encourage  and  maintain  an  interest  in  the 
University  Extension  movement. 

The  Long  Quarterly,  so  called  from  its  peculiar  shape, 
is  the  latest  born  periodical.  The  idea  of  the  new 
publication  is  to  give  with  each  number  a  complete 
original  romance.  No.  I  contains  "  Until  My  Lord's 
Return,"  by  Admiral  Hinton. 


THE  "PEOPLE'S  FRIEND"  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

Thb  People's  Friend  is  a  popular  magazine  north  of  the 
Tweed.  When  it  first  made  its  appearance  at  Dundee  in 
1869,  it  was  as  a  monthly,  called  the  People's  Journal  ; 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  People's  Friend,  and  tbe  publi- 
cation was  issued  in  weekly  numbers  and  in  monthly  parts, 
as  is  the  case  with  Chambers's  Journal,  and  many  other 
miscellanies  of  popular  and  instructive  literature.  The 
idea  of  the  People's  Friend  was  very  much  like  what 
Chambers's  Journal  was  in  its  first,  and  according  to  the 
People's  Friend  editors,  its  best  days.  Certain  pages 
were  set  aside  for  articles,  stories,  and  verse  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  miscellany  would 
prove  instrumental  in  leading  working  men  to  devote 
attention  in  their  leisure  moments  to  the  pursuits  of 
literature  and  mental  improvement,  besides  encouraging 
the  literary  talent  which  exists  among  the  people  them- 
selves. The  present  editor,  Mr.  Alex.  Stewart,  has 
been  connected  with  the  People's  Friend  ever  since 
its  start  in  1869,  first  as  sub-editor,  and  since  1884  as 
editor,  and  he  himself  has  written  a  number  of  popular 
stories  for  its  paces.  It  is  his  belief  that  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged  can  be  made  as  effective  an  instrument 
for  good  as  that  of  the  ministry,  or  of  any  other  agency  that 
has  for  its  object  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of 
the  people. 
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THE  EXORCISM  OF  THE  SMOKE  FIEND; 

OR,  HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THE  PLAGUE  OF  FOG, 


^jgJtO  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the  London  fog  after 
^£3§  all !  This  is  good  news,  and  what  is  better  it  is  as 
true  as  it  is  good.  Of  late  year*  it  has  seemed  as  if 
London  was  steadily  progressing  towards  asphixiation. 
Four  years  ago  London  had  a  fog  one  day  in  four,  last 
year  there  was  150  foggy  days  in  the  365  that  made  up 
the  twelvemonth.  At  this  rate  we  might  fairly  expect  to 
have  300  foggy  days  at  the  end  of  the  century,  and  a  day 
that  was  not  foggy  would  come  as  seldom  as  Sunday.  Not 
only  are  fogs  increasing  in  number,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  increasing  in  density  also.  Anything  more  suffo- 
cating than  the  fog  which  choked  London  a  week  before 
Christmas  must  be  sought  for  in  Dante  and  M^ton,  and 
not  upon  the  surface  of  this  planet. 

THE  THREE  ALTERNATIVES. 

In  our  January  number,  commenting  on  the  increase 
of  fog,  I  said  : 

If  we  do  not  consume  our  own  smoke,  we  shall  in  time  live 
from  October  to  April  in  an  atmosphere  somewhat  worse 
than  that  of  the  Underground  Railway.  We  have  three 
courses  before  us :  (1)  to  burn  anthracite,  which  kindles 
slowly  and  is  very  unpopular ;  (2)  to  substitute  gas  for  coal ; 
or  (3)  to  invent  a  grate  that  will  really  consume  its  smoke. 
Of  these  alternatives,  the  last  is  in  every  way  the  simplest. 
But  where,  oh  where,  is  this  ideal  grate  to  be  found  f  At 
present  we  seem  doomed  to  continually  deepening  gloom. 

A  PROMPT  CHALLENGE. 

No  sooner  did  the  January  number  appear  than  I  was 
directly  confronted  by  an  enterprising  Bradford  manu- 
facturer, who  declared  that  he  had  invented  the  very 
stove  to  which  I  had  alluded.  I  remarked  that  I  had 
heard  something  like  that  before.  He  replied,  "The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  of  it,  and  if  you  will  con- 
sent to  make  the  experiment  I  will  forward  at  once  to 
your  own  residence  one  of  the  new  anti-fog  kitchen 
ranges,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  your 
decision  as  to  whether  the  stove  justifies  what  I  nave 
said  about  it."  Such  a  challenge  was  direct  and  to  the 
point.  I  at  once  consented  to  have  the  experiment  made 
in  my  own  house,  and  discarding  my  old  kitchen  range 
I  installed  the  new  anti-fog  invention  in  its  place.  I 
have  had  it  going  for  a  month,  and  so  far  I  nave  had 
nothing  to  say  about  it  which  was  not  to  its  advantage. 
It  is  simple,  efficient,  and  economical  as  a  kitchen  range, 
and — it  consumes  its  own  smoke. 

The  principle  of  this  stove  is  very  simple  ;  it  consists 
in  having  the  chimney  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire  instead 
of  at  the  top.  As  the  fire  is  always  hottest  at  the 
bottom,  the  products  of  combustion  must  pass  through 
the  hottest  part  of  the  fire,  and  in  this  way  the  smoke 
is  consumed.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
front  view  of  the  range.  This  diagram  gives  a  section  of 
the  fireplace,  showing  exactly  how  it  is  constructed. 

The  mystery  to  be  solved  is  how  to  get  the  smoke  to  go 
through  the  bottom  of  the  fire  instead  of  rising  to  the 
top.  Not  being  a  practical  engineer,  or  accustomed  to 
the  working  of  kitchen  ranges,  I  cannot  explain  how  it 
is  done.  All  I  can  certify  is  that  the  smoke  does  go 
downwards  and  not  upwards,  and  it  is  consumed  accord- 
ingly. The  ordinary  man,  no  doubt,  would  be  ready  to 
swear  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  make  the  smoke  go 


into  the  flue  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire  as  it  wonld 
be  to  make  water  run  up  hill.  Just  as  water 
can  be  made  to  run  up  hill  under  certain  condi- 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE  ANTI-FOG  RA50E. 

tions,  so  the  smoke  of  these  stoves  goes  through  the 
bottom  of  the  grate. 

THE  SUCCESS  OP  THE  STOVE. 

It  is  no  use  declaring  that  it  cannot  do  it,  because 
it  does  it  constantly,  the  draught  is  admirable,  and 
our  kitchen  chimney  is  absolutely  free  from  smoke. 
Only  in  the  morning  before  it  is  burned  clear  does  any 
smoke  issue  from  the  chimney.  When  once  lit,  the  fire 
should  be  kept  up  to  a  certain  pitch,  otherwise  if  it  burns 
down  too  low  so  that  there  is  not  sufficient  incandescent 
coal  at  the  bottom  to  consume  the  smoke,  it  will  act  like 


SECTION  OF  RANGE,  SHOWING  COKSTRUCTIOW. 

any  other  fireplace,  but  if  it  is  constantly  charged  it  will 
give  off  no  smoke  whatever.  The  door  of  the  range  is 
composed  of  louvres  which  open  and  shut  exactly  on  the 
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principle  of  the  Venetian  blind.  You  can  regulate  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  fire  to  a  nicety,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  dampers  enables  you  to  lay  on  the  heat  to  either 
of  the  ovens,  to  the  hot  plates,  or  to  the  boiler.  The  one 
difficulty  which  at  first  existed,  namely,  of  the  choking 
up  of  the  bottom  of  the  grate  with  ashes,  has  been  satis- 
factorily overcome  by  the  simple  arrangement  of  two 
cog-wheels,  one  turn  of  which  suffices  to  precipitate  the 
ashes  into  the  pan  beneath  and  to  liven  up  the  fire. 

NEITHER  SMOKE  NOR  SOOT. 

The  inventor  claims  that  owing  to  the  perfection  of 
the  combustion  there  is  no  soot  formed,  and  that  the 
chimney  does  not  require  to  be  swept  more  than  once  in 
seven  years.  The  universal  adoption  of  this  invention 
would  abolish  the  chimney  sweeping  industry.  In  the 
good  time  which  is  coming,  fogs  and  chimney  sweeps  will 
alike  be  unknown.  This,  although  the  chief  recommen- 
dation of  the  stove,  is  by  no  means  its  only  good  point. 
The  principle  can  be  adopted  to  any  fire,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  stove  is  that  it  prefers  bad  coal  to  good.  That  is 
to  say,  the  London  householder  who  is  supplied  with  this 
invention  will  be  able  to  get  better  results  with  smudge 
at  14s.  a  ton,  than  he  has  done  with  the  best  household 
at  22s.  and  24s.  a  ton.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed 
is  less.  The  actual  quantity  of  coal  burned  in 
our  old  range  was  80  lb.  per  day ;  the  new 
stove  burns  55  lb.  Even  supposing  that  the  weight 
of  the  coal  consumed  is  the  same,  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  the  first  and  the  worst  class  of  coal 
will  effect  a  saving  in  the  coal  bill  of  from  30  to  50  per 
cent.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  a  much  cleaner 
fireplace,  much  more  regular  distribution  of  heat,  and 
entire  absence  of  smoke.  At  Bradford  they  say 
that  in  two  months  the  quantity  of  the  flue  dust 
accumulating  in  one  of  the  ranges  that  had  been 
in  constant  use,  weighed  two  pounds  two  ounces, 
of  this  only  one  and  three  quarter  ounces  consisted  of 
ctrbon,  the  rest  being  particles  of  mineral  matter.  The 
chemical  analysis  of  the  gas  issuing  from  the  range  shows 
that  79  per  cent,  is  nitrogen,  17  per  cent,  oxygen,  and 
only  about  3£  per  cent,  carbon  dioxide,  while  no  trace  is 
found  of  carbon  oxide.  The  fire  can  be  kept  in  all  night 
by  simply  closing  the  louvres  and  all  the  dampers  except 
one. 

I  speak  of  this  range  as  I  found  it.  The  challenge 
of  Henry  Leggot  and  Co.  was  quite  frank,  and  I  have 
met  it  in  the  same  spirit.  If  the  stove  had  turned  out 
badly  I  should  have  said  so,  as  it  has  worked  well  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  fact.  If  Marsh's  patent 
acts  as  satisfactorily  when  applied  to  other  fires  as  it  has 
done  when  applied  to  my  own  kitchen  range,  the  days  of 
fog  are  numbered. 

ANTHRACITE. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  real  trouble  of 
the  fog  is  not  the  smoke  which  issues  from  the  manu- 
facturers1 chimneys,  but  the  household  fires.  When  Mr 
W.  H.  Smith  was  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the 
desirability  of  appointing  a  Royal  Comr  -don  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  he  answered  that  the  evil  chiefly 
rose  from  the  domestic  fires,  and  a  select  committee 
had  found  that  the  difficulty  could  oiJy  be  over- 
come by  the  use  of  anthracite,  the  substitution  of  coke 
for  coal,  and  the  adoption  of  improved  grates.  Anthracite 
has  its  advantages,  especially  among  those  interested  in 
South  Wales  coal,  but  anthracite,  although  used  at  present 
in  the  lloval  Courts  of  Justice,  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  the  Royal  Academy, 
is  not  popular  with  domestic  servants. 


ITS  UNPOPULARITY. 

It  is  very  troublesome  to  light,  and  a  coal  that 
will  not  burn  up  quickly  will  never  be  popular 
at  the  domestic  hearth.  Coke  is  unpopular  for  the 
same  reason,  and  gas,  although  very  useful,  cannot 
compare  for  a  moment  in  popularity  with  a  bright, 
clear  coal  fire.  We  are  therefore  shut  up  to  an 
improved  grate,  and  this  improved  grate  Marsh's 
patent  seems  to  give  us.  There  are  a  million  and  a-half 
chimneys  in  London,  and  every  winter's  day  40,000  tons 
of  coals  are  burned  in  the  ordinary  fire-places  of  Greater 
London  !  The  Meteorological  Society  maintains  that) 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  smoke  in  London  fog  comes 
from  the  ordinary  fire-places. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  LONDON  FOG. 

From  40,000  tons  of  coal  no  less  than  40  tons 
of  sulphur  are  daily  vomited  out  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. Lord  Salisbury,  when  questioned  upon  the 
subject,  admitted  that  an  improved  grate  would 
remedy  matters,  but  doubted  whether  they  could 
secure  the  adoption  of  improved  grates  in  all 
our  London  houses.  No  doubt  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion will  be  slow  ;  but  if  the  stove  which  I  have  in  my 
house  keeps  up  to  its  present  performance,  and  those 
who  have  had  similar  stoves  in  work  for  several  months 
are  said  to  be  unanimous  in  attesting  its  efficiency  and 
economy,  then  the  change  will  be  brought  about  much 
more  rapidly  than  any  one  ventured  to  think.  Even  if  all 
the  grates  in  our  houses  had  to  be  altered  the  saving  in 
coal  would  speedily  pay  for  the  alterations.  In  a  new 
house  such  grates  should  be  insisted  upon.  Before  long  we 
mijght  gain,  so  much  control  of  the  smoke  fiend  that  any 
chimney  from  which  smoke  issued  for  more  than  half -an - 
hour  would  be  regarded  as  a  publio  nuisance  and  abated 
accordingly.  I  admit  that  it  seems  to  be  too  good  to  be 
true  ;  but  if  we  can  consume  our  smoke  what  beatific 
visions  may  not  be  realised  of  restored  beauty  and  bright- 
ness in  our  great  cities. 

MAKING  PROFIT  OUT  OF  SMOKE. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  at  last  we  were  going  to  be 
rid  of  our  great  enemy,  for  we  read  that  another 
inventor,  Mr.  Mond,  of  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  and  Co., 
has  invented  a  process  by  which  smoke  is  not  merely 
done  away  with,  but  converted  into  a  source  of  profit. 
Mr.  Mond  burns  his  coal  with  artificial  draught,  and, 
conveying  the  gases  into  a  chamber,  he  washes  them 
with  water  spray,  which  causes  every  particle  of  soot  to 
be  deposited,  and  at  the  same  time  condenses  and 
recovers  the  ammonia  (a  product  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen) as  well  as  the  sulphurous  fumes.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, and  yet  to  get  an  equal  efficiency  of  steam  raising 
power,  he  has  to  burn  125  tons  of  coal  in  the  place  of  100 
tons,  and  for  every  125  tons  of  coal  burned  he  recovers 
four  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  fuel,  if  cheap 
(say  5s.  a  ton),  will  cost  £31,  and  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  at  £12  a  ton,  is  worth  £48.  If  such  results  as 
these  can  be  obtained  the  doom  of  smoke  is  sealed. 

That  is,  of  course,  true;  but  there  is  no  necessity  of 
pitching  our  hopes  so  high.  It  is  obvious  that  if  sulphate 
of  ammonia  were  produced  on  anything  approaching  to 
that  scale,  it  would  very  soon  cease  to  command  the 
price  which  it  now  fetches  in  the  market.  Still,  even  if 
the  whole  of  the  product  of  the  combustion  were  not 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  coal  consumed,  that 
might  still  appreciably  diminish  the  coal  bill.  Whenever 
a  manufacturer  had  a  smoky  chimney  he  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  fool  who  bad  more  money,  than  brains,  and 
self  interest  will  effect  what  public  spirit  has  utterly 
failed  to  do. 
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From  Fmt,-\  [Feb.  17.  iP9i. 

THE  CONQUERING  HERO.— WELCOME  HOME. 
Triumphant  Return  of  General  Booth's  Big  Drum, 


From  Moonshine,]  [¥eb.  27.  1892. 

MR.  BULL'S  "  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  SEA." 
And  he's  not  to  be  nbaken  off  either. 


From  the  St.  Stephen's  tt»vieu\] 


From  Din  Hardou,}  [Jan.  24.  1892. 

DARKEST  INDIA. 
"  Walk  In  Love/'  -  Bph.     2.      Walk  in  the  Light."- John  i.  7. 
•    Mb.  Punch  :  "  Thy  torch  Is  badly  needed  to  light  yonder  gloom,  0 
Mabarishi  from  the  far  West ! " 

[General  Booth,  after  a  week's  sojonrn  In  Bombay,  left  yesterday  lor 
Bncland.    His  project  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  s£arn*£ 
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FROM  BRIGHTEST  AUSTRALIA  BACK  TO  DARKEST  ENGLAND, 

THE  RETURN  OF  GENERAL  BOOTH. 


UR  Ulysses  has  returned  after  visiting  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  very  much  the 
same  as  he  went  away,  only  somewhat  more  so. 
General  Booth  is  a  trifle  greyer  as  to  the  hair  of  him, 
and  somewhat  more  bronzed  on  his  cheeks  than  he 
was  when  he  departed  six  months  ago,  but  he  is  as 
incorrigible  as  ever.  As  he  went  away  so  he  has  come 
back,  full  of  the  idea  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  the 
destined  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  for 
the  redemption  and  regeneration  of  the  world.  In  the 
rapid  flight  which  he  has  made  through  three  Continents, 
he  has  passed  through  communities  of  every  variety  of 
political  development— constitutional  monarchy,  practical 
republicanism,  and  autocratic  bureaucracy.  He  has  seen 
them  all, .  and  they  have  made  no  change  in  the  con- 
victions which  led  him  to  model  the  Army  on  the  basis  of 
military  despotism.  "  What  the  world  wants  is  Govern- 
ment," he  proclaims,  "  Government — a  Government  that 
governs,  and  not  a  Government  that  merely  talks — that 
is  the  want  of  the  day.  A  Government  that  will  lead  its 
people,  and  guide  them,  and  which  will  not  shrink  from 
using  the  forces  it  has  at  its  disposal  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  best  in  order  to  overcome  the  sluggish- 
ness or  stupidity  of  the  worst." 

It  would  seem  almost  as  if  being  sharply  brought  into 
contact  with  the  extreme  development  of  democracy  in 
the  Australian  Colonies  has  tended  to  bring  out  more 
strongly  the  autocratic  instincts  of  the  General  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  result 
was  not  improbable  from  the  outset  If  ever  there  was  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  consequences  of  allowing 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  wander  about,  setting  up  such 
governments  as  seem  good  to  them  without  any  guidance 
from  those  who  look  at  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  its 
interests  as  a  community,  we  have  it  in  the  spectacle 
that  is  presented  in  Australia.  Here,  at  home,  we  have 
an  over-crowded  population  getting  on  to  40,000,000 
in  two  little  islands  in  these  stormy  northern  seas.  Out 
yonder  you  have  a  vast  Continent  basking  in  perpetual 
sunshine,  around  the  rim  of  which  a  few  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  settlers  have  seated  themselves  and  established 
Colonial  Governments  according  to  their  own  sweet  will 
and  pleasure.  That  is  all  right,  no  doubt,  and  no  human 
being  here  wishes  to  -interfere  in  any  way  with  that 
sovereign  liberty  of  self-government.  But  the  sole  object 
of  some  of  the  said  Governments  at  present  apparently 
being  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  Continental  interior  as  the 
inclusive  inheritance  of  those  who  have  already  established 
themselves  in  the  country,  and  although,  according  to 
any  ordinary  computation,  Australia,  if  well  cultivated, 
would  supply  sustenance  for  a  population  of  hundreds  of 
millions,  4,000,000  at  present  find  it  impossible  to  provide 
constant  work  for  all  their  labourers. 

The  General,  with  his  mind  full  of  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  in  this  overcrowded  land,  travelled  over 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  fertile  territory  given  over 
entirely  to  sheep  runs  or  kangaroos  and  rabbits,  and  when 
he  asks  impatiently  why  the  landless  land  and  the  un- 
peopled wilderness  should  not  be  brought  into  communi- 
cation, he  is  assured  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The  means 
are  lacking,  in  the  first  case,  for  transporting  the  surplus 
population  of  our  island  to  the  unpeopled  lands  of 


Australia  ;  and  even  if  the  means  were  forthcoming,  the 
labour  party,  which  is  tending  to  become  supreme  in  all 
the  Australian  colonies,  would  forbid  the  intrusion  of  these 
interlopers  from  beyond  the  sea.  Of  course,  every  one  is 
well  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  standing  burlesque 
upon  rational  government,  but  it  requires  you  to  see  the 
thing  with  your  own  eyes,  and  be  brought  into  sharp 
contact  with  the  realities  at  each  end  of  the  scale,  in 
order  that  the  full  sense  of  its  enormity  may  enter  you 
and  possess  you  as  General  Booth  is  possessed  by  it. 

General  Booth,  however,  is  far  too  shrewd  a  man  to 
run  his  head  against  a  stone  wall,  and  he  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  in  the  world  of  attempting  to  go  int 
any  colony  with  his  emigrants  unless  that  colony  L 
prepared  to  give  them  a  hearty  and  cordial  welcome. 
He  hopes  that  the  inevitable  force  of  things  will  lead 
the  colonies  in  time  to  bid  eagerly  for  his  trained  emi- 
grants, and  the  colony  which  pursues  the  policy  of 
exclusion  most  rigorously  will  be  the  colony  which,  in 
the  long  run,  will  suffer  most  severely.  The  Democrats 
of  Australia  are  in  the  saddle.  They  will  do  what 
seemeth  good  in  their  own  eyes,  for  King  Demos,  like 
any  other  king,  must  learn  wisdom  by  experience. 
"  Wisdom  is  never  worth  aught  until  it  has  been  dearly 
bought,"  says  the  old  saw,  and  General  Booth  is  well 
content  to  wait  until  such  time  as  the  experience  of  more- 
sensible  colonies  has  opened  the  eyes  of  those  which  at 
present  look  with  scant  favour  upon  his  emigrant 
schemes. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  regard  General 
Booth  and  the  Salvation  Army,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  an  immense  gain  to  the  cause  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  and  the  specific  solution  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  population  which  confront  as,  that  a  man 
like  the  General,  with  intense  popular  sympathies,  and  a 
passionate  desire  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  the  masses 
of  his  own  people,  should  have,  at  the  very  inception  of 
his  Social  Scheme,  made  a  tour  of  our  leading  colonies. 
It  has  pressed  upon  him  the  principle  which  most  of  our 
social  reformers  either  recognise  half -heartily,  or  fail 
to  recognise  at  all,  namely,  that  the  social  problem 
which  confronts  an  overcrowded  world  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  aid  of  the  empty  acres  and  unpeopled  square- 
miles  of  Australia  and  South  Africa.  It  is  also  an 
immense  advantage  that  we  should  have  in  our  midst  a 
popular  leader  who  has  been  brought  into  close  personal 
contact  with  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  the  other  half  of 
the  English-speaking  world. 

General  Booth  has  been,  as  it  were,  a  human  shuttle 
in  the  loom  of  Empire,  going  to  and  fro,  and  helping  to 
weave  the  various  strands  of  our  colonies  and  common- 
wealths into  one  sympathetic  whole. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Prime  Minister  of  one  of  the  colonies 
visited,  "  I  see  that  you  are  a  Christian  first  and  an 
Englishman  afterwards.  I  am  an  Englishman  first  and  a 
Christian  afterwards." 

But  General  Booth  probably  does  not  yield  in  the 
least  to  this  belief  of  the  Providential  mission  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  and  his  habit  of  being  a 
Christian  first  and  an  Englishman  afterwards  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  studying  the  native  problem  in  India  and 
the  Chinese  question  in  Australia.    To  General  Booth  a 
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man  is  primarily  a  soul,  and  the  nationality,  or  the  speech 
of  the  man,  are  comparative  matters  of  detail  to  which 
he  attaches  little  more  importance  than  the  cut  of  his 
coat  or  the  way  in  which  he  trims  his  moustache.  I 
cannot  say  that  General  Booth  seems  to  have  brought 
hack  from  his  wanderings  any  much  deepened 
sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  English-speaking 
man.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  respects,  he  seems 
to  have  acquired  much  more  respect  for  races  which 
do  not  speak  our  tongue,  or  belong  to  our  civili- 
sation. General  Booth  is  a  great  believer  in  work.  To 
him,  a  man  who  works,  even  if  he  speaks  Choctaw,  is  a 
man  immeasurably  superior  to  the  man  who  won't  work, 
even  if  the  latter  is  a  graduate  in  an  English  University, 
and  orders  his  drinks  in  the  choicest  Saxon.  Hence,  it 
is  curious  to  find  that  the  General  has  brought  back  from 
Australia  a  great  admiration  for  the  Chinese,  whom  he 
seems  to  think  may  after  all  be  the  coming  people.  This 
was  General  Gordon's  opinion,  confirmed  by  a  much 
longer  acquaintance  with  the  Celestials  than  General 
Booth  claims  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Chinese  have 
many  points  about  them  which  naturally  attract  the 
admiration  of  the  General  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
General  Booth  told  the  Labour  Party  of  Victoria, 
when  he  addressed  them  in  Melbourne,  that,  as  he 
^  _  tore  through  the  country  on  his  hurried  rush  round, 
ne  noticed  enormous  expanses  of  land  but  half 
or  quarter  cultivated,  while  it  was  only  here  and 
there  he  came  upon  small  patches  which  were  culti- 
vated as  land  should  be,  and  in  every  case  these  small 
patches  were  cultivated  by  Chinamen.  There  was  a 
great  uproar,  but  the  fact  was  undeniable.  The  China- 
man, whatever  his  other  vices  may  be,  possesses  the 
saving  virtue  of  industry  beyond  his  fellows.  But  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  come  to  Australia  to  cmvert  the 
wilderness  into  a  garden,  and  then  to  go  home  again,  which 
is  all  he  asks  for,  the  Chinaman  is  generally  excluded  by 
a  population  which  will  neither  cultivate  the  land  itself 
nor  allow  the  yellow  man  to  do  it  for  them.  Not  a  yellow 
man  will  leave  China  until  his  contract  has  been  duly 
signed,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  he  shall  be  brought 
back  to  his  native  land  dead  or  alive.  Give  a  sufficient 
number  of  Chinese  a  ten  years'  lease  of  the  interior  of 
Australia,  and  they  will  convert  it  into  a  market  garden, 
which,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  will  revert  to  the  hands 
of  the  colonists,  who,  left  to  themselves,  would  never 
take  the  trouble  to  reclaim  the  wilderness. 

The  third  great  fact  which  has  been  impressed  upon 
the  General  by  his  tour  is  the  enormous  economic  future 
that  lies  in  store  lor  the  population  of  India.  Give  the 
Hindoos  technical  training  from  their  childhood,  and 
they  will  be  the  economic  masters  of  the  world.  Who  among 
the  whiteskins  can  compete  with  the  natives  who  consider 
themselves  well  paid  if  they  get  sixpence  a  day  ?  At 
present,  India  has  only  learned  to  manufacture  her 
coarser  calico,  but  give  her  population  an  industrial 
training,  teach  them  the  use  of  improved  tools,  set  them 
to  work,  and  India  will  not  only  produce  all  she  requires 
for  her  own  consumption,  but  will  practically  command 
the  market  of  the  world.  The  whole  future  of  India  lies 
in  the  industrial  education  of  her  people.  They  are 
docile,  industrious,  and  willing  to  learn  if  they  are  taken 
soon  enough,  but  all  the  force  of  the  empire  would  not 
suffice  to  make  the  adult  Hindoo  desert  the  antiquated 
and  obsolete  methods  of  handicraft  which  he  has  inherited 
_  from  his  ancestors.  The  work  must  begin  with  the 
young  ;  the  worker  must  be  taught  to  handle  his  tools  ; 
that,  and  not  the  insane  method  of  multiplying 
the    number    of    University    graduates    who  have 


nothing  to  do,  seems  to  General  Booth  the  way 
out  of  our  native  difficulties. 

Over  and  above,  however,  all  these  three  practical  lessons, 
General  Booth  has  brought  home  a  deepened  sense  of  the 
unity  of  human  society.  Everywhere,  although  at  different 
stages  of  development,  he  has  found  the  same  difficulties, 
the  same  evils,  and  the  same  opportunities  for  meeting 
them.  Everywhere  there  are  miserable  men,  and  hungry 
men,  who,  in  their  ignorance  and  their,  misery,  are  wan- 
dering aimlessly  about  asking  who  will  show  them  any 
good.  The  masses  want  guidance  and  leadership,  and 
the  road  along  which  they  will  be  brought,  he  is  more 
than  convinced,  is  the  road  of  hard  work,  and  of  work 
on  the  land  ;  but  it  is  useless  talking  about  putting  the 
people  on  the  land  unless  they  are  taught  to  till  the  land, 
and  unless  they  are  guarded  against  the  temptations 
which  lead  them  to  desert  the  land,  and  are  furnished 
with  such  help  as  is  necessary  to  bring  together  the  land- 
less land  and  the  unpeopled  wilderness.  Never  since 
Carlyle  passed  away  has  there  been  such  a  believer  in 
the  gospel  of  work  as  General  Booth,  and  the  supreme 
duty  of  Government  seems  to  him  to  be  the  getting 
the  people  to  work,  teaching  them  to  work,  and  keeping 
them  at  work. 

HIS  VIEWS  ABOUT  AUSTRALIA. 

In  the  few  moments  that  remained  to  him  between 
his  reception  in  London  and  his  departure  for  the  series 
of  triumphal  demonstrations  which  have  been  accorded 
him  in  the  provinces,  General  Booth  found  time  to  dic- 
tate an  article  on  the  "Social  Problems  at  the  Anti- 
podes," which  appears  in  the  Contemporary  Revieic 
for  this  month.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  his 
paper : — 

THE  ONE  THING  NEEDFUL  FOB  AUSTRALIA. 

My  comparatively  brief  stay  in  the  Southern  Continent 
convinced  me  that  the  Australians  are  in  possession  of  the 
most  magnificent  inheritance  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  a  young  nation.  All  that  is  required  to  ensure  them  a 
splendid  future,  and  to  make  them  in  the  days  to  come  the 
United  States  of  the  Pacific,  rivalling  the  great  American 
Commonwealth  in  prosperity  and  influence,  is  a  large  increase 
of  population  and  a  strong  Government.  The  one  danger  that 
confronts  Australian  politics  is  the  danger  which  results  from 
the  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators  of  the  people  whom 
they  ought  to  govern.  The  constant  danger  of  losing  their 
seats  is  always  set  before  their  eyes. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  CHARACTER, 

Speaking  somewhat  hastily  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Australians  as  they  impressed  themselves  upon  me,  I  should 
say  that  they  are  far  more  English  than  the  Americans. 
They  are  hearty,  friendly,  and  outspoken.  They  espe- 
cially possess  those  qualities  which  may  be  described 
as  sailor-like — the  qualities  of  the  man  who  has  gone 
through  many  difficulties  to  attain  to  the  position 
which  he  at  present  occupies.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
greatest  danger  which  confronts  them  is  the  danger  which 
comes  from  prosperity.  They  are  in  constant  peril  of  setting 
too  much  store  on  the  good  things  of  this  life.  Their  attitude 
is  too  much  like  that  of  the  bishop  whom,  when  he  was 
dying,  his  chaplain  endeavoured  to  comfort  by  telling  him 
that  there  was  a  better  place  prepared  for  him.  The  bishop 
replied,  with  a  good  deal  of  force, 44 1  don't  want  a  better 

place  than   Palace  and  £10,000  a  year;  that  is  good 

enough  for  me." 

THE  PASSION  FOR  GAMBLING. 

The  besetments  of  a  young  nation  are  very  similar  to 
those  which  come  to  a  young  man.  The  hilarity  and  vigour 
of  youth  lead  to  a  love  of  excitement,  with  all  its  consequent 
dangers.  One  manifestation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
terrible  hold  which  gambling  has  upon  the  Australians.  It 
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comes  well-nigh  to  being  a  national  calamity.  Boys  at  school, 
servants  in  families,  and  every  class  of  society,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  are  infected  with  this  moral  disease. 
Almost  every  small  town  has  its  own  race-ground,  and 
facilities  for  gambling  are  permitted  by  the  law  in  the  most 
deplorable  fashion.  Another  manifestation  of  the  same 
thing  is  to  be  found  in  the  tremendous  passion  for  outdoor 
sports. 

At  the  same  time,  I  should  by  no  means  be  inclined  to  say 
that  there  is  more  vice  in  the  Australian  colonies  than  in  the 
older  nations  of  Europe.  It  may  be  more  bare-faced,  just 
because  of  the  very  vigour  of  the  national  life,  and  also 
because  of  the  very  much  smaller  influence  exerted  by  public 
opinion. 

THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  labour  question  in  Australia, 
we  find  very  much  the  same  evils  there  as  at  home,  though  not 
in  the  same  proportions,  notwithstanding  the  boast  of  Australia 
that  it  is  "  the  Paradise  of  the  working  man."  There  are 
many  working  men  to  whom  it  proves  in  no  sense  a  Paradise. 
Lady  Jersey  told  me,  in  the  course  of  one  of  our  conversa- 
tions, that  she  had  been  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of 
ladies  to  urge  her  to  take  up  the  cause  of  seamstresses, 
many  of  whom  were  only  earning  five  shillings  per  week. 
One  of  the  labour  members  of  Parliament  told  me :  "A  short 
time  since,  a  census  was  taken  in  Sydney  of  fifty  of  the  most 
representative  and  most  respectable  artisans  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  was  found  that  they  were  earning  on  an  average 
only  £2  a  week  each,  and  that  of  this  sum  they  paid  20  per 
cent,  in  rent." 

As  another  illustration  of  my  contention  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  labouring  class  in  the  Australian  towns  do  not 
largely  differ  from  those  which  prevail  at  home,  may  be  found 
in  a  statement  made  to  me  by  the  second  largest  shipowner 
in  New  South  Wales,  who  was  introduced  to  me  by  Sir 
Henry  Paurkes.  He  told  me  that  although  it  was  true 
that  the  dock  labourer  got  a  shilling  per  hour  for 
his  work*  there  was  such  a  large  number  of  men 
seeking  this  work  that  the  majority  of  the  dock 
labourers  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  poverty. 
It  means  that  there  is  the  same  deplorable  centralisation 
going  on  in  the  large  Australian  towns  to-day  that  we  find  to 
be  such  a  grave  social  danger  at  home.  Even  when  emigrants 
go  from  the  old  country  and  settle  on  the  land,  their  sons 
and  daughters  find  their  way  to  the  cities  to  increase  the 
pressure  there. 

THE  REMEDY — "  TO  THE  LAND!" 

My  remedy  for  all  this  is  to  get  the  people  there,  as  in  this 
country,  to  work  on  the  land.  I  am  well  aware  that  we  are 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  **  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,"  that  the  real  reason  why  the  people  crowd  to  the 
centres  is  because  they  care  more  for  excitement  and  all 
that  city  life  gives  them  than  for  the  mere  ability  to  subsist 
comfortably.  In  seeking  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  I  would 
therefore  insist  first  of  all  upon  the  thorough  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  I 
would  then  lay  it  down  absolutely  that  charitv  must  come  to 
an  end.  There  must  be  no  more  giving  out  of  doles.  Money 
must  not  be  handed  over  to  the  destitute  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  make  a  return  in  labour.  Those  who  are  unable  to 
work  must  be  supported,  but  the  idle  able-bodied  men  must 
be  compelled  by  Government  to  work.  Idleness  must  be 
treated  as  a  crime.  Having  instructed  the  people  in  the 
necessity  for  a  return  to  agriculture,  the  Government  must 
transfer  them  from  the  crowded  centres  to  the  agricultural 
districts  by  compulsion  if  all  other  means  fail. 

INDUSTRIAL  VILLAGES. 

The  next  step  upon  which  I  should  insist  would  be  the 
~ormation  of  industrial  villages,  with  plenty  of  provision  for 
recreation  and  other  amusements,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
development  of  the  higher  side  of  human  nature  by  religious 
services.  The  present  system  is  entirely  wrong.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  are  granted  for  nothing  to  one 
man  with  only  a  few  pounds  of  capital.   He  finds  it  im- 


possible, with  his  limited  capital,  to  work  such  a  large  farm. 
He  borrows  money,  and  gets  into  further  difficulties.  If  he 
has  energy  and  courage,  he  fights  his  way  through ;  if  not, 
he  caves  in.  But  even  if  he  succeeds,  what  happens  ?  Here 
he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres,  which  separate  him  from  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  and 
prevent  that  social  intercourse  which  is  as  necessary  to 
man  with  his'social  faculties  as  the  very  bread  he  eats. 

SIX  ACRES  AND  A  HORSE  AND  COW. 

Instead  of  giving  him  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  I 
would  give  him  six  ac^es  for  spade  culture,  and  a  run  for  bis 
horse  and  cow.  I  would  then  find  him  implements,  plant  his 
orchard,  provide  him  with  a  horse  and  cow.  and  everything 
else  that  was  necessary  to  start  him,  and  then  surround  him 
with  a  community  similarly  circumstanced.  In  such  condi- 
tions the  temptation  to  migrate  to  the  town  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall  be  told 
that  this  is  not  work  for  a  Government  to  undertake. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  Government  which  has 
millions  starving  for  want  of  land  in  one  part  of 
its  dominions  and  millions  of  acres  of  land  unoccupied 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  realm?  Instead  of  attending 
to  these  matters,  we  have  a  Government  which  spends  its 
time  in  debating  Home  Rule,  Local  Government  for 
Ireland,  and  similar  topics,  all  of  a  most  absolutely 
secondary  importance  to  those  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

PATERNAL  GOVERNMENT,  INDEED. 

I  have  not  submitted  my  scheme  to  a  single  practical 
politician  or  a  single  labour  leader  whose  objections  have  not 
been  silenced.  All  that  they  can  tell  me  is  that  I  am  treat- 
ing the  people  too  much  like  children.  My  answer  is  that 
this  is  absolutely  necessary ;  that  the  people  prove  themselves 
to  be  children,  and  as  such  they  must  be  treated  in  order  that 
they  may  be  taught  to  become  men  and  women.  We  do  not 
go  to  children's  schools  and  say :  "  Now,  boys  and  girls,  we 
want  you  to  hold  a  little  meeting  this  morning,  and  decide 
by  vote  how  much  time  vou  would  like  for  playing  marbles, 
and  how  much  for  learning  your  lessons."  We  decide  for  the 
children  what  they  need. 

There  are  three  elements  in  national  wealth— Production, 
Preparation,  and  Distribution.  In  the  present  state  of 
civilisation  the  last  two  elements  have  had  sufficient  atten- 
tion ;  but  what  is  the  good  of  this  if  there  is  no  production  ? 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

The  Chinese  in  Australia,  though  they  are  hated  by  the 
Australians,  are  showing  what  can  be  done  by  land  culture. 
The  Californians,  in  their  large  wheat-growing  tracts,  pro-/ 
duce  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  the  Englishman 
twenty-seven  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  Scotchman  thirty-five, 
the  English  allotment  holder  forty-five  to  fifty,  the  Chinese, 
with  his  careful  use  of  every  available  drop  of  manure, 
and  his  painstaking  care  for  each  clod  of  ground, 
would  produce  about  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  shows  conclusively  that  my  main  contention  is  right — 
that  ground,  like  everything  else,  produces  in  the  exact 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  labour  expended  on  it. 

HOW  MUCH  MONEY  WILL  IT  COST  t 

I  am  well  aware  that  any  scheme  which  involves  the 
peopling  of  these  fertile  tracts  with  the  men  necessary  to 
cultivate  them  thoroughly  would  mean  a  great  expenditure 
of  money.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  too  often  pointed 
out  that  we  are  spending  in  England  to-day  £10,000,000  for 
the  administration  of  our  Poor  Law,  and  another  £10,000,000 
for  private  charity.  This  is  mere  amelioration,  and  leaves 
the  country  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  just  as  bad  a  plight  as 
at  the  beginning.  This  £20,000,000  is  lost  capital  every  year 
that  it  is  expended,  but  let  the  £20,000,000  be  expended  on 
my  plan,  and  if  sunk  for  ten  years  a  great  property  would  be 
created. 

HIS  SCHEME  OF  FINANCE. 

I  have  had  large  tracts  of  land  offered  o  me  in  the 
Australian  colonies  for  nothing,  which,  when  cleared,  woutf 
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be  worth  £20  an  acre.  What  I  ask  is  that  the  Government 
should  advance  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work, 
and  take  the  land  as  a  security.  The  land  in  my  farm  at 
Hadleigh  cost  £18  an  acre,  and  I  am  assured  on  competent 
authority  that  in  a  few  years  this  land  will  be  worth  £50  an 
acre.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  Government  (one  a  Cabinet 
Minister)  have  been  to  Hadleigh  recently,  and  have  expressed 
their  gratification  at  the  success  of  the  work  which  is  there 
being  carried  on.  I  am  prepared  to  spend  £25,000  in  develop- 
ing an  Over-the-Sea  Colony  on  the  lines  which  I  have 
described,  and  when  that  £25,000  is  expended,  I  shall  ask 
the  Government  to  advance  another  £25,000  on  the  security 
of  the  property  already  created,  to  further  extend  the  work. 

MAKE  MOBB  WOBK. 

I  do  not  hide  from  myself  the  fact  that  the  agriculturist  is 
to  some  extent  inclined  to  object  to  my  scheme,  on  the 
ground  that  if  it  be  largely  successful,  it  will  lower  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce.  My  answer  to  this  is  that  such 
pastoral  communities  as  I  hope  to  establish  will  largely  con- 
sume their  own  produce,  as  they  will  tend  to  become  industrial 
villages.  Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  the  working-man  in  the 
crowded  centre  will  be  so  much  improved  by  the  removal 
of  surplus  labour  that  he  will  become  a  better  customer  to 
the  agriculturist  than  he  could  otherwise  be.  What  happens 
at  the  present  time  is  that  you  have  four  hundred  men  with 
work  for  three  hundred  and  fifty.  It  does  not  help  matters 
for  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  trades  unionists  to  swear  at 
the  fifty  blacklegs.  I  say  to  the  trades  unionists, "  Help  your- 
selves by  all  means  against  the  rapacity  of  the  capitalist 
when  he  is  rapacious,  but  the  solution  of  your  difficulties  is 
not  to  be  found  in  all  this,  but  in  making  more  work.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  leaving  the  towns  and  getting  to  work 
on  the  land/' 

AFTER  TWELVE  MONTHS. 

Writing  in  the  Forum,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Year  of 
General  Booth's  Work,"  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  has  a  very 
appreciative  notice  of  the  progress  which  has  been  mado 
towards  the  carrying  out  of  the  Social  Scheme  of  the 
Salvation  Army.    He  says : — 

General  Booth's  great  book,  "  In  Darkest  England  and  the 
Way  Oat,"  by  far  the  ablest  and  the  most  truly  scientific 
treatise  ever  written  in  any  language  upon  the  particular 
social  problems  with  which  it  deals,  was  given  to  the  public 
in  October,  1890.  Within  a  few  weeks  General  Booth  was 
supplied  with  the  £100,000  which  he  had  declared  to  be  the 
minimum  capital  sum  necessary  for  the  initiation  of  the 
proposed  undertakings. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  philanthropic  effort  has 
there  been  erected  with  so  small  a  snm  of  money  a  "  plant " 
for  practical  work  that  could  be  compared— in  extent, 
variety,  harmony  of  parts,  and  economic  efficiency^with  the 
mechanism  that  has  been  created  and  that  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation  as  the  result  of  the  £100,000  given  only  about 
one  year  ago.  It  is  already  quite  too  late  for  General  Booth 
to  misappropriate  any  considerable  portion  of  the  money. 
The  fund:  has  been  invested  in  a  series  of  agencies  working 
openly  and  visibly  ;  full  accounts  of  expenditures  have  been 
made  to  the  public  ;  the  social  scheme  is  no  longer  a  project, 
bot  it  is  a  vital  reality. 

Dr.  Shaw  describes  in  detail  the  whole  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done,  and  expresses  his  entire  concurrence 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  which  Gen.  Booth  is  carrying 
out : — 

General  Booth's  starting-point  is  his  robust  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  abolishing  the  worst  forms  of  social  misery  and 
degradation  in  great  cities  And  let  it  be  affirmed  without 
qualification  that  all  the  facts  of  sanitary,  industrial,  and 
moral  progress  in  the  past  half-century  fully  justify  his 
faith. 

General  Booth's  project,  then,  is  not  in  antagonism  with 
any  other  really  well-conceived  and  efficiently  administered 
work  for  social  progress,  but  becomes  simply  an  harmonious 
factor  in  the  movement  as  a  whole.   Its  special  usefulness 


lies  in  its  fitness  to  act  upon  the  very  lowest  and  most  degraded 
classes. 

Dr.  Shaw,  when  he  was  over  in  London  last  Christmas, 
visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  saw 
the  Social  Wing  in  full  operation,  and  this  is  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  a  trained  American  observer,  who 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Army,  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  work  is  being  done : — 

The  thrift,  sound  judgment,  and  good  economy  that  have 
been  evinced  in  purchases,  leases,  and  expenditures  of  all 
sorts,  not  only  surpass  anything  else  that  I  have  ever  observed 
in  large  outlays  for  philanthropic  work,  but  are  far  beyond 
what  one  would  expect  from  a  well-managed  manufacturing 
company  or  commercial  house.  That  so  much  should  have 
been  done  with  so  little  money,  would  seem  incredible 
at  first.  But  it  is  all  explained  when  one  has  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  body  of  Salvation  Army  officers  and 
helpers  who  are  conducting  the  enterprise.  These  men  and 
women  are  selected  for  practical  fitness  and  efficiency.  They 
are  consecrated  to  their  work,  and  bring  to  it  an  unflagging 
ardour  and  enthusiasm.  They  are  well  disciplined  and  have 
nothing  else  on  hand  to  divide  their  attention.  Moreover, 
they  look  forward  to  nothing  else.  They  serve  at  wages 
which  are  less  than  one-third  those  that  the  State  would 
have  to  pay,  or  that  other  charitable  enterprises  ordinarily 
pay,  for  services  far  less  efficient  because  too  often  merely 
perfunctory.  The  Salvation  Army  workers  need  make  no 
provision  for  the  future,  because  they  constitute  a  great 
brotherhood  that  will  care  lor  its  own  sick  and  disabled 
when  the  need  arises.  One  may  criticise  the  Salvation  Army 
from  every  point  of  view ;  but  when  he  has  said  all  that  can 
be  said  it  remains  true  that  there  exists  to-day  no  other 
organisation  that  can  compare  with  it  for  economical  and 
efficient  work  among  the  poor  of  the  English-speaking  cities. 
With  such  an  organisation,  whose  business  is  managed  at  the 
centre  and  carried  on  at  the  circumference  so  economically 
as  regards  salaries,  wages,  and  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
workers,  a  moderate  amount  of  money  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce amazing  results. 

The  public  interest  which  greeted  the  book  and  the 
Generals  speeches  a  year  ago,  was  not  idly  and  vainly 
aroused.  Honest  and  successful  work  has  been  done  to  jus- 
tify the  hopes  then  awakened.  Continued  sympathy* and  aid 
would  seem  to  be  abundantly  merited  by  the  conditions 
under  which  the  scheme  has  entered  upon  its  second  year. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  WING. 

THE  GERM  AH  LABOUR  COLONIES. 

The  General  and  his  zealous  staff*  will  find  much 
interesting  matter  in  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody's  article 
in  the  Forum  for  February,  which  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  German  Labour  Colonies  for  Tramps. 
The  tramp  habit  had  attained  such  dimensions  in 
Germany  that  it  was  estimated  that  in  1880  there  were 
200,000  men  living  by  begging  and  raising  by  men- 
dicancy no  less  than  three  million  sterling  from  the 
public.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  do  something,  and 
a  whole  system  of  treatment  was  adopted  which  reduced 
the  tramp  army  to  an  insignificant  squad.  The  way  in 
which  it  was  done  is  as  follows  : — 

THE  ANTI-BE6GIN6  SOCIETY. 

First,  in  this  connected  system,  come  the  temporary  checks 
of  habitual  mendicancy.  In  most  German  towns  there  is  now 
a  general  anti-beggary  society  (  Verein  gegen  Armewnoth  um 
Bettelei),  the  members  of  which  pledge  themselves  to  give 
nothing  to  beggars  at  their  door,  and  testify  to  their  pledge 
by  a  small  notice  set  on  their  front  gates.  The  tramp  wastes 
his  time  in  begging  from  door  to  door  when  this  notice  meets 
him  at  every  turn.  In  the  city  of  Dresden,  for  instance,  the 
anti-beggary  society  has  a  membership  of  over  5,000  It 
undertakes  a  variety  of  enterprises,  an  employment  bureau, 
a  ren:  covings  office,  and,  the  temporary  relief  of  resident 
poor.  The  minimum  membership-fee  is  fifty  cents  a  year. 
The  members  of  such  a  society  do  not,  however,  stop  with 
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the  negative  check  of  beggary.  At  the  entrance  of  each 
town  or  if  the  town  be  large,  at  each  of  its  gates  —  there  is 
set  a  Verpflegungs- Station,  or  office  where  for  work  done, 
generally  in  chopping  wood,  the  wayfarer  obtains  a  ticket 
entitling  him  to  temporary  lodging  and  food. 

wayfaber's  lodging  houses. 
Near  by  is  usually  set  a  Htrberge  zur  beimath,  or  "  Way- 
farers Lodging- House,**  where  his  ticket  insures  his  reception 
and  where  he  is  free  from  the  temptations  of  the  public-house. 
The  \  erpfiegungs- station  is  supported  by  the  Arete,  or  county 
in  which  the  town  lies;  the  ti erb&rge  is  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  anti-beggary  society  and  by  church  col- 
lections. The  one,  that  is  to  say,  is  provided  by  the  town  to 
rid  the  town  of  the  tramp,  and  the  other  by  the  voluntary 
benevolence  to  save  the  tramp  from  temptation.  Together 
they  form  a  good  temporary  test.  No  wanderer,  on  coming 
to  such  a  town,  need  go  without  food  or  bed  if  he  will  work 
for  them.  No  citizen  need  give  at  his  door,  for  there  is  food 
and  lodging  waiting  for  the  man  at  the  city  gate. 

A  NETWORK  OF  HOSPICES. 

The  complete  scheme  provides  for  these  stations  at  in- 
tervals of  half  a  day's  journey  throughout  Germany.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  tramp  will  earn  his  food  and  lodging  in  a 
half-day's  work.  In  the  morning,  therefore,  he  may  travel 
with  the  assurance  of  reaching  another  station  where  in  the 
afternoon  he  must  work.  If  he  presents  himself  after  2  p.m. 
he  gets  no  further  help.  Each  wanderer  must  carry  with 
him  a  ticket  on  which  is  stamped  the  name  of  his  last  station 
and  the  date  of  his  reception  there.  Thus  when  the  network 
of  these  hospices  extemds  throughout  Germany,  all  excuse  for 
wandering  beggars  seems  to  be  removed  and  a  positive 
treatment  of  friendly  aid  as  well  as  a  negative  treatment  of 
refusal  at  one's  door  is  applied.  In  the  year  1890  there  were 
1  957  such  stations,  in  which  1,662,606  breakfasts,  972.490 
dinners,  and  1,871,591  suppers  were  provided.  There  were, 
in  the  same  year.  364  Herbergen,  with  12,600  beds,  providing 
in  the  year  2,223,000  lodgings. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WORKLESS. 

But  suppose  he  does  not  find  work,  or  finds  himself  unfit 
to  do  such  work  as  offers  itself  ?  Suppose  he  just  drifts  on 
from  one  night's  lodging  to  the  next,  gradually  losing  the 
aptitude  for  continuous  industry  and  sinking  into  the  life  of 
a  professional  vagrant  ?  Cannot  something  more  permanent 
be  offered  to  him  while  he  is  looking  for  work  and  finding 
none  an  occupation  which  will  not  indeed  compete  with 
regular  employment,  but  which  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
a  man's  self-respect,  to  give  him  some  slight  remuneration, 
and  to  save  him  from  the  degradation  of  a  tramps  habit  of 
life9  This  is  the  new  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
vagrancy  provided  in  Germany  by  the  so-called  "  Labour- 
Colonies."  These  colonies  are  not  penal  institutions.  They 
do  not  compel  men  either  to  come  or  to  stay.  They  are 
not  under  state  control,  and  stand  firmly  for  self-help. 
They  do  not  offer  any  attraction  to  men  who  are  bent  on 
the  tramp's  career,  for  they  give  small  pay  for  diligent  work. 
They  are  provided  for  those  who,  though  fallen,  want  to  rise. 
They  are  simply  refuges  where  the  man  who  wants  work 
and  cannot  find  it  may  go,  for  any  period  up  to  two  years, 
and  be  sure  at  least  of  self-support.  There  are  now  twenty- 
two  of  these  colonies  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

1  The  colonies  must  be  small.  Wilhelmsdorf,  the  largest, 
has  room  for  two  hundred  colonists,  while  Madgeburg,  the 
smallest,  has  but  twenty-eight  beds.  Huge  colonies  such  as 
seem  to  be  proposed  in  the  Salvation  Army  plan  would  lose 
manv  of  the  chances  of  success.  The  system,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  personal,  limited,  domestic.  Small  communities 
must  be  settled  in  unfrequented  places,  and  employed  in 

ele2m^he%errnan  colonies  find  it  of  great  importance  to 
emphasise  their  friendly,  unofficial,  and  Christian  character. 
Theystand  opposed  to  State  provision  of  labour,  or  to  any 
socialistic  principles  of  "the  rteht  to  labour.''  They  are  a 
friendly  hand  offered  to  a  brother-man.   The  colonies  pre- 


cisely anticipate  the  principles  which  the  Salvation  Army 
proposes  in  its  own  way  to  apply,  and  give,  so  far,  a  real 
encouragement  to  it. 

3.  A  difficulty,  which  it  would  seem  might  have  been 
anticipated,  has  been  by  degrees  discovered  in  the  short  stay 
of  most  of  these  restless  wanderers  in  their  voluntary  retreat. 
In  the  years  1887-1889.  7*7  per  cent  (913)  of  the  colonists 
left  within  a  week,  4*3  per  cent  (507)  within  a  fortnight, 
23  7  per  cent,  within  a  month,  and  41  per  cent,  within  two 
months.  Of  all  who  left  the  colony,  208  per  cent,  bad 
obtained  definite  occupation ;  60*4  per  cent,  left  at  their  own 
desire,  and  may  be  assumed  to  have  renewed  their  tramp 
life ,  5  5  per  cent,  had  remained  the  entire  term  of  two 
years  ;  4*4  per  cent,  were  dismissed  for  misconduct ;  and 
2  per  cent,  were  transferred  to  hospitals  for  treatment. 
Finally,  2  per  cent,  ran  away. 

THE  COLONY  BUMMER. 

4.  A  more  serious  evil  is  the  contrary  inclination  shown  by 
many  colonists.  They  leave  the  colony  after  short  stays, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  return  repeatedly  to  it  after 
more  or  less  brief  excursions  into  the  world,  as  though  they 
preferred  to  be  taken  care  of  even  without  earning  much, 
rather  than  to  risk  the  chances  of  independent  self  help. 
Of  5,556  colonists  in  1888,  3,617  or  65  per  cent,  were  at  a 
colony  for  the  first  time ;  and  1,939  or  35  per  cent,  were  at 
the  colony  at  the  least  for  a  second  visit.  Of  these,  8*2  per 
cent,  were  there  for  the  third  time,  2  8  per  cent,  for  the 
fourth  time,  12  per  cent,  for  the  fifth  time,  and  0  5  per  cent, 
sixth  time.  For  this  unquestionable  evil,  BerthoU  proposes 
the  enforcement  of  a  longer  minimum  term  at  one's  second 
residence,  and  the  possible  requiring  of  a  term  of  three 
weeks'  service  without  pay  instead  of  two  weeks,  as  in  the 
first  residence. 

DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  most  important  and  probable  change,  how- 
ever, in  the  German  system  is  its  expansion  in  various 
directions  to  meet  the  new  needs  which  have  already 
appeared.  It  has  been  necessary  to  deal  with  religious 
differences,  and  two  of  the  colonies  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
Roman  Catholics.  But,  bevond  this,  if  the  colonies  are,  as  I 
have  said,  a  sort  of  sieve  which  sifts  the  more  worthy  from 
the  social  residuum,  then  there  ought  to  be  separate 
receptacles  provided  both  for  the  grain  and  the  chaff.  Special 
colonies  must  be  created  where,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  best  cases  can  be  more  permanently  educated,  and 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worst  cases  can  be  more 
permanently  controlled.  This  expansion  of  the  system, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  top  and  bottom,  •  has  already 
begun.  On  the  one  band  is  the  undertaking  of  Pastor 
Cronemeyer,  at  Bremerhafen,  called  the  Heimath-Colonie, 
This  settlement  proposes  to  take  selected  cases  from 
the  other  twentv-two  colonies,  under  recommendation 
from  the  several  managers,  and  to  set  each  man 
on  a  little  home-lot  of  his  own,  which  he  shall  come 
by  degrees  to  buy  on  easy  terms.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  similar  expansion  is  evidently  needed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  system.  The  temporary  colony-life  does  not  give  time 
enough  for  radical  treatment  of  the  more  aerious  and  chronic 
cases.  For  these  "  submerged  n  persons  a  semi- penal  colony 
has  been  proposed,  on  the  pattern  of  those  which  since  1859 
have  existed  in  Holland,  and  which  is  suggested  by  M  r. 
Charles  Booth  as  the  only  method  which  occurs  to  him  of 
dealing  with  the  lowest  type  of  the  London  poor. 

Such  then  are  the  outward  features  o!  this  far-reaching 
system  for  meeting  the  problem  of  mendicancy.  It  is  a  plan 
which  is  still  in  the  making,  and  which  shows  thus  far  plain 
limits  of  effectiveness ;  ana  if  any  large  enterprise  like  that 
of  the  Salvation  Army  is  to  go  the  same  way,  it  will  have  to 
meet  the  same,  and  perhaps  more  serious  risks.  Wiser 
administrations  it  is  not  likely  to  have.  On  the  other  hand 
the  German  work  fairly  establishes  the  colony-plan  as  the 
best  way  now  proposed  for  dealing  with  the  drifting  un- 
employed, and  it  is  to  the  great  credit  of  General  Booth  and 
his  friends  that  they  have,  whether  by  imitation  or  by 
coincidence,  struck  on  the  same  path. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


"NoTICK.— /or  the  convenience  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  live  at  a  distance  from  any  bookseller,  any  Book  they  may  require,  mentioned  in  the 
following  List,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  Publishing  Office  of  the  REVIEW  OP  Renews, 
126,  FUet  Street,  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Book  ordered.  ' 


jgjTCELDOM  has  there  been  a  season  so  entirely  given  up 
to  the  three  volume  novel.  First  we  had  Mr.  o . 
M.  Barrie's  "The  Little  Minister,"  then  Mr.  Hardy's 
"  Tess  of  the  D'urbervilles,"  and  now  every  one  is  reading 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
"  The  History  of  David 
Grieve  "  (three  volumes, 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.), 
and  the  booksellers  tell 
me  that  the  whole  book- 
selling trade,  as  far  as 
novels  are  concerned, 
suffers  in  due  propor- 
tion." David  Grieve  "  is 
certainly  a  very  fine 
work — novel  it  hardly  is 
— possessing  many  quali- 
ties of  workmanship  of 
which  "Robert  Elsmere" 
was  unhappily  devoid. 
It  is  less  directly  theo- 
logical and  far  more 
human,  the  issues  with 
which  it  deals  are  nearer 
to  us ;  the  book,  in 
fact,  is  more  human, 
more  natural.  David 
Grieve,  the  hero,  is  a  fine 
creation,  far  more  sym- 
pathetic than  Robert 
Elsmere  Brought  up  by 
a  weak-willed  uncle  and 
a  tyrannical  aunt,  he 
finds  time,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  sheep-watching 
on  the  Derbyshire  hills, 
to  read  omnivorously. 
His  father  was  a  Derby- 
shire yeoman,  his  mother 
a  French  dressmaker, 
and  the  mixture  of 
nationalities  has  in  both 
him  and  his  sister  Louie 
a  strange  result.  Some- 
what morbid  in  tempera- 
ment, David  Grieve,  on 
leaving  the  Derbyshire 
hilla  for  bookselling  in 
Manchester,  soon  breaks 
from  the  stern  puritan 
faith  of  his  father,  and 
influenced  by  Voltaire 
and  the  French  philoso- 
phers, becomes  almost 
aggressively  atheistical. 
But  atheism  is  not  for 
such  a  nature  as  his. 
With  his  wider  reading  come  doubts  of  his  own  disbelief, 
and  with  his  tragedies  and  his  trials  comes  agnosticism, 
which  finally  drifts  into  the  religion  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  may  call  Elsmerism.    We  know  not 
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whether  Mrs.  Ward's  description  of  Paris  student  life  is 
natural,  and  we  hardly  care.  Her  descriptions  are  always 
powerful  and  convincing,  and  her  creations  are  natural 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.    David's  infatuation  for 

Elise  Delaunay  (Mrs. 
Wardjevidently  owes  the 
suggestion  of  this  cha- 
racter to  the  "  Journal 
of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  ") 
is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful chapters  of  the 
book.  Powerful,  too,  is 
the  character  of  Louie 
Grieve,  whose  tragic 
fall,  due  to  her  own  self- 
will  and  inherited  tem- 
per, so  nearly  worked 
his  own  undoing. 

Mr.  Harry  deWindt  s 
"  Siberia  as  it  is  "  (one 
volume,  Chapman  and 
Hall,  18s.),  with  an 
introduction  by  Madame 
Olga  Novikoff,  should 
be  read  by  those  who 
have  read  George  Ken- 
nan's  awful  volumes. 
M.  de  Wind t  went  to  Si- 
beria to  see  the  prisons 
and  the  prisoners.  M. 
Kamorski,  Inspector- 
General  of  the  orisons  of 
Siberia,  gave  him  carU 
ofoncAetosee  everything 
and  go  everywhere. 
He  found  things  much 
better  than  could  have 
been  expected.  He  de- 
clares that  he  was  abso- 
lutely unbiassed,  and 
that  he  is  quite  certain 
Siberia  is  not  so  black 
as  it  is  painted,  that  the 
oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted exile  is  more  or 
less  of  a  myth,  and  that 
prison  life  in  Siberia  is 
as  endurable  as  in  most 
— and  more  tolerable 
than  in  many — of  the 
countries  of  the  world. 
All  the  same,  he  admits 
that  there  were  1,367 
persons  of  all  sexes  and 
ages  in  Tiumen  prison 
where  there  was  only 
room  for  800.  It  is  no 
wonder  the  prison  was  seldom  free  from  typhus  and  small- 
pox. It  is  not  surprising  that  Madame  Novikoff  should 
exclaim  :  "  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment ;  lo,  a  Darnel. 
What  with  De  Windt  and  Dr.  Lansdell,  she  will  feel  able 
to  defy  Stepniak,  Kennan,  Lanin,  and  all  their  works. 


[  W.  and  D.  Downey. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Beesly,  B  Spencer.  Queen  Elizabeth.  (Macxnillan.)  Crown 
ftvo.   Cloth    Pp.  240.   2s.  6i. 

This  being  a  volume  of  the  "Twelve  English  S  atesmen"  Series,  Pro- 
fessor Beesly  has  wisely  given  more  attention  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a 
statesman  and  a  lawgiver  than  as  a  woman.  Her  public,  not  her 
private,  life  will  be  foucd  here.  It  is  a  very  r*  ad  able  and  interesting 
book. 


PROFBSSOK  E.  S.  BEESLY. 


Huttov.  Lawrence  (E  Htor).  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to 
Wllkie  Collins,  1851-1870.  (J.  B.  Osgood,  Mcllva-ne  and  Co.) 
Crown  8v.>.    Cloth.    Pp.  190.  5s. 

A  number  of  exceedingly  interesting  letters,  selected  by  Mrs.  Georgina 
Hogarth,  which  should  be  eagerly  read  by  every  admirer  of  our 
nati  «nal  novelist. 

Williams,  Isaac,  The  Autobiography  of.  (Longmans.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  186.  6a. 

The  Oxford  Movement  has  been  so  fraught  with  consequences  to  the 
Church  of  England,  that  the  testimony  of  i»s  leaders  and  the  evidence 
of  contemporaries  are  of  great  and  strikiog  interest,  A  veritable 
library  of  literature  of  the  movement  has  sprung  uo,  and  now  in 
rapid  succession  we  have  a  general  history  by  Dean  Church  and  the 
autobiography  of  one  of  its  m  >st  promioenn  leaders,  the  Intimate 
friend  of  Keble  and  Newman,  and  one  of  toe  writers  of  the  Tracts. 
The  book  is  wri'ten  and  Addressed  to  his  children,  and  edited  by  his 
bro.  her-in-law,  Sir  G«orge  Prevost.  Appended  to  the  volume  are  four 
letters  from  Cardinal  Newman,  writtsn  after  tha  secession,  evidencing 
the  great  re-pect  and  affection  subsisting  between  the  two  men, 
despite  the  difference  in  their  views. 

BOOKS  FOB  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
Wolley,  C.  Phillippi.   Snap.    (Longrains.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

.  310  3s.  6d.  Silver  L{b  ary, 
_erts  i  1  plenty  cf  spirit,  if  little  polish,  in  this  book,  f»*om  the  beginning, 
when  an  imp  rtant  cricket  match  is  w«  n  by  the  Intervention  of 
"  Snap  "  Hnlt-s,  to  the  end,  where  he  and  bis  two  companions  return 
from  the  Far  West,  loaded  with  g'ory  and  a  fortune,  after  going 
through  the  whote  category  of  wonderful  adventures  which  North- 
Western  America  has  for  the  adventu-ons.  Shr»w  a  b  y  the  illustra- 
tions, and  he  won't  bi  able  to  rfsiat  reading  Lhe  book. 

ESSAYS.  CBITICISMS,  AND  BELLES  LETTBES. 

Bitrke.  Ulicke  Balph  (Editor  and  Tr%nslator).   Sancho  Panza's 
Proverbs-  (Pickeringand  Chatto,  66,  Haymarke*:.)  Feap.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.116    2s.  6d.  ^ 
A  collectim  of  the  numerous  proverbs  *c<tttered  throughout  "  Don 

Quixote  "  and  the  rest  of  Cervantes'  writings. 

Carlylb,  Thomas.  Lectures  on  Literature.  (Ellis  and  Eiv^y.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  263.  5s. 

Three  lectures,  w  hlch  have  never  beV  re  been  published.  *  ere  delivered 
at  17,  Edward  Street,  Portman  Squv*».  in  the  year  183*.  and  wre 
taken  down  wor.l  for  w  rd  by  the  late  Mr.  Thorns  Chisholm  Anstey. 
Professor  J.  Beay  Greene  now  acts  as  editor  and  adds  a  preface 


Tnei 


ani  notes.  It  ii  a  general  opinion  that  these  essays  would  have 
been  b  fer  unpublisoed.  Garlyle  evidently  0 id  not  set  much  store 
by  them,  and  they  have  attracted  vtry  little  attention.  Covering 
a  most  the  whole  history  of  literature,  from  Hom-sr  to  Goethe,  they 
are  nevertheless  well  worth  rtading,  although  they  possess  compa- 
ratively few  of  the  best  characteristics  of  Carlylr's  work. 
Farhar,  Frederick  W.,  D.D.,  F.B.S.    Social  and  Present-Day 

Questions.   (Hodder  and  8touj(hron.)  8vo.    CI  >th.   7s.  6d. 

A  series  of  essays  on  Social  Amelioration,  the  Sacred  neas  of  Public 
Du  ies,  Trials  of  the  Poor,  Duty  of  Giving.  Mimmon  Worship, 
Religionism,  Atheism,  History,  Art,  Books :  their  Power  and  Bessed- 
m  ss.  The  Ideal  Citizen,  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
44 1."    Letters  to  Eminent  Hands.    (Frank  Murray,  Derby.> 

Parchment.   Pp.  74.    4s.  6d. 

To  go  through  this  boos:  at  a  sitting,  short  as  it  is,  ma>es  but  dreary 
reading ;  but,  taken  separa'  ely ,  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  apprecia- 
tive reader  of  modern  Act-on  will  fi..d  much  pleasure.  " 1 "  is  evi- 
dently a  person  of  wide  reading  (where  modern  fiction  is  concerned), 
and  of  catholic  t tstea ;  but.  he  seems  too  anxious  to  say  what  is  kind  to 
4b-3)  members  of  his  vastly  different  flock.  Much  which  he  fays  is 
clever,  but  it  is  so  buried  in  laboured  verbiage  that  it  a 'most,  for  the 
hasty  reader,  might  not  be.  There  are  twelve  44  eminent  hands," 
including  such  contradictions  as  Edna  Lyall  and  George  Moore,  Bhoda 
Broughton  and  Grant  Allen,  and  each  essay  is,  on  the  whole,  worth 
riding.  We  are  glad  to  find  a  fellow  admirer  of  Mr.  Phil  Boblns  »n— 
an  incomparable  humourist. 

Landor,  Walter  Savagi.    Imaginary  Conversations.    (J.  M. 

Dent  and  Co.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  *3l.  3s.6d.net. 

The  fifth  and  penultimate  volume  of  this  excellent  edition,  containing  a 
continuation  of  the  "Dialogues  of  Literary  Men,"  "Dialogues  of 
Famous  Women,"  and  44  Miscellaneous  Dialogues." 
Roberts.  D.  Lloyd.  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici  and 

Other  Essays    (David  Stott.)   34mo.   Cloth.   Pp.  428.  3s. 

Few  people  now  read  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  but  those  who  do  should 
speedily  get  this  charming  little  volume  of  the  Stott  Library,  which 
contiins  an  excellent  portrait  and  a  critical  and  biographical  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  D.  Lloyd  R  >berts. 

Scarron.  Paul    Comical  Works.  (Lawrence  and  Bull  en.)  Two 

volumes.   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  340  and  329.   £1  Is.  net. 

The  modern  reading  world  knows  almost  as  much  of  Scirron  as  Sea  iron 
knew  of  the  modern  reading  world.  He  was  born  in  1110,  and  suffered 
all  his  life  from  an  Incurable  spinal  complaint.  Here  we  have  his 
chief  prose  works  in  two  handsome  volumes,  admirably  illustrated 
from  Oudry's  designs,  and  limited  to  an  edition  of  one  thousand  c  pies. 
A  reidtble  preface,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Jussersnd,  of  over  fiftv  pages,  tells 
the  reader  all  there  is  to  know  about  Scarron's  life  and  work.  As  an 
interesting  picture  of  French  provincial  life  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  books  will  be  read  with  profit,  while  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  French  drama  of  Moliere's  times  will  do  well  not  to 
n<  tf'.rct  tlwm.  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen,  the  publishers,  ar :  really 
doing  excellent  work.   Their  list  sh  »uld  be  witched. 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay.  (Frances 
Bumey)   (Warne.)   Crown  8vo.   C  otn.   Pp.480.   2s.  6d 

Thu  ihira  and  last  volume  containing  a  portrait  of  General  D'Arblay. 
T'11  first  two  volumes  were  pub'Tehed  by  Messrs.  Vizetelly,  but 
Messrs.  Warne  have  now  undertaken  the  publication. 
Wells,  Charles.  Stories  after  Nature.   (Lawrence  ani  Bullen.) 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.254    7s  61.  ne  . 

In  an  appreciative  preface,  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  who  rescued  a  rare  copy  of 
this  work  from  a  bookstall  in  1842,  tells  us  something  of  the  author, 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Keats,  and  the  wri-er  of  a  drama, 
"Joseph  and  his  Brethren,"  which  was  republished  in  1876,  with  a 
preface  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  who,  it  appears,  does  not  altogether  share 
Mr.  Linton's  admire* ion  for  the  short  stories  in  this  volume.  But  if 
Mr.  Swinburne  cavilled,  Rossetti  did  not,  for  on  being  shown  the 
volume  of  Mr.  Linton,  he  was  so  pleas  d  ss  to  wish  to  illustrate  the 
stories.  C-rtainly,  those  which  we  have  1  cad— for  they  should  be  read  at 
in^erva's,  not  all  at  once — are  exceedingly  delicate  and  beau'iful,  and 
belong  to  the  literature  which  the  world  should  not  willingly  let  die. 
Limit-  d  to  f"ur  hundred  copies,  the  present  edition  will  soon  become 
as  icirce  ss  » he  first.  The  publishers  will  do  well  to  issue  it  in  a  more 
popular  f,rm. 

FICTION. 

Adams,  Mm.  Lktth.  A  Garrison  Romance.  (Eden,  Remington 
and  Co.)  Cr  »wn  8vo.   Cloth.   Vkj  371.  3s.  6d. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Mammon-  (Wm.  Heinemann.)  Three  volumes. 
31s.  6d. 

Anstrt,  F.  The  Talking  Horse.  (Smith,  EUer  and  C  >.)  Crown. 
8vo.   Cloth.  6s. 

Tbe  ten  shor'.  stories,  of  which  thii  volume  is  composed,  are  written  in 
Mr.  Anstey's  happiest  veil.  "The  Good  Little  Girl,"  and  "Don; 
the  St  iry  of  a  Greody  Dog,"  would  well  bear  tbe  difficult  and  trying 
te  t  of  being  read  aloud.  In  44  A  Mitter  of  Ta*te,"  however,  the 
author  of  "Vice  V-ni"  proves  that  he  can  deal  with  the  more 
commonplace  elements  of  human  day-to-day  life  with  success.  The 
stories  are  reprinted  from  the  Cornh-ll.  Ata'anta,  and  B'ack  '  ood. 
Connor- Leightox,  Marie.  The  Lady  of  Balmarino.  (Trisch'er.) 

Three  volumts.   31s.  6 1. 
Gerard,  Dorothea.  On  the  Way  Through.   (Eden,  Remington 

and  Co.)   Crown  8  vo.   Clo'.h.    Pp.280.  6s. 

Not  only  in  the  scene,  but  aUo  in  subject  and  treatment,  Mis*  Gerard's 
latest  story  reminds  us  of  the  stories  of  Maurus  Jokai,  the  Hungarian 
novelist,  but  it  lacks  the  strength  which  distinguishes  "Dr. 
Dumany's  Wife,"  to  tak^  the  novel  which  is  best  known  in  England. 
We  know  almost  fr  m  the  first  page  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  story 
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-a  qualify  which  lessens  the  interest,  and  leave*  the  reader  dependent 
for  bis  pleasure,  not  on  the  plot,  bat  on  the  charactertoation  and 
EmoV  events.  Of  the  three  other  tale,  which  make  the  volume 
-My  Night  are  "  is  crude  and  uninto resting,  "  Hpw ^1  Came  to  be  a 
Thi.V  is  chiefly  notable  «or  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
character.  « t  the  Kuthenlan  peasantry,  and  The  HUtory  of  Two 
WeddC-Gowns'  is  prettily  p*thet".  «M*  natural  .From  th. ^amc 
publishers  we  have  aiso  a  new  e.ition  of  Miss  Gei*ru  •  Orthodox 
(3s  6d  ) 

Giving.  Grorgb.    Denzil  Quarrier.    (Lawrence  and  Bullen.) 

AlS^«h°'there>tU  ascertain  f*mily  resemblanca  between  "  Denzil 
Qu*rrier''  and  Mr.  Glssing's  other  novels,  the  story  is  more  powerful 
in conception,  *hile  being  less  finished  in  ex^tion,than  others  of 
his  wo.ks.  For  once  th"  author  of  "New  Grub  Street"  leaves  his 
L  ndou  and  the  atmosphere  uf 
the  British  Museum  reading- 
room  for  a  little  country  town 
where  most  of  the  action  of  his 
dramatic  story  take*  place.  In 
*'  Denzil  Quarrier  "  Mr.  G Using 
has  utilised  a  possible  incident 
not  often  taken  by  the  novelist, 
namely, the  end  it  ion  of  a  wojoan 
whose  husband  is  arrested  the 
day  of  his  marriage  and  impri- 
soned on  some  grave  charge  tor  a 
term  of  y^ars.  As  is  generally 
the  ease  witu  Mr.  Gisstna's  work, 
his  women  are  better/drawn  than 
his  male  characters,  and  are 
more  true  to  Ufe  both  in  idea 
and  treatment. 

Ghkkn.  Aiwa  Kath irhk.  The 

Old  Stone  House.  (G.  P.  Putnam 

and  Sons.;   Paper  Covers.  Is. 

One  longish  and  two  short  storie8 
by  the  author  of  "  The  Leaven- 
worth Cise." 

Hertz  Gastric,  Thiodar 
Through  the  Red  Litten  Win- 
dows.  (T.  Fisher  (Jnwin.)  Long 
post8vo.   P-i.^er.   Pp.190.  ls.6d. 
Pseudonym  Library. 

HuTCHixsoif.  Horacb  G.  Mr. 
Batters' Pedigree.  (Henry  and 
Co.)  Ccowuevo.  Cloth.  Pp.194. 
3s.  6d. 

This  book  may  bs  interestiog  (and 

from  Mr.  Georg*  Hutohinson's 

illustrations  we  should  imagine 

that  it  is),  but  Mr.  Horace 

Hutchinson's  style  has  difficulties 

which  we  were  unable  to  muter 

Lawrence,  Boylk,  and  Heb- 
btskt  Cadett.  Fin  -  de  -  Steele 
Stories.  (B»gg>  »nd  Co.)  Paper 
Covers.  Is. 

These  s'oiies  are  smart  with  the 
smartness  of  the  weekly  sporting 
papers.  Nothing  else  can  be  said 
for  them. 

Maoniool,  H.  B.  Dare  Mac- 
donald  (Alex.  Gardner.)  Ciown 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  307.  5s. 

McLellan,  Malcolm.  Muckle 
Jock.    (Macmillan.)  Grown  8vo. 
Cioth.   Pp.317.   3s.  6d. 
A  collection  of  Scottish  peasant 

tales  culled  from  two  volumes 

published  some  years  ago,  which  . 
called  forth  a  chorus  of  praise  from  almost  every  critical  jou  .nal  In  the 

(J.  W.  Arrowsmith, 


Mr  Clark  Russell  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  written  yet  another 
story  which,  although  taking  place  entirely  on  ship-board,  does  not 
depe  d  for  its  interest  on  the  momentary  excitement  of  improbable 


adventure. 

Bvcif,  Johh. 
volumes.  31s. 

This  unpretentious  study  of  English  country  life  is  distinctly  above  the 


.          The  Rector  of  Amesty.  (Sampson  Low.)  Three 

31s.  6d. 


in  it  unpretentious  stuay  oi  nujuiu  wuuwj       »•  ««-«M*w».j 
avt-rage ;  the  author  evidently  knows  the  world  to  which  he  intro- 
duces his  readers,  and  the  rector  of  Amesty  himself  Is  a  clever 
character  sketch.  Mr.  John  Ryoe  should  have  a  future  before  him. 
SoHALLaxBERGKB,  V.  Green  Tea:  A  Love  Story.   (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.)   Large  Post  8vo.   Paper  cover.  Is.  6d.  ' 
This,  the  latest  volume  of  the  Pseudonym  Library,  is  quite  up _to  the 
level  of  previous  volumes  in  the  same  series.   It  is  a  story  of  Cablar- 

nlan  rustic  life. 

SUDKKMAWN,  HfiKMAHlf.  Dame 

Care.    (J.  R»  Osgood,  Mcllvsine, 
and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
293.   3s.  6d.   Red  Letter  Series. 
Very  few  English  readers  know 
anything  about  German  fiction. 
Indeed,  there  is  rather  an  im- 
pression that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scriptural  romances  of 
George  fibers.  Germany  has  no 
modern  novels  which  will  serve 
as  other  thsn  school-girl  reading. 
"Dame  Care"  is  a  translation 
from  the  German  of  Hermann 
Sudermann,  a  wiiter  who,  born 
in  1867,  has  already  made  for 
himselt  a  foremost  place  among 
German  writers,  and  will  go  far 
to  remo  e  this  impression.  All 
fiction  now.  but  that  which  U 
frankly  written  pour  paster  U 
Umr>$,  seems  to  be  making  for 
pessimism,  and  "  Dame  Care  ii 
exception.    It  is  a  single 
character  study.  The  hern,  bom 
at  a  time  of  want  and  8ufl*|nl- 
is  a  nervous,  introspective,  brood- 
ing boy  and  man,  who  Is  always 
accusing  himself  of  things  for 
which  he  is  not  to  blame,  and 
who.  even  while  bis  is  the  hand 
which  does  the  work  and  pro- 
vides his  Emily's  fortune,  U 
alwavs  overlo-  ked  and  despised. 
But  although  thrre  is  no  gleam 
of  sunlight    throughout  toe 
volume,  the  story  ends  wish* 
promise  of  happine  s,  and  the 
reader  is  mt  utterly  cast  down. 
*'  Dame  Care  *  is  a  book  »o  read. 
"Tasma-    Uncle  Piper  of 
Piper's  Hill.  (Wm.  Heinema^O 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  3s.  6d.  ™w 
Bdui  n. 

Yongr,  Charlotte  M.  That 
Stick.  (Mnou.illau.)  TwoVolnmes. 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  12s. 
To  Miss  Ynnge  much  honour  ii 
due.  For  years  she  has  given 
to  her    particular  public  story 
after  story— something  like  forty 
volumes  are  now  to  her  credit— 


volumes  uuw  w  uw»  w ~  — , 
all  of  which  are  good  and  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  class  of 


Phillips.  Mrs. 
Bristol.)  Paper  cover 


A  Spinster's  Diary. 
Is. 


.Bristol.;    x-aper  cover.  ia. 

A  volume  of  the  Bristol  Library,  admirably  suited  for  wiling  away  an 
idle  hour. 

Roberts,  Morlky.  King;  Billy  of  Ballarat.  (Lawrence  and 
Bullen.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloih.   Pp.269.  5s. 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  the  maj  >rlty  of  which  showed  an  unusual 
exaellence.  They  are  spirited,  vivid  and  original,  and  are,  in  fact, 
well  worth  reading. 

Bosk,  F.  W.   I  Will  Repay.   (Eden,  Remington  and  C j.)  Crown 

Last  month!  innotlcing  this  novel,  which  deals  with  the  Wbitechapel 
murders,  we  note  i  the  resemblance  between  it  and aprevious  novel  by 
Mr.  G.  Bead  Murphy,  "The  Blakely  Tragedy."  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  Mr.  Rose  writes  us  to  the  effect  that  until  he  read  the t  'e  in 
the  notice  of  his  novel  he  had  never  even  heard  of  The  Blakely 
Tragedy." 

Russell,  W.  Olxkk.  A  Strange  Elopement.  (Macmillan.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  248.   3s.  6d. 

"  A  Stringe  Elopement "  possesses  all  the  qualifications  for  ag^oi  novel. 
It  is  not  too  long,  its  auth  r  says  not  a  word  too  many,  it  is  interest- 
ing and  even  exciting,  while  its  characters  are  lifelike  and  consislent. 


from  a  photograph  ty]  l^«>"  tr^ 

MISS  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGB.  -ny-fr  —  ^ 

tended.  "That  Stick*  is  not 
so  good  as  "The  Heir  of  RedcliftV."  but.  as  a  simple  unse^ 
sational  storv  it  is  in  its  way  admirable.  Mo  al  of  co  «wMJg 
is,  as  in  aU  Miss  Yonges  books,  but  it  is  not  tooob^sive, 
the  critical  reader  may  protest  *  gainst  the  touoh  of  'ioody-g«W 
nes.."  yet  we  canm.t  but  think  hat.  the  story  being  as  "Tjtbe 
moral  father  adds  to  than  detr«.c's  from  the  interest .  of  the  storr- 
Tb T hero  is  managing  clerk  to  a  c  untry  Uwver,  and  to  «M 
promoted  to  tl^rage.  The  characters,  if  not  entirely  original,  are 
well  drawn,  but  the  pag*s,  where  punctuation  is  concerned,  migM 
have  been  read  more  carefully. 

HISTORY 

Freeman,  E.  A.  Historical  Essays  'Fourth  Series).  (Macniuao, 

Pew  rSo'Jle'  c*Sd  say  "  I  have  taken  all  history  for  my  P™**™*"  * 
justiyas  Professor  Freeman ;  none  hare  made  province  'teJr owe 
by  more  careful  search  or  m  re  lucid  description.  Thj  i oatursi 
en.my  of  confusions  and  false  analogies  the  £°r»^th"j*3^ 
than  any  living  man  to  drive  the  tru'h  well  h-me  J^1^^ 
readers.  Ever  ready  to  open  for  .h-  ********  SVw^r  ftS 
of  information,  he  takes  a  text  f  onr»  the  i-  ddents  of  th^  d-y  a r  fro» 
side-questi  ns  ratoed  in  his  own  work,  and  wr  tea  * 
always  teach  us  some  history  aud  cft*n  -nnch  our  im^^;j"^ 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene.  In  the  present  vo'njne  n U  fure 
calls  up  before  us  Edinburgh  and  Aut  .n.  th  nl"-J^2?t? tw* 
and  the  unscientific  frontier  of  Tortugal.  From  Carthage  we  travw 
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with  him  d'.wn  the  strc  »m  of  time  to  the  House  of  Lordi,  and  an 
account  of  the  brand-new  German  Bmnire  follows  essays  on  the 
Englith  Civil  Wart  and  on  tbe  Battle  of  Wake  fir  Id.  It  is  long  since 
we  nave  seen  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  papers  so  varied  and  so  in- 
teresting. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawsox.  A  Student's  History  of  England. 
(Longman.-.)  Crown  8 vo.   Cloth.  12s. 

Mr.  Gardiner's  reputation  as  the  historian  of  the  seventeenth  oentury 
ensures  success  to  any  general  history  from  h?s  pen.  The  volume 
before  us  ha«  already  be*  n  appreciated  In  the  three  separate  instal- 
ments wh<cn  have  appeared  fn  m  time  to  time,  and  is  an  admirable 
and  well-arranged  work.  Beginning  in  pit-historic  times  with 
Palaeolithic  man,  the  narrative  is  brought  down  to  so  recent  a  year 
as  1885,  with  the  fall  of  the  last  Gladstone  Ministry.  The  very 
numerous  illustrations  (selected  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope)  are  a 
special  and  admirable  feature  of  the  book.  Many  of  them  are  from 
eontemp  rary  prints,  and  in  all  cases  the  source  is  given.  Especially 
valuable  are  the  ill ustra 'Jons  of  buildings  and  churches,  which  are  so 
numerous  as  almost  to  form  a  history  of  English  architecture  in 
themselves.  The  arrangement  of  each  chapter  into  headed  para- 
graphs, and  the  excellent  index,  mhke  it  invaluable  as  a  work  of 
reference,  and  as  such  the  volume  will  appeal  to  a  much  wider  circle 
than  its  title  io  p»i»s. 

Green,  John  Richard.  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
Parte  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  (Macmllian.)  Royal  8vo.  Paper  covers.  Is. 
each  net. 

This  work  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  introduction  to  English 
history,  and  the  publishers  deserve  infini  e  creiit  for  this  serial 
republication,  which  is  perfect  in  every  respect.  The  illustrations, 
both  in  the  text  and  tbe  colou-ed  plates,  are  excellently  reproduced, 
and  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the  letterpress. 
H->9mkr,  James  K.   A  Short  History  of  German  Literature 

(Sampson  Low.)  8vo.   Bocaram.   Pp.  605.   7s.  <M.   New  edition. 

This  book,  which  evidently  bails  from  America,  is  a  wonderfully  cheap 
seven-and-sixpence  worth.  Profestor  Hosmer.  is  already  known  in 
England  for  nis  excellent  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series;  and  this  new  edition,  whicb,  since  its  first  appear- 
ance twelve  years  ago,  has  been  considerably  revised  and  augmented, 
should  find  many  purchasers.  It  covers  the  whole  field  from  Charles 
the  Great  up  to  the  present  day,  and  is  written  in  an  exceedingly 
interesting  way;  but  we  wish  that  the  author  would  not  write 
Goethe,  GO  the. 

Keene,  H.  G.  The  Literature  of  France.  (John  Murray.)  Grown 
Svo.   Cloth.    Pp.219.  3s. 

A  University  Extension  Manual,  letting  forth  in  a  clear,  concise,  and 
interesting  manner  all  the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  French 
literature. 

Lambert,  Bet.  J.  Malet.   Two  Thousand  Years  of  Gild  Life. 

<A.  Brown  and  Sons,  Hull.)  Demy  8vo.  C10  h.   Pp.  414.  18s. 

An  outline,  says  the  title  page,  of  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Gild  system  from  early  times,  with  special  reference  to  its  application 
to  trade  and  industry.  The  antiquarian  illustrations  are  good. 

Lecky.  w.  B.  H.  A  History  of  England  In  the  Eighteenth 
■Century.  Vol.I.  (Longmans.)  Cr«wn8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.471.  6s. 
The  first  volume  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  well-known 
history.  In  a  preface,  Mr.  Lecky  announces  that  the  Irish  chapters, 
previously  scattered  through  several  volumes,  will  be  collected  into 
one  cont  inuous  narrative  and  sold  separately  as  the  final  volume  of 
this  series. 

Tancrbd.  George.  Historical  Record  of  Medals  and  Honorary 
Distinctions  conferred   on  the  British  Navy,  Army,  ana 
Auxiliary  Forces  from  the  Earliest  Period.    (Spink  and  Son, 
2,  Graoechnrch  Street.)   Royal  8vo.   Half- leather.    Pp.  483.  21s.  net. 
A  sumptuous  volume,  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  illus- 
trated with  plates  showing  the  colours  of  the  different  ribbons,  the 
medals,  etc.  etc  The  price,  considering  the  bulk  and  the  oost  of 
production  of  such  a  volume,  is  very  moderate. 

LEGAL,  SOCIAL.  AND  POLITICAL. 

Bailey.  Wbllesley  C.    The  Lepers  of  Our  Indian  Empire- 
(J.  P.  Shaw.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  *52.  2s.  6d.  Illustrated. 
A  description  of  a  visit  to  them  in  1890-91. 

Britannic  Confederation.  (George  Philip  and  Son.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  180.   as.  6d. 

The  six  papers  in  this  volume  are  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Colomb, 
Professor  Edward  A.  Freeman,  Mr.  George  C.  Chisholm,  Professor 
Shield  Nicholson,  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Hervey,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Thring,  and  have  been  reprinted,  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Silver  Whit*  (who  contributes  an  introductory  note), 
from  the  ScoU**h  Geographical  Magazine,  A  large  coloured  map  of 
the  British  Empire,  specially  p  epared  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 
accompanies  the  volume,  and  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  assisting  the 
due  comprehension  of  the  papers. 

Jephson,  Henry.    The  Platform:  its  Rise  and  Progress. 

(Macmillan.)  Two  vols.   Demy  8vo.   Cloth.  30s. 

.Just  a  hundred  yars  ago,  in  17*2,  during  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
French  Revolution,  an  Bnglisbman,  after  dining  at  a  coffee-house, 
waa  rash  enough  in  the  course  of  con  versa*  ion  to  exclaim,  "I  am  for 
equality.  1  see  no  reason  why  one  man  sh  uld  not  be  upon  a  footing 
with  another.  It  is  every  man's  birthright.  There  should  be  no  king. 
The  constitution  of  this  country  is  a  bad  one."  He  was  s*nt  to  the 
pillory  for  it ;  and  to  prison  f«»r  six  mon  bs.  In  those  days  Crown, 
Lords  and  Commons  were  practically  the  only  politic <1  Institutions  in 
this  country,  and  a  merry  time  they  had.  But  in  course  of 
time  two  other  political  forces  began  to  influence  the  life  of  the 
.nation— first,   the   Press,  and   afterwards  the  Platform.  Now 


Mr.  Jephson  seems  to  be  the  first  man  who  has  made  any  exhaus- 
tive study  of  that  political  institution  called  the  Platform,  which 
has  now  attained  a  position  of  the  greatest  importance.  Tbe 
study  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  Mr.  Jeph<on  has  arranged  his 
facts  systematically,  and  stated  his  conclusions  lucidly.  Although 
it  waa  no  earlier  than  1820  when  the  word  "platform"  began  to  be  syste- 
matically used  to  describe  tbe  place  from  which  speakers  addressed 
public  meetings,  Mr.  Jephson,  without  attributing  any  pr»  else  date 
to  the  birth  of  the  institution,  ascribes  its  real  origin  largely  to  the 
religious  movement  led  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield  in  the  ear  tier  part  of 
the  eighteenth  oentury.  It  was  then  for  toe  first  time  that  great 
orators  came  into  contact  with  large  masses  of  the  people,  and  stirred 
some  of  the  in  tensest  and  most  passionate  feelings  of  human  nature 
to  the  very  depths.  We  can  only  indicate  the  line  taktn  by  the 
author  in  working  out  his  subject.  He  divides  his  work  Into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  he  sketches  the  rise  of  the  pla  form  to  its  first 
suppression  in  1802,  and  then  onwards  to  a  period,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later,  when  the  Seditious  Meeting*  Prevention  Act  expired, 
and  the  public  banquet  as  a  method  of  platform  agitation  had  come 
into  vogue.  In  the  second  part  he  shows  the  influence  which  tbe 
platform  had  in  the  Gatnollo  Emancipation  agitation,  in  the 
agitation  which  preceded  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  then 
in  the  Chsrtist  movement,  in  the  Corn  Law  agitation,  in  the  agitation 
for  the  second  Reform  Bill,  and  in  the  Bulgarian  atroci  y  agitation ;  and 
brings  his  work  finally  down  to  tbe  agitation  which  preceded  the 
passing  of  tbe  Reform  BUI  of  1884.  His  recapitulation  of  *  he  events  of 
that  year  shows  dearly  the  way  in  which  the  "  Constitutional "  party 
has  been  earrb  d  along  the  road  first  taken  by  Radicals.  Students  of 
the  great  movements  of  modern  times  will  peruse  these  volumes  with 
co*  siderable  interest,  and  if  a  second  edition  is  not  called  for  too 
quickly,  Mr.  Jephson  may  have  an  opportut  ity  of  completing  his  work 
by  reviewing  the  part  played  by  the  platform  in  the  approaching 
general  election. 

SoHLoss,  David  F.    Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration. 

(Williams and Norgate.)  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.287.  i»s.  6d. 

An  attempt  to  present  a  faithful  delineation  of  tbe  wage-system  in  all 
its  forms,  ana  of  the  several  modifications  introduced  with  a  view  to 
tbe  improvement  of  that  system.  A  small  part  of  the  matter  has 
already  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  and  Contemporary  Reviews  and 
elsewhere. 

Taylor.  R.  W.  C.  The  Modern  Factory  System.  (Kegan  Paul.) 
8vo.  Cloth.  14s. 

Following  up  his  "  Introduction  to  a  History  of  the  Factory  System," 
Mr.  Taylor,  himself  an  inspector  of  factories,  has  now  published 
an  exhaustive  history,  with  special  reference  to  the  labour  problems 
of  to-day.  He  gives  a  temperate  review  of  present  arrangements, 
dwelling  on  their  evils,  but  showing,  too,  what  the  system  has  done, 
not  only  for  the  nation  at  large,  but  also  for  the  working  class.  It 
may  be  only  one  phase  ot  industrial  development,  destined  to  pass 
away;  but,  if  it  stands,  its  evils  may  bo  abated  and  its  benefits 
heightened  (as  has  already  been  the  case  to  some  extent)  by  factory 
legislation. 

The  Polytechnic :  Its  Genesis  and  Present  Status.  (Polytechnic 
Institute,  309,  Regent  Street.)  4  to.    P  iper  covers.   Pp.66.  6d. 
The  first  of  an  illustrated  series  of  '*  Polytechnic  Ext.  as,"  which  deals 
in  this  instance  with  Mr.  Quintin  Hogsr'e  early  work  amomr  the 
working  boys  of  London,  with  the  early  homes  which  Mr.  Hogg 
foundea  a*  forerunners  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  flnnlly  with  the 
Institute  itself,  describing  its  many  workings  and  ramifications. 
Webb,  Sydney.     The  London  Programme.  (Sonnentchtln). 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   2s.  ttd.   Paper.  Is. 

This  volume  has  been  the  vade  me-um  of  the  Progressive  candidates  at 
the  late  Elections.  It  is  full  of  Sydney  WebD's  best  matter  pnt  to- 
gether in  his  best  style. 

Wilkinson,  J.  Fb"me.  Pensions  and  Pauperism.  (Methuen.) 
Paper  Covert.  Pp.  125.  Is. 

The  author  advocate*  an  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme,  and  devotes  some 
consideration  to  thoss  which  are  already  before  the  pu  lie.  The 
volume  also  contains  a  few  general  notes  on  O'd  Age  Pension 
Schemes,  considered  from  the  actuarial  and  financial  p  >int  of  view, 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Young,  Vice-President  of  the  Insti  ute  of  Actuaries. 
Wn.KiN8,  w.  H.    The  Alien  Invasion.   (Methuen.)   Crown  8vo> 

Cloth.   Pp.  192.  2i.  6d. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  Social  Questions  of  the  Day  Series,  but  it  has 
been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  as,  since  its  publication,  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  National  Obs*rv  r  has  pointed  out  that  b>  me  portions 
are  copied  without  acknowledgment,  and  almost  word  for  word,  from 
various  leading  articles  which  ne  contributed  to  a  London  daily  paper. 

MUSIC.  POETRY,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
Anstby,  F.  Mr.  Punch's  Young  Reciter.  (Bradbury,  Agnew  and 
C>.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  127.  6s. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  say  much  in  prtise  of  a  book  which,  in  a 
cheaper  edition,  has  already  had  a  large  circulation,  and  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Anst*»y's  laughter-m'  v  ng  works.  Those 
who  have  the  paper-covered  volume  will  be  glad  of  it  in  a  more  per- 
manent and  illustrated  form ;  while  those  who  know  it  not  should 
hasten  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  "  Juniper  Jem  "  and  "  The  Wreest 
of  the  Steamship  Puffin.'' 

Bishop,  Kate.  Kay-Bee's  Ballads.  (Marlborough.)  Crown  8vo 
Paper  covrs.   Pp.  199.  Is. 

Miss  Bishop—"  Kay-Bee  "  of  the  PeopU— has  a  distinct  poetical  gift  of 
the  same  cla«s  as  that  of  Mr.  Geor-e  R.  Sims,  to  whom  she  dedicates 
her  volume  In  a  roem  of  quite  unn«  cessarv  humility. 
Byron,  Lorb.  Complete  Poetical  Works    Volumes  IV  and  V 
(Griffith  and  Farran.)   L  »ng  post  8vo.   Cloth    2s  6d.  each 
These  volumes  of  the  dainty  little  pocket  edition,  to  be  completed  in 
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twelve  volumes,  contain  "The  Virion  of  Judgment,"  "The  Giaour," 
"  The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  "  The  Corsair,  *  "  Lara,"  and  a  number  of 
occasional  pieces. 

Calmour,  Alfred  O.  Practical  Play- Writing.  (J.  W.  Arrow- 
amith.)   16tno.    Cloth.    Pp.  6i.  2s. 

There  to  little  to  be  said  for  ihis  volume,  although  it  may  be  useful  to 
the  buddine  playwright  who  is  ignorant  of  the  technicalities  of  his 
adopted  eraSt:  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  in  the  Star,  has  very  ably  pilloried 
and  tl  own  up  the  author's  ideas  of  dramatic  evolution  and  history. 
Cbaigmtlk,  Kliza-beth  (Editor).    German  Ballads.  (Walter 

Scott.)  Cloth.   Pp.  287.   is.    Canterbury  Poe  s.  , 

A  selection  from  the  poems  of  Goethe,  Scniller,  Burger,  U bland,  Heine, 
Buckert,  Platen,  Freillgrath,  Herder,  and  oth.rs.  translated  by  Miss 
Craigmyle,  who  also  supplies  an  introduction  and  a  number  of  notes. 
Davidson,  John.  In  a  Music  Hall  and  other  Poems.  (Ward 

and  Uowoey.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

"  In  a  Music  Hall "  is  a  series  of  six  monologues,  supposed  to  be  spoken 
by  mus'c  hall  artistes.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Davidson's  book  is  made  up  of 
miscellaneous  poems,  displaying  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  subject.  His 
writing  at  least  stirs  curiosity;  It  Is  olever  and  certainly  not  tame. 
What  ne  lacks  is  a  surer  taste.  He  seems  to  compose  with  too  much 
facility,  and  sometimes  errs  from  violence  of  expression.  But  "  The 
Rev.  Haba^kuk  McCruther"  is  distinctly  good,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
poems  in  this  vein  are  better  than  those  which  aim  at  high 
imaginative  treatment. 

Dorso*.  Austin  (Editor.)   The  Poems  and  Plays  of  Oliver 

Goldsmith.   t  J.  M.  D<mt  and  Co.)   Fcip.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.406.  2s.6d. 

()  le  of  tbe  prettiest  11  tie  volumes,  both  inside  and  out,  which  it  has 
been  our  luck  to  come  acros*.  To  say  that  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  the 
editor  is  only  to  say  that  the  preface  is  a  model  of  what  a  preface 
should  be,  and  that  the  notes  give  only  what  is  necessary  to  a  due 
comprehension  of  the  text.  Mr.  Herbert  Rallton,  most  graceful  of 
architectural  artists,  aives  for  frontispiece  an  etchlog  of  Canonbury 
Tower,  in  which  Goldsmith  lived  for  some  time  and  which  is  still 
standing.  t 

Fitzgerald,  Percy.  The  Art  of  Acting.  (Sonnenschein.) 
F  >ol«cap  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  194.   2*.  6d. 

Thin  is  a  volume  of  the  Dilettante  Library,  which  almost  on  the  first 
page  inspires  distrust  by  a  dedication  to  Mrs.  Kendal*.  It  is  mainly 
compiled  from  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  at  the  Royal 
Institute,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Royal  Institute,  Hull.  It 
contains  a  portrait  ot  M.  Frederic  Lemaitre,  an  inordinate  number  of 
misprints,  and  is  of  little  practical  value. 

Montenaro,  Bmilio.  In  the  Garden  of  Citrons.  (Henry  and  Co.) 
Paper  covers.   Pp.  18.  9d. 

We  have  welcomed  Ibsen  and  have  appreciated  MaeteMinck,  but  with 
the  best  will  In  the  world  we  feel  it  necessary  to  draw  the  line  at 
Montenaro.  There  is  nothing,  ai  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  any  merit 
about "  In  the  Garden  of  Citrons,"  except  the  title,  which  is  redolent 
of  the  South ;  both  it  and  Mr.  John  Gray's  "  Note  "  are  fatuous  in  the 
extreme.  After  all,  we  can  forgive  Mr.  J.  T.  Greln,  the  translator. 
This  Is  an  age  of  literary  discoveries,  and  he  is  only  exploiting  on 
his  own  account.  His  is  a  very  small  folly. 
Morgan-.  M«s.  John  p.  (Translator^.   A  Conversation  on  Music, 

by  Ant  n  Rubinstein.  (AugenerandCo.)  Pp.108.  Pap-r  cover.  2s.  6d. 

An  English  translation  of  M.  Rubinstein's  latent  book,  "  Music  and  Its 
Masters,*  which  was  written  originally  in  Russian  and  in  German— a 
little  book,  truly,  but  with  more  suggestions  and  ideas  in  it  than  any 
other  volume  on  music  that  hss  appeared  for  some  time. 
Morris.  Lewis.  The  Epic  Of  Hades.  (Kegan  Paul.)  Pcap.  8ro- 

Cloth.   Pp.250.  6s.   Elzevir  Series. 

The  Klzevir  Series  has  a  deserved  reputation  among  book  lovers,  and  the 
inclusion  of  "  The  Epic  of  Hades  is  a  distinction  both  to  the  Series 
and  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 

Palgrave,  Francis  Turner  (Elltor).  Chrysomela ;  a  Selection 
from  the  Lyrical  Poems  of  Robert  Herrick.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Pcap.  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  199.    2s.  6d.  net. 

A  new  volume  of  this  cheap  re-issue  of  the  Golden  Treasury  Series.  A 
re-awakening  of  interest  in  Herrick  seems  to  be  just  commencing,  se 
that  this  neat  little  volume  is  happily  timed. 

Pinero.  Arthur  W.  The  Cabinet  Minister.   (Wn.  Heinemann.) 

Paper  covers.   Pp.  188.    Is.  6d. 

Mr.  Malcolm  C.SaUman  writes  a  preparatory  note  to  this  the  thud 
volume  of  Mr.  Pinero  s  dramatic  works. 

Shorter  Clement  Ki™  (Editor).  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  of 
Wordsworth.  (David  Stott.)  34mo.  Cloth.  3s.  The  Stott  Library. 
Mr.  Shorter  has  produced  a  delightful  miniature  volume  of  selections 
from  the  poet  of  nature-of  "  h«m«in  nature,"  as  the  editor  prefers  to 
designate  him— and  is  justified  ev*n  in  comparison  with  such 
earlier  editors  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Professor  Knight.  Tbe 
system  of  classiacation  is  new.  Previous  editors  have  followed 
poetic  form.  Mr.  Shorter  classifies  und«»r  thr*»e  headings :  Poems  of 
Hum ui  Life,  Posmaof  Auim%l  Life,  Poems  of  Nature.  Th«  v-t'nma 
is  prefaced  by  a  chronological  table,  a  bibliographical  note,  snd  a  brief 
but  excellent  introduction. 

Tomson,  Gr4ham  R.  A  Summer  Night  and  other  Poems. 
(Methuen.)   Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  83. 

The  majority  of  the  poems  in  this  dainty  little  vo'ume  have  aTre*dy 
seen  the  light  in  the  weekly  reviews  and  monthly  magazines.  Mrs. 
Tomson,  one  of  the  happiest  of  i  ur  minor  poets,  should  not  be  over- 
lookel  by  lovers  of  true  poetry. 

Walkley,  a.  B.  Playhouse  Impressions.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.281.  5s. 

A3  "  Spectator  "  in  the  Star  and  "  A.  B  W  "  in  tbe  StmaAe:;  Mr.Walkley's 
criticisms  have  long  been  a  delight  to  th'se  who  think  that  our  drama 


deserves  something  better  in  the  way  of  criticism  than  mere  theatrical 
reporting.  Mr.  Walkley  is  an  impressionist  whose  learning  in  stags 
matters  Is  profound,  wno  has  a  parallel  for  every  situation  and  pu 
on  our  modern  stage,  and  who  hi*  long  been  at  loggerheads  with  the 
older  school  of  dramatio  critics— Mr.  Clement  Scott  and  his  brethren. 
It  is  an  almost  incredible  thing,  but  dramatio  criticism  is  here  made 
so  interesting  tLat  the  rtauer  longs  for  a  further  instalment  of 
"  Impretstons." 

Watson,  "William.  Poems.  (Macmillan.)  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  fc. 
Mr.  Watson's  uevr  volume  contains  much  that  is  already  familiar. 
Twenty-six  shoit  poems  are  all  tbat  have  not  appeared  before.  Of 
these,  none  perhaps  Is  equal  to  parts  of  44  Wordsworth's  Grave,"  or  to 
some  of  the  epigrams.  But  Mr.  Wation,  who  has  the  rare  and  wel- 
come gift  of  brevity,  seldom  writes  tenea'h  the  level  of  his  better 
work,  and  all  of  these  new  pieces  have  something  of  his  characteristic 
qualities,  his  flrmnesss  and  felicity  of  touch,  the  abi ence  of  antthiog 
cloying,  feeble,  or  diffuse.  The  verses  called  "The  Glimpse"  an 
especially  beautiful,  »ud  the  opening  ode,  "Autumn,"  with  many 
happy  phrases  /Ividly  conveys  a  rich  impression  of  the  "  splendid 
dying  of  the  year." 

Zimmikx,  HaLEx  (Rditor).  The  Comedies  of  Carlo  GoldonL 

(David  Stott.)   Foolscap  8vo.   Half  Parchuient. 

Goldonl— "  good,  gay,  sunniest  of  souls,'  as  Browning  called  bim-w. 
one  o!  the  most  prolific  of  playwrights,  so  that  this  volume,  whicl: 
contains  only  four  of  his  comedies,  is  hardly  correctly  called.  Hu 
plays  are  distinguished  by  an  exceeding  light-he  art  edness  and  g<x« 
humour,  are  comedies  not  only  in  name  but  in  motive  and  treatmta;,. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
Aw  f  and  ale,  Charles.    A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language.   (Blaokie  and  Son.)   Fcap.  4io.   Pp.  844.  5s. 

There  is  no  five-shilling  dictionary  published  that  can  compare  with 
"  The  Concite  Dictionary."  St  udents  could  hardly  wish  for  a  better ; 
the  ordinary  reader  needs  nothing  more.  The  general  vocabulary 
Is  ample ;  tbe  definitions  and  ext  lanations  are  very  full  and  detailed : 
the  etymology  includes  the  results  of  quite  recent  investigations,  and 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  words  is  shown  on  a  simple  system.  This 
n«w  addition  has  been  enlarged  on  the  one  hand  and  reduced  in 
price  on  the  other.  The  appendices  are  most  useful  compilations. 
Keltie,  J.  Scott  (Editor).  The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1891 

(Macmillan  and  Co.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.  1,152.   10s.  6d. 

We  welcome  the  twenty-ninth  annual  edition  of  a  i  rusty  friend.  " Ths 
Statesman's  Year- Book,"  like  a  prosperous  alderman,  grows  man 
portly  every  year,  but  In  spite  of  the  mass  of  statistical  and  historical 
information  concerning  all  the  states  of  the  world  with  which  it  ii 
packed,  the  latest  official  returns  are  incorporated.  The  sheets  havs 
passed  through  the  press  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  cf  Clarence,  for 
his  name  as  a  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  only  appears  in  a  footnote, 
In  the  teat.  Prince  George  now  heads  the  list.  Other  works  givs 
much  general  and  essential  information ;  bnt  none  cover  so  much 
ground  in  actual  and  official  detail.  This  volume  is  more  than  usually 
complete,  because  it  includes  the  results  of  the  censuses  of  the  leading 
countries  in  the  world.  Specially  useful,  too,  lathe  in  reduction  of 
several  coloured  maps.  This  is  a  vast  improvement  on  earlier  issue*. 
They  show  the  density  of  population  of  the  globe,  with  the  basis  of 
new  censuses  and  estimates,  the  distribution  of  the  British  Empirs 
over  the  globe,  the  partition  o'  Africa,  and  the  international  frontiers 
on  the  Pamirs—all  subjects  of  present-day  interest. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Short  Sermons.  (Macmillan.)  Crown 
*vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  332.  6s. 

People  living  in  the  country  who  hold  Sunday  services  In  the  family, 
and  many  others,  owe  much  to  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  for  this  collection 
of  short  sermons.  Being  simple  and  clear,  and  containing  nothing  of 
a  controversial  nature,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  private  and 
family  reading. 

Clkmance.  C,  B.A.,  D.D.  How  to  Treat  the  Bible.  (Dickenson.) 
Cloth    Hvo.   Pp.  72.  Is. 

A  useful  littTe  volume,  containing    A  Plea  for  Discrimination  in  lb* 
uie  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,"  and  dealing  carefully  with  the  recent 
questions  of  the  "  Higher  Criticism"  of  the  Bible. 
Farrar,  F.  W.,  M.A.    The  Fall  of  Man  and  other  Sermons. 

(Macmillan.)  Crown  8m  Cloth.  Pp.380.  3s.  6d. 

We  heartily  tbank  Canon  Farrar  for  this  volume.  These  sermons  are 
among  tbe  very  best  he  has  published.  The  three  first  «"* 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  most  of  the  otheri 
before  Harrow  School. 

Hughes,  Hugh  Price.  Ethical  Christianity.  (Sampson  Low) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   3s.  6d.   With  portrait. 

This  is  the  fourth  rolume  in  tbe  series,  entitled  Freschwi  of  the 
Age.  Here  tbe  most  popular  preacher  in  the  Methodism  of  to-day 
expounds,  in  that  incisive  style  which  is  one  secret  of  bis  suceea. 
whst  he  believes  to  be  the  true  ethics  of  Christianity ;  and  Mr.  PHc? 
Hughes's  conception  of  Ethical  Christianity  appears  on  one  of  the  first 
pages,  where  he  dedicates  his  book  to  "  The  Sisters  of  the  People, 
whose  lives  Illustrate  the  Ethical  Christianity  It  advocates."  The* 
are  fourteen  sermons  in  the  book,  and  tbe  burden  of  all  is  this— ths' 
Christianity  does  not  consist  in  a  cr*#d,  or  in  the  acceptance  <>F 
certain  mysterious  dogmas  about  which  fven  CbrUtian  opinion  » 
divided ;  that  Orthodoxy  must  not  be  confounded  with  Christianity; 
that  what  many  ardent,  sincere  souls  have  rejected  is  not  the 
Christianity  of  Christ,  but  a  subjective  Christianity  of  their  own, 
which  no  more  resembles  real  Christianity  than  the  conventional 
Chriat  of  the  painted  church  window  ra  emblea  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth;  that  it  Is.  in  fact,  a  direct  snd  inevitable  fruit  of  vi«  si 
union  with  Jesus  Christ.  T^*»  *»m>on«  are  not '•padded";  theyare 
full  of  thought  ar.d  of  practical  suggestion. 
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Liddon,  Henry  Parry.  Sermons  on  Some  Words  of  Christ. 
<  Longmans)  Crown  8vo.   Cioih.  5b. 

Ihe  eermona  in  tbla  volume  were,  with  one  exception,  preached  in 
St.  Faul  t  Cathedral  during  Dr.  L.ddon'a  autumnal  period  of  i  evidence. 
Lyons,  Daniel.  Christianity  and  Infallibility  :  Both  or  Neither. 

(Longmana.)   Crown  a vu.   Ck»»h.   Pp.281.  &a. 

An  ab*y-wiitten  volume  in  defence  if  the  dogma  of  Pai.al  Infallibility, 
fioji  an  American  writer. 

Religious  Systems  of  the  World.  (8onneojchein.)  8vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.  5*4.  15s. 

Thia  ib  a  aeoond  edition  of  one  of  the  rao.t  valuable  contributfone  to 
tb«  atudy  of  comparative  religion  which  baa  yet  appeared.  It  ia 
compoaea  of  a  coileoiion  of  addreaaee  delivered  at  South  Place 
InetKuie,  which  have  been  reviaed  and  in  many  caaea  entirely 
rewritten  by  the  authors,  together  wita  several  new  articlet  which 
did  no*,  appear  in  the  pievioua  edition.  Among  the  lecturers  are 
Canon  Rawlineon,  who  wrltea  on  the  Beligion  of  Aaayria ;  Profeasor 
Le0 ge,  on  that  of  China ;  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  on  Uinduiam ;  Profeeeor 
Khye-David*,  on  Buddhiem;  Mr.  W.  B.  Morfill,  on  the  Slavonic 
Reigion;  Canon  Swuttleworth,  on  the  Church  of  Bnglaod;  lira. 
Sneldou  Amoa,  on  Me  hodiam ;  Mra.  Bta«nt,  on  Theoaophy ;  Mr. 
W.  S.  Ltliy,  on  Myaticiam;  Mr.  Fiedaric  Harrison,  on  Humanity; 
Mr.  G.  W.  FooUj,  ou  Secular iam ;  ana  the  Rev.  Charlea  Voy.ey,  on 
Theissn.  There  are  fifty-eignt  eeaaya  in  all,  and  each,  being  the  work 

0  a  »peclali«t  in  the  particular  branch  of  which  he  treata,  can  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon  to  put  a  clear,  conciae,  and  impartial  account 
before  uie  reader. 

Stow  a,  Harriet  Beech  kb.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  (Sampaon  Low.) 
T  «ro  volumes.   Crown  bvo.  Cloth.  16a. 

A  really  splendid  edition,  prinUd  in  America  at  the  Riverside  Preaa 
(tnan  which  there  is  no  better  American  preaa),  on  thick,  gloaay 
paper,  with  almost  two  hundred  new  and  remarkably  aucoeeeful 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Kemble,  who  baa  no  equal  in  the 
delineation  of  nigger  typea.  An  introduction  of  tome  fifty  pagea 
deecribes,  in  a  readable  and  intereating  manner,  how  the  book  came 
into  being,  how  it  waa  received  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  ita 
object  and  ita  iniiuenoe.  For  a  frontispiece  the  volume  baa  a  eteel 
engiaving  of  Richmond**  drawing  of  Mra.  Stowe,  which,  with  a 
number  of  separately  printed  places  of  portraita  of  the  principal 
character*,  gi eatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  edition,  which  ia,  and 
•cannot  fall  to  remain,  the  beat. 

SCIBNCB  AND  EDUCATION. 
Flower,  w.  h..  C.B..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  The  Horse :  a  Study  in 

Natural  History.    (Kegan  Paul.)    Crown  $vo.    Cloth.    2a.  «J. 

Mcdrrn  Selene*  Series. 

Dr.  Flower  piefacee  this  book  with  the  remark  that  up  tj  tbe  year  1887 
nearly  4.000  worka  relating  to  the  horee  had  been  published.  His 
juatincation  for  adding  to  that  number  ia  tbe  freah  standpoint  from 
which  the  book  is  written ;  In  brief,  that  of  c  reparative  anatomy. 
The  frontispiece,  in  whici  the  akeletona  of  man  and  h  »r««  stand  aide 
by  a'de.  is  the  illustrating  text  of  the  diaoourae,  which  expounds  the 
principles  found  acti.ig  in  the  const. uctton  of  all  living  things,  both 
animala  and  plants.  '"The  skull  of  a  man  and  the  skull  of  a  horse  are 
com  poet  d  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  booea,  having  the  aame 
general  arrangement  and  rel.tion  to  each  other.  Not  only 
the  bones,  but  every  ridge  and  surface  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles,  and  every  hole  for  the  paeeajte  of  artery  and  nerve 
eeen  in  the  one  can  he  traced  in  the  other"  (p.  98).  And  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  skeleton,  tbe  modifications  in  the  limbs  of  the 
horee  concealing  the  fact  that  its  knee  corresponds  to  the  human 
wriat,  and  ita  toe  to  the  middle  finger  of  the  human  hand.  Dr. 
Flowtr'a  style  ia  aa  clear  aa  his  mistery  of  the  aubject  Is  complete.  It 
will  be  newa  to  many  "  general  readers  "  that  the  nearest  living  alliea 
of  the  h<  rae  family  are  the  tapira  and  rhlnoceroaea,  and  that  the  horee 
itaelf,  which  in  ita  preaent  one-toed  form  ia  biologically  modern,  is 
the  modified  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  tertiary  anceators,  the  earliest 
of  which  waa  a  four-toed,  small- brained  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  fox. 
Dr.  Flower  adds  his  weight  to  the  protest  against  the  cruelty  of  bear- 
ing-reina,  made  by  bis  father,  to  whose  memory  this  book  ia  dedicated. 
Grange**.  F.S.,  M.A.    Psychology :  A  Short  Atcount  of  the 

Human  Mind.    (Methnen.)    Ciown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  235.  2a.  6d. 

Untveraitv  Extension  Series. 

An  elementary  and  introductory  handbook  in  which  the  author  has 
av  4deri.  an  far  aa  poeaibl**,  th*  nae  of  technical  terms. 
JsFFKRies,  Richard.  Red  Deer.  (Longmana.)  Crown  8vj.  Cloth. 

Pp.248.  »s.fld. 

A  new  *  diiion  tormina  a  volume  of  the  Silver  Library,  and  containing  a 
frontispiece  of  Mr.  H<>nry  Tunaley,  and  eiat  en  llluetr«tiona  by  Mr. 
John  Charlton,  of  the  Graphic. 

Peajmon.  Karl.  The  New  University  for  London.  (T.  Fiaher 
Unwin.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  3s. 

Thirteen  eeaaya  bearing  upon  the  history  of  tbe  project  for  a  Teaching 
Univemty  in  London  and  the  varioua  schemea  which  have  been  put 
tot  ward  since  1884. 

TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY.  AWD  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Forstkr,  H.  O.  Arnold.  This  World  of  Ours.  (Gteeell.)  Crown 

fvo.   Cloth.   Pp.  SIS.  3a.  6d. 

A  very  fenatble  introduction  to  the  at»dv  of  geography,  written  In  so 
Interesting  a  manner  that  children  will  be  only  to  »  glad  to  raid  it  for 
oleeeure.   The  iiluatrattoua  and  diagram «  are  a  nod. 
Russell,  Hbkry.  The  Rum  of  the  Soudan.  (Sampaon  Low). 

*v.  Cloth.  Pp.407.  21s. 

A  resume*  of  event*  which  have  occurred  in  the  Soudan  between  the 
years  18P3  an*  1891,  and  an  enquiry  into  the  cause,  effect,  and  remedy 

1  f  the  paralyais  of  trade  and  general  upheaval  which  hna  taken  place 
In  tbat  region  since  1853.  Mr.  Russell  lived  for  twelve  years  on  the 
Red  Sea  Littoral,  where  he  acted  as  special  correspondent  for  the  Daily 
N%w$  aud  Daily  Ttl*grapht  ao  that  he  had  every  oppottuni  y  for  getting 


at  the  real  facti.  Tbe  volume  containa  an  excellent  portrait  of, 
a  facsimile  of  the  map  made  by,  General  Gordon  to  ahow  hia 
route  fr.  m  Souakin  to  Berber  and  Khartoum,  and  a  map  of  Egypt, 
Aby&ainia,  and  the  Soudan,  showing  the  British  and  ItaLan  spheres  of 

influence. 

SherrifTs  Illustrated  Route  Charts.  (Sherriff,  9,  Daer'a  Bulldinga, 

Holooin.)  CIolu. 

A  very  ingenious  and  novel  guide  b:ok,  giving  particulars  of  every 

f laoe  of  interest  which  a  traveller  paaaea  who  Is  bound  for  Egypt, 
ndia.  China,  Japtn,  and  Australia.  Bird's-eve  plans  of  every 
town  of  importance  at  which  the  veaael  touches  are  included,  together 
with  section  ma^a  showing  the  veaad'a  route,  the  diatanoe  which  ahe 
keeps  from  the  land,  and  the  countries  which  ahe  paaaea. 

THE  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

So  very  few  Blue  Books  were  iasued  during  January,  tbat  we  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  publish  our  usual  monthly  list.  Among  the  ten 
that  did  appear  may,  however,  be  mentioned  a  Return  of  the  Number 
of  Alien  Immigrants  arrived  from  the  Continent  at  Porta  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  month,  and  twelve  months  ended  31»t  December, 
1891  (price  *d.);  a  Return  Relet  ng  to  Street  and  Road  Tram- 
waya,  1878  to  1891  (price  3d.);  Part  II.  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Beturne  (England)  for  the  year  1889-1890,  giving  the  account* 
of  Provincial  County  Councils  and  of  Provincial  Pauper  Lunatic 
Asylums— a  not  atrikingly  felicitona  juxtapoaitlon  of  public  bodies— 
(price  6jd.) ;  The  Capital  and  Cash  Accounts  of  the  National  Debt 
(price  3d.);  A  Rotutn  of  Partioulare  of  all  Deer  Foreste  and  Lands 
Exclusively  Devotod  to  Sport  in  Scotland  (price  Id.) ;  A  Return  Relating 
to  the  Hourj  of  Cosing  of  Licensed  Premises  in  Scotland  (price  Id.) ; 
and  the  Calendar  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  1893  (piioe 
la.  6d.).  A  much  larger  number  of  Blue  Books  and  Parliamentary 
papera  were  published  In  February,  though  many  of  theae  were  Billa  of 
which  little  nitre  ia  likely  to  be  heard.  We  append  a  aelectlon.  A 
complete  list  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs  Byre  and  Spottiswoode,  Queen's 
Print  era,  Baat  Harding  Street,  B.C.,  from  whom  any  or  all  of  the 
publication*  in  question  may  be  purchaaed. 

I. -ARMY  AND  NaVx*. 
Army.  Appropriation  Account,  1890-1891. 
Account,  together  with  the  Report  of  tbe  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  thereon,  including  also  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor- General  upon  the  store  account*  of  the  Army.  Seta  out  the 
auma  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  Army  service*  for  the  year  ended 
31st  Match,  1891,  and  givea  a  statement  of  the  turpi uaea  and  deficits 
upon  theae  granta.  Caaea  in  which  the  War  Department  haa  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Treaaury  to  expenditure  not  provided  for  In  the 
granta  are  also  duly  chronicled.  There  ia,  laatfy,  a  Glance-sheet 
snowing  the  ledger  balances  on  the  30th  September,  1891,  the  date  on 
which  the  account  of  Army  receipt  and  expenditure  waa  cloaed. 
(Pp.  180.   Price  Is.  6d.) 
Navy.  Appropriation  Account,  1890-91. 
A  similar  document  to  the  preceding,  giving  the  Reports  of  tbe 
Comptroller  and  Auditor- General  upon  the  general  and  store  accounts 
oftheN4vy.  (Pp.162.   Price  Is.  4$d.) 
Terms  of  Skbvice  in  the  Abmy.  Report. 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
to  onaider  the  terms  and  oonditkma  of  eervice  in  the  Army.  Among 
the  member*  of  thia  Committee  were  Lord  Wantage,  Vioount 
Wolmer,  General  Bulwer,  Sir  T.  Crawford,  and  other  well-known 
military  authorities.  Tne  questions  which  they  have  enquired  into, 
and  npon  which  they  now  report  are  (1)  the  existing  inducements  to 
enter  the  army;  (2)  the  length  and  condiliona of  eervice  with  the 
colours  and  in  the  reserve,  and  (3)  the  conditiona  of  discharge. 
Several  recommendationa  are  made.  (Pp.  68.  Price  7d.) 

II.  — DOMESTIC. 
Friendly  Societies.  Report. 

Friendly  $oc«etiee,  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  and  Trade 
Unions,  1890;  Reports,  Part  B.,  Appendix  (K.),  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  givea  registered  numbers,  name  of 
registered  office  of  society,  date  of  establishment,  total 
number  of  membera,  aalea  of  goods,  atock-in-trade,  trade  charges, 
balance,  working  capital,  amount  of  capital  applied  to  educational 
purposes,  Ac.  Arranged  according  to  counties.  (Pp.156.  Price  8 id.) 

III.  -FOREIGN. 

Two  small  pamphleta  in  the  "  Dip'omatic  and  Consular  Reports  on 
Trade  and  Finance  "  Seriei  were  iasued  laat  month.  They  are  :— 

983.  Argentine  Republic.  Report  for  the  year  1891  on  the  agricul- 
tural condition  of  the  Argentine  Republic.   (Pp.  6.  Price  id,) 

984.  Dknmare.  Report  for  the  year  1890-91  of  the  Finances  of 
Denmark.  (Pp.8.  Price  Id  ) 

IV.  — IRELAND. 
Agriculture.  Statistics. 

Tables  showing  the  extent  In  statute  acrea  of  cultivated  land,  and  the 
produce  of  the  crops  for  tbe  year  1891,  with  observations  of  the  district 
lnpectora  of  the  Royal  Iriah  Conetabulary  and  of  the  aergeanta  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  who  acted  aa  superintendents  of  the  Agricultural 
atatiatioa.  Tablet  are  added  ahowing  the  average  oi  cropa  and  of 
pr*  duce.  (Pp.  36.  Price  3jd. 
Census  of  1891.   Summary  for  Lelnater. 

The  1891  Census  gives  area,  nouses  and  population,  aa  alto  the  ages, 
civil  and  conjugal  condition,  occupations,  birthplaces,  and  religion 
of  the  people.  The  volume  before  us  containa  summary  tablea  and 
index  and  we  learn  from  it  that  the  population  of  Lelnater  in  1891 
waa  1,187. 7«0  (587,847  malea  and  699,913  femalea),  or  71  per  cent, 
leaa  than  in  1881.  (Price  la.) 
Local  Government.  The  new  Bill. 

A  Bill  for  Amending  tbe  Law  Relating  to  Local  Government  in  Ireland, 
and  for  other  parpoaea  connected  therewith.  It  haa  been  prepared 
and  brought  in  by  Mr  Balfour,  Mr  Jackson,  Mr  Ritchie,  and  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland.  (No.  174.  Pp.  56.  (Price  6d.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


BOYAL. 

Messrs.  Gunw  and  Stuart  (Richmond). 
H.R  H.  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence.  Last  photograph  taken  of  the 

Duke.   Striking  liken, ss. 
Group  H  R.H.  late  Duke  of  Clarence  and  H  S  U.  Princess 

Victoria  Mary  of  Teck. 

MSSSRS.  RUSSSLL  AlfO  SONS. 

H.R.fi  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

social. 

Messrs.  Busskll  and  Sons. 
Georgina  Countess  of  Dudley,  The  Earl  of  Dudley.  The  Countess 
of  Dudley,  Lady  Edith  Ward,  Hon.  John  Ward.  Hon.  Robert 
Ward  (family  group  or  above),  Viscount  Cantelupe,  Lord 
Lyveden.  Marquis  of  Bute.  Sir  W.  Cameron  Gull,  Captain 
Beaumont,  L.CC. 

Mr.  Grovr. 

Lady  Hennr  Somerset.— We  have  often  been  requested  by  our  readers 
to  supply  photograph!  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  but  hitherto  we 
have  been  unable  to  hear  of  any  photographer  who  hat  been  favoured 

§7  her  ladysnip  with  a  sitting.  Now,  however,  Mr.  Grove,  of  174, 
i o aipton  Boad,  S.W.,  has  forwarded  to  us  some  artistic  platino- 


Mkssrs.  Russell  and  Sons. 

The  late  Lord  Justice  Cotton.  Lord  Justice  Bo  wen,  Mr.  Jus  ties. 
Mathew.  Mr.  Winch.  Q  C,  Mr.  Murphy.  Q.C..  Mr.  Bigham.  Q.C., 
Mr.  Chaining.  Q.C.,  Mr.  Marten.  Q.C .  Mr.  R.  M  Bray.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Q.C.,  Mr.  Willis.  Q.C,  Mr.  H.  F.  Dickers.  Q.C. 

MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC. 

Messrs.  Blliott  and  Fry. 

C.  H.  Vanderfelt,  Miss  Bessie  Hat  ton,  Miss  Oljra  Brandon. 
Miss  Emily  Fltzroy  ("  Ned's  Chum  "),  Master  Leo  Byrne  C4  Ned'i 
Chum "),  Miss  Kate  Seymour,  Miss  Florence  St.  John  as  "  Min 
D©dma,"  Master  Otto  Hegner,  Signor  Piattl  (with  OeOo),  Mist 
Florence  Bethell.  Mdlle.  Szuraowska  (the  pupil  of  Faderewski), 
Miss  Yrrae,  Miss  Dora  Bright,  Miss  Medora  Henson. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ellis. 
Mr.  Comvns  Carr.  Powerful  portrait  of  the  popular  dramatist. 
Group.— Miss  Rosina  Brand  ram  and  Mr.  Rutland  Barrlngton  in 

"The  Vicar  of  Bray."  Eigut  position*. 
Bfr  George  Alexander.  Five  positions. 


From  a  photograph  fly] 


THE   "  FRANCE." 
The  Second  Largest  Sailing  Vessel  Afloat. 


[J.  Adornson  end  Stw,  ravtAessy. 


!  types  sold  at  2s.,  3s.,  and  6s.,  part  of  the  profits  on  which,  we  under- 
stand, are  devoted  to  the  temperanoe  cause,  of  which  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  is  so  eloquent  an  advocate.  A  fine  enlargement,  suitably 
mounted  and  framed,  is  sold  at  15s.  6d. 

POLITICAL  AND  LITERARY. 

Messrs.  Bouohton  and  Sons  (Thetford). 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 
Sir  Philip  C  Owen,  K.C-B-,  Arthur  J.  Williams.  M.P.,  C 
CammeU,  J  P ,  Martin  Flavin,  M.P.,  Dr.  Tebb.  M  P..  Hon. 
Humphrey  Sturt,  M.P..  Professor  Stanton,  LL-D..  C  J. 
Cornish  (The  Spectator),  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing.  F.  J.  Stevens 
{The  Athenetum),  Professor  E.  C  Clark.  Thomas  Hardy. 
M*-s«»rs.  Russell  am>  Sons. 
The  Marquess  of  Salisbury.  The  late  Mr.  Whitley.  M  P.,  G.B. 
Samuelson.  Esq.,  M  P..  H  Hucks  Gibbs.  Esq..  M.P. 
Mr.  Geo.  Churchill  (Eastbourne). 
Miss  Edna  Lyall.  Portrait  of  the  Authoress  of  "  Donovan,"  "  Knight 
Errant,"  etc.  etc. 

LEGAL. 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 

H.  F.  Dickens,  Q  C. 
Mr.  Shee.  Q.C. 


"King  Henry  VIII." 
•The  Vicar  of  Bra?. 


Miss  Alice  Leth bridge.  Three  positions. 
Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  as  Anne  BuUen  in 

(Lvceum  Theatre).   Six  positions. 
Miss  Rosina  Brand  ram  as  Mrs.  Merton  in 

Twelve  positions.  _ 
Mr.  Rutland   Barrlngton  as  "The  Vicar  of  Bray.'*  Fifteen 

positions. 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons. 
Miss  Kate  Rorke,  Miss  Marie  Lloyd,  Miss  Rose  Norreys,  Miss 
Essex  Dane. 

RELIGIOUS. 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 
Archdeacon  Pott.  Canon  A.  J.  Mason,  D  D..  Dean  of  Chichester. 
Bishop  of  Reading,  Rev.  G.  Adam  Smith,  of  Aberdeen.  Rev 
Dr.  Heber  Evans,  Rev.  Dr.  Marks. 

Messrs.  Boning  and  Small. 
The  late  Dr.  Donald  Fraser.   L%st  portrait  taken  of  the  eminent 
Scotch  Divine. 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  late  Dr.  Donald  Fraser. 
ARTISTIC. 
Mfssrs.  Elliott  and  Frt. 
J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  Miss  Millington  Lathbury,  J.  G.Jackson 
A.R.A..  Stanhope  Forbes.  A  R  A. 


THE  CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


Advance.  (125,  Fleet  Street.)  March.  Id. 
The   Work  of    the    Sisterhood.  With 

Portraits.   Mrs.  Price  Hughes, 
The  London  County  Council.  Rev.  H.  P. 
Hughes. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly.  (28, 
Orchard  Street.)  Jan.  5  dols.  per 
annum. 

Nationalitm,  the  Conclave  and  the  Next 

Pope.  Mgr.  B.  O'Reilly, 
Conscious  Acts.   Rev.  W*.  H.  Hill. 
Christopher  Columbus :   His  Destiny— 

Preparation.  R.  H.  Clarke. 
American  Catholics  and  the  Temporal 

Power  of  the  Pope.   Mgr.  J.  Schroeder. 
Our  Young  Men— What  Shall  We  do  for 

Them.  Jtev.  M.  J.  Lavelle. 
Catholicity  in  England  Fifty  Tears  Ago 

—A  Retrospect.      Prof.   St,  George 

Mivart. 

Secular  Education.   Rev.  T.  A.  Becker. 
Andover   Review.     (Warwick  House, 

balisbury  Square.)  Feb.   35  cents. 
Bthnio   Religion  in  its    Relation  to 

Christianity.  Prof .  Gerhart. 
Ou r  Ethical  Resources  ■   Pres.  Hyde, 
Tne  Duty  of  Scientific  Theology  to  the 

Church  of  To-dav.   Prof.  Pfleiderer. 
The  Figures  of  Homer.  Miss  Julia  H. 

Caverao. 

"  Rembrandt  as  Educator."  H.  C.  Bier- 
with. 

AntI- Opium  News.  (Dyer  Brothers,  Pater- 
noster Square.)    Feb.  15. 
India   Sinking   in   the  Quicksands  of 
Opium.   With  Map. 
Antiquary.  (62,  Paternoster  Row.) 
March,  Is. 
The  Prayer-Book  of  the  Lay  People  in  the 

Middle  Ages.   H.  Littlehales. 
South  Shields  Public  Museum.  (Illus.) 
R-  Blair. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
(IUus.) 

Boxley  Abbey.    (Concluded.)    Rev.  J. 

Cave-Browne. 
Researches  in  Crete  II.   (Illus.)  F.  Hal- 

bherr. 

Holy  Wells :  Their  Legends  and  Supersti- 
tions.  R.  C.  Hope/ 

Prehistoric  Rome.  (Illus.)  Canon  J. 
Taylor. 

Arena.     (Brentano's,    5,    Agar  Street, 
Strand.)  February.  .  50  cents. 
Herbert  Spencer.   With  Portrait.  W.H. 

Hudson. 
Danger  Ahead,  B.S.Taylor. 
The  Railroad  Problem.   L.  A.  Sheldon. 
The  Solidarity  of  the  Race.   H.  Wood. 
Hypnotism  and  its  Relation  to  Psychical 

Research.   B.  O.  Flower. 
Inspiration  and  Heresy.   P.  Cameron. 
The  Sub-Treasury  Plan.   C.  C.  Post. 
The  Atonement.   Rev.  B.  B.  Howard. 
The    Last    American    Monarch— Dom 
Pedro  II.  J.  Realf.jun. 

Arg-osy.   (8,   New    Burlington  Street.) 
March.  6d. 
In  the  L^tus  Land.  (Illut.)  C.W.Wood. 
Of  Cheerfulness.   A.  H.  Japp. 
A  La!  ant  a.     (18.    New  Bridge  Street.) 
March.  6d. 
Lowly  Weeds  in  River,  Pond,  and  Ocean. 
(Illus.)  Arabella  B.  Buckley. 

Atlantic    Monthly.     (Warwick  House, 
Salisbury  Square.)   March.  Is. 
Singleton— An  Old  Engliih  Township.  B. 
Herford. 

Harvest  Tide  on  the  Volga.  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood. 

The  Gnildren  s  Poets.  Agne-  ReppUer. 
The  Uttle  Children  cf  Cjbele.  Edith 

M.  Thomas. 
Tbosias  Chandler  Haliburton.     F.  B. 

Crofton. 

The  American  Pessimist.  Q.  E.*»«u*ord, 
jun. 

Doubts  about  University  Extension. 
Why  the  Men  of  '61   Fought  for  the 

Union.  J.  D.  Co*. 
A  Political  Parallel— 1844  snd  1892. 


Author.  (4,  Portugal  Street.  February.  6d. 
On  Literary  Property. 

Bankers'  Magazine.  (85,  London  Wall.) 

The  Government    and   the   Bsnk  of 
England. 

Are    Australasian   Government  Bonds 
Safe?  II. 

Belford's  Monthly.  (834,  Broadway,  New 
Yora.)  February.  25  cents. 
An  International  Personality:  Goldwin 

Smith.  E.  Wiman. 
A  D  cade  of  Southern  Progress.  J.  W. 
Caldwell. 

Future  Possibilities  of  the  South.   W.  A. 
McCieao. 

The  Industrial  Future  of  the  South. 

J.  A.  Conweli. 
Protection  Historically  Considered.  J.  D. 

Miller. 

Carmen  Svlva,  and  Her  Latest  Poems. 
Jean  W.  Wylle. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  (37,  Paternoster 
Row.)  March.   Vs.  6d. 
Italian  Poets  of  To-oay.  Helen  Zimmern. 
The  City  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Sketches  from  Eastern  Travel. 
A  Royal  Governess :  Toe  Duchesse  de 

Gontaut— Madame  Blaze  de  Bury. 
The  Nitrate  Fields  of  Chili.  C.  M.  Aik- 
man. 

Winter   Shifts.    By  "  A  Son  of  the 
Marshes." 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.    (Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode.  E<iet  Harding  Street.) 
February  6  6d. 
State  of  the  Skilled  Labour  Market 
Prussian  Mining  and  Metallurgical  In- 
dustries. 

Hours  of  Labour  and  Rates  of  Wages  in 
Russia. 

British  Trade  with  Central  America. 
Migration  Law  of  Germany. 
New  Customs  Tariff  of  Mexico. 

Bookman.  (27,  Paternoster  Row.)  March. 
«  6d. 
Portrait  of  Andrew  Lang. 
The  Oirlyles  and  a    Segment  of  their 

Circle.   VI.   J.  Forster. 
J.K.Stephen.    With  Portrait.  Oscar 
Browning 

Bernhard  ten  Brink.    Prof.  C.  H.  Her- 
ford. 

Boys*  Own  Paper.  (56,  Paternoster  Row.) 
March.  0d. 
The  Common  Snake.    II.  Dr.  A.  Strad 
ling, 

Our  Prize  Competitions.  Pooro* 
Model  Yacbt.ug  in  1891  and  1892 
Life  on  a  Coastguard  Station.  (Illus.) 
A.  L.  Tuck.  ' 

Caltfornian  Illustrated  Magazine, 
(ft,  Ag*r  Street,  Strand.)  February. 
25  cents. 

The  Forests  of  California.    (IUus.)    A.  ? 

Kinney.  '  j 

The  Recent  Revolution  in  Chili.  (Ilhu  ^  5 

G.  L.  Dyer.  '  I 

The  Fifty-first  Congress.  L.  A.  Sheldon.  \ 
A  Stain  on  the  Flag-Chinese  Slavery  ja  , 

America.     (Illus.)    Mrs.  M.   G.  C. 

Edholm. 

Some  American  Ruins.  (Illus.)  H  T 
Mason. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine  (Ludgate 
Hill.)   Marco.  7d. 
HCWJ°nLookN,oe--1-   PhyHh  Browne. 
c^UuT£m8'   (Vlun')   F.  M.  Holmes. 
Sou'h   Florida   Scenery.     (IUus.)  M. 
Penrose. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  (LaBalle 
Sauvaae.  Ludg  te  H'll  )   M*rch.  tfd. 

A  Visi1  to  the  ^ar  Office.  (Illus.) 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  Editor  of  the  World 
Wi  h  Portrait. 

An  Interview  with  Sir  Frederick  Lefghton. 

(Illng.) 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Cooper.   Editor  of  the 

bcotunan.    x*'\ih  P 
Mr.  Walter  Besan      Ho  u  .  (Illus.) 


Catholic  World.    (28.  Orchard  Street.) 
March.  35  cents. 
Cardinal  Manning.    With  Portrait.  J. 

G.  Kenyon. 
The  Atiitude  of  the  Educated  Protestant 
Mind  towards  Catholic  Truth.  Prof. 
W.  C.  Ro  <in»on. 
Recollections  of  Florida  and  the  South. 

Gen.  B.  P.  Scammon. 
Memorial  Sketch  of  Cardinal  Manning 


O.  Shipley. 
Dr.  Bouquillon's  Rejoinder. 


Century    Magazine.    (26,  Paternoster 
Row.) 

Ste  uP?S1V    Ca*h«d«l-     (IUus.)  Mrs. 
Schuiller  von  Rensstlair. 

T^?,,Uax,te2  T?tatea  Fi«h  Commission. 
(Illus.)   R.  Ratsbuo. 

The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry.  E 

C.  Stead  man. 
The  farmer  and  Railway  Legislation. 


Chambers's  Journal.    (47,  Paternoster 
Row.)  March.  7d 
Notes  On  Music. 
Instinct. 

A  Unique  Republic :  Andorra, 
The  Wedding  ring. 
Drury  Lane. 

Ttoc  Postal  System  of  India. 
Medals  and  Medal  Collecting. 
Missing  Chips. 

Charities  Review.  (52,  Lafayftte  Place 
New  York.)  February.   20  cents. 
The  Louisiana  Lottery :  Its  History.  B. 
H.  Farrar. 

Some  Incidentals  of  Quasi-Public  Charity. 

A.  Johnson. 
District  Nursing.   Isabel  Hampton. 
The  Hall-H.-use.   Alice  Miller. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.   With  Portrait.  S. 

M.  Jack'on. 
White  Slaves:  The  Oppression  of  the 

Worthy  Poor.  J.Lee. 

Chautauquan.     (57,     Ludgate  Hill.) 
March.   2  dollars  a  year. 
Paul  Jones  and  the  Capture   of  the 
^Serapis.   (IUus.)  J.  C.  Rid  path. 
The  Fi  st  Annexation  of  Canada.   J.  G. 
Nicolay. 

Gre»'  S  eeches  by  Eminent  Men.    E.  J. 
Edwards. 

The  Ownership  of  Literary  Property.  G. 

H.  Putnam. 
What    Women    Owe    to  Inventions. 

Margaret  N.WIshard. 
The  London    Woman's  Political  Life. 

Elizabeth  R.  Pennell. 

Christian  Science  Journal.  (62.  Bovls- 
ton  btreet.  Boston).  Febru  ry.  20  cents. 
Christian  Science  Churches. 

Chronicle.    (14,  Blomfield  Street.  B.C- 
March.  Id. 
Sir  J.  Rifdon  Bennett    With  Portrait. 
The  Story  of  the  Travancore  Mission. 
(Illus.)   Rev.S.  Matur. 

Churchman.     (62.     Paternoster  Row.) 
March.  6d. 
Modern  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I.    Rev.  J.  J.  |  iaa. 
Impressions  ff  Buddhism  in  Eastern  Asia. 

Ca  on  Tristram. 
The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.   R.  Cust. 

Church     Missionary  Intelligencer. 

(Salisbury  Square).    M.r.»h.  «. 
The  O^ium  Monopoly  in  Jt  dia.    C.  C.  F. 
Recollections  of  a  Bengal  Missionarv.  I. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Neele.  9 
Fropress  of  the  Chut cu  in  the  1'Ai-C^ow 

District.  Mid  China.    Rev.  J.  C.  Hoar*. 
After  i  he  f#ar  hquake  in  Japan.   Miss  K. 

A.  S.  Tris'ran. 
A  Preient-Diy  View  of  the  Mao.i  Race. 

J.  Thornton. 

Church    Monthly.    (31,    N>w  Bridge 
Street,  B.C.)    Ma  ch.  Id. 
Rev    Samuel  Biekerst*th.     With  Por- 
trait. 

A  March  Ramble.   Rev.  T.  Wood 
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Classical  Review.  (27u,  Strand.)  J.n.and 
Feb.    Is.  6d. 
Spooner's  Historic*  of  Tacitus.   B.  G. 
Hardy. 

Recent  Publications  dealing  with  the 
Latin  Father*.  W.  Sanday. 
Clergyman's  Magazine.     (27,  Pater- 
noster Bow.)  March.  6d. 
Evolution  of  Religious  Thought  from  the 

Pauline  Standpoint.   Rev.  A.  Irving. 
Ca"se  of  the  decline  in  the  Iuiluenca  of 
Sermons.   Rev.  J.  J.  Dillon. 
Coming  Day.   (14.  Henrietta  Street,  Co- 
vtsut  Garden.)   March.  3d. 
Our  Father  s  Church.  J.  Page  Hopps. 
Productive  Co-operation. 
Contemporary  Review.    (15,  Tavistock 
Street.)   March.   2s.  6d. 
Mr.  Spurgton.  Bishop  of  Bipon. 
The  Defence  of  the  Union.  Prof.  Dicey. 
The   London  County  Council  and  its 

Assailants.   Lord  Hobhouse. 
The  Convent  National  Schools  of  Ireland. 

Archbishop  Walsh. 
Greek  Mythology  and  the  Bible.  Julia 

Wedgwood. 
Mr.    Chamberlain's    Pension  .  Scheme. 

Canon  Blacalev. 
Village  Lite  in  France  and  England.  II. 

Hogland.   Rev.  W.  Tuckwell. 
The  Electrical  Cure  of  Cancer.  Mrs. 
Falthwell. 

Social    Problems    in    the  Antipodes. 

General  Biwth. 
Conversations  and  Correspondence  with 

Thomas  Carlyle.    111.   Sir  C.  Gavan 

Daffy. 

Cornhlll  Magazine.  05.  Waterloo  Place.)  , 
M*rch.  6d. 
H>w  the  Egyptian  Monuments  were 

read. 
The  Entertainer. 
Cosmopolitan-     (Fifth   A*enue,  Broad- 
way.-New  York.)  March.  25  cen*». 
The  Cathedral  at  Cologne.  (Ilius.)  Elisa- 
beth Bis'and. 
Fair  Imogen  upon  the  Stage.   With  Por- 
traits.  C  E.  L.  Wingate. 
Strawberry  Hill  and  the  Countess  Walde- 

grave.   (Hint.)   A.  Badeau. 
Fr- m  an   ex-Guardsman's  Note  Book. 
With   Portrait*  and   Illus.      H.  A. 
Herbert,  ar.d  T.  Donnelly. 
A  Night  with  a  Leopard.    (Illus.)  M. 
Chat  11  nor. 

The  Columbrian  World's  Fair.  (Illus.) 

M.  H.  de  Young. 
Probl-ms  ot  Aerial  Navig*tion.  (tllus.) 

J.  B.  Walker. 
Pr  fir,  Sharing.  E.E.Hale. 

Educational  Review.  (Kegan  Paul.  Char- 
ing Cross  Rosd.)   Fetroary.    Is.  8d. 
The  Idea  of  Liberal  Education.     D.  C. 
Oilman- 

Growth  of  the  Colleges  of  the  United 
S  a  es.   A.  M.  Comey. 

College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 
H.  S.  Pancnast. 

Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  Educa- 
tion.  J.  P.  Munroe. 

English  Illustrated.  (29,  Bedford  Street. 
Stranfl.)   March.  6d. 
The  Queen's  Riviera  Residence.  (Illus.) 

Mnjor  B.  B.  Ricketts. 
Athletic  Sports  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

Universities.   With  Portraits  and  Illus. 

M.  Sheaiman. 
Among  the  Western  Song-Men.  (Illus.) 

8.  Baring-Giuld. 
The  Royal  Mews.    With  Portraits  and 

ItiuS. 

The  Speaker's  Mace.   (Illus.)  T.  Riley. 
The  Late  Mr.  Spurgeon.    With  Poi trait, 
liev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
Expositor.      (27,     Paternoster  Bow.) 
March.  1*. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  the 
N*w    Testament.      Rev.    Prof.  W. 
Sanday. 

D  .  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  O'd 
Testament  Literature.  Rev.  Prof.  T.  K. 
Cbevne. 


Expository  Times.    (Slmpkin,  Marshall 
andCj.)  March.  6d. 
Canon  Cbeyne's  Brampton  Lectures.  Rev. 

Prof.  A.  Kennedy. 
The  Teaching  of  Our  Lord  as  to  the 
Authority  ol  the  Ola  Testament.  Bishop 
Ellicott. 

Darwinism  and  Revelation  as  now  Be- 
lated.  Bev.  Principal  C.  Chapman. 

Fortnightly  Review.  March.  2s.  6d. 

On  i  he  Dissipation  of  Energy.  Lord 
Kelvin. 

Dangers  of  Modern  Finance.  Samuel 
Montagu. 

Mr.  Meredith  in  his  Poems.  Prof. 
Dowden. 

The  Physical  Insensibility  of  Woman. 

Prof.  Lombroso. 
The  Russian  Famine  and  the  Revolution. 

S.  Stepuiak. 
France  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  V. 

The  Jews.   Mdme.  Darmesteter. 
Thoughts  of  Human  Automaton.  Henry 

Blanchamp. 
J.  K.  Huystnans.   Arthur  Symons. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  on  Irish  Education. 

Archbishop  Walsh. 
The  Growth  of  the  Indian  Population.  8ir 

Richard  Temple. 
The  Military  Situation  in  Madagascar. 

Vazaha. 

Forum.    (37,    Bedford    Street,  Strand.) 
F*b.   2s.  6d. 
Perils  of  Our  National  Elections.   G.  F. 
Edmunds. 

-The  Choice  of  Presidential  Electors.  E.  J. 
S  Pbe»pa. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  Commerce.  W. 
Miller. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal :  Its  Political 
Aspec's.  Cant.  W.  L.  Merry. 

Our  Lake  Commerce  and  Ways  to  the 
Sea.   C.  K.  Davis. 

A  Great  Domain  bv Irrigation.  J.N.  Irwin. 

The  German  Labour  Colonies.  Prof.  F.  G. 
Peabody. 

A  Year  of  Gen.  Booth's  Work.   A.  Shaw. 
Bank  Circulation  and  Free  Coinage.  J.  J. 
Knox. 

Is  our  Militiry    Training  Adequate? 

Col.  C.  W.  Lsrned. 
A  Year's  Literary  Production.  H.  W. 

Mabie. 

Suporession  of  Lotteries  by  Taxat  ion.  H. 
White. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  (liu,  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.)   March.   25  cents. 

Metropolitan  Life  In  Winter,  from  Thanks- 
giving to  Easter.   (Illus.)  L.  J.  Vane*. 

Natures  Musical  Instruments.  E.  B. 
South  wick. 

George  Sand.   (Illus.)   EvMvn  Jerrold. 

Perilous  Sport.   (Illus.)   N.  Pike. 

Cayo  Hueso.  (Illus.)  Caroline  W.  Rock- 
wood. 

The  New  York  University.  (Illus.)  C.  A 
Bill. 

Schaffbausen.  (Illus.^ 
Conger-Eel  Fishing.  (Mm.)  W.  r.  Pond. 
Some  South  American  Animal'.  (Illus.) 
J.  C.  Beard. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  (2U,  Piccadilly.) 

March.  Is. 
Babo"s.  Bulls,  Blunders,  etc  Major-Gen. 

P.  Maxwell. 
"  Marquesan  Melville."  H.  S.  Salt. 
Sir  H*nry  Wotton.   F.  Wat-on. 
The  New  Forest  Under  Fire.    F.  H. 

Candy. 

The  Comte  de  Fersen.   Rachel  Gurnell. 
The  Milky  Way.  J.  B.  Gore. 

Geological    Magazine.    (Kegan  Paul, 
Chanog  Cross  E;ad.)   Feb.    Is.  6d. 
Absence  of  Glaciatinn  «n  Western  A»ia  and 
Bastern  Europe.   H.  H.  Howorth. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  (56,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
March.  6d. 
The    Loftiest    Churches    In  Europe. 
(Illus.) 

Outdoor  Games  from  Over  the  Sea. 
Dressmaking  as  a  Trade  In  Life. 


"The  Elderly  Lady";  Speaking  from 
Ancient  Orient.   Isabella  Fy vie  Maya 

New  Employments  for  Girls.  III.  Sophia 
F.  A.  Cauineld. 

Good  Words.  (15,  Tavistock  Street,  Co  vent 
Garden.)  March.  6d. 
The  Birthplace  of  Baron  Bunsen.  (Illus.) 

Marie  von  Bunsen. 
The  Trout  of  the  Chalk  Stream.  (Illus.) 

Bev.  B.  G.  Johns. 
The    Charterhouse    of   Tyrol.  (Illus.) 

Margaret  Howitt. 
The  Moon.   li.   Sir  B.  8.  Ball. 
Wfiere  Plato  Taugut.   (Illus.)  J.  Baker. 


Greater  Britain,  (128,  Palmerston  Build- 
ings. Old  Bro«tt  Street.)  Feb.  15.-.  6d. 
A  New    Zealander's   Beflections  upon 

State  Borrowing.   B.  W.  Burton. 
South  African  Progress  aua  Federation. 

A.  Cartwright. 
Pan-Britannic  Festival  plus  Pan- Britannic 

Navy  F   Lieut,.  C.  W.  Eclairs. 
Sir  Joun  Cox  Bray. 

Harper  s  Magazine.  (45,  Albemarle  St«  et.) 

Maron.   Is.  „  „ 

"  Talking  Mus- quash  "—Hudson  Bay  Co. 

(Illus.)  Julian  Balpb. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Natlianiel  Haw- 

tcorne.   III.   Horatio  Bridge 
From  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea. 

II.   (Illus.)  Poultney  Bigelow. 
Our  Grey  Squirrels.  (Illus.)  E.  Ingenoll. 
The  Capitals  of  the  North-west— Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul.  Julian  Ralph. 
Alfonso  XII.  Pr.c'aimed  King  of  Spain. 

A  Naw  Chapter  of  My  Memoir*.  Mr. 

deBlowiU.  »       „     „  . 

"America  lor  the  Americans.      E.  A. 

Bradford.  ,„  w 

London  of  George  II.    (IUus.)  Water 

Besant. 

Help.   (125.  Fieet  Street.)  March.  Id. 
Towards  the  Civic  Church,  a  Heport  of 

of  Progress.  ,  , 

Tlie  Church  of  Cardiff  and  the  Shebeens. 
Conference  at  Manchester. 
Progress  of  the  Lantern  Mission. 
Humanising  the  Workhouse. 
Wnat  County  Councils  are  Doing  for 

Technical  Education  in  Noithumber 

land. 

Homiletlc  Review.    (**.  Fleet  Street  ) 
Feb.  Is. 

The  Inerrancy  of  Scripture.  Principal 

A.  Cave.  ,  tt 
The  Microscope:  Its  Structure  and  its 

Teaching.   Prof.  H.  O.  Doremus. 
Athletic  Virtues.   President  W.  De  Witt 
Hyde. 

Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  as 
Factors  in  Civilisation.  Prof.  U.  H. 
Schodde.  . . 

Elements  of  Effective  Preaching.  Ker. 

B.  T.  Cross. 

Idler.    (Chatto  &  Windus.)  March.  6d. 
Cho'ce  Blends.  .  ~ 

'•  Variety  Patter."  (Illus.)  Jerome  K- 
Jerome. 

Igdrasil.  (Qrly.)  March.  6d. 

Literature  and  L<fe  on  the  Modern  Eng- 
lish Stage.   C.  T.  J.  HJatt. 

Buskin  and  Carlyle  on  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
W.  8mith. 

Goethe  and  Culture.  H.  Rose. 

Imperial  Federation.  (3,  La  Belle  Sal- 
vage.)  March.  4d. 
India.      (1.    Northumberland  Avenue.) 
Feb.  5.  3d. 
The  Indian  National  Congrsas :  Thebes 
si<m  at  Nagpnr.  _         3  _ 

Indian  Empire.  (32-11  Dalhousie  Sq. 
South  Calcutta.)  Jan.  8  Annas. 
Hypnotism. 
Investors'  Review.    (Qrly.)  (Longman*, 
Paternoster  Bow.)   Feb.  5s. 
Argentine  Financs  and  the  BotbscniM- 

Morgan  Committee- 
United  State*  Railroad  Securities. 
The  Art  and  Mvstery  of  Financial  Trusts. 
Mr.  Ckschen  s  Currency  Prrp^sals. 
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Ihe  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 

Company. 
Spain  and  Her  Debts. 
Hints  for  Investors  of  Small  Means. 
Journal  of  Education  (86,  Fleet  Street.) 
March.  61. 
The  New  Statutes  for  Prussian  Schools. 

H  W.  A. 
Ide  ds  in  Life.   Miry  A.  Woods. 
Journal  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Social  Ethics.  (0,  Southampton  S&reec.) 
No.  1.  Is. 

The  Present  Position  of  Political  Economy. 

I.  W.  K.  Pi.mloger. 
Is  Introspection  Ethically  Vicious.  Hon. 

W.  Gibson. 
Sir  H*»nry  Maine  on  Popular  Government. 

I.  W.  K.  Johnson. 

Kindergarten.    (277,  Madison  Street, 
Chicago.)  F«b.  20 teats. 
Froehel's  Kindergarten  :  S ongs  and  Gifts. 
Lily  Ssymour,  Bills  G»ay  Seymour. 
Knowledge.      (326,    High  Holbora.) 
March.  6d. 
British  Mosses.    (Continued.)  (Ilius.) 

Justice  Fry. 
The  Life  of  an  Ant.   I.   (Illus.)  B.  A. 
Butler. 

Elephants,  Recent  and  Extinct.  (Illus.) 

R.  Lydekker. 
The  Movements  of  the  Stars.    Miss  A.M. 

Clerke.  ' 

The  Moon's  Atmosphere.   (Illus.)  A.  C. 
Banyard. 

Campnire  and  Camphor.   J.  C.  iawer. 
The  Face  of  the  Sky  for  March.  H. 
Sadler. 

Leisure  Hour.  (56,  Paternoster  Row.) 
March,  ttd. 
The  Daily  A>it?«.    With  Illus.  and  Por- 
traits.  W.  H.  Masslngham. 
Toe  Statesmen  ot  Europe.   Russia.  II. 

With  Portr-d's. 
Chronicles  tf   the    Sid.   (Illus.)  Mrs. 
Orp*»n. 

Th«  Horse  World  of  London.  (Illus.) 

W.  J.  Gordon. 
His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  LI  Hung 

Chang.   With  Portrait. 
Captain    Matthew    Flinders.  James 

Macaulay.  ^  _  n 

The  De<tl  Boatmen.   (Illus.)    Rev.  T.  S. 

Trean«r. 

Library  Review.   (25,  Paternoster  Row.) 
Marco,  ed. 
S.  me  Aspects  »»nd  T*nd.nci«s  of  Current 
Fi  tion.   J.  S.  Little. 
LippinCOtt.     (Warwick  House,  Salisbury 
Square.)  March.  Is. 
The  Newspaper  Man  as  a  Confidant.  A. 

B.  Watrous. 
Horsemanship  and  Polo.   F.  Keene. 
One  Hundred  Miles  an  Houc—  Railway 

Speed.   G.  R.  Deacon. 
Ibsen's  Eanier  Woi  k.   C.  H.  Herford. 
Rebuilding  the  N*vy.   (Jhus.)   H.  P. 

Mawson.  . 
An  Independent  Thea'r*.   Jsi.  Fuller. 
The  Independent,  r.  jj  ree  Theatre  of  New 
York.   J.  L.  x-o  d. 
Little  F'-'.ks.    iCas«ell  and  Co.,  Ludgate 
Hil».)    March.  6d. 
The  Royal  Observatory.   Edith  A.  Find- 
In  v. 

Longmans'  Magazine.  (33,  Paternoster 
Row.)  March.  6d. 
The  Mastery  of  Pain.   Dr.  Benjamin  W. 

Richardson. 
The  Lions  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Richard 
Jeffertes. 

The  Wild  Floweia  of  Selborne.   Rev.  J. 
Vaughan. 

Lucifer.    (7.   Duke    Street,  Adelpbi.) 
Feb.  15.   Is.  6d. 
Thettophy  and  the  Theosopbical  Society. 
A  Bewitched  Life.  (Con-.  uded.)  H.P.B. 
Rtiacarnation.   Annie  Besant. 
A  Outline  of  the  44  Secret  Doctrine." 
Tb*osophv    »ud    Psych'cal  Research. 
(Continued.)  W.  King. Ian  J. 
Maemiilan's    Magazine.    (29,  Bedford 
3  ree'.  8tr*nd.)   March.  Is. 
Finland.   B.  A.  Freeman. 
Patrick  Henry.  A.  G.  Bradley. 


Hamlet  and  the  Modern  S  tage.  Mowbray 
Morr  s. 

Hours  of  Labour.   Rev.  Harry  Jones. 
Th*  Universal  Language.   C.  R.  Haines. 
The  Straoger  in  the  lfouse. 
Magazine  of  American  History.  (713, 

£ro*i*ay,     Ne*   Xork.)     Fob.  50 

cents. 

Minority  Report  ef  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission.  0.  Cowley. 

The  Enterprise  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
II.   (Illus.)  A.  Harvey. 

The  Virginia  of  the  Revolutionary  Period. 
W.  W.  Henry. 

Slavery  in  the  Territories  Historically 
Canatdexed.   I.  J.  C.  Welling. 
Missionary  Review.  (44,  Fleet  Street.) 
Feb.  la. 

A  M^mortble  M  >ravian  Anniversary. 
Foreign  Innueuce  in  China.    Rev.  A.  P. 
P  irker. 

The  Great  Missionary  Uprising.  Rev. 

D.  L.  Leopard. 
T&e  Leper  Hospital  of   the  Moravian 

Church,  at  Jerusalem.    Rev.  J.  T. 

Hamilton. 

Month.  (48,South  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.) 
March.  2t. 
Th«  Recent  Persecution  in  China. 
Tbe  True  Cnaract*rof  Theosonhy. 
The  Passion  of  St.  Parpetua.  G.  Canning. 
Ca'holic  Bogiand  In  Modern  Tim-.s.  IV. 

Rev.  J  Morris, 
fhe  Spanisa  Inquisition.    Rev.   S.  F. 
Smith. 

Monthly  Packet.  '31,  Bedford  S  rett, 
Strand.)   March.  6d. 
Peasant  Songs  of  Province, 
leeching  as  a  Profession  for  Womeo. 

M.  T.  Waliis. 
King  Arttur  as  an  English  Ideal.    C.  R. 
CoW-rid^e. 

An  Old  Woman's  Outlook.  Chariot  e 
Ynung.' 

Cameos  from  English   History:  What 
Came  of  Jenkyn  s  Birs. 
National  Review.  (13.  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  M*U.)   March.   2j.  6d. 
Old-age  Pensions  s 
A  Successful  Experiment.    G.  Hollo- 
way. 

Economic  Objections.    Editor  of  "A 

Plea  for  Liberty." 
Failure  in  Germany.    Dr.  Wilhelm 

Bode. 

A  Word  with  the  Physicians.  Earl  of, 
Dunravpn 

"TroutrFhhlng  Begins."  W.  B.  Hodg- 
son. 

Elizabeth  Stuart.  Baroness  S.  I.  de 
Zuylen  do  N»evelt. 

Disestablishment;  Unconsidered  Contin- 
gencies.  W.  R.  Ioge. 

Patchwork  in  Black  and  White:  We.t 
I  adit*.  Lady  BUke. 

A  Note  on  PlagUrism.   W.  H.  Pol'ock. 

The  Colonial  Judge.  Mr.  Justice 
Williams. 

Swedenborg  and  Modern  Philosophy. 

C.  S.  Baswell. 
Drawing-room  Entertainments.  Lidy 

Colin  Campb  II. 
A    Grave     Constitutional  Question. 

"  Constitutionalist." 
Natural  Science.    (Macmillan,  Bedford 
Street..)   March.  Is. 
Some  Recent  Observations  upon  Mimicry. 

F.  E.  Boddard. 
D  ep-sea  Deposits.   J.  J.  H.  Teall. 
The  E  o'unon  of  Fins.  (Ului.)  A.  S. 

Wo  Kiwa  d. 
Mad  De  Snaats.    (Illus.)    G.   A.  Bou- 

leug*;r. 

The  Exploration  r»f  Coral    Reefs  by 

Barings.   J.  W.  Gregory. 
Some  Recent  R-a^arcbts  ou  Insects  and 
Arachnids.   G.  H.  Ca-p«»nt«r. 
Newbery  House  Magazine.  (Chiring 
Cross  R  ad.)  Marc  .  Is. 
The  &ergy  Discipline  Bdi.    Rev.  B.  G. 
Robert  a. 

DUe8f.'bllshni*nt  and  Prof.  Goliwln 
Smi  h.  (Concluded.)  Rev.  H.  Hay- 
miQ. 


Church  Folk-lore.   II.   Rsv.  J.  i?  Vaux. 
Archbishop  Trench's  Poetry.  TheAutnor 

of  44  Chirks  Lowder." 
Cardinal  M*nnin^.    With  Portrait.  C. 

Kegan  PauI. 
New  England  Magazine.   (86.  Federal 

atreoo,  B*u>n,  M±s<j  Feb.  25  cts. 
St/  riee  of  Silem  Witchcraft.     (I Hut.) 

Windeld  S.  Nevtns. 
Some  Letters  of  Weddell  Phillips  to  Ljdia 

Maria  Child.   With  Portrait. 
The  Prairies  and  Coteaua  of  Dakota. 

(Illus.)  S.  T.  Clover. 
The  Granite  Industry  in  New  England. 

(Illus)  G.  A.  Rich. 
The  Churches  «»f  Worcester,  New  Bng'and. 

(Illus.)  C.  M.  Lunson. 
Sixty  Yeara  A*o :  N*w  Eogland  Country 

Life.   Lucy  E.  A.  Kebler. 
A  Country  Boy's  Rtcollectlons  of  the  War. 

A.  D.  Smith. 
New  Review.  (13,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall 
Mall.)   Msrch.  Is. 
The  London  County  Council : 

The  Impeachment.   T.  G.  Fardtll. 

The  Defence.   C.  Harrison. 
Letters  of  John  Ruskin  to  'tis  Secretary, 
WotionRaufred.   (Concluded).  TUumas 
•  Carole. 

The  Telephone  and  the  Post  Office.  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 

Our  Ntw  Repieatntative  in  Pails:  Mar- 
quis of  Duffer  in.  Constance  Eagle' 
atone. 

Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy.    J«.  hn  Adding- 

ton  Symonds. 
Sport  in  the  New  Forest.  Hon.  Gt  raid 

Lucelles. 

The  L»b  »urer  and  the  Land.     44  John 

Sh'»rtr  de." 
Nineteenth    Century.    (St.  Dunstan's 

Houae,  Fet'er  Laue.)  March.   2s.  6d. 
New  Stars.  J.  Norman  Lockyer. 
The  Settlement,  of   Landed  Property. 

Lord  Vernon. 
Hodge  and  his  Parson.   Arnold  D.  Taylor. 
Italia  non  far  a  da  se.   W.  Fre  wen  Lord. 
Household   Clubs  :    An  Experiment. 

Countess  of  Aberdeen. 
The  Latest  Electrical  Discovery.  J,  B.  H. 

Gordon. 

Repayment  of  the  Metropjlitan  Debt. 

Altred  Hoare, 
Minor  PoeU-and  Others.    H.  D.  Traill. 
Naoolton  the  Third  at  Sedan.  Archibald 

Forhee. 

The  Muslim  Hell.  Jamea  Mew. 

The  Partisans  of  the  Wild  Women.  Mrs. 

I«ynn  Linton. 
Some  Social  Changes  in  Fifty  Yeara. 

Countess  of  Cork. 
The  French  Newspaper  Press.    Ed  war  J 

Delille. 

Famine  Relief  in  Samara.  N.  ShlsLkcff. 
The  London  County  Council : 

1.  Towards  a  Commune.    John  Burns, 
L.C.C. 

2.  Towards  Common  Sense.    R.  E. 
Prothero. 

North   American  Review.    0,  A&ar 
Street,  Strand.)   Fe» .  2a.  6d. 
How  to   Attack   the  Tariff.      W.  M. 


Springer. 
ACiain  " 


[fiaim  for  American  Literature.  W.  C. 
Russell. 

Can  Our  National  Banks  ba  made  Safer  ? 

B.  S.  Lacey.  „  , 

Fireo  on  Trans-Atlantic  Steamers.  Ban 

DeLaWarr. 
The  Duty  and  Destiny  of  England  in 

India.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
A  Perilous  Business  and  the  Remtdy. 

H.C.  Lodge. 
A  Year  of  Railway  Accident.    H.  G. 

Prout. 

Lotteries  and  Gambling.  A.  Comstock. 
Tammany  Hall  and  the  Democracy.  R. 
Croker. 

The  Olympian  Religion.   I.  W.  E.  Glad- 

An  Open  Letter.  W.  M.  Springer. 
The  Flour  of  the  Future.   E.  Wiraan. 
The  Tombs  in  Westminster  Abhey.  W.  H. 
Lucy. 

Jews  iu  the  Union  Army.  S.  S.  Wis*. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Railroad    Consolidation.      General  J. 

Gibbon. 

Sunday  at  the  World's  Fair.  Elizabeth 
C.  Sant  n. 
Novel  Review.    (48,  Temple  Chambers.) 
M*rc*w  6*. 
«•  Teas  of  the  DUrbervMes."  A  Deprecia- 
tion. 

Interview  with  Mr.  C.  F.  Kmury. 

Emilia  Pardo  Bazan.    With  Portrait. 

Gabrtela  Cunninghame  Graham. 
Our  Day.  (28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston.) 
February.   26  c. 
University  Extension  in    the  United 

States.   Prof.  E.  J.  James. 
Jesuit  Aggression  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

Minne»ot<«. 
College  S  udents  as  Bnmsellers.  William 

Lloyd  G«rrlson. 
Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Red  Men. 
Fruitful  Fairh  Identical  in  All  Ages. 
Joeph  Cook. 
Outing.  (170,  Strand.)  February.  6d. 
C.ve  i  g  iu  Mid-Pacific,    (lllus.)    C.  B. 

Trev*th*n. 
Cowboy  Life.   II.   (Illus.)  Bon-ko. 
Th^  Connecticut  National  Guard.  (Illus.) 

Lieut  W.  H.  C.  Bowen. 
Ph  itography  and  Athletics.  (Illus.)  W. 

J.  L.  Adams. 
Path.  (1*2.  Nassau  Street,  New  York.) 

February.   2^  oenrs. 
Medlumship  and  Abnormal  Psychism. 

Harij. 

Hi  iden  Hints  in  the  Secret  Doctrine.  W. 
Q.  Judge. 

Philosophical  Review.    08,  Warwick 
Square.)  January.   76  cent*. 
Tbe  Critical  Philosophy  and  Idealism. 

Prof.  J.  Wateon. 
Psychology    as    bo  -  called    "  Natural 
Science?  Prof.  G.  T.  L*dd. 
Poet-Lore    (27,  King  William  Street.) 
February  15.   Is.  3d. 
The  Epilogues  of  Browning  ••  Their  Artis- 
tic Significance.   D.  G.  BHnton. 
A  Modern  Stoic  *  Emily  Bronte.  A.  L. 
Salmon. 

A  Glove.  A  Prose  Play.  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson. 

Longfellow's  "Golden  Legend"  and  Its 
Analogues.   P.  A.  C. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  (I,  Savile  Row.)  Fe«»- 
ruary.   Is.  ttd. 
Memorandum  on  the  Society's  New  Map 

of  Persia.   G.  Curzon. 
Why  are  the  Prai  ries  Treeless  ?  M.'Christy. 
Exploration  in  tbe  Central  Caucasus  in 

1890.   (Illus.)  D.  F.  Freshfield. 
Orthography  of  Geographical  Names. 
'  Proceedtears  cf  the  Society  for  Psy- 
<  chical  Research. 

i  The  Subliminal  Consciousness.  F.  W.  H. 
j  Myers. 

I      Supplement  to  the  Paper  on  the  Evidence 
for  Clairvoyance.    I.    Mrs.  H.  Sidg- 

'  wick. 

Note  on  a  Visit  to  Ealmar.  F.  W.  H. 
Myers. 

Some  Recent  Thought-Transference  Ex- 
periments.  Prof.  C.  J.  Lodge. 

On  Alleged  Movements  of  Objects,  without 
Contact,  Occuring  not  in  the  Presence 
of  a  Paid  Medium.  II.  F.  W.  H. 
Myers. 

Quiver.  (La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill.) 
j  March.  6d. 

How  are  the  Masses  to  be  Reached  and 

Won  ?  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blailtie. 
How   the  Modern  Jew  keeps  Purlm. 

(Illus.)   Rev.  W.  Burnet. 
A  Workhouse  Episode.  (Illus.) 
Review  of  the  Churches.    (13,  Fleet 
Street.)   Feb.  6d. 
Woman's  Place  in  Church  Work.  With 
Portrait.   Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.  Mrs. 
Sheldon  Amos,  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth. 
The    Reunion   Party  at  Grindelwald. 

(Illus.)   Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 
The  society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Goftpel  in    Foreign  Pans.  (Illus.) 
Atchdeacon  Farrar. 
Rev.  C  II .  Spurgeon.     With  Portrait. 
Rev.  J.  Clifford. 


I   Science  and  Art.  (li,  Henrietta  Street.) 
March.  3d. 
Astronomy  with  an  Opera-Glass.  A. 
Fowler. 

M-.  Frank  G.  Jackson.   With  Portrait. 
Scots  Magazine.    (Houlston  and  Sons, 
Paternoster  Row.)  March.  6d. 
The  Great  Achievement  of  the  Scottish 

Reformation.   Duke  of  Argyll. 
Twenty-five  Years  of  St.  Andrews. 
Chalmers :  A  Criticism.   I.  J.  Rankin. 
Thirty  Years  Ago  in  a  University  Debating 

S  nrf-ty.   Rev.  J.  M.  Robertson. 
Scottish    Geographical  Magazine. 

(28.  Cookspur  Stteot,  Charing  Crosi. ) 

Feb.  ls.61. 
The  Consolidation  of  the  British  Empire. 

VI.    With  a  Map.  Lord  Thring. 
The  Gran  Chaco.  J.  G.  Kerr. 
The  Principles  of  Geography.    H.  R. 

M'll. 

Scribner's  Magazine.  (St  Dunitan's 
House,  Fetter  Laue.)  March.  Is. 

The  Water  Rome  from  Chicago  to  the 
Ocean.   (Illus.)   Lieut.  C.  C.  Rogers. 

A  New  England  Kismet.  Alice  M.  Barle. 

Small  Country  Places.  (Illus.)  S. 
Parsons. 

American  Illustrations  of  To-day.  (Illus.) 

(Concluded.)  W.  A.  Coffin. 
Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts.   II.  (With 

Portraits  and  lllus.)  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
The  Limitations  of  Fast  Ruuning  in 

Locomotives.  M.  N.  Forney. 
Train  Speed :  A  Quest'on  of  Transporta- 
tion.  T.  N.  Kiy. 
A  Practical  Experiment— Speed  of  Bail- 
way  Trains.   H.  W.  Webb. 
Shakespeariana.  (Qrly.)  (231.  Broadway, 
New  Yors.)  Jan.  60  cents. 
Ibsen's  Dramatic  Construction  compared 

with  Shakespeare's.  T.  A.  Price. 
Contributions  to  a  History  of  Shakes- 
pearian Criticism.   I.   G.  HalUm. 
Strand.   (8,  Southampton  Street,  Si  rand.) 
Feb.  6d. 

I  terview  with  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

(Illus.)  Harry  How. 
Beauty  in  Nature.    (Illus.)    Sir  John 

Lubbock. 

Portraits  of  Princess  Victoria  of  Teak, 
Edmund  Yates.  G.  Manville  Fenn, 
H^nri  Rochefort,  Madame  Arabella 
Goddard,  Captain  Webb,  Sir  James 
Linton. 

Weather  Watchers  and  their  Work. 
(Illus.) 

A  Night  Ride  on  the  "Flying  Scotch- 
man." 

Sunday  at  Home.  (f>\  Paternoster  Row.) 
M«roh.  6d. 
Religious  Life  and  Tnought  in  Holland. 
(Illus.) 

L»ura  Havlland's  Life-Wortr. 
Wanderings  in  the  Hoiy  Land.  (Illus.) 
Adelia  Gates. 
Sunday  Magazine.  (15,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden.)   March,  tkl. 
Tbe  Case  of  St.  Timohy.  A  Dialogue. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Horaley. 
Our    Children's   Shelter  (Conclusion). 

(Illus.)  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 
A  Land  of  Ruined  Cities.  M.  A.  Morrison. 
Industries  of  the  Holv  Land  (Conclu- 
sion).  (Illus.)   Rev.  W.  M.  StraYham. 
Natural  Chloroform.  II.   R*v.  T.  Wood. 
Sword  and  Trowel.    (Passmore  and 
Alabaster,    Paternoster  Buildings.) 
March.  3d. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Special  Memorial 
Number. 

Sylvia  s  Journal.   (Ward,  Lock  and  Co., 
Salisbury  Square.)   March.  6d. 
Tbe  Last  Confession.  New  Serial.  (Illus.) 

Hall  Caine. 
Occupation  for  Women— The  Post  Office. 
Clementina  Black. 
Temple  Bar.   <H,  New  Burlington  Street.) 
March.  Is. 
An  Old  Actor— Jacqu-s  Boutetde  Monvel. 
A  Girl's  Opinion  on  Jane  Austen.   Edith  j 

Edlmann. 
The  Growth  of  S*nitary  Science. 
Thermidor  and  LabussW^-e. 
A  Night  with  Japanese  Firemen. 


Theatre.  (78,  Great  Queen  Street.)  March. 
Is. 

Moral  Purpose  in  a  Modern  Drama,  J. 

D.  Hunting. 
Thomas  Holcroft.   H.  G.  Hibbert. 
Theosophist.  (7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi.) 
Feb.  as. 
Asceticism.  H.  S.  Oloott. 
The  Varaha  Avatar  of  Vishnu.  ANila- 

kanta  Sastri. 
An  Outline  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine." 

C.J. 

Mantras,  their  Nature  and  Uses.  S.  B. 

Gopalacharlu. 
The  Visuddhi  Marga.   H.  DharrmpaU. 
Varieties  of  African  Magic.   I.   Miad  tf. 

Korahon. 

United  Service  Magrazine.    (15,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden.)   Mireh.  1«. 

Naval    Strategy   and   the   Volunteers,  i 
Major  B.  Balfour. 

The  Three  Ruling  Ruses  of  the  Future, 
III.   Lieut.-OoL  Blsdale. 

Bitley  and  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
Col.  W.  Mackinnon. 

The  Late  Battles  at  Valparaiso. 

Smokeless  Powder.  C.  A.  Vogt. 

The  Backbone  of  an  Army.    I.  Non- 
commissioned Officers  Abroad.  1 

The  Siege  and  Fall  of  Kharooum.  II. 
Major  F.  R.  Wingate.  I 

Education  for  the  Army.  Replies  by  C^pt. 
W.  H.  James  and  Walter  Wren.  ' 

Victorian  Magazine.  (Hutchinson  and  I 
Oo.,  Paternoster  Row.)   March.    6d.  I 
Sense  Culture    W.  A.  Smith. 
By  a  Bean  Field.  A.W.Wii-on.  I 
Notanda  from  De  Quincey's  MSS.    A.  H. 
Japp. 

The   Philanthropist   of    th«»    Russian  I 
Famine.   Isabella  Fyvie  Majo.  ! 

Welsh    Review.    (Paternoster    House,  I 

C  Daring  Cross  Road.)  March.  6d.  ' 
Mr.   Balfour's  Administration.     L.  A.  j 

Atherley-Jones.  I 
The  Crux  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Question. 

W.  T.  Stead. 
Political   Notes.    (Illus.)     Ducheis  of  I 

Kentucky.  ! 
A  Commonplace  Correction.  Miss  Orroe.  J 
The  Methods  of  the  Dilke  Peisecution. 

Harold  Frederic.  1 
Welsh  County  Councils.    W.  O.  Brig- 

stocke.  | 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherberry.    Prjf.  W.  B. 

Soreley.  j 
The  Welsh   Language   in    Education.  I 

Beriah  Gwynfe  Evans. 
Westminster   Review.    (18.  Warwick  I 

Square.)  March.  2<.  6,1.  ' 
Liberal  Prospects  at  the  General  Election. 

J.  D.  Holms. 
Vivisection.  L.J.Wallace. 
Tbe  New  Forest  and  the  War  Office.  J.  , 

King. 

The  £>gic  of  a  Despots'  Advocate. -Mr. 

Stead  on  the  Czar.   D.  G  Ritchie. 
The  West  Indies  as  a  Winter  ReaorL  H. 

F.  AbelL 

"  The  Platform."  P.  Morgin.  I 
A  New  State  University.   S.  H.  Boult. 
The  Great  Civil  War  in  England.  M.  W. 

Whelpton.  | 
A  Rectification  of  Frontier.   J.  Dsc  its.  | 
Work.   (Oassell,  Ludgate  Hill.)  Marjh. 
6J. 

Colour  in  Our  Homes. 
Chicken-Rearing  Appliances.  (Illus.) 

World -Literature.   (4.  Ave  Maria  Lane.) 
Feb.  2d. 

Buskin's  Mark*  iu  Carlyle  s  "  Past  and  . 
Present."  | 
March.  2d. 
Interview  with  Count  Tolstoi. 

Young  Man.    (Partridge  &  Co.,  9.  Pater-  t 
noster  Row.)   March.  3d. 
Int-rview  with  Dr.  Richardson.  With 
Portrait. 

George  Meredith  :  His  Method  and  Teach- 
ing.  W.  J.  Dawson. 

H  v  t>  Develop  tbe  Muscles.  Dr. 
Gordon  Stables. 
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POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  ART, 


POETRY. 

Argosy.  March. 

J*uuary  14tb,  1892.   S.  Hodges. 
Art  Journal  March. 

"Live*  Wantonness."    (Ulna.)    H.  F. 
Wilson. 
Atalanta.  March. 

A  Ballad  of  Fort  Blair.    Bev.  H.  D. 
Rawnsley. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  March. 

Through  the  Bushes.   F.  B.  Ooates. 

A  Metamorphosis.  B.  B.  Mason. 

Belford's  Monthly.  February. 

A  Working  Man's  Creed. 
Bookman.  March. 

"  Puiveria    Bxiqui    Jactu  Oompressa 
Quiescunt."  Q.  A.  Ohadwiok. 

Catholie  World.  February. 
Coiuoibus.   Bight  Bev.  J.  L.  Spalding. 
Newman  and   Manning.    Bev.  H.  T. 
Henry. 

Century*  March. 

Genius  within  Hearing  of  Death.  Char- 
lotte F.  Bates. 

The  Bluebird.  B.  Burton. 

"  How  Paderewski  Fiays."  B.  W.  Gilder. 

"When  from  the  Tense  Cords  or  that 
Mighty  Lyre."  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrioh. 
Chautauquan.  March. 

Metempsychosis.  Helen  G.  Hawthorne. 

The  Fruits  of  Eden.  Bettie  Garland. 
Cornhill.  March. 

Akm. 

Cosmopolitan.  March. 
Tne  Touch  of  the  Wand.  W.  Water  field. 

English  Illustrated.  March. 
Midnight  in  Winter.  Olive  Molesworth. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  March. 
School-time.    Augusta  Hancock. 
In  His  Library.  Anne  Beale. 

Good  Words.  Msreh. 
Aspiration.   Katherine  Tynan. 
The  Enemies.   A.  L.  Salmon. 

Harper's  Magazine.  March. 
The  Rival  Minstrel*.  J.G.Burnett. 

Idler.  March. 

March.   (IUus.)  J.  H.  Goring. 
Igdrasll.  March. 

Saint  George.    Mlts  E.  H.  Scott. 
Irish  Monthly.  March. 

A  Voice  that  is  Gone.  Bev.  D.  B.  Collins. 
Leisure  Hour.  March. 

January  Mth,  1892.  Miss  B.  H.  Hickey. 
Llppincott.  March. 

Days  and  Nights.  Anne  B.  Aldrioh. 

The  Balance.  S.  D,  Smith,  jun. 
Longman's  Magazine.  March. 

Street  Peas.    Nina  F.  Layard. 
Macmlllan's  Magazine.  March. 

Up  Mu>  Gerschnt  Alp.   B.  C. 
Magazine  of  Art.  March. 

Water  Babies.    (IUus.)  A.  L.  Salmon. 
Monthly  Packet.  March. 

Tn«  ttong  of  the  March  Wind.  Blanche 
Oram. 

One  Pair  of  True  Lovers.  O.  B.  Coleridge. 

Sonnet  by  the  Late  Emperor  of  Brazil  on 
the  Death  of  His  Second  Son.  Trans- 
lated by  S.  J.  Stone. 
National  Review.  March. 

A  Reply  to  a  Pessimist.  Alfred  Austin. 
Nature  Notes.  March. 

Tne  Tender  Heart.  Mrs.  Myles. 
Newbery  House  Magazine.  March. 

What  is  Prayer  ?  0.  Peters. 
New  England  Magazine.  February. 

To-morrow.    P.  W.  Clarke, 

The  Tribute  of  Silence.  J.  Buck  bam. 

Quiver.  March. 
Bveninjr  Thoughts.  Margaret  Haycraft. 
Sacred  Ties.    J.  B.  Eastwood. 


Serlbner's  Magazine.  March. 
On  a  Bust  of  General  Grant.  James 

Bussell  Lowell. 
Two  Portraits.  L.  MoKim  Garrison. 
Sunday  at  Home.  February. 
Neighbours.  (IUus.)  S.  Grey. 
Death's  Vindication*  S.  C.  J.  Ingham. 
Sunday  Magazine.  March. 
Higner  than  tne  Heavens.  (Illus.)  Kev. 

B.  Waugh. 
Without  and  Within.    (IUus.)    A.  L. 
.  Salmon. 
Temple  Bar.  March. 

Lines  on  a  Storm  Petrel.  Florence 

Henniker. 
In  Trust.  J.  J.  Beresford. 

MUSIC. 

Boston  Musical  Herald.  (154,  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.)  February.  10c. 
Musical  Imitations  on  Nature.  L. 


Programme  Music.  P.  Hale, 
Rubinstein's  Book. 

Century*  March. 
Paderewski.  W.  Mason  and  Fanny  M. 
Smith. 
Chautauquan.  March. 
Congregational  Singing.    Bev.  C.  A. 
Richmond. 

Church  Musician.  (11,  Burleigh  Street, 
Strand.) 

The  Geneuphonio  Theory  of  Music.  I. 

F.  Ballard\ 
Music:  The  Versicles  and  Responses. 
J.  H.  Lewis. 
Girl's  Own  Paper.  March. 
Song.  Antlphon.  0.  A.  Maoirone. 
Fran  Dr.  Clara  Schumann.  Countess  A. 
Von  Bothmer. 
Keyboard.  (22,  Paternoster  Bow.)  3d. 
March. 

Private  versus  Scholastic  Teaching. 
Piano  Bzams.   (Continued.)    Annie  B. 
Holdom. 

Leader.  (236.  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.)  10  eta.  February. 
Music:— "Andante  and  Ballet."  Violin 
and  Piano.  J.  Danb6. 
Lyra  Bccleslastlca.  (40,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin.)  February. 
Historical  Notes  on  Church  Music  in 
England.  III.  H.  S.  Butterfield. 
Magazine  of  Music.  (29,  Ludgate  Hill.) 
March.  6d. 
Portrait  of  J.  Sebastian  Bach. 
The  Edinburgh  Music  Chair.  I. 
Ferdinand  David  and  the  Mendelssohn- 

Bartholdy  Family.  J.  Bokhardt. 
Music  in  our  Public  Libraries. 
Mutio— "Thine  is  my  Heart."  Song. 
Franz  Schubert. 
The  Melster.  Quarterly.  (33,  Southamp- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden.)  February 
13.  la. 

From  Fitzball  to  Wagner t  a  "Flying 
Dutchman  -  Fallacy.  Wm.  Ashton  Bills. 

Parisian  Amusements.  From  the  German 
of  Richard  Wagner. 
Monthly  Musical  Record.  (86,  Newgate 
Street.)  March.  2d. 

A  Genera!  View  of  the  History  of  Opera. 
F.  Peterson. 

The  Organ  Works  of  J.  S.  Bach.  (Con- 
tinued.) S.  S.  Stratton. 

Musical    Age.     (88.  Chancery  Lane.) 
February  15.  2d. 
Beethoven.   Robert  Glover. 

Musical  Herald.     (8,  Warwick  Lane.) 
March.  2d. 
Dr.  Ralph  Dunstan.   With  Portrait. 
Music  in  Jap«n.   Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett. 
Music  at  Wellington  College. 
Music  —  "When  Byes  are  Beaming." 
Song.   B.  M.  Ramsey. 


Nonconformist  Musical  Journal.  (44, 
Fleet  Street.)  March.  2d. 
Music  at  Barry  Bead  Wesleyan  Chapel, 

Dulwich.  With  Portrait. 
Hymns.  G.  H.  Biy. 

The  Old  Parochial  Psalmody.    J.  C. 
Hadden. 

Music— "  Bock  of  Ages."  Anthem.  O.B. 
Grundy. 

North  American  Review.  February. 
The  Opera.  B.  C.  Stantoa. 

Sylvia's  Journal.  March. 
A  Study  ia  Orchestral  Concerts.  (Illus.) 
Flora  Kliokmann. 

Victorian  Magazine.  March. 
Tne  Violin.  J.  F.  Carrodus. 


ART. 

Art  Amateur.  (Newbery  House,  Charing 
Cross  Boad.  Is.  6d.  March. 
The  Herkomer  School.  (Illus.) 
Portrait  Fainting  in  OH.  V.    F.  Fowler. 
Still-Life  Painting.  (IUus.)  V.  Aymar. 
The  Spitzer  Museum.  VII.  Faience. 

Art  Journal.  (Virtue  and  Co.,  City  Boad.) 
March.  Is.  6d. 
'  Off  to  the  Fishing  Ground."  Etching 
>pe  A^Fc  • 


after  Stanhope  A  

Stanhope  A.  Forbes.    (IUus.)  W.  Mey- 
nell. 

Paris   Pleasure  Besorts— The  Marne. 
(IUus.) 

Open- Air  Photography.  (IUus.) 

The  National  Gallery  of  New  South 

Wales.  (Illus.) 
Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

(IUus.)  C.PhUUps. 

Atalanta.  March.  

Mrs.Japling.  (IUus.)  W.  Praeger. 

Belfbrd's  Monthly.  February. 
Modern   Pictures  and  the  New  York 
Market.  C.  BisseU. 

Century.  March. 
Giorgfone.  (IUus.)  W.J.  StUlman. 

Chautauquan.  March. 
Sichel's  Ideal  Portraits  of  Classic  Beauties. 
(IUus.)  C.M.Fairbanks. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery  (33,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden.)  March.  Is. 
Reproductions  of  "  Prince  Maurice  and 
His  Suite,"  by  A.  van  Der  Venne; 
"  The  Fall  and  the  Redemption,"  by 
Lucas  Cranach,  the  Elder,  and  other 
Pictures. 

Cosmopolitan.  March. 
The  Political  Cartoons  of  John  Tenniel. 
(IUus.)  B.  0.  Reynolds. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly.  March. 
Tne  Practical  Side  of  Sculpture.  (IUus.) 
A.  S.  South  worth. 

Magazine  Of  Art.  (Cassell  and  Co.,  Lud- 
gate  Hill.)  March.  Is. 
"The  Watering-Plaoe."    Etching  after 
Troyon. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  Boyal  Academy. 

(IUus.)  Charles  Whibley. 
Art  Treasures  of  the  Comedle  Franoaise. 

I.  (IUus.)  Theodore  Cbild. 
The  Boyal  Water-Colour   Society:  Its 

Bise  and  History.  F.G.Stephens. 
The  Dixon  Bequest  at  Bethnal  Green. 

I.  The  Foreign  Oil  Paintings.  (IUus.) 

Walter  Shaw-Sparrow. 
The  Choice  of  WaU-Papers.  (IUus.)  Lewis 

F.Day. 

Nineteenth  Century.  March. 
Frencn  Eighteen  h-Oen*ury  Art  in  Eng- 
land. Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild. 

Victorian  Magazine.  March. 
Notes  on  some    Pictures   by  Botsetti. 
(IUus.    K.  ParVes. 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.  (Bender  and  Co., 
tfinsiedelu,  Switz.).  50  Ff.  Heft  6. 

Tae  Land  of  ihe  Pharaohs.  (Illus.) 

Skating  in  Btal  Life  and  In  Poetry.  F.  J. 
Holly. 

Pancratia!  Vorster,  the  last  Abbe*  of  St 
Gall,  aod  his  Biographer,  G.  J.  Baum- 
gartner.   (Illus.).  A.  Baumgartner. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.  (28.  Wind- 
miiblenstr.,  Leipzig.)  1  Mark.  February. 
Travels  in  Soandinavia.  (Continued.)  A. 

von  Drygalski. 
Tne  Sulu  Islands.  (Map  and  Illus.)  A. 

Bode. 
Korea  and  China,  I 

Geographical  Discoveries  in  1890  and  1801. 
D. .  W.  Ale. 

Da  helm.   0,  Postetrasse,  Leipzig.)  2  Mks. 
Qrly. 

February  6. 
Sahool  Athletics  at  Schdnholz,  near  Berlin. 
(Illufl.)   Prof.  J.  M.  Hermann. 
February  13. 
Two  Sundays  with  the  Evangelical  Mis- 
sionaries at  Dar-es-Salaam.    F.  Frhr. 
von  Nettelbladt. 
Max  Duncker,  Historian.  (Illus.)  H.  von 
Zobeltitz. 

February  20. 
The  Optical  Instrument  Manufactory  at 

Rathenow.  (Illus.)  H.  vdh  Zobeltitz. 
The  Cathedral  at  Berlin.  I. 

February  27. 
The  Berlin  Cathedral.  II.  (Illus.) 
A   Public  Festival  in  the  Caucasus. 
(Illus.) 

Deutscher    Hausschatz.  (Regensburg, 
Bavaria.)  40  Pf.   Heft  6. 
Limb  and  Spinal  Curvature.     Dr.  M. 

Dyrenfurth. 
The  September  Massacre  In  Paris  in  1792. 

Dr.  I.  H.  Oito. 
Johannes  Janssen.   With  Portrait. 
The  Wandering  Scholars  of  the  Middle 
Ages.   O.  von  Schaching. 

Heft  7. 

Instruments  of  Toiture.  (Illus.)  Dr. 
Weiss. 

The  Upas  Tree  of  Speculation  and  Swind- 
ling on  the  Stock  Exchange.  P. 
Freidank. 

Wllhelm  Beuter,  Poet.  F.  A.  Muth. 

Haod writing  and  Character.  (Illus.)  V. 
B  Hack. 

Tin  Tomb  of  Maximilian  I.  at  Innsbruck. 
(Illus.) 

Sunday  in  Turkey  -  A  Glance  at  the  His- 
tory of  th3  Catholic  Church  in  Bosnia. 
F.  X.  Hammerl. 

Deutsche   Revue.     (60,  Tauenz!enstr., 
Breslau.)  2  Marks.  February. 
Kiog  Charles  of  Roumania.  I. 
< ;  mnt  Albrecht  von  Roon.  XXXII I. 
!Na'ional  Science  One  Hundred  Tears  Ago 

and  Now.   P.  von  Zeoh. 
England's  Government  of  the  World- 
Ireland  and  Egypt. 
S  xteen  Years  in  Von  Ranke's  Workshop. 

T.  Wiedemann. 
R-asons  for  the  Arrest  of  Justus  Gruner 
in  Prague  on  the  Night  of  the  21st  to 
the  22nd  of  August.  Justus  von  Gruner. 
March. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.  II. 
0  junt  Albrecht  von  Roon.  XXXIV.  (Con- 
cluded.) 

Should  the  War  Minister  Accompany  the 
Army  Daring  War?  Count  W.  von 
Roon. 

Cbi'dren  and  Monkeys.  Dr.  L.  Robinson. 
SixUen  Years  in  Von  Ranke's  Workshop. 

T.  Wiedemann. 
Religious  Fanaticism  and  War.  II.  Frohs- 

chammer. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.    (270,  Strand.) 
6MarkiQrly.  March. 
Architecture  and  Sculpture.   5.  Curtius. 
Frederick  Louis  of  Mecklenburg  as  a 
Diplomatist.   II.   L.  von  HirscL>cld. 


The  G'owth  of  Energy  in  the  Spiritual 
and  Organic  World.   M.  Oarriere. 

Catull's  Poems.  L.  Friedlander. 

The  Influenza.  W.  F.ieas. 

Hamlet  in  Hamburg.  1025.  B.  Lttzmann. 

The  Preservation  of  Monuments  of  Art  in 
Italy.   P.  Kristeiler. 

From  the  Cape  lo  Mtshonaland.  Letters 
from  a  Nurse  in  South  Africa. 

Political  Correspondence —The  Schools 
Bill,  the  French  Cardinal  Archbishops, 
Encyclical,  the  Demand  for  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Constitution  in  Belgium, 
etc. 

Deutsche  Worte.  (VI  [I.  Langegasae  15, 
Vienna.)  50  kr.  February. 
The  Increase  of  T<ades  Unionism.  Dr.  L. 
Brentano. 

The  Falling  of  the  Rate  of  Interest.  Dr. 
B.  Graf. 

A  Mother's  View  of  the  Woman  Question. 
Marianne  Hainisch. 

Frcuenberuf .   (Frau  J.  Kettler,  Weimar.) 
6  Marks  Yearly. 
February  1. 
Mar i  ia*e  and  Divorce  in  Franc  \  (Con- 
tinued.) Dr.  F.  Moldenbauer. 
February  15. 
The  Woman  Movement  in  Switzerland. 
The  Germans  and  Turks  in  Austria.  Frau 

J.  Kettler. 
Thi  Twenty-fifth   Anniversary  of  the 
Vienna  Woman's  Labour  Bureau.  E. 
Marriot. 

March  1. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  in  France.  (Con- 
cluded.) 

Puodita  Ramabai  and  the  Women  of 
India.  Agnes  Burchard. 

Die  Garteniaube.  (Ernst  Keil's  Nachf., 
Leipzig.)  50  Pf.   Heft  2. 

Men's  Faihlons  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.  II.   (Illus.)   C.  Gurlltt. 

Musio  and  Electricity.   G.  Buss. 

Ludwlg  Martinelli,  Actor.  (Illus.)  A. 
Bettelheim. 

Wismar.  (Illus.)  Dr.  K.  Liittgens. 

The  Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  Supersti- 
tion. Modern  Treasure-Seekers.  A 
Suabian  Comedy.  C.  Hecker. 

Goethe's  Mother.   (Illus.)  J.  Proelss. 

Gesellschaft.  (Wilhelm  Friedrich,  Verlag, 
Leipzig.)   lMk.  30  Pf.  February. 

Berlin  for  the  Germans,  Not  for  the  Slavs. 
F.  Schupp. 

The  F.ftleth  Birthday  of  Eduanl  von 
Hartmaon.   With  Portrait.   A.  Drews. 

The  Influence  of  the  Backstairs  and  Im- 
moral Literature  of  Italy.  A. 
Ruh?mann. 

A  Review  of  Von  Bledermann's 14  Goethe's 
Conversations."   E.  Sielger. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad.  (Union  Deutsche 
Vfcrlagsgesellschaft,  Stuttgurt.)  2  Mks. 
Qrl7. 

No.  17.    Laying  an  Electric  Railway. 

(UluO 

No.  20.  Tne  Grammophone. 

Die  Kathollschen  Mlsslonen.  Herder'sche 
Vtriag,  Freiburg  I.B.).     4  Marks  per 
annum.  March. 
Panama:  A  Historical  and  Geographical 

Sk?tch.  (I.lus.) 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Mission  in  Para- 
guay.  (Continued.)  (Illu*.) 
The  Apostolic  Vicariat  of  Neu-Pommern. 
(Coiclud€d.) 
Konservative  Monatsschritt.  (E.  Un- 
gleich,  Leipzig.)  3  Marks  Qrly.  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 

North  America.   III.   J.  Pen'  zlln. 
The  Present  State  and  the  Causes  of  the 

Famine  in  the  Volga  Province  in  Russia. 

F.  W.  Grass. 
A  Week's  Experience  as  a  Sailor.    Dr.  C. 

Schlemmer. 
The  Electric  Railway.   M.  Berdcow. 
Paul  Gohre  Once  Mere. 
S'*ver\  and  th«  Slave  Trade  in  Africa. 

F.  Frbr.  von  Nettelbladr. 
Cbroniquc — German  Politics,  etc. 


Kritisehe   Revue    aus   Oesterreich.  ' 
(I.  Scnrey  vogeiKaase  3.  Vienna.  4u  kr.  1 

February  1. 
The  Dangers  in  the  War  cf  the  Future. 
I. 

State  Morals  and  Private  Mot  wis.  Dr.  M. 

HaberlandL 
Rubinstein's  Book.     "Music    sid  its 

Masters."  Dr.  T.  Gottlieb. 
February  Id. 
The  Debates  on  the  Danube  Navigation 

Bill. 

The  Situation  in  Servla.  Ivanovic. 

The  Dangers  In  the  War  of  the  Future. 

II.  I 
Herman's  "  Siberia."  R.  Grazer.  | 

Musikalische  Rundschau.    (I.  Schrey-  I 
vogelgasse  3,  Vienna.)  2  Mks.  50  Pf .  j 
February  1.  1 
Mendelssohniana.   I.  Bmil  Stettner.  I 
International   Musical    and  Theatrical  ' 
Exhibition  in  Vienna,  1892.  | 
February  10.  ; 
Mendelssohniana.  II.  E.  Stetfcr.er. 

Febiua'y  20. 
Mendelssohniana.  (Concluded.) 
Werther.  MaxDietz. 

Nord  und  Slid.  (2  and  3,  Siebenhufenetatr. 

Breslau.)  6  Marks  Qrly.  March. 
The  Posthumo  us  Papers  of  Ludwig  Feuer- 

bach.  J.  Duboo.  ! 
Julius  Duboc  With  Portrait.  K.Joel.  t 
The  Newest  and  Latest  in  Literary  Fran  ce. 

Dr.  Paul  Lindau. 
German  Student  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

A.  Chroust.  . 

Preussische  Jahrbueher.  (G.  Reimer  ' 
Anhaiistr,  Berlin.)  lMark«0Pf. 

February  3.  t 
The  Causes  and  Events  of  the  Last 
Revolution  in  Chili.  Prof,  von  LUien- 
thal. 

The  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria.  II.  Dr.  P. 
Rohrbach. 

The  History  of  the  Text  of  the  Oberam-  i 
mergau  Passion  Play,   P.  Strauch.  j 

The  Now  High  School  Reform.   P.  Cauer.  I 

Overcrowding  In  the  Higher  Teaching 
Profession.  A.  Sctoenrlies. 

Political  Correspondence— The  Prussian 
Primary  Education  BilL 

Schorer's  Famllienblatt.  (4,Detaauerstr,  j 
Berlin).  75  Pf.   Heft  6. 

Toe  New  German  Parliamentary  Build- 
ings. (Illus.)  A.  O.  Klaussmann. 

Paris  Feeling  Against  Germany.  E.  von 
Jagow. 

Goethe's  House.  (Illus.)  W.  Rdseler. 

Schwelzerlsche  Rundschau.  (Albert  [ 
Mailer's  Verlag,  Zurich.)  2  Mks.  F**b-  I 
ruary. 

Profits  in  Trade  Enterprise  and  Coopera- 
tion. Kochlln  Geigy. 

Character  and  History  of  the  Settlements 
in  Switzerland.   Dr.  A.  Btihler. 

Stlmmen  aus  Maria- Laach.  (Herder'sche  ' 

Verlag,  Freiburg  in  B.)  10  Mas.  SO  Pf. 

Yearly.  Heft  2. 

The  Columbus  Jubilee.  (Concluded.)  A. 

Perger.  ; 
Archbishop  Tait.  A.  Zimmermann. 
Tne  Development  of  t  he  Newer  Religious 

Painting  In  Germany.  (Concluded.)  St. 

BeisseL 

The  Electric  Current  in  Connection  with 

Water.   (Continued.)   L.  Dreasel. 
Blaise  Pascal.   II.   W.  Krelttn. 

Ueber   Land   und   Meer.  (Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt,  Stuttgart.)     1  Mark. 
Heft  8. 

Shakespeare  as  an  Actor.  (Illus.)  R. 
Genee. 

The  Commercial  Treaties  of  Germs  l  v. 

L.  Fuld.  I 
Alphonse  Daudet.      (Ulus.)     Dr.  J.  I 

Sarraxln.  \ 
The  Collection  of  Musical  Instrument}  in  , 

the  Bauakademie,  at  Berlin.  (Illus.) 
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la   Europe  Becoming   Colder?  H.  K. 

Petermann. 
Count  von  Moltke'i  Letters  to  his  Wife. 

(Continued.) 
Spoiling  Player*.   (IUui.)  V.Happrlch. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.  (Union  Deutsche 
VerlagageeellionaH,  Stuttgart.)  1  Mk. 
Heft  7. 

The  Arab  Slave  Trade  in  German  East 

Africa.   P.  Beichard. 
The  Carnival  at  Cologne.    (IUus.)  G. 

Delpy. 

Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair,  (lllue.) 

P.  Neubaur.  „ 
The  History  of  Clockmaking.  (IUus.)  P. 

Luihmer. 

At  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.  F.  Walter. 
The  Influenza.  Dr.  M.  Alspeig. 
Caeques.   M.  Wirih. 
J u lien  Gordon.  E.  Becher. 
LifeluAhace.  (Itlu..)   A.  Schricker. 

Westermann's  IllustPierte  Deutsche 
Monatshefte.     (Braunschweig.  Ger- 
many.) 4Mks.    Qrly.  March. 
Ferdinand  Gregorovius.    With  Portrait. 
S.  Miinx. 

The  Environs  of  Berlin.  (IUus.)  P.  Lln- 
denber*. 

Adtn.  (I^us.)   P.  Neubaur. 

Bacteria  and  their  Investigation.  (IUus.) 
K  Keller.  ^  „ 

Tbeodor  Horner's  Mother.     With  Por- 
traits. G.  Kreyenberg. 
Wiener  Uteratup-Zeitung.     (I.  WoU- 
zelle  2,  Vienna.)  25  kr.   No.  2. 

Literature  and  Life. 

The  Literature  and  Drama  of  the  Present 
Day.   II.  Dr.  A.  Frbr.  von  Berber. 

The  Austrian  Dialect  Poetry  and  Poets. 
L.  Hermann. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.  (Pot*- 
damerstr.  29,  Berlin,  W.) 
January  15. 
The  Business  of  Banking.   Dr.  L.  Kuhlen- 
beck. 

What  Next  ?  The  Commercial  Treaties. 

February  15. 
Bankruptcy  and  the  Meeting  of  Creditors. 
German  Music.  Dr.  H.  Pudor. 
Christianity  versus  Atheism:  The  New 
Primary  School  Bill. 

FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

Amapanthe.  (37,  Bedford  Street.)  14s.  p«r 
annum. 

Elejnore  d'Este    and  Torquato  Tasso. 

(IUus.)  H.  Buflenoir. 
A  Derby  Day  on  the  Ice  at  Christian  ia, 

(IUus.)  P.  Andre. 
Dancing  in  Spain.  E.  S.  Lantz. 
Beethoven.    With  Portrait.  E.  Schure. 
,      Hans    Christian    Andersen's  Autobio- 
!  graphy. 

I  Bibliotheque  Universelle.  (2,  Rue  Grand 
i  St.  Jean,  Lausanne.)  2  fr.  50  c.  February. 
I  Pfarrer  Kneipp's  Water  Cure.  Dr.  A.  F. 
,  Suchard. 

I      Railway  Tariffs.  G.  van  Muyden. 

I      The  French  Theatre  before  Corneille.  H. 

/  Warnery. 

The  Note-issuing  Banks  of  Europe  and 
;  the  Proposed  Swiss  National  Bank.  II. 
I        W.  Burckhardt. 

J      Conversation    Past    and    Present.  L. 
Quesnel. 

Chronique— Pariiian,  German,  English, 
Swiss,  Sdentiflc,  and  Political. 

Chretien  Evangelique.  (G.  Bridel  and 
Co.,  Lausanne.)  1  :r.  50  c.  February  20. 

Port  Royal.   A.  Maulvault. 

The  Alexandrian  School  and  the  Old 
Testament.  f 

Entpetiens  Polltlques  et  Litteraires. 
(12,  Passage  Nollet,  Paris.)  60  c, 
February. 

The  Works  of  Louis  Menard.  P.  Quil- 
lard. 

T.  de  Wyzewa's  Book  on  the  Social  Move- 
ment. T.  Randal. 


Llnitiation.  (58,  Rue  St.  Andr6  des  Arts, 
Fails.)  1  fr.  February. 
What  is  the  Ego  ?  Quesrens. 
Arc  and  Magic   E.  Michelet. 
Summary  of  the  History  of  Alchemy  in 

Paris.  Philophotes. 
The  Four  Books  of  Medicine  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. J.M.deVeze. 

Journal  des  Economistes.    (14,  Rue 

Richelieu,  Paris.)  3  tr.  50  c.  February. 

Profit  Sharing.   Maurice  Block. 

Merchant  Navies  and  Protection.  (Con- 
cluded.)  D.  Bellt-t. 

The  Agricultural  Movement.  G.  Fouquet. 

The  Royal  Company  of  Railways  in 
Portugal.   E.  Ratoiu. 

The  Commerce  and  Industries  of  Switzer- 
land.  P.  Muller. 

Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political 
Economy  on  February  5. 

Nouvelle  Revue.     (18,  King  William 

Street,    Strand.)      62    ir.  yearly. 
February  1. 
The  Phantom  of  the  East.  (Concluded.) 

Pierre  Loti. 
Diagut  the  Corsair  and  the  Knights  of 

Malta.  Feraud. 
The  Reorganisation  of  the  Artillery  and 

Engineers. 
What  is  Russia  ?  August  Strindboy. 
A  Volunteer    of    1792.      Mme.  Jane 

D'eulafoy. 

New    York    Seaside   Retorts.  Mme. 

MsthUde  Shaw. 
Missionaries    in    Africa.       L.  Seviu- 

Desplaces. 

Pierre  Tcyisonnieree  and  His  Work.  Jean 
Dargene. 

February  15. 
Recollections  of  a  Secietary.  Gabriel 
Bonnet. 

Colonel  Maillard's  Elements   of  War. 

(Concluded.)   G.  G. 
Dragut  the  Corsair  and  the  Knights  of 

Malta.   (Concluded.)  Feraud. 
A  Volunteer  of  1792.  (Concluded.)  Mme. 

Jane  Dieulafoy. 
The  Symbolists.   Mathias  Morhardt. 
An  Estate  in  the  Ukraine  Steppe.  Four- 

nier  de  Flaix. 
The  Brazilian  Situation.  Oscar  d' Aran  jo. 
A  Councillor  of  the  Vatican. 
The  Transformations  of  Russian  Policy. 

A.  Portler  d'  Arc. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.  (23, 

Boulevard  Poissonnifcre.  Paris.)    50  fr. 

per  annum.   February  15. 
The  Part  Playfd  by  Railways  in  Modern 

War.   III.   J.  Reibrach. 
Emilia  Pardo  Bszan.   Marie  de  Rule. 
Contemporary  Literary  and  Historical 

Movement.   E.  Asse. 
Berne  and  its  History.   L.  Courthion. 

Reforme  Sociale.    074,  Boulevard  St 
Germain,  Paris  )   1  fr. 
February  1. 
The  Relief  Works  at  Marseilles.     J.  de 

A^Trappist  Monastery  in  China.  (Con- 
tinued.) Abbe  J.  Ltmire. 

February  16. 
Statistics  of  Woikmen  in  the  O'd  and 
Ntw  World.   (A.  Focillen's  Book.)  A. 
Delaire. 

The  Relief  Works  at  Marseilles.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

Superannuated  Labourers  and  the  Healthy 
Unemployed.   G.  M.  du  Ghene. 

March  1. 

The  Revival  of  Mural  Faith.    J.  A.  de 
Ro  tours. 

Co-operative  Bakeries,  Particularly  in 

Belgium.   O.  Pyfferoon. 
Agricultural  Syndicates:  Th*ir  Prescr\ 
Their  Hopes,  and  Their  Future.  M. 
I  Wetche. 

•      Tb*  Legion  of  Honour.  V.  Tamburini- 

|  Morpurgo. 


II.  The 
Charles  de 


G.  Valbert. 


Revue  d'  Art  Dramatlque.    (44,  Rue  de 
Remits,  Paris.;    1  ir.  25  C 
Feoruary  15. 
The  Theatre  in  Germany.  A-  Wagnon. 
The  Theatres'  Tithe  to  the  Poor.   (Cun-  \ 
eluded.)  P.  L.  de  Pierrefitte.  ; 
Revue  Bleue.  (11,  Paternoster  Buildings.)  > 
60  c.  t 
Ft  bruary  6.  1 
A  Chair  for  Positivist  Philosophy  at  the  1 
College  de  France.  I 
Shakespeare  on  the  French  Stage.  J. 
Guillemot.  • 
Fe^uary  13.  j 
Two  Unpublished  Document*  Relating  to 
Jeanne  d'Arc    and    F.ere  Richard. 
S.  Luce. 

The  French  Character  and  the  New  Uni- 
versities J.  Izoulet. 

February  20.  ! 

The  French  Character  and  the  New  Uni-  ■ 
versities.   (Concluded.)  J.  Izoulet.  | 
February  27. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  Church  under  the  | 
Third  Republic.   S.  Piction. 

Politics  and  Parties  In  G*eece.   G.  Des- 
champs. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  (18.  King 
William  Street,  etrand.)  62  fr.  per 
annum. 

February  1. 
The  Soil  and  Climate  of  Gre  ce  ii  their 

Relation   to  Greek  CivUisation  and 

Art.   George  Perrot. 
Treaties  of  Commerce  in  Central  Europe. 

Paul  Lerov-Beaulieu. 
Stendhal.   Enile  Faguet. 
An    Autonomous  Colony. 

Germans  in  S.W.  Africa. 

Contouly. 
The  History  of  the  Alphabet. 

February  15. 
Diplomatic  Studies.  II.   Due  de  Brojtlle. 
University  Education  in  the  Restoration 

Period.   Louis  Liard. 
Criminal  Procedure  in   England :  The 

Conway  Trial.   JuUen  Decrais. 
The  Ancient  Provinces  of  France  :  Berry 

II.   Edmond  P.'anchut. 
The  Storks.    Vie.  de  Vogue. 
Beyond  cne  Pale.    Trans,  from  Budyard 

fcpUng. 

Revue  Encyclopedique.  (19,  Rue  Mont- 
pa)  natse,  Paiia.)     1  fr. 

February  1. 
Art  in  Foreign  Countries  in  1891.  (IUus.) 

T.  de  Wvzewa. 
Protestantism    and  Social  Questions  in 

Europe.   With  Portraits.   It.  Allier. 
The  Art  of  War  in  France.    (Illus.)  D. 
Lacrobc. 

February  15. 
Women  in  the  Paintings  of  Leonardo  da 

Vioci.   (IUus.)   E.  Muntz. 
Portraits  of  Charles  L.  Muller,  arHtt ; 

Jean  Rousseau,  author ;  Maurice  Block 

and  Leon  Say,  political  economists  ;  V. 

Jacobs,  Belgian  politician,  etc. 
Review  of  "Phantasms  of  the  Living." 

H.  G.  Chapotmi. 

March  1. 

Theosophy  and  Occultism.  With  Por- 
traits.  G.  L*-jeal. 

The  Position  and  Duties  of  Labour.  F. 
Bernard. 

Paul  CrampeJ,  French  African  Explorer. 

With  Portrait. 
Cardinal  Manning.    With  Portrait.  I.. 

AUler. 

Evolution.  (Illus.)  G.  Bonn  and  ii. 
Perrier. 

Revue  de  Famine.  (R,Ruedela  Chaussee 
d'Antin,  Paris.)    1  fr.  60  C. 
February  1. 
Child  Life  Insurance.   III.  Jules  Simon. 
Reflections  on  the  Art  of  Verse.  III.  Sully 

Prcidhomme. 
The  Blind  in  Modern  Society.  J.  Dua- 
souchet. 

February  15. 
Descartes.  Metaphysician.  J.  Bert  rand. 
Historv  of  the  Waiking  Stick  and  of  the 
Umbrella.   P.  Rouaix. 
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Revue  Fransaise  de  1'Etrangeret  des 

Colonies,  (l.  P  ace  d  ltMia,  fans.;  lfr.  60c. 

February  1. 
The  Balearic  Islands.    With  Map.  B. 

de  Saint  Quay. 
The  Saghalien  Islands.    With  Map. 
The  Crozat  Mission  in  the  French  Soudan. 

(Concluded.)   With  Map. 
The  Rights  of  France  to  the  Noithof  the 

Congo. 

February  15. 
The  Campaign  of  1890-91  in  the  French 

Soudan.  Report  of  Lieut.-Col.  Archinard. 

With  Map. 
Missions  on  the  French  Congo.  With 

Maps. 

March  1. 

The  Campaign  of  1890-91  in  the  French 

Soudan.  (Concluded.) 
The  French  and  the  Italian  Squadrons  in 

the  Mediterranean.   G.  Demanche. 

Revue  Generale.    (28,  Orchard  Street.) 
16  fr.  yearly.  February. 
The  Necessity  for  the  Studv  of  the  Lan- 
guages and  of  the  Historical  and  Reli- 
gious Books  of  the  East.   C.  de  Harlez. 
German  Socialism.    F.  V.  Boson. 
Memoirs   of    General    Marbot.    A.  de 
Bidder. 

Letters  from  Florida.  (Continued). 
Le  Boi  Chariot.  Drama.   Chae.  Buet  and 
G.  de  Ramies. 

Revue  de  l'Hypnotisme.  (170,  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  Paris.)   76  c.  February. 
A  Case  of  Neuropathy  Cured  by  Sugges- 
tion.  Frof.  Bernheim. 

Revue  Mensuelle  de  l'Ecole  d' Anthro- 
pologic.  (108  Boulevard  St.  Germain, 
Paris.)    1  fr.    February  15. 
Andr«  vowlrt,  Anatomist.   M.  Duval. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.  (46,  Bue 
Lafayette,  Paris.)  1  fr.  5u  c.  February. 
Law  and  Conscenoe.   M.  Zahlet. 
William  II.  of  Germany.  (Continued.) 

Harold  Frederic. 
Abbe  Combalot,  Apostolic  Missionary.  A. 

Bonrielet . 
Scientific  Questions.   J.  d'Estienne. 
The  Parish  of  Saint  Sulpice  and  the 

French  Revolution.   B.  de  Beaufond. 
The  Social  Movement.    V.  Guerln. 
The  Austrian  Alps.    (Continued.)  G. 

Maury. 

Revue  Philosophlque.    (108,  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  Paris.)  3  frs.  February. 
The  Problem  of  Life.    II.   Ch  .  Dunan. 
Veils  VrtJiil*  and  Jost'de  la  Lui.  (Con- 
cluded.)  J.  M.  Guarda. 
Justice  and  Socialism  according  to  Recent 
Publications.    G.  Belot. 
Revue  des  Revues.  (7,  Rue  le  Peletier, 
Paris.)    1  ir.    February  15. 
Russians  and  Germans.    Jeivu  Finot. 

Revue     Sclentifique.   (11,  Paternoster 

Buildiuge.)   00  c. 
February  6. 
The  Measurement  of  High  Temperatures. 

H.  Le  Cha'elier. 
Old  Age.   Sir  J*mes  Crichton  Browne. 

February  13. 
I  t  e  Powder  of  the  Pa-  he  Powder 

of  To-day.   B.  Lepsius. 

February  20. 
The  Future  of  Electricity.   A.  Hi  11  ai ret. 
solitary  Conditions  in  France.  S.  Leduc. 
Du -go-Sirarez  and  the  North-Weat  Coast 
ot  Madagascar. 

February  27. 
Photography  in  Medicine.   A.  Londe. 
The  Renewal*  of  Materials  for  War. 

Revue  Socialiste     (10,  Rue  Ohabanals, 

Paris. )  1  fr.  75  c. 
February  . 
Is  the  Struggle  for  Existence  to  Go  On  ? 
De    Laveleye's    "  Government  Under 

Democracy.''   A.  Delon. 
Republican  "Molality. 
The  Depopulation  ot  France.  (Concluded.) 
H.  Aimel. 

Cabetand  the  Icarians.   (Continued.)  A. 
Holynski. 


Universite  Catholique.    (28,  Orchard 

Street.)    20  fr.  per  annum. 
February  15. 
The  Declaration  of  the  French  Cardinals. 
The    Political    Idea  of   the  Church. 

P.  Dadolle. 
M.  Taine  on  Catholicism  and  Religious 

Orders.   (Concluded.)  P.  Bagey. 
Catholic  Action  in  Germany.   E.  Faugier. 
The  Expansion  of  France, by  the  Catholic 

Propaganda.  C.  C  ha  baud- Arnault. 

ITALIAN. 

La  Civilta  Cattolica.  (Rome.)  Feb.  6. 
Italy  after  Tnlrty  Years  of  Revolution. 
The  Latest  Phase  in  the  Demonstration  of 
Miracles. 

The  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  concerning 
the  Buchariat. 

An  Open  Letter  to  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  „ 
By  Henry  George.  Translated  into  : 
Italian  by  Ludovico  Buaebio. 

The  V.  Bey.  Father  Antonio  M.Anderledy, 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
February  20. 

Our  1,000th  Number.  The  Civilta  this 
month  attains  to  its  1,000th  issue, 
marking  an  existence  of  42  years. 

Christianity  Excluded  from  Public  In- 
struction in  Italy. 

The  Migrations  of  the  Hittites. 

Sacred  Music  and  Ecclesiastical  Prescrip- 
tions. 

Minerva.  (3,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Borne.) 
Demography  in  the  Tear  2000.  Charles 
Bichel. 

The  Papacy  and  its  Future.  Dr.  Geffcken. 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Gounod. 
Review   of    American    and  European 
Reviews. 

Nuova  Antologla.  (Rome.)  Feb.  1. 
Military  Problems.  N.Marselli. 
The  Jealousy  of  Othello.   A.  Graf. 
Artists  and  Critics.   G.  Cantslamessa. 
The  Oldest  Apology  for  Christianity  Be- 

cently  Discovered.  A.  Chiappelli. 
Smile  de  Laveleye  and  his  Writings.  A. 

Loria. 

February  16. 
Pages  from  an  Abyssinian  Diary.  Col. 

O.  Baratieri. 
Administrative  Decentralisation.  P.  Ber- 

tolini. 

A  Mew  American  Poetess :  Cora  Fabbri. 

B.  Nencioni. 
Woman  and  Socialism.   G.  Boccardo. 
Sirius:  an  Astronomical  Study.  O.  Zanotti 

Bianco. 

The  Dialogues  of  Plato.   Lulgi  Ferri. 
Science  on  the  Platform.     Reply  to  an 
article  by  P.  Mantegazza.   F.  Martini. 

La  Nuova  Filosopla.  February. 

Contemporary  Pniloaophy.   R.  Euoken. 

Philoe  phic  B volution  of  Christian 
Thought.   G.  Borio. 

The  Intellectual  Life  of  Modern  Ger- 
many. V.  Meyer. 

La  Rassegna.  February  1  and  16. 
The  Financial  Credit   of   Naples.  P. 
Turiello. 

The  Clearing  House    of   Naples.  Sir 

Ouly. 

The  Reform  of  Railway  Tariffs  for  Goods. 

E.  d'Amioo. 
The  Unemployed.  G.  Pogliese. 
The  Adulteration  of  Wine.   F.  Bossi. 
The  Crisis  In  our   Mercantile  Navy. 

Lorenzo  Salazar. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale.  February  1. 
Jesus  Cbri»t.  by  Pere  Didon.  A.  G.  Tononi. 
(Fr.).G.  Mazzucconi,  Missionary  in  Mela- 
nesia.  G.  de  Castro. 
Socialism  and  Social  Science.    B.  Des- 
moullns. 

The  Exemeron  III.    (Continued.)  A. 

Stoppani. 
Zoroaster.  (Continued.) 
Signer  Villari  and  Classical  Education.  F. 

Alessio. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Discussions  of  De- 
cember Last.   R.  Bonghi. 


February  16. 

Moltke's  History  of  the  Franco- German 
War.  E.  A.  Foperti. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  French  Re- 
public.  A.  A.  di  Pesaro. 

From  the  Eiffel  Tower.   F.  Lam  peril  co. 

Pauline  Craven  Laferronaye  and  her 
Family.  (Continued.)  Duchesse  The- 
resa Bavasohieri. 

The  Death  of  Herod  the  Great  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Year  I.  of  the  Christian  Bra. 
V.  de  Vit. 

Zoroaster.  (Continued). 

Revista  Internationale  D'lgiene.  _ 
A  Study  of  Tubetculosis.    Professor  O. 
Bollinger. 

Notes  on  Bacteriology  and  on  Public  t 
Hygiene.  \ 


SPANISH. 

L'Aveng.    (Barcelona,  Portaferrlssa  21). 
50  c. 

L'Avenc  in  1892. 

The  Island  of  Minorca.  J.  M.  Guardla. 
The  Exhibition  of  S.  Fare's  Paintings. 
R  almond  Casellas  Don. 

Espana  Moderna.  (D.  Nutt.  Strand.) 
40  fr.  yearly.  February  15. 
On  Slavery  in  Spain,  Adolfo  de  Castro. 
Last  Words  on  the  First  Voyage  of 

Columbus.  Jose*  Maria  Asensio. 
American  Women  Writers.  M.  Ossoriory 

Bernard. 
Political  Survey.  Emilio  Caatelar. 
Ibsen.  J.  Benavente. 

Revista  Contemporanea,  (17,  Calle  de 
Pizarro,  Madrid.)  2  pesetas. 
February  1. 
Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar.  (Continued.) 

Francisco  Villa  Seal. 
North    American    Episodes.  Emilio 
Blanchet. 

The  Royal  College  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
St.  James  at  Granada.  M.  Torres  Cam- 
pos. 

The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry.  (Con- 
tinued.) J.  Perez  de  Guzman. 

February  15. 
Columbus  and  Bobadllla.    Luis  Vidart. 
The  Royal  College  of  St.  Bartholomew  at 

Granada.     (Continued.)      M.  Torres 

Campos. 

Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar.  (Continued.) 

F.  Villa  Real. 
The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry.     (C  n- 

cluded.)  J.  Perez  de  Guzman. 


DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

De  Glds.    (Luzac  and   Co.,    46,  Great 
Russell  Street.)   3s.  February. 
A  Dilettante  Diplomatist  (The  Correspon- 
dence of  W.  A.  Miles  on  the  French 
Revolution).  J.  A.  Gleichman. 
Th«  Work  of  Toynbee  Hall.  II.  Prof.  W. 

Van  der  Vlugt. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick.    W.  H.  de 
Beaufort. 

The  Dutch  Rule  over  Java,  1811-1820. 
Sinaitic  Inscriptions.   Prof,  de  Goeje. 

Elsevier's  GeHlustreerd  Maandschrift 
(Luzac  and  Co.,  Great  Russell  Street.) 
Is.  8d.  February. 

Albert  Neuhuys.  Illustrated  Art  Cause rie. 
J.  Van  Rennes. 

The  Origin  of  the  Diluvial  Strata  in  Hol- 
land. Dr.  H.  Blink. 

Vragen  des  Tijds.   (Li\zac  and  Co.,  46, 
Great  Russell  8treet.)  Is.  6d.  February. 
The  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Criminals.  G. 
Emants. 

A  Page  from  the  Recent  History  of  South 

Africa.   W.  F.  Andriessen. 
Commercial  Policy  of  the  German  Empire. 

C.  B.  B.  Enklaar. 
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SCANDINAVIAN. 


Dagny.   (Fredrika-Bremer  Society,  Stock- 
holm.)  Yearly,  4  kr. 
Amalia  Lindegren.   Amalia  Fahlstedt. 
A  Peep  into  our  Nonet'  Hornet.  Lofcten 

Dahlgrcn. 
A  Lady  Advocate.  Willy  UppetroOm. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift.  (Letterstedt  Society, 
Stockholm).  Yearly,  10  kr. 
A  Norwegian  Peasant  Painter  of  the 

B/ghteenth  Century.  L.  Diet  rich  son. 
The  Summer  Races  in  Siena.  Cecilia 
Waern.  „ 
The  Marble  Church  of  Copenhagen.  P. 
Meldahl. 

Shakespeare's  Individuality  as  Bard. 
Henrik  Schiick. 

Tilskueren.  (N.  Neergaard,  Copenhagen.) 
Yearly,  12  kr. 
Amor  Trinmfans.  Drama  in  one  Act. 

Holme  Drachmann. 
The    Paris    Commune.     Captain  C. 
Sorensen. 

Poems  by  Charles  Baudelaire.  Translated 
by  Soph  us  Claussen. 

New  and  Old  Trade  TreaUes.  N.  Neer- 
gaard. 

Danish  Literature.   Dr.  Vald  Vedel. 


MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 

AMERICAN. 

Journal  of  the  U  S.  Cavalry  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Horse.   Captain  A.  B.  Wood. 

Some  Thought*  on  Military  Setting-up 

and  Gymnastic  Bxerdses.  Lieutenant 

P.  B.  Traab. 
Cavalry  Balds.   Lieutenant  W.  H.  Hays. 
The  Proper  Relative  Proportions  of  the 

Three  Branches  of  the  Service. 
Cavalry  Outpost  Duty.  From  the  French 

of  General  de  Brack. 
Prince  K.  xn  Hohenlohe  Ingelflngen's 

Nineteenth  Letter  on  Cavalry. 
The  Modern  Cavalry  Destroyer. 
Some  of  the  Bffects  of  School  Training 

upon  the  Indians.    Lieutenant  J.  A. 

Gaston. 

FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militalres. 

StnuumHes.  The  Actual  State  of  Affairs 
in  China.  (Concluded.) 

Th*  Employment  of  Infantry  Fire  on  the 
Battle  Field.    4  figs. 

The  Campaign  of  1814 :  The  Cavalry  of  the 
Allied  Armies.  (Continued.)  Com- 
mandant Weil. 

The  Campaign  of  1813 :  Tbe  Reason  why 
Napoleon  was  Beaten  at  Leipzig.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

Tbe  Fighting;  Tactics  of  Infantry. 

A  Few  Observations  on  the  Employment 
of  Field  Artillery. 

General  Alexia  Dubois:  The  Cavalry  of 
the  Armies  of  the  North  and  of  the 
Sambro-et-Mense  in  the  Campaigns  of 
1794-5. 

Le  Spectateur  Militaire. 
Tbe     Compulsory    Age-Retirement  of 

Officers.    Noel  Desmaysons. 
Infantry    Shields  in    Foreign  Armies. 

L.  Bran. 

Cavalry  Standards.  Captain  H.  Chop  pin. 
The  Battle  of  Bergen,  April  13.  1759. 
The  Territorial  Army.   C.  Boissonnet 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

The  Gyroscopic  Horizon.  18  figs.  Cap- 
tain G.  Fleorials. 

Tb  e  Dupuy  Apparatus  for  Brazing  Boiler 
Tube*  on  Board  Ship.  4  figs. 

Dynamic  Oceevnograpby :  Waves  and 
Currents.  31  figs.  Professor  J. 
Tboulert. 

The  Bogliah  Naval  Manoeuvres,  1801. 


Revue  Militaire  de  l'Etranger. 
The  Field  Gun  of  the  Future  :  According 

to  the  Theories  Enunciated  by  General 

Willeof  the  German  Army. 
Military  Aerostation  in  Russia. 
The  Colonial  Forces  of  Holland. 
Results  Obtained  with  tbe  Austro-Hnn- 

garian  1890  Cartridge  with  Smokeless 

Powder. 

Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 

Notes  on  the  Rapid  Construction  of  a 
Bridge  400  yards  long  over  the  Var. 
9  figs.  Captain  Clergerie  and  Lieu- 
tenant Calmel. 

TBe  Attack  and  Defence  of  Fortified 
Positions  at  the  Present  Day.  8  figs. 
Captain  Sandier. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  'uber   die  ge- 
sammten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Germany :  The  Kernel  of  the  Dardanelles 
Question. 

New  Method  for  the  Theoretical  Deter- 
mination of  the  Separate  Values  given 
rise  to  by  the  Explosive  Force  of 
Powders  and  Exploit ves. 

The  Fight  of  La  Bourgonce  on 
October  6, 1870.  (Concluded.).  Major 
Kunz. 

Austria :  The  Strategical  Employment  of 

Cavalry  in  Modern  Warfare.  Colonel 

von  Walthoffen. 
The  Naval  War  Game. 
England :  The  Military-Political  Condition 

in  the  Mediterranean. 
France :  The  Organisation  of  the  Officers 

of  the  Staff.  (Concluded .) 
Italy :  Italian  Correspondence,  by  Pelle- 

grlno. 

Russia :  Military  Changes  in  Russia  and 
Present  Condition  of  her  Reserve 
Troops. 

Jahrbucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee 
und  Marine. 

The  Strategy  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Lieutenant  Dalhoff-Nielsen. 

Twenty-four  Hours  of  Moltke's  Strategy. 

The  Influence  of  the  Season  on  the  Con- 
duct of  Campaigns. 

The  Tactics  of  the  Future :— On  the  most 
suitable  Formations  for  Movements 
under  Fire  and  for  utilising  Infantry 
Fire  in  Attack  and  Defence. 

Critical  Consideration s  on  the  Belgian 
Fortifications  of  the  Meuse.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Hildebrandt. 

Portable  Armour  as  a  Substitute  for 
Permanent  Fortifications.  Julius 
Meyer. 

Remarks  on  "Le  Yacht's"  Treatment  of 
the  Question  of  Canet  guns  and  Krupp 
guns. 

The  Military  Tax  in  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland. 

Neue  Militarische  Blatter. 

Two  Years'  Service  ? 

The  Progress  of  Military  Cycling.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

The  New  French  Law  on  Espionage. 

The  Cavalry  Manoeuvres  in  1843.  General 
von  Natzmer. 

Hydrostatic  Effect  of  Modern  Firearms 
Viewed  in  Connection  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  Military  Convention  on  Ex- 
plosive Bullets. 

The  Provisioning  of  Armies  in  the  Field. 
•II. 

The  14th  Russian  Infantry  Division  at  the 
SchipkaPass  in  September.  1877.  VIII. 

General  Dragomiroffs  Soldiers'  Pocket- 
book. 

Hagion  Oros  (Athos  Peninsula)  in  the 
iEgean  Sea— A  Military  Geographical 
Sketch. 

The  Provisioning  of  Paris  during  the 
German  Investment.  September  18th, 
1870- January  28th,  1871. 


Marine-Rundschau. 
Depot  Ships  as' Barracks. 
The  Rigging  of  Men  of  Wars'  Boats.  Sug- 
gestions for  its  Simplification  and  Im- 
provement. 9  figs.  Lieut.-Commander 
Arenhold. 

Report  of  the  Command*-  of  the  Habxcht 
on  the  Punitive  Expedition  against  the 
Abo  Tribe  and  the  Fight  at  Miang. 

Armour-pUte  Trials  at  Indian  Head, 
U.S.  America,  October,  lb91,   12  figs. 

AUSTRIAN. 

Mlttheilungen  aus  dem  Geblete  des 
Seewesens. 

The  Elect! ical  Installations  at  the  Frank- 
fort Exhibition.  14  figs.  M.  Bursty n. 

Dr.  J.  Palisa's  Chronodeik.  1  fig.  Com- 
mander F.  Laschober. 

On  the  Influence  which  Damages  at  the 
Water-line  have  on  the  Stability  of  a 
Ship.  13  figs.  From  the  Journal  of  the 
U.S.N.  Institute,  Annapolis. 

Twilight.  A  Study  by  Professor  E. 
Weiss. 

Mlttheilungen  uber  Gegenstande  des 
Artillerie  und  Genie  wesens. 
The  Fortifications  on  the  Franer-German 
Frontier.  16  sketch  maps,  1:75000.  Lieut- 
Colonel  C.  Klar. 
Photogjammetry.  Stables, 6 figs.  Captain 

The  Aubrat  Artillery  War  Game.  Captain 
J.  Tomse. 

Phoiochronographlc  Studies  (the  Flight 
of  Projectiles  and  Insects). 

ITALIAN. 
Rivista  di  Artlglieria  e  Genio. 

The  Naples  Aqueduct  and  Formulae  for 
the  Forcible  Conduction  of  water.  Msp 
and  plates.  Major-General  B.  de 
Benedictis. 

On  the  Exact  Solution  of  Balelstic  Pro- 
blems.  Lieutenant  F.  Mola. 

Notes  on  the  Erection  of  Lightning 
Conductors.  Major  F.  Pescetto. 

Disappearing  Cupulas  for  Quick-firing 
Guns.  4  Figs. 

New  Organisation  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Field  Artillerv. 

Organisation  of  t*e  Engineer  Corps  in 
Switzerland.  8  Figs. 

Experiments  carried  out  with  Russian 
Field  Mortar  Batteries  against  field 
Fortifications.  7  Figs. 

Baleistic  Data  of  tbe  New  Spanish  Quick- 
firing  Guns  compared  with  Foreign 
Guns  of  tbe  same  Calibre. 

The  Transmission  of  Force  by  Means  of 
Compressed  Air.  5  Figs.  N.  Solianl, 
Naval  Constructor. 

The  German  Mercantile  Marine— Dock- 
yards and  Private  Yards.  IX.  Salva- 
tore  Raineri. 

The  Naval  Schools  in  Italy  and  Abroad. 
(Continued.)  Dante  Parent!.  I 

On  the  Deviation  and  Compensation  of 
the  Compass.  32  Figs.  Lieut.  P. 
Oattolica. 

Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Explosives. 

(N.)   Lieutenant  F.  Sal  vat  I. 
France's  Naval  Forces  in  1895. 


SPANISH. 

Revista  General  de  Marina. 
A  Naval  Novelty— the  Submarine  Sentinel. 
3  Figs. 

Determination  of  tbe  Difference  of  Longi- 
tude between  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 

Tides  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Armour  Plato  Trials  in  America. 

Essay  on  Submarine  Navigation.  D.  N. 
Monturiol. 

Essay  on  Naval  Strategy.  II.  Com- 
mander D.  M.  Montero  y  Rapallo. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  1'itles  used  in  this  Index. 


Albemarle. 
American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review 
A.R.        Audover  Review 
A.A  P.S.  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 
Antiquary 
Arena 
Argosy 
Art  Journal 
Asclepiad 
Asiatic  Quarterly 
Atalanta 

Atlantic  Monthly 
Author 

Bankers'  Magazine 
Delforrt'i  Monthly  and 

De  nosrAtif.  Review 
Blackwood's  Magazine 
B  >a  d  of  Tra  ie  Journal 
Bkman.  Bookman 
C.F.M.  Cassell'sFamilyMagazinc 
C.S.J.      CasselTs  Saturday  Jour- 
C*tholic  World  [nal 
Century  Magazine 
Chambers's  Journal 
Char.  R.  Ch»itie9  Review 
Chaut.  Chautauquan 
Ch.Mis.I.  Cnurch  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 
Church  Quarterly 
Contemporary  Review 
Coruhill 
Cosmopolitan 
Critical  Review 
Dublin  Review 
Eastern  and  Western 
Review 


Albe. 
ACQ- 


Ant. 
A. 

Argr. 
Art  J. 
As. 
A.Q. 
Ata. 

A.  M. 
Au. 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 

Black. 

B.  T.J. 


C.W. 
CM. 
C.J. 


Ch.  Q. 

C.R. 

C. 

Cos. 
Crit.  R. 
DR. 
E.W.R. 


Econ-  J.  Economic  Journal 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review 
E.R.        Edinburgh  Review 
Ed.R.,A.  Educational  Review, 
America 

Ed  R  ,L.  Educational  Review, 
London 

E.H.       English  Historical  Re- 
view 

E.  I.        English  Illustrated 

Magazine 
Esq.  Esquiline 
Ex.  Expositor 

F.  R.        Fortnightly  Review 

F.  Forum 

Fr.  L.     Frank  Leslie's  Populer 
Monthly 

G.  M.       Gentleman's  Magazine 
G.O.P.     Girl's  Own  Paper 
G.W.      Good  Words 

G.B.        Greater  Britain 
G.T.        Great  Thoughts 
Harp.     Harper's  Magazine 
Help  Help 
Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review 
I.  Ider 
Ig.  Igdrasil 
In.  M.     Indian  Magazine  and 
Review 

I.  J.E.      International  Journal  of 
Ethics 

I.R         I nveators*  Review. 

Ir.  E.R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Ir.  M.      Irish  Monthly 
Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly 
J.  Ed.     Journal  of  Education 
J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 


J. R.C.I.  Journal  of  the  RojtiI 

Colonial  Institute 

Jur.  R.  Juridical  Review 

K.O.  King's  Own 

K.  Knowledge 

L.H..  Leisure  Hour 

Libr.  Library 

Lib/  R.  Library  R-view. 

Li  pp.  Lijfpincott's  Monthly 

L.O.  Literary  Opinion 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine 

LUC.  Lucifer 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac.  Macniillan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.  Magazine  of  American 

History 

M.  Art  Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 

M-E.  Merry  England 

Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.  Missionary  Review  of 

the  World 

Mon.  Monist 

M.  Month 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet 

Nat.  R.  National  Review 

N.Sc.  Natural  Science. 

N.N.  Nature  Notes 

N.H.  NewberyHouseMagazine 

N.E.M.  New  England  Magazine 

NewR.  New  Review 

N.C.  Nineteenth  Century 

N.A.R.  North  American  Review 

Nov.  R.  Nove'  Review. 

O.D.  Our  Day 

0.  Outing 


P.E.F.     Palestine  Exploration 
Fund 

Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quarterly 
Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Maga- 
zine 
Poet  Lore 

Presbyterun  and  Re- 
formed Review 
Primitive  Methodist 
Quarterlv  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proeeedingsof  the  Royai 
Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings     of  the 
Society  for  Psychical 
Research 
Q  J. Econ. Quarterly    Journal  ot 
Economics 
Quarterly  Review 
Quiver 
Reliquary 

Review  of  the  Churches 
Science  and  Art 
Scots  Magazine 
Scot  G.M.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrib.     Scribner's  Magazin? 
Shake  Shakespearian* 
Str.  Strand 
Sun.  H.    Sunday  at  Home 
Sun.  M.   Sunday  Magazine 
T.B.         Temple  Bar 
U  S  M.     UnitedService  Magazine 
Vic.        Victorian  Magazine 
Wel.R.   Welsh  Review 
W.R.       Westminster  Review 
W  L.       World  Literature 
Y.E.       Young  England 
Y.M.       Young  Man 


P.L. 
P.R.R. 

P.MQ. 


v- 

Rel. 
R.C 
Sc.  A. 
Scots 


Aerial  Navigation,  Cos,  Mar 
Africa : 

Sou.h  Africin  Progress  and  Federation,  by 
A.  Cartwright,  G  B,  Feb 
Agriculture : 
The  Farmer  and  Railway  Legislation,  H.  C. 

Adams  on,  C  M,  M*r 
America  for  the  Americans,  by  E.  A.  Brad- 
ford, Harp,  Mar 
American  Literature  : 
W.  Clark  RuMelton.  N  A  R,  Feb 
A  Year's  Production,  H.  W.  Mable  on,  F,  Feb 
Ana?s  hetics : 
Th  -  Mastery  of  Pain,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
Long.  Mnr 

Amt-rsen,  Hans  Christian,  H.  H.  Boyesenon, 
C  M,  Mar 

Audoera,  a  Unique  Republic,  C  J,  Mar 
Ant«.  B.  A.  Butler  on,  K,  Mar 
Archaeology  in  South  Shields  Public  Museum, 

R.  Blair  on,  Ant,  Mar 
Argentine  Finance  and  the  Rothschild-Morgan 

Committee,  I  R,  Feb 
Armies : 

Is  (American)  Military  Training  Adequate? 

by  Col.  C.  W.  Lamed,  F.  Feb 
Sm  )ke:ess  Powder,  by  C.  A.  Vogt,  U  S  M, 

Mar 

The  Backbone  of  an  Army,  U  S  M.  Mar 
Education  for  the  Armv,  CaDt.  W.  H.  James 

and  Walter  Wren  on,  U  SM.  Mar 
Arthur,  King,  as  an  English  Ideal,  by  C.  R, 

Coleridge,  M  P,  Mar 
Astronomy: 
Astronomy  with  an  Opera-glass,  by  A.  Flower, 

Sc  A,  M*r 
The  Moon,  Sir  R.  S.  Ball  on,  G  W.  Mar 
The  Moon's  Atmosphere,  by  A.  C.  Ranyard, 

K.  Mar 

New  Stars,  J.  Norman  Lockyer  on.  N  C,  Mar 

The  Movement .  cf  the  Stars,  by  Miss  A.  M. 
Clerke,  K.Mf 

The  Milky  Way,  by  J.  E.  G>re,  G  M,  Mar 
Athletics.  Gymnastics :  How  to  Develop  the 
Muscles,  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  Y  M,  Mar 

A»hletic3at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sities. M.  Shearman  and  R.  W.  Turner  on, 
E  L  Mar 


Atonement:  Rev.  B.  E.  Howard  on,  A,  Feb 

Prof.  Agar  Beet,  Ex,  Mar 
Austen,  Jane,  Edith  Edlmann  on,  TB.Mt 
Australasia:     Social  Problem*,    by  General 

Booth,  C  R,  Mar 

Baboos,  Bulls,  B'unders,  Ac,  Major-Gen.  P. 

Maxwell  on,  G  M.  Mar 
Balfour,  A.  J.,  Administration  of,  by  L.  A. 

Atherley- Jones,  Wei  R,  Mar. 
Bazan,  Emilia  Pardo,  NOV  R,  Msr 
Beauty  in  Nature.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on,  Str,  Feb 
Besant,  Walter,  C  S  J,  Mar 
Birds : 

The  Sparrow,  For  and  Against,  N  N,  Mar 
Bird  Music.  C  J.  Mar 
Bjdrnsm,  Bjornsterne,   Play  by,  "A.  Glove,' 

PL.  Feb  J  " 

Black  Forest  to  Black  Sea,  by  P.  Bigelow,  Harp, 
Mar 

Boxley  Abbey,  Rev.  J.  Cave  Browne  on,  Ant, 
Mar 

Brazil,  Dom.  Pedro  II.  of,  J.  Realf,  jun.,  on,  A, 
Feb 

Brink,  Bernhardsten,  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford  on, 

Bkman,  Mar 
Bronte.  Emily 

A  Modern  Stoic,  by  A.  L.  Salmon,  P  L,  Feb 
Browning,  Robert 

His  Epilogues,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  on,  P  L, 
Feb 

Bum  en,  Baron,  Birthplace  of,  M.  von  Bunsen 
on,  G  W,  Mar 

Canada : 

First  A  nnexation,  J.  G.  Nicolay  on,  Chaut. 
Mir 
Cancer : 

The  Electrical  Cure,  Mrs.  Faithwell  on,  C  R, 
Mar 

Carlyle.  Thomas : 
His  Novel  "  Wotton  Relnfred."  New  R,  Mar 
Carlyie  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  W.  Smith,  Ig, 
Feb 

The  Carlyles,  by  J.  Forster,  Bkman,  Mar 
Conversational  Correspondence  with  Carlyle, 

by  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy,  C  R,  Mar 
Ruskin's  Marks  in  Carlyle's  "  Fast  and  Pre- 
sent," W  L,  Mar 


Carmen  Sylva,  J.  W.  Wvlie  on,  Bel  M.  Feb 
Catholic  Church  : 
Cttholio  England  in  Modem  T'mes,  by  Rev. 

John  Morris,  M.  Mar 
Nationalism,  the  Conclave,  and  the  Next 
I        Pope,  by  Mgr.  B.  O'Reilly.  ACQ.  Jan 

Ameiican  Catholic*  and  the  Temporal  Power, 

by  Mgr.  J.  Sohroeder,  ACQ.  Jan 
Catholicity  in  England  Fi'ty  Years  Ago,  by 

Prof.  St.  George  Mivart,  ACQ,  J*n 
Jesuit  Aggression  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

Minnesota,  0  D,  Feb 
The  Attitude  of  thf  Educated  Protectant 
Mind  toward  Cathol  e  Truth,  Prof.  W.  C. 
Robinson  on,  C  W,  Feb 
Charitv  : 

Qmsi  -  Public    Charity,   by    A.  Johnson, 
Chas.  R,  Feb 
Cheerfulness,  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp  on.  Argr.  Mur 
ChT^iKv,  Lord  Herbert  of,  W.  R.  Sut  ley  on, 

Wei  R.  Mar 
Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair,  M.  H.  de  Young 

on,  Cos,  Mar 
Children'*  Shelter,  by  Bironess  Burdett  Coutts, 

Sun  M,  Mar 
Chili: 

Nitrate  Fields,  C.  M.  Alkman  on,  Black,  M»c 
China  : 

ForeigQ  Influence  in  China,  by  Rev.  A.  P. 

Parker,  Mis  R,  Feb 
The  Great  Missionary    Uprising,  by  Rev. 

D.  L.  Leonard,  Mis  R  Feb 
The  Recent  Persecution,  M.  Mar 
Church  of  England : 
The  Clergy  Discipline  Bill,  Rev.  G.  B.  Robens 

on,  N  H,  Mar 
Disestablishment  and  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hayman  on,  N  H,  Mar 
Church  and  Workman,  Ly,  Feb 
Churches : 

The  Loftiest  Churches  in  Europs,  GOP,  Mar 
Churches  of  Worcester,  New  England,  by  C. 
M.  Lam  son,  N  E  M,  Feb 
Civil  War  of  America: 
Why  the  Men  of  '61  fought  for  the  Union,  by 
J.  D.  Qox,  A  M,  Mar 
Cologne  Cathedral,  Eliz.  Bisland  on,  Cos.  Mar 
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7  on.  M  A  H.  Frb 

ib  he  Born  ?  by  Rev.  L.  A. 

Ah 


Dot  to, 


C'lonie*:  _  ^ 

1'aiL  Britannic  Festival    plus  PanBntannie 

N...VV.  by  Lieut.  C.  W.  BelUira,  GB,  F.b 
The  Consolidation  of  the  Brltlsn  Empire. 
L  rd  Turing  on.  Scot  G  M,  Mar 
Columbus : 
A.  Harvey 
When  w*b 
C  W.  Feb 
Condition  01  the  People  i 
How  »re  the  Masses  to  be  Reached  and  Won  P 
by  Kev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  Q.  Mar 
Cmgega-im  in  Church,  Kev.  J.  E.  Vaax  on, 

N  H.  Mar  ^m  M 

Cooper,  C.  A.,  of  the  Scotsman,  C  S  J,  Mar 

^Se  Ownership  of  Literary  Prop?ity,  G.  H. 

Potman  on,  Chaut,  Mar 
Coanty  Councils  : 
London :  VT 
T.  OK  Fardell  and  C.  Harrison  on,  New  R, 
Mar 

John  Burns  on,  N  C  Mar 
R.  B  Prothero  on,  N  C,  Mar 
Lord  Hobhouae  on  C  R,  Mar 
Welsh    County    Council*,  by  W.  O.  Brlg- 
stocke.  Wei  R.  M«r  . 
Crete :  Researches,  by  Dr.  F.  Halbhe-r,  Ant, 
Mar 

Cycling  in  Mid-Pacific,  by  C.  E.  Trevatham,  0, 
Feb 


Dakota  and  its  Prairies  and  Coteaus,  by  S.  T. 

Clove.  N  E  M,  Feb 
Be  Quincey.  Not*nda  from  bis  MSS.,  by  Dr.  A. 

H.Japp.  Vic.  Mar  M 
Diggle,  Rev.  J.  R.,  L.  N.  Fowler  on,  Phren  M, 

Mar 

Disestablishment,  W.  R.  Inge  on,  Nat  R.  Mar 
District  Nursing,  by  I.  Hampton,  Char  R,  reb 
Drawing-roam  Entertainments,    Lady  Colin 

Campbell  on,  Nat  R,  Mar 
Dufferin,  Marquis  of 

Const  tnce  Eagiestone  on  (Our  New  Represen- 
tative in  Paris).  New  R,  Mar 


Easttrn  Travel,  Black,  Mar 

E  Juration,  see  alio  contents  of  Educational 
Review  (American).  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 

8ei>ular  Edu?at.on,  by  T.  A.  Becker,  ACQ 

Jan  , 
Education  in  Ireland,  see  under  Ireland 
The  New  Statutes  for  Prussian  Schools,  J  Ed. 

Mar 

University  Extension: 
Doubts  about  University  Extension,  by  G.  H. 

Palmer,  A  M.  Mar 
University  Extension  in  the  United  States, 
Prof.  E.  J.  James  or,  0  D,  Feb 
Egyptology : 
Ho*  the  Egyptian  Monuments  Were  Reid, 
C.  Mar 
Electoral : 

Liberal  Prospects  at  the  General  Election,  by 
J.  D.  Holms,  W  R,  Mar 
Electricity : 
The  Latest  Discovery,  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  on, 
N  C,  Mar 

Energy,  Dissipation  of,  by  Lord  Kelvin,  F  R, 
Mar 

England,  the  Great  Civil  War,  by  M.  W. 

Whelp* on,  W  R.  Mar 
Ethic *1  Resources,  by  Pres.  Hyde,  A  R,  Feb 
Ethnic  Religion  in  its  Relation  to  Christianity, 

by  Prof.  Gethart,  A  R,  Feb 


Fersen,  Comte  de,  B.  Gurnell  on,  G  M,  Mar 
Fiction  : 

Aspects  and  Tendencies  of  Current  Fiction, 
J.  S.  Little  on.  Libr.  R,  Mar 
Finance: 

Mr.  Goachen's  Currency  Proposals,  I  R,  Feb 
Hints  for  Investors  of  Small  Means,  I  R,  Feb 
The  Government  and  the  Bank  of  England, 

Bank,  Mar 
Dangers  of  Modern  Finance,  by  Sam.  Montagu 

F  R.  Mar 
Financial  Trusts,  I  R,  Feb 
Finland,  B.  A.  Freeman  on,  Mac,  Mar 
Fires: 

A  Night  with  Japanese  Bremen,  T  B,  Mar 
Fires  on  Trans-Atlantic  Steamers,  by  Earl 
de  la  Warr.  N  A  R,  Feb 


Fi6h  Commission  of  United  States,  R.  Rathhun 

on.  C  M,  Mar 
Flinders,  Captain  Matthew,  L  H.  Mar 

Florida  t 

Recollections  of  Florida  and  the  South,  by 
Gen.  E.  P.  Scammon,  C  W.  Feb 
France  in    the    14th   Century,    by  Mdme. 

Darmesteter,  F  R,  Mar 
Fruitful  Faith  Identical  in  All  Ag?s,  by  Joseph 

Cooks,  0  D,  Feb 

Gambling  (see  also  under  Louisiana  Lo'tery)  i 
Suppression  of  Lotteries  by  Taxation,  by  H. 

White.  F,  Feb 
Lotteries  and  Gambling,  by  A.  Comstock, 
N  AR.  Feb 

Geographical  Names,  Orthography  of.  P  R  G  S. 

Feb 

Geography,  Principles  of,  H.  R.  Mill  on,  Scot 

G  M.  Mar 
Germany  and  Prussia : 

Prussian  Mining,  ts  i  J.  reo 

The  Migration  Law,  B  T  J,  Feb 

Toe  New  Statutes  for  Prussian  Schools,  J  Ed. 
Mar 

Goddard.  Arabella,  Portraits  of,  Str.  Feb 
Goethe  and  Culture,  by  H.  Rose.  Ig.  Feb 
G  mtaut,  Ducbesse  de,  a  royal  governess,  Mdme. 

Blaze  de  Bury  on,  Black.  Mar 
Granite  Indu«try  in  New  EDgland,  by  G.  A. 

R1c>j,  N  E  M,  Feb 
Great   Speeches  by  Eminent    Men,    E.  J 

Edwards  on,  Chaut.  Mar 
Greek  Mvtao'ogy  and  the  Bible,  by  Julia  Wedg- 
wood, C  R,  Mar 

Haliburton,  Thomas    Chandler,  F.  B.  Crofton 

on,  A  M,  Mar 
Hamlet,  see  under  Shakespeare 
Haviland,  Laura,  Sun  H.  Mar 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  H.  Bridge  on,  Harp, 
Mar 

Henry,  Patrick,  A.  G.  Bradley  on,  Mac.  Mar 
Hodge  and  His  Parson,  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Taylor, 
A  C,  Mar 

Holland :   Religious  Life    and  Thought,  Sun 
H,  Mar 

Holy  Wells,  R.  C.  Hope  on,  Ant.  Mar 
Homer,  Figures  of,  Mrs.    J.  H.  Caverns  on, 
A  R,  Feb 

Horsemanship   and  Polo,  Foxhall  Keene  on, 
Lipp,  Mar 

Hnrs*   World  of  London,  by  W.  J.  Gordon, 
L  H.  Mar 

Housrhold  Clubs,  by  Lady  Aberdeen,  N  C.  Mar 
Howe,  Dr.  Sara.  G.,  S.  M.  Jackson  on,  Char  R. 
Feb 

Hull  House.  Alice  Miller  on,  Char  R,  Feb 
Human  Automaton,  by  H.  BLinchamp,  F  R, 
Mar 

Huvsmans.  J.  K..  A.  Symons  on.  F  R,  Mar 
Hveres,  the  Queens  Riviera  Residence,  E  I, 
Mar 

Hypnotism  a*-d  Psychical  Research,  by  B.  O. 
Flower.  A,  Feb 

Ibsen,  Henrik : 
His  Earlier  Work,  C.  H.  Herford  on,  Lipp, 
Mar 

Hi*  Dramatic  Construction  Compared  Mth 
Shakespeare's,  by  T.  R.  Price.  Shake,  Jan 
India: 

The  Growth  of  the  Indian  Population,  by  Sir 

R.  Temple,  F  R,  Mar  r 
The  Dutv  ana  Destiny  o?  England  in  Iudia, 
by  Sir  E.  Arnold,  N  A  R,  Feb 
Inerrancy  of  Scripture,  by  Principal  A.  Cave, 

Horn  R,  Feb 
Influenza : 

A  Word  with  the  Physicians,  by  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven,  Nat  R,  Mar 
Inspiration  and  Heresy,  by  P.  Cameion,  A,  Feb 
Instinct,  C  J.  Mar 

Insurance,  National,  and  Pensions  for  Old  Age, 
G.  Holloway,  Dr.  W.  Bode,  and  others  on. 
Nat  R.  Mar 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Pension  Scheme,  by  Canon 
Blackley,  C  R,  Mar 

Ireland : 

Mr.  Btlfour's   Administration,    by  L.  A. 

Abb#»rley  Jones,  Wei  R.  Mar 
The  De'ence  of  the  Union,  by  Prof.  Dicey, 

C  R.  Mar 
Relief  Works  at  Foxford,  Ly,  Feb 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  on  Irish  Education,  by 

Archbishop  Walsh,  F  R,  Mar 
The  Convent  National  Schools,  by  Archbishop 

Walsh,  C  R,  Mar 


Jews  i 
How  the! 
Burnet  onH 
Jones,  Ioigo.  ShakeT 
Jone«,  Paul,  and  the  Captol 
C.  Ridpath  on,  Chaut, 
Journalism  i 
TO*  Daily  Xtu  s,  by  H.  W. 
Mar 

Tr»e  French  Newspaper  Press,  by  [ 
N  C,  Mar 

The  Newt  paper  Man  as  a  Confidant.  1 
Watrons  on,  Lipp.  Mar 

Judges  in  the  CoUnres,  by  Justice  Will 
Nat  R,  Mar 

Labour  Questions : 
State  of  the  Skilled  Labour  Market,  B  T  J. 
Feb 

Hours  of  Labour,  Rev.  Harry  Jones  on,  Mas. 
Mar 

Hours  of  Labour  and  Wages  in  Russia,  B  T  J, 
Feb 

Labour  Colonies  in  Germany,  by  F.  G.  Pea- 
body,  F,  F  b 
Labussiere.    Charles    Hlppo'yte,  and  "  Thtr- 

mldor,  T  B,  Mar 
Land : 

The  Labourer  and  the  Land,  by  "  John  Sliort- 

rtde."New  R.  Ma«- 
Landfd  Propeny,  6.  t  lenient  of,  Lord  Vernon 

<  n,  N  C,  Mar 
Law  : 

An  Autumn  Circuit,  C,  Mar 
Lefroy,  Edw.  Cracroft,  J.  A.  Symonds  on.  New 
R.  Mar 

Leighton,  Sir.  F.,  C  S  J,  Mar. 
L*-per  Hosbltal  of  th*  Moravian  Church  at 

Jerusalem,  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Hamilton,  Mis  R, 

Feb 
Lifeboats : 

The  Deal  Boatman,  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Treanor, 
L  H.  Mar 
Li  Hung  Chang,  L  H,  Mar 
Linton,  Sir  James,  Portraits  of,  Str.  Feb 
Literature  and  Life  on  the  Modern  English 

Stage,  by  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt,  Ig,  Mar 
London : 

Repayment  of  the.  Metropolitan  Debt,  A. 

Hoare  on,  N  C,  Mar 
London  of  George  II.,  by  W.  Besart,  Harp. 

Mar 

London  County  Council,  see  under  County 
Councils 

Longfellow's     "  GoHen    Legend"    and  its 

Analogues.  P  L,  Feb 
Lotus  Land,  by  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg\  Mar 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell.  Harry  How  on,  Str.  F»*b 
Madagascar :  The  Military  Situation,   F  R. 
Mar 

Manning,  Cardinal, 
Ly,  Feb 

J.  G.  Kenyon  and  Orby  Shipley  on.  C  W. 
Feb 

C.  Kegan  Paul  on,  N  H,  Mar 

Maori  Race.  John  Thornton  on,  Ch.  Mis  L  Mar 

Medals,  C  J,  Mar 

Meredith,  George, 
"  His  Tragic  Comedians,"  Ly,  Feb 
His  Poems,  Prof.  Dowden  on,  F  R,  Msr 
His  Method  and  Teaching,  by  W.  J.  Dawson, 
Y  M.  Mar 

Microscope,  H.  O.  Doremus  on,  Horn  R,  Feb 
Missions :  Mi  _  _ 

A  Moravian  Anniversary,  Mis  R,  Feb 

Rtcollect'oos  of  a  Bengal  Missionary,  by  Rev. 
A.  P.  Neele,  C>  Mis  I.  Mar 

Progress  of  thfe  Ohurch  in  the  Tat  Chow  Dis- 
trict. Mid-China.  Rev.  J.  C.  Hoare  on, 
Ch  Mis  I,  Mar 
Montecatini,  the  Italian  Karlsbad,  by  Dr.  J.  P. 

Steele,  Esq,  Feb   „ 

Monvel,  Jacques  de.  An  Old  Actor,  T  B.  Mar 
Mosses.  British,  Justice  Fry  on,  K,  Mar 
Music  Halls : 

Variety— Patter,  by  J.  K.  Jerome,  I.  Mar 
Muslini  Hell,  by  J.  Mew,  N  C,  M«r 

Napoleon  III.  at  Sedan,  by  A.  Forbes,  N  C,  Mar 
National  Insurance,  see  under  Insurance 
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of  Natural 
t  by  B.  M 
Wood,  SunM. 
'and  Ocean,  by 

i,  by  E.  B.  South- 


ing the  American  Navy,  H.  P.  Maw- 
A.R.  on,  Llpp,  Mar 

A.  AJ  gland  Country  Life  Sixty  Years  Ago,  by 
<*?  fi.  A.  Kebler.  N  E  M,  Feb 
w  Forest : 

The  New  Forest  and  the  War  Office,  by  J. 

King,  W  R.  Mar 
Sport  in  the   New  Forest,   by   Hon.  G, 

Laseeliea,  New  R,  Mar 
The  New  Forest  under  Fire,  by  F.  H.  Candy, 
G  M,  Mar 

Nicaragua  Canal.  W.  Miller  and  Capt.  W.  L. 

Merry  on,  F,  Feb 
Nitrate  Fields  of  Chill,  C.  M.  Aikman  on, 

Black.  Mar 
Olympian  Religion,  W.  B.  Gladstone  on,  N  A  R, 

Feb 
Open  Spaces  : 

An  Open  Space  for  Deptford,  A.  Clarke  on, 
N  Ni  Mar 

Opium  Monopoly  in  India,  Ch  Mis  I,  Mar 
Paderewski :  A  Critical  Study,  by  Fanny  M. 

Smith,  C  M,  Mar 
Palestine : 

Industries  of  the  Holy  Land,  by  Rev.  W.  M. 

Statbam,  Sun  M,  Mar 
Wauderings  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  A.  Gates, 

Sun  M.  Mar 
Parliamentary : 
A  Grave  Constitutional  Question,  Nat  R. 

Mar 

The  Speaker's  Mace,  H.  M.  Condall  on,  E  I, 
Mar 

The  Stranger  in  the  House,  Mac,  Mar 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law : 

The  Oppression  of  the  Worthy  Poor,  by  J. 
Lee,  Chap  R.  Feb 
Persia: 

The  Geographical  Society's  New  Map,  Hon. 
G.  Curzon  on,  P  R  G  S,  Feb 
Pessimism,  American,  by  G.  Bradford,  A  M, 
Mar 

Phillips,  Wendell,  and  his  Letters  to  Lydia 

Maria  Child,  N  EM,  Feb 
Photography  and  Athletics,  by  W.  I.  L.  Adams, 

Plagiarism,  W.  H.  Pollock  on.  Nat  R.  Mar 
Platform  Speaking,  G.  O.  Morgan  cn,  W  R, 
Mar 

Postal  System  of  India,  C  J,  Mar 

Prayer  Book  of  the  Lay  People  in  the  Middle 

Ages,  H.  Littlehales,  Ant,  Mar 
Preaching  : 

Elements  of  Effective  Preaching,  by  Rev. 
R.  T.  Cross,  Horn  R.  Feb. 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  and  Civilisation, 

by  G.  H.  Schodde,  Horn  R.  Feb 
Provence,  Peasant  Sjngs  of,  M  P,  Mar 
Psychical  Research : 
Hvpnotism  and  Psychical  Research,  by  B.  O. 

Flower,  A,  Feb 
Theosophy  and  Psychical  Research,  by  W. 

King*  land,  Luc,  Feb 
Subliminal  Consciousness,  by    F.  W.  H. 

Myers,  Psy  R,  Feb 
Clairvoyance,  by  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  Psy  R, 
Feb 

A  Visit  to  Kalmar,  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 

Psy  R,  Feb 
Movement   of   Objects  without  Contact, 

F.  W.  H.  Myers  on.  Psy  R,  Feb 

Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Red  Men,  0  D,  Feb 
A  Decide  of  Southern  Progress,  by  J.  W. 

Caldwell,  Bel  M.Feb 
Future  Possibilities  of  the  South,  by  W.  A. 

McClean,  Bel  M,  Feb 
The  Solidarity  of  the  Race,  by  H.  Wood,  A, 

Feb 

Railways/see  also  nnder  United  States  : 
One  Hundred  Miles  an  Hour,  by  Chas.  R. 

Deacon,  Llpp,  Mar 
The  Limitations  of  Fast  Running  in  Locomo- 
tives, M.  N.  Forney  on,  Scrlb,  Mar 
Tram-speed  a  Question  of  Transportation,  by 
T.  N.  Bly,  Scrib,  Mar 


A  Practical  Experiment  in  Speed,  H.  W. 

Webb  on,  Scrib.  Mar 
The  Farmer  and  Railway  Legislation,  H.  C. 

Adams  on,  C  M,  Mar 
A  Night  Ride  on  the  "  Flying  Scotchman," 

Str.  Feo 

Rembrandt  as  Educator,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Bierwith, 

A  R,  Feb 
Rtooardson,  Dr.  B.  W.,  Y  M,  Mar 
Rome : 

Prehistoric  Rome,  Galon  I.  Taylor  on,  Ant. 
Mar 

Roumania,  Queen  of  (Carmen  Sylva),  J.  W. 

Wylie  on,  Bel  M,  Feb 
Royal  Mews,  Jas.  Forrest  on,  E  I,  Mar 
Rural  Life : 

Hodge  and  His  Parson,  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Taylor, 
N  C,  Mar 
Ruskin,  John : 
His  "  For*  Clavigera,"  W  L,  Mar 
Hii  Letters  to  His  Secretary,  New  R,  Mar 
Ruskin  and  Carlyle  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by 

W.  Smith,  Iff,  Mar 
Ruskin's  Marks  in  Carlyle s    "Past  and 
Present,"  W  L,  M«r 
Russell,  Dr.,  of  M*ynooth,  Ir  M.  Mar 
Russell,  T.  W„  on  Iri<h  Education,  by  Arch- 
bishop Walsh,  F  R.  liar 
Russia: 

The  Famine  and  the   Revolution,  by  S. 

Stepuiak,  F  R,  liar 
Famine  Relief  in  Samara,  by  N.  Shishkoff, 

N  C.  Mar 

Harvest  Tide  on  the  Volga,  by  Miss  Hapgood, 
A  M,  Mar 

Caucasus  Exploration,  by  D.  W.  Freshfield, 
P  R  G  S,  Feb 
Russia,  Tzar  of,  W.  T.  Stead  on,  by  D.  G, 

Ritchie,  W  R,  Mar 
St.  Andrew's  City,  Black,  Mar 
St.  Paul's,  M.  G.  von  Rensselar  on,  C  M,  Mar 
Sand,  George,  by  B.  Jerrold,  Fr  L,  Mar 
Sanitary  Science.  Growth  of,  T  B,  Mar 
Schaffhausen,  Fr  L,  Mar 

Scientific  Theology  and  the  Church  of  To-day, 

by  Prof.  Pfleiderer,  A  R,  Feb 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  on,  by 

W.  Smith,  Ig,  Feb 
Scottish  Reformation,  Duke  of   Argyll  on, 

Scots.  Msr 

Selborne  and  Its  Wild  Flowers,  Rev.  J.  Vaughan 

on,  Long,  Mar 
Sense-Culture,  W.  A.  Smith  on,  Vic,  Mar 
Shakespeare : 

Hamlet  and  the  Modern  Stage,  M.  Morris  on, 
Mac,  Mar 

Shakespearian  Criticism,  Shake,  Jan 
Singleton,  an  Old  English  Township,  by  B. 

Herford,  A  M,  Mar 
Smith,  Gold  win,  E  Wiman  on,  Bel  M,  Feb 
Social  Changes  in  Fifty  Years,  Countess  of  York 

on,  N  C,  Mar 
South  Shields  Museum  :  Archaeology,  R.  Blair 

on.  Ant,  Mar 
Spain  and  Her  Debts,  I  R.  Feb 
Spain,  King  Alphonso  XII.  of,  M.  de  Blowitz 

on,  Harp.  Mar 
Spanish  Inquisition,  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith  on.  M, 

Mar 

Spencer,  Herbert,  W.  H.  Hudson  on,  A.  Feb 
Sport  in  the  New  Forest,  by  Hon.  G.  Lascelles, 

New  R.  Mar 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  C.  H.: 

Clifford,  Dr.  on,  R  C,  Feb 

Bishoo  Boyd  Carpenter  on,  C  R,  Mar 

Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  on,  E  I,  Mar 
Squirrels,  Grey,  E.  Ingersoll  on,  Harp.  Mar 
State  Borrowing,  E.  W.  Burton  on,  G  B.  Feb 
Stephen,  J.  K.,  Oscar  Browning  on,  Bkman, 

Mar 

8trawberry  Hill  and  th«  Countess  Waldegrave, 

by  A.  Badeau,  Cos.  Mar 
Stuart,  Elizabeth,  Baroness  S.  I.  de  Zuylen  de 

Nyevelt  on,  Nat  R,  Mar 
Sunday  Closing,  sea  under  Temperance 
Swedenborg  and  Modern  Philosophy,  by  C.  S. 

Boswell,  Nat  R.  Mar 
Teck,  Princess  Victoria  of,  Portraits  of,  Str, 

Feb. 

Telephone  and  the  Post  Office,  by  Duke  of 

Marlborough,  New  R.  Mar 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic : 
The  Crux  of  the  finnday  Closing  Question,  by 

W.  T.  Stead,  Wei  R,  Mar 
The  Case  of  St.  Timothy,  by  Rev.  J.  W. 

Horsley,  Sun  M,  Mar 
College  Students  at  Harvard  as  Rom  Sellers, 
W.  X.  Garrison  on,  OD,  Feb 


Theatres  and  the  Drama  t 
An  Independent  Theatre,  B.  Fuller  on,  Llpp*. 
Mar 

The  Independent  or  Free  Theatre  of  New- 
York.  J.  L.  Ford  on,  Lipp.  Mar 
Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts,  W.  F.  Apthorn* 

on.  Scrib,  Mar 
Tolstoi,  Count : 
The  Philanthropist  of  the  Russian  Famine, 

Mrs.  Tyvle  Mayo  on,  Vic.  Mar 
Trout-fishing: 
W.  B.  Hodgson  on.  Nat  R.  Mar 
Trout  of  the  Chalk  Stream,  by  Rev.  B.  G. 

Johns,  G  W,  Mar 
Tyrol  Charterhouse,  M,  Howitt  on,  G  W,  Mar 
United  States : 
A  Political  Parallel,  AM.  Mar 
Danger  Ahead,  by  R.  S.  T*>lor,  A,  Feb 
Perils  of  Our  National  Elections,  by  G.  F. 

Edmunds,  F.  Feb  ^ 
The  Choice  of  Presidential  Elfctions,  by  E. 

J.  Phelps.  F.  Feb 
Tammany  Hall  and  the  Democracy,  by  B. 

Croker,  N  AR.Feb 
Can  Our  National  Banks  Be  Made  Safer  ?  by 

B.  S.  Lacey,  N  A  R.  Feb 

Bank  Qlroulation  and  Free  Coinage,  by  J.  J. 

Knox,  F.  Feb 
Protection,  Historically  Considered,  by  J.  D. 

Miller,  Bel  M,  Feb 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 

I  R,  Feb 

Lake  Commerce  and  Ways  to  the  Sea,  by 

C.  K.  Davis,  F,  Feb. 

A  Great  Domain  by  Irrigation,  by  J.  N_ 
Irwin,  F,  Feb 

The  Water  Route  From  Chicago  to  the  Ocean, 
Lieut.  C.  C.  Rogerson,  Scrib,  Mar 

Suppression  of  Lotteries  by  Taxation,  by  H. 
White.  F,  Feb 

The  Virginia  of  the  Revolutionary  Period,  by 
W.  W.  Henry,  M  A  H.  Feb 

•Slavery  in  the  Territories  Historically  Con- 
sidered, by  J.  C.  Wflliog  M  A  H,  Feb 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  by  J.  Ralph,  Harp,. 
Mar; 

Middle  Georgia  Rural  Life,  R.  M.  Johnson  on,. 
C  M.  Mar 

The  Old  National  Road,  by  W.  B.  McCann, 
Fr  L,  Mar 

Universal  Language,  C.  R.  Haines  on,  Macv  * 

Mar 
Universities : 
A  New  State  University,  by  S.  H.  Bonlt, 

W  R,  Mar 

College  Students  at  Harvard  as  Rum  Sellers, 
W.L.  Garrison  on,  0  D,  Feb 

New  York  University,  by  O.  A.  Bill,  Fr  L,  Mar 
Village  Life  in  France  and  England,  by  Rev. 

W.  Tuckwell.  C  R.  Mar 
Vivisection,  L.  J.  Wallace  on,  W  R,  Mar 
War  Office.  C  S  J.  Mar 

Weather  Watchers  and  Their  Work,  Str,  Feb 
Webb,  Captain,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Feb 
Welsh  County  Councils,  by  W.  O.  Brlgetocke. 

Wei  R,  Mar 
Welsh  Language  in  Education,  by  B.  G. 

Brans,  WelR.  Mar 
Western  Song  Men,  Rev.  S.  Bar.ng  Gould  on, 

E  I,  Mar 
West  Indies : 
Patchwork  in  Black  and  White,  by  Lady 

Blake.  Nat  R,  Mar 
West  Indies  as  a  Winter  Resort,  The,  by  H.  P. 

Abell,  W  R,  Mar 
Witchcraft  at  Salem,  by  W.  S.  Nevlns,  N  EM. 

Feb 

Women  and  Women's  Work  : 
Woman's  Suffrage :  A  Commonplace  Correc- 
tion, by  Miss  Orme.  Wei  R,  Mar 
Woman's  Place  in  Church  Work,  by  Mrs. 

Butler,  Mrs.  Amos,  and  Mrs.  Bramweil 

Booth,  R  C,  Feb 
The     London    Woman's    Political  Life, 

Elisabeth  R.  Pennell  on.  Chaut.  Mar 
Partisans  of  the  Wild  Women,  by  Mrs.  Lynn 

Linton,  N  C.  Mar 
What  Women    Owe    to    Inventions,  by 

Margaret  N.  Wiahard,  Chaut,  Mir 
The  Physical  Insensibility  of  Women,  by 

Prof.  Lombroso,  F  R,  Mar 
Teaching  as  a  Profession  for  Women,  by  M.  T. 

Wallas,  MP.  Mar 
Dressmaking  as  a  Trade.  GOP,  Mar 
New  BmpWraents  for  Girls,  by  Sophia  F.  A 

Caulfeild,  G  0  P.  Mar 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry.  F.  Watson  on,  G  M.  Mar 
Wynne,  Frances,  ir  M,  Mar 
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ARTICLES 


j      Further  Reminiscences  of  Carlyle; 
Gavnn  Duffy. 
More  Tributes  to  Mr.  Spurgeon. 
Do  the  Dead  Return?   An  Apparition  of  Mrs. 
Booth. 

"Willie"!  A  Cruel  Character  Sketch  of  the 

German  Emperor. 
The  First  Step  to  Federation;  By  Mr.  R.  T. 

Reld,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
The  iMto  u  of  Paris;  A  Dream  of  3,000  A.D. 
Wanted,    200,000    Emigrants;    By  Michael 

l)aritt. 
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Why  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  Impossible ;  Manifesto 

By  Mr.  Guinness  Rogers. 
Early  Struggles  of  Louisa  Aleott. 
The  Home  Rule  Crisis  in  Norway. 
The  First  of  Living  Baptists. 
Dreams  and  Dreaming:  a  Remarkable  Pre- 
monition. 

Some  Leading  Journalists  of  To-Day.  With 
Portraits. 

Our  Australian  Edition.— A  Prize  of  Ten 
Guineas. 
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CONOREVE'S 


In  Bottles,  In.  l|d«  Be,  *d,  4ft.  6<L,  and  lie,  may  be  hud  of  ail 
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it-rom  a  photograph  by  Frtke,  Cardiff.) 


MR.  JOHR  WILSON,  M.P. 


April  i,  1892. 
March  has  been  an  eventful  month  both 
Despotism.  at  nom^  and  abroad.  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  appraise  the  relative  importance 
of  events  when  they  are  still  so  recent  as  to  afford 
material  for  the  latest  news  in  the  daily  papers.  Still 
it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  events  of  March 
indicate  a  distinct  and  it  may  be  a  decisive  trend  in 
the  direction  of  Collectivism.  "  The  individual  withers 
and  the  State  is  more  and  more."  This  tendency 
reveals  itself  in  all  countries,  and  it  affects  all  parties. 
We  see  it  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in 
Rome.  It  may  be  registered  as  much  in  the  mind 
of  those  who  are  struggling  against  it  as  in  the 
attitude  of  those  who  hail  it  as  the  dawn  of  the 
coming  day.  The  masses  of  mankind  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  power  lies  within  their  grasp.  Their 
fingers  are  contracting  round  the  sceptre,  and  we  may 
count  ourselves  fortunate  indeed  if  we  avoid  the  New 
Despotism. 


MR.  BKRJAMIW  PICKARD. 

(From,  a  photograph  by  Gothard,  BamsUy.) 

ExIt  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  interesting  con- 
Llberty  versation,  which  is  reported  elsewhere, 
Coercion!  declares  that  the  key  to  the  political 
development  of  his  remarkable  career  is  to  be  found 
in  the  progressive  realisation  of  the  fact  that  liberty 
is  a  good  in  itself.  The  human  race  at  this  moment 
seems  to  be  moving  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  So 
far  from  regarding  liberty  as  a  good  in  itself,  it  seems 
to  be  regarded  in  many  influential  quarters  as  the 
sum  of  all  villainies.  For  a  man  to  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own,  even  with  his  own  limbs,  seems  likely 
to  be  regarded  before  long  as  almost  as  monstrous  an 
assertion  of  arbitrary  wilfulness  as  the  right  claimed  by 
landlords  sixty  years  ago  to  dispose  at  will  of  the  votes 
of  their  tenants.  Hence,  for  the  watchword  of  Eman- 
cipation, which  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  last  genera- 
tion,there  has  been  substituted  the  formula  of  Restraint. 
The  key  to  the  Promised  Land,  it  is  now  believed  by 
the  new  depositaries  of  power,  is  not  Freedom,  but 
Coercion.    There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.    It  is 
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the  familiar  delusion  which  besets  every  man  when 
first  he  finds  within  his  grasp  the  beneficent  whip,  or 
can  enforce  his  will  by  the  all-persuading  gallows.  Our 
democracy — Socialist,  Liberal  and  Progressive,  or  what 
you  pleas-  -is  collectively  pretty  much  the  same  at 
heart  as  Peuer  the  Great  or  the  Prussian  Frederick. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  new  despotism  and 
the  old  seems  like  to  the  difference  between  the 
yoke  of  Rehoboam  and  the  yoke  of  Solomon.  We  may 
be  about  to  transfer  our  allegiance  from  King  Log  to 
King  Stork. 

Of  this  drift  in  events  the  most  notable 
Capitulation,  symptoms  in  March  were  the  sudden 

capitulation  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  the 
majority  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the   House  of 
Commons  to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  and  the  decisive 
victory  gained  by  the  Progressives  in  the  London 
County  Council  elections.    Of  the  two,  the  former 
afforded  as  much  ground   for  misgiving  as  the 
latter  affords  ground  for  congratulation.  Whether 
or    not    it    be    right    and  prudent  and  neces- 
sary  for    the  voting    majority — that   is   to  say, 
one- half  of  the  electorate  plus  one,  to  have  the  power 
which  the  Tzars  never  claimed  of  denying  x>  every 
citizen  the  right  to  labour  more  than  one-third  of  the 
day,  it  is  a  question  which  goes  down  to  the  roots  of 
things,  and  should  have  been  debated  with  at  least  as 
much  care  as  the  regulation  of  local  government  in 
Ireland.    It  involves  among  other  trifles  the  break 
up  and  reconstitution  of  the  Liberal  party.  As, 
however,  it  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  securing  a 
somewhat  heavier  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  at 
the  coming  election,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  marched  gaily 
into  the  lobby  for  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  carrying 
with  him   ninety-nine   Liberals,  while  thirty-three 
voted  on  the  other  side  with  Mr.  Morley.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone did  not  vote. 

"  The  division,"  said  Mr.  Morley  at  Sale. 
The  Division  ,    c.  '         c  .  J 

on  the  Eight  on  March  30th,    of  a  week  ago  may  in 
Hours  BUI.    4.1     c  i  r  J-  *    u  • 

the  fulness  of  time  prove  to  have  signa- 
lised a  new  departure  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  point  to 
a  new  distribution  of  political  force,  and  to  be  a 
memorable  landmark  in  the  history  and  the  aims, 
the  structure  and  the  composition,  of  English  political 
parties."  It  may  or  it  may  not.  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
of  course,  and  the  front  Benchmen  who  voted  for  the 
Bill,  would  have  sat  on  the  fence  a  little  longer  if 
they  had  not  beiieved  they  could  afford  to  play  tricks 
with  the  question.  It  is,  they  say,  only  a  Miner's 
Bill.  There  is  no  question  of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill 
tor  all  classes  of  labour.  Besides,  the  Bill  was 
iertain  to  be  rejected— it  was,  in  fact,  thrown  out 


by  a  majority  of  112.  Therefore,  considering  all 
things,  the  capitulation  took  place  in  due  form.  Mr. 
Pickard,  Mr.  Abraham,  and  the  Collectivist  school 
generally  have  reason  to  rejoice  over  a  defeat  which 
has  delivered  into  their  hands  as  prisoners  of  war 
our  Dugald  Dalgetty  and  all  his  men.  Their  satis- 
faction will,  however,  be  dashed  with  some  chagrin  if 
it  should  turn  out,  as  is  not  improbable,  that  what  is 
called  the  new  Radicr  i;sm  should  render  impossible 
the  formation  of  a  new  Liberal  Ministry.  Great, 
however,  is  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  our  political 
Micawbers  no  doubt  pip  their  faith  upon  something 
turning  up  to  extricate  them  from  their  present 
dilemma. 

The  victory  of  the  Progressives  in  the 
County  Ii°nd°n  County  Council  election  was  a 
Council  very  brilliant  and  a  very  satisfactory 
Election,  ^[qqq  Gf  WOrk.  Here  there  was  no  leap 
in  the  dark,  or  more  or  less  tricky  wire-pulling, 
but  a  plain  straightforward  issue  fought  out 
fairly  to  the  end.  The  Moderates  were 
simply  v  dipped  out  of  the  field,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  richly  deserved  their  defeat.  Their 
array  of  candidates  was  beneath  contempt,  they 
had  neither  principles,  nor  leaders,  nor  inspiring 
enthusiasm.  Their  opponents  had  every  advantage 
that  a  party  could  enjoy,  including  the  opposition  of 
the  Times  and  three-fourths  of  the  London  papers. 
As  a  result,  the  Progressives  simply  romped  in,  and 
the  municipal  socialists  do  not  as  yet  know 
whether  they  are  standing  on  their  heads  or 
their  heels.  The  stern  logic  of  events  will 
soon  correct  any  extravagances  in  which  they  may 
be  tempted  to  indulge,  and  in  grappling  with  the 
immense  arrears  of  work  that  is  necessary  to  be 
undertaken  before  London  is  brought  up,  say,  to  t\e 
level  of  Glasgow,  there  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
Progressive  majority  usefully  employed  until  the 
close  of  the  century.  The  result  of  the  po1!  has  been 
very  salutary  to  the  Thersites  of  Printing  House 
Square  and  its  claque. 

If  in  England  and  in  its  capital  events 
TheF^er's  prove  the  strength  of  the  currents  that  is 
Reverse.    runnui&  m  the  direction  of  Collectivity, 

whether  municipal  or  national,  the  same 
tendency  has  made  itself  manifest  in  an  altogether 
different  form  in  the  Prussian  Parliament.  The  most 
conspicuous  individuality  in  Europe  for  some  time 
past  has  been  the  Emperor  Wilhelm.  In  the  midst 
of  the  leaden  rule  of  collective  mediocrity,  the  young 
Kaiser  has  swaggered  in  jackboots  and  epaulets  as  the 
personification  of  personal  power.    He  was  a  kind  oi 
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military  Grand  Lama — the  supreme  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  modern  civilisation.  But  he,  even  he,  has 
had  to  succumb  to  the  universal  rule  by  which  the 
will  of  the  common  man,  who  is  counted  by  the 
million,  is  stronger  than  the  will  of  the  most  un- 
common of  men  who  is  only  one  man  after  all.  The 
Emperor  last  month  experienced  his  first  serious 
reverse.  The  Bill  that  was  to  convert  the  Prussian 
•schools  into  denominational  strongholds  for  an 
aggressive  campaign  against  the  atheistic  for- 
tress of  the  Social  Democrats,  was  advocated 
hy  him,  and  by  his  ministers,  as  if  the  salvation-  of 
society  depended  upon  its  passing.  But  the  opposi- 
tion which  it  excited  was  so  universal  that  the 
Emperor  has  given  way.  The  Prussian  Ministry  has 
been  reconstituted — General  Caprivi,  who  in  future 
will  confine  himself  to  the  duties  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  ceases  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Count  Eulenberg.  Von 
.Zedlitz  retires  into  private  life,  and  within  a  month  of 


COUNT  BULBNBBBG. 


-the  Brandenburg  speech  its  author  was  meditating  in 
semi-retirement  at  Hubertusstock  upon  the  vanity  of 
human  expectations. 


The  New 
French 
Ministry. 


The  individual,  even  when  crowned  and 
sceptred  in  Germany,  has  been  somewhat 
rudely  suppressed.  In  France  the  domina- 
tion of  the  nonentities  has  secured  the  most  con- 
spicuous triumph  in  the  ministerial  crisis  v/hich  made 
JM.  Loubet  Prime  Minister.    The  motive  of  the  crisis 


From  a  photograph  by) 


M.  LOUBBT. 


[Chilli,  Parti. 


was  a  desire  to  remove  M.  Constans,  the  one  strong 
individuality  in  the  Republic,  from  his  seat  i.i  the 
Cabinet,  The  pretext  chosen  was  a  question  con- 
nected with  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  The 
Roman  church  is  chiefly  serviceable  to  the  Republic 
as  affording  convenient  opportunities  for  ministerial 
crises.  To  alter  the  personnel  of  an  administration 
it  is  necessary  to  defeat  the  Government  of  the 
day  upon  some  ostensibly  public  question. 
To  discover  such  questions  in  the  secular  sphere  of 
mundane  policy  might  be  inconvenient  and  even 
dangerous.  It  would  be  possible  no  doubt  to  overturn 
a  Ministry  on  a  vote  as  to  the  length  of  the  tiose  of 
the  man  in  the  moon,  but  a  certain  respect  must  be 
paid  to  the  decorum  of  political  controversy.  The 
Frenchman  is  nothing  if  not  ingenious,  and  he  has 
discovered  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  an 
endless  series  of  convenient  opportunities  for 
creating  crises  whenever  the  hunger  for  portfolios 
grows  acute,  without  in  the  least  degree  affecting 
the  regular  course  of  administrative  routine.  There 
is  a  debate,  a  division,  a  new  Ministry,  and  then 
everything  goes  on  exactly  as  before,  neither  Rome 
nor  the  Republic  being  a  penny  the  worse. 

In  France,  however,  the  disappearance 

Anarchists  0f  ^£  Constans  has  been  marked  by  a 
in  Action.  . 

sudden  outbreak  of    dynamite.  lue 

individual  may  wither,  but  against  the  new  Radicalism 

there  is  always  available  the  new  explosives  which 
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havo  been  used  with  deadly  effect  against  the  old 
lesi>otism.  Paris  has  been  startled  by  a  series  of 
dynamite  outrages,  planned  and  executed  by  a  small 
knot  of  Anarchists,  of  whom  one  Ravachol,  or  Leger, 
whose  real  name  is  Koenigstein,  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief.  In  Ravachol  -  Koenigstein  we 
have  the  supreme  type  of  the  individual  in 
revolt.  He  was  a  bastard  to  begin  with,  disinherited 
from  birth.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  daring,  reckless 
criminal,  thief,  coiner,  murderer,  and  anarchist,  who, 
having  completely  denuded  himself  of  all  fear  of  God 
or  of  man,  has  arrived  at  that  stage  of  depraved 
development  when  society  can  only  mend  him  by 
ending  him  by  the  summary  process  of  the  guillotine. 
Ravachol's  last  exploit  was  to  explode  a  heavy  package 
of  dynamite  on  the  staircase  of  the  second  floor  of  a 
house  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy  where  the  Assistant  Public 
Prosecutor  lived.  By  a  marvel  no  one  was  killed, 
but  the  whole  house,  a  building  with  eighty-three 
windows,  was  so  shattered  from  garret  to  basement 
that  its  occupants,  when  once  they  were  extricated, 
were  not  permitted  to  return  even  to  remove  their 
clothes  and  valuables.  The  French  Chamber  promptly 
passed  a  law  decreeing  death  to  those  who  use 
explosives  in  this  fashion,  and  the  foreign  Anarchists 
have  been  banished  from  Paris.  But  Society  has 
received  a  shock  which  will  be  felt  for  some  time  to 
come.  If  these  things  had  happened  in  Russia  of 
course  our  glib  moralists  could  have  explained  it  all. 
But  in  the  Republic  ! 

The  fact  is  that  to  men  of  a  certain  type 
LuriaUcs1  *ne  difference  between  Autocracies  and 

Republics  is  absolutely  immaterial.  They 
are  at  war  with  society,  and  society  is  not  without 
excuse  when  it  treats  them  to  the  scant  shrift  awarded 
to  the  mad  dog.  Ravachol- Leger- Koenigstein  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  much  more  respectable  criminal 
than  the  extraordinary  murderer  whose  exploits  have 
filled  the  papers  all  last  month.  Deeming,  it  is  true, 
did  not  by  any  formal  declaration  levy  war  on 
society.  He  simply  cut  the  throats  of  his  wives 
and  his  children  and  then  buried  them  out 
of  sight  beneath  the  concrete  with  which 
he  cemented  his  kitchen.  The  precise  number 
of  his  victims  has  not  been  ascertained.  He 
appears  to  be  a  more  deliberate  and  domesticated 
specimen  of  the  homicidal  genus  which  has  Jack 
the  Ripper  as  its  leading  representative.  For  such 
men  society  can  only  prescribe  in  two  ways.  There  is 
either  the  swift  and  summary  gallows,  or  there  is  the 
cell  in  an  asylum  for  criminal  lunatics.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  if  we  gauge 


human  turpitude  by  the  degree  of  human  anguish 
and  moral  torture  which  is  inflicted  by  a  crime, 
the  man  who  sacrifices  woman  after  woman  to  his 
lawless  passion,  and  flings  them  to  a  living  death  on 
the  streets  is  a  wretch  compared  with  whom  Deeming 
and  Jack  the  Ripper  are  philanthropists.  Who  is 
there  who  would  not  rather  have  his  daughter  under 
the  cement  of  Rainhill  than  on  the  pavements  of 
London  ?  But  while  Deeming  is  hurried  to  the  gallows, 
the  seducer  and  the  adulterer  are  by  many  acclaimed 
as  fit  and  proper  candidates  for  Parliament. 

Society,  however,  seldom  hangs  the  right 
people.  Last  month  the  gallows  had 
several  victims  in  England,  including  two 
whose  fate  created  some  considerable  stir.  Two 
poachers,  being  caught  red-handed,  fought  their  captors, 
and  overpowering  them,  bashed  in  their  heads  as 
they  lay  senseless  on  the  ground.  For  this  offence 
they  were  tried,  sentenced,  and  hanged.  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  was  assailed  with  persistent  appeals 
for  a  reprieve,  stuck  to  his  gui.s,  or  rather  to  his 
gallows,  and  the  men  were  hanged.  The  incident  is 
usefid  as  indicating  the  advertising  value  of  the 
hangman.  If  the  poachers  had  merely  been 
sentenced  to  the  living  grave  of  penal  servitude  not  a 
Member  of  Parliament  would  have  said  a  word.  It  is 


Hanging 
and  its 
Uses. 
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only  when  the  law  proposes  to  take  life  that  any  one 
pays  any  attention.  In  theory,  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment can  always  he  reconsidered  and  altered.  In  practice 
this  amounts  to  practically  nothing.  Once  in  gaol 
you  are  as  much  forgotten  as  if  you  were  buried  alive. 
Lven  when  scores  of  thousands  petition  the  Home 
Office  to  undo  the  ghastly  injustice  of  such  a  sentence 
as  that  passed  upon  Fanny  Gane,  the  Home  Secretary 
cannot  be  stirred  to  action.  It  needs  a  hanging  now 
and  then  to  compel  the  public  to  realise  what  law 
courts  mean,  and  how  frightful  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  make  or  maintain  an  un  j  ust  law.  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  last  month,  having  to  sentence  a  man  who 
had  been  guilty  of  some  gross  crime,  committed  while 
under  the  influence  of  drink  supplied  to  him  after  he 
was  already  drunk,  put  the  publican  who  supplied 
the  drink  into  the  dock  and  lectured  him  upon  his 
responsibility.  It  is  the  only  good  thing  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  has  ever  been  known  to  do  since  he  was 
made  a  Judge.  He  may  with  advantage  carry  it 
further.  If  he  were  to  put  the  father  in  the  dock 
the  next  time  he  has  to  sentence  a  distracted  girl  for 
infanticide  or  for  concealment  of  birth,  he  would  do 
something  to  afconn  for  many  of  his  shortcomings  on 
the  Bench. 


DR.  VAUGHAN. 
(from  a  photograph  by  Russ*U  and  Sons.) 

The  Saints  have  not  delivered  us  from 
sSS2i2sorS  Herberfc  of   Salford.     Bishop  Vaughan 

is  now  Archbishop  of  Westminster  by 
grace  of  the  Pope,  and  we  must  e'en  make  the  best 
of  him.  But  bad  is  the  best,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  were  most  in  sympathy  with  the 
Oardinal.    No  one  denies  that  Dr.  Vaughan  is  clever. 


But  whereas  the  Cardinal  was  catholic,  his  successor 
is  only  a  Catholic,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  to  boot.  He 
will  no  doubt  do  the  hierarchical  part  of  his 
duties  punctually  enough.  He  is  zealous  and  diligent, 
and  will  compass  heaven  and  earth,  and  raise  the 
other  place  also,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  resolve  not 
to  allow  one  small  ragged  waif  or  stray  to  fall  within 
the  clutches  of  Dr.  Barnardo.  But  of  the  weightier 
matters  of  social  peace,  and  justice,  and  liberty  ? 
Ah,  well !  he  will  have  time  t3  think  of  such  things 
when  he  is  done  hunting  the  gnats  of  kidnapping 
proselytisers  whose  ill-regulated  zeal  may  perhaps 
cost  Mother  Church  here  and  there  a  child  or  two. 
For  the  great  secular  world  outside,  which 
regards  all  this  soul-grabbing,  whether  of  the 
little  Mortara  or  of  the  Dr.  Barnardo  variety, 
with  frank  disgust,  the  thought  of  such  a  man  sitting 
in  the  chair  of  Manning  is  somewhat  of  a  desecra- 
tion. Imagine  Mr.  Chamberlain  placed  by  some 
irresistible  edict  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  position,  and  you 
can  form  some  kind  of  idea  of  the  dismay  with  which 
the  Pope's  decision  has  been  received  in  London. 

In  Parliament  the  most  important  item 
In*la!!lia*  to  note  is  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  recovered 

himself,  and  even  the  most  confident 
persons  who  last  month  confidently  predicted  that  he 
had  been  found  out  and  discredited  for  ever  are  now 
beginning  to  see  that  they  have  reckoned  without 
their  host.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  man  with  a  clear  head 
and  a  cool  hand,  and  he  soon  roused  himself  to  the 
need  of  handling  the  reins  a  little  more  firmly  than 
he  seemed  disposed  to  do  at  first.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  month  there  was  a  general  lamentation  over  his 
action  in  connection  with  the  Mombasa  Railway 
Vote,  where  he  let  the  House  of  Commons  do  as  it 
pleased,  a  privilege  which  it  utilised  in  order  to  place 
him  in  a  minority.  On  the  v/hole,  however,  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  through  the  Session  with  some 
degree  of  credit  is  distinctly  improved.  The  Allot- 
ments Bill  has  been  read  a  second  time,  and  Mr. 
Ritchie  is  going  to  introduce  a  Bill  improving  the 
casual  wards,  so  as  to  make  them  less  hateful  to 
bond-Jide  working  men  in  search  of  a  job.  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  payment 
of  Members  of  Parliament.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  members  voted  in  favour  of  it ;  267  against  it. 
The  only  otber  notable  item  that  needs  mentioning 
in  the  Parliamentary  record  was  the  second  reading  of 
the  Eastbourne  Bill,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  repeal 
the  enactment  enabling  the  Town  Council  to  sup- 
press processions  with  musical  instruments  on  Sundays. 
The  array  of  lawyers  in  defence  of  the  Salvation 
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Army  was  extraordinary  and  almost  unprecedented, 
the  Solicitor-General  leading  off  on  behalf  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  being  supported  by  almost  every 
lawyer  of  note  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

There  have  been  three  members  expelled 
ParHament.  ^rom  tne  present  House  of  Commons — an 

almost  unprecedented  occurrence.  The 
anxiety  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  probity 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  Parliament  has  also  found 
expression  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  striking 
out  the  votes  of  three  directors  of  the  East  African 
Company  who  voted  in  favour  of  a  grant  of  £20,000 
for  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  railway  to  the  interior. 
Parliament  cannot  guard  too  closely  the  avenues  by 
tfhich  its  Members  may  be  corrupt  xl.  One  of  the 
most  satisfactory  items  of  information  received 
during  the  month  was  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Mr.  Mercier's  Government  in  the  Quebec  Elec- 
tion. Mr.  Mercier  was  accused  of  corruption,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  province  to  support  him  against  the 
interference  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  most 
sanguine  Conservatives  did  not  expect  a  majority  of 
more  than  twenty,  but  they  have  a  majority  of 
thirty -eight,  only  seventeen  Members  being  elected 
as  supporters  of  Iho  discredited  Liberal  leader.  Mr. 
Mercier  is  likely  to  be  prosecuted  for  stealing 
Provincial  Funds,  and  even  if  he  is  spared  that  last 
indignity,  the  action  of  the  constituencies  can  hardly 
fail  to  clear  the  air,  and  deter  Canadian  Ministers 
from  yielding  to  such  temptations. 

The  Behring  ^e  Behring  Sea  Seal  Question  is  now  in 
Aroi-  a  fair  way  of  settlement.  The  treaty 
referring  it  to  arbitration  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  sugges- 
tions for  solving  the  difficulties,  arising  from  the 
catching  of  seals  before  the  arbitrators  could  give 
their  award,  has  been  accepted  by  the  American 
Government.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  all  the 
more  so  because  there  seemed  at  one  time  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  President  Harrison  to — well,  to  behave 
to  us  as  offensively  as  we  behaved  to  the  Americans 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  son  and  Slide!  1  and  the  Trent.  I 
reproduce  on  the  opposite  page  a  cartoon  which 
resembles  only  too  closely  some  of  the  many  cartoons 
by  which  in  times  past  Punch  and  its  rivals 
have  done  their  best  or  worst  to  set  nations 
by  the  e  The  office  of  the  comic  journalists 

is  often  one  of  the  wickedest  undertaken  by 
mortal  men.  It  is,  no  doubt,  easier  to  make  an 
effective  cartoon  by  pandering  to  national  vanity,  or 
ministering  to  savage  animosity,  but  where  is  the 
moral  sense,  nay,  where  is  the  good  taste  of  such 


vulgarities  as  this  ?  We  make  no  complaint  of  the* 
artist  of  Judge.  We  see  in  him  only  the  reflection  of 
our  own  vice.  As  the  old  cock  crows  the  young 
one  learns.  But  as  we  hear  the  discordant  voice  of 
the  young  cockerel  it  may  well  give  us  pause. 

,m_  ei  „      I*  is  difficult  enough  for  men  to  live 
The  Strikes 

Untlie  together  in  brotherly  umon,  even  when 
fools  have  no  interest  in  pouring  oil  upon 
the  fire.  We  see  this  every  day  in  our  industrial  con- 
flicts. The  North  of  England  is  convulsed  by  two 
great  strikes.  Two  trades  unions,  the  engineers  md 
the  plumbers,  have  differed  about  the  justice  of  an  arbi- 
trator's award,  and  for  weeks  past  the  staple  industry  of 
Newcastle  has  been  paralysed.  Thousands  are  siarviag. 
&nd  no  mediator  seems  to  be  able  to  intervene.  In 
Durham  all  the  miners  are  out,  and  work  has  practically 
ceased  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees.  Seventy-thou- 
sand  miners  are  on  strike  against  a  threatened  reduction . 
Before  the  strike  is  over  they  will  have  sacrificed  more  in 
wages  than  the  reduction  would  have  amounted  to  in 
six  months.  Here  and  there  outbreaks  of  savage 
violence  have  occurred,  which  would  have  been  much 
worse  had  not  the  power  of  the  men  been  so  irresistible 
that  no  one  dreamt  of  resisting  it.  Yet  Durham  has 
been  for  twenty  years  the  district  where  arbitration 
and  conciliation  had  reigned  supreme.  To-day  the 
whole  county  Ls  convulsed,  and  in  the  strife  between 
master  and  man  not  even  Bishop  Westcott  dare 
attempt  to  interfere. 

The  death-roll  of  March  is  not  so  heavy 
FlWhftmamdas  that  of  January  and  February,  but  it 
contains  some  honoured  names.  Among 
these  the  best  known  are  Mr.  Freeman,  the  historian, 
and  Walt  Whitman,  the  poet.  Both  were  men  of 
strongly-marked  individuality ;  both  repeated  them- 
selves endlessly,  but  with  that  exception  there  was 
very  little  resemblance  between  them.  Mr.  Freeman t 
apart  from  his  merits  as  a  historian,  deserves  to  be 
held  in  grateful  memory  on  account  of  the  yeoman 
service  which  he  rendered  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
peace  in  the  great  crisis  of  1876.  His  death  of 
small-pox  at  Alicante,  when  his  colossal  history  ot 
Sicily  was  but  begun,  leaves  the  English  literary 
world  distinctly  poorer.  Walt  Whitman's  death  has 
long  been  expected.  He  has  Jelivered  his  message 
and  done  his  work. 


Oub  Photographs. — For  permission  to  engrave  our  por- 
traits of  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Sydney 
Uebb,  Mr.  W,  H.  Dickenson,  and  Mr.  McDougaU  we  have  t<t 
thank  the  photographers,  Messrs  Elliott  and  hry.  To  Mrs*?-*. 
Fradellc  and  Young  n  e  are  indebted  for  ph»tograplis  of  Mr. 
Beachcroft  nnd  Mr.  Harriton  :  to  Messrs.  Russell  and  Son* 
for  Mr.  J.  Williams  Bcnn  and  Mr.  John  Mutton;  and  tf 
Mr.  Richardson  (of  467 1  Battersea  Park  Road)  for  Mr.  John 
Burns. 
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DIARY  FOR  MARCH. 

WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  LEADING  MEN  WHO  HAVE  DIED 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Mar.  1.  The  Greek  Cabinet  dismissed  by  the 
King— New  Cabinet  formed  by  M.  Cou- 
sUntopoulo. 

Last  meeting  of  the  first  County  Council. 

The  Battleship  Hamxllies  launched  at 
Glasgow. 

New  Protectionist  Tariff  Bill  read  for  third 

time  at  Sydney. 
Failure  of  negotiations  between  masters 

and  men  at  Leeds  in  connection  with  the 

Coal  Crisis. 


THE  LATH  PROP.  PBEVMAK. 

{From  a  photo  by  tiilis  and  Saunders,  Oxford. 

Railway  accident  at  Leeds.  Eighteen  injured. 

Celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  birth 
and  coronation  of  the  Pope. 
S.  Deputation  of  residents  and  owners  of  pro- 
perty in  Chelsea  to  Mr.  Matthews  to  com- 
plain of  the  Sunday  open-air  meet  logs. 

Durham  Miners'  Federation  rejected  com- 
promise offered  by  the  colliery  owners. 
«.  First  meeting  of  the  new  French  Cabinet 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Decision  of  the  Spanish  Ministry  to  expel 
from  Spain  before  the  middle  of  April  all 
foreign  residents  suspected  of  taking  part 
in  the  Socialist  snd  Aoarchist  propaganda. 

Deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury  to  pet-sent 
objections  to  the  proposed  Charter  for 
the  Gresham  University. 

Greek  Parliament  prorogued  till  April  11. 
4.  Canadian  Government  decided  to  continue 
to  grant  licences  to  United  States  fish- 
ing vcsiels  to  obtain  bait  and  other  sup- 
plies from  Canadian  ports. 

Mr.  Tate  withdrew  his  offer  of  a  Gallery 
for  British  Art  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties, the  delay,  and  the  opposition  to 
his  prop  sal. 
ft.  Blecti'.n  of  the  London  County  Council— 
eighty-three  Progressives  and  thirty -five 
Moderates  elected. 

Deputation  of  teachers  to  Sir  W.  Hart- 
Dyke  to  urge  that  drawing  should  be  an 
optional,  not  a  compulsory  subject  in 
elementary  schools.  They  were  informed 
the  Department  could  not  consent  to 
their  request. 

British  and  American  Bob  ring  Sea  Com- 
missioners signed  a  joint  Report  on  those 
points  upon  which  there  is  no  dispute. 


6.  Renewed  dUturbanc-  s  in  Bsttbourne. 

7.  Dr nutation  of  Cabdrivers  to  the  Home 

Secretary  opposing  the  extension  of  the 
cab  radius.  16. 
Opening  of  the  Roumanian  Pailiament  by 
the  King. 

8.  Second  Chamber  of  the  Netherlands  unani- 

mously adopted  the  Convention  »lih 
Great  Britain  regulating  the  froLtier  of  17. 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  Borneo  snd  the 
States  under  British  protection. 

Thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  at 
Whitehall. 

Resignation  of  the  Servian  Ministry. 

9.  United  States  Government  insisted  on  the  19. 

renewal  'of  the  modus  vivendi  in  the 
Behring  Sea.  21. 

Trial  of  Mrs.  Osberne  for  larceny  and  per- 
jury. » Accused  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
sentenced  to  nine  months  imprisonment. 

Meeting  of  the  Progressive  Members  of  the  22. 
London  County  Council  to  consider  the 
election  of  the  Chairman,  Aldermen,  etc.,  23. 
of  the  new  Council. 

Sunday  Labour  Bill  passed  at  Slngapr  re.  It 
will  come  into  operation  on  J  uly  Jst.  24. 

Election  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  De- 
feat of  the  Mercier  Party. 

Blizzard  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, and  North  Dakota.  25. 

10.  Prorogation  of  the  Cape  Parliament  till 

April  22nd. 
New  Chilian  Cabinet  formed,  with  Sfnor 
Matte  as  Premier. 

11.  Exnlosion  in  the  Anderlues  Colliery  in 

Hainault,  Belgium.  Out  hundred  and  26. 
fifty-three  lives  lost. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  M  P.,  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  pleaded  guilty  tojthe  mis- 
appropriation oi  trust  tui  ds  amounting 
to  £21,000.  He  was  sentenced  to  penal  28. 
servituoe  for  five  years. 

Maitland  F.  Morland,  formerly  a  tutor  at 
Oxford,  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  de- 
manding money  with  menaces  from  Earl 
Russell,  and  other  noblemen.  Sentenotd 
to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 

Lord  Rosebery  consented  to  resume  the 
chairmr  nsbip  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  A' sedation  of 
Municipal  Corporations  at  the  Guildhall. 
Sir  A.  Rollit  re-elect  el  President. 

Severe  snowstorm  in  Lower  Canada. 

Announcement  of  a  British  reverse  at  Fort 
Johnston. 

12.  The  German  Emperor  annulled  the  seques- 

tration of  the  property  left  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  oi  Cumber- 
land having  written  that  he  would  never 
originate  or  approve  any  ho* tile  enter- 
prise against  His  Imperial  Majesty  and 
the  Prussian  Diet. 

Dynamite  outrage  in  Paria. 

Fire  at  Llanelly.  Four  children  lost  their 
lives. 

Commencement  of  the  strike  in  the  coal 
trade. 

14.  French  Senate  adopted  Bill  regulating  the 

telephonic  service  between  Grrat  Britain 
and  France. 
Paris  Municipal  Council  voted  5,000  frs.  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  from  the  Belgian 
Colliery  Exploaion. 

15.  First   Meeting  of  the  London  County 

Council.  Lord  Rotebery  elected  Chair- 
man, Mr.  J.  Hutton,  Vice-chairman,  and 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Deputy-chairman.  Ten 
Aldermen  were  also  elected,  Sir  John  29 
Lubbock  heading  the  list. 
Another  Dynamite  Outrage  In  Paris.  The 
Government  introluoed  a  Bill  imposing 
the  penalty  of  death  for  the  off  i>ce  i  f 
attempting  to  blow  up  any  inliabited 
building. 

Failure  of  the  banking  firm  of  T.  E.  Giinz- 
burg,  of  Sc.  Petersburg. 

16.  Three  Anarchists  who  were  con  vie' ed  of 

having  stolen  72,000  dynamite  cartridges 


from  a  powder  mill,  sentenced  at  Lie*ge— 
one  to  fifteen  years'  and  ihe  others  to 
twelve  years'  penal  servitude. 
Conference    of   the   Miners'  Federation 
opened. 

Dlseovery  of  the  murdered   bodies  of  a 

woman  and  four  children  in  a  house  at 

Rain  hill,  near  Liverpool. 
The  Miners'  Federation  resolved  upon  a 

resumption  of  work  at  the  collieries  on 

Monday,  the  21st. 
Execution  of  the  two  poachers,  Bggleton 

and  Rayner,  at  Oaford. 
First  performance  of  Lord  Tennyson's  new 

play  at  New  York. 
Failure  of  the  Banque  des  Chemins  de  Fer. 

at  Paris. 

Settlement  of  the  Prussian  crisis.  Count 
von  Zedlitz  resign*  d  his  effios  aa  Jflttftster 
of  Bduoation  and  Count  von  Capri vi  with- 
drew his  resignation. 

Reports  received  at  Calcutta  of  the  fighting 
with  the  Lushais. 

Lord  Salisbury's  Note  on  the  Behring  Sea 
Question,  and  President  Harrison's  rtpty. 
submitted  to  the  United  Stat  es  Senatr. 

Count  von  Bulenberg  appointed  Prussian 
Premier,  snd  Or.  Buste  Minister  of 
Education  in  place  of  Count  von 
Zfdlits. 

In  the  action  of  Miss  Daisy  Hopkins  against 
the  Rev.  F.  Wall!-,  pro  -  proctor  of 
Cambridge  University  for  false  imprison- 
ment, the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

Dl»  solution  of  the  Greek  Chamber. 

Dinntr  at  the  NatioLal  Liberal  Club  to 
the  Progressive  members  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

House  wrecked  In  Paris  by  a  dynamite 
explosion,  one  killed  and  six  wounded. 

The  French  Chambers  unanimously  passed 
the  Bill  making  the  destruction  by  dyna- 
mite of  an  mhablted  houses  capital  offence. 

Count  Bulenberg  announced  in  the  Prussian 
Lower  House  that  the  Government  would 
abandon  the  Elementary  Education  BilL 


THE  DUKK  OF  CUM  BKRLAm 


The   United  States   Senate   ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Arbitration,  and  the  Cabinet 
approved  of  Lord  Salisbury's  prop  sals 
'or  a  continuation  of  the  modus  vivendi. 
The  Eider  successfully  floated  off  the  rock* 
pn  the  c  -est  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
towed  to  Cow*>s. 
Fire  at  We stmlnst*  r.   Three  II vei  lost. 
The  London  County  Council  molved.  not- 
withstanding the  objection  of  the  London 
Tramways  Company,  to  adhere  to  the 
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Clause  in  the  BUI  which  prescribe!  ten 
hours  as  the  maximum  f  ar  a  day's  work. 
39.  Opening  of  the  Queensland  Parliament  by 
Sir  Henry  Norman. 


■ 


TEE  LATE  VISCOUHT  HAMPDEN. 

BY-BLBCTIONS. 
Feb- 15.  Liverpool— Everton. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Willox  (0.)  returned  unopposed. 
In  1886:  i  In  1886: 

(C)  4,535  Mr.  Bdw.  Whitley 
(L)  2,063  I       (C)  returned  uu- 

 1  opposed. 

Con.  majority  2,472  | 

March  3.  Surrey— North- West  (Cherteey). 

Mr.  C.  H.  Coombs  (0)    4  589 

Mr.  J.  L.Baker  (GL)       ...      ...  2,751 


Con.  majority  1,838 
In  1886: 
Mr.  F.  A.  Hankfy 
(C)  returned  un- 
opposed. 


In  1885: 


(C)  4  540 

(L)  2,560 


Con.  majority  1,980 

March  4.  Derbyshire  (South). 
Mr.  H.  Bvsns  Broad  (L)  . 
Mr.  B.  V.  Melville  (C) 


5,803 
4,553 


In  1886: 


(L)  6,186 
(0)  4,094 


Lib.  majority  1.250 
In  1886: 

<L)  5,102 
(UL)  3,949 

Lib.  majority  1.153 


Lib.  majority  2,092 

March  9.  Belfast  (Bast). 

Mr.  O.W.  Wolff  (O)  

Sir  W.  Charley  (Independ.  Cob.) 

Con.  majority 
In  1886: 


In  1885: 

(C)  3,033 
(C)  2,929 
(L)  1,970 

Con.  majority   

on  aggregate 
vote...      M.  3,(92 


.  4,748 
2,607 

.  2,141 

(0)  6,068 
(P)  1,239 


Con.  majority  3,829 

i 


March  11.  KirkcaldvBui 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dalzlel  (GL 
Mr.  B.  A.  Cox  (U)  .. 


2,6*7 
1,531 


In  1885: 


(L)  2,180 
(L)  1,504 
(0)  746 


Lib.  majority  on 
ajrgreg.  vote  2,9 


Lib.  majority  1,036 
In  1886: 

(L)  2,014 
(UL)  911 

Lib.  majority  1,103 


March  11.  Wexford  (North). 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Healy  (Anti-P.)  returned 
unopposed. 

In  1866: 
Mr.  J.  B.  Redmond 
(P)  returned  un- 
opposed. 


In  1885: 

(P)  6,531 
(C)  817 

P.    majority  5,714 


NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

1.  Mr.  Ritchie,  at  St.  Georgo's-in-the-East,  on 

the  County  Council. 
Mr.  John  Murley,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Sir 

Charles  Russell,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  the 

County  Council. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 

Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in  the  Sydney  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  on  Australian  Federation. 
Lord  Kimberley,  at  Fulbam,  on  Home 

Rule  for  Ireland  and  the  County  Council. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  at  Viotoria  Park,  on  the 

Liberal  Party. 

2.  Lord  O.  Hamilton,  at  Pcckham,  on  the 

County  Council. 
Lord  C  ran  brook,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  on 

the  County  Council. 
Mr  H.  H.  Fowler,  at  Camberwell,  on  Mr 

Qoschen's  Finance. 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  Bermondsey,  on  tbe 

County  Council  Election. 
Sir  John  Thorold,  at  the  Koyal  Agricultural 

Society,  on  tbe  Outbrtak  of  Foot-and- 

Mouth  Disrate. 
Duke  of  Westminster,  at  St.  Martin's  Town 

Hall,  on  the  County  Council. 

3.  Lord  R.  Churchill,  at  Paddington,  on  the 

County  Council  Election. 

Sir  Henry  James,  at  Chelsea,  on  the  Pro- 
gressive Policy  of  the  County  Council. 

Lord  Rlpon,  at  D*ptford,  on  Labour  Repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  and  on  the 
County  Council  Election. 

4.  Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Lambeth,  on  tbe  Progres- 

sive Party.  _ 
Mr.  C.  L.  Topper,  at  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  the  relation  of^India  to 
a  Scheme  of  Imperial  Federation. 

8.  Mr.  Goschen,  at  Pimllco,  on  the  County 

Council  Election.  .  wr  , 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Liberal  Union 

Club,  on  the  Liberal  UnionUts  and  the 

General  Election. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Brighton,  on  the 

Liberal  Party. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Sheffield,  on  Free 

Trade,  etc. 

9.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  at  the  Chambers  of 

Commerce,  on  Commercial  Treaties,  etc 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  at  Chismick,  on  the 

Government,  etc. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  at  Devonport,  on  Ire- 
land. 

11.  Mr.  Sbaw  Lefevre,  at  Stratrord,  on  London 
Questions. 
>uke  of  Argyll,  t 

Rule  for  Ireland. 
Lord  Herschell,  at  Cambridge,  on  Home 

Rule  for  Ireland. 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  East  Marylebone,  on 

the  County  C  >uncil  Election. 

12.  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  at  the  Working  Men's 

College,  on  Central  Africa, 

Mr.  Walter  Long,  at  Msrktt  Lavington,  on 
tbe  Government. 

Lord  Kimberley,  Mr.  Campbell -Banner  man, 
and  Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  the  Reform 
Club,  on  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  County 
Council  Election. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  on  the  Sanitary  In- 
spectors' Association. 

14.  Lord  Bosebery,  at  Bast  Fin* bury,  on  the 

County  Council  Election. 
Earl  Cadogan,  at  Brain  tree,  on  tbe  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill. 

15.  Mr.  Goschen,  at  Holkway,  on  the  Govern- 

ment, etc 

Mr.  T.  Healy,  at  Manchester,  on  Ireland. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Garrett,  at  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  on  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  Broad  hurst.  In  West  Nottinghamshire, 
on  an  Bight  Hours'  Bill. 

Mr.  John  Glover,  at  the  Royal  Statistical 
Socbtv,  on  the  Tonnage  Stitistics  of  the 
Decade  1880-90. 

16.  Mr.  Jackson,  st  Leeds,  on  Ireland. 

Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  at  Reigate,  on  the  General 
Election. 

Mr.  t  aupbell  Bannermao,  at  Tonbridge,  on 

th*»  General  Election,  etc. 
Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley, 

at  Nottingham,  on  tbe  Polit  cal  Situation. 
Lord  Londonderry,  at  Retford,  on  the  Irish 

Nationalist  Party. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  at  Hempstead,  on  tbe 

Liberal  Party. 
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17.  Mr.  Svdney  Buxton  and  Lord  Carrington, 
at  Poplar,  on  the  Labour  Party  ana  the 
County  Council 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  at  Manchester,    on  Dis- 
establishment In  Wales. 
19.  Mr    Sbiels,   Premier   and   Treasurer  of 
Victoria,  on  the  Financial  Deficit. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Small 

Hoidtogs  Bill. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  on  tbe 

Houses  of  Parliament 
Canon  Browne,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 

University  Extension. 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  at  Hampstead,  on  tbe 

Dissolution. 
Lord  Rosebery,  at  the  County  Council,  on 

its  Organisation 
Mr  Micbael  Davltt,  at  West  Islington,  on 
Ireland. 

Lord  Rosebery,  at  the  City  Liberal  Club, 

on  Lord  Granville 
Sir  E.  Cl*rke,  at  tbe  City  Carlton  Club,  on 

the  County  Council  Elect  ion. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  aiid  Mr  W.  O'Brien, 
at  Bermondsey,  on  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land 

Sir  W.  Harcourt,  at  the  Eighty  Club,  on 

Political  Prospects. 
Sir  C.  Russell,  at  Southampton,  on  the 

Government 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  at  Leeds,  on  Political 
Questions. 

Mr.  H.  Gladstone,  at  the  National  Libera. 

Club,  on  Home  Rule  for  London.  1 
Sir  C.  Russell,  at  tbe  Institute  of  Journa- 
lists, on  tbe  Press. 
Mr.  Long,  at  Devizes,  on  tbe  Poor  Law. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,   at  Bsstx  M*ll,  on 
Sociology. 

Col    Saunderson,  *t  Worksop,   on  Irish 
Loyalists. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Manchester,  on  the 

General  Election. 
Lord  Carrngton,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
Political  S  tuation  and  the  London  County 
Council. 

,  Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Sale,  on  the  Political 

Situation. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  at  Prince's  Hall, 

on  Nonconformists  and  Home  Rule. 
Mr.  James   Stansfeld,  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  on  the  General  Election  and 
the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill. 
Sir  Geo.  Trevelyan,  at  Wigan,  on  the 
Payment  of  Members,  Ac 
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si1.  'If^P^ 
THE  ULTK  EA.BL  OP  DENBIGH. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Msr.  1.  The  Bast  and  West  India  Dock  and 
Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railway 
Bill  read  second  time. 
Presentation  to  Benefices  Bill  read  second 

time.  .  „ 

Second  Reading  of  the  LocU  Government 
Acts  of  England  and  Scotland  Repeal  BUI* 
nerved  witboat.dlv.rion. 
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3.  Second  reading  of  the  Clergy  Discipline 

(Immorality)  Bill. 
Second  reading  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance 

(Metropolis)  Bill. 
7.  East  India  Officers  Bill  read  third  time  and 

passed. 

14.  Statute  Law  Revision  Bill  read  second  time, 

and  Referred  to  a  Joint  Committee. 

15.  Mlllbsnk  Prison  Bill  read  second  time. 

18.  The  Clergy  Discipline  Bill  and  the  Bill  for 
the  Amendment  of  the  Gaming  Act  of 
1845  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

21.  Lord  Knutsford,  replying  to  Lord  Kimbrr- 
ley,  gave  details  of  the  repulse  at  Tambi. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  announced  that  a 
Departmental  Committee  was  about  to  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  modes 
of  dealing  with  habitual  drunkards. 

32.  Irish  Labourers'  Allotment  Bill  read  a  second 
time. 

29.  The  Koyal  assent  given 
by  Commission  to  the 
Appropriation ,  Army 
Annual,  Mlllbauk 
Prison,  and  Betting 
and  Loaus  (Infants) 
Bills. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMON8. 
Mar.  1.  Mr.  Sexton  moved 
an  If.st ruction  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Bel- 
fast Corporation  Bill, 
to  Insert  a  Clause  re- 
arranging the  Wards 
of  the  City  of  Belfast 
to  secure  the  represen- 
tation of  all  classes  on 
the  Town  Council. 
Rejected  by  195  to  172. 

Mr.  Dixon  -  Hurt  land 
moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  London 
School  Board  expendi- 

^  ture.   Counted  out. 

2.  Second  Reading  of  the 

Evicted  Tenants'  (Ire- 
land) Bill  rejected  by 
229  votes  to  174. 

3.  Mr.  Bilfour  moved  for 

morning  sittings  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday 
throughout  the  Ses-  ^ 
sioD.  He  accepted, 
however,  a  suggestion  -t 
from  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  the  motion  should 
not  extend  beyond 
Easter.  Motion  finally 
passed  by  282  to  60. 
Debate  on  a  vote  of 
£20,000  for  the  survey 
of  the  Mombssa  and 
Victoria  Nyan/a  Rail- 
way. Mr.  Gladstone 
complained  of  lack  of 
information  on  the 
subject  awd  exempted 
himself  from  a'l  re- 
sponsibility. Debate 
adjourned. 

4.  Mombasa  Railway  De- 

bate continued"  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  and 
carried  on  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  Mr. 
Gosch»n.  and"  others.  Vote  carried  by 
211  to  113. 

Mr.  Bruce  moved  that  legislation  was 
needed  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  public 
to  free  access  to  the  mountains  and 
moorlands  of  Scotland.  Resolution  agreed 
to. 

7.  Debate  on  the  Vote  for  154,072  men,  the 

number  of  the  land  forces  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Sir  Stafford  Nortboote  moved  a  resolution 
that  steps  be  taken  to  complete  the 
harbour  cf  Esquimault.  Resolution  nega- 
tived. 

8.  Mr.  Chamberlain  moved  the  Second  Read- 

ing of  the  Birmingham  Water  BllL  After 
some  discussion  his  motion  was  passed  by 

244  to  102. 

9.  Second  Reading  of  the  Places  of  Worship 

Enfranchisement  Bill,  passed  by  238  to  1 19. 
10.  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  to  repeal  the 
Clause  in  the  Eastbourne  Improvement 


Act  under  which  Salvationists  have  fceen 
prosecuted,  passed  by  289  to  122. 
Mr.  Balfour  announced  that  the  Charter 
of  the  Gresham  University  would  be 
referred  back  to  an  entirely  new  Royal 
Commission. 
Mr.  Balfour's  resolution,  permitting  report 
of  Supply  to  be  taken  after  midnight, 
carried  by  185  to  80. 
11.  Mr.  MacNeU's  motion  to  disallow  the  votes 
of  Sir  L   Pelly,  Mr.  Burdett  Ooutt*. 
and  Sir  J.  Pulestoo,  on  the  Mombasa 
Railway  vote,  because  they  were  pecuni- 
arily Interested  in  the  undertaking, 
passed  by  154  to  149. 
Birmingham  Corporation  Water  Bill  referred 
to  Committee. 
14.  Names  of  members  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on    the    Metropolitan   Water  Supply 
announced. 


v3£\      IS  - 

THE  LATE  GRAND  DUKE  OF  HESSE. 

(/>om  a  photograph  by  Bassano.) 

Votes  for  74.100  men  and  boys,  and  for 
£3,679,589  for  wages,  etc.,  in  the  Navy, 
agreed  to. 

15.  Mr.  P.  O'Brien  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 

a  BUI  to  remove  the  disabilities  imposed 
on  Roman  Catholics  by  the  Relief  Act  of 
1829. 

Civil  Service  Estimates  proceeded  with  in 
Committee  of  Supply. 

16.  Second  Reading  of  the  Tenure  of  Land 

(Wales)  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  was 
unable  to  support  the  second  reading  and 
suggested  a  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
Mr.  Chaplin  strongly  opposed  the  Bill, 
and  it  was  anally  rejected  by  234  to  113. 
18.  Mr.  Balfour's  motion  that  the  financial 
business  of  the  Government  have 
precedence  at  the  evening  sitting  of 
private  members'  business  and  that  It  be 
not  interrupted  by  the  12  o'clock  rule, 
"  after  some  discussion  by  208  to 


GT1 


21.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  expelled  from  the 
House. 


21.  Mr.  Chaplin  moved  the  second  reading  of 

the  Small  Holdings  Bill.   Debate  was 
proceeded  with,  but  was  adjourned. 

22.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 

New  Telephone  Company  Bill  adjourned, 
the  P»8tmaeter-General  having  stated 
that  in  a  few  days  he  would  move  lor 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject 

National  Education  (Ireland)  Bill  read  after 
some  debating  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  B.  Robertson  moved  his  resolution  call- 
ing for  an  amendment  of  the  common 
law  doctrine  of  criminal  conspiracy.  He 
was  supported  bv  Mr.  Lock  wood.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  and 
opposed  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Mr.  CI. 
Bruce  moved  an  amendment  adverse  to 
any  s  Iteration  till  a  Bill  was  brought  for- 
ward on  the  subject,  and  it  was  carried  by 
226  to  180. 

23.  A  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Eight 
Hours  for  Miners  mil 
moved  by  Mr.  Leake, 
was  met  by  ao  amend- 
ment for  its  rejection, 
by  Mr.  Burt  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Abraham  spoke  la 
favour  of  the48M|tand 
it  was  opposed  bjp$a>. 
Fenwick,  the  .Home 
Secretary,  and  Sir  J. 
Peaae.  The  Bill  was 
thrown  out  by  27* 
votes  to  160. 

24.  Debate  resumed  on  the 
second  reading  of  the 
Small  Holdings  BllL 
The  Bill  was  finally 
read  a  seoond  time. 

25.  Mr.  Balfour's  Private 
BiU  Procedure  BUI. 
after  some  discussion 
in  which  Mr.  Balfour 
said  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Bill  beinc 
limited  to  Scotland, 
read  a  first  time. 

Mr.  Pen  wick's  resolution 
in  favour  of  the  pay- 
ment of  members  re- 
jected by  227  to  162. 

28.  Indian  Councils  BUI  read 
third  time. 

29.  Dr.  Cameron  moved  a 
resolution  In  favour  of 
telephone*  being, 
worked  directly  bj 
the  Government.  After 
some  discussion,  in 
which  the  Postmaster- 
General  joined,  the 
resolution  was  defeated 
by  205  to  147. 

Mr.  Kilbride  moved  a 
resolution  in  favour  of 
giving  Irish  tenants 

C»wer  to  compel  their 
ndlords  to  sell  tbeir 
holding*     to  them 
under  the  Land  Pur- 
chase  Acta.    It  wss 
defeated  by  177  to  86. 

OBITUARY. 

Mar.  2.   Signor  Blancherl,  President  of  the 

Italian  Chamber. 
5.  Vice-Adm.  Jurien  de  U  Graviere,  79. 
10.  Barl  of  Denbigh,  89. 

Theodosius,  ex-Met  ropoli ban  of  Servia. 

12.  Principal  John  Cairn  a.  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Theological  Hall,  hd  in  burgh,  74. 

13.  Louis,  Grand  Duke  of  Uease. 

14.  Viscount  Hampden,  78. 

18.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews, T3- 

Prof.  Bdward  A.  Freeman,  69. 

19.  Sir  Francis  Charles  Knowlea,  89. 
Arthui  Goring  Thomaa.  compoaer,  killed. 40. 

21.  Louis  Cartigny,  last  survivor  of  the  batus 

of  Trafalgar,  100. 
21.  Baroness  Bettina  fccthachild,  34. 
25.  Father  Godolphin  Osborne,  of  the  BrnmptOD- 
Oratory. 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew.  74. 
28.  Walt  Whitman,  74. 
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CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


MB.  GORDON  THO0SON. 

t.  GORDON  THOMSON,  the  caricaturist  of  .Fun, 
is  son  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Thomson,  manager  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  He  commenced  life  in  the 
Civil  Service,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  permanent 
clerkship  in  the  Assessor's  Department  of  Somerset 
House.  All  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  drawing,  and 
when  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Hood  assumed  the  editorship  of 
Fun  he  was  invited  to  join  the  staff,  doing  also  a  large 
amount  of  illustrative  work  for  various  publishers. 
About  this  time  Fun  became  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Dalziel  and  Co.,  who  offered  the  work  of  weekly 
cartoonist  to  Mr.  Thomson,  and  he,  finding  it  impossible 
to  combine  his  official  and  artistic  duties,  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  art.  Mr.  Thomson  has  drawn  for  other 
periodicals  besides  Fun,  among  others  being  Punch,  the 
Graphic— to  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  contri- 
butors—the Sunday  Magazine,  and  Good  Words,  and  has 
also  exhibited  paintings  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  else- 
where. 

The  ideas  of  the  Fun  cartoons  are  often  very  clever, 
but  the  drawings  are  as  often  very  stiff  and  unnatural. 
We  might  almost  imagine  that  Mr.  Thomson  never  draws 
from  the  live  model,  but  from  a  very  angular  and  stiff 
lay  figure.  Back  in  the  seventies  his  cartoons  had  not 
this  sad  peculiarity,  so  that  it  may  even  yet  be 
thrown  off.  At  his  best,  Mr.  Thomson  has  all  the  qualifi- 
cations for  a  good  political  cartoonist ;  his  ideas  are 
clever,  and  his  personages  are  at  once  recognisable. 

We  publish  more  caricatures  this  month  than  in  any 


previous  number  of  the  Review,  and  never  before  have  we 
had  so  varied  a  collection.  The  first  place  is  naturally 
given  to  the  cartoons  representing  the  County  Council 
election.  There  are  two  of  these,  and  ;  th,  appropriately 
enough,  from  a  hostile  standpoint.  The  Progressives 
having  won  the  victory,  can  afford  to  allow  their  oppo- 
nents the  luxury  of  a  parting  ecoff.  The  cartoon  in  the 
St.  Stephen's  Review  is  a  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
weapon  that  was  used  against  the  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  Londoners.  The  portraits  of  Professor 
Stuart,  Lord  RoBebery,  and  Mr.  Burns  are  not  badly 
executed.  As  for  the  others  they  are  only  worth  pre- 
serving in  order  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  missile  which 
recoiled  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  used  it. 

The  German  School  Bill  affords  a  text  for  a  capital 
cartoon  in  one  of  the  German  papers,  in  which  the  Bill 
figures  as  Geissler's  hat  that  is  stuck  upon  a  pole,  not  as  a 
joke,  but  in  order  to  test  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens.  The 
Ministerial  crisis  in  Berlin  affords  a  subject  for  a  French 
cartoon,  in  which  Capri vi,  as  head  cook,  tells  his  young 
master  that  if  he  cannot  manage  to  keep  servants  he  must 
do  his  own  cooking.  An  American  view  of  the  German 
situation  is  shown  on  another  page,  in  which  the  young 
Emperor  figures  as  Kaiser,  Pope,  and  War-Lord.  An 
Australian  artist  illustrates  another  German  subject  not 
connected  with  politics,  suggesting  that  the  best  method 
of  checking  drunkenness  in  the  Fatherland  would  be  to 
apply  the  system  of  meters  and  inspectors,  which  is  found 
so  useful  in  other  departments  of  life. 

Two  American  cartoons  illustrate  the  views  of  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  respectively,  as  to  the 
chances  of  their  candidates.  Cleveland,  as  the  three- 
hatted  St.  Patrick  triumphing  over  Hill,  his  rival,  for  the 
Democratic  nomination,  is  suggested  as  a  subject  for  a 
memorial  window,  while  little  President  Harrison 
is  shown  by  the  Republican  paper  as  a  giant 
among  the  Republican  dwarfs  who  would  contest  his 
right  to  re-nomination.  The  caricature  entitled  "The 
School  for  Scandal"  hits  off  very,  well  the  salient 
features  of  the  controversy  that  was  raised  by  the  editor 
of  the  Speaker  about  Lord  Hartington's  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  of  1880.  Kladdera- 
datsch  somewhat  cruelly  illustrates  the  significance  of  the 
Russian  apology  for  having  bundled  the  English  officers 
out  of  the  Pamir  by  a  picture  of  the  proprietor  of  a  house 
humbly  bowing  his  apologies  out  of  the  window  after 
having  previously  thrown  his  guests  downstairs. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  pictures  very  much 
reduced,  but  which  illustrate  as  effectively  as  if  they 
were  three  times  the  size  the  artists  point.  The 
conspicuous  triumph  achieved  by  the  Salvation  Army  ever 
the  debate  on  the  Eastbourne  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  somewhat  smartly  described  by  the  Conservative 
artist,  who  represents  General  Booth  singing  a  Salvation 
ballad  while  the  leading  luminaries  of  the  English  Bar  are 
dancing  around  him  playing  concertinas  and  other 
instruments  of  the  Salvation  Army  band. 

The  other  cartoons  which  are  Australian  and  American 
speak  for  themselves.  We  conclude  with  another  illus- 
tration fr  m  Pick-Me-  Up's  gallery  of  people's  heads  and 
what  they  contain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  no  zealous  Pro- 
testant will  take  alarm  when  they  see  that  His  Holiness 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  interior  of  my 
cranium 
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ST.  PATRICK  AKD  TUB  TOUGH  SNAKB.  This  la  how  President  Harrison  appears  In  the  estimation  of  the  people, 

A  suggestion  for  a  memorial  window  in  Tammany  Hill.  when  compared  with  the  other  Republican  candidates. 
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THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

Sib  Peter  Teazle   "The  Times." 

Joseph  Surface    Mk.  Wemyss  Rbip. 

PSi^S  SuRFA0K   "The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.1 

Ladi  Teazle   ?  ?  ?  ?  ? 


fMarch  9, 1892. 


[March  9,  1892. 

A  TRINITY  ALL  BY  HIMSELF— KAISER,  POPE,  AND  •«  WAR  LORD." 
German  Hans  (to  himself)  :  "Th^y  s«y  my  patience  is  proverbial,  but  this  sort  of 
thing  is  bringing  it  to  an  tnd  very  fa,  1 1 " 


From  KladderadaUch,-] 


[March  8. 


A  MISUNDERSTANDING. 
"Gentlemen,  kindly  excuse  me.  It  was  a  mis- 
understanding. Fray  com©  and  see  me  ante 
•oon."— Russia  to  the  British  Officers  in  the  famir. 
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from  JiutyA 


[March  23,  189J. 


From  Moonhin*,]  [March  96,  1802. 

THE  OLD  MAN  BUNS  OFF  WITH  THB  LAWYERS. 

In  the  House  of  Common*  Mr.  Booth  has  the  support  of  Sir  Bdward 
CUrke,  Sir  Charles  Rutsell,  Sir  Henry  James. 


Prom  the  Sydney  Bulletin,) 


From  Judy,]  [March  96, 1638. 


From  Tick-Me-Up,-]  [Iprll  3. 1892. 

"ON  THE  BRAIN." 
Prince  Biimsrck. 


from  KladderadaUcKA 


From  KladdtradaUch,] 


[March  27,  1892. 
THB  GERMAN  SCHOOL  BILL  A  LA  CERVANTES. 
Oapriri  Quixote  and  Zedil  z  Saneho  Panz>  mount  their  steed.  But  Finale  t 


[March  27, 1899. 
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From  Grip,] 


[Feb.  3,  1892. 


ABBOTT  TO  THB  BBSCUB. 


Canada  :  "  Can't  yon  do  something,  iir,  to  help  a  poor  woman,  whose 
children  are  in  distress  P  " 

Premier  Abbott  :  "  Certainly,  inadame.  Such  at  I  have  I  give  nnto 
thee.  Be  ye  warmed  and  fed  I" 


Prcm  Grip,]  rF*b.  30, 1892. 

THB  CANADIAN  DBLBGATION,  LIMITED. 
Blaihk  :  "  Well,  neighbours,  how  far  are  you  prepared  to  go  in  tie 
direction  of  reciprocity  ?  " 

Sib  John  Thompson  ;  '*  Just  at  far  ae  this  gentleman  will  permit  <*' 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH:  APRIL. 


MR.  GLADSTONE. 


STARTING  POINT, 
much  has  been  written  about  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  it  was  with  some  sinking  of  heart  I  ventured 


a  subject  for  my  next 
took    heart    of  grace 


character 
when  I 


to  select  him  as 

sketch.      But  I 

remembered  that 

the    object  of 

these  sketches  is 

to  describe  their 
subject  as  he  ap- 
pears to  himself 

at  his  best,  and 

not  as  he  appears 

to  his  enemies  at 

his  worst.    So  I 

surrender  myself 

to  the  full  luxury 

of  painting  what 

may  be  described 

as  the  heroic  Mr. 

Gladstone,  the 

Mr.  Gladstone 

who  for  a  quarter 

of  a  century  has 

excited  the  al- 
most idolatrous 

devotion  of  mil- 
lions of  his  coun- 
trymen. There 

are     plenty  of 

other  people  ready 

to  fill  in  the  sha- 
dows.  This  paper 

is  merely  an  at- 
tempt  to  catch, 

as  it  were,  the 

outline    of  the 

heroic  figure  which 

has  dominated 

English  politics 

for  the  lifetime  of 

this  generation, 
and  thereby  to 
explain  something 
of  the  fascination 
which  his  person- 
ality has  exer- 
cised and  still  ex- 
ercises over  the 
men  and  women 
of  his  time.  If 
his  enemies,  and 
they  are  many, 
say  that  I  have 
idealised  a  wily 
old  opportunist 
out  of  all  recogni- 
tion, 1  answer  that  to  the  majority  of  his  fellow  subjects 
my  portrait  is  not  over  drawn.  The  real  Gladstone  may 
be  other  than  this,  but  this  is  probably  more  like  the 
Gladstone  for  whom  the  electors  believe  they  are  voting 
than  a  picture  of  Gladstone  "  warts  and  all "  would  be. 
And  when  I  am  abused,  as  I  know  I  shall  be,  for  printing 


From  a  photograph  by} 


A  RECENT  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  G.O.M. 


such  a  sketch,  I  shall  reply  that  there  is  at  least  one  thing: 
to  be  said  in  its  favour.  To  those  who  know  him  best  in 
his  own  household,  and  to  those  who  only  know  him  as  a 
great  name  in  history,  my  sketch  will  only  appear  faulty 
because  it  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  character  and 

genius  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man. 

I.-THE  GRAND 
OLD  MAN. 

Mr.  Gladstone 
appeals  to  the 
men  of  to-day 
from  the  vantage- 
point  of  extreme 
old  age.  Age  is 
so  frequently  do- 
tage, that  when 
a  veteran  appears 
who  preserves  the 
heart  of  a  boy 
and  the  happy 
audacity  of  youth 
under  the  "lyart 
hafiets  wearing 
thin  and  bare  "  of 
aged  manhood,  it 
seems  as  if  there 
is  something  su- 
pernatural about 
it,  and  all  men 
feel  the  fascina- 
tion and  the 
charm.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  he  glee- 
fully remarked 
the  other  day, 
has  | broken  the 
record.  He  has 
outlived  Lord 
Palmerston,  who 
died  when  eighty- 
one  ;  and  Thiers, 
who  only  lived  to 
be  eighty.  The 
blind  old  Dandolo 
in  Byron's  fami- 
liar verse — 

The  octogenarian 
chief,  Byzan- 
tium's conquer- 
ing foe 

had  not  more 
energy  than  the 
Liberal  leader, 
who  now  in  his 

eighty-third  year  has  more  verve,  and  spring,  and  go, 
than  any  of  his  lieutenants,  not  excluding  the  youngest 
recruit.  There  is  something  imposing  and  even  sublime 
in  the  long  procession  of  years  which  bridge  as  with 
eighty-two  arches  the  abyss  of  past  time,  arid  carry  us 
back  to  the  days  ofD^^ng^ln4@(3gtl^agh,  of 
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Napoleon,  and  of  Wellington.  His  parliamentary  career 
extends  over  sixty  years — tbe  lifetime  of  two  generations. 
He  is  the  custodian  of  all  the  traditions,  the  hero  of 
the  experience  of  successive  administrations,  from  a  time 
dating  back  longer  than  most  of  his  colleagues  can  re- 
member. For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  had  a  leading 
part  in  making  or  in  unmaking  Cabinets,  he  has  served  his 
Queen  and  his  country  in  almost  every  capacity  in  office 
and  in  opposition,  and  yet  to-day,  despite  his  prolonged 
sojourn  in  the  malaria  of  political  wirepulling,  his  heart 
seems  to  be  as  the  heart  of  a  little  child.  If  some  who 
remember  M  the  old  Parliamentary  hand  "  should  whisper 
that  the  innocence  of  the  dove  is  sometime*  compatible 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  I  make  no  dissent.  It  is 
easy  to  be  a  dove,  and  to  be  as  cilly  as  a  dove.  It  is  easy 
to  be  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  as  wicked,  let  us  say,  as 
Mr.  Governor  Hill  or  Lord  Beaconsfield.  But  it  is  the 
combination  that  is  difficult,  and  in  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
combination  is  almost  ideally  complete. 

HIS  PERENNIAL  YOUTH. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  old  enough  to  be  the  grandfather  of 
the  younger  race  of  politicians,  but  his  courage,  his  faith, 
and  his  versatility,  put  the  youngest  of  them  to  shame.  It 
is  this  ebullience  of  youthful  energy,  this  inexhaustible 
vitality,  which  is  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of  his 
contemporaries.  Surely  when  a  schoolboy  at  Eton  he 
must  somewhere  have  discovered  the  elixir  of  life  or 
have  been  bathed  by  some  beneficent  fairy  in  the  well  of 
perpetual  youth.  Gladlv  would  many  a  man  of  fifty 
exchange  physique  with  this  hale  and  hearty  octogenarian. 
Only  in  one  respect  does  he  show  any  trace  of  advancing 
years.  His  hearing  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  was,  but  still 
it  is  far  better  than  that  of  Cardinal  Manning,  who 
became  very  deaf  in  the  closing  years.  Otherwise  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  hale  and  hearty.  His  eye  is  not  dim,  neither 
is  his  natural  force  abated.  A  splendid  physical  frame, 
carefully  preserved,  gives  every  promise  of  a  continuance 
of  Ins  green  old  age. 

HIS  PBRSENT  PROSPECT  OP  LIFE. 

His  political  opponents,  who  began  this  Parliament  by 
confidently  calculating  upon  his  death  before  the  dissolu- 
tion, are  now  beginning  to  admit  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  survive  the  century. 
Nor  was  it  quite  so  fantastic  as  it  appears  at  first  sight, 
when  an  ingenious  disciple  told  him  the  other  day  that 
by  the  fitness  of  things  he  ought  to  live  for  twenty  years 
yet.  "  For,"  said  this  political  arithmetician,  "you  have 
been  twenty  six  years  a  Tory,  twenty-six  years  a  Whig 
Liberal,  and  you  have  been  only  six  years  a  Radical 
Home  Ruler.  To  make  the  balance  even  you  have 
twenty  years  still  to  serve.'* 

Sir  Provo  Wallis,  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  who  died 
the  other  day  at  the  age  of  one  hundred,  had  not  a  better 
constitution  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  had  it  been  more 
carefully  preserved  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  our  naval 
war.  If  the  man  who  smelt  powder  in  the  famous  fight 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon  lived  to  read 
the  reports  of  the  preparations  for  the  great  exhibition 
at  Chicago,  it  is  not  so  incredible  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
at  least  be  in  the  foretop  of  the  State  at  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  thought  is  enough  to  turn  the  Tories  green  with 
sickening  despair,  that  the  chances  of  his  life  from  a  life 
insurance  office  point  of  view  are  probably  much  better 
than  Lord  Salisbury's.  But  that  is  one  of  the  attributes 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  endear  him  so  much  to  his  party. 
He  is  always  making  his  enemies  sick  with  despairing 
"lousy.   He  is  the  great  political  evergreen,  who  seems 


even  in  his  political  life  to  have  borrowed  something  of 
immortality  from  the  fame  which  he  has  won*.  He  has 
long  been  the  Grand  Old  Man,  if  he  lives  much  longer 
he  bids  fair  to  be  known  as  the  immortal  old  man  in 
more  senses  than  one. 

ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON  REDIVIVTJS. 

Of  him,  as  of  Cleopatra,  it  may  be  said  that  age  cannot 
wither  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  at  present  absorbed  in  Home  Rule.  He  is  and 
always  has  been,  in  one  sense,  a  man  of  one  idea.  But 
while  he  is  seemingly  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  one  set 
object,  he  is  all  the  while  making  a  diligent  understudy  of 
other  questions,  with  which  he  will  ere  long  astonish  the 
world  with  his  familiarity.  He  could  probably  amaze 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  at  this  moment  by  his  familiarity  with 
the  eight  hours'  question,  and  could  give  the  London 
County  Council  invaluable  hints  as  to  the  best  method  of 
replenishing  its  impoverished  exchequer.  Even  when 
apparently  consumed  by  his  preoccupation  about  Ireland 
or  Bulgaria,  he  snatches  time  to  review  "  ificce  Homo,"  to 
discourse  on  the  Olympian  gods,  or  to  write  essays  about 
Marie  Bashlrirtseff.  He  is  a  wonderfully  all-round  man. 
No  one  can  stand  up  to  him  in  a  fair  fight  and  not 
be  rolled  over  in  the  first  or  second  round.  He  is 
the  veritable  Launcelot  of  the  Parliamentary  arena, 
and  before  his  unerring  lance  every  crest  goes  down.  He 
may  not  do  everything  he  puts  his  hand  to  better  than 
any  other  man  who  makes  that  special  thing  the  sole 
study  of  a  lifetime,  but  he  does  more  things  better  than 
any  other  living  man.  And  some  things  he  does 
supremely  well,  as  well  as  if  he  had  spent  his  whole  life 
in  acquiring  mastery  of  the  art.  As  a  financier  and  as  a 
popular  orator  he  stands  unrivalled. 

HIS  PLUCK  AND  STAYING  POWER. 

Another  great  secret  of  his  popularity  is  his  marvellous, 
courage,  resource,  and  indomitable  resolution.  The 
British  public  likes  pluck  in  public  men,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  pluck  enough  to  supply  a  couple  of  Cabinets. 
"  There  is  no  man  hVing,''  remarked  a  naval  officer  some 
time  ago,  "who  would  have  made  so  splendid  ah  admiral 
of  the  old  type  as  Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  had  only  been  in 
the  navy.  Once  let  him  be  convinced  of  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause,  and  he  would  fight  against  any  odds,  nail 
his  colours  to  the  mast,  and  blow  up  the  powder 
magazine  rather  than  surrender."  Sir  Henry  Maine 
has  remarked  with  much  truth  that  much  of  the 
interest  which  Englishmen  take  in  politics  is  the 
sporting  interest.  Politics  are  to  them  a  great 
game,  and  they  have  their  favourites  for  place  and 
power,  as  they  have  favourites  for  the  Derby  or 
St.  Leger.  They  look  upon  the  debates  in  St.  Stephen's 
very  much  as  their  ancestors  used  to  look  upon  a  cock- 
fight ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  regarded  by  combative 
Englishmen  of  the  lower  orders  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  great  Imperial  Cockpit  there  is  no  gamer  bird  than 
he.  The  "  Old  'un  "  always  comes  up  to  time,  and  displays 
more  vigour  and  spirit  than  any  combatant  in  the  lists. 
He  is  at  once  the  envy  and  despair  of  his  colleagues 
and  opponents.  The  more  difficulties  there  are  to  be 
overcome  the  more  pleased  he  seems  to  be.  His  spirit 
rises  with  each  obstacle,  and  he  literally  revels  in  the 
sudden  discovery  of  a  host  of  unexpected  barriers  which 
must  be  cleared  before  he  reaches  the  goal.  All  this,  dis- 
played time  after  time,  under  the  most  diverse  circum- 
stances, has  made  the  public  confident  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  never  so  sure  to  excel  himself  as  when  he  is  confronted 
with  difficulties  that  would  utterly  crush  a  weaker  man. 
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THE  IDEAL  GLADSTONE. 

But  it  is  not  as  an  Admirable  Crichton  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  that  he  commands  the  homage  of  his 
countrymen.  The  English  and  Scotch  seldom  are  enthus- 
iastic about  mere  intellectual  versatility  in  the  smartest 
mental  gymnast.  We  are  at  bottom  a  profoundly  reli- 
gious race,  and  those  who  would  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  people  must  touch  the  heart  rather  than  the 
head  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  great  in  Parlia- 
mentary cut  and  thrust  and  parry.  He  is  wonderful  in  a 
great  debate,  and  beyond  all  rivalry  as  a  platform 
orator ;  but  the  great  secret  of  his  hold  upon  the  popular 
heart  is  the  prevailing  conviction  that  he  is  at  bottom  not 
a  mere  old  Parliamentary  hand  or  cunning  lecturer,  but 
^a  knight  and  a  hero  who  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  act 
like  a  knight  and  a  hero  whenever  there  is  any  knightly 
and  heroic  task  to  be  done.  "It  is  all  humbug,"  says 
the  enemy, "  he  is  a  self-seeker  like  the  rest  of  us."  But 
that  is  just  what  the  mass  of  men  will  not  believe. 
To  them  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  one  man  left  in  politics 
now  that  Mr.  Bright  is  dead,  who  is  capable 
of  self-sacrifice.  If  a  gulf  opened  in  our  Forum  and  the 
cry  went  forth  for  an  English  Quintus  Ourtius,  it  is  from 
Hawarden  that  most  people  would  expect  the  answer  to 
come.  He  represents  the  element  of  the  ideal  in  our 
political  strife.  He  is  the  statesman  of  aspiration  and  of 
enthusiasm  ;  he  is  the  man  of  faith,  the  leader  of  the 
forlorn  hope,  the  heaven-sent  champion  of  the  desolate 
and  the  oppressed.  Many  of  us  for  years  needed  no 
other  watchword  than  "  Gladstone  "  to  nerve  us  for  the 
fray- 
Press  where  you  see  my  white  plume  shine  amid  the  ranks 

of  war, 

And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre, 

always  recurs  to  my  mind  when  thinking  over  the  most 
famous  of  those  dashing,  headlong  charges  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  led  against  the  serried  ranks  of  the  supporters 
of  the  oppressor. 

THE  SECRET  OP  HIS  POWER. 

The  great  secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold  upon  the 
nation's  heart  is  the  belief  which  has  become  a  fixed 
conviction  with  the  masses  of  the  voters  that  he  is 
animated  by  a  supreme  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
common  people,  and  an  all-constraining  conviction  of  his 
obligation  to  God.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  far  and  away  the 
most  conspicuous  Christian  in  the  popular  estimation 
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now  left  amongst  us.  Formerly  he  would  have 
divided  the  honours  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Cardinal  Manning.  Now 
he  stands  alone ;  nor  is  there  a  bishop  or  an  arch- 
bishop among  them  all  who  can  so  much  as  touch 
the  hem  of  his  garment  so  far  as  the  popular  feeling 
goes.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  far  and  away  the  greatest  pillar 
and  prop  of  English  orthodoxy  left  amongst  us.  To  the 
ordinary  voter  here  and  beyond  the  seas  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  unshaken  in  his  assent  to 
what  he  regards  as  the  eternal  verities  than  that  all  the 
bishops  in  all  the  Churches  should  unhesitatingly  affirm 
their  faith  in  the  creed  of  Athanasius.  He  is  a  man 
whose  intellect  they  respect,  even  if  they  do  not  under- 
stand. "  He  is  a  capable  man,  a  practical  man,  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  an  experienced  statesman;  if  it  is  good 
enough  for  him,  it  is  good  enough  for  us."  So  reason 
many  men  more  or  less  logically,  and  so  the  services 
in  Hawarden  Parish  Church,  where  Mr.  Gladstone  reads 
the  lessons,  much  more  than  any  cathedral  service,  have 
come  to  have  a  religious  importance  that  is  felt  through- 
out the  empire. 

THE  EPIC  STRAIN  IK  POLITICS. 

Men  see  what  they  bring.  They  find  what  they  seek. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  many  a  mirror  in  which  they  see  but 
the  reflection  of  their  own  faces.  The  wirepuller  sees  in 
him  but  a  glorified  image  of  himself — a  Brocken  spectral 
magnification  of  the  electioneerer.  The  wily,  wary  diplo- 
mat discovers  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  as  wily  and  as  wary 
as  himself,  masking  behind  apparent  open-hearted  guile- 
lessness  the  niM  acuteness  of  the  cleverest  fox  that  ever 
baffled  hounds.  But  those  who  worship  him  do  not  see 
those  elements  in  his  character.  They  see  in  turn  the 
realisation  of  their  highest  ideal  of  chivalry  and  self- 
sacrifice.  What  Lowell  said  of  Lamartine  represents 
what  most  of  those  who  believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone  think 
of  him: — 

No  fitting  mete  wand  hath  To-day 
For  measuring  spirits  of  thy  stature — 

Only  the  Future  can  reach  up  to  lay 
The  laurel  on  that  lofty  nature — 

Bard  who  with  some  diviner  art 

Has  touched  the  bard's  true  lyre,  a  nation's  heart. 

THE  HIGHER  NOTE. 

The  great  moments  in  our  recent  history,  when 
Englishmen  felt  that  it  was  worth  while  to  live,  have 
most  of  them  been  associated  with  his  name.  The  epic 
strain  is  not  frequent  in  our  politics,  but  wherever  it  has 
occurred  of  recent  years,  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
has  touched,  and  he  alone,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Bright,  the  higher  nature  of  man.  His  appeal,  as 
Emerson  would  say,  is  always  to  the  over-soul.  Said  one 
of  his  colleagues  recently,  "If  I  were  asked  what  was 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  power, 
I  should  say  that  he  never  for  a  moment  forgets  or  allows 
his  hearers  to  forget  that  he  regards  man  as  a  moral 
being.  He  does  not  forget  that  they  are  soldiers,  voters, 
toilers,  merchants,  but  over  and  above  all  there  is  con- 
stantly present  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  moral 
beings."  It  is  this  higher  note,  distinctly  audible  above 
all  the  dust  and  din  of  the  party  fight,  which  constitutes 
the  secret  of  his  charm. 

THE  KNIGHT  ERRANT  OF  LIBERTY. 

To  those  who  know  him  best  and  to  those  who  know 
him  least  he  is  ever  the  Knight  Errant  of  the  World, 
ever  ready  to  ride  off  on  some  feat  of  high  emprise  at  the 
summons  of  distressful  innocence  or  outraged  justice.  The 
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man  whose  voice,  clear  as  a  silver  trumpet,  rang  through 
Europe  in  denunciation  of  the  horrors  of  Neapolitan 
dungeons  and  the  atrocities  of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria, 
needs  no  other  title  to  enduring  fame.  His  two  pam- 
phlets paved  the  way  for  the  liberation  of  two  penin- 
sulas. Italy  free  and  indivisible  rose  from  the  grave 
of  ages  at  his  kindling  summons;  and  Bulgaria  free, 
but  not  yet  undivided,  is  the  living  monument  of  the 
vivifying  might  of  his  spoken  word,  fie  was  in  both 
the  Italian  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  Heaven's  Herald  of 
the  Dawn.  like 
Prometheus  he 
became — 
A  name  to  fright 

all  tyrants  with, 

a  light 
Unsetting  as  the 

Pole    star ;  a 

great  voice 
Heard     in  the 

breathlesspauses 

of  the  fight 
By  truth  and  free- 
dom ever  waged 

with  wrong. 

Nor  can  it  be 
ignored  even  by 
the  most  fanatical 
Unionist  that  his 
devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland 
has  been  marked 
by  the  same  pas- 
sionate enthu- 
siasm which,  if  it 
had  been  dis- 
played in  relation 
to  other  lands, 
would  have 
excited  their 
highest  admira- 
tion. Asthe 
Knight  of  Liberty 
sworn  to  the 
cause  of  the  op- 
pressed, Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  done 
inestimable  ser- 
vice to  the  men 
of  this  generation 

HIS  MORAL 
GREATNESS. 

In  the  midst  of 
the  banalities  and 
pettinesses  which 
often  degrade 
politics  to  the  low 
level  of  a  butler's 
pantry,  he  has 
towered  aloft, 
majestic  even 
when  mistaken, 

serving  the  good  cause  even  when  he  opposed  it 
better  than  many  of  those  who  tendered  it  their  support 
from  sordid  motives  or  the  mean  calculations  of  the 
political  huckster.  He  towers  before  us  like  one  of 
his  own  Olympian  deities,  and  if  like  these  ancients 
he  occasionally  descends  to  the  haunts  of  mortal  men, 
and  condescends  like  Jove  to  very  human  frailties, 
he  is  still  of  Olympus,  Olympian.  "  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
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were  decreed  by  the  fates  to  do  the  meanest  of 
actions,  he  could  not  accomplish  his  destiny  until 
he  had  surrounded  the  hateful  deed  with  a  very 
nimbus  of  supernatural  splendour.  Until  he  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  a  thing  is  noble  and  righteous,  and 
altogether  excellent  either  in  itself  or  because  it  is  the 
destined  means  to  a  supremely  righteous  end,  he  will  not 
hear  of  it.  Hence  although  there  may  be  somewhat 
unreal  about  this,  it  is  real  enough  to  him.  If  it  is 
theatrical,  he  has  been  so  long  on  the  stage  that  he  feels 

naked  and  forlorn 
without  his  moral 
buskins. 

THE  POLITICAL 
ENGINEER. 

But  it  is  not 
theatrical  —  save 
in  its  mere  fringes 
and  corners.  Tho 
main  warp  and 
woof  of  his  life's 
work  has  been 
simply  honestly 
sincere.  This  is 
obscured  from 
many  by  Gordon 
and  Home  Rule. 
But  there  was  no 
insincerity  in  his 
dealings  with 
Gordon.  Mistakes 
there  were  no 
doubt,  many  and 
grievous,  but  they 
were  mistakes  of 
honest  conviction 
based  on  imper- 
fect acquaintance 
with  facts.  As  to 
Home  Rule,  the 
suddenness  of  his 
declaration  in 
favour  of  an  Irish 
Parliament,  when 
Mr.  Parnell  ac- 
quired  the 
balance-weight  in 
the  House  of 
Commons,  was  no 
more  proof  of  his 
insincerity  than 
the  porting  of  the 
helm  when  the 
w i  n  d  suddenly 
shifts  proves  that 
the  helmsman  is 
a  dishonest  rogue. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is 
a  rare  combina- 
tion of  an  idealist 
and  a  man  of 
a  flairs.  He  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  no  doubt,  but  he 
dreams  them  only  as  a  civil  engineer  draws  up  his  plans 
and  specifications  with  a  view  to  having  them  carried  out. 
They  are  on  paper  to-day,  only  in  order  that  they  may  be 
in  brick  and  concrete  and  stone  to-morrow.  Ho  may 
have  his  preferences  for  brick  or  concrete  or  stone  in  con- 
structing a  bridge,  but  that  is  a  detail.  His  supreme 
object  is  to  make  a  bridge.    He  may  advertise  for  brick, 
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believing  that  to  be  the  best,  and  if  brick  is  to  be  had  be 
will  build  with  it.  But  if  after  doing  his  best,  there  is 
not  a  brick  nor  half  a  brick  to  be  bought  in  the  whole  of 
the  market,  then  promptly  without  much  lamentation 
over  the  missing  bricks  he  will  take  the  stone  or 
rubble  that  lies  ready  to  hand  and  make  his  bridge 
of  that.  The  great  tning  is  to  get  the  bridge  built, 
and  the  moment  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no 
brick  is  to  be  had,  is  the  moment  when  it  is 
time  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  next  best  material 
which  can  be  obtained.  Every  one  recognises  this  in  the 
building  of  bridges.  But  in  politics  it  is  considered  needful 
that  a  certain  period  of  lamentation  over  the  dearth  of 
bricks  should  intervene  before  the  order  is  given  for  the 
stone.  Mr.  Gladstone  acts  in  politics  as  an  engineer  in  the 
building  of  bridges.  He  does  not  waste  time  in  vain  con- 
ventionalities, and  when  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Irish 
had  made  up  their  minds  never  to  be  content  without 
Home  Rule,  and  had  shown  it  by  the  practical  and  consti- 
tutional method  of  returning  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Home  Rulers  to  Westminster,  Mr.  Gladstone  bowed 
to  the  inevitable,  and  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth. 

THB  QUIXOTE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  pretend,  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  career 
before  us,  that  his  course  has  been  swayed  by  calculating 
self-interest.  He  has  been  the  very  madman  of  politics 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Worldly- Wiseman.  "  No 
m*n,"  said  he,  the  other  day,  <rhas  ever  committed  sui- 
cide so  often  as  I,"  and  that  witness  is  true.  The  first 
and  perhaps  most  typical  of  all  his  many  suicides  was  his 
resignation  of  his  seat  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet,  not 
because  he  disapproved  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  but 
because,  as  he  had  at  one  time  written  against  it,  he  was 
determined  that  his  advocacy  of  it  should  be  purged  of 
the  least  taint  of  self-interest.  As  Mr.  George  Russell 
rightly  remarks,  "  This  was  an  act  of  Parliamentary 
Quixotism  too  eccentric  to  be  intelligible.  It  argued  a 
fastidious  sensitiveness  of  conscience,  and  a  nice  sense 
of  political  propriety  so  opposed  to  the  sordid  selfish- 
nesss  and  unblushing  tergiversation  of  the  ordinary 
place  -  hunter  as  to  be  almost  offensive."  But 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  then,  so  he  has  been  all 
his  life— the  very  Quixote  of  Conscience.  Judged 
by  every  standard  of  human  probability,  he  has 
ruined  himself  over  and  over  and  over  again.  He  is 
always  ruining  himself,  and  always  rising,  like  the 
phoenix,  in  renewed  youth  from  the  ashes  of  his  funeral 
pyre.  As  was  said  in  homely  phrase  some  years  ago,  he 
always  keeps  bobbing  up  again.  What  is  the  secret  of 
this  wonderful  capacity  for  revival  ?  How  is  it  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  seems  to  find  even  his  blunders  help  him, 
and  the  affirmation  of  principles  that  seem  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  all  chance  of  the  success  of  his  policy  absolutely 
helps  him  to  its  realisation  P 

From  a  merely  human  standpoint  it  is  inexplicable.  But 

If  right  or  wrong  on  this  God's  world  of  ours 
Be  leagued  with  higher  Powers, 

then  the  mystery  is  not  so  insoluble.  He  believed  in  the 
higher  Powers.  He  never  shrank  from  putting  his  faith 
to  the  test,  and  on  the  whole,  who  can  deny  that  for  his 
country  and  for  himself  he  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
verification  of  his  working  hypothesis  ? 

WALKING  BY  FAITH,  NOT  BY  SIGHT. 

"  We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  he  said  once  ; 
"  and  by  no  one  so  much  as  by  those  who  are  in  politics 
is  this  necessary. "  It  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
the  eternal  principles,  the  great  invisible  moral  sanctions 
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that  men  are  wont  to  call  the  laws  of  God,  which  alona 
supply  a  safe  guide  through  this  mortal  wilderness. 

Men  of  a  thousand  shifts  and  wiles,  look  here  ! 

See  one  straightforward  conscience  put  in  pawn 
To  win  a  world :  see  the  obedient  sphere 

By  bravery's  simple  gravitation  drawn  1 

Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  of  old, 

And  by  the  Present's  lips  repeated  still  ? 
In  our  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold, 

Fortressed  in  conscience  and  impregnable. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  hesitated  to  counter  at  sharp 
right  angle  the  passion  and  the  fury  of  the  day.  Those 
who  represent  him  as  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  half  his  history.  He  challenged 
Lord  Falmerston  over  the  Don  Pacifico  question,  when 
the  doctrine  of  Ctvis  Jtomanus  Sum  was  in  the  first 
freshness  of  its  glory,  and  was  believed  to  have 
wrecked  himself  almost  as  completely  as  when  in 
1876  he  countered  even  more  resolutely  the  fantastic 
Jingoism  of  Lord  Beacons  field.  It  is  easy  for  those 
who  come  after,  and  enter  into  the  spoils  gained  by  sacri- 
fices of  which  they  themselves  were  incapable,  to  describe 
the  Bulgarian  agitation  as  an  astute  party  move.  The 
party  did  not  think  so.  Its  leaders  did  not  think  so. 
Some  of  those  who  now  halloo  loud  enough  behind  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  then  bitter  enough  in  their  complaint  that 
he  had  wrecked  his  party.  One  at  least,  who  was  con- 
strained to  say  the  other  thing  in  public,  made  up  for  it 
by  bitter  and  contemptuous  cavillings  in  private.  Now 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  winning  card  all  along. 
But  no  one  knew  it  at  the  time  when  the  card  had  to  be 
played,  certainly  not  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  He  simply 
saw  his  duty  a  dead  sure  thing,  and,  like  Jim  Bludso 
on  the  burning  boat,  "  He  went  for  it  there  and  then." 
It  turned  up  trumps,  but  no  one  knew  how  heavy  were 
the  odds  against  it  save  those  who  went  through  the 
stress  and  the  strain  of  that  testing  and  trying  time  by 
his  side. 

ATHANASIUS  CONTRA  MUNDUM. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  doubt  been  often  and  marvellously 
successful.  But  sometimes,  when  he  has  been  most  right, 
he  has  been  most  hopelessly  beaten.  He  was,  by  universal 
consent,  right  in  opposing  the  absurd  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill ;  he  was  also  right  in  opposing  the  puerile  Bill 
to  put  down  Ritualism ;  but  on  both  occasions  he  was 
powerless  against  the  popular  frenzy.  It  might  have 
been  the  same  in  his  warfare  against  Jingoism.  The 
certainty  of  failure  did  not  daunt  him  in  his  strenuous 
struggle,  carried  at  times  to  the  length  of  positive  obstruc- 
tion, against  the  Divorce  Bill. 

In  these  matter^  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  calculate. 
When  he  sees  clearly  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  does  it ; 
and  it  is  this  habit  of  walking  according  to  the  light  that 
is  given  him,  turing  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the 
left,  that  has  given  him  his  unique  hold  upon  the  minds 
and  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen. 

THE  MIGHT  OF  HIS  CONVICTIONS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  with  all  the  authority  of  a  Pope 
who  fully  believes  in  his  own  infallibility.  He  possesses  the 
first  of  all  qualifications  for  inspiring  faith  in  others — an  im- 
plicit faith  in  his  own  cause.  The  intense  consciousness  of 
the  absolute  rectitude  of  bis  motives  has  its  drawbacks,  no 
doubt;  it  occasionally  leads,  for  instance,  to  the  implied  as- 
sumption that  all  men  who  differ  frpm  him  must,  without 
doubt,  perish  everlastingly,  not  because  of  any  wrath  or 
indignation  on  his  part,  but  merely  because  to  oppose 
the  will  of  one  so  supremely  right  approximates  to  the 
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mature  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  reveals  an  innate 
depravity  which  merits  the  everlasting  burnings.  When 
newspapers  and  politicians  oppose  him  he  » 
he  is  only  grieve!  that  such  good  men  should  go  so  far 
astray,  and  sincerely  hopes  for  the  day  when  the .light 
will  dawn  upon  their  souls  and  they  will  understand  how 
Sreat  a  mistake  they  have  made  in  opposing  the  schemes 
which  he  has  devised  for  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings 

of  his  race.  ,  A ,     ,         . , 

In  the  August  of  1865,  Lord  Aberdv  en  said 
Gladstone  intends  to  be  Prime  Minister.  He  1  as  gnat 
•qualifications,  but  some  serious  defects :  the  chief,  that  when 
hrhaTconvmced  himself,  perhaps'  by  abstract j  reasoning 
of  some  view,  he  thinks  that  every  one  else  ought  to .see it at 
once  as  he  does,  and  can  make  no  allowance  for  differences 
of  opinion. 

This,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
the  following  story  shows  : — 

A  CHARACTERISTIC  STORY. 

Mr.  Frank  Holl,  who  painted  Mr.  Gladstone,  also 
painted  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Bright.    "When  Mr.  Bright 
was  sitting  for  his  portrait,  so  Mr.  Holl  told  the  story, 
he  hazarded  the  remark  :— '  It  must  be  a  very  painful 
thing  for  you,  Mr.  Bright,  that  after  all  these  years  you 
hhould  have  found  cause  to  sever  your  connection? 
'Indeed  it  is,'  responded  Mr.  Bright,  with  a  sigh;  to 
think  that  after  we  have  trodden  the  same  path  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  hand  in  hand,  we  should  be 
forced  apart  in  the  evening  of  our  lives  !  And  by  what  ? 
By  a  bogey  that  has  risen  up  within  him,  and  is 
beckoning  him  away  from  duty  and  sense,  by  his  own 
Frankenstein's  monster.    Do  you  know,  Mr  Holl,  I 
seriously  fear  that  my  dear  old  friend's  mind  has 
really  become  radically  undermined.'    When  I  was 
painting  Mr  Gladstone,  the  subject  of  Mr  Bright  s  por- 
trait cropped  up.    4  Ah  ! '  said  Mr  Gladstone,  with  much 
interest,  'and  how  did  you  find  him?'  J  Fairly  well ; 
and  he  spoke  very  affectionately  of  you,  Mr  Gladstone. 
'Did  he  indeed?'  replied  he,  sorrowfully,  'did  he 
indeed  ?  Ah  ;  that  was  a  cruel  blow.    That  after  a  life- 
time of  mutual  esteem  and  of  good  work  carried  through 
together  we  should  be  divided  on  so  clear  a  question  ! 
Tell  me,  Mr  Holl  '—and  here  his  mouth  twitched  and 
his  voice  shook  with  great  emotion—'  tell  me,  did  you 
observe  anything  in  the  manner  of  my  old  friend  which 
would  lead  you  to  believe  that  his  reason  was  becoming 
in  any  way  unhinged  V  "  # 

One  point  in  which  Mr  Gladstone  is  subject  to  much 
misapprehension  is  the  result  of  his  exceeding  conscien- 
tiousness. He  is  so  over-accurate  that  he  often  seems 
not  to  be  accurate  at  all.  He  is  so  careful  to  make  the 
finest  distinctions,  to  convey  to  a  hair's  breadth  his  exact 
meaning,  that  sometimes  he  seem?  to  be  refining  and 
quibbling,  and  creating  loopholes  for  escape  at  some 
future  time.  In  reality,  he  always  tells  the  truth  exactly 
as  he  sees  it ;  but  he  sees  it  so  clearly  and  with  such 
mathematical  accuracy  that  to  the  ordinary  man  who 
never  sees  anything  as  it  is,  but  only  as  it  appears,  the 
difference  between  what  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  and  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  he  sees  is  often  quite  inexplicable. 

HIS  ORRATNBSS. 

Not,  indeed,  for  naught  and  in  vain  has  this  great  life 
been  lived  openly  before  all  men,  an  object  lesson  un- 
equalled in  our  time,  of  loftiness  of  aim,  of  integrity  of 
purpose,  and  of  unfaltering  faith  in  God  and  trust  in 
man.  He  has  taught  us  that  it  is  the  high-souled  man 
who  has  the  greatest  power,  even  over  the  poorest  and 
most  ignorant  of  the  toilers  of  the  world ;  that  supreme 


capacity  in  Parliament  is  compatible  with  the  most 
simple-hearted  devotion ;  and  that  the  most  adroit  and 
capable  of  statesmen  can  be  at  the  same  time  as  cmvalrous 
and  heroic  as  any  of  the  knights  of  Arthur's  Table  Round. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  contemporary  statesmen,  he  towers 
like  a  son  of  Anak  above  all  his  compeers. 

In  mind,  in  heart,  in  soul,  in  e-erything,  excepting 
physique,  he  is  a  giant.  Beside  him  there  is  not  any  who 
can  even  be  co-udered  as  a  rival,  and  after  him  there 
cometh,  as  yet,  10  one  with  shoulders  broad  enough  to 
bear  his  mantle.  As  Canon  Liddon  said  to  me  as  we 
drove  one  summer  morning  round  the  slopes  of  Benvour- 
lich,  whose  distant  summit  was  hidden  from  our  eyes  by 
our  nearness  to  its  base,  "  That  mountain  reminds i  me  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  We  shall  never  know  how  great  he  as 
while  we  are  with  him.  After  he  is  gone  we  shall  berin 
to  discover  how  vastly  he  towers  over  all  the  men  of  his 
generation." 

n. — THE  OLD  MAN  ELOQUENT. 
First  impressions  are  deepest,  freshest,  and  most 
permanent.   Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  Mr.  Gladstone  :  it  was  also  the  first  time  I  heard 
the  stirring  strains  of  his  impassioned  eloquence.    It  was 
a  memorable  day,  standing  out  foremost  among  many 
such— the  day  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  retired  the 
previous  year  from  the  leadership  of  the  party  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  spending 
the  closing  years  of  his  life,  emerged  from  his  retirement 
in  order  to  lead  the  national  outburst  against >  the 
Turkish  Alliance.    As  I  came  up  from  Darlington,  which 
had  honourably  distinguished  itself  by  the  prompti- 
tude and  vigour  of  its  protest  long  before  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  spoken,  I  watched  the  sun  rise  over  the  Eastern 
fens  and  thought  that  I  had  seen  a  day  dawn  destined  to 
be  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  human  freedom,  A 
strange  new  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  romance  of 
history  came  to  me,  a  feeling  that  I  was  that  day  to  take, 
however  humble,  a  part  in  a  meeting  that  Imked  the 
prosaic  present  to  the  great  days  of  old.   Mr.  Gladstone 
seemed  but  the  last  of  a  longline  of  national  heroes, 
stretching  through  the  Lion  Heart  and  Hereward  and 
Harold  and  Alfred  to  thepurple  haze  of  Arthurian  romance. 
I  was  only  twenty-seven,  and  it  was  the  first  occasion  I 
had  ever  been  at  the  centre  of  things.  The  sun  that  rose 
in  splendour  was  soon  obscured  with  rain  clouds,  and  the 
muster  at  Blackheath  assembled  under  the  most  depress- 
ing circumstances.    But  nothing,  not  even  the  drip  from 
a  thousand  umbrellas,  could  abate  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
immense  concourse  which  assembled   to   greet  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

Looking  back  over  the  account  I  wrote  of  that  famous 
gathering,  I  find  the  following  description  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  I  first  saw  him  when  he  launched  the  country 
into  the  Atrocity  agitation  which  revolutionised  English 
policy  in  the  East,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Christian  East  :— 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  tall,  neither  is  he  stout.  He  is  the 
contrary — spare  and  somewhat  wiry.  But  it  was  difficult 
to  think  of  his  body  when  looking  at  his  face.  Such  a 
marvellously  expressive  face  I  do  not  ever  remember  to 
have  seen.  Every  muscle  seemed  alive,  every  inch  of  it 
seemed  to  speak.  It  was  in  perpetual  motion.  Now  it 
rippled  over  with  a  genial  smile,  then  the  smile  dis- 
appeared, and  the  horror  expressed  by  his  words  reflected 
on  his  countenance,  and  then  again,  his  high-wrought  feel- 
ing gleamed  out  from  his  flashing  eye,  and  the  listener 
might  have  imagined  he  was  hearing  the  outpourings  of 
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one  of  the  prophets  who  brought  the  message  of  Jehovah 
to  Israel.  A  benevolent  face,  too,  it  was;  one  from 
which  the  kindliness  enthroned  in  the  heart  looks  out 
upon  you  through  the  eyes,  and  leavens  every  feature 
with  such  mildness  and  sweetness  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  he  whose  face  rivals  the  tenderness  of  that 
of  a  woman  has  proved  himself  the  best  man  upon  the 
field,  not  upon  one  occasion,  but  upon  hundreds,  when- 
ever in  the  halls  of  St.  Stephen's  the  signal  has  been 
given  for  battle." 

HIS  BLACK  HEATH  SPEECH. 

Much  has  been  written  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  orator, 
and  only  those  who  have  been  under  the  spell  of  the 
magician  can  rightly  understand  the  hold  which  he 
exercises  over  his  audience.  I  don't  think  I  can  do 
better  than  reproduce  here  what  I  wrote  then.  I  have 
never  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  to  greater  advantage,  nor  has 
any  other  single  speech  of  his  left  so  deep  a  dent  in 
history.  After  describing  the  opening  of  his  speech  at 
Blackheath,  I  went  on  as  follows : — 

When  at  length  drawing  his  proofs  to  a  close,  he  declared 
that  the  Government  of  Turkey  was  as  deeply  dyed  in  blood, 
hand  and  arm,  as  the  vilest  of  mercenaries,  the  tremendous 
energy  of  the  speaker  was  reflected  by  his  audience,  and  a 
roar  went  up  from  the  whole  of  the  great  throng— a  roar 
which  might  justly  be  regarded  as  the  inarticulate  condemna- 
tion which  Democracy  was  pronouncing  upon  the  Ottomans, 
the  emphatic  attestation  by  the  English  people  of  the  guilt 
of  the  Turks.  Mr.  Gladstone  only  occasionally  rose  to  the 
height  of  fervid  expression.  He  did  so  when  he  declared 
that  all  the  massacres  and  outrages  which  form  the  worst 
pages  of  English  history  concentrated  into  one  blot 
would  not  be  worthy  to  appear  upon  one  of  the 
pages  which  hereafter  will  consign  to  eternal  infamy 
the  proceedings  of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria.  The 
man's  soul  seemed  to  go  out  of  him  in  the  extraordinary 
earnestness  with  which  he  hurled  his  anathemas  at  the  heads 
of  the  devastators  of  Bulgaria.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  was  afforded  his  hearers  in  the  concentrated  scorn  and 
indignation,  indescribable  by  us,  with  which  in  replying  to 
the  excuse  that  it  was  only  a  few  irregulars  who  had  com- 
mitted these  atrocities,  he  pronounced  the  words,  "  Irregulars 
and  regulars  they  are  all  alike."  It  is  but  a  simple  sentence, 
but  falling  as  it  did  red  hot  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  lips  upon 
an  immense  multitude  all  fully  aroused  to  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  occasion,  it  had  a  marvellous  effect.  The 
wonderful  compass  of  his  voice,  the  withering  emphasis  with 
which  he  pronounced  each  syllable,  will  never  leave  the 
memory  of  those  who  heard  it.  But  the  most  sustained,  and 
perhaps  the  finest  portion  of  his  speech,  was  that  in  which  he 
explained  the  terms  on  which  he  would  allow  the  Turks.  As 
if  he  were  addressing  the  Ottomans,  he  paused,  and  then 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he  began  with  a 
measured  solemn  cadence,  sentence  slowly  following  sentence: 
•«  You  shall  receive  your  regular  tribute,  retain  your  titular 
sovereignty,  your  empire  shall  not  be-  invaded,  but,"  then 
Mr.  Gladstone's  eye  kindled,  and  lifting  his  clenched  hand 
on  high,  he  proceeded  in  tones  which  rang  clear  as  a  clarion 
on  every  ear, 44  but  never  again  as  the  years  roll  in  their 
course,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  determine,  never  again 
shall  the  hand  of  violence  be  raised  by  you,  never  again  shall 
the  flood-gate  of  lust  be  open  to  you,  *ever  again  shall  the 
dire  refinements  of  cruelty  be  devised  by  you  for  the  sake 
of  making  mankind  miserable." 

Here  the  pent-up  feeling  of  the  multitude  found  vent  in  a 
tremendous  roar  of  applause,  in  which  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence was  entirely  lost.  There  was  a  rhythm  almost  as  of  a 
chant  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  pronounced  these 
solemn  words,  and  carried  awe  into  every  heart.  It  was  as 
if  the  High  Priest  of  Humanity  were  pronouncing  the  doom 
which  was  impending  over  the  guilty  empire.  In  different 
style,  but  quite  as  emphatic,  was  his  abrupt  and  decisive 
declaration  that  if  these  outrages  reported  as  taking  place 


in  Servia  were  facts,  they  ought  to  be  stopped.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  speaking  of  Theodore  Parker,  described  the 
secret  of  his  oratory  in  words  which  may  well  be  applied  to 
Mr.  Gladstone : — 

"  Every  word  that  he  speaks  has  been  fiercely  furnaced 
In  the  blast  of  a  life  that  has  struggled  in  earnest. 
.   .   .   His  periods  fall  on  you  stroke  after  stroke, 
Like  the  blows  of  a  lumberer  felling  an  oak." 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  deliver  himself  of  the  conclusion 
of  some  of  his  periods  as  the  hunter  hurls  the  spear  at  his 
victim,  with  muscles  quivering  and  the  whole  energy  of 
the  man  concentrated  into  the  single  act.  Nor  should  we 
omit  another  notable  characteristic  of  his  oratory — the 
solemnity  with  which  the  foremost  statesman  of  our  land 
appealed  to  the  consciousness  of  his  hearers,  that  if  Eng- 
land suffered  her  wretched  jealousies  to  thwart  the 
freeing  of  these  peoples  she  had  nothing  to  anticipate 
but  a  just  judgment  at  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  The 
address  was  throughout  permeated  by  a  religious  spirit.  In 
its  lofty  appeal  to  man's  better  nature,  in  its  earnest  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  in  its  constant  recognition  of 
the  superintendence  and  government  of  the  Almighty,  it  was 
much  more  a  religious  address  than  many  a  score  of  sermons  that 
were  preached  on  the  following  Sunday.  In  eloquence,  in  lofty 
spirituality,  in  keen  sagacity,  and  in  earnest  sympathy,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  at  Blackheath  reveals  the  marvellous 
combination  of  qualities  which  have  made  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
idol  of  the  popular  heart,  the  heaven-sent  leader  of  English- 
men whenever  they  have  any  serious  work  to'  do  that  must  be 
done. 

Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down  amidst  a  tempest  of  ap- 
plause. A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  was  moved 
and  seconded,  and  not  over  well  received.  And 
then  rose  a  strange  cry,  a  blending  of  cries,  from 
thousands  of  voices.  It  was  difficult  to  make  out  anything 
distinctly.  Some  were  calling  for  Granville,  others  for  Carring- 
ton,  but  over  and  above  all  these  voices  was  one  vast  plain- 
tive, semi-articulate  cry— a  cry  that  was  also  a  prayer,  an 
outburst  from  the  popular  hearts— was  "  Lead  us  1  "  Lead 
us ! "  •'  Lead  us ! "  It  was  the  call  which  the  nation  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was  not  deaf  to  that,  nor  was  he  deaf 
to  the  appeal. 

"  THAT  EYE  !  " 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  dif- 
ferent style  from  that  which  he  employed  in  Blackheath 
or  in  Midlothian.  His  voice  is  a  wonderful  organ, 
like  a  Cremona  violin  it  seems  to  improve  with  age. 
But  the  voice  alone,  wide  as  is  its  compass,  and  wonderful 
its  penetrating  faculty,  would  fail  to  produce  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  commands,  were  it  not  supplemented 
by  the  flashing  fire  of  his  eyes.  Mr.  Thaddeus,  who 
painted  a  well-known  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  told  me 
that  he  had  never  painted  such  an  eye  in  his  life.  It 
is  the  eye  of  an  eagle  that  gazes  untroubled  at  the  sun. 
A  good  man  in  the  west  country  who  once  met  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  the  platform  at  a  wayside  railway  station,  wrote 
afterwards  to  Hawarden, "  You  may  not  recollect  me, but  I 
remember  you.  You  looked  at  me,  and  oh  that  eye !  It 
went  right  through  me."  That  eye  has  been  right 
through  many  others,  besides  that  westcountryman.  It 
is  right  to  say  eye  rather  than  eyes,  for  it  is  only  one  eye 
that  has  that  extraordinary  piercing  power.  No  one  on 
whom  it  has  been  turned  in  wrath  or  even  in  quick 
inquiry  can  forget  it. 

HIS  GIFTS  OF  EXPOSITION. 

Like  all  great  orators  Mr.  Gladstone's  personality  is 
more  or  less  suffused  among  his  hearers.  It  is  a  kind  of 
hypnotism  to  which  an  audience  temporarily  succumbs. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  except  when  concluding  a 
great  debate,  that  peculiar  magnetic  power  is  less  plainly 
manifest  than  when  he  is  swaying  at  will  the  fierce 
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democracy.  But  for  argumentative  cogency  and  sledge 
hammer  cogency,  some  of  his  great  Parliamentary  per- 
formances are  unrivalled. 

As  an  expositor  of  an  intricate  and  involved  subject 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  veritable  genius.  In  his  Budget 
speeches  he  made  financial  figures  as  fascinating  as  a  fauy 
tale,  and  he  could  make  even  a  speech  on  the  Irish  Land 
question  interesting.  As  a  sophist  no  one  can  beat  him 
among  living  men.  The  marvellous  subtlety  of  his 
intellect  enables  him  to  make  whatever  cause  he  under- 
takes to  defend  appear  for  the  time  the  only  possible 
cause  that  a  decent  man  could  espouse.  "He  is 
plausible,'1  wrote  a  critic  in  1838, "  even  when  most  in  error," 
a  characteristic  which  he  has  never  lost ;  and  equally  true 
is  another  observation  of  the  came  critic  that,  "  when  it 
suits  himself  or  his  party,  he  can  apply  himself  with  the 
strictest  closeness  to  the  real  point  at  issue ;  when  to 
evade  the  point  is  deemed  most  politic,  no  man 
can  wander  from  it  more  widely."  Mr.  Russell 
recalls  that  when  an  eminent  man  once  asked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, "  Do  you  ever  feel  nervous  in  public  speaking  ?  " 
he  replied,  "  In  opening  a  subject  often,  in  reply  never." 
Some  of  his  replies  were  masterpieces  of  vigorous  argu- 
ment and  decisive  logic,  and  many  of  them  were  improvised 
without  a  moment  for  preparation.  One  was  that  famous 
oration  in  which  he  demolished  Mr.  Disraeli's  Budget  in 
December,  1852 ;  another  was  that  in  which  he  replied  to 
Lord  Palmerston  on  the  Don  Pacifico  question;  but 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  was  that  in  which  he 
summed  up  the  debate  on  the  Franchise  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Lowe,  in  the  memorable  speech  in  which  he  warned  his 
opponents,  "  You  cannot  fight  against  the  fi  ire.  Time 
is  on  our  side." 

HIS  DRAMATIC  POWER. 

As  an  orator  Mr.  Gladstone  has  every  grace  but  one. 
He  has  never  cultivated  the  virtue  of  brevity.  But  in 
him  this  is  no  defect,  for  so  sweet  and  silvern  is  his 
speech  that  his  hearers  regret  when  the  stream  ceases  to 
flow.  One  quality  which  he  possesses  in  eminent  degree 
has  hardly  been  sufficiently  recognised  as  contributing  to 
his  success  as  an  orator.  He  is  a  born  actor.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  marvellous  flexibility  of  his 
features.  He  has  indeed  a  speaking  face.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  his  countenance  t'oat  you  see  his  dramatic  gift. 
He  acts  as  he  speaks.  Not  that  he  ventures  into  the 
region  where  southern  orators  alone  are  at  ease,  but 
within  the  restricted  limits  of  gesture  and  action  allowed 
to  an  English  speaker  he  is  facile  princeps.  From  the 
highest  tragedy  to  the  lightest  comedy,  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  broadest  farce,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  everywhere 
at  home. 

The  mere  physical  endurance  entailed  by  some  of  his 
gi'dat  speeches  is  in  itself  wonderful.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
repeatedly  spoken  three  hours  at  the  close  of  a  long  and 
exciting  debate,  which  came  on  the  heels  of  a  day  full  of 
arduous  and  exhausting  ministerial  work.  When  he  made 
the  great  Budget  speech  of  1853,  which  established  his 
reputation  as  a  financier,  he  spoke  five  hours,  and  what 
is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable,  his  hearers  followed 
him  with  unabated  interest  even  to  the  end. 

III. — RETROSPECT  AND  FORECAST. 

When  I  began  to  write  this  sketch  I  asked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone if  I  might  talk  some  points  over  with  him,  and  in 
answer  received  a  kind  and  characteristic  reply.  I 
naturally  availed  myself  of  this  permission,  and  although 
our  conversation  was  in  no  sense  an  interview,  I  may 
without  indiscretion  incorporate  into  this  sketch  some  of 
the  frequent  observations  which  fell  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 


lips  on  that  occasion.  The  previous  evening  he  had  beon. 
in  the  House  pounding  away  with  all  his  ancient  vigour 
about  the  Mombasa  Railway,  but  there  was  no  trace  of 
fatigue,  nor  did  he  seem  to  have  aged  much  since  I  last 
met  him  by  appointment  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for 
Rome.  He  was  alert,  vigorous,  and  full  of  his  old  fire 
and  animation,  confident  as  to  the  future,  and  full  of 
complacency  as  to  the  past — with  the  customary  and  in- 
evitable reserves  and  limitations. 

THB  KEY  TO  HIS  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  trying  to  make  a  diagram 
of  his  career  in  the  shape  of  a  gradually  rising  tide 
which  submerged  first  one  and  then  another  peak,  but 
that  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  drawing  the  pkrc, 
for  the  church  and  finance  had  so  many  peaks.  In  some 
cases  the  dividing  of  the  ways  had  been  clearly  traced, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Irish  Church  and  in  Home  Rule, 
but  how  could  we  mark  the  watersheds  of  different 
phases  of  thought  through  which  he  had  passed  P 

"  They  are  numberless,"  he  said,  "  and  all  differ  one 
from  the  other  according  to  the  subject.  It  is  inevit- 
able that  this  should  be  so.  But  there- is  one  great 
fact  which,  as  I  often  say,  is  the  key  to  all  these  changes. 
I  was  educated  to  regard  liberty  as  an  evil;  I  have 
learned  to  regard  it  as  a  good.  That  is  a  formula  which 
sufficiently  explains  all  the  changes  of  my  political  con- 
victions. Excepting  in  that  particular,  I  am  not  conscious 
of  having  changed  much.  I  love  antiquity,  for  instance, 
quite  as  much  as  I  used  to  do.  I  have  never  been  a  lover 
of  change,  nor  do  I  regard  it  as  a  good  in  itself ;  liberty, 
however,  is  a  good  in  itself,  and  the  growing  recognition 
of  that  is  the  key  to  all  these  changes  of  which  you 
speak." 

PROGRESS?  THE  CARDINAL. 

It  is  always  most  interesting  to  know  what  a  veteran 
thinks  of  the  net  results  of  his  life's  campaign.  As  I  write 
I  recall  conversations  with  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Cardinal 
Manning,  octogenarians  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  looked 
at  life  from  very  different  standpoints.  The  Cardinal 
was  buoyed  up  by  an  inextinguishable  faith  in  pro- 
gress. "  We  are  like  passengers,"  he  said,  "  upon  one  of 
the  P.  and  O.  steamers.  We  meet  each  other  day  by  day 
on  deck  and  see  very  little  difference  in  our  position  or  in 
the  sea  or  the  sky.  But  every  day  we  are  nearer  our 
destined  port.  So  it  is  with  human  society.  We  may 
not  appear  to  be  making  much  progress,  but  depend  upon 
it  we  are  ceaselessly  forging  ahead."  Another  deep- 
rooted  faith  of  his  was  powerfully  reinforced  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  by  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  and 
its  social  scheme.  When  he  finished  reading  "  Darkest 
England,"  he  told  me  he  felt  as  if  the  far-off  and  distant 
vision  of  the  Christianising  of  England  upon  which  he 
had  ever  fed  his  heart  in  days  of  adversity  and  of  gloom 
had  come  appreciably  nearer,  and  with  renewed  con- 
fidence and  more  joyful  faith  he  trod  the  rest  of  his 
mortal  pilgrimage. 

PROGRESS?  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on  the  progress  of  the  race  were 
written  out  at  length  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  when 
Tennyson  published  his  second  "Locksley  HalL"  But  it 
is  always  most  interesting  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the 
speaker  what  he  thinks,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone whether  on  the  whole  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  reforming  activity  of  the  last  sixty  years. 
He  replied : — 

In  political  affairs  I  think  progress  has  been  almort  wholly 
good.  But  I  am  not  an  optimist,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  duties  of  government  will  always  be  more  or  less 
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imperfectly  performed.  As  society  becomes  more  com- 
plex, the  work  of  the  government  will  become  more  and 
more  difficult.  Still  political  progress  has  been  good  and 
almost  wholly  good.  In  Free  Trade,  for  instance,  it  has  been 
entirely  good.  I  look  upon  that  with  the  most  perfect  com- 
placency. They  speak  sometimes  of  the  greed  of  competition, 
but  the  greed  of  competition  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
greed  of  the  monopolist  The  greedy  competitor  at  least 
shares  his  gains  with  the  public ;  but  the  greed  of  the 
monopolist  is  the  greed  of  the  robber.  But  as  I  often 
tell  my  juniors,  we  older  men  had  a  comparatively 
easy  time  these  last  fifty  years— a  much  easier  time 
than  they  will  have  to  go  through.  I  am  very  glad  some- 
times to  think  that  it  will  not  be  tor  me  to  face  the  problems 
which  are  coming  on  for  solution.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that  all  the  questions  with  which  we  have  to  deal  were 
capable** f  being  resolved  into  a  very  simple  principle.  If  you 
look  at  it  you  will  see  that,  with  some  exceptions,  such  as  the 
Factory  Act,  and  one  or  two  other  minor  matters,  the  great 
work  of  the  last  half-century  has  been  that  of  emancipation. 
We  have  been  Emancipating,  Emancipating — that  is  alL  To 
emancipate  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  simple  to  remove 
restrictions,  to  allow  natural  forces  free  play.  Now  that  that 
work  has  been  almost  comple'  ed,  and  we  have  to  face  the 
other  problem  of  constructive  legislation,  we  shall  find  it  much 
more  difficult." 

PROGRESS?     AIR.  CARLYLE. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  uttered  the  words  "  Emancipating, 
Emancipating/'  there  rose  up  before  me  the  image  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  as  he  sat  in  his  long,  grey,  red-trimmed  dressing- 
gown  one  bright  wintry  day  in  his  study  in  Cheyne  Row, 
at  Chelsea,  discoursing  grimly  upon  the  catastrophe  to- 
wards which  all  mundane  matters  seemed  fast  hastening. 
He,  too,  had  recognised  that  simple  principle  of  Emanci- 
pation, and  had  resolved  into  it  all  the  legislative  achieve- 
ments since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  But  I  had  better 
quote  from  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  words,  as  he  wrote  them 
out  in  "Shooting  Niagara:  And  After?"  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  practically  suggestive  of  all  his  political 
writings : — 

All  the  millenniums  I  ever  heard  of  heretofore  were  to  be 
preceded  by  the  chaining  of  the  Devil  for  a  thousand 
years— laying  him  up,  tied  neck  and  heels,  and  put  beyond 
stirring  as  the  preliminary.  You,  too,  have  been  taking 
preliminary  steps  with  more  and  more  ardour,  for  a  thirty 
years  back,  but  they  seem  to  be  all  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
a  cutting  asunder  of  straps  and  ties,  wherever  you  might 
find  them,  pretty  indiscriminate  of  choice  in  the  matter:  a 
general  repeal  of  old  regulations,  fetters,  and  restric- 
tions (restrictions  on  the  Devil  originally,  1  believe, 
for  the  most  part,  but  now  fallen  slack  and  in- 
effectual), which  had  become  unpleasant  to  many  of 
you, — with  loud  shouting  from  the  multitude  as  strap 
after  strap  was  cut,  "  Glory,  glory,  another  strap  is  gone  1 n — 
tbis,  I  think,  has  mainly  been  the  sublime  legislative 
industry  of  Parliament,  since  it  became  14  Reform  Parlia- 
ment " ;  victoriously  successful  and  thought  sublime,  and 
beneficent  by  some.  So  that  now  hardly  any  limb  of  the 
Devil  has  a  thrum  or  tatter  of  rope  or  leather  left  upon  it. 
There  needs  almost  superhuman  heroism  in  you  to  "  whip 
a  garrotter  ;  no  Fenian  taken  with  the  reddest  hand  is  to  be 
meddled  with  under  penalties  ;  hardly  a  murderer,  never  so 
detestable  and  hideous,  but  you  find  him  "  insane,*'  and  board 
him  at  the  public  expense — a  very  peculiar  British  pytaneum 
of  these  days  I  And  in  fact  the  Devil  (he,  verily,  if  you  will  > 
consider  the  sense  of  the  word.*)  is  likewise  become  an/ 
emancipated  gentleman ;  lithe  of  limb,  as  in  Adam  and  Eve's 
time,  and  scarcely  a  toe  or  a  finger  of  him  tied  any  more.  -- 
And  you,  my  astonishing  friends,  you  are  certainly  getting 
into  a  millennium  such  as  never  was  before— hardly  even  in 
the  dreams  of  Bedlam. 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  repeal  of  archaic  obsolete 
laws,  which  nominally  chained  down  a  more  or  less  phan- 


tasmagorial  fiend,  but  left  the  real  author  of  evil  free 
course  to  roam  abroad  seeking  whom  he  might  de  stout, 
might  be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  chaining  up 
of  the  Great  Red  Dragon,  but  the  pessimist  philosopher 
refused  to  be  comforted.  He  was  a  true  child  of  the 
Sagas,  was  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  his  system  of  the  universe 
was  rigidly  modelled  in  some  respect  upon  the  m;  etho- 
logy of  the  Eddas.  Always  before  him,  he  saw  the 
terrible  Ragnarok  or  the  twilight  of  the  sods  in  which 
the  universe  of  things  would  be  consumed,  after  which 
righteous  and  well-minded  men  shall  abide  in  peaoe  in 
the  golden  halls,  and  another  earth  pleasant  and  veidant 
shall  arise.   But  between  us  and  that  fair  future  liei 

A  storm  age,  a  wolf  age, 
and  then  the  earth  shall  meet  its  doom. 

MR.  CARL Y LB  AND  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Mr.  Carlyle  had  small  love  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  bub  his 
criticisms  were  apt  to  be  based  upon  somewhat  scanty 
materials.  Of  this  I  had  an  amusing  illustration  in  1877. 
Carlyle  and  Gladstone  were  then  the  two  gods  of  my 
idolatry,  and  it  grieved  me  to  bear  the  way  m  which  the 
Chelsea  philosopher  went  on  about  the  Liberal  leader. 
"  There  is  that  Gladstone/'  growled  Mr.  Carlyle,  u  who  is 
running  up  and  down  the  country  talking  and  talking^ 
filling  whole  acres  of  the  papers  with  his  speech,  and 
never,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  a  single  wise  word  in  the  whole 
of  it."  "Really,  Mr.  Carlyle,"  I  ventured  to  say,  ul 
should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  delighted  with 
one  of  his  recent  speeches  in  which  he  expressed  in  his 
own  way  the  same  ideas  as  those  you  have  been  im- 
pressing on  me.  Do  you  not  remember?  The  speech 
was  made  only  a  week  or  two  since."  "  Remember," 
said  Mr.  Carlyle  with  disgust,  "  why,  do  you  think  I 
ever  read  his  speeches.  I  have  never  read,  a  word  of 
them ! "  Mr.  Carlyle  was  not  the  first  nor  is  he  the  last  to 
condemn  Mr.  Gladstone  unheard.  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
more  felicitous  io  his  sarcastic  comparison  between 
Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

"I  have  often  been  amused,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  "at 
thinking  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  men.  There  is 
Beaconsfield— he  hasn't  got  a  conscience  at  all,  and  he 
knows  he  hasn't  got  a  conscience,  and  very  well  pleased 
he  is  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  as  for  that  other  one— 
that  Gladstone— eh,  mon,  what  a  conscience  he  has! 
There  never  was  such  a  conscience  as  his.  He  bows 
down  to  it,  and  obeys  it  as  if  it  were  the  very  voice  of 
God  Himself.  But,  eh,  sir,  he  has  the  most  marvellous 
faculty  in  the  world  for  making  that  conscience  say 
exactly  what  he  wants." 

THE  BLACK  SPOT  ON  THE  SUN. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Mr.  Gladstone,  although 
fairly  well  satisfied  concerning  political  progress,  is 
troubled  and  sore  at  heart  about  one  matter.  He  enter- 
tains in  all  their  ancient  rigour  his  objections  to  Divorce. 
It  is  now  past  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  Divorce 
Bill  was  carried  in  the  face  of  his  most  resolute  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Russell,  from  whose  admirable  monograph  on 
Mr.  Gladstone  I  am  constantly  quoting,  thus  summarises 
the  story  : — "  He  spoke  more  than  seventy  times  on  the 
various  stages  of  the  Bill,  endeavouring  first  to  defeat  it 
on  the  clear  ground  of  principle,  then  to  postpone  it  for 
more  mature  consideration,  and  when  beaten  in  these  at- 
tempts to  purge  it  of  its  most  glaringly  offensive  features.* 
I  found  that  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion  still,  only  if  possible  more  so. 
"  I  hold  to  my  old  position,"  he  said ;  "  but,"  he  added, 
with  great  emphasis,  "although  I  admit,  as  we  must 
admit,  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  question,  marriage 
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From  the  Weekly  Freeman,]  [J.n.  15, 1881. 

HALF- AND  HALF. 

"Mr.  Gladstoitb  :  "  Now.  Mn.  Hrin,  I  fancy  I  ve  at  latt  found  a 
remedy  for  your  excited  coalition  1  Djees  of  those  administered 
alternately  will  Mi  you  right." 

Mn.  Bum :  "  Ai  usual,  you  are  mistaken  at  to  what  I  want.  T  will 
not  be  content  with  half  measures.  So,  away  with  you,  bag  and 
.baggage,  unle.a  you  are  prepared  to  give  me  what  I  need/' 


From  tbe  Wrtkly  Freeman,]  pfob.  6, 1886. 

"Face  to  face  with  the  greatest  problems  and  the  grandest 
opportunity  of  his  life."— New  York  Txvus. 

Suggested  by  the  casket  scene  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 


.  Stephen's  Review,]  [April  7,  1888. 

IRELAND  FOR  EVER. 


From  the  Weekly  Freeman,]  [Oct.  29,  1887. 

TKITJMPH ! ! ! 
The  Grand  Old  Warrior  b^ars  in  triumph  through  the 
land  the  banner  of  Home  Kule,  while  his  enemies  are 
bound  fast  to  his  cliariot  wheels. 
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seems  to  me  a  great  mystery.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  in  the  whole  world,  and  when  I  think  of 
it  I  always  feel  that  we  must  fall  back  on  the  old  saying, 
that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  Marriage  is  to  me 
the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  whole  world.  But,"  he  went 
on,  becoming  very  grave,  "  I  must  say  that  of  late  years 
in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  the  facia,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  check  them  by  the  opinion  of  competent  and  impartial 
observers,  there  has  ueen  a  very  widespread  change  for 
the  worse  in  this  matter.  That  is  to  say,  the  number  of 
marriages  which  obviously  turn  out  bad  is  greater  now — 
much  greater — than  it  was  before.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  entirely  due  to  the  Divorce  Act.  I  recognise  with 
gratitude  that  there  has  not  been  that  great  multipli- 
cation of  divorce  which  we  at  one  time  anticipated,  but 
the  fact  seems  to  me  indisputable  that,  taking  the  higher 
classes,  marriages  are  not  made  on  such  high  principles 
as  they  used  to  be.  Take  from  1832  to  18*57,  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  compare  it  with  the  following  quarter  of 
a  century  and  you  will  find  that  the  number  of  con- 
spicuously unhappy  marriages  has  very  considerably 
increased.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  which  I  fear  cannot 
be  denied.  I  speak,  of  course,  only  of  the  society  with 
which  I  am  personally  acquainted." 

This,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  correct  is  so  serious 
as  to  counterbalance  the  gains  in  the  political  sphere,  and 
it  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  this  depravation  of 
matrimony  had  gone  on  side  by  side  with  an  unmistak- 
able revival  of  spiritual  religion  in  the  Church. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  all  his  lifelong  been  so  sedulous  an 
opponent  of  swashbuckleiism  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses 
that  some  of  us  have  felt  that  he  underestimated  the  provi- 
dential mission  of  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Whether  or  not  Lord  Salisbury  believes  in  England  as  t£e 
old  Elizabethans  believed  in  England,  there  are  very 
few  even  of  the  most  devoted  disciples  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who 
feel  that  he  shares  the  lift  and  inspiration  that  come  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  great  role  which  we  have  played,  and 
are  playing,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  made  his 
debut  in  that  sphere  by  his  great  speech  against  Lord 
Palmerston's  Cms  JRomanua  Sum  doctrine,  and  he 
has  stuck  to  his  text  ever  since.  Somewhere, 
drowned  in  the  great  ocean  of  his  speeches, 
th^ve  may  be  a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
indulges  in  the  proud  swell  of  soul  which  every 
patriot  must  experience  when  contemplating  the  position 
accorded  to  his  country  in  the  peopling,  in  the  govern- 
ing, and  in  the  civilising  of  the  world,  but  it  does  not 
recur  to  the  memory.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  usually  so  bent 
upon  mortifying  the  Old  Adam  of  national  pride,  that  he 
has  hardly  time  to  devote  a  sentence  to  the  expression  of 
the  awe  and  gratitude  with  which  he  recognises  the 
immense  vocation  of  Britain  in  the  outer  world.  "  Well, 
you  know,"  he  said,  good  humouredly, "  if  you  have  a  son 
who  is  somewhat  forward  and  is  too  self-complacent,  and 
you  have  frequently  to  chide  him  for  that,  you  do  not 
like  to  increase  his  complacency  by  sounding  his  praises 
too  much.  You  may  allow  it  as  a  treat,  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  his  daily  bread.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  this 
idea  is  exclusively  Conservative.  It  was  quite  the  reverse. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  almost  alone  in  asserting  it,  while 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  were  anti-Jingo  to  an  extent  almost  inconceiv- 
able to-day.  But  I  fully  recognise  that  we  have  a  great 
mission.  The  work  of  England  has  been  great  in  the  past, 
but  it  will  be  still  greater  in  the  future.  This  is  true,  I 
believe,  in  its  broadest  sense  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
I  believe  it  is  also  true  of  England  herself.  I  think  that 


the  part  which  England  has  to  play,  and  the  influence  of 
England  in  the  world,  will  be  even  vaster  in  the  future 
than  it  is  to-day.  England  will  be  greater  than  she  has 
ever  been." 

"the  too  great  orb  of  oub  fate." 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  seemed  to  be  too  much 
awed  by  the  responsibilities  ever  to  have  a  thought  for 
the  glories  of  Empire.  I  remember  in  1878  he  had 
remarked  to  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  led  him  to  deprecate  any  inortiiuate  extension  of 
the  Empire  was  because  he  thought  he  saw  a  falling 
off  in  the  morale  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  that 
we  did  not  nowadays  breed  such  men  as  the  Laurences 
and  others  who  had  built  up  the  fabric  of  our  Eastern 
Empire,  and  had  sustained  it  by  their  single-souled 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  India.  He  did  not  remember 
this  when  I  recalled  it  to  him,  but  he  said, "  whatever  may 
be  the  case  witn  the  development  of  morale,  I  do  not 
see  the  necessary  development  of  brain  power  to  enable 
us  to  cope  with  the  vaster  problems.  I  sometimes  say," 
he  added,  "  that  I  do  not  see  that  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  power  which  we  ougQt  to  expect  on  the 
principles  of  orthodox  Darwinism.  Development,  no  doubt, 
is  a  slow  process,  but  I  do  not  see  it  at  all.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  stronger  but  weaker  than  the  men  of  the  middle  ages.  I 
would  take  it  as  low  down  as  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  strong 
men,  stronger  in  brain  power  than  our  men.  Of  course,  I 
except  Napoleon.  There  was  a  brain  the  strongest  and 
most  marvellous  that  was  ever  in  a  human  skull.  His 
intellect  was  colossal,  I  know  none  more  powerful  or 
immense." 

It  is  curious  to  find  how  persistent  Mr.  Gladstone's*  idea* 
are  even  in  minor  matters  of  detail.  In  this  foreboding 
about  the  inadequate  brain  power  of  the  race,  he  is 
exactly  where  he  was  fifty  years  ago.  How  true  this 
is  no  one  knows  better  than  the  present  Government. 
What  they  do  not  see  is  that  the  only  solution  is 
to  be  found  hi  decentralisation — in  other  words,  in 
such  Home  Rule  as  will  relieve  the  central  authorities 
of  that "  bewildering  multiplication  of  details  "  which  at 
present  almost  absolutely  precludes  the  taking  of  any 
wide  outlook  or  the  making  of  any  statesmanlike  provi- 
sion for  the  problems  and  necessities  of  the  future. 

THE  MAJORITY  FOR  HOME  RULE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  of  course  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  next  general  election.  Let  it  come  soon 
or  late,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Nor  does  he  fear 
that,  however  large  his  majority  may  be,  it  will  be  too 
large.  "  Only  once,"  he  remarked, "  have  we  had  too  large 
a  majority.  That  was  in  1833,  immediately  after  the 
Reform  Act.  But  even  if  we  had  as  large  a  majority 
now,  it  would  not  fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight.  The 
issue  is  now  so  clearly  and  sharply  defined  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  disintegration,  excepting,  of  course, 
from  causes  whicn  would  be  equally  potent  if  the  majority 
were  smaller/'  After  that — well,  that  question  did  not 
come  under  the  category  of  facts,  but  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  keenly  alive  to  the  coming  questions. 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  DEATH  DUTIES. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  question  which  each  recur- 
ring death  of  a  millionaire  forces  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  man  who  reformed  the 
succession  duties  —  a  piece  of  work  which  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce  rightly  characterised  as  most  Conservative, 
but  which  brought  down  upon  his  head  the  hatred 
and  denunciation  of  the  landed  interest.  The  work 
he  did  on  the  succession  duties  was,  from  a 
parliamentary  point  of  view,  the  heaviest  he  ever 
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had  to  do.  He  had  to  get  up  and  master  the  whole  of 
the  law  on  the  subject.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
he  might  shrink  from  grappling  with  the  death  duties. 
But  he  laid  such  stress  upon  the  subject  in  his  Mid- 
lothian addresses  that  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  it 
figured  conspicuously  in  his  manifesto  to  the  nation  on 
the  eve  of  the  General  Election.  If  he  does  deal  with  it, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  put  the  whole  question 
on  a  plain  uniform  footing.  There  is  obviously  no  final 
solution  but  one  to  sweep  away  the  difference  between 
duties  levied  on  real  and  personal  estate  and  also  on 
different  degrees  of  consanguinity.  The  State  could  then 
simply,  on  the  mere  fact  of  death,  levy  a  tax  of  a  certain 
percentage  upon  all  estates  without  any  regard  to  the 
nearness  of  kin  of  the  persons  inheriting  to  the  person 
who  has  died,  or  to  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is 
real  or  personal  property. 

A  MUNICIPAL  DEATH  DUTY  P 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  give  much 
encouragement  to  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  scheme  tor  levying 
a  municipal  death  duty.  He  strongly  condemns  what  he 
regards  as  the  most  objectionable  way  in  which  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  handing  over  this  money  to  the 
local  authorities.  He  doubts  whether  death  duties  should 
go  to  the  rates.  The  rates  are  levied  without  raising 
political  questions.  With  the  Imperial  taxes  it  is  another 
matter.  He  of  course  looks  at  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  natural  to  one  who  is  the  custodian  of  the 
National  Exchequer.  If  you  tell  him  the  ratepayer  is 
poor,  he  replies — 

"  But  the  taxpayer  is  also  poor.  The  local  authorities 
may  be  very  hungry,  but  the  way  in  which  the  money 
has  been  given  to  the  local  authorities  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, has  been  a  direct  incentive  to  extravagance.  If  we 
had  to  establish  the  system  of  giving  grants  from  the 
State  they  ought  to  have  been  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  economy,  and  not  for  the  encouragement  of 
extravagance.  It  has  been  a  direct  premium  on  wasteful- 
ness, as  for  instance  the  withholding  of  the  grant  from 
communities  which  weald  not  raise  the  number  of  their 
police  to  a  certain  number.  If  they  had  doubled  the 
number  of  the  police,  they  would  have  received  a  grant 
which  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  extra 
number  of  constables.  This  is  almost  like  holding 
out  a  direct  bribe  by  the  State  to  encourage  extra 
expenditure/' 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

~  Shortly  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  I  had  asked 
a  statesman  who  knew  mm  well  what  questions  upon 
matter  of  fact  he  would  ask  if  he  sought  tor  a  key  to  this 
many-sided  character.  Instantly  he  replied,  "Two 
questions  would  satisfy  me.  First,  how  does  Mr.  Glad- 
s  A>ne  reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to  support  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  after  having  declared  it  tobe 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God  for  three  thousand  years  and 
more  P  and,  secondly,  how  he  can  vote  for  Disestablish- 
ment in  Wales  ?  "  1  did  not  put  these  questions  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Had  I  done  so  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  have 
had  the  least  difficulty  in  explaining  and  justifying  his 
change  of  front,  for  he  never  changes  front  until  he  has 
first  laboriously  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  so  to  do.  The  deceased  wife's  sister  did  not  enter 
into  our  conversation.  On  that  subject  Mr.  Gladstone's 
views  are  unaltered,  only  he  would  no  longer  enforce 
them  upon  non-Churchmen.  Mr.  Gladstone  referred 
repeatedly  to  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  said  "that  the  Church  had 
been  entirely  metamorphosed  and  its  whole  spirit  trans- 
formed so  that  it  was  a  newer  church  than  fifty  years  ago. 


It  is  not  merely  in  details,  but  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
who  think  with  the  clergy  look  at  everything  from  an  en- 
tirely different  standpoint  from  what  they  did.  As  a 
result  the  Church  was  immeasurably  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  than  it  was  in  times  past."  I  asked  him 
whether  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  this  being  the  case, 
Disestablishment,  even  in  Wales,  might  be  averted  if  the 
rural  clergy,  like  their  more  rational  clerical  brethren  in 
the  towns,  would  but  doff  their  silly  "  aide  "  and  consent 
to  be  primus  inter  pares  with  their  Nonconformist 
brethren  P  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  venture  an  opinion. 
His  experience  of  the  rural  clergy  was  limited,  being  in 
fact  confined  to  the  parish  of  Hawarden,  where  an  idyllic 
state  of  things  prevails,  and  where  even  Disestablishment 
seems  to  be  regarded  with  indifference,  if  not  with  com- 
placency. 

A  PLEA  FOR  SEARCHING  PREACHING. 

"But  one  thing,''  he  said,  suddenly  becoming  grave, 
"  I  have  against  the  clergy  both  in  country  and  in  the 
towns,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  the  reproach 
applies  to  ministers  of  other  congregations;  I  think 
they  are  not  severe  enough  on  their  congregations. 
They  do  not  sufficiently  lay  upon  the  souls  and  the 
consciences  of  their  hearers  their  moral  obligations, 
and  probe  their  hearts,  and  bring  up  their  whole 
lives  and  action  to  the  bar  of  conscience.  The  class  of 
sermons  which  I  think  are  most  needed  are  of  the  class 
one  of  which  so  offended  Lord  Melbourne  long  ago. 
Lord  Melbourne  was  one  day  seen  coming  from  church 
in  the  country  in  a  mighty  fume.  Finding  a  friend,  he 
exclaimed, '  It  is  too  bad.  I  have  always  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Church,  and  I  have  always  upheld  the 
clergy.  But  it  is  really  too  bad  to  have  to  listen  to  a 
sermon  like  that  we  have  had  this  morning.  Why,  the 
preacher  actually  insisted  upon  applying  religion  to  a 
man's  private  life ! '  But  that  is  the  kind  of  preaching 
which  I  like  best,  the  kind  of  preaching  which  men  need 
most,  but  it  is  also  the  kind  of  which  they  get  least 
The  clergy  are  afraid  of  dealing  faithfully  with  their 
hearers.  And,"  he  added,  44 1  fear,  although  I  have  not 
the  same  data  for  forming  an  opinion,  that  this  is  equally 
true  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  I 
admit,  was  not  so.  He  was  a  good  and  brave  man,  and 
my  remark  does  not  apply  to  him.  But  there  in  not 
enough  of  such  searching  preaching  in  any  of  oar 
pulpits." 

THE  GREAT  HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

Before  I  rose  to  go  I  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  whit  he 
regarded  as  the  greatest  hope  for  the  future.  He  pcused 
for  a  time,  not  rightly  understanding  the  question.  Then 
he  said,  gravely,  *'  I  should  say  we  must  look  for  that  to 
the  maintenance  of  faith  in  the  Invisible.  That  is  the 
great  hope  of  the  future;  it  is  the  mainstay  of  civilisa- 
tion. And  by  that  I  mean  a  living  faith  in  a  pemonal 
God.  I  do  not  hold  with  "  streams  of  tendency."  After 
sixty  years  of  public  life  I  hold  more  strongly  than  ever 
this  conviction,  deepened  and  strengthened  oy  long  <  expe- 
rience of  the  reality,  and  the  nearness,  and  the  personality 
of  God." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  at  least  had  full  scope  for  verifying 
this  working  hypothesis.  It  is  something,  nay,  is  it  not 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  things  we  have  to  learn 
from  him,  to  trust  in  God  in  all  our  work  for  man,  kaow- 
ing  Jhat  there  is  a  hand  in  the  darkness  ever  near,  n  hv**t 
if  we*but  assent,  will  lead  us  in  a  sore  path,  although  by 
a  strange  road,  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  h  i  the 
midst  of  the  storm  and  turmoil  of  life  will  keep  as  in 
perfect  peace.         (To  be  continued. ) 
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From  Moo  wAum?,j  [Dec.  13, 1890. 

POT  AND  KETTLE— KBTTLB  AND  POT. 


From  Moonshine,]  [May  2, 1891. 

"  IRELAND  STOPS  TEE  WAY." 
{V%de  Mr.  Gladstone's  manifesto  for  the  by-elections.) 


From  Moonshine,]  [March  12,  1892. 

THE  G.O.M/S  IRISH  POLICY. 
With  all  their  pumping  they  cannot  get  anything  out  of  him. 


From  United  Ireland,] 


BUBBLlfid. 


[July  25, 1891. 


From  Judy.]  [Oct  15, 1890. 

xromyuoy.j  ^  piQ  m  ^  pQKB. 

"  Sure,  'ere'i  a  foine  ouM  Oirith  pig  I'd  be  afther  ■eliuV  yez :  wan  af  me  o*d 

^^Ah*,  aheH  p*  a  b.aw  b'.t  beait'e  n  e  doot,  wat*eff  .r-oolfi  Je  the  p  Jte." 
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CARLYLE  ON  THINGS  COLONIAL  ANQ  OTHERWISE. 

sib  gavan  duffy's  reminiscences. 
Sib  Gavan  Duffy  concludes  his  admirable  series  of 
papers  on  14  Conversations  and  Correspondence  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  n  in  the  Contemporary  for  April  The  concluding 
paper  begins  characteristically  enough  with  the  declara- 
tion that  of  all  preachers  and  prophets  and  divine  men 
wanted  in  Ireland,  and  England,  and  Scotland,  the  most 
urgently  needed  was  the  divine  drill-sergeant  with  his 
steel  whip. 

INORGANIC  LONDON. 

Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  need  for  the 
London  County  Council.   He  said : — 

If  there  was  any  possibility  of  getting  honest  work  done 
just  now,  there  was  much  need  of  quite  other  work  than 
Chose  people  (the  political  reformers)  had  in  band.  Think 
of  the  inorganic  mass  of  men  in  the  disjointed  districts 
called  London,  with  a  population  equal  to  that  of  half  a 
dozen  Greek  States,  bestridden  by  aldermen  and  vestrymen, 
with  all  their  haranguing  and  debating  apparatus,  whom  we 
are  ordered  to  obey  (if  it  were  possible)  as  the  guardians  of 
our  interests,  but  who  could  not  supply  us  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  with  a  wholesome  glass  of  clean  water. 

AUSTRALIAN  DEMOCRACY. 

When  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  went  to  Australia  Mr.  Carlyle 
wrote  him  several  letters,  in  some  of  which  he  expressed 
his  views  of  colonial  affidrs.  Speaking  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,then  Emigration  Agent  for  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
Mr.  Carlyle  said : — 

He  gave  me  several  more  precise  notions  about  Australian 
life ;  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  anarchic  demo- 
cratic Universal-Palaver  element,  and  to  swim  about  it,  with 
a  candid  joy,  like  a  fish  in  water ;  and  indeed,  I  could  not  but 
own  that  in  comparison  with  the  old  Colonial  Office  and 
Parliamentary- Fogie  methods  of  administration,  it  might  be 
a  real  improvement;  and  that,  in  short,  in  the  present 
anarchic  condition  of  England,  there  was  nothing  for  it  bnt 
to  let  her  colonies  go,  in  this  wild  manner  down  the  wind, 
whither  they  listed. 

PROTECTION  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

When  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  came  home  again  Carlyle  ex- 
pressed himself  pretty  strongly : — 

Bright,  he  considered  one  of  the  fooli*hest  creatures  he 
had  ever  heard  of,  clamouring  about  America  and  universal 
suffrage,  as  if  there  was  any  sensible  man  anywhere  in  the 
world  who  put  the  smallest  confidence  in  that  sort  of  thing 
nowadays.  Their  free  trade  was  the  most  intense  nonsense 
that  ever  provoked  human  patience.  The  people  of  Australia 
were  quite  right  to  protect  their  industries  and  teach  their 
young  men  trades  in  complete  disregard  of  Parliamentary 
and  platform  palaver.  No  nation  evei-  got  manufactures  in 
any  other  way. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

That  was  in  1861.  Seven  years  later  Mr.  Carlyle 
expressed  himself  in  tolerably  plain  Carlylese  as  to  the 
discontinuance  of  emigration  to  Australia.  This  naturally 
seemed  to  Mr.  Carlyle  the  worst  possible  news  :— 

The  news  itself  was  to  me  extremely  bad.  For  the  roaring 
anarchies  of  America  itself,  and  of   all  our  incipient 


"  Americas,"  justify  themselves  to  me  by  this  one  plea, 
11  Angry  sir,  we  couldn't  help  it ;  and  we  anarchies,  and  all 
(as  jou  may  see)  are  conquering  the  wilderness,  as  perhaps 
your  Friedrioh  William,  or  Friedrich  himself,  could  not  have 
guided  us  to  do,  and  are  offering  homes  and  arable  com- 
munion with  mother  earth  and  her  blessed  verities  to  all  the 
anarchies  of  the  world  which  have  quite  lost  their  waj.' 
Australia,  of  a  certainty,  ought  to  leave  her  gates  wide  open 
in  this  respect  at  all  times ;  nay,  it  were  well  tor  her  could  she 
build  a  free  bridge  ("  flying  bridge  ")  between  Europe  and 
her,  and  encourage  the  deserving  to  stream  across.  I  pray 
you,  if  ever  the  opportunity  offer,  do  your  very  best  in  this 
interest,  and  consider  it  as,  silently  or  vocally,  of  the  ver? 
essence  of  your  function  (appointed  you  by  Heaven  itself) 
in  that  Antipodal  world  I 

This  emigration  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Australian 
Governments  Mr.  Carlyle  declared  in  another  place 
fairly  took  away  one's  breath.  This  is  another  instance 
of  the  similarity  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  General 
Booth. 

THE  QUEEN' AND  H.R.H. 

There  are  several  interesting  things  in  this  last  artich 
besides  Mr.  Carlyle  s  views  on  the  Colonies.  Here  fa- 
instance  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  view  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales:— 

She  lived  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  courtly  exaggeration  that 
she  ceased  to  comprehend  the  true  relation  and  proportion 
of  things.  Hence  the  tremendous  outcry  over  Prince  Albert, 
who  was  in  no  respect  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  had  had  a 
certain  practical  German  sense  in  him  too,  which  prevented 
him  from  running  counter  to  the  feelings  of  the  English 
people,  but  that  was  all.  He  was  very  ill-liked  among  the 
aristocracy  who  came  into  personal  relations  with  him. 
Queen  Victoria  had  a  preternaturally  good  time  of  it  with 
the  English  people ;  owing  a  great  deal  to  reaction  froai  me 
hatred  which  George  IV.  had  excited.  Her  son  one  might 
fear  would  pay  the  penalty  in  a  stormy  and  perilous  reign. 
He  gave  no  promise  of  being  a  man  fit  to  perform  the 
tremendous  tasl*  appointed  him  to  do,  and  indeed  one 
looked  in  vain  anywhere  just  now  for  the  man  who  would 
lead  England  back  to  better  ways  than  she  had  fallen  into 
in  our  time. 

LORD  FALMT5RSTON. 

There  is  a  revival  of  the  scandal  about  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  was  accused  of  adultery  by  the  husband  of  a  school- 
mistress, and  then  excused  himself  at  the  age  of  eighty 
by  saying,  "  Que  voulez-vous  f  Boys  will  be  boys."  Sir 
Gavan  Dufly  says : — 

Carlyle  told  me  an  amusing  story  about  the  same  eminent 
personage.  There  was  a  State  dinner  at  his  house,  including 
the  cream  of  the  official  world.  Every  one  present,  except 
the  wife  of  the  American  Minister,  was  familiar  with  a  scandal 
which  attributed  to  their  host  illegitimate  relations  with  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  married  after  her 
husband's  death.  Her  son  during  the  first  marriage  was 
brought  in  to  dessert  at  the  State  dinner.  When  be  ap- 
proached the  American  lady  she  put  her  hand  on  the  boy's 
head  and  looking  affectionately  at  her  hcst  exclaimed,  "  Ah, 
my  lord,  no  one  need  ask  whe  is  this  young  gentleman's 
papa." 

Bringing  to  a  close  our  notice  of  this  long  series  of 
interesting  papers,  I  must  once  more  say  how  welcome  it 
has  been  to  read  Sir  Gavan  Duffy's  "  Recollections."  Here 
we  have  Carlyle  as  he  was  in  fact,  a»  d  a  very  different 
Carlyle  from  the  thunderclouded  dyspeptic  win  figures 
in  Mr.  FroudVs  pages. 
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THE  TZAR-PEACE  KEEPER. 

A  GERMAN  TRIBUTE  TO  RUSSIA. 

In  the  Neue  Militarised  Blatter  for  March  there 
appears,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  German  officer,  a 
somewhat  unusual  article,  in  which  the  writer  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  policy  of  Russia,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  is  essentially  one  of  peace.  The  article  opens 
with  a  short  sketch  of  the  Tzar,  which  in  some  respects 
resembles  the  character  sketch  which  appeared  in  the 
January  mmmber  of  the  Review  of  Rbviews. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TZAR. 

The  writer  says  "  If  his  real  character  is  investigated, 
we  find  Alexander  IIL  to  be  a  man  who  forms  his 
decisions  slowly,  but  who,  having  once  made  up  his 
mind,  carries  out  his  ideas  with  persistent  steadfast- 
ness, regardless  of  consequences.  One  of  his  most 
prominent  characteristics  is  the  avoidance  of  all  haste 
and  precipitation.  For  years  past  Russian  policy, 
as  directed  by  the  Tzar,  has  resembled  the  irre- 
sistible undercurrent  of  a  mighty  river.  A  thorough 
organizer,  he  directs  all  his  efforts  on  great  measures  of 
policy,  but  he  is  quite  deficient  in  the  fantastic  element, 
which  gains  its  ends  off-hand  by  the  display  of  daring 
and  brilliant  conceptions.  Unsuccessful  struggles  against 
old-established  State  abuses,  not  unmingled  perhaps  with 
thoughts  of  imminent  peril  to  his  own  person,  have,  in 
spite  of  his  best  wishes  and  unremitting  labour  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  to  a  certain  extent  soured  his 
temper,  and  made  him  somewhat  repellent  and  irritable, 
like  some  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne.  He 
does  not  love  to  descend  among  his  people,  and 
in  this  respect  reminds  one  of  Justinian,  who, 
within  the  jealously-closed  portals  of  his  palace, 
busied  himself  in  weaving  plans  for  the  whole 
world.  So,  likewise,  the  Tzar,  surrounded  by  his  soldiers 
at  Peterhof  and  Gatschina,  unceasingly  devotes  his 
thoughts  to  the  Btrengthening  of  Russia  within  her 
borders  and  to  the  external  enhancement  of  the  Empire. 

THE  DANGER  OF  DISINTEGRATION. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  nationalistic  aspirations,  when  the 
tendency  of  all  subject  races  is  towards  individual  free- 
dom— that  is  to  say,  towards  a  condition  which,  if  given 
way  to,  must  weaken  the  central  power  and  gradually 
disintegrate  it.  Such  is  the  present  condition  of  Austria, 
and  such  threatens  to  be  the  condition  of  Russia,  with  its 
heterogeneous  conglomeration  of  antagonistic  nationali- 
ties. To  vield  to  the  demand  Tor  a  Russian  Parliament 
would  only  be  to  give  the  rein  to  general  discontent  and 
mistrust,  and  would  speedily  bring  to  a  head  the  racial 
antipathies  which  are  now  held  in  check.  There  is  no 
possible  bond  of  union  between  the  dwellers  in  the 
Caucasus  and  those  in  the  Baltic  provinces  ;  nor,  again, 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Kirghiz.  The  representatives 
of  each  nationality,  if  convoked  in  one  central  Parliament, 
would  inevitably  consider  themselves  prejudiced  by  the 
others ;  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  smooth  over 
racial  antipathies,  and  chaos  would  ensue.  Moreover, 
the  establishment  of  a  Parliament  would  speedily  lead  to 
strife  against  the  central  power,  since  it  would  be  bound 
to  consider  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  State,  and 
not  those  of  individual  provinces. 

THE  CZAR'S  THREE  ALTERNATIVES. 

The  Tzar  has  three  alternatives  before  him  ;  either  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  or  to  move  in  the  same  direction 
as  Austria,  t.e.,  towards  decentralisation  ;  or,  finally,  to 
endeavour  to  nationalize  the  empire  at  the  expense  of 
the  subject  races,  and  in  favour  of  the  most  important — 


Great  Russia.  He  has  chosen  the  third  of  these,  and  his 
watchword  is  now — Russia  for  the  Russians.  Whoever 
stands  in  the  way  cf  the  fulfilment  of  this  design, 
whether  Jew,  German,  or  Swedish  Finlander,  must 
inevitably  go  to  the  wall.  To  carry  out  this  policy,  how- 
ever, time  is  required,  for  should  war  break  out,  and  an 
enemy  gain  foot  on  Russian  soil,  revolution  might 
possibly  break  out,  and  this  would  not  only  endanger  the 
process  of  union,  but  might  imperil  the  cohesion  of  the 
State.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  that  there  should  be  peace,  so  as  to  afford 
leisure  for  the  innovations  now  being  introduced  to  take 
firm  root.  If  this  view  of  Russian  policy  is  correct,  then 
the  inclination  of  the  Tzar  to  be  mixed  up  in  a  Con- 
tinental war,  which  would  directly  militate  against  the 
system  pursued  during  the  last  decade,  must  be  very 
slight. 

SECURITIES  FOR  PEACE. 

The  inducements  which  might  sway  him  to  break 
the  peace  could  only  arise  either  from  the  necessity  of 
waramg  off  internal  dangers,  or  from  a  desire  of  conquest. 
As  regards  the  first  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  appear  more  favourably  disposed 
to  the  Tzar  just  now  than  they  have  been  for  a  long  time 
past,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  diminution  of  Nihilism  and 
by  the  general  tone  of  the  newspapers  and  current 
literature.  Whilst  as  regards  the  second,  the  present 
moment  is  clearly  unpropitious  for  a  war  of  conquest. 
Germany  is  less  likely  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the 
Russian  Government  in  its  dealing  with  internal 
affairs  than  is  France  with  her  republican  and  propag- 
andist ideas. 

THE  RUSSO-FRBNCH  ENTENTE. 

As  regards  the  rapprochement  with  France,  it  is 
not  Russia  but  France  who  will  have  to  pay  the 
reckoning.  Neither  nation  has  any  solid  bond  of 
union,  except,  perhaps,  hatred  against  Germany.  The 
Russians  hate  Germany  because  she  withheld  from  them 
the  fruits  of  their  victory  over  the  Turks,  and  gave 
Austria  territory  for  which  she  had  made  no  personal 
sacrifices.  That  this  probably  saved  R  issia  from  war 
with  England  and  Austria  hardly  affects  the  case.  Never- 
theless, the  Russians  possess  a  large  amount  of  innate 
shrewdness,  and  this  offers  some  gu&rantee  that  they 
will  not  lightly  allow  themselves  to  be  made  use  of  for 
the  attainment  of  purely  foreign  designs.  France,  in  the 
event  of  a  successful  war  against  Germany,  would  gain 
immeasurably  ;  Russia,  however,  but  little,  and  even 
what  little  she  gained  would  prove  a  dangerous  posses- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  if  Germany  were  victorious, 
France,  on  account  of  the  keen  national  feeling  which 
animates  her  population,  their  generally  well-to-do  con- 
dition, and  the  fruitfulnesa  of  her  soU,  would  feel  the 
blow  far  less  than  Russia,  whose  defeat  might  shake  the 
empire  to  its  foundations.  The  stakes  are  too  mani- 
festly uneven. 

PEACE. 

Russia  needs  gold,  much  gold.  The  Tzar  gained 
the  goodwill  of  France  in  order  to  dip  his  hands 
in  her  well-filled  coffers.  Russia,  on  her  side,  will 
take  good  care  not  to  venture  too  much  for  France. 
The  Tzar's  policy  will  remain  unchanged :  cautious, 
reserved,  he  will  ever  keep  exclusively  before  his 
eyes  the  well-being  of  his  own  land.  As,  therefore, 
in  Russia  it  is  only  the  Government  which  makes  war,  and 
not  the  people,  as  in  France,  we  may  rest  tolerably 
assured  that  peace  will  not  be  broken  in  that  direction, 
always  provided  that  circumstances  do  not  arise  which 
at  present  cannot  be  foreseen. 
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WANTED,  200,000  EMIGRANTS  FOR  MANITOBA ! 

A  REMARKABLE  ARTICLE  BY  MICHAEL  DAVITT. 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  one  of  the  honeatest  men  in 
public  life,  is  also  an  extremely  able  writer.  It  is  a 
notable  illustration  of  the  literary  talent  which  exists  in 
the  ranks  of  labour  that  two  of  the  best  articles  in  this 
month's  reviews  should  be  written  by  Michael  Davitt  and 
John  Burns,  both  of  whom  have  had  no  other  university 
education  than  that  of  the  workshop  and  the  gaol.  Mr. 
Davitt's  literary  gift,  however,  is  much  less  important  than 
his  sterling  honesty  and  courageous  candour.  In  times 
past  Michael  Davitt  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
opponents  of  the  policy  which  Mr.  Morley,  I  believe,  con- 
demned as  that  of  "  manacles  or  Manitoba."  We  have 
had  regretfully  to  number  him  with  those  who  have  been 
obstacles  to  the  natural  outflow  of  surplus  labour  to  the 
unoccupied  lands  of  other  countries.  Mr.  Davitt,  however, 
has  now  seen  cause  to  change  his  views.  He  has  been  to 
Manitoba,  and  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  he  publishes  a 
remarkable  plea  in  favour  of  the  emigration  of  200,000 
English  labourers  to  the  Canadian  back  country.  He 
says: — 

AN  INEXPRESSIBLE  YEARNING. 

No  matter  what  one's  views  upon  emigration  may  be — and 
mine  are  very  radical  and  have  been  frequently  stated — it  is 
impossible  to  visit  this  vast  and  naturally  rich  region  of  the 
North- West,  with  its  all  but  limitless  extent  of  rich  loamy- 
subsoiled  land,  without  a  yearning  for  the  transplantation  of 
some  of  the  dense  population  of  parts  of  Great  Britain  to  these 
fruitful  prairies.  When  one  has  to  call  to  mind  the  slam-life 
of  London,  the  squalid  quarters  of  the  working  poor  in  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  other  large  centres  of  crowded 
social  life,  and  the  conditions  under  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  such  people  live  -while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  views,  day 
after  day,  millions  of  acres  of  arable  soil  hungering  for  the 
application  of  food-producing  labour,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
have  one's  opinions  influenced  more  or  less  in  favour  of  a 
movement  which  might  ease  and  tend  to  eradicate  these  de- 
moralising conditions  of  labour-life  in  Great  Britain,  while 
removing  their  victims  to  the  advantages  of  those  all  but  un- 
peopled regions  of  bracing  air,  and  healthful  life,  and  latent 
opportunities  of  a  better  and  brighter  social  existence. 

THE  KIND  OP  COLONISTS  WANTED. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  huge  mistake  to  bring  some  of  the 
class  of  people  who  overcrowd  our  cities  at  home  out  to  the 
North- West.  They  are  not  the  kind  of  colonists  whom  the 
country  would  suit,  or  who  could  help  in  its  development. 
Those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  agriculture,  or  who  have 
strength  and  willingness  to  work  the  land,  are  the  class  of 
colonists  who  are  wanted. 

To  propose  the  colonisation  of  the  Canadian  North-West 
by  means  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  agricultural 
labourers  from  Great  Britain  will  seem  a  "  large  order."  The 
opponents  of  emigration  will  be  up  in  arms  at  once  in 
opposition  to  any  such  suggestion.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  I  am  not,  and  never  have  been,  an  advocate  of 
emigration. 

MR.  DAVITT'S  ATTITUDE. 

My  present  proposal  is  made  homcepathically.  It  would, 
if  carried  out,  promote  many  interests  which  have  not 
been  benefited  by  the  process  of  emigration  that  has  called 
forth  the  objections  of  radical  land  reformers  and  other 
labour  advocates,  who  demand  the  full  utilisation  of  the  soil 
of  Great  Britain  for  labour  purposes  before  British 
workers  are  sent  away  to  colonial  or  other  countries 
in  search  of  work  which  is  practically  denied  them 
at  home  through  the  operation  of  the  rent-earning  system  of 
land  tenure.  To  withdraw  100,000  land- workers  from  the 
agricultural  industry  of  these  countries  would  enhance  the 
the  price  of  the  labour  that  would  remain.  Wages  would 
necessarily  go  up,  while  the  influx  of  labourers  from  the 
country  into  towns  would  be  diminished,  to  the  advantage 
of  town  toilers. 


WHY  EMIGRATION  IS  NECESSARY. 

The  lot  of  the  landless  agricultural  labourer  excites  the 
active  sympathy  of  reformers  and  demands  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature.  He  is  also  a  disturber  of  the  labour  market 
in  industrial  centres.  He  is  virtually  driven  off  the  land,  by 
low  wages  and  a  cheerless  prospect,  into  the  towns  and  cities, 
or  he  voluntarily  goes  there  in  search  of  a  more  varied 
existence  ;  and  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  his  desires  he  brings 
down  the  wages  of  other  workers,  adds  to  the  congestion  of 
city  life,  and  creates  the  social  problem. 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ELECTION. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  John  Burns  has  a  first-class 
slashing  article  in  reply  to  Mr.  Prothero,  who  ventured 
to  cross  his  sword  of  lath  with  the  claymore  of  the 
London  Scot,  with  the  inevitable  result  After  demolish- 
ing Mr.  Prothero,  Mr.  Burns  proceeds  to  set  forth  his 
views  of  the  future  of  the  London  County  Council,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  police  are  not  to  be  taken 
over  until  1899,  and  that  then  2,000  are  to  be  left 
for  the  Home  Office  to  control  The  following  passage 
may  be  commended  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
Times  and  other  opponents  of  moderate  immoderation:— 

Let  Mr.  Prothero  and  his  political  partisans  cease  carpiDg 
at  the  greatest  political  fact  of  this  century — the  nascent 
commune  of  London  that,  in  proportion  to  the  attacks  made 
upon  it  by  vested  interests,  will  play  to  Parliament  the  rile 
that  the  Cordeliers  and  Jacobin  clubs  played  to  the  States- 
General  a  century  8 go.  Its  influence  will  mould  and  dominate 
in  a  collectivist  direction  those  political  principles  and  institu- 
tions that  to-day  are  arrayed  against  it.  It  must  always  be 
more  popular  with  the  people  than  Parliament.  It  ministers  to 
their  municipal  and  material  needs.  Its  activity  is  seen  in 
its  parks,  roads,  and  public  places ;  it  enters  over  the 
threshold  of  its  citizens'  doors ;  they  feel  its  pulse,  the  people 
provide  its  motive  power;  its  victories  and  its  gains  are  theirs, 
its  defeats  they  poignantly  resent.  Londoners,  with  the  daily 
living  presence  of  its  Council's  loving  care  before  them,  stood 
up  as  one  man  and  annihilated  at  the  last  election  the  decay- 
ing remnant  of  Pinchbeck  politicians  who  would  sell  London 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  be  sacrificed  to  Bumble  and  the 
middleman,  and  over  its  remains  would  promote  a  company 
to  exploit  the  profits  of  their  city's  funeral  feast. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Whitmore,  M.P.,  in  the  National  Review, 
endeavours  to  explain  why  the  Moderates  were  beaten. 
London  returned  a  majority  of  Progressives  because  the 
Moderate  newspapers  were  so  very  abusive.  The  criti- 
cism of  the  Tory  newspaper,  says  flfr.  Whitmore — 

was  so  acrid  and  so  indiscriminate  as  to  produce  amongst  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favour  of 
men  who  were  working  out  an  administrative  experiment  of 
enormous  difficulty.  It  had,  moreover,  by  its  continuous 
carping  at  the  Council,  and  belittling  of  its  position,  tended 
to  deter  fit  men  from  standing  for  it.  Finally,  in  the  attitude 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Moderate  Party,  there  was  a 
want  of  adequate  appreciation  of  the  potential  dignity  and 
utility  for  administrative  purposes  of  the  County  Council  of 
London.  There  was  not  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  hopes 
of  increased  comfort  and  amenity  in  London  life,  which  its 
creation  had,  howsoever  wildly,  excited. 

Professor  Stuart  sums  up  the  moral  of  the  Liberal 
victory.  The  political  moral  of  the  election  in  Professor 
Stuart's  eyes  is  that  the  Liberal  party  must  make  up  its 
mind  that  it  has  to  meet  the  cry  of  London  by  some 
definite  and  immediate  action ;  and  of  all  that  is  pressing 
and  urgent,  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  is  the  complete 
and  effective  reorganisation  of  the  incidence  of  London's 
local  taxation.  He  thinks  that  Progressive  London  is  in 
great  danger  from  over-confidence  and  he  sounds  ones 
more  the  watchword — organise,  organise,  organise. 
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HINTS  FOR  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  DRESDEN. 

Prop.  Peabody,  in  the  Forum  for  March,  has  an  article 
entitled  "A  Case  of  Good  City  Government"  which  con- 
tains some  hints  which  Lord  Rosebery  and  others  who 
are  studying  the  future  constitution  of  the  London 
County  Council  would  do  well  to  take  into  careful  con- 
sideration.  Prof.  Peabody  says : — 

In  the  smaller  field  of  municipal  administration  the  German 
is  at  his  best.  The  city  works  of  Germany  are  not  so  mag- 
nificent as  those  of  France,  nor  are  the  police  so  imposing  or 
so  considerate  as  those  of  England,  but  so  far  as  concerns  the 
essentials  of  good  city  government— the  security  of  health, 
the  precautions  concerning  life,  food,  drink,  poverty,  and 
crime,  and  the  provisions  for  popular  pleasure,  which  make 
a  town  good  to  dwell  in— one  feels  that  in  the  best  German 
cities  one  has  the  most  substantial  administration  of  the 
world. 

HOW  IT  IS  jGOVERNSD. 

He  then  takes  Dresden  as  a  typical  German  municipality, 
and  describes  the  method  in  which  it  is  governed.  The  vital 
point  of  distinction  between  the  Dresden  system  and  our 
own  is  that  the  German  town  council  elects  the  aldermen, 
and  entrusts  them  with  the  administration  of  the  town. 
An  alderman,  therefore,  in  Dresden  is  a  kind  of  cross 
between  a  permanent  official  and  the  chairman  of  our 
committees : — 

The  positive  administration  of  city  affairs  lies  with  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  it  is  in  the  composition  of  this 
Board  that  we  meet  the  radical  contrast  with  American 
methods.  The  Dresden  Stadtrat  consists  of  thirty  members. 
Of  these,  sixteen,  a  majority,  hold  office  without  pay,  and 
their  duties  are  largely  advisory  and  honorary.  The  re- 
maining fourteen  aldermen,  however,  are  salaried  officials, 
giving  their  whole  time  to  departmental  business,  and  dividing 
the  important  departments  between  them. 

the  aldermen. 
All  the  aldermen,  with  two  exceptions,  are  elected  by  the 
City  Council  for  terms  of  three  years,  it  being  prescribed  that 
of  the  fourteen  salaried  aldermen  two-thirds  must  have  had 
a  professional  training  in  the  law,  and  have  passed  the  state 
examination  for  that  calling.  The  honorary  aldermen  retire 
at  the  end  of  their  terms,  unless  re-elected  for  a  second  term 
of  three  years.  The  salaried  officials,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  and  as  a  rule  are  re-elected  during  their  first  term 
either  for  a  second  series  of  years  or  for  life.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  the  persons  thus  elected  should  be,  or 
should  have  been,  in  the  city  government,  or  should  even  be 
citizens  of  Dresden.  The  men  sought  for  the  mayor  and 
deputy-mayor  are  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
either  in  the  same  city  or  in  some  other  town  in  the  pro- 
fession of  city  administration.  Thus  the  present  Burger- 
neister  of  Berlin  was,  when  elected,  holding  the  same 
office  in  Breslau,  the  second  city  of  Prussia,  and  was 
called  to  be  mayor  of  Berlin  precisely  as  a  successful 
professor  in  the  University  of  Breslau  might  be  called  to 
the  larger  university  at  Berlin. 

SALARIED  ADMINI8TRAT0BS. 

The  salaried  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
Dresden  receive  from  1,500  dollars  to  2,000  dollars  each 
per  annum,  the  mayor  3,000  dollars  and  the  vice-mayor 
24OO  dollars  —  salaries  which  according  to  German 
standards  are  honourable,  and  which  should  be  a  little  more 
than  doubled  to  give  them  the  same  meaning  to  Amencans. 
The  incomes  of  the  mayor  and  vice-mayor,  it  should  be 
added,  are  considerably  supplemented  by  two  special  funds 
bequeathed  for  the  peculiar  expenses  of  these  offices.  There 
fei also  a  high  degree  of  dignity  and  social  importance 
attached  to  these  positions;  and  still  further,  when  a 
salaried  official  is  no  longer  able  to  serve  he  gets  a  pension 
amounting  to  from  30  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  his  former 


income,  having  during  his  service  contributed  to  the  pension 
fund  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  of  his  salary. 

THE  CHICAGO  COUNCIL. 

Another  article  which  will  be  read  by  County  Council- 
lors with  interest  is  Mr.  Julian  Ralph's  paper,  in  Harper's 
for  April,  on  "  Western  Modes  of  City  Management." 
Mr.  Ralph  says : — 

Of  the  general  plan  of  Chicago's  management  there  is 
little  more  to  say.  After  the  mayor  has  appointed  his  heads 
of  departments  (and  all  the  8,000  or  9,000  "feet,"  if  he 
chooses),  he  divides  his  farther  powers  with  the  Common 
Council,  which  has  been  but  little  shorn  of  its  inherited 
functions.  Its  committees  follow  the  more  important  divi- 
sions of  the  government,  and  one  of  them,  the  finance  com- 
mittee, acting  like  New  York's  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  determines  the  cost  of  each  year's  under- 
takings. The  Council  is  a  very  large  body,  and  contains  two 
members  from  each  of  the  thirty- four  wards  of  the 
city,  one  being  elected  from  each  ward  everv  year.  They 
are  paid  on  the  per  diem  plan  for  actual  service,  and, 
like  almost  all  the  officers  of  the  government,  are  moderately 
recompensed.  The  city  has  experimented  with  bureaus 
headed  by  commissions  and  with  intrusting  the  patronage 
to  the  Common  Council.  It  has  now  had  for  years  what  is 
popularly  known  as  "  one-man  power." 

A  MAYOR  IN  HIDING. 

Chicago  offers  an  extremely  valuable  opportunity  for  the 
study  and  comparison  of  municipal  methods  in  general. 

The  worst  feature,  that  which  seems  almost  to  caricature 
the  worst  products  of  partisan  politics,  is  seen  in  the  Mayor's 
office.  The  Mayor  of  Chicago  has  to  hide  behind  a  series  of 
looked  doors,  and  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  see  him  as  it 
would  be  to  visit  the  Prefect  of  Police  in  Paris.  When  he 
leaves  his  office  he  slips  out  of  a  side  door— the  same  by 
which  he  seeks  his  desk.  The  charm  that  the  door  possesses 
for  his  eyes  is  that  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  public  ante- 
chamber of  his  suite  of  offices.  When  he  goes  to  luncheon 
he  takes  a  closed  cab,  and  is  driven  to  some  place  a  mile  or 
more  away,  in  order  that  he  may  eat  in  peace.  The  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  and  undemocratic  condition  of  affairs 
is  that  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  is  the  worst  victim  of  the  spoils 
system  that  has  yet  been  created  in  America.  The  chase  for 
patronage  fetches  up  at  his  door,  and  all  the  avenues  em- 
ployed in  it  end  at  his  person.  He  is  almost  the  sole  source 
and  dispenser  of  public  place  of  every  grade. 

The  parks  are  the  glory  of  Chicago,  and  they  are 
entirely  managed  by  non-political  men,  hence  they  are 
free  from  the  evils  which  beset  the  whole  of  the  muni- 
cipal administration. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Mr.  Ralph  gives  the  followii»g  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  another  western  city,  Minneapolis : — 

Of  the  government  in  general  there  is  little  more  to  be 
said  than  that  it  appears  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the 
people,  and  businesslike  in  its  general  plan  and  results. 
There  are  no  bosses,  "  halls,"  or  other  organisations  among 
the  politicians.  Here  the  mayor  becomes  a  figure-head,  and 
the  Chicago  plan  is  diametrically  reversed.  A  recent  mayor 
made  this  public  comment  on  the  case :  "  The  mayor  has  but 
little  authority  ;  he  has  hardly  more  than  an  advisory  power 
in  any  depa^tment.',  The  government  is  by  the  Common 
Council,  and  the  most  important  official  is  the  City  engineer. 
His  salary  is  4,500  dols. ;  the  mayor's  is  2,000  dols.  The 
mayor  appoints  his  Chief  of  Police,  and  may  appoint  the  police- 
men. He  also  appoints  his  own  secretary.  The  other  officials, 
high  and  low,  are  the  appointees  of  the  Council.  This  con- 
sists of  two  aldermen  from  each  of  thirteen  wards,  who  also 
order  all  public  improvements  and  repairs  and  grant  all 
licences.  Politically,  the  present  Council  consists  of  sixteen 
Republicans  and  ten  Democrats,  and  the  membership  is  prin- 
cipally American,  something  like  twenty  of  the  twenty-six 
having  been  born  in  this  country. 
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DO  THE  DEAD  RETURN  ? 

AN  APPARITION  OP  MBS.  BOOTH ! 

Thb  magazines  this  month  contain  at  least  two  remark- 
able stories  of  the  apparition  of  the  returning  dead. 
The  first,  which  will  attract  most  attention,  although  the 
evidence  as  to  its  objectivity  is  much  less  than  that 
of  the  second  narrative,  is,  nevertheless,  vouched  for 
by  Mrs.  Booth-Tucker.  It  relates  to  the  apparition  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Booth,  which  her  daughter  declares  she  saw  and 
conversed  with  at  the  crisis  of  her  recent  illness  when 
she  was  on  her  voyage  home.  The  story  is  told  at  length 
in  the  Easter  number  of  All  the  World,  It  is  very 
simple  and  very  interesting,  even  if  it  is  dismissed  as  only 
being  a  dream.  If  so,  the  coincidence  of  its  occurrence 
at  the  crisis  in  her  illness  is  remarkable.  Mrs.  Booth- 
Tucker  tells  the  story  as  follows  in  an  article  entitled 
41  My  Mother  " : — 

It  was  a  night  I  can  never  forget — out  at  sea.  Those  with 
me  thought  I  was  dying,  and  I  thought  so  too,  nor  was  I 
sorry.  My  spirit  seemed,  as  it  were,  striving  with  my  poor, 
weak  body,  wanting  to  be  gone. 

I  SAW  HER. 

I  had  not  slept  for  some  days,  at  any  rate  not  for  many 
minutes  together.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  slept  that  night 
— I  only  know  that  all  suddenly  I  saw  her  coming  to  me — 
she  whom  I  had  seen  in  suffering  and  pain,  almost  the  same  as 
then,  and  yet  so  different,  so  radiant,  so  happy,  so  "  satisfied." 

Whether  in  my  dreams,  or  otherwise,  I  am  sure  God  sent 
her  to  me  that  nigh  I.  She  sat  beside  me  on  the  nan  ow  bunk 
of  my  small  sea  cabin.  Her  eyes  rested  on  my  face  and  her 
hand  touched  mine.  She  was  the  same — my  matter,  and  my 
heart  poured  out  its  pent  up  feelings  without  restraint ! 

It  seems  I  told  her  everything  that  night— the  regrets,  the 
shortcomings,  the  wishes,  the  failures,  the  struggles,  the 
mysteries,  the  pains.  All  came  as  like  an  ocean  torrent  that 
I  could  not  check.  I  told  her  what  a  coward  I  had  been  ; 
how  different  all  seemed  now  that  she  had  left  us,  and  how, 
behind  even  ur  bravest  efforts,  I  had  indulged  the  secret 
longing  to  leave  everything  and  to  join  her  in  Heaven. 

THEN  SHE  SPOKE  TO  ME. 

And  then  she  spoke  to  me.  Words  so  full  of  love  and 
strength  and  power  that  my  very  soul  rose  up,  and  ail  my 
being  seemed  to  grasp  the  comfort  and  the  help  she  offered. 
Wonderful  words  they  were ! 

She  spoke  of  life  and  its  chances — of  the  value  that  is  put 
upon  its  opportunities  in  Heaven. 

"Ah,  its  moments,"  she  said — "its  very  moments  I  see  to  be 
worth  countless  millions  now  !  * 

I  cannot  remember  half  her  words,  but  I  know  she  so 
impressed  me  with  the  inestimable  privileges  of  time,  that 
every  pulse  in  my  being  seemed  to  throb,  while  my  very 
blood  boiled  in  realising  how  blind  and  slow  and  backward  I 
had  been.  I  was  ashamed  in  her  presence — ashamed  that  I 
had  ever  wished  to  lay  down  my  sword,  that  I  had  discarded 
earth  and  longed  for  Heaven. 

THE  RADIANCE  OP  HER  PACE. 

The  very  radiance  of  her  face  spoke  to  me. 

And  still  she  talked  to  me — talked  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  of  the  General — tender,  sacred  words  they  were ; 
talked  of  the  Army,  and  yet  I  can  remember  so  few  of  the 
actual  words  she  said,  but  the  impression  is  with  me  still, 
indelibly  stamped  upon  my  inmost  heart. 

She  charged  me,  oh,  with  what  unutterable  tenderness, 
and  yet  with  faithfulness  that  lashed  her  arguments  about 
my  very  soul— she  charged  me  to  be  what  she  had  striven 
to  make  me,  to  keep  my  vows  to  God  and  her,  to  love 
with  a  love  unfeigned  and  disinterested  each  one  whom 
she  had  loved :  to  prove  my  love  to  her  by  loving  Christ  and 
to  let  her  memory  ever  spur  me  on  to  broader,  higher, 
grander  things,  than  she  had  known,  and  "  Live,  live,  live," 
she  said,  "remembering  that  night  comes  always  quickly, 
and  all  is  nothingness  that  dies  with  death  1 " 


SHB  BENT  OVER  ME  AND  KISSED  ME. 

I  put  my  arms  out  to  her  and  tried  to  tell  her  how  I  would 
be  all — ^  all  I  could  in  following  her.  I  tried  to  tell  her 
how  she  had  comforted  me,  that  Heaven,  and  Christ,  and 
God,  with  things  eternal,  would  be  ever  realer  and  nearer  to 
me  for  having  heard  her  words  that  night.  And  for  a 
moment  sho  bent  over  me  as  of  old,  and  kissed  me,  saying, 
M  Fight  the  fight,  darling  ;  the  sympathy  of  Christ  is  always 
with  you,  and  every  effort  you  make  is  heaping  up  treasure 
for  you  in  Heaven." 

Then  she  left  me,  and  I  lay  a  long  time  thinking  over  her 
words,  and  weeping  out  my  heart  before  the  Lord. 

From  that  hour  I  rallied.  Twelve  months  have  passed 
since  that  sea- tossed  night,  when  God  allowed  me  to  see  her 
face. 

The  impress  of  what  I  saw  and  heard  and  felt  that  night 
is  on  my  heart,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  pass  away. 

ANOTHER  MOTHER'S  APPARITION. 

The  other  apparition  is  vouched  for  by  the  Rev.  Minot 
J.  Savage  in  the  Arena  for  March  : — 

Early  on  Friday  morning,  January  18th,  1884,  the  steamer 
City  0/  Columbus,  en  route  from  Boston  to  Savannah,  was 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  off  Gay  Head,  the  south-western  point 
of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Among  the  passengers  was  an  elderly 
widoir,  the  sister-in-law  of  one  of  my  friends,  and  the  mother 
of  another. 

This  lady,  Mrs.  K.,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  B.,  had  both  been 
interested  in  psychic  investigation,  and  had  held  sittings  with 
a  psychic  whom  I  will  call  Mrs.  E. 

The  papers  of  Friday  evening,  January  18th,  of  course  con- 
tained accounts  of  the  disaster.  On  Saturday,  January  19th, 
Dr.  K ,  my  friend,  the  son  of  Mrs.  K.,  hastened  down  to  the 
beach  in  search  of  the  body  of  his  mother.  No  trace  what- 
ever was  discovered.  He  became  satisfied  that  she  was 
among  the  lost,  but  was  not  able  to  find  the  body.  Saturday 
night  he  returned  to  the  city.  Sunday  passed  by.  On 
Monday  morning,  the  21st,  Mrs.  B.  came  from  her  country 
home  to  give  the  customary  treatment  to  her  patient,  Mrs.  B. 
Dr.  K.  called  on  his  aunt  while  Mrs.  E.  was  there,  and  they 
decided  to  have  a  sitting,  to  see  if  there  would  come  to  them 
anything  that  even  purported  to  be  news  from  the  missing 
mother  and  sister.  Immediately  Mrs.  K.  claimed  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  along  with  many  other  matters,  she  told  them 
three  separate  and  distinct  things  which,  if  true,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  either  of  them  to  have  known. 

1.  She  told  them  that,  after  the  steamer  had  sailed,  she 
had  been  able  to  exchange  her  inside  stateroom  for  an  out- 
side one.  All  that  any  of  them  knew,  was  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  take  an  inside  room,  and  that  she  did  not  want  it. 

2.  She  told  them  that  she  played  whist  with  some  friends 
in  the  steamer  saloon  during  the  evening ;  and  she  further 
told  them  the  names  of  the  ones  who  had  made  up  the  table. 

3.  Then  came  the  startling  and  utterly  unexpected  state- 
ment.—"I  do  not  want  you  to  think  of  me  as  having  been 
drowned.  I  was  not  drowned.  When  the  alarm  came,  I  was 
in  my  berth.  Being  frightened,  I  jumped  up,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  stateroom.  In  the  passage-way,  I  was  suddenly  struck 
a  blow  on  my  head,  and  instantly  it  was  over.  So  do  not 
think  of  me  as  having  gone  through  the  process  of  drown- 
ing." It  was  learned,  through  survivors,  tkat  the  matter  of 
the  stateroom  and  the  whist,  even  to  the  partners,  was  pre- 
cisely as  had  been  stated.  But  how  to  verify  the  other  state- 
ment, as  the  body  had  not  been  discovered  f 

On  Tuesday,  the  22nd,  the  doctor  and  a  friend  went  again 
to  the  beach.  After  a  prolonged  search  among  the  bodies 
that  had  been  recovered,  they  were  able  to  identify  that  of 
the  mother.  And  they  found  the  right  side  of  the  head  all 
crushed  in  Ay  a  blow. 

The  impression  made  on  the  doctor,  at  the  sitting  on  Mon- 
day, was  that  he  had  been  talking  with  his  mother. 

The  doctor,  my  friend,  is  an  educated,  level-headed,  noble 
man.  Be  felt  sure  that  he  detected  undoubted  tokens  of  his 
mother's  presence. 
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DREAMS  AND  DREAMING. 

A  REMARKABLE  PREMONITION. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  items  of  information  in 
the  present  month  has  been  the  evidence  given  at  the 
inquest  on  the  Hainhill  murders  as  to  the  revelation  of  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime.  According  to  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Deeming  at  the  inquest,  he  was  prepared 
for  the  horrible  discovery  of  the  corpses  of  his  murdered 
relatives,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  their 
bodies  in  a  dream  about  the  time  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. This  evidence,  given  on  oath,  naturally  created 
a  prof oun  \  sensation  In  the  court,  and  may  probably  lead 
to  considerable  discussion  of  prophetic  dreams. 

A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  DREAM. 

Of  these  I  have  in  my  wallet  considerable  store.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  them  reached  me  from  South 
Africa  in  the  course  of  the  month.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Dear  Sir— I  shall  1*  glad  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me 
to  state  a  few  indisputable  facts  in  relation  to  dreams  that 
have  proved  too  true,  for  they  will,  I  am  sure,  interest  your 
large  constituency  of  readers  generally,  and  especially  those 
of  a  psychological  turn  of  mind. 

The  facts  are  these:  The  Rev.  Chas.  Denver,  Baptist  minister 
in  Cradock,  and  president  for  last  year  of  the  Baptist  Union 
in  South  Africa,  died  suddenly  in  the  street  while  attending  to 
his  pastoral  duties  on  Saturday  morning, the  23rd  of  May,  1891. 
Mr.  Denyer  had  been  a  student  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guinness's 
College,  England,  was  about  34  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the 
most  devout  and  useful  pastors  in  this  colony.  He 
has  left  a  widow  and  four  dear  little  children  to  mourn 
his  loss,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  a  very  handsome 
sum  of  money  has  been  raised  for  the  assistance  of  the 
family  of  our  beloved  brother.  The  town  in  which  I  live  and 
labour  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles  away  from  Cradock. 
In  my  church  I  nave  a  brother  of  the  late  Mr.  Denyer,  a 
young  man,  25  years  of  age.  His  name  is  James  Denyer,  and 
he  is  employed  as  overseer  on  the  floors  of  the  De  Beers 
Mining  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  James  Denyer  is  a  strong, 
healthy,  young  man  of  unimpeachable  character. 

James  was  working  on  the  night  shift  the  week  that  his 
Rev.  brother  died. 

FIRST  DREAM. 

On  Thursday  morning,  May  21st,  and  between  seven  and 
nine  o'clock,  he  dreamt  that  he  was  in  the  drawing-room  of 
his  deceased  brother's,  which  room  is  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  lobby  and  near  the  front  door,  and  while  there  he 
heard  something  which  resembled  the  heavy  footsteps  of 
men.  He  went  out  into  the  lobby,  and  there  saw  a  number 
of  men  bearing  on  a  stretcher  a  dead  man,  whom  he  recog- 
nised to  be  his  brother. 

SECOND  DREAM. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  May  22nd,  he  dreamt  the  same 
thing  with  this  addition,  that  he  went  into  his  brother's 
study,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  lobby,  with  its  door 
directly  opposite  the  drawing-room  door,  and  there  in  the 
study  he  saw  his  brother  in  his  coffin. 

ra .:  DREAM. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  very  day  that  his  beloved 
brother  died,  he  dreamt  that  there  were  thousands  of  people 
in  front  of  his  brother's  house — that  a  funeral  proceeded 
from  the  said  house,  that  he  was  the  only  family  mourner 
following,  that  they  proceeded  to  the  church,  where  a  service 
was  conducted,  and  t  hence  to  the  graveyard,  which  grave- 
yard he  recognised. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  Mr.  James  Denyer  had  to 
ret  urn  to  his  duties  on  the  floors.  While  there,  the  floor  man- 
ager, R.  Archibald,  Esq.,  who  had  married  the  first  cousin  of  the 
wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Denyer,  received  a  telegram  inform- 
ing him  of  the  sad  fact  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  aforesaid 
Rev.  Denyer  that  morning  about  10.30,  and  requesting  him  to 
break  the  news  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased.  When  the 
;ul  message  arrived  Mr.  Archibald  was  in  the  act  of  paying 


the  men  in  his  department,  and  therefore  could  not  go  and 
break  the  sad  news  to  Mr.  James  Denyer.  He  sent  one  of  his 
subordinate  officers  in  his  conveyance  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  his  brother  was  dead.  As  this  messenger  drove  up 
over  the  floors  to  the  place  where  Mr.  James  Denyer 
was  employed,  the  latter  came  away  from  his  work  to  meet 
the  cart,  and  said  to  the  messenger  :  I  know  what  you  are 
come  for  ;  yon  are  come  to  tell  me  that  my  brother  is  dead." 
The  reply  was,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  the  case." 

FULFILMENT. 

Mr.  James  Denyer  took  train  and  arrived  at  Cradock 
on  Sunday  morning  about  8  o'clock.  He  proceeded  at 
once  from  the  station  to  his  brother's  house,  he  entered 
the  study  as  Jje  had  always  done,  and  there  he  saw 
his  brother  in  his  coffin— exactly  as  he  had  s^en  in 
the  vision.  He  found  that  his  brother  had  been  carried 
home  on  a  stretcher  as  he  bad  dreamt;  thousands  did 
attend  the  funeral;  a  service  was  held  in  the  church; 
he  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  followed  the 
corpse  to  the  grave,  and  it  was  the  same  grateyaid  that 
he  saw  in  his  dreams.  In  fact,  the  whole  series  of 
events  corresponded  exactly  to  the  visions  of  the  sur- 
viving brother.  These  dreams  were  actually  made  known 
before  he  had  heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother.  Moreover, 
he  had  not  heard  from  his  departed  brother  for  more  than  a 
month,  and  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  but  that 
he  would  live  for  many  years.  These  facts  I  can  vouch  for 
—the  young  man  is  still  in  Kimberley  and  in  the  employ  of 
the  powerful  and  generous  company  known  as  the  De  Beers 
Company,  and  as  your  Review  of  Reviews  is  extensively 
read  here  I  am  sure  your  many  readers  will  believe  that 
what  I  have  stated  is  literally  true.  I  have  made  these  facte 
known  from  my  own  pulpit  to  a  crowded  congregation. 

A  REASONABLE  INFERENCE. 

Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Certainly  neither 
a  disorganised  stomach  nor  a  diseased  liver  can  account  for 
such  dreams.  Is  there  not  a  science  which  we  have  greatly 
neglected,  and  are  there  not  voices  from  the  other  side  of  the 
veil  which  we  have  culpably  neglected  ?— Believe  me,  dear 
Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

James  Hughes,  Baptist  Minister, 
Kimberley,  South  Africa,  Feb.  6, 1892. 

MR.  LA  NO's  GHOST  STORY. 

In  Longman's  Magazine,  in  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship,1* 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  tells  the  following  ghost  story : — 

Talking  of  St.  Andrews  leads  the  mind  to  Archbishop 
Sharpe  and  Wodrow's  story  of  Sharpe's  wraith.  The  prelate 
was  at  Edinburgh;  he  wanted  a  document  in  his  desk  at  St. 
Andrews  (he  had  a  house  near  the  harbour ;  only  a  gate- 
way survives),  and  be  sent  his  running  footman  to  bring  the 
paper.  The  man  came  in  six  hours,  arriving  at  the  house  at 
four  in  the  afternoon.  The  pace  is  excellent,  but,  in  the 
"  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  Scott  gives  an  account  of  the  great 
speed  and  endurance  of  these  athletes.  As  he  entered  the 
Archbishop's  room  the  footman  saw  the  prelate  sitting  at 
the  bureau  which  contained  the  paper.  "  You  have  riddlea 
fast,  my  lord ;  I  did  not  see  you  on  the  road," 
said  the  servant.  The  appearance  arose,  and  moved 
out  of  the  room.  The  man  called  the  steward,  and 
both  saw  the  Archbishop  standing,  with  a  forbid- 
ding countenance,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  whence 
he  disappeared.  It  is  a  very  good  instance  of  a  wraith  or 
"  apparition  of  the  living."  The  ingenious  Mr.  Stead,  whose 
historical  ghosts  are  carelessly  handled,  should  consult 
Wodrow's  "  Analecta,"  where  the  tale  occurs.  There  is  a 
ghost  story  in  every  ten  pages,  illustrating  the  uniformity  of 
habit  and  custom  so  notable  in  spooks.  The  house  of  the 
Archbishop,  by  the  way,  was  haunted,  according  to  a  letter 
which  Wodrow  received  from  another  minister ;  and  a  later 
archbishop,  investigating  the  affair,  got  a  terrible  fright. 
The  Psychical  Society  might  make  researches  in  historical 
ghost  stories ;  they  would  be  more  interesting  than  many  of 
the  Society's  "  Transactions." 
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A  SKETCH  OF  MISS  CLOUGH. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPAL  OF  NEWNHAM. 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Hughes,  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  contributes  to  the  Educational 
Review  a  very  sympathetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
•Olough,  first  principal  of  Newnham,  who  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 27th.  Miss  Clough  was  born  in  1820,  she  was 
Welsh  on  her  father  s  side  but  her  mother  was 
Yorkshire.  The  poet,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  was 
her  brother.  When  only  two  years  old  the  Cloughs 
went  to  America  and  remained  there  for  fourteen  years. 
When  she  was  twenty-two  Miss  Clough  started  a  school 
in  Liverpool  with  a  friend.  Ten  years  later  she 
removed  to  Ambleside  where  she  opened  a,  school.  Her 
brother  died  when  she  turned  forty,  and  it  was  when  she 


THE  LATE  MISS  CLOUGH. 
{From  a  photograph  by  Bell,  Ambleside.) 


was  living  with  his  family  that  the  movement  in  favour  of 
-the  higher  education  of  women  began.  She  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  agitation  in  favour  of  women  being 
admitted  to  local  examinations,  and  some  years  later 
she  assisted  in  getting  the  University  Extension  Scheme 
rarried  out.  It  was  not  until  1871,  when  she  was 
fifty-one  years  old,  that  she  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  a  house  for  the  reception  of  women  students  who 
came  to  Cambridge.  From  that  time  she  has  been  the 
loading  figure  at  Newnham,  of  which  she  was  the  first 
principal.  Her  intense  interest  in  everything  human  that 
surrounded  her  was  her  most  marked  characteristic.  She 
seemed  to  be  greatly  interested  in  every  human  being 
that  crossed  her  path.  She  was  cautious,  sympathetic, 
unostentatious,  and  absolutely  unselfish  : — 

No  account  of  Miss  Clough  can  be  at  all  complete  which 
does  not  refer  to  the  way  in  which  she  responded  to  the 


deepest  and  most  spiritual  side  of  life.  One  felt  very  keenly 
that  sacred  things  were  to  her  most  sacred.  Newnham 
College  is  not  connected  with  any  special  section  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
that  its  first  principal  was  herself  so  Catholic  that  she  could 
detect  real  religion  under  many  forms,  and  sympathise  with 
those  who  held  very  different  creeds. 

In  Atalanta,  Jane  Lee,  vice-principal  of  the  Old  Hall, 
Newnham  College,  writes  a  notice  of  Miss  Clough.  Miss 
Lee  mentions  that  among  her  pupils  at  Ambleside  was 
the  granddaughter  of  l)r.  Arnold,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  The  little  girl  had  a  very  high  spirit, 
and  Miss  Clough  found  it  hard  to  control  and  restrain  the 
future  authoress  of  "Robert  Elsmere"  and  "David 
Grieve":— 

In  thinking  of  her  character,  the  qualities  which  perhaps 


MltS.  SIDGW1CK  (MISS  CLOUGH'S  SUCCESSOR). 


(  Photographed  by  Grey  and  Davies,  of '  Baysivater \  from  a  painting  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon.) 

stand  out  most  prominently  are  her  large-mindedness,  her 
sound  judgment,  ner  silent  devotion  to  duty,  her  entire  self- 
f orgetf ulness ;  but,  alongside  of  these,  memories  of  other 
qualities  throng  forward— of  her  patience,  her  hopefulness, 
her  freedom  from  scorn  or  contempt  of  any,  and,  perhaps 
not  least,  her  delightful  sense  of  humour.  She  was  mo*t 
just  and  impartial  in  her  views  of  things  as  well  as  people. 
She  was  not  at  all  a  sentimental  person,  although  she  had 
strong  and  vivid  sentiments  about  many  things ;  but  she 
disliked  silliness  of  any  kind ;  she  had  too  much  humour  not 
to  do  so.  Even  in  the  last  week,  when  she  knew  that  she 
was  going  to  die,  she  shrank  from  being  sentimental  or 
emotional  on  the  subject  of  her  death,  but  spoke  of  it  with  a 
smile  and  quite  cheerily ;  and  in  some  written  instructions 
which  she  left  behind  she  expressed  a  wish  that  her  funeral 
service  might  not  be  long,  "  for  it  would  be  a  grievous  thing 
if  any  people  made  themselves  ill  at  my  funeral." 
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MY  SUCCESSOR  AT  THE  "PALL  MALL  GAZETTE." 

There  are  two  articles  in  the  magazines  this  month 
devoted  t  )  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  who  was  my  assistant  on  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  who  has  for  the  last  two  years  and 
more  filled  the  editorial  chair  in  Northumberland  Street. 

The  first  of  these 
articles  appears  in 
Search  Light,  and 
is  illustrated  with 
a  portrait  which  I 
reproduce  here : — 

When  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  took  over  the 
editorship   of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Cook  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Alfred 
Milner  as  assistant 
editor,    and  soon 
proved  what  an  ad- 
mirable choice  had 
been   made.  The 
t  wo  men  seemed  to 
complete  one 
another  to  a  singular 
degree,  and  during 
the  many  years  they 
worked  together 
Mr.  Stead  always 
found  in  his  assis- 
tant a  thoughtful 
adviser   and  loyal 
_  friend. 
Even  in  those  old  days  Mr.  Cook  always  took  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  editing  and  arranging  of  the  "  Extras " 
which  have  become  such  a  feature  of  the  paper.   Not  only 
was  he  the  sole  writer  and  compiler  of  "The  Guide  to  the 
House  of  Commons  "  which  has  proved  a  boon  not  only  to 
the  public,  but  to  the  whole  of  journalistic  Great  Britain,  but 
he  also  arranged  and  edited  the  series  of  articles  which  cul- 
minated in  the  "Best  Hundred  Books  Extra,"  a  pamphlet 
which  contained  letters  and  contributions  from  all  the  known 
men  of  the  day,  including  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  John  Ruskin. 

J*1?86  *Lh<?  the  honour  ot  knowing  the  author  of 

Modern  Painters  "  are  aware  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  holds  Mr.  E.  £.  Cook.  Many  years  ago  Ruskin  said  that 
there  was  somebody  at  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  office  who 
knew  more  about  his  writings  than  he  did  himself.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Stead's  assistant  editor  was  the 
somebody  referred  to. 

His  little  book  on  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  and  message  to  the 
modern  world  is  interesting  from  many  points  of  view,  for 
18  not  onl*  an  admirer  of  the  great  art  teacher  and 
critic,  he  is  also  an  enthusiast  for  both  British  and  foreign  art 
and  although  getting  through  an  enormous  quantity  of  mis' 
cellaneous  work,  has  found  time  to  write  a  standard  work  and 
J°7,fc£e  National  Galler7 ;  ^  is  also  to  him  that  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  owes  the  accurate  and  admirable  art  notes 
which  have  always  been  a  feature  of  that  paper. 

The   other  article 
Journal: — 

Mr.  Cook  succeeded  to  the  editorship  of  the  Pall  Mall 
at  a  most  trying  period.  He  had  to  follow  Mr.  Stead-one  of 
the  most  impressive,  the  most  impetuous,  and  most  strenuous 
journalists  of  his  day.  He  had  perhaps  to  correct  the  notion 
that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  a  paper  which,  with  .Ml  its 
brilliancy  and  force,  had  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  its 
party  and  a  social  luminary  of  somewhat  eccentric  orbit. 
15ut  he  had  also  to  maintain  its  unrivalled  power  of  putting 
points,  of  leading  the  public  mind  to  the  root  facts  of  the 
social  and  political  problems  of  the  hour,  of  preserving  the 


appears   in    CasseWs  Saturday 


literary  standard  of  the  paper,  and  of  keeping  up  its  inde- 
pendent note  while  falling  more  regularly  into  line  with  the 
average  Liberal  thinking  of  the  hour.  It  must  be  field  that 
Mr.  Cook  has  succeeded  in  all  these  directions.  It  has  been 
said  the  Pall  Mall  is  "  steadier  "  since  it  lost  Mr.  Stead.  It 
coruscates  less,  but  it  serves  its  party  more.  On  social 
questions  there  has  been  less  change  than  was  gene- 
rally anticipated.  Mr.  Cook  shared  his  chiefs  sympathies, 
though  he  may  not  always  have  approved  of  his  methods. 
Mr.  Edward  Tyars  Cook  is  an  Oxford  man,  hailing  from  New 
College.  He  found  his  first  mission  in  connection  with  the 
University  Extension  Movement.  He  at  one  time  had  some 
thought  of  entering  the  Civil  Service,  but  eventually  turned 
to  journalism.  An  Oxford  tutor  gave  him  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  John  Morley,  and  for  some  time  Mr.  Cook  wrote 
for  the  Pall  Mall  without  being  added  to  the  staff. 
Mr.  Cook  found  Mr.  Morley  a  strict  disciplinarian,  who  re- 
garded an  uninvited  intrusion  into  his  editorial  room  as  a  sin 
of  the  first  magnitude.  From  the  time  when  he  began  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  paper  he  was  able  to  strengthen 
it  on  the  one  very  important  side  in  which  it  had  long  ex- 
celled any  other  English  journal — namely  in  the  careful  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  political  facts. 

To  the  art  department  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Mr.  Cook 
has  been  able  to  give  a  special  attraction.  The  Budget,  which 
is  now  a  substantial  success,  has  been  transferred  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Charles  Morley,  nephew  of  the  statesman,  and  a  jour- 
nalist of  singular  quickness,  brightness,  and  fertility  of  ideas. 
Mr.  Charles  Morley  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
American  journalist  the  English  press  has  yet  produced,  and 
under  his  management  it  is  understood  the  Budget  has  made  a 
handsome  return  to  Mr.  Yates  Thompson's  treasury. 

Mr.  Cook  is  a  trained  leader  writer,  with  a  notable  faculty 
for  discerning  points  and  presenting  them  with  a  certain 
clear  and  curtly  concentrated  style,  very  well  suiting  the 
mission  of  the  Pall  Mall  as  a  review  of  the  morning  press. 
He  is  a  first-rate  writer  of  precis,  and  his  notes  are  always 
felicitously  touched.  During  his  editorship  he  has  availed 
himself  very  largely  of  that  new  phenomenon,  the  woman 
journalist,  and  some  of  the  best  stuff  in  the  Pall  Mall  ha* 
been  contributed  by  women.  Under  the  management  of  31  r. 
Cook  the  financial  prospects  of  the  paper  have  improved,  and 
the  Pall  Mall  to-day  is  probably  on  a  stronger  basis  than  at 
any  period  of  its  history. 

Mr.  Cook  is  the  most  diligent  of  editors.  He  is  always  at 
his  desk  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  very  frequent  1? 
does  not  leave  it  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  is  a  little 
reserved  in  manner,  and  presents  in  this  respect  a  curious 
contrast  to  Mr.  Stead,  for  whom,  by  the  way,  his  old  lieutenant 
still  cherishes  a  real  affection.  As  he  was  a  thoroughly  loyal 
servant  he  has  made  a  wise,  kindly,  and  judicious  chief.  He 
does  not "  prevade "  London  with  the  omnipresent  activity 
of  his  predecessors,  but  he  still  does  an  occasional  interview, 
and  rarely  misses  any  of  the  chief  picture  shows  of  the  year. 
He  has  a  very  gifted  and  brilliant  young  assistant  in  Mr. 
Garrett,  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  I  awcett,  of  whom  a  career  of 
real  eminence  may  safely  be  predicted. 


Mrs.  Butler. 

The  Dawn  is  Mrs.  Butler's  organ,  and  this  month  it 
does  not  appear.   The  cause  of  this  suspension  of  the 

Eublication  is,  we  regret  to  say,  the  state  of  the  editor's 
ealth.  Mrs.  Butler  s  sister  has  sent  a  circular  to  the 
subscribers,  stating  that  Mrs.  Butler — 
has  had  a  severe  and  protracted  illness — inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  ophthalmia,  following  on  influenza.  She  hopes 
that  she  may  be  able  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  if  she 
lives,  to  take  up  again  in  a  measure  her  correspondence  on  be- 
half of  the  cause  which  will  be  ever  dear  to  her  heart ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  avoid  future  disappointment,  she 
begs  her  friends  not  to  expect  to  find  in  her  again  the  same 
power  of  working  as  she  may  have  had  in  the  past.  The  in- 
jury to  the  lungs  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  entirely  repaired  at 
her  age,  and  she  is  gravely  warned  against  any  exertion 
which  would  increase  that  weaknesi . 
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SOME  LEADING  JOURNALISTS  OF  TO-DAY. 

Articijss  on  journalists  are  becoming  more  and  more 
the  feature  in  the  magazines.  In  the  Starch  UgM  for 
April  there  are  no  fewer  than  haW-a-doKoi  journalists 
fketched  with  their  portraits.  The  first  place  is  given  to 
Severine,  who  is  described  as  the  leading  lady 
ioumalist  of  Europe,  a  title  which  will  turn  some  of  her 
journalistic  sisters  green  with  envy.  1J^£fe™rl£ 

one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  in- 
teresting perso- 
nalities in  the 
Parisian  literary 
world.  She  writes 
in  the  Figaro,  the 
Gaulois,  and  the 
Gil  Bias.  She 
writes  a  regular 
weekly  article  or 
leader  in  these 
three  papers. 
Since  she  gave  up 
editing  the  Cri  du 
Peuple  she  hasbe- 
come  a  woman  of 
the  world,  and  has 
abandoned  many 
of  her  Anarchist 
theories  and  pre- 
judices. 

Mr.  WemysB 
Reid,  of  the 
Speaker,  is  an- 
other journalist, 
but  Mr.  Reid  is  so 
much  more  than  a  journalist  that  he  hardly  belongs 
to  the  category.  He  is  novelist,  manager,  and  man 
of  letters,  and'l  note  a  prophecy  that  he  is  to  U »  a 
baronet  before  he  dies.  Another  journalist  who  is  more 
than  a  journalist  is  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who, 
after  serving  a  term  as  American  ambassador  at  Pans,  is 
going  back  to  take  charge  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
duriSg  the  presidential  term  next  autumn.  There  is  a 
hint  that  he  is  in  the  running  for  the  vice-presidency, 
and  is  a  dark  horse  for  the  presidency.  # 

Catstirs  Saturday  Journal  for  April  includes  in  its  series 
of  "Editors  of  To-day,"  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.   Of  Mr.  Scott  the  writer  says  ;— 

He  has  always  been  deeply  conscious  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  position  and  profoundly  sensible  of  the  power 
of  the  Press  ;  and  from  the  first  he  resolved  to  give  all  the 
inQuence  of  the  Guardian  to  the  strengthening  of  agencies 
which  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  people,  the  diminu- 
tion of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  the  extension  of  e^thing 
that  makes  life  purer,  brighter,  and  healthier  With  this 
obiect,  he  made  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
slums  of  Ancoats-the  East-end  of  Manchester-and  he  saw 
for  himself  the  character  of  the  homes  of  the  operatives,  the 
nature  of  their  amusements,  and  the  need  for  reform  in  both 
directions.  In  these  efforts  Mr.  Scott  has  been  ably  seconded 
by  his  wife,  who  is  almost  as  well  known  as  ^/r  husband  m 
Ancoats.  She  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Key. 
John  Cook,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  m  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  As  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
School  Board,  this  lady  lias  often  displayed  her  sympathy 
with  progress  and  her  ability  as  an  administrator. 

Speaking  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  office  the  writer 

^o^e  can  visit  the  splendid  offices  of  the  Guardian  in 
Cross  Street  without  being  struck  with  the  order  pervading 


MADAME  SEVERINE. 


the  whole  establishment.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  fitted  offices  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  certainly,  with 
respect  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  its  literary  staff, 
it  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  quietude,  decorum,  and  comfort 
of  the  well-regulated  reporters'  room,  for  example,  must  be 
the  envy  of  every  journalist  admitted  to  this  sanctum.  Here 
at  headquarters,  in  his  editorial  chair,  Mr.  Scott  may  be  at 
work,  directing  the  vast  concern,  or  he  may  be  busy  in  his 
study  at  his  residence,  the  Firs,  Fallowfield,  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  sub- 
urbs of  the  city. 
A  telephone  en- 
ables him  freely  to 
communicate  with 
the  office,  or  with 
any  part  of  Man- 
chester. Mr.  Scott 
is   very  popular 

with  the  pressmen 

of  Manchester  for 

his  courtesy  to  all, 

ready  discrimina- 
tion of  talent,  and 

appreciation  of 

good  work  done. 

Another  provin- 
cial editor  who 

figures  in  Search 

Light    is  Mr. 

Palmer,   of  the 

Yorkshire  Post. 

Mr.  Palmer,  from 

being  assistant 

editor  of  the  Shef- 
field Telegraph 

and  editor  of  the 

BirminghamDaily  mb.  palmer. 

Gazette,  is  now 

editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Pott  at  a  salary  of  £1,200  a-year- 
He  is  now  thirty-nine  ;  Mr.  Cook  is  thirty-five ;  Mr- 
Wemyss  Reid,  forty-three;  Madame  Seveiine,  thirty- 
five  ;  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  fifty-five.  . 

Another  journalist  who  is  described  both  by  Mr.  Massing- 
ham  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  April  and  by  the  Search  Light, 

is  Mr.  Mudf  ord,  of 
the  Standard,  Mr. 
Massingham  thus 
winds  up  his  ac- 
count of  the  Stan- 
dard : — 

It  is  perhaps  the 
danger  to  modern 
newspapers  that 
their  fortunes  are  so 
closely  bound  up 
with  those  of  the 
company  promoter. 
The  peril  does  not, 
of  course,  vitally 
affect  the  Standard, 
whose  prosperity 
rests  on  too  solid  a 
basis  to  be  shaken 
by  any  ill  wind  that 
blows  from  Capel 
Court.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that 
the  era  of  excessive 
good  fortune  which 
has  furnished  Eng- 
land, as  it  has  fur- 
nished America,  with  a  line  of  merchant  princes  is  about 
to  close. 
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poetry  in  the  periodicals. 

WALT  WHITMAN'S  DEATH  SONG. 

Harper's  Magazine  publishes  Walt.  Whitman's  last  poem 
to  accompany  a  picture  of  the  Valley  of  Death  : — 
Nay,  do  not  dream,  designer  dark, 
Thou  hast  portray'd  or  hit  thy  theme  entire  ; 
I,  hoverer  of  late  by  this  dark  valley,  by  its  oonfines,  having 

glimpses  of  it, 

Here  enter  lists  with  thee,  claiming  my  right  to  make  a 

symbol  too. 
For  I  have  seen  many  wounded  soldiers  die, 
After  dread  suffering—have  seen  their  lives  pass  off  with 

smiles; 

And  I  have  watch'd  the  death-hours  of  the  old  ;  and  seen  the 
infant  die ; 

The  rich,  with  all  his  nurses  and  his  doctors ; 
And  then  the  poor,  in  meagreness  and  poverty ; 
And  I  myself  for  long,  O  Death,  have  breathed  my  every 
breath 

Amid  the  nearness  and  the  silent  thought  of  thee. 
And  out  of  these  and  thee, 
I  make  a  scene,  a  song,  brief  (not  fear  of  thee, 
Nor  gloom's  ravines,  nor  bleak,  nor  dark — for  I  do  not  fear 
thee, 

Nor  celebrate  the  struggle,  or  contortion,  or  hard-tied  knot), 
Of  the  broad  blessed  light  and  perfect  air,  with  meadows, 

rippling  tides,  and  trees  and  flowers  and  grass, 
And  the  low  hum  of  living  breeze — and  in  the  midst  God's 

beautiful  eternal  right  hand, 
Thee,  holiest  minister  of  Heaven— thee,  envoy,  usherer, 

guide  at  last  of  all, 
Rich,  florid,  loosener  of  the  stricture-knot  calTd  life, 
♦Sweet,  peaceful,  welcome  Death. 

"marah,"  by  loed  lytton. 
The  National  Review  gives  copious  extracts  from 
"  Owen  Meredith's  "  posthumous  volume  of  poetry,  en- 
titled "Marah."  Lord  Lytton  was  a  pessimist  like  the 
preacher  in  Ecclesiastes.  So  he  calls  his  last  poetic  print 
"  Marah,"  after  the  bitter  fountain  in  the  Wilderness. 
The  note  of  the  book  is  thus  sounded  in  the  prologue  : — 
Lured  by  the  promise  of  a  better  land, 

They  wander'd  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur ; 
Vagrants  from  bondage  fled,  a  weary  band, 
Whose  weariness  each  day  made  wearier  ; 
And  waterless  was  all  the  desert  sand, 

No  wells  at  hand  I 
A  place  at  last  they  reach'd,  in  sore  distress, 

Where  water  flow'd,  but  from  a  bitter  spring. 
Then  cried  they, 1  Here  we  die  of  thirst,  unless 

God  turn  this  bitter  sweet !  *    And,  murmuring, 
They  call'd  it  Marah.   Nor  can  speech  express 
More  bitterness. 
Here  is  Lord  Lytton's  summing-up  of  the  disillusions 
of  life  :— 

I  have  search'd  the  Universe,  beneath,  above, 

And  everywhere  with  this  importunate  lyre 
Have  wander'd  desperately  seeking  Love, 

But  everywhere  have  only  found  Desire. 
I  have  probed  the  spheres  above,  the  spheres  beneath. 

Their  dim  abysms  have  echo'd  to  my  shout 
Invoking  truth.    But  ime,  space,  life,  and  death, 

And  joy,  and  sorro'v,  only  answer'd,  "  Doubt !  * 
"Vanity  of  vanities,"  says  the  Preacher,  "all  is 
Tanity." 

IN  A  LONDON  STREET. 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney  has  a  remarkable  little  poem  in 
Harper's  for  April,  entitled,  "In  a  London  Street."  I 
-quote  two  verses : — 

Tho*  sea  and  mount  have  beauty,  and  this  but  what  it  can, 
Thrice  fairer  than  their  light  the  light  here  battling  in  the 
van, 
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The  tragic  light,  the  din  and  grime, 
The  dread  endearing  stain  of  time, 
The  beating  heart  of  mam 

The  bells  in  drippling  steeples  ;  the  tavern's  corner  glare ; 
The  cabs  like  glowworms  darting  forth ;  the  barrel-organ's 
air; 

And  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
The  hatless  urchins  waltzing  thro' 
The  level-paven  square. 

Not  on  the  Grecian  headlands  of  song  and  old  desire 

My  spirit  chose  her  pleasure-house,  but  in  the  London  mire. 

IF  YOU  WERE  HERB. 

The  New  England  Magazine  for  March  publishes  a 
"Song  in  Winter,"  by  the  late  Philip  Bourke  Marston, 
"  If  You  Were  Here.'T  I  quote  the  first  two  stanzas  and 
the  last : — 

Oh  love,  if  you  were  here, 

This  dreary,  weary  day ; 
If  your  lips  warm  and  dear 

Found  some  sweet  word  to  say, —  * 
Then  hardly  would  seem  drear 

These  skies  of  wintry  gray. 
But  you  are  far  away — 

Hew  far  from  me,  my  dear ! 
What  cheer  can  warm  the  day  ? 

My  heart  turns  chill  with  fear, 
Pierced  through  with  swift  dismay,  - 

A  thought  has  turned  life  sere. 
If  you,  so  far  away, 

Should  come  not  back,  my  dear ; 
*         *         *         *  • 

But  I  would  come  away 

To  dwell  with  you,  my  dear ; 
Through  unknown  worlds  to  stray, 

Or  sleep,— nor  hope,  nor  fear, 
Nor  dream  beneath  the  clay, 

Of  all  our  days  that  were. 

THE  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  LABOUR. 

There  is  a  long  and  ambitious  poem  in  the  Arena, 
entitled  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  Labour,"  by  Nelly  Booth 
Simmons.  It  is  too  long  for  its  purpose,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  stanzas.  It  is  based  on  Tennyson,  but  some 
of  its  verses  are  not  lacking  in  vigour.  I  quote  two  : — 
From  the  serried  ranks  of  labour  springs  a  leader,  here  and 
there. 

Now  at  last  they  rouse  to  action  ;  they  have  waken'd  from 
despair. 

Far  along  life's  endless  turmoil,  thro'  the  voices  of  the  world, 
Lo,  the  challenge  of  the  toilers  like  a  thunderbolt  is  hurled. 
"Thou  has  coin'd  thy  golden  eagles,  O  thou  alchemist 
accurs'd, 

From  the  tears  of  helpless  babes,  of  mothers  hunger'd  and 
athirst. 

Yet  bethink  thee  now,  O  spoiler !  dealing  in  thine  hellish  arts. 
Thou  dost  play  with  men,— not  puppets, — men,  with  human 
heads  and  hearts." 

THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

In  Good  Words  there  is  a  touching  little  poem  by 
William  Savage,  entitled,  "The  Old  Homestead/'  J 
quote  the  last  three  stanzas  : — 

All  is  changed  ;  all  is  changed !— for  the  dear, 

Loving  dead,  who  illumined  the  place, 
Have  been  laid  under  daisies  and  grass  many  a  year  1 

What  is  home,  if  it  lack  the  loved  face  ? 
Let  us  never  go  back !   The  old  years, 

The  old  homestead  have  vanished.   No  more 
Shall  we  see  them  at  all  save  in  sleep,  through  our  tears. 

We  shall  never  more  darken  the  door. 
But  the  sunset  for  ever  shall  gleam 

On  the  window-panes,  there  where  it  stands 
In  the  wood-muffled  meadows— the  house  of  a  dream, 

A  fair  dwelling  not  fashioned  with  hands. 
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A  PIOUS  PICNIC. 

A  RE-UNION  CONFERENCE  AT  GRINDELWALD. 

Dr.  Lunn,  the  general  editor  of  the  Review  of  the 
Churches,  was  so  delighted  at  the  success  of  the  party 
which  he  took  to  Grindelwald  in  the  winter  that  he  has 
fixed  up  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  "  Re-union  of 
Christendom/*  to  be  held  in  that  pleasant  valley  in  July 
and  September.  In  the  JRevietv  of  the  Chwrches  for 
February,  he  announced  that  he  had  arranged  for  a  party 
of  seventy-five  to  be  accommodated  at  the  Schwartzer  Adler 
from  June  27th  on  into  July ;  and  a  party  of  twenty- 
five— in  addition  to  the  editorial  party,  the  speakers  at 
the  conference,  and  their  friends — at  the  Hotel  Bar. 

Heir  Fritz  Boss  has  kindly  undertaken  to  arrange  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  booth  in  some  place  conveniently  near  to 
the  two  hotels ;  and  the  conferences  will  be  held  in  this  booth 
on  two  or  three  evenings  in  every  week.  On  the  other  evenings 
the  party  will,  no  doubt,  have  their  concerts  and  various  social 
gatherings  ;  and  in  this  way  the  monotony  and  listlessness 
which  all  summer  tourists  complain  of  as  being  an  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  summer  evenings  in  Switzerland  will  be 
entirely  obviated.  The  days  will  be  spent,  as  they  were 
spent  by  our  winter  party — in  mountain  climbing  and  other 
healthy  recreations. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Rev.  Canon  Freemantle, 
Canon  Body,  Canon  Wilberforce,  Rev.  W.  Hay  Aitken, 
Dr.  Clifford,  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton,  Mr. 
Percy  Bunting,  Dr.  Mackennal,  and  Dr.  Parker  have 
accepted  invitations  to  attend.  By  this  means  Dr.  Lunn 
promises  to  provide  a  twelve  days'  holiday  for  ministers 
and  Christian  workers  for  10  gs.  The  10  gs.  will  cover  the 
return  journey  to  Grindelwald  and  hotel  expenses  for  ten 
days  there.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  a  conference  on 
Anglican  and  Nonconformist  Sisterhoods,  and  Mrs.  Amos 
is  going  out  to  take  charge  of  a  large  chalet,  where  she 
will  be  glad  to  receive  any  young  ladies  who  may  care  to 
take  part  in  this  outing. 

The  second  of  the  three  parties  arranged  for  J uly  will  no 
doubt  be  the  most  representa- 
tive and  interesting,  but  all 
promise  an  enjoyable  com- 
bination of  pleasure  and  profit 
The  March  number  of  the 
Review  of  the  Churches  contains 
full  particulars  so  far  as  July 
is  concerned,  and  a  forecast  of 
similar  excursions  in  Septem- 
ber, when  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, Archdeacon  Farrar, 
Canon  Barker,  Canon  Wilber- 
force, Dr.  Stokes  (Trin.  Col., 
Dublin),  Dr.  Parker,  Rev.  Mar- 
cus Dods,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  F.  W. 
Macdonald  are  announced  as 
taking  a  leading  part.  These 
arrangements  have  called  forth 
some  interesting  expressions 
of  opinion  on  the  question  of 
Re-union.   The  following  is 

DR.  DALLINGER'S  OPINION. 

*  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  LL  D., 
F.R  S.,  writing  to  express  his  " 
great  desire  tobe  present,  and 
wishing  success  to  the  scheme, 
say  8 : — "  There  is  nothing  with 
which  I  have  a  larger  or  deeper 
sympathy  than  with  the  efforts 
for  the  '  Re-union  of  Christen- 
dom.'  In  its  relatively  near 


accomplishment  lies,  as  I  believe,  the  only  practical  hope 
of  Christianity  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  World-Restorer. 
Re-union  is  certainly  the  only  means  of  finally  coping  with 
the  distortions  and  upheavals  inevitable  to  the  powerful 
advance  of  knowledge.  United  Christendom  could  and 
would  explain  much,  and  could  afford  to  surrender  much, 
where  a  large  yet  loyal  insight  and  perception  of  what 
was  true  rendered  it  wise.  In  the  voicelessness  consequent 
upon  our  fractured  condition  we  practically  concede 
nothing,  for  the  concessions  of  one  fragment  are  ignored 
or  disallowed  by  others.  But  meanwhile  thought  amongst 
men  of  enlightenment  is  in  no  sense  controlled  or  really 
guided,  and  not  only  spirituality  but  morality  (in  my 
judgment)  suffers." 

A  STEP  TOWARDS  CHAUTAUQUA. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many, "  says 
Dr.  Lunn,  "  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  realise  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  a  similar  programme  to  that  which 
has  been  so  great  a  success  in  America  in  connection  with 
the  Chautauqua  movemjnt.  Our  gathering  will,  bow- 
ever,  have  one  great  point  of  similarity.  The  lectures 
and  addresses  of  leaders  of  religious  thought  upon  the 
questions  with  which  they  are  most  intimately  conversant 
will  in  many  respects  resemble  those  which  are  delivered 
in  the  great  American  summer  school.  At  the  suggestion 
of  some  friends,  who  desire  to  see  the  gathering  at  Grin- 
delwald made  as  useful  as  possible,  1  have  decided  to 
attempt  in  an  exceedingly  tentative  fashion  a  distinctly 
educational  side  to  the  gathering.  I  have,  therefore, 
arranged  with  four  tutors  to  undertake  special  reading 
with  individuals  for  the  formation  of  small  classes  for  study 
in  any  of  the  following  subjects  :  Divinity,  Law,  History 
and  Political  Economy,  Mathematics,  and  Classics.  A 
small  hotel  or  pension  will  be  secured  in  or  ^  near 
Grindelwald  for  the  tutors  and  their  pupils,  and  an  inclu- 
sive charge  of  £25  for  a  month's  tuition  will  be  made  to 
cover  railway  fares,  hotel  expenses,  and  tutor's  fees." 


From  a  photograph  by] 
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"  WILLIE  " 

A  CRUEL  CHARACTER  8KBTCH  OF  KAISER  WILHBLM. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April  an  anonymous 
writer  dips  his  pen  in  gall  in  order  to  depict  the  German 
Emperor,  whom  he  describes  as  a  born  actor,  eaten  up 
with  egotism  and  consumed  with  vanity. 

THE  EMPRESS  AND  HER  SON. 

The  writer,  however,  says  that  the  story  of  his  heartless 
conduct  to  his  mother  is  groundless : — 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  his  strong- willed  mother 
used  grievously  to  outrage  his  vanity  by  ordering J'WUlie 
about  long  after  he  had  come  to  the  conviction  of  his  divine 
mission.  Even  now  the  Emperor  has  unconsciously  a  feeling 
of  profound  awe— yes,  of  jealousy— for  his  mother ;  and  if 
she  would  only  frankly  acknowledge  the  heaven  -  sent 
Evangelist— the  Great  Man-in  her  son  "  Willie,  there  is 
nothing  she  could  not  do  with  him.  But  his  mother  is  a 
proud  and  obstinate  woman. 

HIS  ITCH  FOR  NOTORIETY. 

The  writer  has  more  than  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
Prince  Bismarck.  He  declares  that  the  back  of  Germany's 
character  and  intellect  is  ominously  up,  and  that  the 
Germans  are  heartily  sick  of  the  phrasiness  of  their  ruler. 
A  very  characteristic  extract  from  Carlyle,  written  fifty 
years  ago,  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  describing  the 
young  Emperor — 

Examine  the  man  who  lives  in  misery  because  he  does  not 
shine  above  other  men  ;  who  goes  about  producing  himself, 
pruriently  anxious  about  his  gifts  and  claims ;  struggling  to 
force  everybody,  as  it  were  begging  everybody  for  God's  sake, 
to  acknowledge  him  a  great  man,  and  set  him  over  the  heads 
of  men  I  Such  a  creature  is  among  the  wretchedest  sights 
seen  under  the  sun.  A  great  man?  A  poor,  prurient,  empty 
man ;  fitter  for  the  ward  of  a  hospital  than  for  a  throne 
among  men.  I  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  He  can- 
not walk  on  quiet  paths  ;  unless  you  will  look  at  him,  wonder 
at  him,  write  paragraphs  about  him,  he  cannot  live.  It  is  the 
emptiness  of  the  man,  not  his  greatness. 

HIS  INCONSISTENCY. 

His  restlessness,  his  love  of  noisy  notoriety,  his  craving 
to  have  constant  paragraphs  written  upon  him  in  the 
newspapers,  are  very  unworthy  of  a  man  who  stands  in 
his  position,  nor  do  his  subjects  pay  much  regard  to  his 
sermons  on  economy,  which  contrast  very  strongly  with 
his  personal  habits : — 

For,  on  the  other  hand,  they  hear  of  extravagant  projects 
for  building  an  Imperial  palace  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
{since  abandoned),  of  expensive  pleasure  steamers  kept  up, 
of  sailing  yachts,  of  four  million  marks  thrown  out  for  a 
special  train  of  carriages  picked  cuf.  in  white  and  gold,  and 
lastly  of  a  brand-new  cathedral  to  enshrine  the  tombs  of  the 
rohenzollerns,  and  to  cost  the  trifle  of  ten  million  marks. 

A  PERPETUAL  FIDGET. 

The  Emperor  has  not  read  a  book  for  years,  and  all  his 
time  is  taken  up  with  trotting  round  and  quickly  grasp- 
ing the  outward  aspect  of  many  things.  He  has  made 
after-dinner  speeches  which  arouse  resentment  and 
contempt.  He  has  made  mischief  with  his  dilettantism  in 
every  department  of  the  State.  He  is  perpetually  posing 
as  an  earthly  providence.  His  nervous  irritability  is  in 
danger  of  degenerating  into  recklessness,  and  Germans 
hear  with  alarm  of  his  proposed  journeys  to  Copenhagen 


and  Roumania.  He  has  no  eye  for  the  true  proportion  of 
things,  and  he  is  continually  irritating  those  whom  he  would 
do  well  to  conciliate.  Altogether,  the  writer  would  have 
us  believe  that,  instead  of  being  a  heaven-sent  ruler,  a 
Napoleon  of  peace,  il  Willie "  the  German  is  a  mere 
theatricality,  a  hollow  fraud,  without  either  heart  or  head 
— bitten  by  a  tarantula  of  restlessness  which  leaves  him  no 
time  for  sober  thought,  and  may  easily  precipitate  him 
into  the  abyss. 

dr.  Bamberger's  estimate. 

In  the  New  Review  Dr.  Bamberger  has  the  first  place  in 
an  article  on  the  "  German  Crisis  and  the  Emperor."  The 
first  part  of  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  dissertation  upon 
Prince  Bismarck's  Socialist  policy.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  article  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  two  or  three 
pages,  in  which  he  gives  us  his  estimate  of  the  Emperors 
character.  He  attributes  the  Kaiser's  attitude  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  cult  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  by 
some  historians  having  erected  their  veneration  for  the 
dynasty  into  an  ecstatic  and  mystic  religion,  a  species  of 
fanaticism  without  parallel  in  history — 

Never  of  the  Antonines,  nor  of  the  Medicis,  nor  of  the 
Bourbons,  nor  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  it  maintained  in  such 
dithyrambic  strains  that  every  ruler  of  their  house  must,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  existence,  be  a  pattern  of  superhuman 
perfection  lawfully  placed  on  the  throne.  The  sense  of  its 
own  power  which  has  increased  so  greatly  in  Germany,  and 
more  especially  in  Prussia,  since  the  war  of  1870,  has  become 
personified  in  the  reigning  house  and  in  the  wearer  of  the 
crown. 

the  sum  op  three  forces. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  important  part  played  by  State 
activity  in  the  tendency  of  its  late  legislation,  and,  further, 
the  enormous  success  which  Bismarck  obtained,  and  which 
the  world  attributed  less  to  his  acknowledged  intellectual 
superiority  than  to  his  strong  will— a  feeling  which  fouEd 
utterance  in  the  appellation  of  the  Iron  Chancellor;  if  we 
sum  up  the  three  forces— Hohenzollern,  Bismarck,  and  energy 
—taken  in  their  widest  sense,  and  if  we  picture  to  ourselves 
a  young  man  brought  up  in  this  atmosphere,  prematurely 
called  upon  to  combine  (according  to  his  view  of  the  matter) 
in  his  own  person  these  three  attributes,  we  shall  be  able  to 
conceive  with  what  claims  on  himself  and  on  the  world  the 
youthful  sovereign  mounted  t^e  throne.  He  felt  an  irresis- 
tible impulse  to  be  a  great  monarch,  and  the  sell-inspired 
creator  of  a  great  epoch.  His  disposition,  no  less  thaa  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  more  especially  the  military  taste  which 
finds  expression  in  the  display  of  dazzling  spectacles,  tempted 
him  to  symbolise  his  high  calling  by  the  most  effective 
stage  surroundings.  with  the  impatience  of  youth 
he  longed  to  bring  about  some  great  event,  and 
was  more  bent  on  a  striking  beginning  than  on  a  slow 
maturity.  He  accordingly  set  out  on  his  travels  to  foreign 
courts  in  order  to  conquer  the  sympathies  of  dynasties  and 
nations  at  a  gallop,  and  to  bring  under  their  notice  the 
magnificence  of  his  majesty.  With  the  same  object  he  con- 
vened the  International  Conference  for  the  solving  of  social 
problems,  and  inaugurated  the  reform  of  public  instruction, 
in  which  he  set  out  with  the  notion  that  the  strength  of  the 
personal  impulses  that  he  followed  was  the  very  thing 
whereby  to  accomplish  the  difficult  tasks  of  life,  and  give 
them  the  impress  of  creative  force.  An  inward  activity  and 
craving  for  excitement  and  movement,  the  belief  that  the 
will  is  everything,  and  the  wish  to  show  the  world  by  visible 
manifestations  that  his  view  was  the  right  one,  impelled 
him  to  restless  demonstrativeness. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Dr.  Bamberger  concludes  with 
reassuring  us  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  Kaiser's  love  of 
military  power  and  pomp,  he  is  deeply  penetrated  by  the 
belief  that  it  is  an  unspeakably  holy  thing  to  preserve 
peace,  and  this  being  so,  he  thinks  we  can  leave  future 
developments  to  time. 
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REV.  3.  GUTXlfESS  ROGKBS. 


WHY  SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  IS  IMPOSSIBLE. 

MANIFESTO  BY  MR.  GUINNESS  ROGERS. 

Mb,  Guinness  Rogers  was  recently  paraded  by  one  of 
the  gang  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  as  a  Nonconformist 
who  believed  in  the  innocence  of  Sir  Charle  Dilke. 

HIS  VINDICATION  NOT  WORTH  NOTICE. 

This  circumstance  renders  his  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  April,  on  "  Nonconformists  in  Public  Life, 
all  the  more  interesting.   Those  innocents,  who  were  so 

devoid  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  tactics  of  this 
great  conspiracy  to  de- 
feat truth  and  justice, 
will  be  amazed  to  find 
that  the  chief  objection 
Mr.  Rogers  has  against 
me  is,  that  I  condescend 
to  take  any  notice  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  vin- 
dication. The  proper 
thing  to  have  done,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rogers, 
was  to  have  treated  the 
vindication  as  out  of  the 
question  altogether.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  had  been 
found  guilty,  he  had 
been  condemned  in  two 
successive  trials,  I  might 
safely  have  left  the  pam- 
phlet to  work  its  own  effect.  What  that  effect  was  Mr. 
Rogers  measures  by  his  own  experience.  It  was  the 
publication  of  that  twaddly  vindication  which  first  seems 
to  have  convinced  him  that  the  story  told  in  the  divorce 
courts  may  have  been  true  after  all. 

ANSWERING  A  POOL  ACCORDING  TO  HIS  FOLLY. 

That  may  be  so,  but  it  ie  often  necessary  to  answer  a 
fool  according  to  his  folly.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  by  so 
doing  I  recognised  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  to  which 
he  had  appealed.  In  the  first  pamphlet  which  I  published, 
I  protested  even  more  strongly  than  Mr.  Rogers  him- 
self has  done  against  the  idea  that  any  vindication 
excepting  in  a  court  of  law  could  be  regarded  as  worth 
talking  about.  The  question  I  said  was  closed.  It  was 
closed  in  a  court,  and  it  can  only  be  re -opened  in  a  court, 
but  as  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  occasion  from  those 
who  desire  to  take  occasion,  and  as  there  is  good  warrant 
for  being  all  things  to  all  men  if  by  anv  means  we  may 
save  some,  I  countered  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  the  ground 
which  he  had  himself  chosen,  without  for  a  moment 
recognising  the  fitness  of  the  arena  into  which  he  had 
retired.  This  difference  of  opinion,  however,  matters 
little.    Mr.  Guinness  Rogers  says : — 

A  SUGGESTED  COURT  OF  HONOUR. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  not  in  the  position  of  an  accused 
man,  bat  of  one  who  had  been  condemned  in  two  successive 
trials.  That  verdict,  arrived  at  by  a  careful  process  of  law, 
can  only  be  reversed  by  some  tribunal  of  admitted  legal  com- 
petence. It  need  not  necessarily  be  one  of  the  established 
courts,  in  which  we  are  told  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  raise 
the  old  issues  again.  It  wou'  i  be  sufficient,  so  far  as  the 
practical  business  of  politics  is  concerned,  that  it  should  be 
a  court  of  honour  constituted  of  eminent  lawyer?,  whose 
impartiality  would  bo  admitted  by  both  sides.  Without 
some  authoritative  deliverance  of  this  kind,  Sir  Charles's  own 
pledge  is  unredeemed.  Surely  this  position  is  an  impreg- 
nable one,  and  to  abandon  it  in  order  to  engage  in  a  battle 
of  pamphlets  is  a  mistake  in  strategy. 


But  surely  it  is  somewhat  absurd  to  assume  that  you 
abandon  a  position  merely  because,  while  you  occupy 
your  citadel,  you  make  a  sally  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  enemy  out  of  the  first  parallel  which  he  has  opened 
for  the  attack  of  the  fortress. 

DILKE  LOOMED  AND  POLITICALLY  DEAD. 

It  will  be  seen  however,  that  the  whole  point  at  if  sue  be- 
tween myself  and  Mr.  Guinness  Rogers  is  one  of  tactics, 
our  end  is  absolutely  the  same.  He  declares  that  were 
Nonconformists  to  say  that  the  brilliant  gifts  and  the 
long  services  of  the  politician  ought  to  cover  the  faults  of 
the  man,  they  would  simply  commit  moral  and  political 
suicide.  If  Nonconformists  failed  to  insist  upon  the 
vindication  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  promised,  but 
which  he  has  not  supplied,  they  would  throw  discredit 
upon  their  previous  action.  Whatever  loss  the  Liberal 
Party  might  suffer  from  his  permanent/  seclusion  from 
political  life. 

Even  that  would  be  trivial  when  compared  with  the 
injury  which  would  be  inflicted  were  he  to  assume  the 
position  which  his  talents  would  secure  for  him,  without  such 
:i  full  vindication  of  his  character.  Up  to  this  period  nothing 
has  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  the  delay  only  suggests 
that  no  further  defence  is  intended.  If  judgment  inclines 
more  and  more  against  Sir  Charles  Dilke  every  day,  it  is  not 
because  of  the  strength  of  the  case  put  up  by  his  opponents, 
but  because  of  his  own  failure  to  fulfil  the  pledge  he  was 
understood  to  have  given.  Until  that  is  done  his  action  may 
embarrass  the  friends  who  would  gladly  see  him  restored  to 
his  old  position,  but  that  restoration  is  impossible. 

That  is  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Guinness  Rogers  did  not  speak  as  strongly  twelve 
months  e^ce  ;  but  better  late  than  never. 

A  PERSONAL  WORD. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Guinness  Rogers  for  pointing  out, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  done,  that  I  am  no  party  to  the  suit, 
and  that  even  if  I  were  proved  to  be  the  worst  man  in 
the  world,  it  would  do  nothing  to  rehabilitate  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  character.  I  note  in  passing  that  the  one  specific 
cause  of  complaint  against  me  which  Mr.  Guinness 
Rogers  mentions  is  the  service  which  I  was  able  to  render 
to  the  Empire  in  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  navy.  Mr.  Rogers  thinks  this  did 
"  much  mischief. "  For  my  part,  I  regard  it  as  a  greater 
service  than  any  which  I  ever  ventured  to  hope  I  might 
be  able  to  render  my  country,  even  in  the  most  sanguine 
dreams  of  a  fervent  youth. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  TUNIS. 

An  article  in  the  Internationale  JUvue  iiber  dt\  ge*a- 
minter  Armeen  und  Flotten  draws  attention  to  the 
extensive  fortifications  now  being  erected  by  the  French 
at  Biserta  ("  The  French  in  Tunis").  Biserta,  with  its 
inland  harbour  ten  miles  long  by  eight  broad,  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  a  canal  five  miles  in  length,  is  capable 
of  sheltering  with  absolute  security  the  entire  fleets  of 
the  world.  If  ever  the  talked-off  canal  between  Bor- 
deaux and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  is  completed,  the 
French  fleet  will  be  able  to  move  in  and  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  without  danger,  thereby  making  the 
retention  of  Gibraltar  by  England  worthless  from  a 
strategical  point  of  view.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  at  no  distant  period  Gibraltar  may  be  ceded  to  Spain 
for  one  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  With  the  English  fleet 
at  Minorca  and  the  Italian  at  La  Maddalena,  the  French 
Mediterranean  fleet  would  be  completely  crippled,  and 
France  would  be  entirely  cut  off  from  her  colonies  and 
protectorates  in  Africa. 
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THE  INALIENABLE  RIGHT  TO  LIVE. 

AN  IRREDUCIBLE  MINIMUM  OF  PROPERTY. 

There  are  two  articles  in  the  reviews  this  month 
which  tend  to  show  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  every  individual  to  a 
certain  irreducible  minimum  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
These  articles  proceed  from  very  opposite  camps. 

MR.  MOULTON's  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  writer  of  one  is  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  who,  in  his 
paper  in  the  Fortnightly  on  "  Old  Age  Pensions,"  main- 
tains that: — 

The  common  element  In  all  these  plans  from  which,  in 
my  opinion,  they  derive  whatever  true  value  they  possess,  is 
that  they  propose  in  a  more  or  less  effective  way  to  endow 
the  poor,  or  to  aid  the  poor  to  endow  themselves,  with  an 
income  which  it  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune. 

Would  it  be  immoral  to  render  inalienable  such  a  modicum 
of  property  as  does  not  exceed  that  which  is  requisite  to 
support  life  honestly  ?  Provided  that  the  State  can  ensure 
that  it  will  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  I  think  it  would  not. 
In  my  eyes  it  is  a  natural  and  proper  extension  of  the 
principles  which  preserve  to  a  man  his  liberty,  however 
deeply  he  be  in  debt,  and  which  save  to  him  sufficient  wearing 
apparel  notwithstanding  that  he  is  a  bankrupt  and  his 
property  is  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors.  It  is  not  to 
the  public  good  that  he  should  be  stripped  of  these,  neither 
is  it  to  the  public  good  that  he  should  be  rendered  utterly 
destitute. 

The  idea  here  struggling  for  recognition  is  that  as 
human  liberty  is  inalienable,  so  an  irreducible  minimum 
of  substance  by  which  life  can  be  maintained  must  also 
be  inalienable.  As  no  man  can  sell  himself  for  a  slave, 
so  no  man  will  be  allowed  to  mortgage  or  pledge  his  five 
shillings  a  week,  for  instance,  which  is  now  regarded  as 
the  indispensible  minimum  upon  which  life  can  be  sus- 
tained. The  idea  is  not  fully  worked  out,  but  we  shall 
certainly  hear  more  of  it  before  long. 

A  HINT  FROM  THE  CANADIAN  NORTH-WEST. 

The  other  writer  is  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  who  does  not 
discuss  the  question,  but  contributes  valuable  informa- 
tion for  its  consideration  by  quoting  in  his  article  on 
"Impressions  of  the  North  West,*  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  the  terms  of  the  Homestead  Law  in  that 
region: — 

The  following  real  and  personal  property  are  declared 
exempt  from  seizure  by  virtue  of  all  writs  of  execution  issued 
by  any  court  in  the  Territories  (Revised  Ordinances  N.W.T. 
cap.  46) : — 

1.  Clothing  of  defendant  and  family. 

2.  Furniture  and  household  furnishings  of  defendant  and 
family,  to  value  of  500  dols. 

3.  Necessary  food  for  defendant's  family  for  six  months, 
which  may  include  grain  and  flour,  or  vegetables  and  meat, 
either  prepared  for  use  or  on  foot. 

4.  Two  cows,  two  oxen,  and  one  horse,  or  three  horses  or 
raules;  six  sheep  and  two  pigs,  besides  the  animals  kept  for 
food  purposes,  and  food  for  same  during  the  six  months 
beginning  in  November. 

5.  Harness  for  three  animals,  one  waggon  or  two  carts, 
one  mower  or  scythe,  one  breaking  plough,  one  cross-plough, 
one  set  harrows,  one  horse-rake,  one  sewing  machine,  one 
reaper  and  binder. 

6.  Books  of  a  professional  man. 

7.  Tools  and  necessaries  used  by  defendant  in  trade  or 
profession. 

8.  Seed  grain  sufficient  to  seed  all  land  under  cultivation 
not  exceeding  eighty  acres  (two  bushels  to  acre,  and  four- 
teen bushels  of  potatoes). 

9.  Homestead  up  to  eighty  acres. 


10.  House  and  buildings,  and  lot  or  lots  upon  which  same 
are  situated,  up  to  the  sum  of  1,500  dols.  in  value. 

No  article  (except  of  food,  clothing,  or  bedding)  is  exempt 
from  seizure  where  the  judgment  and  execution  are  for  the 
price  of  such  article. 

Candidates  in  want  of  something  better  to  fill  up  their 
programmes  for  the  coming  election  might  do  worse  than 
propose  some  modification  of  the  Canadian  homestead 
law  in  his  country. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  FEDERATION. 

MR.  B,  T.  RE1D  ON  HOME  BULB. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April,  Mr.  R.  T.  RekJr 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  has  a  very  thoughtful  article  concerning  the 
changes  which  will  be  necessitated  by  the  concession  of 
Home  Rule  if  the  Irish  members  are  left  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Mr.  Reid  sees  very  dearly  that  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  will  inevitably  bring  in  its  train  Home 
Rule  for  Scotland  and  England,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  truly  federal  system.  He  thus  sums  up  his  own 
paper : — 

EXCLUSION  IMPOSSIBLE. 

Absolute  exclusion  of  Irish  members  means  an  alteration 
in  the  status  of  Ireland,  which  must  either  be  followed  by 
her  release  from  all  contributions  to  Imperial  expenditure,  or 
provoke  an  unanswerable  complaint  of  inferiority  to  every 
other  self-governing  part  of  the  Empire.  Retention  of  Irish 
members,  with  liberty  to  take  part,  as  heretofore,  by  voice 
and  vote  on  all  subjects,  affixes  a  disadvantage  to  England 
and  Scotland  by  daily  subjecting  them  to  Irish  interference 
in  their  internal  affairs,  including  the  choice  of  their 
Ministers,  without  a  corresponding  right  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  and  choice  of  Ministers  in  Ireland — a  grievance 
alike  practical  and  sentimental,  which,  though  slightly 
abated,  would  not  be  substantially  removed  by  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  intruders. 

RETENTION  INVOLVES  RECONSTRUCTION. 

Retention  of  Irish  members,  with  liberty  to  take  part  only 
upon  Imperial  questions,  unless  accompanied  by  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  Ministerial  system,  involves  such  instability,  that 
the  mere  necessity  of  avoiding  constant  changes  of  govern- 
ment would  weaken  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  thereby  enhance  that  of  the  Crown  or  the  Hoise  of 
Lords.  Of  these  three  methods  the  first  would  be  conve- 
nient for  our  ease,  and  simple  to  perfection,  but  a  vast  inno- 
vation, either  not  just  or  not  final.  The  second  would  be  unjust 
to  Great  Britain,  inconvenient  as  breeding  a  legitimate 
resentment,  simple  enough  if  it  could  be  maintained,  and  of 
a  novelty  quite  startling,  because  though  Great  Britain 
may  have  inflicted,  she  has  never  hitherto  submitted  to, 
inequality.  The  third  method  would  be  free  from  injustice, 
except  that  created  by  the  worry,  complication,  and  impo- 
tence inseparable  from  a  constant  succession  of  short-lived 
governments,  or  by  a  diminution  of  popular  power,  which- 
ever might  appear  to  posterity  the  lesser  evil. 

THE  INEVITABLE  SOLUTION. 

For  each  of  these  three  methods  could  be  but  a  staffs  in  a 
journey  longer  or  shoiter  toward  the  fourth,  namely, 
the  maintenance  of  a  House  of  Commons  and  an  Imperial 
Government  precisely  as  they  are  now,  committing  to  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  the  doty 
of  making  and  administering  their  own  domestic  laws.  This 
method  alone  is  at  once  just,  convenient,  and  simple,  in- 
volving in  reality  less  of  novelty  than  any  other.  It  would 
maintain  the  status  of  Ireland  without  encroaching  upon, 
self-government  in  Great  Britain,  avert  risk  of  Ministerial 
instability,  preserve  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  offer  a  visible  sign  of  union  which  Unionists  could  liardly 
gainsay.  And  though  scoffed  at  by  many  as  an  intolerable 
innovation,  it  would  in  truth  be  redolent  of  ancient  usage, 
and  salutary  in  itself,  even  were  It  not  demanded  by 
necessity. 
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EARLY  STRUGGLES  OF  A  POPULAR  AUTHORESS. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOUISA  MAY  ALOOTT. 

One  of  the  best-written  and  best-illustrated  articles  in 
The  New  England  Magazine  for  March  is  by  Mrs.  Maria 
S.  Porter,  and  is  entitled,  "  Recollections  of  Louisa  May 

Alcott."  The  life 
of  the  authoress 
of  "Little  Wo- 
men "  was  one  of 
peculiar  bene- 
ticonce  and  self- 
abnegation  — 
heroic  and  faith- 
ful to  the  end. 
u  I)o  the  duty 
that  lies  nearest" 
was  her  life 
motto;  tow 
thoroughly  she 
lived  up  to  that 
ideal  is  si:  own  in 
Mrs.  Porter's 
11  Recollections." 

Miss  Alcott, 
who  began  to 
write  at  a  very 
early  age,  passed 
her  childhood 
and  early  girl- 
hood in  the  pure, 
sweet  atmos- 
phere of  a  home 
where  love 
bust  of  miss  aloott,  by  waltox  RICKKTS03T.   reigned  supreme. 

Her  mother  was 

a  remarkable  woman,  a  great  reader,  with  a  broad 
practical  mind,  untiring  energy,  and  a  highly  sensitive 
organisation.  Her  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
absolutely  devoid  of  practical  knowledge  of  life,  and 
An  idealist  of  the  eztremest  type.  When  one  day  Mr. 
Alcott  looked  at  a  story  which  Louisa  fondly  hoped 
might  be  accepted  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  he  sent  the 
chilling  message,  "  Tell  Louisa  to  stick  to  her  teaching  ; 
she  can  never  succeed  as  a  writer." 

This  message,  she  said,  made  her  exclaim  to  her  father : 
44  Tell  him  I  will  succeed  as  a  writer,  and  some  day  I  shall 
write  for  the  Atlantic  !n  Not  long  afterwards  a  story  of 
hers  was  accepted  by  the  Atlantic  and  a  cheque  for  fifty 
•dollars  sent  her.  In  telling  me  of  this  she  said  :  I  called  it 
my  happy  money,  for  with  it  I  bought  a  second-hand  carpet 
for  our  parlour,  a  bonnet  for  Anna,  some  blue  ribbons  for 
May,  some  shoes  and  stockings  for  myself,  and  put  what  was 
left  into  the  Micawber  Railroad,  the  Harold  Skimpoe  Three 
per  Cents,  and  the  Alcott  Sinking  Fund." 

In  1850,  when  Louisa  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  her 
mother  accepted  a  position  as  visitor  to  the  poor  in 
Boston,  and  also  opened  an  intelligence  office  to  assist 
gentlefolk  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty  to  obtain 
situations  where,  without  an  entire  sacrifice  of  pride  thev 
could  earn  an  honest  independence.  One  day,  a  tall 
man  dressed  like  a  clergyman,  came  in  to  procure  a  com- 
panion for  his  invalid  sister  and  aged  father,  describing 
the  situation  as  a  most  desirable  one,  and  adding  that 
the  companion  would  be  in  every  respect  treated  as  one 
of  the  family.  Utterly  depressed  at  the  want  of  success 
which  had  attended  all  her  experiments  in  teaching, 
sewing,  acting  and  writing,  Louisa  herself  volunteered 
for  the  poet,  replving  to  the  feeble  expostulations  of  her 
mother  cry  declaring,  "  I  do  housework  at  home  for  love, 
why  not  there  for  money  ? "   Alas  !  she  quickly  dis- 


covered that  so  far  from  being  a  companion  to  an  invalid 
sister  she  was  expected  to  do  all  the  rough  work  of  the 
house,  bring  water  from  the  well,  dig  paths  in  the  snow, 
split  kindlings,  make  fires,  and  be,  in  fact,  a  veritable 
Cinderella.  She,  however,  drew  the  line  at  boot -blacking, 
and  flatly  refused  to  do  that.  "  That  evening,"  she  said, 
"I  enjoyed  the  sinful  spectacle  of  the  reverend  boot- 
black at  the  task."  At  last  she  escaped  from  this 
drudgery,  carrying  with  her  a  small  pocket-book,  con- 
taining what  she  fondly  hoped  was,  at  least,  an  honest 
return  for  seven  weeks  of  the  hardest  work  she  ever  did — 

Unable  to  resist  the  desire  to  see  what  my  earnings  were, 
I  opened  my  purse— and  beheld  four  dollars.  I  have  had 
many  bitter  moments  in  my  life,  but  one  of  the  bitterest  was 
then,  when  I  stood  in  the  road  that  cold,  windy  day,  with 
my  little  pocket-book  open,  and  looked  from  my  poor, 
chapped,  grimy,  chilblained  hands  to  the  paltry  sum  that 
had  been  considered  enough  to  pay  for  the  labour  they  had 
done.  I  went  home,  showed  my  honourable  wounds,  and 
told  my  tale  to  the  sympathetic  family.  The  four  dollars 
were  returned,  and  one  of  my  dear  ones  would  have  shaken 
the  minister,  in  spite  of  his  cloth,  had  he  crossed  his  path. 

Mr.  Alcott,  the  idealist,  and  his  English  friend,  Mr. 
Lane,  were  the  leaders  of  a  small  community  who  esta- 
blished themselves  at  4 '  Fruitlands. "  The  life  at  "  Fruit- 
lands"  is  thus  described 

The  diet  at  41  Fruitlands  "  was  strictly  vegetarian ;  no  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  or  meat  could  be  eaten  or  tasted  even  within 
the  holy  precincts— nothing  that  had  caused  death  or  wrong 
to  man  or  beast.  The  garments  must  be  of  linen,  because 
those  made  from  wool  were  the  result  of  cruel  shears  to  rob 
the  sheep  of  their  wool,  and  the  covering  of  the  silk- 
worms must  be  despoiled  to  make  silken  ones.  The 
bill  of  fare  was  bread,  porridge,  and  water  for 
breakfast;  bread,  vegetables,  and  water  for  dinner; 
bread,  fruit,  and  water  for  supper.  They  had  to  go  to  bed 
with  the  birds,  because  candles,  for  conscientious  reasons, 
could  not  be  burnt— the  "inner  light"  must  be  all-sufficient ; 
sometimes  pine  knots  were  used  when  absolutely  necessary. 
Meanwhile,  the  philosophers  sitting  in  the  moonlight  built 
with  words  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  or  in  the  starlight 
wooed  the  Oversoul,  and  lived  amid  "  metaphysical  mists  and 
philanthropic  pyrotechnics." 


ORCHARD  HOUSE,  COXCORD  (THE  HOME  OF  THE  **  LITTLE  WOMEN.") 

But  this  " Utopia"  vanished  into  thin  air.  Mean- 
while Louisa  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  be  the 
family  helper  in  sewing,  teaching,  and  writing.  When 
once  her  stories  were  accepted  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
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it  was  for  her  smooth  sailing.  She  and  all  the  Alcotts, 
by  the  way,  were  Anti-Slavery  people,  and  the  friends 
of  all  the  leading  Abolitionists.  When  the  war  came 
Louisa's  blood  was  up,  and  away  she  went  to  the  front 
to  nurse  the  wounded  soldiers.  In  this  way  she  came 
near  losing  her  life,  for  while  in  the  hospital  she  con- 
tracted a  typhoid  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  never 
entirely  recovered.  Her  "  Hospital  Sketches,1'  based  on 
the  experience  of  this  time,  is  to  many  the  most  interesting 
and  pathetic  of  all  Miss  Alcott's  books.  With  shattered 
health  she  returned  after  the  war  to  her  writing  and  her 
home  duties.  Slowly  but  surely  she  won  recognition,  but 
it  was  not  until  she  had  written  "  Little  Women  "  that 
full  pecuniary  success  came.  From  the  time  that  the 
success  of  "  Little  Women  "  established  her  reputation 
as  a  writer;  until  the  last  dcy  of  her  life,  her  absolute 
devotion  to  her  family  continued.  Her  mother's  declin- 
ing years  were  soothed  with  every  care  and  comfort  that 
filial  love  could  bestow  ;  she  died  in  Louisa's  arms,  and 
for  her  she  performed  all  the  last  offices  of  affection — no 
stranger  hands  touched  the  beloved  form.  The  most 
beautiful  of  her  poems  was  written  at  this  time,  in 
memory  of  her  mother,  and  was  called  "  Transfiguration.' 
On  March  4th,  1887,  Mr.  Alcottdied,  and  on  March  6th 
the  daughter  followed,  the  tidings  of  her  death  being  com- 
municated to  the  friends  who  had  assembled  to  bury  her 
father. 
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THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT  AT  BERLIN. 

PROGRESS  OP  THE  WORK. 

On  October  1st,  1894,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  now  in  course  of  erection,  will  be  ready 
for  occupation ;  but  much  energy  and  industry  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  building  by  that  date,  though 

the  time  seems  a 
long  way  off,  and 
an  average  of  five 
hundred  workmen 
are  daily  employed 
on  the  work.  In 
Schorer's  Familien- 
blatt  (Salon  Aus- 
gabe),  Heft  6,  there 
is  a  description  of 
the  gigantic  schema 
by  Herr  A.  O. 
Klaussmann.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn 
that  the  scheme 
includes  some  pro- 
vision for  visitors. 

The  architect, 
Paul  Wallot,  was 
born  in  1842  at 
Oppenheim  -  on-the- 
Rnine,  and  studied 
in  Hanover  and 
Berlin.  After  travelling  in  England  and  Italy  he  settled 
at  Frankfort-  on-the-Main,  where  many  splendid  buildings 
now  bear  witness  to  his  activity  as  a  private  architect. 
After  taking  first  prizes  in  competitions  at  Dresden  and 
Vienna  he  competed  in  1882  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
German  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  result  that  the 
execution  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  him.  He  then 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  has  since  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

In  Vom  Fels  mm  Meer,  Heft  8,  Herr  Cornelius  Gurlitt 
has  an  interesting  article  on  the  same  subject,  with  illus- 
trations showing  some  of  the  details  of  the  great  work. 


PAUL  W  ALLOT. 


Interesting  particulars  are  also  given  of  the  quantity  of 
Ftone  and  mortar  required,  and  the  quarries  from  which 
the  stone  has  been  drawn.  In  one  block  of  the  building 
fifteen  millions  of  bricks  have  been  used.  In  length  these 
bricks  would  stretch  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Lisbon.  To 
cover  the  brick  wall  it  has  taken  14,000  cubic  metres  of 
sand-stone,  weighing  about  700,000  cwt.  The  quarries  laid 
under  contribution  were  at  Alt-Warfchau,  in  Silesia; 
NesselbergjBurg-Preppach,  nearWiirzburg;  Heuscheuer, 
near  Kudowa ;  and  the  Teutoberg  Forest.  Some  single 
blocks  of  stone  required  for  columns  weighed  600  c*t, 
and  as  each  capital  is  nearly  two  metres  high  it  pas 
impossible  to  hew  it  out  of  one  block.  Much  of  the 
cutting  snd  chiselling  was  done  after  the  blocks  had  been 
got  into  position.  Now  the  capitals  stand  completed,  the 
largest  in  Germany,  and  only  surpassed  in  size  by  those 
of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  which  measure  2f  metres.  With 
regard  to  the  Assembly  Hall  where  Parliament  is  to  sit, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it  will  measure  25  by  37 
metres  for  400  members,  as  against  14  by  23  metres  in 
our  House  of  Commons,  which  has  accommodation  for 
some  300  members. 

The  responsibility  of  the  carrying  out  of  all  technical 
details  is  in  the  hands  of  Baurat  (Builder)  Heger.  He 
has  to  cope  with  the  finances  and  to  see  that  the  construc- 
tion is  solid,  that  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  guard 
against  fire,  that  the  building  shall  be  properly  heated, 
ventilated,  and  lighted,  and  that  pipes  are  laid  in  the 
right  places.  It  requires  enormous  organisation  to 
arrange  that  stone  does  not  fail  at  the  moment  it  is 
needed,  and  that  no  delay  is  caused  by  want  of  mortar. 
The  materials  have  also  to  be  tested.  Every  outside 
stone  is  numbered,  and  is  brought  in  a  rough  itate  to  be 
hewn  more  perfectly  when  it  is  in  its  place,and  if  one  stone 
shou'd  be  missing  the  work  would  be  stopped.  Con- 
tracts have  to  be  made  and  contractors  looked  after,  and 
accounts  have  to  be  carefully  checked  to  make  sure 
that  the  money  allowed  for  each  section  is  not  exceeded. 

In  the  upper  floors  Herr  Wallot  is  quite  as  busy  with 
his  artists.  Even  when  all  the  blocks  have  been  cut  and 
are  ready  the  architect  begins  to  doubt  whether  his 
single  ornaments  will  have  the  eftVct  he  desired  to  attain, 
or  whether  they  will  blend  harmoniously  with  the  whole, 
and  a  thousand  other  doubts  will  worry  nim.  Sometimes 
the  effect  is  very  different  to  what  he  hoped  to  produce 
when  he  put  his  ideas  in  geometrical  form  on  paper.  In 
despair  he  will  call  a  sculptor,  and  have  a  model  of  the 
building  made,  and  even  then  he  will  have  his  doubts 
about  some  detail.  And  there  are  other  endless  details 
of  decoration.  Beinhold  Begas,  the  sculptor,  is  already 
at  work  on  his  "  Germania  in  the  Saddle,  and  other  large 
pieces  have  already  been  put  in  hand  by  Schaper  and 
Otto  Leasing. 

There  is  a  third  article  on  the  New  Parliament  Houses 
by  Herr  Hermann  Buschhammer,  also  copiously  illus- 
trated, in  Weatennann,  for  April. 

Chinese  Slavery  in  America 

There  is  a  very  awful  paper  in  the  Californian  Illus- 
trated Magazine  for  February,  which  describes  the  slave 
trade  which  is  carried  on  between  China  and  the  Pacific 
Coast ;  the  victims  are  in  almost  all  cases  very  young 
girls.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  regular  traffic  in  young 
women,  sometimes  quite  children  beiug  brought  across 
the  Pacific,  and  sold  into  slavery  of  the  worst  kind.  The 
paper,  which  is  of  painful  interest,  is  entitled  a  "Stain 
Upon  the  Flag,"  and  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  some 
of  the  hundreds  of  young  girls  and  women  who  have  been 
rescued  from  worse  than  death  by  women's  missions,  or 
the  Jesus  women,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Chinese  girls. 
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THE  FIRST  OF  LIVING  BAPTISTS. 

A  CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  DR.  CLIFFORD. 

Mr.  John  Dbrry,  Editor  of  the  Nottingham  Express, 
thus  describes  Dr.  Clifford  in  the  Young  Man  :— 

Dr.  Clifford,  of  Westbourne  Park  Chapel,  is  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  more  prominently  than  any  other  Baptist 
preacher  In  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  through  the 
press,  be  is  seen  as  tbe  man  who  best  represents  the  most 
progressive  forces  of  his  denomination.  It  is  more  than 
thirty  years  since  he  came  from  the  country  to  a  decayed 
London  church,  as  a  young  student  preacher,  and  he  has 
been  steadily  making  his  way  to  the  front  from  the  first. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  HIM. 

Wherever  there  is  social  or  political  ferment,  there  is  Dr. 
Clifford  in  the  midst  with  a  word  of  wise  encouragement 
for  what  is  best  in  the  movement ;  whenever  modern  thought 
laps  round  the  bases  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  timid  men 
fear  that  the  foundations  are  being  sapped,  there  is 
Dr.  Clifford  adroitly  strengthening  the  structure,  instead 
of  trying  to  keep  back  the  tide.  He  is  always  alert,  eager, 
and  practical,  foremost  in  the  onset  upon  what  he  believes  to 
be  evil,  and  bandy  with  any  lawful  weapon.  He  is  as  ready 
to  write  a  newspaper  article,  edit  a  magazine,  or  take  an 
onerous  chairmanship,  as  he  is  to  preach  a  sermon,  make  a 
political  speech,  organise  an  institution,  or  build  a  chapel. 
This  many-sided  man,  to  whom  all  work  comes  alike,  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  personality  among  the  Baptists  since 
Mr  Spurgeon  died. 

The  first  twenty- two  years  of  Dr.  Clifford's  life  were  spent 
on  the  borderlands  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  about 
midway  between  the  two  county  towns.  He  was  born  at 
Sawley,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1836 ;  but  his  parents  soon  moved 
to  Beeston,  a  few  miles  from  Nottingham.  The  lad  had  a 
pious  mother,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  he  was  a  member  of 
the  little  Baptist  Church  at  Beeston 

A  DILIGENT  STUDENT. 

After  a  three  years*  college  course,  during  which  his  in* 
dustry  and  fine  power  of  mental  applicat  ion  more  than  made 
up  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education— for  he  was  born 
poor — he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Praed  Street  Baptist 
Chapel,  London,  though  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  studies  uninterruptedly.  At  that 
time  the  Church  only  had  a  membership  of  sixty.  Though 
the  young  pastor — he  was  twenty- two— threw  an  enormous 
amount  of  energy  into  his  work  at  University  College,  his 
congregation  rapidly  increased,  and  his  successes  as  student 
and  preacher  were  simultaneous  In  the  eight  years  that 
followed  his  settlement  at  Praed  Street  he  took  the  B.A.  de- 
cree at  London  University ;  the  B  Sc.,  with  honours  in  Logic, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Geology,  and  Palaeontology ;  M.A.  (being 
placed  first  in  his  year)  ;  and  LL.B.,  with  honours  in  the 
Principles  of  Legislation.  Afterwards  he  attended  the  School 
of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street  for  some  years,  and  in  1879  was 
-elected  a  F.G.S  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Bates'  University,  America. 

When  he  was  a  young  man  the  deacons  and  yomng  people 
of  his  Church  would  join  him  at  early  morning  and  other 
classes  for  the  study  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Greek 
Testament. 

WESTBOURNE  PARK. 

Praed  Street  Chapel  soon  became  too  strait  for  the  con- 
gregation, and  tbe  minister  and  people  set  about  building 
their  present  home  at  Westbourne  Park.  The  chapel  is  now 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  its  service,  and  the  cost  of  building 
(£1 5,000)  has  long  ago  been  paid. 

The  practice  of  amiable  welcome  has  been  carried  to  per- 
fection at  Westbourne  Park.  You  will  probably  be  asked 
where  you  prefer  to  sit.  and,  wherever  you  choose,  you  will 
be  sure  to  gee  the  preacher  easily.  In  him  power,  energy, 
intellectual  and  mo  al  virility  overlie  a  beautiful  gentleness, 
sweetness,  and  sympathy.  You  see  both  characteristics  in 
-the  big  craggy  skull  piled  round  and  above  the  dim,  kind 


eyes.  You  hear  them  in  the  two  voices  with  which  he 
preaches ;  one  packed  with  its  message,  earnest,  driven, 
forceful,  explosive ;  the  other  sinking,  perhaps  wearily,  at 
the  end  when  the  effort  is  over,  and  a  confidential  talk,  with 
the  congregation  or  in  prayer,  has  to  follow—  sinking  into  a 
pathetic  gentleness,  the  sweetness  of  a  kind  and  trustful 
heart  closing  over  the  eagerness  and  stress  of  a  keen  and 
strenuous  intellect. 

A  PREACHER  FOR  THE  HERETIC. 

Dr.  Clifford  is  the  preacher  for  the  unregistered  Christian 
man.  He  meets  doubts  fairly  :  not  as  a  sworn  enemy.  He 
has  opened  his  mind  freely  to  the  noblest  thought  of  modern 
literature,  and  he  knows  that  it  is  friendly  to  Christianity. 
He  confidently  answers  the  question,  Can  a  man  read  widely, 
think  fearlessly,  and  be  a  Christian  ?  Christianity  is  a  spirit. 
If  you  think  you  have  it,  and  if  you  will  try  to  let  it  express 
itself  in  humanising  werk,  you  may  join  Dr  Clifford's  Church 
without  baptism,  and  without  any  very  searching  spiritual 
inquisition  ;  but  with  the  preacher  himself  there  is  no  such 
nebulosity.  He  plies  himself  with  questions,  from  which  he 
allows  no  escape,  driving  himself  into  the  last  comer  of  his 
religi  ous  belief. 

HIS  CHURCH  AND  CONGREGATION. 

Round  him  gather  men  who,  on  some  points,  are  out  of 
touch  with  his  beliefs,  and  who  may  not  approve  of  all  his 
methods,  but  who  are  drawn  to  him  by  the  robustness  of  his 
thought,  the  genuineness  of  his  culture,  the  remarkable 
sweep  and  fulness  of  his  sympathy,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
beauty  of  his  mild,  tolerant,  pervasive  piety.  The  Sunday 
announcement  of  different  meetings  to  be  held  during 
the  ensuing  week,  in  association  with  the  chapel,  is  quite  a 
considerable  item  in  the  routine  of  the  service.  Some 
of  the  institutions  are  original.  Thus  the  Young  Men's  Bible 
Class,  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  occasionally  invites 
lecturers  to  speak  on  social  topics.  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  on 
"  Poverty  and  the  Poor-Law,"  may  serve  as  an  instance. 

SOME  OF  HIS  WORK 

The  Sunday  evening  social  meeting,  to  which  the 
stranger  is  invited  by  a  card,  is  held  for  am  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  service,  "as  a  means  of  providing 
pleasant  intercourse  of  a  homely  character/'  often  sorely 
missed  by  young  men  and  maidens  in  London.  Of  course 
there  is  a  Literary  and  Debating  Society ;  but  more 
characteristic  of  the  moving  spirit  at  this  great  centre  of 
light  in  the  genteel  West  is  the  Ruskin  Club,  which  meets 
between  seven  and  eight  on  a  week-day  morning,  in  the 
Church  parlour,  for  the  study  of  Ruskin's  works— 44  A  Crown 
of  Wild  Olive "  being  chosen  as  the  opening  volume.  But 
the  Church  branches  out  more  widely  still,  and  provides  a 
Servants'  Home  and  Free  Registry,  while  the  thrifty  have 
their  own  Building  Society,  with  Dr.  Clifford  as  President. 
The  Westbourne  rark  Institute,  an  admirable  educational 
enterprise,  is  also  sheltered  under  the  wing  of  ths  Church. 

He  does  not  hesitate,  when  these  and  other  questions  are 
to  the  front,  to  openly  take  a  stand  for  his  principles  on  the 
political  platform.  41  Democracy,  physical  research,  and 
religion,"  he  said,  not  long  ago,  44  are  the  prime  energies  of 
the  modern  world  makiiig  for  the  establish  mem.  of  the  new 
order  of  human  life."  He  has  all  the  generous  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  youth  unspoiled. 

Miss  Helen  Zimmern  has  a  very  copiously  illustrated 
paper  on  the  "  Autograph  Portrait  Gallery  in  Florence." 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  printer  could  not  do  more  justice  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  illustrations.  There  seems  to 
have  been  too  much  ink  on  the  rolers. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Lyceum  of  March  loth  which 
every  one  should  read  who  is  interested  either  in  agricul- 
tural co  operation  or  in  Irish  prosperity.  It  is  entitled 
"  Co-operation  in  Ireland,"  and  describes  the  working  of 
the  creameries  around  Limerick. 

The  powerful  and  somewhat  sombre  story, "  The  Secret 
of  Wardale  Court/'  is  finished  in  the  April  number  of 
Temple  Bar 
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the  home  rule  crisis  in  norway. 

I. — FROM  THE  SWEDISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Politics  in  Norway  and  Sweden  are  approaching  a 
crisis;  so  much  so  that  even  the  union  may  be  imperilled. 
Orvar  Svenske,  in  Svensk  Tidskrift  writes  a  long  and 
interesting  article  on  "The  Union  Question  from  a  Swedish 
Point  of  View."  He  deplores  the  strong  language  of  the 
Norwegian  Press,  and  of  Norway's  most  popular  author, 
Kielland,  who,  in  his  recent  work,  "  Mennesker  och  Dyr" 
("  Men  and  Beasts "),  has  launched  some  very  stinging 
epithets  at  the  Swedes.  "  Consider/*  says  Orvar  Svenske, 
"  how  the  feeling  must  be  in  our  sister  country  when  the 
Mayor  of  Stavanger  can  find  it  advantageous  to  again 
place  before  the  public  this  hate-filled  pamphlet  P  Con- 
tinual dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,  ana  surely  these 
continual  denunciations  of  the  Swedes  must  at  last 
foster  a  genuine  hatred  of  us  amongst  the  Norwegians. 
And  what  worth  is  there  in  the  union  if  one  side  hates 
the  other  ?  Or  is  it  possible  that,  should  a  serious  op- 
portunity of  testing  arrive,  there  will  be  sufficient  loyalty 
to  the  union  to  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  mutual  obliga- 
tions in  spite  of  the  bonds  of  inner  sympathy  being 
broken  ?  It  may  indeed  come  to  pass  that  the  feeling 
in  Norway  against  Sweden  will  become  such  as  to  render 
it  more  desirable,  even  to  Sweden,  to  dissolve  the  union 
than  preserve  it  so  artificially.  Nevertheless,  our  loyalty 
to  the  union  forbids  us  to  hasten  this  development.  We 
should,  on  the  contrary,  seek  if  possible  to  calm  the 
heated  uprising  in  Norway.  .  .  .  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  still  so  much  reasonable  judgment  to 
be  found  amongst  the  Norwegians  that  the  matter  will 
not  be  fozced  to  such  an  issue.  One  must  consider  that 
it  is  the  reckless  play  of  intriguing  parties  for  popularity 
that  has  brought  about  the  present  Norwegian  Union 
programme.  Right  and  Left  (Conservative  and  Liberal) 
have  sought  each  to  curry  favour  by  flattering  and 
satiating  the  national  pride,  and  in  that  competition 
have  been  driven,  step  by  step,  down  the  road  of  promises 
and  responsibilities.  But  it  is  quite  another  question 
whether  or  not  they  will  have  the  inclination  and  the 
courage  to  uphold  and  carry  out  the  proud  promises  and 
phrases  of  the  election  platforms.  The  impending  crisis 
holds  greater  perils  for  Norway  than  for  Sweden.  Mean- 
while on  this  side  of  the  Fjeld,"  concludes  Orvar  Svenske, 
"  we  may  calmly  bide  our  time,  and  await  the  moment 
when  possibly  Norway  itself  may  force  us,  in  our  turn,  to 
lay  aside  loyalty  to  the  union,  and  to  look  solely  to  our 
own  Swedish  interests  in  arranging  our  relations  with  our 
restless  neighbours." 

II. — FROM  THE  NORWEGIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

So  much  for  one  side  of  the  question.  The  defect  of 
Mr.  Svenske's  article  is  that  it  gives  to  outsiders  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  nature  of  those  claims  of  Norway  which 
have  led  up  to  the  crisis.  The  case  for  the  democratic 
party  in  Norway  (the  party  in  the  ascendant)  has  been 
stated  to  us  by  a  prominent  Norwegian.  The  Swedish 
writer  emoted  above  denounces  the  "  strong  language " 
used  in  Nor  way,  and  quotes  as  an  instance  a  recent  work  by 
Kielland,  but  he  does  not  say  that  the  Liberal  press  of  Nor- 
way has  pretty  generally  condemned  the  tone  of  that 
work,  which  cannot  be  fairly  taken  as  an  instance  of  the 
attitude  of  Norwegians  generally  Ever  since  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1814,  when  Norway,  a  "  free,  independent,  in- 
divisible, and  inalienable  State,"  united  with  Sweden 
under  one  king,  the  Norwegians  have  made  rapid  strides 
in  literature  and  commerce,  but  especially  as  a 
maritime  power.  Her  shipping  trade  is  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  Sweden ;  in  fact,  reckoned 
by    tonnage,    Norway    ranks     next    to  England 
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in  Europe  The  democratic  instincts  of  her  sea-loving 
people  have  lifted  her  into  this  position  of  importance 
among  the  maritime  countries  of  the  Continent.  But 
whUe  the  democratic  party  is  in  the  ascendant  in  Nor- 
way, the  opposite  is  the  case  in  Sweden,  where  the 
aristocratic  element  predominates,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
presume  too  much  upon  the  glories  of  a  long  past  age. 
The  Liberal  party  in  Norway  is  in  a  condition  of  deter- 
mined agitation,  its  aspirations  lying  in  the  direction 
of  an  independent  Foreign  Office  and  Consulate;  and 
if  the  official  party  in  Sweden  should  succeed  in  defeat-* 
ing,  for  a  time,  the  claims  of  Norway  in  this  direction, 
the  Norwegians  appear  to  be  determined  to  continue  the 
agitation,  even  though  it  should  end  in  separation. 
That,  however,  is  not  what  they  desire ;  nor  is  it  probable. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  ambassadors  and  consulates, 
although  for  the  moment  the  burning  question  is  one  of 
consulates.  As  things  stand,  representatives  of  both 
Sweden  and  Norway  in  foreign  countries  are  respon- 
sible to  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  who  is 
practically  responsible  to  nobody.  The  democratic; 
party  in  Norway,  ardently  longing  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  her  neighbours,  and  to  be  free  to 
develop  her  already  increasing  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  hanker  after  a  Foreign  Minister  of  their  ownf 
who  shall  be  answerable  only  to  the  Norwegian  Storthing,, 
and  who  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  Norwegians  to 
the  foreign  embassies,  and  Norwegian  consuls  in  foreign 
ports.  Nor  have  they  any  intention  of  settling  down 
until  they  have  carried  their  point.  For  the  moment, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  the  question  is  one  of 
consulates.  The  question  of  ambassadors,  they  say, 
can  wait.  But,  strong  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
shipping  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  so  much  more 
important  than  that  of  Sweden,  they  are  vigorously 
asserting  the  justice  of  their  claims — claims,  by  the  way, 
which  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  Act  of  Union.  They  regard  the  whole  question  as, 
for  example,  one  of  business  partnership.  If  Norway 
decides  that  the  consulate  partnership  shall  be  terminated 
it  is  her  business,  and  hers  alone ;  that  Sweden,  as  a 
party  to  the  partnership,  has  an  equal  right  with  Norway 
in  determining  how  old  business  arrangements  shall  be 
terminated ;  but  that  she  has  no  right  to  settle  for  Nor- 
way the  question  whether  or  not  Norway  shall  have  her 
own  responsible  consuls.  That,  however,  is  exactly 
what  Sweden  claims  a  right  to  do.  This,  then,  is  the 
origin  of  the  present  political  crisis.  It  is  whispered  about 
that  the  reactionary  Government  in  Sweden  is  seeking  to 
put  pressure  upon  the  King  by  threatening  to  make 
this  a  Cabinet  question.  That  the  strong  language 
is  not  monopolised  in  Norway  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  in  the  Swedish  press  have  gone  so  far  as  to  talk 
about  sending  60,000  soldiers  into  Norway — if  it  were 
possible  ;  but  they  have  had  the  good  sense  to  admit  that 
Sweden  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  that.  "  No,"  said 
our  Norwegian  informant,  "  Sweden  must  eventually  give 
way  and  admit  the  justice  of  our  claims.'' 


The  University  Extension  Movement —The  secret 
of  this  movement,  says  the  Student,  a  little  magazine  just 
started  by  the  Tyneside  Students'  Association,  lies  in  its 
body  of  earnest,  sympathetic  teachers,  whose  souls  are  in 
their  work,  and  who  have  faith  in  their  students.  It  is* 
not  that  they  have  produced  great  scientists  or  deeply 
learned  men  of  letters  (they  don't  profess,  as  they  are 
often  accused  of  doing,  to  "  teach  chemistry  in  twelve 
lessons  "),  but  that  they  have  opened  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  the  sweet  influence  of  knowledge. 
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THE  DOOM  OF  PARIS. 

A  VISION  OF  WHAT  MAY  HAPPEN  3000  A  D. 

M.  Louis  Gallet,  in  the  Xouvelle  Revue  for  March 
loth,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  what  may  conceivably 
happen  to  Paris  1,200  years  hence.  It  describes 
prophetically  how  at  that  epoch  the  Eiffel  Tower  was 
the  only  existing  relic  of  nineteenth-century  Paris,  and 
even  that  was  the  subject  of  dim  traditions,  no  savant 
being  able  to  explain  the  name  with  certainty. 

EUROPE  IN  THE  THIRTIETH  CENTURY. 

All  northern  Europe  had  been  depopulated  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Polar  glaciers — Germany  no  longer  in  exis- 
tence, Russia  had  spread  out  over  the  whole  of  Asia ;  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  whose  capital  was  Marseilles, 
included  all  the  remaining  nations.  South  of 
the  Mediterranean  were  the  United  States  of 
Africa,  with  Algiers  as  their  capital.  Paris  was 
as  gay  and  pleasure-loving  a  city  as  in  the  old 
days,  In  spite  of  the  increasing  rigours  of  the  climate 
There  was  scarcely  any  poverty  and  no  illness — all 
possible  microbes  having  been  catalogued  and  extermi- 
nated, or  rendered  harmless  by  preventive  measures — 
the  doctors'  occupation  was  gone.  Their  place  was  taken 
by  scientific  chemists  and  professors  of  physiology.  The 
art  of  preserving  health  and  appearance  had  been  carried 
to  such  perfection  that  very  few  people  appeared  to  be 
old,  and  the  population,  as  a  whole,  was  remarkable  for 
good  looks.  These  Parisians— a  composite  race — con- 
sisting of  the  select  survivors  of  the  great  northern 
catastrophes-cared  nothing  for  art  or  literature,  and  very 
little  for  music ;  though,  occasionally,  monster  Wagner 
concerts  were  given  in  vast  halls.  There  were  no 
museums,  picture  galleries,  or  public  libraries.  The  very 
language  was  constructed  on  the  labour-saving  principle, 
and  formed  a  Bpecies  of  spoken  shorthand,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  nouns  ana  adjectives. 

A  NEW  JOURNALISM  AND  AERIAL  LOCOMOTION. 

No  one  read  anything  but  the  daily  papers,  and  these 
were  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  size.  Political 
news,  or  the  latest  events  of  the  day,  were  indicated  in  a 
few  words.  All  comments  were  suppressed,  nothing  but 
bare  statements  of  fact  being  allowed.  The  old-fashioned 
argumentative  journalists  had  been  displaced  by  reporter- 
gymnasts,  the  most  distinguished  of  them  being  the  one 
who  had  the  swiftest  aeronef  and  could  reach  the  scene  of 
events  soonest.  There  was  hardly  any  street  traffic.  A 
few  electric  vehicles  were  to  be  seen,  but  the  aeronef s  or 
improved  balloons,  worked  by  sails  and  screws,  were  a 
much  more  popular  means  of  transport.  They  were  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  large  ones  with  ten  rows  of  screws,  of 
which  there  was  a  regular  service  taking  the  place  of 
trams  and  omnibuses,  to  the  small  private  ones,  gilt  and 
ornamented  like  royal  yachts.  When  plying  by  night,  and 
showing  various-coloured  lights,  they  glittered  in  the 
sky  like  a  rain  of  stars. 

A  MATERIALIST  GENERATION. 

Then  people  were  happy  and  knew  it— which  is  rare. 
As  long  as  no  one  spoke  to  them  of  God,  or  death,  or 
love,  which  brings  trouble— or  the  family,  with  its  affec- 
tions and  trials,  which  are  subversive  of  all  peace — they 
W6re  content,  passing  through  life  with  a  philosophic 
selfishness  and  making  it  as  enjoyable  rs  their  riches 
would  permit.  When  the  cold  became  excessive,  the 
lower  classes  took  refuge  in  the  winter  gardens— immense 
glass  palaces  artificially  heated,  while  the  rich  started  in 
their  aeronef  $  for  Algiers,  or  even  Lake  Tchad,  which  by 
this  time  was  surrounded  by  delightful  villas.  Either 
could  be  reached  in  a  few  hours;  and  many  of  these 


winter  visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  Paris 
once  a  week  to  attend  to  their  business. 

THE  COOLING  OP  THE  EARTH. 

For  some  years  past  the  cold  had  perceptibly  increased 
in  mid-winter,  and  the  snow  had  fallen  more  abundantly 
than  in  former  tunes.  Some  exceptional  snowstorms  had 
been  photographed  in  which  the  flakes  appeared  to  touch 
one  another  and  form  a  solid  mass.  But  these  storms 
were  of  short  duration,  and  the  snow  had  been  melted 
by  means  of  chemicals  discharged  from  an  apparatus 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  drained  off  through 
the  sewers  into  the  Seine.  This  year,  however,  after  a 
week  of  exceptionally  mild  and  spring-like  weather,  the 
sky  was  suddenly  covered  with  clouds  so  dense  that  the 
summit  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  was  no  longer  visible.  The 
public  airontfs  after  a  tune  ceased  to  run,  but  a  few 
private  ones  were  still  about. 

NOT  AN  EVENT,  BUT  A  DISASTER  I 

The  police  then  prohibited  all  traffic  till  the  weather 
should  change.  The  temperature  was  mild.  A  smart 
breeze  sprang  up, — then  a  whiteness  was  perceptible  at 
the  zenith,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall  slowly  m  larger 
flakes,  so  that  in  one  hour  it  was  over  60  centimetres 
deep  in  the  streets.  The  melting-machines  at  once  set 
to  work,  and  streams  of  water  poured  into  the  Seine. 
The  snow  continued  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  it 
became  evident  that  what  had  been  looked  upon  as  an 
event  was  going  to  prove  a  disaster.  The  policemen 
working  the  machines  were  nearly  worn  out,  and 
at  nine,  when  a  pale  daylight  was  struggling 
through  the  grey  sky,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  supply  of  chemical  salts  was  exhausted.  The 
snow  fell  all  day;  it  was  now  impossible  to  make 
headway  against  it,  and  by  the  evening  every  door  in  the 
city  was  blocked.  Towards  midnight,  a  sudden  gale 
from  the  north  scattered  the  clouds  and  cleared  the  sky, 
the  thermometer  dropped  far  below  freezing-point,  and 
the  drifts  soon  became  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  All  who 
could  left  their  houses  by  the  windows  or  balconies 
and  made  foi  the  nearest  aironef  stations.  •  There  was  a 
frantic  struggle  in  front  of  the  sheds;  there  was  now 
neither  right  nor  law,  neither  servant  nor  master ;  the 
stronger  thrust  the  weaker  out  of  the  way  and  trampled 
them  under  foot. 

THE  END. 

The  aeronefs  were  launched — some  disappeared  from 
view  in  the  gathering  clouds,  others  fell  as  if  pierced 
with  invisible  arrows.  Through  the  faubourgs  extended 
black  lines  of  people  trying  to  escape  on  foot.  .  .  .  They 
were  all  frozen  to  death  before  they  had  gone  more 
than  a  kilometre,  and  the  snow,  once  more  falling 
thickly,  soon  buried  them  without  leaving  a  trace. 
Within  the  city,  all  who  remained  of  its  six  million  inhab- 
itants, had  crowded  into  the  square  where  stood  the 
Eiffel  Tower.  The  snow  was  already  half  way  up  the 
arches  which  supported  the  first  floor.  The  city  had 
already  disappeared.  There  was  no  sound  or  movement 
of  anything  living  in  the  air.  There  was  a  cry,  "  The 
Tower !  The  Tower ! "  Many  had  not  even  thought  of 
this  refuge.  The  lifts  would  not  work— choked  by  the 
frozen  snow.  There  was  a  rush  for  the  stairs,  and  a 
fearful  struggle  in  the  narrow  passage.  Men  seized  each 
other  by  the  throat,  by  the  hair,  revolvers  were  fired  with 
scarcely  a  sound  in  the  very  air.  At  last  the  strongest 
made  their  way  into  the  narrow  ascent  and  climbed  up 
and  up,  while  the  curl  of  the  snow  around  them  rose 
almost  as  quickly. 

When  day  dawned  there  were  a  few  frozen  corpses  still 
clinging  to  the  bars  on  the  platform  of  the  electric 
lantern.   Paris  was  dead. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  FATHBK  OP  THIS  CENTURY. 

The  Vicomte  de  Vogue,  in  reviewing  a  recent  book  on 
Chateaubriand,  contributes  to  the  Revue  des  D&u:  Mondes 
for  March  15th  a  very  agreeable  study  of  that  writer,  once 
so  popular,  now  so  much  neglected.  To  show  that  there 
was  an  abiding  element  in  the  popularity,  and  that  the 
neglect  is  not  altogether  just,  he  relates  how,  in  the  salon 
of  a  Russian  country-house,  an  old  lady  was  praising  the 
writer  of  her  youth,  and  defending  him  against  the 
irreverent  scoffs  of  the  younger  generation.  A  gentleman 
present  at  last  proposed  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test. 
Some  pages  of  "  Atala  "  were  read  aloud  to  two  girls  who 
had  never  even  heard  of  the  book.  Their  ready  tears 
showed  that  its  pathos  was  not  wholly  dependent  on  a 
bygone  fashion. 

M.  do  Vogue  finds  two  salient  points  in  Chateau- 
briand's disposition :  pride— the  rugged  pride  of  the  long- 
descended  Breton  gentleman — which  was  never  stronger 
than  in  his  most  democratic  or  most  cynical  moods, 
and  "  desire/'  thut  longing  for  the  unattainable,  which 
is  the  key-note  of  the  u  romantic  "  school,  and  is 
the  root  of  that  gentle  melancholy,  that  longing  for 
solitude,  and  love  fot  forests,,  rocks,  and  seas,  which 
came  in  with  the  century.  M.  de  Vogue  explains 
the  feeling  in  this  way: — " Paganism  knew  what  it 
wanted— its  longings  and  their  objects  were  both  limited 
to  what  was  to  be  had  on  this  earth.  Christianity 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  mind  by  opening  prospects  of 
happine3s  beyond  the  grave.  With  the  decay  of  faith  in 
modern  times,  the  hopes  of  Heaven  vanished ;  but  the 
wants  they  had  so  long  fed  remained,  and  could  find  no 
satisfaction."  Such  an  age  was  just  suited  for  the 
appearance  of  a  hero  like  Ren6,  with  "  his  great  secret  of 
melancholy."  Chateaubriand  could  not  escape  the 
influence  of  his  time,  and  circumstances  combined  to 
render  him  more  susceptible  to  it.  Born  on  the 
Breton  shore,  familiar  with  the  winds  and  waves 
of  that  "  bitter  coast  of  France,"  he  grew  up  with  the 
sea  in  his  heart,  and  "  that  sad,  far-off  look  which  we 
always  see  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  o*  the  ocean." 
His  father  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  voyaging, 
partly  for  love  of  the  sea,  partly  in  order  to  repair  the 
fortunes  of  a  fallen  house.  The  boy's  first  desire  was  to 
be  a  sailor ;  an  accident  prevented  him  from  taking 
passage  for  Pondicherry  in  the  Indian.  The  incident, 
says  M.  de  Vogue,  is  typical  of  his  life ;  up  to  his  last 
breath  he  was  always  going  to  sail  by  the  Indian.  No 
matter  what  position  he  was  in,  he  was  always  loooking 
forward  to  some  happy  change  beyond  it. 

His  works  reflected  his  age,  as  well  as  himself,  and 
they  are  passing  away  with  it.  The  Genie  du  Christianisme 
was  the  expression  of  a  faith,  of  a  society  in  a  state  of 
transition.  Another  world  is  rising,  rough,  serious, 
practical,  pitiless  for  the  elegance  and  pretty  conventions 
of  the  society  which  is  disappearing.  Napoleon  built  the 
social  dwelling-house  of  the  century  with  his  Code,  Chateau- 
briand the  ideal  one  in  his  Genie.  The  new  world  will  ruin 
both  atone  blow.  Its  Ginie  du  Christianisme — for  it  will  have 
one — will  be  the  exact  opposite  of  the  former  one.  It 
will  be  the  work  of  a  great  scientist  and  originate  in  a 
laboratory.  Chateaubriand  will  suffer  an  eclipse,  for  his 
greatness  and  beauty  serve  no  common  measure  with  the 
greatness  and  beauty  elaborated  nowadays.  Later  on, 
a  historical  reaction  will  no  doubt  bring  him  readers. 
But  though  nothing  should  remain  of  him  but  his  name 
and  the  memory  of  his  influence,  they  will  be  the  name 
and  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  father  of  this  century — 
the  man,  after  Napoleon,  who  has  done  the  most  and  the 
best  towards  moulding  it. 


THE  PRIEST  DETHRONED  BY  THE  PUBLICAN. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  for  March  1st,  devotes  his  third  paper  on  the 
above  subject  in  great  part  to  the  consideration  of  work- 
men's syndicates.  While  asserting  the  right  of  free 
associations  as  the  best  safeguard  for  individual  liberty 
and  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  he  looks  upon  the  existing 
syndicates  as  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  age. 
They  are  on  the  way  not  only  to  abolish  all  individual 
freedom,  but  to  usurp  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
State,  and  are  irreconcilably  hostile  to  religion  and  to 
the  real  welfare  of  nations.  It  is  only  in  this  article  that 
we  discover  the  real  point  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  defence 
of  the  w  right  of  association  "  so  eloquently  insisted  on 
last  month.  It  is  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religious  orders  he  pleads  for,  these  exemplifying  the  true 
principle  of  association  as  against  the  false  one  ehown  in 
the  syndicates.  Hatred  and  strife  are  the  watchwords 
of  the  latter  as  peace  and  Christian  love  are>  of  the 
former. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  protests  vehemently  against  the 
complaints  frequently  made  of  the  mischievous  inter- 
ference and  domineering  spirit  of  the  clergy.  Such  com- 
plaints, he  admits,  may  have  had  some  ground  in  past 
time ;  in  the  present  day  they  are  a  mere  traditional 
parrot-cry.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  clergy 
interfere  too  little.  They  are  looked  upon  with  jealousy 
and  suspicion — any  manifestation  of  interest  in  the 
lives  and  affairs  of  their  neighbours  is  at  once  set 
down  to  a  meddling  spirit  of  intrigue,  and,  repulsed  and 
discouraged  on  all  sides,  they  are  forced  to  bury  them- 
selves in  their  books  and  let  the  world  wag  as  it  wiil. 
"  Would  that  the  masses  of  the  people,"  he  says,  u  would 
choose  the  Church  as  the  mouthpiece  of  their  grievances I 
The  misfortune  is — and  this  is  what  is  making  a  social 
war  inevitable— that  the  Church  no  longer  has  any  in- 
fluence over  the  masses,  that  in  our  faubourgs  the  Gospels 
are  an  unknown  book — almost  as  much  so  as  if  they  had 
never  been  translated  from  the  Greek,  that  the  shadow 
of  the  Cross  is  nothing  but  darkness  to  a  people  who 
formerly  found  strength  and  consolation  at  its  foot." 

One  of  these  assertions  reads  oddly  in  the  light  of  the 
well-known  facts  connected  with  the  publication  of  Henri 
Lesserres  version  of  the  Gospels.  Lesserre's  prefaces 
confirms  the  fact  of  the  wide-spread  ignorance  alluded  to, 
but  the  sale  of  the  book — till  it  was  suppressed  by 
Papal  decree— reached  a  figure  which  scarcely  bears  out 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  theory  of  the  origin  of  that  ignorance. 

The  village  cure',  formerly  the  universal  counsellor  and 
confidant,  was  too  indispensable  a  person  to  be  left 
without  a  substitute;  and  his  vacant  place,  says  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  has,  almost  all  over  France,  been  taken 
by—  the  wine-shop  keeper.  The  mastrognet  is  present  at 
every  critical  moment,  especially  during  strikes,  prompt- 
ing the  action  of  the  syndicates,  stirring  up  the  men 
against  the  employers,  advancing,  in  case  of  need,  money 
towards  the  strike  fund,  in  the  certainty  that  a  rise  in 
wages  will  ultimately  be  for  his  benefit,  and  being  repaid 
f  ornis  trouble  by  the  chance  of,  at  some  future  time,  repre- 
senting the  labour  interest  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Another  point  touched  on,  which  we  have  no  space  to 
treat  fully,  is  the  probable  displacement  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  does 
not  for  a  moment  admit  that  Home  is  not  sufficiently 
"  up  to  date  " — not  equal  to  meeting  the  needs  of  this  or 
any  other  age — but  he  is  willing  to  concede  that  she  may 
be  "  played  out "  in  Europe.  That  is  to  say,  the  "  candle- 
stick may  be  removed  out  of  its  place,"  and  her  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  enter  on  a  f  resn  lease  of  life  in  America.. 
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MORE  TRIBUTES  TO  MR.  SPURGEON. 

DR.  JOSKPH  COOK,  OF  BOSTON. 

JosErH  Cook,  of  Boston,  in  Oar  Day  for  March,  de- 
votes his  Boston  Monday  Lecture  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
character  and  career.  Mr.  Cook  is  exceedingly  eulogistic ; 
he  says  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  blessed  our  generation 
as  probably  no  other  teacher  has  done  in  our  time. 
Since  apostolic  days  the  Mediterranean  has  given  up 
to  God  from  its  historic  shores  no  one  soul  that  has  been 
more  useful  to  humanity  than  that  of  this  great  teacher. 
Mr.  Cook  quotes  a  remark  of  Dr.  Cuyler : — 

I  affirm  that  no  archangel  in  heaven  deserves  a  higher 
reward,  according  to  his  powers,  than  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon ;  and  this  I  say,  continued  Dr.  Cuyler,  with  all 
clue  respect  to  the  archangel. 

He  quotes  a  saying  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  own  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  preached  to  more  men  in  one  place  for  more 
years  than  any  preacher  who  had  ever  lived.  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  key  note,  his  undertone,  his  atmosphere,  were 
biblical ;  the  very  axis  of  the  man  was  evangelical  truth. 
As  far  back  as  1854  Mr.  Cook  remembers  :— 

I  recollect  vividly  myself  going  into  the  empty  upper  rooms 
of  those  classic  Latin  commons  at  Phillips'  Academy, 
Andover,  and  reading  aloud  for  an  hour,  nearly  every  Sunday  . 
morning,  from  the  sermons  of  this  then  young  and  so  recently 
unknown  preacher  of  London.  His  light  was  beginning  to 
fall  on  this  land  as  early  as  1854,  and  it  has  been  growing 
more  bright  and  intense  and  beneficent  here,  as  in  many 
another  land,  ever  since. 

In  after  life  Mr.  Cook  met  him,  and  some  of  the  best 
things  in  his  paper  give  us  his  reminiscences  of  the  great 
preacher.  He  protests  against  the  erroneous  belief  that 
Mr.  Spurgeon  was  uneducated ;  he  says,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  liberally  educated  in  essentials. 
When  he  visited  him  at  Mount  Beulah  he  found  him  in  a 
house  crowded  with  books.  He  noted  that  Mr.  Spurgeon 
would  go  to — 

Certain  shelves  where  old  Puritan  divines  were  arranged, 
and  pat  the  books  on  the  back  as  a  man  does  a  favourite 
steed.  He  was  attached  to  his  theological  library,  not  only 
on  the  Puritan  shelves,  but  to  long  collections  of  books  repre- 
senting various  phases  of  theological  thought  and  inves- 
tigation. 

He  answered  his  letters  once  a  week,  and  spent  his 
time  in  studying. 

When  he  prepared  a  sermon,  he  conducted  the  work  like  a 
master.  He  knew  the  value  of  the  saying,  You  must  fill 
the  reservoir,  then  open  the  floodgates  and  let  the  sermon 
escape  naturally."  He  was  reading  and  meditating  all  the 
week,  more  or  less,  on  theology  and  personal  religion,  and  on 
tlie  signs  of  the  times  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
arranged  his  discourses.  He  made  very  brief  notes.  He 
had  unforced  and  incisive  fluency,  coming  from  both  native 
endowment  and  abundant  early  practice,  so  that  he  spoke  as 
easily  and  as  naturally  as  a  bird  sings;  and  yet,  although 
bis  unstudied  public  language  was  marvellously  well  chofen, 
although  he  was  a  born  orator,  he  said  to  me  once  in  his 
study,  "  Nothing  that  I  say  in  public  is  fit  to  be  printed  as  I 
say  it."  The  proof  sheets  of  his  last  discourse  lay  on  his 
table.  I  said  to  him,  "  It  is  presumable  that  you  do  not  need 
to  make  many  changes."  "  I  tear  everything  to  pieces,*  he 
replied,  "  for  I  am  disgusted  to  see  myself  accurately  re- 
ported. I  make  as  many  changes  as  the  time  usually 
permits ;  and  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  proof -sheets  here  too 
long,  lest  I  re- write  the  entire  discourse." 

Mr.  Cook  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  he 
once  drank  wine  he  save  it  up  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  more  men  had  been  ' 


killed  by  grape  juice  than  by  grape  shot.  With  one  more 
extract  I  conclude.  Here  is  Mr.  Cook's  interesting 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Spurgeon : — 

Come  near  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  so  us  to  breathe  his  personal 
atmosphere,  and  the  thing  impressed  upon  you,  in  case  your 
experience  were  what  mine  was,  would  be  that  the  man  lived 
constantly  in  the  mood  of  secret  prayer.  The  first  subject  he 
introduced  when  I  first  n.et  him  was,  answers  to  prayer  in 
personal  experience.  He  believed  as  thoroughly  as  that  he 
existed  that  he  had  had  again  and  again,  at  crises  of  his 
experience,  answers  to  prayer. 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  Archdeacon  Farrar  has  au 
interesting  article  on  "Modern  Preaching  and  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  He  begins  by  discussing  the  well-worn  sub- 
ject as  to  whether  or  not  preachers  should  read  their 
sermons.  He  records  the  fact  that  Canon  Liddon,  Canon 
Melville,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Phillips- 
Brooks,  Cardinal  Manning,  Cardinal  Newman,  Dean 
Stanley,  and  Dean  Church,  all  read  their  sermons.  He 
then  compares  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  various  other  preachers. 
He  thinks  that  he  was  inferior  to  Mr.  Beecher  in  power 
of  eloquence,  and  in  results  to  Mr.  Moody  and  General 
Booth. 

A  single  small  volume  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's,  or  Dean 
Church's,  or  Canon  Liddons  sermons  contains  more  origi- 
nality, more  literary  beauty,  more  deep  religious  thought,, 
more  that  attracts  the  minds  of  students  and  scholars,  than 
all  Mr.  Spurgeon's  two  thousand  five  hundred  printed  sermons 
— many  of  which  I  find  very  unreadable. 

As  an  orator,  he  was  inferior  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr- 
Bright,  Archbishop  Magee,  or  the  Bishop  of  Deny.  Bv 
way  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  flood  of  eulogistic 
appreciation  that  has  been  poured  out  over  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
Archdeacon  Farrar  feels  bound  to  say : — 

There  was  in  his  sermons  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
weighty  thought,  of  winning  style,  of  stately  and  noble 
rhetoric,  of  even  an  approach  to  fair  insight  or  deep  spiritual 
originality.  These  were  not  his  gifts  at  all.  He  had  but  few 
advantages  of  education ;  his  theology  was  two  centuries- 
behind  the  age  ;  he  was  as  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  as  though  he  were  possessed  of  a 
plus  quam  Papal  infallibility  ;  his  sallies  were  not  always 
decorous ;  his  metaphors  and  illustrations  were  often  such  as 
could  not  have  been  used  by  a  man  of  refined  habits. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  then  proceeds  to  draw  up  under  ten 
heads  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  immense  power  and 
usefulness.  Briefly  summarised  they  are :  his  wonderfully 
tuneful  and  well  moderated  voice,  his  remarkable  humour, 
his  great  insight  into  character,  his  faculty  of  illustrating 
even  the  most  abstruse  subject  by  the  most  homely  images. 
Among  other  sources  of  his  power  Dr.  Farrar  lays  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  he  subordinated  his  whole  life  to  his 
preaching.  He  owed  much  to  his  consummate  familiarity 
with  Scripture.  His  courage  and  sturdy  independence 
added  greatly  to  his  strength.  This  strength  was  none 
the  weaker  because  it  was  associated  with  considerable 
intellectual  and  theological  narrowness  which  gave  effec- 
tiveness and  intensity  to  his  opinions.  One  more  extract 
and  I  have  done :  — 

Of  all  Mr.  Spurgeon's  many  sources  of  strength,  the  truest, 
the  greatest,  the  most  permanent,  was  this— he  was,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  human  frailties,  a  most  sincere  Cliristian, 
a  truly  good  man  ;  and  he  sought  his  best  inspirations  in  his 
Bible  and  on  his  knees. 

REV.  NEWMAN  HALL. 

In  Good  Words  for  April,  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  writes 
an  interesting  article  on  Spurgeon.    He  says : — 

He  never  tried  to  be  witty.  It  grew  out  of  his  subject ;  as 
the  snowlike  foam  on  the  ocean  wave,  adorning  it,  not 
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delaying  it,  a  part  of  it.  the  great  of  persuasion  rolling 
on  unconscious  of  the  foaming  flakes  melting  away  behind ; 
or  as  the  blossom  on  a  strong  tree,  not  a  vulgar  gewgaw 
fastened  on  from  outside,  but  growing  out  of  the  vital  sap 
and  helping  to  produce  the  fruit  which  is  permanent.  I  have 
often  gone  to  hear  Spurgeon  and  have  forgotten  all  about 
him  and  have  gone  away,  not  seeing  the  Tabernacle  but 
feeling  I  was  in  heavenly  places.  Once  I  went  to  Exeter  Hall 
to  hear  Spurgeon,  bat  forgot  all  about  him  and  that  I  was 
standing.  I  was  up  in  the  third  heaven,  and  went  away 
thanking  God  for  a  preacher  who  made  me  forget  himself  and 
think  only  of  his  Master. 

It  was  his  custom  to  defer  ostensible  preparation  till 
Saturday  evening.  I  asked  how  he  would  set  about  it,  and 
he  said  in  substance : — 

"  After  six  o'clock  family  worship  I  bid  my  friends  good- 
night, and  take  a  turn  in  the  garden  or  my  study,  revolving 
several  texts.  Presently  one  strikes  me,  and  I  write  on  a 
page  of  notepaper  a  brief  outline  of  thought.  Then  I  read 
whatever  my  library  can  supply.  The  language  comes  when 
preaching.  This  for  the  morning.  I  do  the  same  on  Sunday 
afternoon  for  the  evening." 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sayings,  Mr.  Newman  Hall 
sxys : — 

A  young  man  speaking  to  him  somewhat  boastfully  of  hi3 
broad  views,  avowed  himself  an  Agnostic,  on  which  Mr.  S* 
said — 44 1  know  something  of  Greek  but  more  of  Latin ;  and 
the  Latin  word  is  Ignoramus." 

I  saw  him  once  lying  on  a  couch  and  twitching  in  great 
pain  from  gout.  He  said, 44  Some  of  our  friends  think  them- 
selves perfect  saints.  We  all  thought  a  certain  brother 
perfect  till  he  said  he  was.  Most  of  these  are  old  maids  or 
retired  officers  with  few  cares."  (Another  twitch  of  pain.). 
44  If  they  had  gout  and  the  bell  was  not  answered  quickly,  they 
would  find  some  of  the  old  devil  left  in  them.  He  asked  me 
t )  pray  with  him,  saying, 44 1  know  you  can  be  short.  A  dear 
brother  was  praying  with  me  one  day  at  such  length  that 
I  had  to  say, 4  Stop,  stop  I   I  can't  bear  any  more.' " 

He  told  U3  of  two  passages  of  arms"  in  his  early  ministry. 
*•  Dr.  Gumming,  in  a  letter  to  The  Timet,  said  that  Spurgeon 
needed  more  honey.  I  replied  that  if  Gumming  would  send 
ms  some  honey  I  would  send  him  some  salt  which  might  do 
him  good.  They  dealt  more  in  salt  at  the  Tabernacle." 
Beecher  had  said  that  Spurgeon  owed  his  popularity  no  more 
to  Calvinism  than  a  camel  owed  its  excellence  to  its  hump. 
4;  I  replied,"  said  Spurgeon, 44  that  the  hump  was  a  store  of 
f  at  on  which  the  camel  lived  on  a  long  journey,  and  that  its 
value  depended  on  its  hump." 

44  The  Gospel  in  some  sermons  is  like  a  sand-bank  with 
martins'  holes  when  youVe  taken  away  the  sand." 

The  following  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Gough,  the  temperance  orator  — 

In  the  infirmary  was  a  boy  dying  of  consumption,  44  Hold- 
ing his  hand  the  great  preacher  said :  4  My  dear  boy,  it's  hard 
to  lie  here  all  day  in  pain  and  cough  at  night.  Jesus  loves 
yoa,  He  bought  you  with  His  precious  blood  and  knows  what 
is  best  for  you.  Bat  He  will  soon  take  you  home  and  tell 
you  the  reason.'  Then,  laying  his  hand  on  the  boy,  without 
the  formality  of  kneeling,  he  said,  4  O  Jesus,  this  dear  child 
is  reaching  out  his  thin  hand  to  find  Thine.  Touch  him, 
dear  Saviour,  with  Thy  loving,  warm  clasp.  Lift  him  as  he 
crosses  the  cold  river,  that  his  feet  be  not  chilled  with  the 
water  of  death  ;  take  him  home  in  Thine  own  good  time. 
Show  him  Thyself  as  he  lies  here,  and  let  him  know  Thee 
more  and  more  as  his  loving  Saviour.'  Then  he  said, 4  Now 
dear,  would  you  like  a  canary  in  a  cage  to  sing  to  you  ? '  and 
told  the  nurse  to  get  him  one  next  morning."  This  was  only 
a  sample  of  his  constant  and  loving  care  of  the  children. 

MR.  O,  HOLDEN  PIKE. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  Mr.  G.  Holden  Pike  tells  a 
story  which  illustrates  Mr.  Spurgeon's  dislike  of  pro- 
fessors of  perfect  salvation : — 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  on  one  occasion,  showed  him,  through  the 


gardens,  and  explained  how,  under  certain  gardeners  he  had 
employed,  things  had  gone  wrong  in  the  vinery  and  else- 
where. While  they  were  professors  of  Christian  "perfection," 
the  men  had  neglected  their  work,  and  the  grape- vines 
especially  had  got  into  a  deplorable  condition.  44  Yoa  tee, 
these  men  were  so  holy  that  tbey  did  not  get  here  till  eight 
in  the  morning  when  they  should  have  been  here  at  six," 
remarked  Mr.  Spurgeon ;  44  and  therefore  I  discharged  them 
and  took  on  sinners  in  their  place."  The  change  at  once 
brought  about  an  improved  outlook. 


CAPRIVI  COMPARED  WITH  BISMARCK, 

No  name  has  been  more  to  the  fore  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  during  the  present  year,  than  that  of  Count 
Leo  von  Caprivi,  hence  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
sketch  of  the  German  Chancellor  and  the  work  he  has 
achieved  since  he  took  office,  which  appears  anonymously 
in  the  April  number  of  Nord  und  SUd. 

How  did  Prince  Bismarck  rule  ?  and  what  ways  were 
open  to  his  successor  to  make  rule  possible?  are  the 
questions  which  the  writer  addresses  to  himself,  and 
attempts  to  answer. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Bismarck  regi- 
men may  be  said  to  have  been  the  almost  unlimited 
power  which  the  Prince  managed  to  wield,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  Yet  this  power  did  not  depend  on  any 
absolute  force  ;  it  was  exercised  on  the  principle  of  s  free 
constitution,  which  granted  complete  freedom  of  move- 
ment to  public  opinion,  as  well  as  to  the  parliamentary 
forces.  Prince  Bismarck,  however,  was  only  enabled  to 
continue  so  long  as  the  ruling  statesman  because  among 
the  men  and  the  parties  who  tried  to  resist  him,  none 
could  awaken  in  themselves  the  belief  that  they  would 
one  day  be  in  a  position  to  hold  together  the  complicated 
biiilding  of  the  State.  Moreover,  the  longer  the  Prince 
maintained  his  power,  the  less  any  one  thought  of  a 
serious  danger  one  day  threatening  the.  State.  *AH  the 
same,  it  was  evident  that  before  the  young  Emperor 
came  to  the  throne  confidence  in  the  Prince  was  beginning 
to  fail,  but  it  was  the  Emperor  alone  who  came  to  the 
decision  that  he  and  Prince  Bismarck  must  part 

Born  in  1831,  at  Charlottenburg,  the  eldest  of  a  family 
of  five,  Count  von  Caprivi  received  his  early  education  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Berlin.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  the  army,  and  from  that  time  to  1890, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  Chancellorship,  his  military 
education  and  career  continued  in  one  long  series  of  ad- 
vancements and  promotions,  the  most  extraordinary  being 
his  appointments  as  Chief  of  the  Admiralty  and  as  Chan- 
cellor to  the  Empire.  He  has  himself  observed,  since  he 
has  been  Chancellor,  that  he  never  wished  to  be  anything 
but  a  soldier,  and  if  he  could  begin  life  over  again  he 
would  still  be  a  soldier.  His  most  noteworthy  charac- 
teristic is  that  he  always  recognised  the  advantages  of 
each  succeeding  position,  and  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  which  each  afforded  him. 

Very  few  have  acknowledged  the  enormous  difficulties 
which  must  attend  any  successor  to  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
hence  the  wrong  and  unworthy  motives  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  Count  von  Caprivfs  every  act  since  he  came 
into  power.  He  no  sooner  sought  to  bring  relief  to  the 
social  democrats  than  he  was  accused  of  attempts  to  re- 
concile the  social  democratic  party.  In  the  same  way  his 
policy  with  regard  to  the  commercial  treaties  with 
central  European  States  has  been  attacked  and  abused, 
while  his  endeavours  to  reform  the  unsatisfactory  mode 
of  taxation  in  Prussia  and  the  whole  Empire  were  said  to 
have  been  made  to  buy  temporary  services  from  the 
separatist  parties. 
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THE  CULT  OF  MR.  WHISTLER. 

BY   A  WORSHIPPER, 

The  Whistler  Exhibition,  which  was  opened  last  month 
in  London,  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  criticism  of  that  painter,  whose  portrait  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  publish  herewith.  Whatever  be  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Mr.  Whistler  as  a  painter,  he  has  the  faculty 
of  exciting  idolatry  on  the  part  of  a  select  company  & 
his  disciples.  This  faculty  is  perhaps  quite  as  remarkable 
as  any  of  his  pictures,  and  therefore  I  quote,  as  a  sample 
of  it,  the  closing  passage  of  Mr.  Walter  Sickert's  article 
on  "  Whistler  To-day"  in  the  Fortnightly  JRevieio. 

The  "  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver— Bognor  "  (24),  again, 
can  never  be  surpassed.  The  blue  of  the  summer  sea, 
growing  black  with  intensity  at  the  horizon,  the  silent  stars, 
the  ghostly  wreaths  of  cloud  trailing  in  the  watery  sky. 


MR.  WHISTLER. 


Four  little  boats  hover  like  great  moths  and  melt  their 
phantom  sails  in  a  dusky  sea.    Three  show  lights  that 
glimmer  on  the  water.    Though  it  is  night,  it  is  light 
enough    to   see   the    whi;e  foam  turned  over  by  the 
bows  of  the  two  hearer  boats.    That  on  the  far  right 
is  going  about  under  your  very  eyes,  leaving  a  white  track 
in  the  wondrous  water.    The  waves  creep  in  while  they 
seem  not  to  move,  except  where  they  curl  and  break  and 
tumble  at  your  feet  on  a  dusky  shore.    You  are  conscious,  at 
the  water's  edge,  of  shadowy  figures  going  about  their 
mysterious  business  with  the  night.   All  these  things  and  a 
million-fold  more  are  expressed  in  this  immortal  canvas  with 
A  power  and  a  tenderness  that  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere. 
^The  whole  soul  of  the  universe  is  in  the  picture— the  whole 
spirit  -f  beauty.   It  is  an  exemplar  and  a  summary  of  all 
art.  It  is  an  act  of  divine  creation.  The  man  that  has  created 
it,  is  thereby  alone  immortal  a  thousand  times  over.   Who  are 
*^e  that  we  should  scribble  and  nag  at  him  ? 


Let  no  one  object  to  Mr.  Sickert's  hyperbole.  It  is  but 
the  incense  which  a  devotee  oners  at  his  idol's  shrine.  As 
a  pendant  to  it  I  must  quote  the  passage  in  which  a 
critic,  in  the  Novel  Revieic,  describes  his  veneration 
for  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  writing — 

This  is  astral  music  ;  and  if  he  who  wrote  it  has  not  lived 
aforetime  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  in  violet  crowned  Athens  and 
Dante's  own  city  of  flowers,  I  have  misunderstood  the  music. 
I  prefer  to  think  that  he  has  haunted  some  black  colossal 
temple  of  Isis,  a  pure  priest  in  saffron  robes,  and  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  the  sphinxes  with  eyes  as  long  and  as  subtle  as 
their  own  ;  that  he  walked  with  the  Saviour  among  the  lilies 
of  the  field  in  Palestine;  that  he  talked  with  Sophocles  in 
v/hite  Colonus,  or  listened  to  Agathon's  rose-red  praise  of  love 
and  joy  with  Socrates  at  the  symposium  that  Plato  tells  us 
of.  He  has  beheld  the  Phoenix  rise  from  its  ashes,  and  knows 
the  meanine  of  it  all ;  he  has  worshipped  the  ibis  and  the 
serpent,  and  tenderly  buried  the  bones  of  dead  kine  in  the 
isle  of  Prosopis  ;  he  has  known  the  rites  of  Melitta;  he  has 
seated  himself  at  a  table  in  Galilee  and  broken  bread  with  the 
Lord ;  he  has  fed  the  sparrows  of  Aphrodite  in  the  temple 
precinct  of  her  marble  abode  in  Paphos. 


THE  HORSE  WORLD  OF  LONDON. 

MORE  INTERESTING  F1CT8  AND  FIGURES. 

The  excellent  series  of  articles  in  the  Leisure  Hour  was 
continued  in  the  March  number,  with  an  account  of  the 
"Queen's  Horses,  the  Carriage  Horses,  and  the  Coach 
Horses."  The  Queen  has  a  hundred  horses  in  London, 
each  of  which  has  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air  allotted  to  him 
at  the  Royal  Mews.  The  Queen's  creams  come  to  London 
when  three  years  old  from  Hampton  Court,  then  they 
live  and  are  buried  in  the  service  in  which  they  are  born. 
They  are  never  left  alone  day  or  night,  and  the  man  in 
charge  sleeps  in  the  stables.  They  have  never  gone  out 
but  once  with  unplaited  manes;  that  occurred  in  1831 , 
when  William  IV.  nad  to  rush  down  in  haste  to  dissolve 
Parliament.  The  old  stage  coach  weighs  four  tons,  and 
cost  £7,652  168.  9Jd.  Of  carriage  horses  in  London  there 
are  about  40,000,  the  total  value  of  which  is  about  two 
millions  and  a  half.  The  number  of  carriages  in  London 
is  about  22,000,  and  the  average  carriage  horse  only 
does  fourteen  miles  a  day  for  five  days  a  week ;  80  per 
cent,  of  the  carriage  horses  are  hired  from  the  job 
master,  some  of  whom  have  as  many  as  500  pairs.  Thete 
are  twice  as  many  private  carriages  in  London  as  there 
are  cabs.  The  value  of  the  carriages  is  about  a  couple 
of  millions,  so  that  the  carriages  and  horses  and  harness 
are  altogether  about  five  millions.  In  1890  we  imported 
19,400  horses  of  an  average  value  of  £17  each,  and  ex- 
ported 12,900  of  an  average  value  of  £54  each.  At  one 
time  Ireland  horsed  the  whole  of  the  Belgian  army. 

In  the  April  number  Mr.  Gordon  continues  his 
account  of  the  horse  world  of  London.  The  horses 
dealt  with  this  time  are  more  miscellaneous.  From  his 
paper  we  take  the  following  facts : — 

If  the  three  hundred  thousand  horses  in  London  stood  in 
single  file,  they  would  reach  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to 
John  O'Groat's  house.  One  hundred  thousand  horses  cross 
the  City  boundary  every  day.  Not  more  than  four  thousand 
horses  go  to  Bpsom  on  Derby  Day,  each  of  which  has,  on  an 
average  five  persons  behind  biro. 

Mr.  Gordon  says  the  middle-man  is  supreme  in  the 
horse  world : — 

Some  of  the  41  masters  "  do  an  enormous  business,  the  one 
4n  the  largest  way  being  apparently  Tilling,  of  Peckham, 
who  has  a  stud  of  2,500  horses.  He  horses  the  fire  brigade, 
the  salvage  corps,  and,  since  New  Year's  Day,  he  has  begun 
to  horse  the  police. 
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WILLIAM  CULLED    UH\  AM, 


HAPPY  HOURS  WITH  A  NEW  ENGLAND  POET. 

INTERESTING    RECOLLECTIONS   OF  WM.    CCLLEN  BRYANT. 

"Bryant's  New  England  Home"  is  the  title  of  a 
descriptive  paper,  by  Henrietta  S.  Nahmer,  in  the  New 
England  Magazir^e  for  March.  The  birthplace  and 
ancestral  home  of  William  Cull  en  Bryant  is  a  hamlet  of 
which  the  great  world  knows  little,  situated  among  the 

mountains  of 
western  Massa- 
chusetts, in  a 
green  valley 
1,800  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the 
corner  of  a  slop- 
ing meadow,  at 
the  junction  of 
two  roads,  is  a 
green  grave. 
There  once 
stood  a  little 
house,  in  which, 
on  the  3rd  of 
November,  1794, 
the  frail  infant 
came  into  the 
world  who  was 
destined  to  such 
pre-eminence 
as  poet,  journal- 
ist, and  citizen. 
This  spot,  which 
commands  the 
sweeping  circle  of  eastern  hills,  is  now  marked  by  the  simple 
granite  monolith  recording  the  date  of  his  birth.  No 
more  beautiful  spot  could  have  been  chosen  by  the  poet, 
for  it  was  these  same  "  rock-ribbed  hills  "  which,  from  a 
higher  point,  were  the  inspiration  of  the  youthful  Bryant. 

ABOUT  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  AUTHORS. 

A  more  lasting  monument  to  the  poet's  grateful  remem- 
brance by  his  townspeople  is  the  little  stone  building  in  the 
vail  ay,  with  its  choice  collection  of  literature,  a  gift  perpetu- 
ally fresh  and  inspiring.  The  writer  worked  daring  some 
happy,  memorable  weeks  in  helping  to  arrange  and  classify 
this  library  of  books.  While  the  building  for  their  reception 
was  in  process  of  construction,  the  books  were  tempo- 
rarily placed  in  a  building  near  the  Bryant  homestead. 
Hither  came  the  grey-haired  poet  each  morning,  climbing 
the  hill  with  agile  step,  and  with  cheering  word  and  helpful 
suggestion  marking  those  hours  as  never-to-be-forsrotten 
places  in  the  highway  of  life.  One  morning,  a  young  fellow, 
coming  into  this  room,  with  its  floor  piled  high  with  books, 
remarked,  "  I  suppose  you  have  read  all  these  books,  Mr. 
Bryant  ?  "  "  Not  quite  all,  but  I  know  something  about  them 
all,  probably,"  was  the  response.  The  mornings  were  enlivened 
by  anecdotes  suggested  by  the  work,  and  as  this  worker 
spoke  of  her  poor  comprehension  of  Browning,  he  replied : 
"Perhaps  Browning  might  bay  in  regard  to  his  poems  as 
Jean  Paul  Richter  said  when  some  one  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  a  certain  work,  *  When  I  wrote  it  there  were  two 
who  knew,  myself  and  God,  but  now  only  God  knows/" 
Glancing  at  a  bonk  written  by  Hurlbut,  he  remarked,  44  He 
wished  to  introduce  me  to  Napoleon  III.,  an  honour  which  I 
declined,  regarding  him  as  a  murderer."  With  his  severe  truth- 
fulness, he  deprecated  Fronde's 44  sacrifices  to  brilliant  effect." 
He  said,  44  Until  Grote  wrote  his  history .  of  Greece  the 
historians  all  leaned  to  the  aristocratic  hide,  and  gave  the 
narrative  of  events  a  turn  unfavourable  to  popular  rights." 
His  memory  at  threescore  and  ten  was  remarkable;  the 
delighted  listener  will  not  soon  forget  the  serene  lo«  k  of  the 
poet  as  he  leaned  against  the  mantel,  the  books  scattered  in 


confusion  around,  repeating  passages  from  Pope  or  Tasso  in 
the  original,  with  easy  change  to  the  "  Biglow  Papers." 

IN  THE  CHURCH  ON  THE  H1LL8IDE. 

Still  another  precious  reminiscence,  shared  by  a  little 
handful  of  delighted  friends  and  neighbours,  is  that  of  Sep- 
tember  2nd,  1877,  when  the  poet  walked  to  the  little  church 
at  West  Cummington,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  with  his  staff 
in  hand,  quietly  taking  his  seat  among  the  country  worship- 
pers. At  the  close  of  the  services  the  pastor  remarked  that 
Mr.  Bryant  had  kindly  consented  to  raid  some  of  his  poems. 
With  the  benign  presence  of  the  sages  of  old,  Mr.  Bryant  rose 
and  said  that  he  was  very  happy  to  comply  with  the  pastor's 
request,  as  the  people  assembled  were  his  neighbours  and 
the  descendants  of  those  among  whom  he  had  lived  when  in 
youth  he  had  written  these  poems.  The  simple  render- 
ing of  41  Thanatopsis,"  with  the  cultured,  musical  voice,  was 
most  effective.  He  spoke  of  44  the  character  of  this  poem 
of  Nature,  which  in  her  different  phases  appealed  to  the 
writer,"  and  said  he  44  wrote  it  when  he  was  eighteen 
and  while  wandering  through  the  woods  of  Cummington/' 
Beginning  the  poem,  he  read  to  the  words,  •*  comes 
a  still  voice,"  saying  that  this  portion  was  written 
at  a  later  period,  when  he  was  twenty-one  and  when  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  poem  was  incomplete  in  form.  He 
then  read  the  original  poem,  which  ends  where  the  prayer 
begins, 44  So  live,  etc.," — this  portion  having  been  written  in 
the  year  1821,  thus  44 adding  the  moral  idea,"  he  said,  "to 
what  had  been  originally  simply  an  adoration  of  Nature." 
From  this  he  passed  to  the  reading  of  the  exquisite  44  Water 
Fowl."  This  poem,  44  also  a  poem  of  his  youth,"  he  said, 
44  was  written  at  a  time  of  great  discouragement,  when  he 
was  about  starting  in  life,  uncertain  as  to  his  career,  and 
alone."  Just  as  the  western  sky  was  suffused  with  the  red  of 
departing  sunlight  he  saw  a  water  fowl  apart  from  its  kind 


THE  BHTaXT  HOMESTEAD. 

flying  solitary  and  alone  on  tireless  wing,  as  it  bad  been 
doing  all  day,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  he  said : 
By  what  Invisible  Power  has  it  been  held  up  through  the 
long  day  ?   The  lesson  it  spoke  to  him  he  has  told  «s  in  the 
matchless  poem.   He  then  said  that 44  these  were  poems  of 
his  youth,  but  be  would  read  one  more,  written  in  his  old 
age."   He  said  he  44  was  by  many  years  the  oldest  person 
present,  and  we  might  not  feel  the  significance  of  the  poem 
at  the  time,  but  he  hoped  we  should  all  live  long  enough  to 
do  so."   He  then  read, 44  Waiting  by  the  Gate.     Wnen  he* 
closed,  with  the  words — 
44  With  neither  dread  nor  longing  to  depart, 
I  stand  and  calmly  wait  till  the  hinges  turn  for  me — " 
the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes,  and  with  hushed  breath  and 
subdued  footfall  we  passed  out  from  the  little  white  church 
on  the  hillside  to  our  homes,  feeling  the  benediction  of  a 
sacred  pic:ence. 

Wh»t  aufimry  could  have  told,  on  that  bright  autumn 
Sabbath,  that  with  swift  foot  the  messenger  was  coming 
and  thtt  a  few  months  later,  in  the  glorious  June,  as  be 
had  wished, 

44  The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make, 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  bre 
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GUY  DF.  MAUPASSANT. 

A  SWEDISH  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FkENCH  NOVELIST. 

Ord  och  Bild  is  the  title  of  a  new  illustrated  monthly, 
which  was  ushered  into  the  world  of  periodical  literature 
at  Stockholm  wi  fch  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Herrar  P.  A.  Norstedt  och  Soner,  and  edited 
by  Herr  Karl  Wahlin,  of  No.  7,  Nybrogatan,  Stockholm. 
It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  full  of  finely-executed  pic- 
tures and  ornamental  etchings,  and  is  altogether  got  up 
in  a  very  tasteful  and  attractive  style.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  all  its  contributors  are  well-known  and 
clever  writers,  such  as  Helena  Nyblom,  Gustaf  af  Geijer- 
stam,  Ellen  Nyblom,  Oscar  Levertiu,  etc.,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Ord  och  Bild  (  Word  and  Picture)  will 
soon  succeed  in  winning  for  itself  a  wide  circle  of  friends, 
and  come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  finest — if  not  the 
finest — of  Swedish  magazines.  Ellen  Nyblom  s  "  Songs  " 
in  the  February  Dumber  are  perfect  little  gems  of  poetry, 
"  Day  Falls  Asleep  "  being  especially  fine.  "  Thoughts  " 
is  also  very  pretty,  though  I  think  a  more  appropriate 
title  might  have  been  found  for  this  little  piece  of  tender, 
erotic  fantasy. 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT. 

Ord  och  Bild  has  amoDgst  its  many  interesting  contri- 
butions a  well-written  article  by  Hellen  Lmdcren  on 
Guy  de  Maupassant.  The  article  is  headed  by  a  fine  por- 
trait, from  which  the  great  French  writer  appears  to  be 
almost  handsome,  haughty,  and  fiery  enough  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  one  of  Ouida's  magnificent  creations. 

A  PESSIMIST  WHO  LOVED  LIFE. 

Pessimist  though  he  was — and  his  pessimism  seemed 
ingrained  in  the  very  core  of  his  heart— there  was  a 
brightness  about  him,  and  an  airy  nonchalant  gaiety  that 
was  irresistible  and  made  him  a  favourite.  Tres  drole 
the  laughter-loving  French  were  wont  to  call  him.  His 
character  was  such  a  strange,  fascinating  mixture.  He 
could  be  "  as  wild  as  any  scampish  lad,  as  delicately  sen- 
sitive as  any  girl,  as  intensely  gallant  as  any  courtier/ 
It  seems  rather  paradoxical  to  say  so  of  a  pessimist,  but 
he  looked  really  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  if  he 
talked  and  wrote  much  and  discontentedly  of  its  bitter- 
ness he  nevertheless  helped  himself  heartily  enough  to 
its  sweats.  And,  to  quote  Hellen  Lindgren's  trite  re- 
mark, since  it  is  possible  to  live  with  a  pair  of  "  ragged  ' 
lungs,  surely  one  may  manage  to  live,  too,  with  a  "  ragged ', 
heart. 

WITHOUT  A  HFART  ? 

Maupassant's  style  of  writing  was  somewhat  similar  to 
his  uncle  Flaubert  s,  whose  amanuensis  he  had  been,  but 
with  .tliis  difference :  "  Maupassant  never  betrayed  by 
so  much  as  a  word  that  he  possessed  any  warmer  feelings." 
Through  Flaubert  s  steely  coldness  one  could  feel  the 
heating  of  the  romantic  heart.  Realistic,  materialistic 
and  outspoken,  Maupassant  is  of  the  Zola  and  the  Strind- 
berg  school,  only  less  brutally  unchivalrous  to  womanhood 
than  the  latter  perhaps.  How  often  and  how  well  does 
not  Maupassant,  who  otherwise  writes  of  U amour-distrac- 
tion as  if  he  neither  knew  of  nor  believed  in  anything  else, 
describe  the  truer  and  more  lasting  affections  of  the 
human  heart  ?  Yet  it  is  the  bitter  pessimism  of  his  writ- 
ings that  has  proved  the  more  fascinating — the  curry 
flavour  that,  in  this  most  pessimistic  age,  is  the  favourite 
seasoning.  He  is  so  quaint  in  his  plump  straightforward- 
ness, so  thoroughly  bizarre. 

HIS  GROTESQUE  HUMOUR— 

What  can  be  more  humorously  grotesque  than  the 
way  m  which   he  seeks   to  bhow"  that  the  artist's 


instinct  is  never  judged  rightly  by  the  world  because 
he  is  an  exception  and  out-of-place  amongst  his 
fellowmen.  Boitelle,  in  La  Main  Gauche,  is  a  lover 
of  contour  and  colour.  He  delights  to  stand  and  {jaze 
at  birdcages,  admiring  the  bright  hues  of  the  little 
tropical  feathered  dwellers  within,  until  one  day  he  sees 
through  the  opening  of  a  door  in  a  cafe,  what  he  has 
never  clapped  eyes  upon  before — a  negress.  The 
study  in  black  enchants  him  so  much  that  he 
completely  loses  his  heart  to  the  ebony  -  hued 
beauty,  whom  he  discovers  to  be  a  waitress,  and 
they  become  engaged.  But  alas!  strangely  enough, 
what  has  so  charmed  him  proves  odious  and  repulsive  to 
all  others,  and  at  last  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  his 
treasure,  for,  says  his  mother,  "  She  is  too  black ;  it  is 
like  the  devil  himself."  So  poor  Boitelle,  because  of  his 
uncommon,  but  no  doubt  truly  artistic  taste  and  the 
misfortune  it  brought  upon  him,  loses  thenceforth  ail 
interest  in  the  unartistic  world. 

— AND  SICKLY  FANCY. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  Maupassant's  La  Chevelure,  which 
Hellen  Lindgren  says,  showB  up  the  perils  to  which  such 
an  artist's  temperament  as  his  is  exposed,  though  she 
hardly  has  courage  to  narrate  it.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
maniac,  who  tells  how  he  fell  in  love  with  a  woman's  hair 
which  he  had  found  in  an  old  drawer.  The  long,  soft, 
waving  tresses  so  grew  upon  his  imagination  as  he  stroked 
them  that,  at  last,  his  mind  conceived  them  a  living 
creature.  It  is  just  such  a  growing  sickliness  of  fancy  as 
this  that  Maupassant  has  shown  in  his  later  works— an 
inclination  to  sink,  like  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  into  the 

fhostly  and  morbidly  fantastic.  It  seems,  says  Hellen 
lindgren,  as  if  his  writings  foreshadowed  his  own  fate. 
And  now  "  le  dieu  malvexUant  et  iconome  "  he  writes  of 
has  revenged  himself.  The  clever  but  overworked  brain 
of  Guy  de  Maupassant  has  thought  itself  away. 


NORD  UND  SUD. 

Dr.  Paul  Linda  t 's  periodical,  Nord  und  Siid  (North 
and  South),  is  more  literary  than  social  or  political,  but 
this  was  to  be  expected  in  a  review  edited  by  a  man  once 
feared  and  worshipped  as  the  "  Prince  of  Critics. "  As  a 
writer  of  piquant  theatrical  notices,  witty  reviews,  and 
feuilletons  innumerable,  Dr.  Lindau  first  made  himself  a 
name  in  the  literary  world.  After  a  little  time,  how- 
ever, when  he  would  seem  to  have  spent  all  his  wit  on 
his  literary  contemporaries,  he  resolved  to  show  them 
how  much  better  he  could  do,  atid  took  to  writing 
poems,  dramas,  and  novels.  In  1872  he  founded  a 
weekly  called  Die  Gegenicart  (The  Present),  and  edited 
it  till  .1881.  In  his  Nord  und  &iidy  tk>  which  he  does  not 
often  contribute  himself,  he  gives  us  every  month  a 
biographical  and  critical  sketch,  with  portrait  of  some 
poet,  author,  artist,  or  musician  ;  a  complete  tale  ;  din- 
courses  on  literature,  art,  etc.  ;  and  occasionally  a  travel 
paper.  The  character  sketches  form,  perhaps,  the  most 
useful  and  striking  feature,  for  it  is  always  an  interesting 
personality,  generally  a  man  of  the  moment,  who  i* 
selected  for  treatment.  In  the  April  number,  for 
instance,  it  is  Count  v/m  Caprivi,  whose  military  career 
and  two  years'  work  as  German  Chancellor,  are  set  forth 
by  a  famous,  though  anonymous  pen.  In  the  same 
number  Dr.  Lindau  begin*  a  new  nove!,  "Hangend^s 
Moos,"  and  there  are  interesting  articles  on  Wieland, 
Ibsen,  and  Helene,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  betides  others 
on  **  Vienna  and  its  Architecture  "  and  "  Criminality  in 
Germany."  The  review  has  just  entered  on  its  sixteenth 
year. 
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what  is  left  of  the  old  testament? 

SOME  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM. 

The  Review  of  the  Churches  for  March  14th  contains 
a  symposium  upon  the  above  subject.  Principal  Gave 
has  a  somewhat  disappointing  paper,  from  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  extracted  the  following  succinct  statement 
of  what  is  claimed  for  the  higher  criticism  by  the  highest 
of  the  critics : — 

principal  cave. 
For  if  it  be  true,  as  these  extremer  critics  allege,  that  solid 
historical  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  begins  with  the 
days  of  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiab,  many  traditional  opinions 
will  have  to  be  reshaped.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to 
say  nothing  of  Adam  and  Noah,  would  have  to  be  relegated 
to  prehistoric  times ;  Moses  and  the  Exodus  and  the  Wilder- 
ness would  beome  legendary;  so  would  the  epochs  of  the 
Judges  and  of  the  early  Kings.  On  such  a  hypothesis  the 
Sinatic  legislation  is  a  myth  ;  the  Voice  which  Moses  heard 
from  between  the  cherubim  is  imagination ;  the  association 
of  Moses  with  any  but  a  germinal  portion  of  the  so-called 
Mosaic  law  is  problematic.  Indeed,  if  the  extreme  left 
wing  of  the  Higher  Critics  are  right  in  their  contentions,  no 
such  change  in  conviction  as  that  which  must  speedily  follow 
has  been  seen  since  the  Copernican  theory  supplanted  the 
Ptolemaic. 

Further,  if  the  extremer  theories  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
approve  themselves  as  true,  great  doctrinal  readjustments 
whl  be  necessary.  Over  the  idea  of  revelation,  for  example,  a 
momentous  change  would  pass.  Instead  of  being  the  super- 
natural gift  of  Deity  to  the  Chosen  People  during  the  lifetime 
of  Moses,  the  Levitical  religious  system  would  become  the 
natural  and  slow  outgrowth  of  the  religions  instincts  of  man. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  a  religious  system  revealed  by 
Moses,  as  a  religious  system  was  revealed  by  Christ,  we 
should  have  a  faith  like  modern  Hinduism,  which  has  grown 
during  a  thousand  years  through  Vedism  and  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism  and  various  philosophies  and  poetries.  In  a 
word,  a  Pantheistic  idea  of  revelation  would  be  substituted 
for  a  Christian.  On  such  a  theory,  too,  the  Doctrine  of  God 
must  be  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  remodelled,  and  the 
doctrine  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and,  as  recent 
discussions  clearly  show,  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Principal  Cave  still  thinks  that 
it  is  better  to  have  criticism  like  this  than  no  criticism 
at  all. 

PROFESSOR  DAVISON. 

Prof.  Davison,  after  setting  forth  his  views  on  the 
subject,  sums  them  as  follows : — 

We  conclude  that  the  present  controversy  concerning  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  need  not  disturb  the  religious 
faith  of  Christians,  first,  because  so  large  a  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  untouched  by  criticism ;  secondly,  because  where 
criticism  has  been  busy,  it  is  rather  the  form  and  vehicle 
than  the  substance  of  Revelation  that  is  affected ;  thirdly, 
because  where  the  substance  is  affected,  the  case  of  destruc- 
tive criticism  is  at  its  very  weakest,  and  depends  largely  upon 
rationalistic  pre-suppositions  and  rooted  disbelief  in  the 
supernatural.  But  we  would  not  minimise  the  importance  of 
the  discussion.  Very  serious  questions  are  raised  by  it,  and 
very  important  interests  are  at  stake.  There  is  quite  enough 
in  the  attitude  and  temper  of  criticism  to  make  defenders  of 
the  faith  watchful  and  alert.  There  is  nothing  to  ca.use  in 
the  simple  believer  either  panic  or  suspicion 

MR.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Horton  is  more  outspoken.  He  declares  that  the 
higher  criticism  has  made  the  old  view  of  the  Bible  quite 
impossible  for  any  candid  man  who  faces  the  facts ;  but 
he  says : — 

It  has  not  injured  the  Bible  itself  in  the  least,  it  has  not 
lessened  its  authority,  it  has  not  lessened  its  spiritual  value, 
it  has  not  explained  away  its  inspiration.    The  historical 
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books  will  not  be  presented  to  us  as  documents  infallibly 
guaranteed  agaiist  the  possibility  of  error — a  contention 
which  is  confuted  by  the  careful  perusal  and  collation  of  the 
books  themselves— but  as  a  sufficiently  accurate  record  of  a 
nation's  life,  the  life  of  a  nation  which  was  very  manifestly  a 
people  chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  a  unique  religious  work 
m  the  world  by  forming  the  cradle  of  the  Saviour  of  meo. 
And  the  prophets— yes,  the  prophets  above  all— will  for  the 
first  time  be  understood  by  English  readers ;  and  the  unmis- 
takable inspiration  of  their  utterance  will  be  felt  as  thtir 
place  in  the  development  of  Israel  and  their  function  as  the 
organ  of  revelation  are  at  length  recognised. 

It  is  the  gravest  count  against  the  old  or  the  Jewish  way 
of  regarding  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  makes  men  think 
that  God  was  more  manifest  in  the  Exodus  and  the  giving 
of  the  Law  than  He  is  now  in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  that  instead  of  encouraging  us  to  grasp  the  promise  of 
our  Lord  that  we  shall  do  greater  things,  because  He  is  gone 
to  His  Father,  it  is  always  suggesting  that  the  greatest 
things  were  done  ages  ago,  and  that  God  has  in  some  w&y 
withdrawn  from  His  world  and  hidden  Himself  behind  a  \eU 
since  those  earliest  and  brightest  times.  From  this  delusion 
the  work  of  the  Higher  Criticism  is,  we  may  believe,  destined 
to  deliver  us. 


LORD  DUFFERIN  AND  MR.  LIONEL  TENNYSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

Sir, — The  following  paragraph  from  a  leading  article  b 
the  Review  of  Reviews  of  January  16th,  page  39,  hw 
attracted  my  attention.  It  is  there  stated,  on  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  authority,  that — 

Mr.  Lionel  Tennyson,  Lord  Tennyson's  son,  met  his  death 
owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  Lord  Dufferin  to  a  Muscovite 
pleasantry.  At  a  review  at  Delhi  a  Hussion  aide-de-camp 
sneered  somewhat  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  English 
officers  put  on  their  rain-cloaks  when  a  rain-storm  burst  over 
the  troops.  Lord  Dufferin,  hearing  the  remark,  promptly 
dropped  his  rain-cloak  to  the  ground;  his  example  waa 
followed  perforce  by  all  his  staff,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Tennyson, 
being  drenched  to  the  skin,  got  the  cold  from  which  he 
never  recovered. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  statement,  and  the  pain- 
ful and  sinister  inference  founded  upon  it,  I  ask  permission, 
as  one  of  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  late  Viceroy  who  was 
present  at  the  review  in  question,  to  state : — First,  that 
Lord  Dufferin  wore  a  plain  frock  coat  on  the  occasion, 
and  never  put  on  a  cloak  of  any  sort  or  description  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  day.  Secondly,  neither 
did  Lord  Dufferin's  staff  nor  the  Commander  in  Chiefs 
staff  wear  any  cloaks  on  the  occasion.  Thirdly,  that 
Mr.  Lionel  Tennyson  was  not  at  the  time  Lord  Dufferin* 
guest ;  nor  did  he  accompany  him  to  the  field  ;  nor  did 
he  form  part  of  his  start;  nor  did  he  wear  uniform. 
Consequently  he  was  at  liberty  to  protect  himself  from 
the  weather  in  whatever  manner  might  have  been 
requisite.  I  do  not  believe  even  that  he  was  on  horse- 
back, but  he  wac  staying  with  Sir  Euan  Smith  at  the 
time,  and  was  not  in  our  vicinity.  The  fact  is  the  whole 
story  about  the  rain-cloaks,  the  Russian  officer  and  his 
criticisms,  is  a  myth  from  beginning  to  end. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Frederick  Rowan  Hamilton,  Colonel, 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  late  Viceroy  of  India. 

Those  who  have  been  celebrating  tne  Tercentenary  of 
Comenius  will  be  glad  to  read  the  four  articles  on  him 
and  his  place  in  the  history  of  education  which  appear  in 
the  Educational  Review  of  America  for  March. 

The  Educational  Reviezv  contains  an  article  on  "The 
Museum  in  Educational  Work/1  which  is  full  of  useful 
hints  that  may  bear  good  fruit  if  they  fall  in  the  way  of 
teachers  and  managers  of  public  and  elementary  schools. 
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STOP  THIEF!  STOP  THIEF! 

THE  WORK  OP  THE  SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS. 

In   the    Forum  for   March   Mr.    Walter  Be&ant 

describes  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  British 

Society  of  Authors  in  a  paper  which  is  rightly 
complacent : — 

It  is  now  nearly  eight  years  since  a  small  body  of  men, 
fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  met  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  anything  might  be  done  by  union  to  remedy  abuses 
which  were  strongly  felt,  but  had  never  been  formulated, 
proved,  or  defined,  This  was  the  origin  of  our  society,  which 
now  numbers  750  members,  and  is  every  year  increasing  in 
strength,  in  reputation,  and  in  the  clearness  of  its  aims. 

When  the  Society  got  to  work,  he  tells  us : — 

We  laid  bare  a  condition  of  things  which  at  first  sight 
made  it  seem  as  if  the  publishing  busmess  of  England  was 
based  on  systematic  fraud. 

He  then  explains  the  various  methods  in  which  the 
authors  were  swindled  by  publishers,  specifies  the  six 
principles  upon  which  the  Society  declares  authors  ought 
to  act  in  their  dealings  with  publishers,  and  explains 
what  the  Society  has  done  to  enforce  these  principles. 

WHAT  THE  SOCIETY  HAS  DONE. 

Besides  publishing  The  Author  and  two  pamphlets 
full  of  interesting  particulars,  they  have  educated  public 
opinion,  with  the  following  results : — 

Many  publishers,  especially  the  younger  men,  are  gentle* 
men  who  have  their  clubs  and  their  social  positions.  Social 
position  is  like  marriage  ;  the  man  who  has  it  gives  hostages 
to  fortune.  He  cannot  afford  to  have  it  said  that  in  business 
transactions  he  systematically  cheats.  Cold  looks  greet  him, 
club  acquaintances  avoid  him;  he  finds  the  atmosphere  of  the 
club  chilling.  This  has  already  happened  in  one  or  two 
instances ;  it  is  the  first  expression  of  public  opinion  in  its 
infancy. 

What  else  can  the  Society  attempt  ?  I  wish  I  could  publish 
in  these  pages,  in  order  to  show  its  work,  the  letters  of  a 
single  day.  Agreements  are  sent  up  for  examination,  ques- 
tions of  difficulty  about  copyright  in  articles  or  books,  ques- 
tions as  to  cost,  questions  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
publishers,  questions  of  every  kind.  Our  secretaries  are  sup- 
posed to  know  everything ;  hard  by  our  offices  are  those  of 
our  solicitors,  to  whom  are  referred  almost  every  day  some 
joints  of  difficulty.  We  keep  authors  out  of  the  hand*  of 
Mb  honest  publishers— this  is  a  tremendous  weapon.  There 
are  certain  houses  from  which  we  have  kept  many  thousands 
of  pounds  ;  we  prevent  authors  from  signing  unfair  agree- 
ments ;  we  have  readers  to  examine  the  manuscripts  of 
young  writers  and  to  advise  them.  The  new  American  copy- 
right law  has  introduced  a  whole  sheaf  of  difficulties.  In  a 
word,  we  are  the  only  bodv  which  has  ever  existed  for  the 
maintenance  and  defence  of  literary  property  for  its  creators 
and  producers. 

WHAT  IT  HAS  STILL  TO  DO. 

There  remains  before  us  one  more  service  to  literature.  We 
desire  above  all  things  to  formulate  the  broad  principles 
upon  which  publishing  should  be  conducted,  so  as  to  give 
the  author  the  full  share  that  belongs  to  him  and  to  recognise 
to  their  utmost  the  services  of  the  publishers. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  problem  will  prove  insoluble,  once 
fairly  tackled.  I  have  myself  a  solution  to  offer,  if  I  can 
oolv  persuade  other  people  to  accept  it. 

Whatever  method  is  adopted  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  success  of  a  book,  and  therefore  must  be  some  form  of 
royalty.  Publisher  and  author  must  be  interested  in  its 
success,  each  in  his  own  fair  proportion.  In  this  place  I  can 
only  point  oat  the  thing  as  one  which  must  be  attempted. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  seen,  every  day  since  the  formation 
of  the  Society,  fresh  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  cor- 
poration as  our  own. 


THE  AMERICAN  AUTHOR. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Todd  sets  forth  the  case  of  the 
American  author,  and  makes  out  that  he  is.  as  much 
swindled  by  his  publisher  as  the  English,  Mr.  Todd 
says : — 

In  New  York  City  alone  are  nearly  a  dozen  publishing- 
houses  of  great  wealth,  and  a  score  more  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition.  One  rarely  hears  of  a  publisher 
failing,  from  the  Cheap  Johns  and  publishers  of  penny  dread- 
fuls to  those  of  a  higher  order.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  scarcely  be  pointed  out  an  American  author  who  is  able 
to  make  even  a  decent  living  by  his  books. 

However,  the  vital  question  is:  How  can  this  state  of 
things  be  remedied  ?  A  partial  remedy  could  be  found,  no 
doubt,  in  the  formation  of  an  American  society  of  authors 
similar  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  ttocieti  de»  Gent  de  Lettres  of  France.  The 
British  society  is  organised  for  the  protection  of  literary 
property.  It  has  been  already  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
British  author.  The  organisation  of  a  similar  society  has 
been  long  mooted  among  American  authors,  and  signs 
point  to  the  present  time  as  being  ripe  for  it.  The  writer, 
in  his  inquiries  among  literary  men,  has  found  every  one  in 
favour  of  it,  and  none  opposed  to  it.  Such  a  society  should 
be  organised  on  the  most  liberal  basis. 

WANTED,  AN  AMERICAN  BESANT  ! 

It  should  be  open  to  every  one,  young  or  old,  male  or  female 
who  has  written  a  book,  whether  published  or  not,  and  to 
recognised  writers  for,  the  press.  It  should  retain  the  best 
legal  counsel;  it  should  provide  from  its  concentrated  wisdom 
and  experience  a  form  of  contract  in  which  the  authors 
right  should  be  protected  —  such  contracts  having  been 
hitherto  drawn  by  the  publisher  for  the  protection  of  his 
interests.  It  should  have  at  least  one  executive  officer,  who 
should  be  an  author  of  experience,  and  who  should  give 
information  to  all  members  applying  for  it,  and  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  complaints,  and  who  should  have  for  counsel 
and  assistance  an  advisory  board  composed  of  three  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  members  of  the  Society.  Finally, 
it  should  assume,  and  carry  to  the  courts  if  need  be,  all 
clear  cases  of  extortion  and  oppression  of  authors  on  the 
part  of  publishers.  Such  a  Society  would  save  American 
authors  thousands  of  dollars  yearly,  and  chiefly  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  who  need  help  most. 


An  Australian  Quarterly. 

The  Sydney  Quarterly  for  December,  1891,  has  a 
portrait  and  biography  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  who  also  con- 
tributes a  paper  cu  the  present  stage  of  the  federal  move- 
ment. Mr.  Reid  deprecates  federation  by  such  measures 
as  the  Convention  Bill,  which  he  thinks  has  unmistakably 
collapsed.  He  would  prepare  for  ultimate  union  in  ail 
things  by  immediate  co-operation  in  some.  He  would  not 
postpone  federal  defence  until  federation  was  accomplished . 
The  editor  has  a  paper  replying  to  some  recent  criticism 
on  colonial  matters,  which  is  notable  if  only  because  of 
the  extraordinary  misconception  which  it  contains  of  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Francis  Adams  in  the  Fortnightly.  Mr. 
Adams's  critic  says  : — 

That  our  system  of  edu:ation  is  not  denominational  is 
sufficient  i  1  his  eyes  to  condemn  ii  utterly,  while  he  views 
with  hoiror  the  fact  that  Sydney  people  do  not  compensate 
for  being  wicked  on  six  days  of  the  week  by  making 
themselves  miserable  on  the  seventh.  That  bugbear  of  a 
certain  class  of  Bnglishmen,  a  "  Continental  Sunday,"  is 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Adams  as  a  very  terrible  thing,  and  he  pro- 
phesies from  its  supposed  existence  in  New  South  Wale*  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  colony 

Mr.  Adams  may  well  rub  his  hands  and  laugh  when  he 
reads  this  grotesque  perversion  of  his  position.  Mr. 
Alexander  G.  Hamilton  has  an  interesting  natural  history 
paper  under  the  title  of  "  Along  a  River  Frontage." 
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flOW  TO  SOLVE  THE  SERVANT  GIRL  QUESTION. 

BY  MRS.  ISABEL  FYFE  MAYO. 

In  the  Victorian  Magazine  Mrs.  Mayo  has  an  interest- 
ing article,  entitled  "  Domestic  Servants :  a  Problem  and 
a  Possibility."  She  suggests  that  we  should— 
make  a  start  with  a  little  Guild  of  "  Sisters  of  Help  in 
Domestic  Life,"  superior  and  educated  women,  with  inclina- 
tions in  this  direction,  to  which  they  might  give  practical 
outlet  if  they  could  thus  enjoy  a  common  ideal  and  share 
mutual  aspirations,  have  a  friendly  centre,  and  be  strengthened 
by  a  sense  of  community. 

The  members  of  such  guild,  without  question  of  social  rank 
or  further  extent  of  education,  should  all  pass  such  simple 
examinations  in  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  would 
•certify  their  ability  to  discharge  all  duties  of  this  kind  likely 
to  rise  in  the  path  of  domestic  work.  Without  any  sectarian 
bias,  they  should  be  all  members  in  full  communion  with 
some  religious  body.  Only  those  should  be  accepted  who 
are  of  unimpeachable  character,  good  physique,  and  pleasing 
appearance  and  manners.  But  considering  the  great  variety 
of  domestic  requirements,  there  might  be,  at  least  at 
first,  no  restriction  as  to  age.  A  pretty  and  suitable  uniform 
should  be  selected,  and  each  member,  when  formally  spoken 
of  or  addressed  by  her  employers,  should  have  "  sister n  in 
prefix  to  her  Christian  name ;  and  the  "  sisters  "  would  go  out 
under  arrangements  as  to  salary,  leisure,  holidays,  and  one  or 
two  simple  rules  concerning  sleeping  accommodation,  such  as 
have  been  found  to  work  well  under  nursing  organisations. 

This  scheme, 44  wild  "  as  some  may  count  it,  is  not  without 
precedent — and  successful  precedent — up  to  a  certain  point. 
A  guild  of  this  type  has  been  actually  already  in  existence 
for  sixteen  years— i.e.t  the  Guild  of  Aid  in  Home  Duties, 
which  has  its  quarters  at  Zeals,  Bath.  But  this  organisation 
is  exclusively  Church  of  England,  and  its  *'  Aids  "  only  render 
temporary  household  help  in  domestic  emergencies.  All  we 
suggest  is,  that  a  similar  organisation  be  started  on  a  broader 
basis,  and  that  the  "  help"  offered  be  permanent— the  more 
permanent  the  better  for  all  concerned  ! 

Might  not  the  suggested  "  Sisters  of  Help,"  in  the  first 
instance,  reserve  themselves  for  those  households  where  they 
would  truly  be  received  as  such — where  the  mistress  is  a 
bread-winner,  or  alone,  elderly  or  feeble?  Many  of  the 
difficulties  which  would  beset  such  a  beginning  in  ordinary 
households  would  not  arise  in  these,  or  only  in  very  modified 
and  manageable  form,  while  all  a  woman's  natural  rights  to 
some  leisure,  to  personal  freedom,  and  to  living,  feeding  and 
sleeping  arrangements  compatible  with  self-respect,  would 
be  joyfully  conceded  to  anybody  whose  character  could  be 
trusted*  and  whose  carefulness  and  economy  could  be  relied 
upon.  The  helped  and  the  he  per  would  together  set  them- 
selves to  do  justice  to  each  other,  and  to  tind  out  the  best 
plans  for  overcoming  little  difficulties  as  they  arose. 

Of  course,  a  44  Sister  of  Help  "  would  understand  that  the 
word  44  manial M  must  vanish  from  her  dictionary.  There  can 
be  nothing  menial  in  any  duty  necessary  for  the  health  or 
comfort  of  a  household.  The  weakness  of  the  44  lady- help  n 
idea  lay  in  the  f  ict  that  it  generally  implied  the  relegation 
to  somebody  else  of  what  was  considered  the  more  objection- 
able parts  of  the  household  work.  Naturally  this  other 
person  resents  this,  general  domestic  warfare  and  mutiny 
ensue,  and  everybody  wants  to  be  44  lady-help." 

No,  the  44  Sister  of  Help  "  should  be  prepared  to  do  to  the 
bottom  whatever  function  she  undertakes. 

If  the  experiment  be  tried  on  this  small  scale,  and  prove 
that  superior  women  can  work  happily  in  domestic  service, 
and  that  its  frictions  can  be  smoothed  away  by  the  frank 
concession  of  certain  privileges  as  undoubted  rights,  then  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  scheme  could  easily  enlarge  and 
modify  its  borders.  The  best  households— those  in  which 
true  comfort  and  peace  are  held  in  highest  value — would  be 
the  first  to  offer  these  concessions ;  and  women  seeking 
employment — the  present  domestic  servants  among"  others — 
wo  Ud  see  that  character  and  capacity  could  demand  the 
concessions  which  all  would  covet,  and  they  would  take 
lesson  accordingly. 


THE  SOCIAL  AWAKENING  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  a  young  American,  who  spent 
a  year  in  the  East  of  London  studying  the  social  ques- 
tion on  the  spot,  contributes  the  first  paper  to  the  series 
of  the  "  Poor  in  Great  Cities/'  which  Scribner  begins  to 
publish  in  the  April  number.  If  is  entitled  "  The  Social 
Awakening  in  London,"  and  is  copiously  illustrated  by 
pictures  from  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  s  ready  pencil.  Mr. 
Woods  has  already  published  a  book  on  the  subject, 
which  shows  him  to  be  a  careful  observer  and  a  patient 
student  of  social  phenomena,  but  this  article  will  attract 
attention  more  from  its  pictures  than  from  its  letterpress. 
The  frontispiece  gives  us  a  scene  from  a  socialist  meeting 
in  Hyde  Park,  but  the  bulk  of  the  illustrations  are 
devoted  to  Toynbee  Hall  and  the  Salvation  Army.  We 
have  portraits  of  General  Booth  and  Mr.  Barnett,  views 
of  St.  Jude's  and  of  various  phases  of  the  work  in  a 
Salvation  Army  factory,  together  with  illustrations  of  the 
People's  Palace,  inside  and  out,  and  portraits  of  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  and  Joh*\  Burns  and  Tom  Mann  Speak- 
ing of  the  new  Trades  Unionism,  Mr.  Woods  says : — 

If  John  Burns  and  Tom  Mann  should  both  be  elected 
Members  of  Parliament,  there  would  be  among  the  nation's 
legislators  no  men  of  truer  hearts  and  more  temperate  live*, 
and  few  of  greater  native  ability  than  these  heroes  of  the 
masses. 

Mr.  Woods  thus  concludes  his  survey : — 
The  first  stage  of  the  social  awakening  is  over—  that  of 
scattered  experiments  and  of  general  investigation.  The 
next,  and  even  more  significant  stage,  the  stage  of  expan- 
sion, is  already  entered  upon.  There  is  sufficient  reason  to 
expect  that  the  County  Council  will  not  stop  in  its  under- 
taking of  social  administration  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
until  it  has  assumed  the  complete  ownership  and  direction 
of  the  gas  and  water  supply  and  of  the  tramway  lines.  The 
replacing  of  large  unsanitary  tracts  of  buildings  with  modd 
tenement  houses,  will  have  to  be  continued  in  several  other 
places  after  the  work  in  Bethnal  Green  is  completed.  There 
is  coming  to  be  a  marked  increase  of  efficiency  in  the  local 
parish  boards,  which  are  charged  with  executirg  the  laws 
for  sanitation  and  poor-relief.  The  co-ordination  of  all  more 
obvious  charities,  and  their  comprehensive  working  in  each 
district,  will  go  on  until  there  shall  be  as  well  organised 
checks  against  pauperism  as  there  now  are  against  crime. 

With  the  field  in  general  thus  laid  out,  there  is  already  full 
promise  that  each  considerable  section  of  the  metropolis  will 
have  at  least  one  public  institution  for  the  recreation  and 
higher  education  of  the  people.  The  churches  and  the 
university  settlements  may  be  looked  to  for  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  all  less  formal  and  more  personal  influences 
toward  making  life  healthier,  happier,  nobler.  Meanwhile 
the  long,  slow  struggle  of  the  working  men,  rising  into 
dramatic  interest  in  its  fitful  outbursts,  is  destined  to  bring 
them  to  a  position  of  independence,  and  in  so  strong  and 
pure  a  democracy  as  the  County  of  London,  ultimately,  as 
they  become  worthy  of  power,  into  a  position  of  control. 


New  Magazines. 
The  new  month  has  brought  with  it  several  new 
magazines.  Among  those  which  have  appeared  since 
the  last  notice  are  three  more  penny  magazines  for 
"unseen  reading"  in  schools— the  School  Monthly,  the 
School  and  Home  Magazine,  and  the  Girls'  School  Magazine 
—-all  three  illustrated,  and  containing  useful,  entertain- 
ing, and  instructive  reading,  and  published  by  Glen  and 
Hall,  379,  Strand.  The  Minstrel  (115,  Fleet  Street)  is 
for  poets  and  musicians,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  Minstrels* 
Club.  Its  price  is  3d.  Gathered  Leaves  (129,  Fleet 
Street)  costs  Id.,  and  is  for  the  family  circle  The  latest 
magazine  to  reach  us  from  Seoul,  and  is  called  the  Korean 
Repository. 
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THE  PIANO  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  MUSICAL  ART. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  John  S.  van  Cleve  writes,  in  the 
March  number  of  M\uicy  an  apology  for  the  "  universally 
•cultivated,  pestiferously  present "  pianoforte,  in  which  he 
also  makes  interesting  references  to  some  other  instru- 
ments. 

THE  COUNTERPOINT-COMPELLING  KING. 

Tne  modern  concert  pipe  organ  (he  says)  is  the  sublimest 
.and  most  complete  product  of  human  mechanical  ingenuity. 
In  the  five  centuries  of  its  existence  it  has  fostered  at  least 
half  of  all  the  sublime  choral  effects  known  to  art,  and  has 
always  been  the  bosom  friend  of  counterpoint.  ...  It  is  the 
counterpoint-compelling  king  of  musical  instruments. 

THE  APATHY  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

Here  is  a  topic  which  philosophic  writers  upon  music 
might  brood  and  comment  upon  : — 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapturous  is  the  love  which  the  pro- 
fessional organists  feel  for  their  instrument,  and  it  is  equally 
astonishing  how  apathetic  is  the  passive  listening  public ;  in- 
deed, I  know  of  few  phenomena  in  the  history  of  American 
musical  art  more  strange,  perplexing,  and  perhaps  discourag- 
ing, than  the  utter  indifference  which  has  been  shown  for 
the  last  ten  yevs  in  Cincinnati  to  her  great  and  magnificent 
Music  Hall  organ.  No  capital  is  more  completely  sunk  than 
the  30,000  dols.  invested  in  that  organ. 

THE  LITTLE  BROWN  MAGICIAN. 

At  the  opposite  point  of  the  horizon  from  the  organ  is 
the  "  marvellous  little  brown  magician,"  who  came  into 
the  world  two  hundred  years  ago — the  violin : — 

Here  is  an  instrument  small,  not  great ;  simple,  not  com- 
plex ;  delicate  almost  to  fragility,  not  ponderous ;  capable  of 
uttering  for  the  most  part  only  one  sound  at  a  time ;  but  so 
sensitive  to  the  personality  of  the  player  that  it  becomes  like 
an  audible  heart.  Its  enormous  emotionality  and  its  un- 
limited dexterity  are  its  two  chief  advantages. 

THE  PIANO. 

The  pianoforte,  like  the  organ  and  the  violin,  has  played  a 
mighty  role  in  the  development  of  musical  form.  It  may  be 
called  the  protagonist  on  every  stage  of  musical  display  in 
tlus  century,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  for  enlightenment 
and  for  imitation.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  nearly  every 
great  composer  has  been  a  pianist,  and  often  the  leading 
virtuoso  of  his  time.  The  effects  of  the  pianoforte  upon  musi- 
cal art  historically  have  been  to  stimulate  and  render  possible 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  compositions  now  in  the  world. 

SOME  OP  ITS  ADVANTAGES. 

To  summarize  the  qualities  which  Mr.  van  Cleve 
attributes  to  the  piano  as  a  sound  producer  and  a 
music  maker :  Its  advantages  are  compendiousness, 
the  pedal,  its  flexibility,  its  enormous  dynamic  range, 
its  accentual  power,  and  its  power  to  reflect  the  player's 
personality — 

The  pianist  may  congratulate  himself  that  he  has  the 
universe  in  little  at  his  bedside  and  beneath  his  subtle 
fingers  at  any  moment  of  the  day.  The  pedal  is  like  prussic 
acid,  which  imparts  deliciousness  to  the  peach  ;  but  get  too 
much  of  it  and  you  die  in  agony.  The  pedal,  diffused 
dexterously  and  used  at  all  times,  but  never  at  the  wrong 
place,  generates  a  vast  number  of  the  most  evanescent  and 
subtle  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  and  novel  effects  known 
to  any  instrument. 

In  dynamic  range  the  piano  has  only  two  rivals — the  organ 
and  the  orchestra.  In  the  delicacy  with  which  great  artists  feel 
the  relative  importance  of  tones  and  tone  groups  too  subtle  to 
be  expressed  in  coarse,  clumsy  notes,  yet  containing  the  very 
life  of  the  work,  the  pianist  is  supremely  great.  .  .  .  . 
The  pianoforte  tone  has  a  decided  and  thoroughly  original 
beauty  to  the  ear  all  its  own,  if  we  add  also  the  immense 
variety  of  tone  qualities  produced  by  various  Instruments, 
some  of  the  brilliant  metallic  type,  some  of  the  soft,  sweet, 
ind  muffled  quality. 


THE  AGE  OF  ENERGY  AND  BIOLOGY. 

A  PROPHECY  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Clarence  Kino,  who  organised  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  1878,  discourses,  in  the  Forum 
for  March,  on  the  Education  of  the  Future,  upon  which  he 
holds  somewhat  advanced  notions. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  BRAIN. 

He  thinks  it  ought  to  be  possible  now  to  chart  the 
course  of  growth  of  a  healthy  all-round  mind,  and  devise  a 
whole  system  of  education  which  shall  work  in  harmony 
with  the  natural  sequences  of  human  nature,  instead 
of  crassly  thwarting  them  on  every  side  as  we  do  at 
present : — 

The  purely  scientific  brain  is  miserably  mechanical;  it 
seems  to  have  become  a  splendid  sort  of  self-directed 
machine,  an  incredible  automaton,  grinding  on  with  its 
analyses  or  constructions.  But  for  pure  sentiment,  for  all 
that  spontaneous,  joyouB  Greek  waywardness  cf  fancy,  for 
the  temperature  of  passion  and  the  subtler  thrill  of  ideality, 
you  might  as  well  look  to  a  wrought-iron  derrick. 

WHAT  WE  ARB  COMING  TO. 

Mr.  King  is  somewhat  vague,  but  he  has  good  sensible 
ideas  concerning  the  learning  of  languages.  He  indulges 
in  the  following  prophecy  of  things  to  come : — 

Thus  far,  of  the  two  great  discoveries  of  the  age,  conser- 
vation of  energy  and  biological  evolution,  the  first  only  has 
been  made  practical  in  human  affairs.  We  are  mastering 
the  industrial  use  of  energy  as  fast  as  we  comprehend  its 
nature.  Toil  is  to  be  purged  of  its  grime  and  its  iron 
hardship;  the  mechanic  and  domestic  arts  will  be  made 
refined  and  delicate.  Transit  of  persons  and  commodities  and 
ideas  must  be  far  more  swift,  safe,  and  economical  than  now. 
We  shall  whisper  around  the  globe.  An  instrument 
will  be  devised  which  will  give  at  once  a  legible 
and  audible  record  of  the  pulsations  of  human 
speech,  and  thus  end  that  tedious  and  retarding  conven- 
tionality, the  alphabet.  Energy  will  be  made  cheap.  Flight 
through  the  upper  air  will  be  a  daily  matter  of  course.  We 
shall  contrive  numberless  other  things  that  have  not  yet 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  all  growing  out  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy.  Meantime  the  other  great  secret  of  nature 
we  have  discovered,  biological  evolution,  slowly  unfolds  its 
absorbing  picture  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  life.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  we  have  done  almost  nothing  to  make  its 
astonishing  revelations  conduce  to  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  human  race.  A  trifle  in  medicine,  or,  rather, 
surgery,  and  a  beginning  in  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals, 
are  all  we  have  done. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  DISEASE. 

If  the  future  of  man's  mechanical  industry  lies  under  the 
shadow  of  the  laws  of  energy,  the  future  of  his  whole  bodily 
nature,  its  health,  beauty,  and  organic  purity,  its  strength  of 
muscle,  nerve,  and  brain  depends  upon  intelligent  obedience 
to  the  new  table  of  biological  commandments.  In  his  ignor- 
ance of  human  biology,  man  has  done  little  or  nothing  to 
protect  society  from  the  fatal  percentage  of  disease,  crime, 
and  incompetence.  Like  a  patient  beast  of  burden,  humanity 
has  staggered  since  Eden  under  a  load  of  ills,  nearly  all  of 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  rigorous  application 
of  scientific  biological  restraints.  We  have  been  quick  to 
adopt  railways,  but  we  cannot  realise  heredity  ;  we  have 
eagerly  put  our  ear  to  the  telephone,  and  been  wilfully  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  science,  which  is  offering  to  tell  us  how  to 
make  our  own  chi)  dren  strong  and  fair.  Whenever  a  quickened 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  brings  us  to  resolve  to  improve 
the  human  body,  biology  will  furnish  all  the  details  for  intelli- 
gent  procedure.  We  accept  the  army  of  incompetence,  of 
insanity  and  disease,  as  a  burden  from  Providence,  and  think 
ourselves  very  virtuous  for  liberally  wasting  the  pound  of 
cure  when  the  ounce  of  prevention  is  utterly  neglected.  This 
is  the  age  of  energy ;  next  will  be  the  age  of  biology. 
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The  Church  and  the  Labour  Movement. 

Me.  W.  H.  Wilkiss  has  an  article  in  the  Newbery 
House  Magazine  for  April,  in  which  he  appeals,  but  wiil 
appeal  in  vain,  to  the  Church  of  England  to  grapple  with 
the  labour  problem.    He  says : — 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  before  our  National  Church — 
a  greater  than  any  since  the  days  of  the  Methodist  Revival 
of  the  last  century.  Will  she  miss  it  as  she  missed  that 
golden  chance  ;  or  will  she  avail  herself  of  it,  utilising  these 
new-born  energies  and  enthusiasms,  and  proving  to  all  the  world 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the  English  people? 
That  is  the  alternative  I  propose  to  consider.  The  labour 
question  is  empnatically  the  question  of  the  hour.  The  air  is 
rife  with  strikes  and  rumours  of  strikes,  with  conflicts  of  labour 
against  capital,  and  disputes  betwesn  employersand  employed. 
One  mighty  factor  in  our  national  life  alone  remains  silent — 
the  Church.  Combination,  legislation,  discussion — all  these 
panaceas  have  been  tried  and  tried  in  vain  as  a  means  of 
mitigating  the  bitterness  of  the  strife,  or  of  bringing  about  a 
compromise.  What  is  wanted  is  an  arbitrator — patient, 
kindly,  impartial,  just.  Where  should  such  be  found?  I 
answer  emphatically  In  the  national  Church.  She  is  the 
highest  guardian  of  the  people;  anything  which  touches 
them  must  touch  her  also,  and  she  cannot  afford  by  silence 
or  neglect  to  shirk  the  duty  laid  upon  her,  if  she  is  to  retain 
her  place  in  our  national  life. 

Mr.  Wilkins  wants  the  Anglican  Church  to  speak 
ex  cathedrd  to  the  English-speaking  people  throughout 
the  world.  If  she  cannot  do  this,  he  says,  she  will  indeed 
be  the  helpless,  State-bound  creature  of  Parliament  that 
the  Liberationist  Society  delights  in  depicting  her. 


Admiral  Farragut. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  A tlantic  Monthly 
oil  Admiral  Farragut  by  Edward  K.  Rawson.  I  quote 
three  paragraphs : — 

After  the  war  was  over,  Farragut  made  a  European  cruise. 
At  dinner  with  the  King  of  Belgium,  an  eye-witness  relates  : 
*'  *  I  have  never  in  all  my  life  seen  the  like  of  this/  said  the 
old  field-marshal  at  my  side.  4  The  dinner  is  over,  we  are  all 
ready  to  rise,  and  we  are  all  tired  of  the  table,  but  the  King 
cannot  leave  your  admiral.  He  has  captured  all  Belgium ; 
we  are  his  prisoners ;  we  shall  never  get  away ;  we  shall  all 
die  here.  What  is  there  about  Farragut  that  is  so  fasci- 
nating V  4 1  cannot  tell  you,  unless  it  is  that  the  admiral  is 
so  very  natural.'  4  No,  that  is  not  it,'  replied  the  marshal ;  he 
has  magnetised  the  King.   Farragut  is  a  magician.' " 

Sincerely  religious  in  his  nature,  his  faith  was  a  marked 
characteristic  in  his  life.  He  tells  of  himself  that,  at  the 
critical  moment  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  when  defeat 
or  victoiy  hung  in  the  balance,  he  offered  up  this  prayer: 
44  O  God,  who  created  man  and  gave  him  reason,  direct  me 
what  to  do.  Shall  I  go  on  ? "  And  it  seemed  as  if,  in 
answer,  a  voice  commanded  him  to  44  go  on." 

Golden  Mashonaland. 

There  is  a  well -illustrated  article  by  Frank  Mandy, 
entitled  "  Golden  Ma8honaland,',  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
for  April  It  gives  an  account  of  what  the  writer 
observed  in  his  march  into  the  country.  It  is  on  the 
whole  very  favourable,  but  it  does  not  disguise  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  to  be  met  with  : — 

Less  than  eighteen  months  ago  very  few  even  knew  where 
Mashonaland  was  situated.  The  schemes  for  its  settlement 
were  looked  upon  as  the  impracticable  visions  of  enthusiasts. 
Impenetrable  forests,  unfordable  river3,  and  impassable 
mountains  barred  all  ingress  to  the  land  of  promise  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  hordes  of  bloodthirsty  savages  lying  in  wait  to 
slaughter  all  who  attempted  it.  And  now,  Mashonaland  has 
been  won  and  occupied  ;  over  four  thousand  busy,  energetic 
men  scattered  over  it ;  two  good  roads  made  from  the  south, 
and  a  road  from  Salisbury  to  the  east  coast,  which  will  very 


s'on  become  a  railroad.  Telegraph  communication  has  been 
made  to  the  Nuanetsi  River,  within  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  of  Salisbury ;  mines  are  being  opened  ;  farms  taken  up ; 
magistrates  appointed  at  the  various  centres  ;  and  Mashona- 
land is  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  take  its  proper  place 
as  the  flourishing  home  for  the  surplus  population  of 
England,  and  a  veritable  El  Dorado  for  enterprising  spirits 
from  Europe  and  America. 

The  article  contains,  among  other  things,  a  portrait  of 
Captain  Selous.  Mr.  Mandy  is  convinced  that  Mashona- 
land is  very  rich  in  gold,  and!,  as  he  prospected  two  of  ita 
gold  districts  for  seven  months,  and  was  in  communica- 
tion with  other  prospectors,  he  has  a  right  to  speak.  He 
says  that  all  the  prospectors  were  enthusiastically  satisfied 
with  what  they  discovered. 


The  Coffee  House  as  the  Missing  Link. 

In  the  Charities  Revieic,  for  March,  Robert  Graham, 
secretary  of  the  Church  Temperance  Society,  has  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Coffee  House  as  a  Counteraction  of 
the  Liquor  Saloon."   The  writer  says  : — 

The  step  between  the  crowded  tenement  house  and  the 
decorous  private  residence  is  too  great  to  be  taken  at  once 
and  the  coffee  tavern  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  missing  link.  In 
its  complete  form  this  should  include  : 

1.  A  restaurant  where  wholesome  and  well-cooked  food  at 
a  cheap  rate,  like  that  proposed  by  the  New  England  kitchen, 
can  be  obtained  at  all  hours. 

2.  As  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  hot  and  cold  baths 
at  a  small  but  remunerative  rate. 

3.  Lodging  rooms  for  single  men  at  a  rate  which  would 
compete  with  the  so-called  hotels  at  10  cents,  per  night  with 
which  the  Bowery  from  Cooper  Union  to  Chatham  Square  is 
so  thickly  studded. 

4.  A  reading  and  smoking  room  with  sufficiently  stringent 
regulations  to  insure  good  behaviour. 

5.  A  lecture  hall  which  could  be  used  for  lectures,  or 
meeting  room  for  benefit  societies  and  on  Sunday  for  religious 
services. 

6.  A  room  for  billiards  or  pool  with  careful  supervision  for 
the  prevention  of  gambling. 

This  would  need  a  capital  of  30,000  dollars. 

The  Youth  of  Newman  Hall. 
In  the  Young  Man  Mr.  Newman  Hall  gives  some  remi- 
niscences of  his  early  years.  He  began  work  by  serving 
a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  his  brother,  who  was  an 
editor  in  Kent.  Office  hours  were  from  eight  o'clock  in, 
the  morning  to  nine  o'clock  at  night.  During  the  whole 
of  that  time  Newman  Hall  began  study  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  winter  and  summer.  When  fifteen  he 
joined  the  Church  and  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
walking  four  miles  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  meet  hi* 
class.  Soon  afterwards  he  began  to  preacli  in  the  open 
air  to  the  hop-pickers.  His  first  sermon  was  exactly  ten 
minutes  long.    At  twenty-one  he  went  to  college. 

The  Miracles  of  Lourdes. 

The  Catholic  World  for  March  contains  an  account  of 
the  latest  book  on  the  "  Miracles  at  Lourdes,"  which  it 
would  seem  throw  those  of  the  Gospel  entirely  into  the 
shade  : — 

The  writer  says  in  this  book  we  find  narratives  with  more 
or  less  particulars  of  miraculous  cures  taken  from  the  *4  Annals 
of  Lourdes,"  nearly  every  one  of  them  attested  bv  competent 
medical  testimony.  These  include  upwards  of  fifty  various 
inveterate  chronic  diseases  ;  twenty-seven  of  phthisis ;  twenty- 
three  of  cancers,  tumours,  fractures,  and  ulcers  ;  two  of  obsti- 
nate diseases  of  the  eye,  two  of  chronic  malady  of  the 
stomach,  one  of  nervous  disorder,  two  of  hysteria,  one  of 
phthisis  complicated  with  another  grave  trouble,  and  one  of 
relief  from  the  morphine  habit. 
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An  American  View  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  first  place  in  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
-for  March  is  devoted  to  an  article  by  F.  P.  Noble,  of 
•Chicago,  entitled, 44  Captain  Great-Heart  and  the  Holy 
War— The  Story  of  the  Salvation  Army.1*  It  is  an  enthu- 
siastic account  of  the  Salvation  Array.  Captain  Great- 
Heart— that  is  General  Booth.  In  his  passion  for  souls, 
his  shepherding  of  the  multitudes,  and  his  warfare  against 
the  Ddvil,  the  General  of  the  holy  war  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  holy  saint  created  by  Bunyan.  Booth  is  a  Protestant 
Pope,  without  jurisdiction  over  conscience.  The  writer 
thinks  that  one  reason  why  the  Array  has  not  been  so 
successful  in  America  as  in  England  is  because  John  Bull 
has  been  for  too  many  centuries  under  dukes,  i.e.,  under 
leaders,  for  the  military  instinct  yet  to  have  been  bred 
-out  from  his  blood.  In  explaining  the  success  of  the 
Army,  he  says : — 

The  instrumentalities  have  been :  Self-sacrifice  and  the 
appeal  to  the  hero  and  martyr  in  man  ;  woman's  ministry; 
self-support  and  teaching  men  to  regard  giving  as  a  privilege ; 
using  converts  as  missioners ;  Christian  brothcrliness  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  social  sentiment ;  faithfulness  or  untiring 
persistency ;  and  the  militariness. 

In  twenty-six  years  this  Captain -General  and  bis  hosts  of 
the  Lord  have  become  a  modern  Ten  Thousand,  more  heroic 
than  Xenophon's,  and  dowered  with  an  immortality  outshining 
that  of  Xerxes'  ten  thousand  Immortals ;  have  won  the  world 
for  their  parish,  and  planted  their  standard  in  thirty-eight 
countries  or  colonies;  have  brought  about  100,000  hopeful 
conversions  at  home,  and  131,000  abroad,  have  repeated  the 
feat  of  the  mediaeval  Church  in  delving  into  the  depths  of 
human  degradation,  scanning  its  every  social  seam,  and 
utilising  its  undreamed-of  treasures ;  have  made  publicans 
into  preachers,  and  transformed  harridans  into  helpers  ;  have 
created  hero-saints  from  the  sludge  of  civilisation. 

The  writer  concludes  by  saying  that  whether  the  Army 
lives  or  dies,  we  can  yet  cry :  44  Glory  to  God  for  the 
.Salvation  Army  1 " 


Bret  Harte's  First  Writings. 

The  Idler  is  in  danger  of  becoming  somewhat  vulgar, 
-with  a  vulgarity  of  the  music  hall,  out  there  is  Mark 
Twain's  story  to  redeem  it,  and  there  is  a  very  good 
interview  with  Bret  Harte,  from  which  I  take  the  follow- 
ing anecdotes  about  the  two  best  known  of  his  pieces: — 

When  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  n  wac  written,  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  was  editor  of  The  Overland  Monthly,  a  Californian 
magazine.  The  editor  called  the  publisher's  attention  t  j  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  one  distinctive  Californian  romance 
in  the  magazine,  and  offered,  should  no  contribution  come  in, 
to  write  a  story  himself.  "  The  Luck  "  was  written  in  a  few 
days.  Then  trouble  arose.  The  printer,  instead  of  sending 
the  proofs  direct  to  the  author,  forwarded  them  to  the 
publish'  r,  with  a  statement  that  his  reader,  a  young  lady, 
declared  the  story  indecent,  improper,  and  irreligious.  Moral 
suasion  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  young  lady  to  induce 
her  to  finish  the  proofs,  but  her  feelings  were  hurt.  At  last, 
after  several  complications,  Mr.  Bret  Harte  declared  he 
would  resign  the  editorship  if  his  editorial  judgment  were 
doubted.  That  settled  it.  "  The  Luck  "  appeared,  and  was 
promptly  anathematised  by  the  religious  press  as  the  off- 
spring of  evil. 

Do  you  remember  in  "  Gabriel  Conroy,''  where  the  coach 
came  up  the  narrow,  precipitous  gorge  through  which 
the  Wingdam  stage  passed  on  its  way  from  Marysville, 
and  the  wall  of  the  dam  burst,  and  Gabriel  saved  a 
a  woman  when  the  coach  upset  ?  Mr.  Bret  Harte  was  travel- 
ling through  a  locality  exactly  like  that  in  the  Foot  Hills. 
One  evening  he  came  to  just  such  a  valley.  It  was  shut  in 
by  the  hills,  and  it  occurred  to  him,  as  he  halted  his  horse 


and  looked  down  the  gorge,  "  If  there  were  a  flood  and  a 
coach  happenea  to  be  passing,  the  passengers  would  have  to 
swim  for  their  lives." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  "  Gabriel  Conroy  '  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  received  a  letter  from  California,  saying  that  he  (Mr. 
Bret  Harte)  had  evidently  anticipated  the  catastrophe,  and 
enolosing  a  newspaper -cutting  giving  an  almost  similar 
account  of  an  accident  which  had  happened  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  ewen  to  the  saving  of  a  woman  s 
life.  This  was  a  case  of  imagination  anticipating  nature. 
These  curious  coincidences  do  sometimes  happen. 


Some  Literary  Reminiscences, 

Among  the  most  interesting  literary  articles  in  the 
magazines  for  April  is  Mr.  Lehniann's  •*  Some  Letters  and 
Recollections,"  in  Cornhill  for  April.  His  reminiscences 
include  interesting  scraps  illustrating  the  character  of 
men  like  Wilkie  Collins,  Lord  Lytton,  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Robert  Browning, 
George  Eliot,  and  Barry  Cornwall  The  paper  is  full  of 
pleasant  gossip  about  notable  men.  The  f  ollowing  is  the 
characteristic  story  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  and  Lord 
Houghton : — 

At  dinner  the  conversation,  of  course,  turned  upon  the 
Tichborne  case,  and  I  remember  that  Cockburn  expressed  his 
opinion  very  emphatically  to  the  effect  that  the  Claimant  was 
an  impostor.  Houghton,  however,  argued  upon  the  other  side. 
Suddenly  Cockburn  cut  him  short  by  saying,  "  1  should  have 
thought  this  impossible  from  any  one  with  the  very  meanest 
intellect."  Houghton  paused,  apparently  overwhelmed,  and 
then  replied :  44  But  surely  that  was  very  rude  ;  n  upon  which 
Cockburn,  glaring  fixedly  at  him,  merely  added,  I  meant  it 
to  be  so." 

It  was,  of  course,  very  brutal  on  the  part  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockburn,  but  who  is  there  who  has  not  heard  of 
people  arguing  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  innocence 
but  must  have  felt  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice's  candid  judgment  as  to  the  mental  capacity 
which  renders  it  possible  for  some  men  to  maintain  so 
incredible  a  thesis  ? 

Wilkie  Collins  sent  a  curious  note  about  America  which 
was  dated  1874. 

Before  I  had  been  a  week  in  this  country  I  noted  three 
national  peculiarities  which  had  never  been  mentioned  to  me 
by  visitors  to  the  States.  I.  No  American  hums  or  whistles 
a  tune  either  at  home  or  in  the  street.  II.  Not  one  American 
in  500  has  a  dog  III.  Not  one  American  in  1,000  carries 
a  walking  stick.  I,  who  hum  perpetually,  who  love  dogs,  who 
cannot  live  without  a  walking  stick,  am  greatly  distressed  at 
findin^  my  dear  Americans  deficient  in  the  three  social 
virtues  just  enumerated* 


Nuts  for  the  Anti-Papists. 
There  is  one  expression  in  Mr.  Shipley's  concluding 

Saper  on  Cardinal  Manning  in  the  Catholic  World  for 
larch  which  will  not  soon  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the 
memory  of  the  British  public.  Speaking  of  the  multi- 
farious activities  of  the  Cardinal,  Mr.  Shipley  says  the 
following  candid  but  somewhat  damaging  thing : — 

To  the  same  end,  again,  the  Cardinal  was  accustomed  to 
utilise  private  social  calls  and  claims,  and  semi-public  duties 
and  engagements  of  daily  life,  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
our  Mother  Church  in  England  ?  For  instance,  to  quote 
some  insignificant  cases,  or  cases  which  would  be  insignificant, 
if  they  were  not  part  and  parcel,  as  I  hold  them  to  be,  of  a 
well-considered  and  of  a  well-executed  tactical  plan  for  the 
moral  resuhjugation  of  Protestant  England  to  the  beneficent 
rule  of  Rome  in,  matters  spiritual. 
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THE  MATTEI  EXPERIMENTAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  death  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  small  committee  that  was  constituted  to  subject 
the  claim  of  Count  Mattei  to  be  able  to  cure  cancer  to  an 
experimental  test,  will  in  no  way  affect  the  progress  of 
the  experiment. 

A  meeting  of  the  Matteist  Committee  was  held  at 
Mowbray  House  on  the  29th  of  March,  when  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  concerning  the  death  of  the 
chairman : — 

That  the  Mattei  Test  Committee,  at  its  first  meeting  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  desires  to  place  on  record 
its  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  its  chairman,  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie,  who,  although  an  extremely  busy  man,  recognised 
that  it  was  desirable  to  undertake  the  constitution  of  a 
committee  which  should  render  a  necessary  service  to  science 
and  good  morals  by  clearing  up  once  for  all  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  claims  of  Count  Mattei  to  have  discovered 
a  cure  for  cancer  were  founded  on  fact.  The  committee 
desires  to  recognise  the  earnest  interest  and  scientific 
enthusiam  with  which  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  devoted  himself 
to  this  experiment,  and  determines  to  prosecute  the  enquiry 
which  he  initiated. 

Two  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie's  death  ;  and  the  committee, 
therefore,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of  :  — 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Potter,  M.D.,  <fcc.,  Medical  Editor  of  the 
Hospital,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  F.R.C  S.,  LL.D.,  &c,  Surgeon  to  the 
Birmingham  Hospital  for  Women,  &c. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Reeves,  F.R.C  S.E ,  Surgeon  to  the 
Hospital  for  Women,  Soho,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  to 
thn  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Hopkins,  F.R.C. S.,  Medical  Superintendent, 
Central  London  Sick  Asylum. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  Secretary. 

There  are  five  cases  under  treatment,  all  of  which  have 
been  certified  by  competent  surgeons  as  suffering  indu- 
bitably from  cancer.  These  cases  are  being  treated  by 
the  Doctors  Kennedy,  under  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  decided  last  June  that  until  some  defi- 
nite result  had  been  arrived  at,  no  reports  would  be 
published  by  the  committee,  which,  however,  is,  of  course, 
in  possession  of  periodical  reports  from  its  own  registrar. 

MEMORIAL  TO  SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 

Lord  Calthorpe  sends  me  the  following  circular, 
which  I  am  vqry  glad  to  bring  before  the  attention  of 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie's  many  friends  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Morell 
Mackenzie  Memorial  Fund,  held  here  on  Monday,  21st 
inst,  the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : — 

1.  That  a  Fund,  to  be  called  the  Morell  Mackenzie 
Memorial  Fund,  be  raised  to  commemorate  the  life  and  work 
of  the  late  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  the  founder  of  the 
first  hospital  established  for  the  special  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  throat. 

2.  That  all  subscriptions  to  the  fund  be  separately  in- 
vested in  the  name  of  trustees,  to  be  applied,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  to  the  extension  of  the  hospital  buildings, 
thus  carrying  out  a  wish  which  the  late  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
had  long  cherished,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  he  had 
himself  persistently  laboured  ;  and  thereafter  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  in  connection  with  the  hospital  in  any  way  the 
committee  may  think  desirable. 

3.  That  the  additional  buildings  thus  erected  be  called 
"  The  Morell  Mackenzie  Memorial  Wing." 

A  sum  of  not  less  than  £5,000  will  be  needed  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  complete  the  extension  of  the  hospital 


buildings,  the  necessary  land  for  which  has  already  been! 
secured.  I  therefore  venture  to  appeal  very  earnestly  to- 
the  friends  of  the  late  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  as  well  as 
to  all  others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  charity,  to 
make  the  fund  worthy  of  the  name  with  which  it  will  be 
associated,  and  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  Institution  which 
he  founded,  and  in  the  welfare  of  which  he  took,  to  the 
last,  so  keen  an  interest.  Cheques  payable  to  the 
Morell  Mackenzie  Memorial  Fund  should  be  sent  to  tht 
hon.  sec,  32,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 

OUR  AUSTRALIAN  EDITION. 

WANTED,  A  DESIGN  FOR  THE  COVER. 

The  first  number  of  our  Australian  edition  will  be 
issued  at  the  end  of  July  in  our  Melbourne  pubhshing 
office.  Editor,  Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett ;  manager,  Mr. 
Logan.  Our  June  edition  will  be  the  Australian  July 
number.  The  whole  of  the  English  Review  of  Reviews 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  Australian  edition,  which  will 
contain  sixteen  extra  pages  devoted  to  the  literature  and 
life  of  Australasia.  As  1  shall  have  to  print  the  wrapper 
in  London,  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer  a  prize  of  £10  10s.  for 
the  best  design  suitable  for  the  cover  of  the  Australian 
Review  of  Reviews.  The  design  must  contain  the  title 
and  some  design  emblematic  of  Australia  and  the  place 
of  the  magazine  in  the  English-speaking  world.  It 
optional  wnether  any  or  all  of  the  contents  are  to  be 
shown  on  the  cover.  All  designs  to  be  sent  in  before 
May  15th,  marked  with  name  and  address  of  sender. 


The  National  Home  Reading  Union  — The  fourth 
year's  course  of  the  Young  People's  Section  of  the  Home 
Reading  Union  has  just  been  issued  from  Surrey  House, 
Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.  The  minimum  cost  of  the 
six  required  books  is  Is.  6Jd.,  the  maximum  4s.  9^d.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  certificate  six  of  the  required  books- 
must  be  read  in  the  year.  The  total  cost  of  all  the  re- 
quired books  is  14s.  Id.  The  list  includes  history, 
biography,  literature,  poetry,  romance,  travel,  and 
humour.  The  list  has  been  very  carefully  drawn  up,  and 
may  be  commended  to  even  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
go  in  for  a  certificate. 

Back  Numbers  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  " — 
Any  person  desiring  back  numbers  of  the  Review'  or 
Reviews  either  for  (1)  workhouse,  (tl)  hospital,  (3)  police 
station,  or  (4)  as  reading  books  in  public  elementary 
schools,  will  be  supplied  with  them  on  application  on 
receipt  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  which  may  be  roughly  taken 
as  eighteenpence  per  hundred  copies. 

Towards  the  Civic  Church.— Help  for  April  contain* 
interesting  reports  of  the  action  that  is  being  taken  in 
various  centres  to  realise  the  ideal  of  the  Civic  Church. 
The  reports  of  the  sub-committees  of  the  Glasgow  Con- 
ference on  Social  Questions  are  most  useful.  The  move- 
ment has  spread  to  the  United  States,  and  has  taken 
hold,  at  the  same  time,  of  Oakwood  in  California,  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  Eastern  seaboard.  Conferences  on 
the  subject  will  be  held  this  month  in  Burnley,  Birken- 
head, and  Chatham. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Religions  Revieic  of  Review 
has  got  a  new  editor,  who  is  going  to  make  his  watch- 
word moderation  and  charity.  The  new  editor  is  the 
Rev.  Canon  Fleming. 

Among  the  social  and  philanthropic  articles  of  the 
month,  are  the  Countess  of  Meath's  paper  on  "  Some  Inte- 
resting Swedish  Institutions,"  in  the  Quiver,  and  an 
article  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes,  in  the  same  magazine,  on 
"  Housing  the  Houseless.*1 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Bunting  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  got 
-out  a  very  strong  number— one  of  the  best  that  has  been 
published  for  some  time.  No  fewer  than  four  of  its  articles 
-4*re  quoted  e1«Awh«r*  nftm?]",  "  The  Emperor  William," 


MB.  FerCY  W,  BUNTING. 

"Mr.  Reid's  "  Forms  of  Home  Rule,"  Mr.  Guinness  Were 
"  Nonconformists  in  Political  Life,"  and  Sir  Gavan  Duffy's 
"Reminiscences  of  Carlyle." 

THE  EVACUATION  OF  EGYPT. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman  has  a  bright  and  light  artier 
upon  the  Evacuation  of  Egypt,  written  after  spending 
^htdavson  the  edge  of  the  Soudan.  Mr.  Norman 
thinks  that  we  must  evacuate  Egypt  byway  of  Khartoum. 
JNot  until  Egypt  has  settled  the  Soudan  can  England 
clear  out  of  Egypt.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  therlf or*, 
is  to  increase  the  army,  and  to  restore  the  Khedive's 
authority  over  the  Soudan.  Mr.  Norman  thinks  that 
'  the  earliest  possible  moment  at  which  the  evacuation 
can  take  place,"  being  practically  interpreted,  means  :— 

Wi?f?  tht  mternal  organisation  of  Egyptian  affairs  has 
reached  such  a  point  that  its  movement  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  go  on,  and  not  to  turn  back;  and  when  the 
Egyptian  army  is  sufficiently  strong  to  guarantee  this  pro- 
.  £Tes8  an  undisturbed  course. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  MOSES. 

In  an  article  on  "  Christianity  in  the  East,"  the  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Barnett  maintains  that  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Christians  fall  very  far  short  of  the  Western 
standard  because  they  never  have  had  Moses  as  a  school- 
master to  bring  them  to  Christ.   He  says  :— 

The  East  seems  to  need  more  Old  Testament  teaching, 
£iven  in  the  light  of  modern  historic  and  scientific  dis- 
coveries so  that  the  people  may  understand  the  law  Christ 
-cameto  fulfil,  look  for  the  "  new  earth  "  of  which  he  preached, 
*and  c°?vuiced  of  the  sin  for  which  He  has  won  forjrive- 
»ess.     There  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  a  more  aggressive 


Puritanism  among  missionaries— a  Jewish  intolerance  of 
heathen  ways  and  philosophies — a  more  vigorous  assertion 
of  the  reign  of  law  and  of  God's  vengeance  on  all  law- 
breakers—a more  practical  love  of  simplicity  in  life  and  in 
worship — a  greater  sympathy  with  the  human  desire  for 
liberty  —  a  more  present  consciousness  of  being  God's 
ambassadors  to  man. 

THE  REAL  SIBERIA. 

Mr.  Volkhovsky  reviews  Mr.  De  "Windt's  book,  pointing 
out  the  inadequacy  of  his  observations  to  justify  him  in 

Pronouncing  judgment  on  the  penal  system  in  Siberia. 
Ir.  Volkhovsky  says : —  « 
It  is  possible  that  one,  two,  or  even  three  prisons  may  have 
been  built,  in  which  hygienic  conditions  have  been  observed, 
and  in  which  the  administration  is  decent,  or  even  good  ;  it 
is  possible  that  several  new  Stapes  have  been  built ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  some  of  the  prisons  certain  external  improve- 
ments may  have  been  made  which  can  be  pointed  to  in  the 
accounts  of  the  money  in  "  reforming  "  prisons ;  it  is  most 
probable  that  in  Saghalien  such  horrors  do  not  now  take 
place  as  occurred  there  before  General  Kononovich  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  island.  But  the  system  of  inquisi- 
torial preliminary  detention  and  exile  (usually  without  trial) 
on  political  grounds  remains  the  same.  The*  absence  of  all 
feeling  of  law  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  executors 
of  the  law  is  unchanged.  As  before,  eve/y  prison  is  regulated 
according  to  local  accidents  and  the  personal  character  of  its 
governor;  from  which  it  results  that,  side  by  side  with  "well* 
arranged  "  prisons,  there  are  prisons  in  a  condition  that  is 
simply  horrible.  As  before,  the  intolerable  Hape  system 
obtains,  fall  of  licence  on  the  one  hand  and  misery  on  the 
other. 

OTHER   ARTICLES.  r 

The  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson  writes  emphasising  the 
a*gDu?ente  m  favour  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme  of 
endowmeu*  of  °ld  fl©  would  fix  a  movable  age 

when  pension*  * hoi^4  ^oonw  payable.  He  would  raise 
the  extra  twelve  jniilions  a  year  by  graduated  income-tax 
and  death  duties.  Prof.  Jannaris  discusses  the  difference 
between  "Spoken  GrSek,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  and  Miss 
Agnes  M.  Clarke  writes  oil  ''The  New  Stftr  in  Auriga.'' 

—  r 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Mallook  finishes  his  novel,  "A  Human  Docu-  ' 
ment,"  and  therefore  we  may  hope  that  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  have  some  more  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  short 
stories,  which  have  been  put  upon  the  shelf  in  order  to 
allow  this  "  Human  Document  n  to  drag  its  weary  length 

LORD  HARTINGTON  AND  MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  1880. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  treads  familiar  ground  in 
the  article  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  controversy 
raised  by  Mr.  Weniyss  Reid,  who  suggested  that  Lord 
Hartington  had  been  disloyal  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
attempting  to  form  a  ministry  in  1880.  Mr.  Greenwood 
recall*  the  fact  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the  General 
Election  of  1880  the  Daily  News  itself  protested  against 
assuming  that  Lord  Hartington  would  not  be  Prime 
Minister,  and  that  declaration  Mr.  Greenwood  asserts  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Hartingtonian  section  of  the  Liberal 
]  arty,  who  regarded  Mr.  Gladstone's  premiership  with  un- 
disguised alarm.    Mr.  Greenwood  says  : — 

In  the  declared  opinion  of  at  least  three  or  four  of  the 
most  eminent  and  influential  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues- 
men  whose  judgment  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  whose 


held  in  high  esteem,  and  whq 
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unselfishness  was  never  questioned  —  the  return  of  that 
gentleman  to  power  would  prove  a  national  misfortune. 
Moreover,  at  least  one  of  tbem  foresaw  and  foretold  that  the 
party  itself  would  again  be  smashed  by  him  if  he  took  the 
conduct  of  it ;  and  that  alone  must  have  seemed  to  them  a 
great  public  misfortune. 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  rightly  severe  upon  those  eminent 
statesmen  who  kept  their  real  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  themselves,  and  deceived  the  country  as  to  their 
opinion  of  his  qualifications  for  the  leadership.  He  solves 
the  mystery  involved  in  the  Times-Speaker  controversy, 
by  explaining  that  it  was  after  the  polling  was  over  and 
before  it  was  known  positively  what  Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
tended to  do,  that  the  negociations  took  place.  He 
says : — 

Then  began  certain  goings  to  and  fro,  pending  t!:e  some- 
what tardy  "  message  from  the  Queen ; "  and  it  is  upon  the 
interim  confabulations  of  Lord  Harrington  with  his  friends — 
natural  and  innocent  conference  upon  any  hypothesis  of  his 
desires— that  the  accusation  of  "  disloyalty  "  was  raised. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  MOROCCO. 

Mr.  Haweis  has  been  stopping  at  Tangiers  and  has  got 
up  the  Moroccan  question,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
a  very  characteristic,  a  very  clear  and  a  very  cock- 
sure article  on  the  future  of  Morocco.  Mr.  Haweis  sees 
in  Morocco  a  great  field  for  British  enterprise  in  the  near 
future : — 

British  capital,  British  emigrants,  British  invalids— the  rich 
who  can  afford  to  pay  and  the  poor  who  want  to  economise — 
will  soon  be  forced,  by  an  irresistible  attraction,  to  rush  to- 
wards a  temperate  coast  to  colonise  a  perennially  summer  land, 
only  two  days'  from  Plymouth,  where  money  is  turned  over  by 
scratching  the  soil,  life  is  easy,  toil  lucrative,  and  health  to 
be  got  for  the  asking. 

But  before  Morocco  can  be  made  valuable  many 
changes  will  have  to  be  made.  Still,  as  even  omelets 
cannot  be  made  without  breaking  of  eggs,  so  Mr.  Haweis 
is  perfectly  ready  to  break  a  great  deal  of  croolrery  in 
the  opening  up  of  Morocco  : — 

There  is  one  way  out  of  it — a  short  way  and  a  summary 
way.  Let  the  Moors  choose  whom  they  will  as  successor 
to  the  Sultan,  but  when  the  smash  comes,  in  order  to 
insure  the  general  safety  of  the  Algerian  frontier  and 
the  Tonatt  Railway — by  that  time  possibly  an  accom- 
plished fact— let  the  French  proclaim  a  Protectorate 
in  Morocco  over  all  south  of  the  Lebon;  and 
for  the  safety  of  Tangier,  let  the  English  proclaim 
a  protectorate  in  Tangier,  extending  from  the  coast  to  the 
Lebon  River.  A  simultaneous  movement  of  French  and 
English  troops  would  meet  with  no  serious  opposition  from 
a  distracted  people,  fighting  among  themselves  ;  and  the 
heavy  bribe  which  France  would  offer  the  South  and  England 
the  North,  of  security  of  life  and  property,  would  probably 
be  followed  by  a  bloodless  revolution  in  which  North  and 
South  Morocco  would  range  themselves  naturally  under  the 
non-aggressive  and  non-oppressive  protectorate  of  the  two 
civilised  Powers.  Then  the  Morocco  question  would  be  solved 
— until  next  time. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  THE  SUN  LA.ST. 

Sir  Robert  Ball,  who  is  much  the  most  interesting  of 
modern  writers  on  astronomv,  has  a  fascinating  article 
in  which  he  computes  the  probable  duration  of  the  life  of 
the  sun.  If  we  translate  his  calculations  into  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  insurance  companies  we  would  say  that  he 
would  net  give  more  than  five  million  years'  purchase  for 
the  sun's  life.    His  figures  are  as  follows : — 

The  utmost  amount  of  heat  that  it  would  ever  have  been 
possible  for  the  sun  to  have  contained  would  supply  ite 
radiation  for  18,000,000  years  at  the  present  rate. 

It  seems  that  the  sun  haw  ^'jready  dissipated  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  energy  with  which  it  may  have  originally  been 


endowed.  At  all  events,  it  seems  that,  radiating  energy  at 
its  present  rate,  the  sun  may  hold  out  for  4,000,000  years  or 
for  5,000,000  years,  but  not  for  10,000,000  years.  Here,  then, 
we  discern  in  the  remote  future  a  limit  to  the  duration  of 
life  on  this  globe.  Neither  from  the  heavens  above,  nor 
from  the  earth  beneath,  does  it  seem  possible  to  discover 
any  rescue  for  the  human  race  from  the  inevitable  end. 

WOMAN'S  POSITION  IN  MODERN  LIFE. 

Madame  Adam  has  a  sensible  article  on  this  subject,  in 
which  she  says  many  things  which  are  well  worth  saying. 
What  a  contrast  there  is  between  her  eminently  sane  and 
lucid  exposition  of  the  woman  question  and  the  shrill 
hysterics  of  poor  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  Madame  Adam's- 
article  is  much  more  than  a  plea  for  woman's  suffrage ;  on 
that  subject,  indeed,  she  only  dwells  incidentally,  but  it 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all.   She  says : — 

The  campaign  Englishwomen  are  now  engaged  in  for  the 
conquest  of  their  civil  and  political  rights  is  being  followed 
with  the  profoundest  interest  in  France.  Frenchwomen  are 
not  as  yet  prepared  to  engage  in  such  a  struggle. 

The  question  of  the  suffrage,  like  every  other  question, 
is  dominated  by — 

the  necessity  that  the  activity,  the  faculties,  the  influence, 
the  powers  of  woman  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  social  equilibrium.  Woman  nowa- 
days is  a  force,  and  as  a  force  must  find  her  suitable  employ. 
Her  full  and  due  share  must  be  allowed  her  in  social  action, 
and  social  rights,  duties,  and  benefits.  She  can  no  more  be 
indefinitely  withheld  from  her  public  duties  than  she  is 
exempted  from  taxation.  The  longer  the  delay  in  according 
woman  her  rights,  the  more  disastrously  will  she  make  felt 
the  influence  of  her  defects. 

Woman's  first  work  is  in  the  family,  but  the  task  there 
is  not  to  accentuate  the  difference  between  men  and 
women,  but  to  unify  both  sections  of  the  race — 

To  unify,  as  it  were,  the  minds  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
rather  than  allow  them  to  remain  in  different  spheres ;  to 
inspire  her  husband  with  a  desire  to  make  her  a  sharer  in 
his  conceptions  and  enterprises ;  to  seize  every  occasion  of 
participating,  within  the  measure  of  her  capacities,  in 
masculine  ambition  and  effort— such  should  be  the  first  step? 
henceforth  taken  by  a  woman  towards  a  future  where  her 
position  and  influence  will  be  duly  recognised  and  more 
accurately  marked. 

"  OUIDA'S  "  LATEST. 

Ouida  finds  a  theme  congenial  to  her  pen  in  Pierre 
Loti'8  book  on  Death  and  Pity.  She  revels  in  LotTs  love 
for  cats  and  dumb  animals,  and  after  quoting  many  pages 
with  ecstatic  exclamations  of  admiration,  she  lets  herself 
go  at  the  close  with  a  fierce  denunciation  of  all  those  who 
slay  living  things.  The  modem  world,  she  maintains,  is 
worse  than  the  old  world  in  its  universal  practice  of 
slaughter.   She  says : — 

To  sacrifice  for  experiment,  or  pleasure,  or  gain  all  the 
other  races  of  creation  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  precept  and 
example  from  the  thrones,  the  lecture-desks,  the  gun-rooms, 
and  the  laboratory- tables  of  the  World. 

The  gladiatorial  shows  of  Rome  might  be  more  brutal,  but 
were  at  least  more  manly  than  this  44  sport,"  which  is  the  only 
active  religion  of  the  so-called  44  God-serving  classes."  It  is 
hereditary,  like  scrofula. 

If  old  pictures  and  old  drawings  and  etchings  are  an] 
criterion  of  the  modes  of  life  of  their  own  day,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  animals  were  much  freer  and  much  more  in- 
timately associated  with  men  in  earlier  times  than  they  are 
now. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  George  Mackenzie,  writing  on  the  Mombasa  Rail- 
way, declares  that : — 

British  East  Africa,  if  but  properly  and  judiciously  taken 
in  hand,  will  prove,  and  that  shortly,  a  valuable  field  for  the 
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enterprise  and  commerce  of  this  country,  and  future  genera- 
tions will  have  cause  to  bless  the  statesmen  who  secured  to 
them  such  an  inheritance. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Pigott,  writing  on  "Japanese  Customs," 
goes  far  towards  proving  that  the  Japanese  are  the  most 
civilised  race  in  the  world,  if  the  following  definition  of 
civilisation  is  accepted : — 

Civilisation  means  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  some  form  of  satisfying  them  exists  everywhere  ; 
the  term,  as  we  understand  it,  has  come  to  mean  the  highest 
form  of  satisfaction  of  the  greatest  number  of  wants. 

On  the  whole,  after  reading  his  description  of  the 
innumerable  multiplicity  of  the  rules  by  which  Japanese 
life  is  governed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Western  barbarians 
mav  be  saved,  during  our  time  at  least,  from  being 
civilised  as  much  as  the  Japs.  Mr.  Swinburne  discourses 
upon  Richard  Brome,  one  of  the  forgotten  British 
dramatists,  and  Mr.  Mew  describes  Macchiavelli's  play, 
"  Mandragola,"  which  has  almost  passed  away  from  the 
memory  of  men.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Moulton's  article  on 
u  Old  Age  Pensions "  and  Mr.  Sickert's  eulogy  of  Mr. 
Whistler  in  another  place. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  good  number,  but  the 
articles  are  somewhat  oddly  arranged.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  who  has  the  firit  place  with  a  paper  entitled 
4'How  to  Federate  the  Empire,"  contributes  nothing 
more  than  a  re-statement  of  the  suggestions  which  he 
made  in  a  previous  number.  He  would  have  the  agents- 
general  or  the  high  commissioners  to  take  a  more  direct 
share  in  the  government  of  the  empire— a  very  sensible 
suggestion,  upon  which  I  took  the  opinions  of  all  the 
colonial  governors  and  ministers  as  far  back  as  1884 — 
and  he  would  put  a  differential  duty  on  foreign  wheat. 
This  last  suggestion  he  argues  would  not  increase  the 
price  of  bread. 

IN  PRAISE  OP  THE  PLATFORM. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  an  interesting  little  notice  of  Mr 
Jephson's  book  on  the  "  Hise  and  Progress  of  the  Plat- 
form." Mr.  Gladstone  says  the  three  Ps — Petition,  the 
Press,  and  the  Platform  constitute  the  great  securities  for 
popular  liberty,  and  at  the  present  time  the  platform  has 
got  the  best  of  it : — 

In  1868  and  1884,  the  cause  favoured  by  the  Platform  was 
also  that  of  the  Press.  In  1876-80  the  metropolitan  Press 
was  against  it ;  but  it  had  the  support  of  the  chief  provincial 
newspapers.  Most  of  all  have  the  circumstances  of  1886-92 
been  remarkable.  For  here,  while  the  Platform  has  worked 
predominantly  on  one  side,  the  large  majority  of  journals 
having  the  widest  circulation  have  taken  the  other  ;  while 
petitions  may  be  put  wholly  out  of  the  account.  If,  then, 
this  bad  been  a  contest  between  the  prevailing  forces  of  the 
Press  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Platform  on  the  other,  there 
seems  to  be  some  colour  given  to  the  opinion  that  the  Plat- 
form at  its  maximum  of  power  is  stronger  than  the  Press. 
For,  during  some  five  years,  over  a  hundred  Parliamentary 
elections  have  been  giving  no  inconsiderable  indication  of  the 
sense  of  the  people,  and  in  these  elections  a  balance  of  no 
less  than  twenty  seats  have  been  carried  over  from  the  side 
supported  by  the  Press  to  that  espoused  by  the  Platform. 

LADY  PAGETS  PLEA  FOE  VEGETARIANISM. 

Lady  Paget,  who  did  so  much  to  introduce  the  Mattei 
medicines  to  the  British  Public,  has  now  taken  up  the 
cudgels  in  favour  of  vegetarianism.  She  advocates  this 
on  the  grounds  of  humanity  and  also  on  the  ground  of 
health  :— 

It  is  certain  that  the  giving  up  of  animal  food  cures  many 
illnesses  which  no  medicines  can  reach.   Everybody  knows 


the  bad  effect  of  butcher's  meat  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  In 
affections  of  the  heart  it  is  often  the  only  remedy,  and  the 
wonderful  results  are  not  difficult  to  explain  in  a  case  where 
rest  often  means  cure,  if  one  reflects  that  whilst  the  meat- 
eater's  heart  has  seventy-two  beats  in  the  minute  the  vege- 
tarian's only  has  fifty-eight  beats,  therefore  20,000  beats  less 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  Insomnia  and 
nervousness  are  affected  in  the  same  way  ;  there  U  less  wear 
and- more  repose  in  the  constitution.  I  could  enumerate  many 
other  illnesses  in  which  vegetable  diet  does  marvels,  but  will 
only  mention  those  of  the  skin.  Most  vegetarians  have  un- 
usually clear  and  often  beautiful  complexions. 

LORD  LYTTON. 

Mr.  Blunt  pays  an  appreciative  tribute  to  the  late 
Lord  Lytton,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  his.  So  great  a 
friend,  indeed,  that L  •  ''.oes  not  see  the  absurdity  of  con- 
cluding his  article  by  declaring  him  to  be  "  the  brightest, 
best j  and  most  beloved  of  men."  Lord  Lytton  helped 
Mr.  Blunt  by  his  friendly  sympathy  at  a  crisis  in  his 
career,  and  Mr.  Blunt  does  well  to  be  grateful.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  confound  the  tribute  of 
a  sorrowing  friend  with  the  impartial  estimation  of  c, 
competent  judge.    Mr.  Blunt  says : — 

He  was  always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  essentially 
the  man  of  imagination,  of  feeling,  of  wit,  the  hunter  of  the 
ideal,  the  dreamer  of  romantic  dreams,  the  lyric  poet  he  was 
born.  As  such  he  will  live  in  his  written  works  long  after 
his  work  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist  shall  have  been 
forgotten.  Each  year  as  it  goes  by  will  withdraw  him 
politically  further  from  our  gaze  and  bring  him  as  a  poet 
nearer  to  us.  Then  we  may  expect  to  see  him  take  the  high 
rank  he  deserves. 

My  estimate  of  what  this  rank  will  be  is  that,  as  a  lyric 
poet,  the  position  given  him  will  be  next  among  his  con- 
temporaries after  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and  Rosetti.  He  has 
neither  Tennyson's  full  perfection  of  lyric  style  nor  Swin- 
burne's wealth  of  musical  rhetoric. 

*~  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  OUR  GIRLS. 

Miss  Collet  serves  up  statistics  concerning  the  number 
of  marriageable  women  which  she  has  already  arrayed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  The  following  are  her 
practical  suggestions : — 

The  two  things  which  struck  me  most  in  East  London  were 
the  amount  of  wasted  intelligence  and  talent  among  the 
girls  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  married  women.  A  secon- 
dary education  in  cooking,  cleaning,  baby  management,  laws 
of  health,  and  English  literature,  should  follow  that  of  the 
Board  School,  and  the  minimum  age  at  which  full  time 
may  be  worked  should  be  gradually  raised.  By  1905  no 
one  under  sixteen  should  be  working  for  an  employer  more 
than  five  hours  a  day,  and  all  half-timers  should  be  attend- 
ing afternoon  school. 

In  the  middle  classes  instead  of  supplementing  salaries 
and  so  lowering  the  id,  parents  should  help  their  daughters 
to  hold  out  for  salaries  sufficient  to  support  them,  should 
assist  them  in  making  themselves  more  efficient,  and  should 
help  them  to  make  provision  for  themselves  in  later  life, 
instead  of  making  self-support  impossible.  The  other,  that 
manufacturers  and  business  men  should  train  their  daughters 
as  they  train  their  sons.  The  better  organisation  of  labour 
should  open  a  wide  field  for  women,  if  they  will  only  consent 
to  go  through  the  routine  drudgery  and  hardship  that  men  have 
to  undergo.  An  educated  girl  who  goes  from  the  high  school 
to  the  technological  college  will  find  full  scope  for  any  talents 
she  may  possess.  As  designer,  chemist,  or  foreign  corre- 
spondent in  her  father's  factory,  she  could  be  more  helpful 
and  trustworthy  than  anyone  not  so  closely  interested  in  his 
success.  As  forewoman*  in  any  factory,  if  she  understood 
her  work,  she  would  be  far  superior  to  the  uneducated  man 
or  woman,  and  some  of  the  worst  abuses  in  our  factory 
system  would  be  swept  away 
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THE  BBITI8H  EMPIRE  AT  THE  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

Sir  Truman  Wood,  writing  on  Chicago  and  its  exhibition, 
sets  forth  the  urgent  need  for  our  being  adequately  repre- 
sented there.  Germany  is  voting  twice  as  much  money  as  our 
Government  propose  to  appropriate  for  British  exhibits, 
and.  Germany  is  not  doing  anything  like  as  much  as  France. 

Mexico  is  believed  to  have  made  the  largest  subvention  of 
any,  £150,000 ;  Brazil  next,  with  £120,000  ;  then  Japan, 
which  promises  £100,000.  According  to  the  latest  statements, 
foreign  Governments  have  already  promised  an  aggregate  sum 
of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  for  their  com- 
missions at  Chicago,  and  information  cannot  be  available  yet 
from  very  many  of  the  countries  likely  to  take  a  part. 

Fortunately  the  colonies  are  doing  something  to  make 
up  for  the  short  commons  of  the  mother  country,  but  it 
would  be  well  if  this  article  stirs  up  Mr.  Goschen  to  make 
a  more  adequate  allowance  for  the  representation  of  the 
mother  country  at  the  greatest  exhibition  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

The  colonies  have  already  voted  sums  equal  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  some  £100  000,  and  during  the  next  three  or  four 
months  we  shall  certainly  hear  of  these  amounts  being 
largely  increased.  Canada  and  New  South  Wales  are 
arranging  to  send  large  contributions,  so  are  the  Cape, 
Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  The 
Indian  Government  at  present  is,  most  unfortunately,  disin- 
clined to  participate,  and  no  doubt  the  trade  in  Indian  tea 
and  textiles  will  suffer  in  consequence. 

was  keats  killed  by  thb  Quarterly? 

Professor  David  Masson,  in  a  very  interesting  and 
judicial  paper,  demolishes  the  myth  that  the  Quarterly 
killed  Keats.  He  points  out  that  the  Quarterly  article 
was  a  wretched  little  thing,  only  four  pages  long,  which 
was  quite  milk  and  water  compared  with  the  savage  on- 
slaught that  had  appeared  previously  in  Blackwood,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
passage,  which  he  quotes : — 

We  venture  to  make  one  small  prophecy—that  his  book- 
seller will  no'u  a  second  time  venture  £50  on  anything  he  cm 
write.  It  is  a  better  and  a  wiser  thing  to  be  a  starved 
apothecary  than  a  starved  poet ;  so  back  to  the  shop.  Mr. 
John,  back  to  the  plasters,  pills,  and  ointment- boxes,  etc. 
But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  young  Sangrado,  be  a  little  more 
sparing  of  extenuatives  and  soporifics  in  your  practice  than 
you  have  been  in  your  poetry. 

There  is  no  contemporary  testimony  whatever  to  show 
that  Keats  suffered  a  single  night's  loss  of  sleep  from 
either  the  one  article  or  the  other. 

what  should  be  the  colour  of  railway  signals. 

Dr.  Wright  writing  on  "  Colour  Blindness  "  makes  two 
suggestions  for  the  avoidance  of  railway  accidents  due 
to  toe  colourblindness  of  the  engine  driver,  first : — 

The  installation  of  yellow  and  blue  as  signal  colours  in 
the  place  of  red  and  green.   This  would  be  ideally  perfect. 

Secondly,  if  this  is  impossible : — 

That  provision  should  be  made  that  the  red  employed  in 
signals  shall  be  in  all  cases  a  distinct  yellowish  red,  and  that 
the  green  shall  be  an  equally  distinct  blue  green.  If,  as 
seems  probable,  these  distinctions  iu  yellow  and  blue  can  be 
made  plain  enough  to  provide  for  the  ready  discrimination 
of  the  signals  even  in  the  most  aggravated  cases  of  colour- 
blindness, we  might  evidently  dispense  altogether  with 
colour- vision  examinations 

THE  CREDIT  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  Tasmanian  statistician,  writes  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Fortescue's  exposure  of  the  seamy  side  of 
Australian  finance,  in  an  article  which  is  as  packed  as 
full  of  figures  as  a  budget  speech.  In  the  course  of  this 
article,  which  I  canLot  profess  to  summarise,  he  declares 
he  has  shown  : — 

That  Mr.  Fortescue's  "  seamy  side  91  when  properly  looked 
into,  turns  out  to  be  no  44  seamy  side  "at  all ;  that  Austra- 


lasia's public  debt  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  relatively  or  absolutely ;  and  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  the  great  resources  that  empower  her 
to  discharge  all  the  obligations  connected  therewith;  and 
that,  in  this  respect,  her  financial  stability  is  even  more 
secure  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  may  still  be 
regarded  as  the  richest  country  in  Europe. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  New  Revieic  has  a  rather  good  programme.  Dr. 
Bamberger's  article  on  the  German  Emperor  is  noticed 
elsewhere.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  devotes  a  few  pages 
to  an  account  of  Miss  Lawloss's  last  novel, "  Grania :  The 
Story  of  an  Island/'  but  the  most  interesting  paper  in  this 
number  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  letters  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense  :— 

The  originals  have  been  found  among  the  manuscript 
treasures  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  where  the  whole 
literary  inheritance  of  Varnhagen  has  been  deposited  since 
his  death  in  the  year  1858. 

The  first  instalment  covers  the  period  from  1837  to 
1845,  a  tuna  when  Carlyle  was  busy  with  Cromwell 
There  are  many  passages  in  the  correspondence  that  are 
in  Carlyle's  best  style.  Here,  for  instance,  is  his  account 
of  London  at  a  time  when  London  was  only  half  the  size 
that  it  is  to-day  : — 

We  are  near  two  millions  in  this  city :  a  whole  continent  of 
brick,  overarched  with  our  smoke-canopy  which  rains  down 
sometimes  as  black  snow ;  and  a  tumult,  velocity,  and 
deafening  torrent  of  motion,  material  and  spiritual,  such  as 
the  world,  one  may  hope,  never  saw  before.  Profound  sad- 
ness is  usually  one's  first  impression.  After  months,  still 
more  after  years,  the  method  there  was  in  such  madness 
begins  a  little  to  disclose  itself. 

Always,  after  a  certain  length  of  time  spent  in  this 
enormous  never-resting  Babel  of  a  city,  there  rises  in  one  not 
a  wish  only,  but  a  kind  of  passion,  for  uttermost  solitude : 
were  it  only  some  black,  ever-desolate  moor,  where  nature 
alone  was  present,  and  manufacture  and  noise,  speech,  witty 
or  stupid,  had  never  reached. 

Professor  Tyndall's  article  on  "Coast  Protection  * 
refers  not  to  the  defence  of  our  shores  by  ironclad* 
and  torpedoes,  but  to  the  best  method  of  lighting 
lighthouses.  It  is  an  appeal  for  the  adoption  of  the 
"  Wigham  "  light  in  the  English  lighthouses.  He  main- 
tains that  the  present  condition  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
the  matter  of  lighthouses  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 
Mr.  Mallock  has  a  literary  article  entitled  "  Le  Style  et*t 
Fhomme"  the  moral  of  which  is  that  the  style 
is  the  man,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  the  man  of 
letters.  The  most  perfect  literary  style  is  the  style 
which,  while  conveying  most,  seems  to  be  least  Uterary. 

M.  Zola  concludes  his  papers  on  "  Three  Wars,"  and 
describes  the  early  months  of  the  Franco-German  war. 
It  is  very  powerful  and  vivid. 

The  second  part  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland's  paper  on 
"  How  Intemperance  has  been  Successfully  Combated," 
describes  Mr.  Horsley's  work  in  the  prisons,  Dr.  Paton's 
social  enterprises  in  Nottingham,  the  British  Workmen's 
Public  House  Movement,  and  the  efforts  of  many  other 
temperance  workers  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  George 
Howell,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Labour  Platform: 
Old  Style,"  replies  to  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Tillett,  who  are, 
he  says,  too  much  accustomed  in  their  writings  to  assume 
that,  "  Darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  thick  darkness 
the  minds  of  the  people,"  until  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  they  made  their  appearance.  Mr.  Lilly  publishes 
bis  paper  on  the  "  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,"  about 
which  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  not  altogether 
favourable  to  Mr.  Lilly,  at  least  in  those  regions  to  which 
he,  as  a  devout  Catholic,  looks  with  more  respect  than, 
possibly  the  ou tsiders.  r^r^r^\r> 
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NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Revieio  for  April  is  somewhat  a  good 
number  this  month.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hill  discourses  on 
the  "  Queen  in  Politics,"  apropos  of  the  controversy  with 
the  Speaker,  in  an  article  which  contrasts  very  dis- 
advanoageously  with  the  paper  by  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  writes  in  an  interesting  fashion  about  the 
tyranny  of  the  novel.  Novelists,  he  points  out,  are  the 
undisputed  tyrants  of  the  literary  world.  No  other 
authors  can  compete  with  them  in  their  hold  upon 
popular  favour.  He  warns  them,  however,  that  what 
may  be  called  the  novelist  dynasty  came  to  a  sudden 
crash  in  1830,  and  may  come  to  as  sudden  an  end  in  our 
time,  and  will  deserve  to  do  so,  unless  the  novelist  will 
make  himself  acquainted  with  something  of  the  general 
life  of  men.  Mr.  Gosse  thinks  that  the  only  living  novelist 
who  has  striven  to  give  a  large,  competent,  and  profound 
view  of  the  movements  of  life  is  M.  Zola.  Without  asking 
our  novelists  to  imitate  the  great  French  writer,  he 
implores  them  to  make  a  larger  study  ot  life  before 
undertaking  to  describe  it. 

Mr.  T.  K  Kebbel  has  an  article  on  the  "  Plough  and 
the  Platform/'  in  which  he  goes  perilously  near  to  the 
advocacy  of  universal  outdoor  relief.  He  points  out, 
what  is  quite  true,  that  the  rural  elector  is  perhaps  more 
deeply  stirred  by  the  Outdoor  Poor-Law  Relief  tnan  by 
the  Land  Question.  By  the  way  of  preparing  to  secure 
a  Conservative  majority  on  the  coming  election,  Mr. 
Kebbel  says : — 

Let  them  be  given  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  Con- 
servative party  are  in  favour  of  superannuation  allowances 
for  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  some  State  contribution  towards  the  improvement  of 
their  dwelling-houses. 

Mr.  George  Manners  gives  some  "Glimpses  at  the 
Game  Book  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,"  which  has  been 
kept  regularly  ever  since  1848,  with  an  account  of  the 
shooting  each  day.  One  of  the  heroes  of  this  game  book 
was  the  late  Mr.  Ferrand,  whom  we  now  learn  was  not 
only  a  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
his  time  and  an  expert  hunter,  but  was  also  a  great 
practitioner  with  the  long  bow.  Such  at  least  we  may 
infer  from  the  following  sample  of  the  kind  of  tale  witn 
which  he  used  to  amuse  his  hearers  : — 

"  I  was  once  out  for  a  walk  at  Belvoir  with  a  gun  in  my 
hand.  I  went  down  to  the  canal,  and  walked  a  little  way 
along  the  towing-path.  Suddenly  a  duck  got  up  out  of  some 
rushes.  I  fired,  and  killed  it.  At  the  same  moment  a  fish 
rose  in  the  water,  and  the  same  shot  that  killed  the  wild-duck 
killed  the  fish.  The  report  of  my  gun  going  off  frightened 
a  hare  which  was  lying  in  some  rough  stuff  by  the  bank  of  the 
canal.  She  jumped  up,  ran  backwards  between  my  legs, 
tripped  me  up ;  I  fell  on  her,  and  being  a  heavy  man,  killed 
her.   Thus,  sir,  in  one  shot,  I  killed  fish,  fur,  and  fowl ! :' 

Mr.  F.  Podmore  sets  forth  a  case  "  In  defence  of  Phan- 
tasms" in  an  article  which  is  a  little  less  sniffy  and 
sceptical  than  those  which  usually  emanate  from  his  pen. 
There  are  several  articles  on  plays  and  players,  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hodgson  has  made  a  somewhat  ambitious  effort  to 
describe  the  meeting  of  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  and 
Angel  Clare  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 


"  Colloquial  Italian  for  Travellers"  by  H.  Swan 
(David  Nutt.  Is.),  is  an  excellent  little  manual  specially 
adapted  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  know  something 
of  the  language  in  a  short  time  to  enjoy  a  trip.  The 
method  adapted  for  teaching  the  Italian  pronunciation 
is  practical  if  not  scientific. 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  entitled  "An  Unknown  Country,"  which  is 
written  by  A.  A.  Hayes,  and  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  'gnorance  of  America  which  prevails  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some  of  the  stories  which  he  tells  are  almost 
incredible,  and  I  specially  commend  his  account  of  the 
unsympathetic  treatment  accorded  to  American 
Episcopalians  by  the  English  Church  to  the  attention 
of  our  clergy.  The  incumbent  of  a  great  English 
charge  once  asked  Mr.  Hayes  if  the  Bishops  of  his 
church  were  elected  by  a  Congress.  On  another  occa- 
sion, in  a  parish  not  far  from  London,  he  heard  a  passionate 
appeal  for  a  collection  for  foreign  missions  in  order  to 
send  missionaries  to  America.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  rush  to  Chicago,  which  will  take  place  next  year 
will  tend  to  do  away  with  some  of  this  ignorance. 

Another  excellent  article  in  Westminster  is  by  Miss 
Matilda  M.  Blake,  entitled,  "The  Lady  and  the  Law." 
There  are  only  six  or  seven  pages,  but  it  is  packed  full  of 
matter  which  might  be  extended  into  a  volume,  which, 
with  authentic  illustrations  taken  from  actual  facts, 
would  do  more  to  revolutionise  the  law  than  anything- 
else  that  could  be  conceived.  But,  as  Miss  Blake  says, 
if  the  women  once  had  the  Parliamentary  vote,  the  long 
array  of  legal  injustices  would  soon  be  remedied. 

Another  article  in  the  Westminster  which  deserves 
special  attention  is  Mr.  Edmund  R.  Spearman's  very 
powerful  presentation  of  the  case  for  Newfoundland. 
He  calls  his  article  "  Sacrificing  the  First-born,"  and  his 
paper  is  a  vigorous  argument  leading  up  to  the  declara- 
tion that  we  should  deserve  to  be  wiped  away  from  the 
list  of  honourable  nations  if  we  do  not  stand  by  this 
island  in  this  first-born  colony  in  this  her  hour  of 
distress. 

Janetta  Newton  Robinson  has  an  elaborate  "  Study  of 
Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,"  and  there  are  two  other 
articles,  a  review  of  Molinari  "  On  Church  and  State," 
and  M.  Fouillee  on  "Education  and  Heredity,"  which 
are  worth  reading. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

There  is  a  useful  and  interesting  and  informatory 
article  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison  in  Blackwood  on  "  Our 
Army,"  in  which  he  embodies  the  suggestions  which 
commend  themselves  to  him  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  army.  He  advocates  that  all  stoppages 
should  be  done  away  with,  that  the  soldier  should  be 
completely  clothed  and  fed,  and  should  receive  his  actual 
pay  without  any  deductions  whatever.  He  would  also 
take  steps  to  secure  the  employment  of  soldiers  in 
Government  service,  if  possible,  on  quitting  the  service. 
He  pleads  strongly  for  the  use  of  conscription  to 
strengthen  the  militia,  a  course  which  he  thinks  would 
indirectly  be  of  advantage  to  the  volunteers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  Blackwood  if 
that  upon  "  Personal  Names,"  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
who  quotes  the  following  extraordinary  entry  from  the 
baptismal  register  of  Waldron  : — 

Flie-fornication,  the  bace  sonne  of  Catren  Andrewes,  bapt. 
ye  17th  Desemb.,  1609. 

This  is  a  case  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  at  least  of  one  generation. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Montrose  and  Dr. 
Gardiner "  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  great  Cavalier, 
which  is  written  with  much  more  sympathy  than  Dr. 
Gardiner  was  capable  of  showing.  The  writer  does  not 
hesitate  to  avow  himself  a  Royalist  of  the  old  type  even 
to-day. 
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It  seems  not  impossible  that  Montrose's  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity of  strong,  responsible,  personal  government  may,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  become  part  of  the  political  creed  of  the 
majority  of  thoughtful  men.  When  popular  government  has 
had  its  full  fling,  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  English- 
men may  be  glad  to  exchange,  if  they  can,  the  rule  of  the 
ignorant,  unstable,  irresponsible  multitude  for  some  such 
kingship  as  that  under  which  they  grew  into  a  great  and 
prosperous  nation. 

The  good  doctor,  who  photographs  new-born  babies  hang- 
injg  to  walking-sticks,  lookinglike  little  apes,  would  read 
with  delight  the  paper  on  "  The  Child  and  the  Savage," 
which  maintains  that  the  habits  of  young  children  when 
romping,  especially  when  tickled,  carry  us  back  to  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  animals  Every  baby  shows  a 
reversion  to  primitive  man,  and  babies  pre  very  much  lil^e 
animals  also  in  their  utter  indifference  tc  the  sunering  of 
their  fellow-babies.  The  article  on  "a  he  History  of 
Small  Holdings"  is  calculated  to  somewhat  damp  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Chaplin  s  Allotments  Bill  is 
being  received.  The  history  of  Small  Holdings,  says  the 
writer,  teaches  us  that  we  cannot  honestly  recommend 
them  unless  we  are  prepared  occasionally,  in  the  interest 
of  society,  to  dispense  with  Political  Economy. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Thb  Cosmopolitan  promises  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of 
all  the  illustrated  magazines  of  the  world.  The  finish  of 
the  pictures  is  exceeded  by  no  other  American  magazine. 
The  current  number  is  exceedingly  good  It  opens  with  a 
copiously-illustrated  paper  on  "  Genoa,  the  Home  of  Colum- 
bus," by  Murat  Halstead.  Among  other  excellently-illus- 
trated articles  may  be  mentioned  one  on  "  Torpedoes  in  Coast 
Defence,"  another  on  the  "Homes  of  the  Renaissance,"  a 
third  on  "  The  Romance  of  Old  Shoes,"  which  gives  quite 
an  astonishing  variety  of  historical  shoes,  and  there  is  also  a 
pleasant  paper  on  "  The  Crew  of  a  Trans- Atlantic  Liner." 
Among  the  other  articles  which  are  not  illustrated,  the  first 
place  belongs  to  Madame  DavidofFs  somewhat  unfriendly 
paper  on  "  Count  Tolstoi."  The  following  is  an  anecdote 
of  a  visit  paid  by  an  enthusiastic  princess  and  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Empress  to  the  Russian  philsopher : — 

He  was  at  home,  as  was  also  his  wife,  and  the  enthusiasts 
were  kindly  received  and  invited  to  dinner.   To  dinner  then 

they  stayed,  and  Princess  occupied  the  place  of  honour 

at  Tolstoi's  right  hand.  About  twenty- five  people  sat  down 
to  dinner,  including  some  ten  01  more  of  the  Tolstoi  chil- 
dren, with  governesses,  preceptors,  etc.  Scarcely  were  they 
all  seated  before  Tolstoi  turned  to  Princess  (who  is  ex- 
tremely slender)  and  in  an  audible  voice  reproved  her  for  wear- 
ing corsets  and  lacing.  Princess  ,  not  a  little  con  fused, 

faltered  forth  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  she  did  not  lace,  but 
it  was  of  no  use.  A  long  tirade  followed  upon  simplification, 
the  mission  of  women,  her  duties  to  posterity,  the  require- 
ments of  health  and  the  absurdity  of  false  modesty— all  this 
in  terms  which  might  have  been  applied  to  a  brood  mare  on 
a  stock-raising  farm.  The  dinner  came  to  an  end  at  last, 
and  then  the  entire  company  defiled  all  through  the  ground 
floor  of  the  house  in  a  solemn  procession.  In  the  evening 
the  enthusiasts  bade  an  adieu,  which  is  likely  to  be  an  eternal 
one>  to  their  hosts,  and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  sadder, 
but  wiser  by  the  loss  of  an  illusion. 

Cora  Maynard  writes  on  "The  Theatre  of  To-Day," 
and  pleads  in  her  article  that  the  stage  should  boldly 
grapple  with  the  sociological,  psychological,  moral  ana 
spiritual  questions  which  are  moving  men's  souls  to  the 
centre.  A  German  baroness,  American  born,  writes  on  the 
"  Marriage  of  American  Girls  to  German  Noblemen,"  in 
order  to  strongly  advise  American  girls  to  marry  any- 
body but  a  German.  The  suppressed  life  of  a  German 
woman  is  enough  to  kill  a  girl  reared  in  the  freer  air  of 
the  American  Republic. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN. 

Thb  North  American  Review  for  March  is  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  American  topics.  The  only  exceptions 
are  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  paper  on  the  Olympian 
Religion  and  the  Belgian  Minister's  article  on  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Conference. 

THE  ISSUE  OP  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

^  The  first  place  in  the  Review  is  devoted  to  a  sympo- 
sium on  this  subject.  The  three  principal  questions  in  the 
public  mind  are  declared  to  be  the  Tariff,  the  Finances, 
and  the  Franchise.  The  Republicans  are  for  protection, 
the  Democrats  for  Free  Trade ;  the  Republicans  will  stand 
for  liberal  expenditure,  the  Democrats  for  economy ;  the 
Republicans  will  demand  measures  to  secure  fair  and  free 
elections  in  the  South,  the  Democrats  will  ask  that  the 
South  shall  continue  to  bulldoze  its  negroes  as  much  as  it 
sees  good  in  its  own  eyes.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
force  the  Silver  question,  but  opinions  differ  too  widely  for 
it  to  be  a  dividing  issue  between  the  two  parties.  The 
encouragement  of  the  American  Marine  is  another  pro- 
posal wliich  will  be  much  discussed.  The  net  effect  of 
looking  over  the  articles  of  these  writers  is  that  the  issue 
will  turn  more  upon  the  Tariff  than  anything  else. 

In  connection  with  this  symposium  may  be  read  the 
two  papers  for  and  against  a  Iberal  expenditure  of  public 
money  which  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Reed,  the  ex- 
Speaker,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Holman,  who  is  an  advocate  of 
economy. 

DO  AMERICANS  LIVE  TOO  PAST  P 

Dr.  Edison  thinks  they  do  and  maintains  that 
Americans  are  developing  their  brains  and  nerves  at  the 
expense  of  their  bodies.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
women.  He  attributes  much  of  the  strain  which  is 
breaking  down  the  physique  of  both  men  and  women  to 
magazines  and  newspapers.  The  morning  paper  devours 
a  large  part  of  the  nervous  force  which  ought  to  be 
derived  from  the  breakfast.  To  save  the  Americans  from 
running  too  much  to  brain  he  insists  upon  more  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs  and  chest  weights. 

THE  DEGENERATION  OP  TAMMANY. 

In  the  last  month's  number  of  the  Review  Mr.  Richard 
Croaker  praised  Tammany  to  the  skies.  In  the  present 
number  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  sets  forth  the  other  side 
of  the  shield.  Mr.  Eaton  maintains  that  Tammany  has 
been  the  curse  of  New  York : — 

The  worst  that  has  been  done  is  the  work  of  Tammany. 
It  has  caused  the  Civil  Service  Law  to  be  more  feebly 
enforced  in  New  York  than  in  Boston  or  Washington.  The 
aldermen  who  took  bribes  for  a  Broadway  railroad  charter 
were  all  Tammanyites.  It  has  prevented  New  York  from 
having  a  ballot  reform  nearly  as  effective  as  that  of  other 
States.  Combining  with  the  grog-shop  keepers,  Tammany 
has  prevented  excise  reform  in  New  York ;  and  bills  it  has 
now  pending  at  Albany  threaten  the  most  salutary  restric- 
tions, and  may  open  Sundays  and  midnights  to  grog-shop 
debauchery.  The  fear  of  Tammany  methods  and  of  those  who 
imitate  them  drove  the  World's  Fair  to  Chicago. 

THE  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

Director-General  Davis  describes  the  plan  upon  which 
the  exhibition  has  been  organised.  One  of  the  great 
features  of  the  show  will  be  a  historical  representation  of 
all  methods  of  transportation  from  the  earhest  times 
down  to  the  present  day.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  exhibition  will  surpass  its  pre- 
decessors, we  see  that  the  wall  space  which  is  devoted  to 
fine  arts  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  was  120,000  square 
feet,  the  Government  of  France  will  alone  cover  75,000 
square  feet  at  Chicago.  The  largest  of  the  buildings  in 
the  exhibition  will  be  that  devoted  to  machinery  and  the 
liberal  arts  it  will  cover  a  space  of  thirty-one  acres. 
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wanted:  an  international  monetary  conference. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Springer  pleads  for  the  summoning  of  this 
conference  of  some  200  or  800  delegates  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  bi-metaliwn  as  a  rule  of  the  world.  He 
admits  that  some  of  the  great  European  governments 
would  not  send  representatives,  but  he  thinks  that  if  the 
Latin  nations  of  America  and  Europe  could  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  the  question,  the  other  nations  would  sooner 
or  later  come  in. 

THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  JAMAICA. 

Lady  Blake  has  a  bright  and  picturesque  article  upon 
the  Higlilands  of  Jamaica  which  gives  a  very  pleasant  ac- 
count of  what  she  hopes  will  become  ere  long  the  health 
resort  and  the  playground  for  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  The  Jamaican  Mountains,  she  maintains,  are  not 
only  one  of  the  loveliest,  but  also  one  of  the  healthiest 
spots  in  God's  creation.  To  the  botanist  it  is  a  simple 
paradise  ;  the  entomologist  finds  new  wonders  at  every 
turn.  The  moths  are  so  wonderful  and  so  large  that  they 
have  to  be  shot  with  a  collecting  gun  charged  with  sand. 
There  are  plenty  of  scorpions,  but  unlike  the  scorpions  of 
other  countries  they  never  sting  unless  they  are  molested. 

A  PLEA  FOR  FREE  SHIPS. 

Captain  John  Codman  replies  to  Mr.  Cramp,  who 
argued  in  favour  of  the  bounty  system  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Heview.  Captain  Codman  believes  that  Congress 
will  pass  a  Free  Ship  Bill,  and  that  perhaps  the  Senate 
and  President  may  allow  it  to  become  law ;  in  any  case, 
he  does  not  believe  there  is  any  chance  of  a  bounty  being 
adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  American  ship  build- 
ing, the  hope  of  which  paralyses  the  American  ship  builders 
to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  present  moment,  although 
there  are  236  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  a  million, 
running  from  New  York  across  the  Atlantic,  they  are  all 
under  foreign  flags,  even  those  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  stock  is  owned  by  American  capitalists. 

THE  TRADE  WITH  CHILI. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis,  writing  on  "  Our  Commercial  Rela- 
tions with  Chili,"  says  that  three-fourths  of  the  Chilian 
export  trade  goes  to  Great  Britain,  and  very  little  goes 
to  the  UniteaStates.  Germany  is  the  only  serious  rival 
of  Great  Britain  in  Chili.  In  Valparaiso  English  is  spoken 
almost  as  commonly  as  Spanish.  The  cities  along  the 
coast  are  so  largely  populated  with  English  subjects  that 
in  case  of  war  England  would  suffer  more  than  Chili. 
Chili  indeed  has  become  almost  an  English  colony,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  there  will  ever  be  any  considerable 
amount  of  commerce  between  Chili  and  the  United  States. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  leading  magazine  publishes  two 
articles  by  the  same  pen  in  the  same  number.  This 
achievement  falls  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Julian  Ralph  in 
Harper's  for  April.  He  writes  not  only  upon  "  Western 
Municipalities,  but  also  upon  "  Lake  Superior. "  His 
copiously  illustrated  paper  on  this  brother  to  the  sea  gives 
a  very  vivid  account  of  that  great  lake  which,  although 
in  the  height  of  summer  is  so  cold  that  no  one  can  swim 
in  it  for  any  length  of  time,  is  never  frozen  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  Harper's  also  contains  an  article  by 
Guido  Biagi  on  the  "  Last  Days  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
with  illustrations  of  the  scene  of  cremation  and  portraits 
of  the  eight  surviving  witnesses  of  the  melancholy  cere- 
mony. The  writer  has  collected  some  unpublished 
documents,  and  publishes  them,  with  the  statements  of 
the  survivors. 


THE  ARENA. 

I  quote  elsewhere  the  most  remarkable  story  of  Mr. 
Savage's  paper  on  "  Psychical  Research  "  and  a  stanza  or 
two  from  Miss  Nelly  Booth  Simmons'  "  Battle  Hymn  of 
Labour. "  The  rest  of  the  number  is  somewhat 
monotonous,  the  editor's  strenuousness  leading  him  to 
harp  almost  exclusively  upon  two  strings — Socialism  and 
Religion  Professor  Buchanan's  paper  on  44  Full-orbed 
Education  "  maintains 

By  ethical  education  crime  can  be  abolished,  as  by 
industrial  education  pauperism  and  poverty  may  be  abolished, 
and  by  hygienic  education  pestilence  and  premature  death 
may  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  barbarisms. 

AN  IMPEACHMENT  OF  AMERICAN  CIVILISATION. 

General  J.  B  Weaver,  in  his  article  entitled  "The 
Threefold  Contention  of  Industry,"  pleads  for  the  control 
of  the  currency,  the,  railways,  and  the  telegraphs  in  the 
interests  of  labour.  They  are  at  present,  he  says, 
monopolised  by  the  capitalist  with  the  results  which  he 
describes  in  the  following  passage : — 

Our  money,  our  facilities  for  rapid  interstate  traffic,  the 
telegraph,  —  the  three  subtle  messengers  of  our  intensified 
and  advanced  civilisation,— all  appropriated  and  dominated 
by  private  greed ;  wage  labour  superseded  by  the  invention 
of  machinery,  and  the  cast-off  labourer  forbidden  to  return  to 
the  earth  and  cultivate  it  in  his  own  right;  population 
rapidly  increasing ;  highways  lined  with  tramps ;  cities  over- 
crowded and  congested  ;  rural  districts  mortgaged  to  the 
utmost  limit,  and  largely  cultivated  by  tenants  ;  crime 
extending  its  cancerous  roots  into  the  very  vitals  of  society  ; 
colossal  fortunes  rising  like  Alpine  ranges  alongside  of  an 
ever  -  widening  and  deepening  abyss  of  poverty ;  usury 
respectable  and  God's  law  cont  Armed  ;  corporations  formed 
by  thousands  to  crowd  out  individuals  in  the  sharp  com- 
petition for  money,  and  the  trust  to  drive  weak  corporations 
to  the  wall. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  Walter  Clark  has  a  paper  on  the  same 
lines  which  advocates  the  taking  over  of  the  telegraphs 
and  telephones  by  the  State. 

THE  FARMERS*  ALLIANCE  AND  ITS  LEADERS. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  deserting  for  a  time  the  more 
familiar  field  of  fiction,  writes  on  the  "  Alliance  Wedge  in 
Congress/'  It  is  a  paper  illus..^ted  with  nine  portraits 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Farmers'  Ai.~ance  and  contains  many 
interesting  details  of  a  personal  and  biographical 
character.  Mr.  Garland  believes  greatly  in  the  Farmers' 
Alliance.    He  says : — 

There  seems  approaching  a  great  periodic  popular  up- 
heaval similar  to  that  of  '61.  Everywhere  as  I  went  through 
the  aisles  of  the  House  I  saw  it  and  heard  it.  The  young 
Democrats  were  almost  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
domineering  policy  of  the  old  legislators.  The  Republicans 
were  apprehensive,  almost  desperate.  Place-holders  were 
beginning  to  tremble ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  the  men  who 
were  advocating  right  and  justice  iustead  of  policy  sat  eager, 
ready  for  the  struggle. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  CHRIST. 

Mr.  Henry  Wood,  in  a  paper  on  "  Revelation  Through 
Nature,"  maintains  that : — 

In  Jesus,  the  Christ,  was  the  supreme  demonstration  of  the 
identity  in  man,  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  type. 

While  Mr.  Charles  Schroder,  writing  on  "  Buddhism 
and  Christianity,"  maintains  that  the  doctrine  of  re-incar- 
nation is  quite  as  much  Christian  as  Buddhistic  : — 

That  Christ's  teachings  can  be  reconciled  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  re-incarnation  is  clear,  and  also  how  thoroughly 
such  a  reconciliation  is  based  on  Truth  and  Justice  Re -in- 
carnation and  gradual  progression  or  retrogression,  according 
as  our  life  is  eood  or  evil,  offers  the  only  rational  and  pos- 
sible explanation  for  this  otherwise  inexplicable  earth- 
existence. 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  articles  on  44  The  Education  of  the  Future,"  "  4 
Case  of  Good  City  Government,"  and  "Authors'  Com- 
plaints and  Publishers'  Profits  "  are  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

POLITICAL  CORRUPTION  IN  MARYLAND. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  gives  a  terrible  account  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Maryland,  where  it  seems  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  hope  for  an  honest  election.  The  worst 
evU  seems  to  be  the  scandalous  character  of  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  elections  :  — 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  frequently  all  considerations  of 
moral  character  or  public  credit  are  disregarded  in  filling 
these  highly  responsible  positions.  In  1883  two  of  the  judges 
of  election,  a  few  days  before  they  would  otherwise  have 
served  as  such  at  the  polls,  committed  a  murder,  for  which 
they  are  now  serving  a  long  term  in  the  penitentiary ;  and  one 
of  the  supervisors  of  elections  for  that  year,  when  asked 
whether  they  would  be  removed,  replied,  in  substance,  that  it 
depended  upon  whether  they  were  or  were  not  committed  to 
jail.  Had  they  been  released  on  bail,  they  would  have  been 
thought  good  enough  judges  of  election  for  Baltimore.  Some 
thirteen  such  officers  were  convicted,  during  the  ensuing  year, 
of  the  grossest  frauds  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duties.  All 
of  them  were  pardoned,  after  serving  a  few  months  of  the 
sentences  they  received,  by  the  governor. 

THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Leech,  the  director  of  the  Mint,  asks  the  question 
whether  free  coinage  would  bring  European  silver  to 
America,  and^although  he  is  a  bi-metallist  he  thinks  that 
free  silver  would  be  most  disastrous : — 

I  should  deplore  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  free  silver 
coinage,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  a  measure  not  favoured 
by  any  bi-metallist  of  repute,  and  will  only  add  to  our 
financial  embarrassments  and  relieve  Europe  of  its  em- 
barrassments. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bland,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Coinage,  writing  on  "  Free  Coinage  and  an 
Elastic  Currency,"  concludes  in  exactly  the  opposite 
strain,  as  follows : — 

The  gold  craze  has  gone  to  the  last  extremity.  Another 
strain  and  the  end  of  this  conspiracy  will  come.  The  blanket 
is  too  short  and  too  narrow;  it  will  not  go  round.  Free 
coinage  will  give  an  increased  use  for  silver  and  a  propor- 
tionate decreased  demand  for  gold.  This  will  cause  the  one 
perceptibly  to  rise  and  the  other  to  fall,  until  the  parity  is 
practically  restored. 

WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SHOULD  BE. 

Professor  David  Swing,  discussing  the  various  kinds  of 
Sundays  whioh  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  maintains 
that  the  American  Sunday  must  be  something  better  than 
anything  that  has  previously  been  known  :  — 

Any  nation  or  state,  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will 
compel  labour  to  cease,  will  close  saloon,  race-track,  the  fight- 
ing-ring, will  close  all  gates  that  are  infernal,  and  will  fling 
open  gates  of  a  celestial  quality  so  far  as  they  are  possessed 
by  our  defective  civilisation.  All  these  uses  of  Sunday  fall 
under  the  head  of  education — the  education  a  state  may 
order  and  protect.  It  may  be  called  the  civil  salvation  and 
should  resemble  that  of  the  Church  in  being  free  to  all. 

The  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  European  Sunday 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  only  a  calamity.  Such  a  day  in- 
tensifies passions  the  Sunday  was  designed  to  abate.  It 
doubles  the  opportunity  of  both  vice  and  crime.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  great  times  will  produce  thoughtful  men  ; 
and  that  by  the  aid  of  the  great  volume  of  human  experi- 
ence and  the  new  power  of  a  reason  greatly  awakened,  there 
shall  be  deduced  a  Sunday  which  shall  be  full  of  rest,  of 
education,  of  morals  and  happiness  for  the  people  of  a  most 
noble  republic. 


A  PLEA  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

Col.  A.  A  Pope  maintains  that  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  for  civilising  and  developing  the  United  States  is 
the  construction  of  roads,  and  in  order  to  promote  this 
desirable  end  he  makes  the  following  suggestion  : — 

I  would  have  each  State  by  a  legislative  enactment  do  at 
once  two  or  three  things  in  the  direction  of  this  movement, 
viz.,  procure  and  disseminate  information  by  establishing  a 
bureau  where  the  facts  relating  to  the  expense,  mechanical 
construction,  care,  durability,  use  and  extent  of  the  different 
kinds  of  roads  shall  be  known  and  ascertained ;  then  I  would 
have  some  kind  of  State  supervision  and  advisory  assistance 
by  a  competent  engineer  or  engineers  appointed  by  the  State 
in  aid  of  road  and  bridge  building  and  repairing  upon 
scientific  principles  and  upon  a  comprehensive  and  economical 
plan  for  the  whole  State ;  thirdly,  I  would  have  the  State 
either  own  or  control  and  maintain  some  through  highways, 
connecting  the  principal  towns  in  the  State,  and  connecting 
these  with  the  principal  towns  of  neighbouring  States,  where 
they  are  most  needed,  either  for  public  exigencies  or  for  the 
greatest  general  use. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

General  Alexander,  writing  on  the  Industrial  Pro- 
gress of  the  South/'  declares  that  the  Southern  States 
offer  better  opportunities  for  the  investor  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Speaking  of  the  South,  he  says  :  — 

An  empire  in  extent,  her  lands  are  still  not  one-half 
occupied.  Her  population  per  square  mile  averages  about 
one-third  that  of  the  average  Northern  State,  and  but 
one-fifth  that  of  the  more  populous  ones.  The  sole  con- 
dition which  now  prevents  a  large  immigration,  both 
from  abroad  and  from  the  North-western  States,  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  open  in  the  South,  is 
ignorance  of  the  situation.  Such  ignorance  cannot  be  of 
long  duration.  Briefly,  there  is  not  elsewhere  upon  the  globe 
a  territory  open  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  such  varied 
and  great  resources  and  such  propitious  and  easy  conditions 
of  life  and  labour,  so  abundantly  supplied  with  rivers,  har- 
bours, and  with  lines  of  railroad  transportation,  or  so  well 
located  to  command  the  commerce  of  both  hemispheres. 

THE  INTERCONTINENTAL  RAILWAY  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Courtenay  de  Kalb  discusses  the  great  project  of 
connecting  North  and  South  America  by  a  trunk  line 
through  Central  America.    He  says  : — 

The  greatest  railroad  project  since  the  building  of  the  Union 
Pacific  is  that  which  contemplates  the  union  of  the  three 
Americas— a  Pan-American  railway.  If  constructed  it  will 
secure  to  the  United  States  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
world;  but  the  sums  required  for  this  mighty  engineering 
work  would  be  so  vast  that  financiers  inquire  how,  and  upon 
what  terms,  the  funds  could  be  obtained.  The  method  of 
development  which  has  prevailed  in  South  America,  and 
which  has  operated  so  far  that  only  2,900  miles  in  such  a  line 
remain  unoccupied  by  eAi&i.jg  roads  and  concessions,  may 
give  the  answer. 

There  is  one  point  in  his  paper  which  is  rather  striking, 
and  that  is  that  in  which  he  contrasts  the  cost  per  mile  of 
English-made  railways  in  South  America  and  those  made 
by  American  engineers  : — 

Whereas  the  English  railways  in  South  America  have  cost 
from  33,000  to  54,000  dols.  a  mile,  the  great  and  difficult 
Southern  Railway  of  Peru,  built  by  an  American,  cost  only 
18,000  dols.  a  mile.  If  the  railroads  of  Columbia  and  Ecuador 
are  constructed  by  our  engineers  they  will  require  less  traffic 
for  their  maintenance,  and  can  be  the  sooner  built. 

The  only  other  article  in  the  Review  is  Prof.  John 
Earle's  study  of  English,  which  is  based  upon  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  based  on  recent  examination 
papers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 
The  number  for  March  1st  contains,  besides  M. 
Anatole  Lwroy-Beaulieu's  third  article  on  "  The  Papacy, 
Socialism,  and  Democracy,"  and  M.  G.  Vallbert's  criticism 
of  the  Emperor  William's  policy,  an  interesting  archaeo- 
logical paper  by  M.  Gaston  Boissier  on  the  "  Secular 
Games  of  Augustus." 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  OLD  ROME. 

These  games— chiefly  known  hitherto  as  having  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  Horace's  "Carmen  Seculare " — have 
had  fresh  light  thrown  on  them  by  a  set  of  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  1890-91,  which,  though  in  a  very  fragmentary 
condition,  have  been  pieced  together  and  interpreted  with 
tolerable  completeness  by  Professor  Mommsen.  The 
ritual  and  ceremonies  to  be  followed  in  the  games  are 
given  in  the  inscriptions,  which  thus  form  a  valuable  com- 
mentary on  Horace's  poems.  It  appears  that  the  Secular 
Games,  supposed  to  take  place  every  hundred  years, 
were  not  celebrated  with  unfailing  regularity.  The  last 
celebration  of  any  importance  was  in  248,  under  Septimus 
Severus,  and  was  one  of  unheard-of  magnificence.  A 
thousand  pairs  of  gladiators  fought,  and  a  number  of 
rare  wild  beasts  were  exhibited  in  the  Colosseum.  It  was 
about  the  greatest  slaughter  of  men  and  animals  that  had 
ever  been  seen.  But  the  most  extraordinary  point  about 
the  whole  thing  is  that  the  Emperor,  who  presided  at  the 
ceremony,  sacrificing  a  white  bull  to  J upiter,  and  a  sow  to 
the  Earth  Goddess,  was  an  Arab  by  birth,  the  son  of  a 
robber  chief,  and  believed  neither  in  Jupiter  nor  in  the 
Earth  Goddess— being  in  all  probability  a  Christian.  The 
whole  paper  is  extremely  readable,  and  full  of  interesting 
historical  information. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

M.  Gaston  Deschamps  contributes  a  delightful  article 
on  life  at  Athens,  which  he  finds  extremely  pleasant, 
though  Western  civilisation  and  Greek  patriotism, 
feverishly  anxious  to  be  rid  of  everything  Turkish,  have 
destroyed  much  of  the  picturesqueness  of  old  days.  The 
mid-March  number  concludes  the  novel  of  "Le  Journal 
-de  Mdlle.  de  Sommers,"  a  pleasant  chronicle  of  French 
country-house  life,  ending  unexpectedly  in  a  tragedy. 

M.  George  Durny  contributes  a  historical  article 
on  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  he  dwells  on  the 
influence  exercised  between  1790  and  1793  by  the  Jacobin 
Club  of  Toulon.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  network  of  revolutionary  societies,  affiliated  to  the 
central  club  at  Paris,  which  covered  France,  and  re- 
cently discovered  documents  have  shown  how  completely 
it  dominated  the  city.  Some  of  these  documents  are 
curious — for  instance,  the  letter  addressed  to  the  munici- 
pality, in  unformed  school-boy  writing,  by  the  boys  of  the 
Toulon  College ;  and,  still  more,  that  sent  to  the  mayor 
in  1790  by  the  inmates  of  tne  convict  prison. 

THE  GERMAN  NOVEL. 

M.  LeVy-Briihl  discusses  the  state  of  contemporary 
literature  in  Germany,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  German  novel  is  a  failure.  The  German  intellect 
runs  to  metaphysics  rather  than  to  what  is  known  as 
psychology  proper,  in  which  the  French  excel. 
In  poetry  their  genius  is  lyric,  given  rather  to  the 
expression  of  vague  and  foundless  emotions  than  to  the 
rendering  of  visible  images.  The  novel  and  the  drama 
are  "  psychology  in  action."  On  the  other  hand,  music, 
according  to  Schopenhauer,  is  metaphysics  become 
perceptible,  and  in  music,  accordingly,  the  Germans 
excel.  The  best  German  novelists  of  the  present  day — 
Freytag.  Speielhagen,  Huyn — were  already  well  known 
before  1870.  Scarcely  any  worth  mentioning  have  come 
up  since. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  Xouvelle  Revue  for  March  1st,  opens  with  the  first 
part  of  an  unpublished  journal,  written  by  Jules  Michelet, 
the  historian,  on  a  tour  through  French  Flanders  and 
Belgium,  in  1837-1840.  A  note  informs  us  that  the  journal 
was  originally  sent,  in  the  form  of  letters,  to  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Orleans,  Michelet 's  pupils  in  history.  They  are 
full  of  picturesque  description,  history,  and  art  criticism. 

ARE  CROWDS  HYPNOTIZED? 

Dr.  Lombroso  contributes  a  short  paper,  in  which  he 
demonstrates  that  there  is  a  peculiar  magnetism  in  crowds, 
which  renders  them  open  to  suggestions  of  crime  and 
violence  ;  and  explains  most  revolutionary  crimes  as  com- 
mitted by  people  in  a  more  or  less  hypnotic  state.  This 
explains  why  some  of  the  worst  horrors  have  not  been  the 
work  of  habitual  criminals.  He  quotes  another  authority  to 
prove  that  a  crowd  is  a  soil  in  which  the  microbe  of  evil 
developes  easily,  and  the  microbe  of  good  dies  almost 
always  for  want  of  favourable  conditions,"  and  that  in 
a  crowd  the  good  elements  are  eliminated  and  the  bad 
multiplied  by  a  mathematically  unerring  law.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  want  of  moral  courage — men  being 
ashamed  to  show  their  better  feelings— partly  to  leal 
hypnotic  suggestion,  which  in  this  article  is  made  to  do 
duty  to  an  extraordinary  extent — as  it  is  supposed  to 
explain  even  the  fact  that  a  pupil  learns  faster  from  a 
favourite  teacher. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  FAMINE. 

M.  Simon  Var  takes  occasion  to  attack  Count  Tolstoi 
apropos  of  the  Russian  Famine.  He  praises  the  Count's 
exertions  in  the  relief  of  distress,  but  points  out  that 
the  distress  is  the  direct  result,  if  not  of  Tolstois 
teaching,  at  least  of  a  course  Df  conduct  in  complete 
accordance  with  it — inaction  and  content  with  things 
as  they  are.  Agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb; 
in  many  places  the  rich  corn-lands  are  almost  ex- 
hausted through  having  been  cropped  over  and  over  again 
without  manuring,  which  the  peasant  thinks  a  sinful 
interference  with  the  course  of  nature.  The  wooden 
ploughs  and  other  primitive  instruments  which  Count 
Tolstoi  has  insisted  on  using  on  his  own  estate  cannot 
possibly  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  nation.  The 
Russian  peasant,  says  M.  Var,  needs  no  exhortation  to 
unselfishness,  charity,  compassion.  What  he  does  nued 
are  the  virtues  of  thrift  and  foresight,  which  have  always 
been  denounced  by  Count  Tolstoi,  but  the  want  of  which 
has  had  such  disastrous  results. 

M.  Sdnechel  has  an  interesting  article  on  "  Ostrich 
Farming  in  Algeria."  The  mid-March  number  of  the 
Revue  contains  a  remarkable  paper,  which  we 
have  noticed  more  fully  on  another  page,  "  La  Mort 
de  Paris,"  the  conclusion  of  Michelet's  Flemish 
diary,  and  a  plea  for  the  Franco -Russian  alliance 
from  a  Russian  point  of  view,  by  a  writer  who  signs 
himself  "  A  Hermit  of  the  Lord  *  : — "  Russia  is  the  only 
European  state  independent  of  England,  and  can  never 
be  subjected  by  it.  Consequently,  if  France  wishes  to  be 
allied  with  Russia,  she  must  also  render  herself  inde- 
pendent of  England." 

Another  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  famous  nightmare 
stories  is  published  in  Lucifer  for  March  15th.  It  is 
entitled  "  The  Ensouled  Violin."  It  is  based  upon  the 
legend  that  Paganini  achieved  his  wonderful  triumphs  by 
making  his  four  fiddle  strings  out  of  the  intestines  of  a 
friend  who  consented  to  be  murdered  in  order  that 
Paganini  might  acquire  the  material  for  stringing  the 
violin,  in  which  he  ensouled  the  spirits  of  his  wife  and 
his  mistress  as  well  as  that  of  his  friend,  all  of  whom  he 
slew  for  the  purpose. 
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CENTURY  MAGAZINE, 

The  first  place  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  April  is 
given  to  an  elaborate  article  by  Isaac  B.  Potter  upon  the 
"  Common  Roads  of  America."  Mr.  Potter  indulges  in 
an  interesting  calculation.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  16,000,000  horses  and  mules  over  two  years  of 
age.  Each  of  these  cost  on  an  average  at  least  one 
shilling  per  day,  and  as  they  are  kept  in  the  stable  in  a 
condition  of  enforced  idleness  for  at  least  twenty  days  of 
every  year  by  the  deep  mud  which  renders  the  roads  im- 
passable, he  calculates  the  loss  of  forage  alone  is  equal  to 
£16,000,000  sterling  per  annum,  a  sum  sufficient  to  build 
16,000  miles  of  excellent  highway  every  twelve  months. 
The  article  is  a  very  well  written  one  and  is  copiously 
illustrated.  It  is  an  effective  presentation  of  the  case  in 
favour  of  Europeanising  the  American  common  road. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman  continues  his  articles  on  the 
"  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,"  in  which  he  answers 
the  question,  "  What  is  Poetry  P  "  in  an  essay  which  is  at 
least  good  prose. 

The  topographical  papers  give  an  account  of  "The 
Mother  and  Birthplace  of  Washington,"  an  article  on 
the  "  Starving  at  Taskoma,"  and  the  experiences  of  pearl- 
fishing  off  the  Australian  coast.  The  pearl  fishers  become 
fearfully  irritable  under  water,  and  tne  pressure  on  the 
ear  opens  a  communication  between  the  mouth  and  the 
ears  so  that  all  divers  can  blow  tobacco  smoke  through 
their  ears. 

There  is  an  interesting  art  article  which  discusses  the 
question  whether  the  Greeks  painted  their  sculptures  or 
not,  and  answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  Mr. 
James,  Ex  Postmaster-General,  has  an  article  on  "Ocean 
Postal  Service,"  which  notices  with  approval  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton's  energetic  efforts  to  secure  penny  ocean  postage. 
Mr.  James  remarks  that  he  does  not  think  it  extraordinary 
that  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  should  be  opposed  by  the 
Postmaster-General,  when  the  fact  is  recalled  that  the 
Postal  Reforms  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  were  opposed  not 
only  by  the  officials  but  even  by  such  men  as  Sidney 
Smith.  Mr.  James  says  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  must  keep 
on  pegging  away.  The  reform  most  needed  at  the  present 
time  is  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  ocean  postage. 
W7ith  a  crowing  popular  sentiment,  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  in  favour  of  such  a  change  it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  will  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  describe  the  "Feast  of  the 
Marys  in  Provence,"  and  Mr.  Edward  S.  Holden  has  an 
illustrated  paper  describing  "  The  Total  Solar  Eclipses  of 
1889  "  as  seen  from  the  Lick  Observatory. 


Cornhill. 

Comhill  for  April  contains  an  excellent  gossipy  paper 
about  the  "  Laurels  of  English  Regiments."  There  is  also 
a  pleasant  paper  which  describes  the  beginning  of  railway 
travelling  in  England.  The  little  known  "  Balearics  "  are 
described  in  another  paper.  There  is  a  good  short  story 
entitled  "  My  Last  Proposal,"  and  Mr.  Gonan  Doyle  avails 
himself  of  the  liberty  accorded  to  a  novelist  to  endite  the 
following  remarks  concerning  the  Jesuits  : — 

A  true  Jesuit  must  have  no  nature  of  his  own  and  no  indi- 
viduality. He  is  simply  a  machine,  with  likes  and  dislikes, 
conscience  and  soul  subject  to  the  will  of  the  next  in  autho- 
rity, whose  mind  is  also  under  tne  arbitrary  control  of  his 
superior ;  and  so  on  to  the  top.  If  at  the  head  there  were 
God,  it  would  be  well ;  but  man  is  there,  and  consequently 
the  whole  society  is  a  gigantic  mistake.  To  be  a  sincere 
member  of  it,  a  man  must  be  a  half-witted  fool,  a  religious 
fanatic,  or  a  rogue  for  whom  no  duplicity  is  too  scurrilous, 
even  though  it  amount  to  blasphemy. 


Scribner. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  "New  Parks 
of  the  City/'  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  They  have  one 
great  disadvantage.  They  all  he  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  ueart  of  the  town.  The  article  on  "Paris 
Theatres  ana  Concerts,"  by  W.  F.  Apthorp,  is  devoted* 
to  the  unsubventioned  theatres  and  orchestral  concerts. 
The  article  on  "  Charles  Keene,  of  Punch"  is  an  interest- 
ing attendant  to  the  article  on  "  Tenniel,"  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan of  last  month.  Mr.  Wood  s  article  on  the  "  Social 
Awakening  in  London,"  and  the  article  on  "Golden 
Mashonaland,"  are  noticed  elsewhere. 


The  Californian  Illustrated  Magazine. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  California  is  at  last  producing  a 
magazine  which  is  worthy  of  the  Western  Slope.  The 
March  number  of  the  Californian  Illustrated  Magazine  is 
admirably  illustrated  and  excellently  printed.  Both 
articles  and  illustrations  differ  from  those  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Without  going  all  over  the  articles  I  may 
mention  especially  Dr.  Master's  account  of  the  recent  dis- 
turbances in  China  from  which  I  take  two  portraits  not 
hitherto  procurable,  and  an  account  of  the  navy  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  specially  of  interest  to  English  readers, 
and  a  description  of  mountaineering  in  Alaska. 


Search  Light- 
No.  2  Search  Light  is  better  than  No.  1,  and  the 
coloured  plate  is  really  absurdly  too  good  to  be  given 
away  with  a  threepenny  magazine.  I  find  that  I  did 
Mr.  Pearson  an  injustice  in  the  last  number  of  the  .Review 
in  complaining  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  sources 
from  wnich  he  took  his  articles.  A  full  acknowledgment 
is  made  in  the  table  of  contents,  which  escaped 
my  notice.  Mr.  Pearson  assures  me  that  the  title  was 
not  suggested  by  the  fact  that  we  had  called  our  Review 
"  an  electric  search-light  into  all  literature/'  and  of  course 
his  statement  is  decisive.  At  the  same  time  I  should 
never  have  dreamed  of  complaining  that  he  should  not 
use  a  good  title  wherever  he  found  it.  There  is  no  patent 
right  in  the  phrase.  I  quote  from  the  original  articles  on 
"Journalists  of  to-day  "  in  another  part  of  the  Review. 


Folk  Lore. 

Ik  Folk-Lore  for  March  there  is  a  continuation 
of  the  article  on  the  magic  songs  of  the  Finns  ;  the- 
new  instalment  explains  the  origin  of  many  things. 
They  tell  us,  for  instance,  how  stitch  and  pleurisy  began ; 
the  origin  of  the  swelling  of  the  neck ;  toothache,  which 
seems  to  have  had  many  origins,  as  befits  the  varieties  of 
that  horrible  method  of  torture.  Cancer  it  seems  was 
bred  in  the  river  Jordan,  owing  to  the  fact  that  harlots 
rinsed  their  caps  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  After 
explaining  the  origin  of  the  diseases,  the  article  goes  on  to 
explain  the  origin  of  ale  and  brandy.    We  have  the 

President's  address  to  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  which  was 
elivered  by  Mr.  Gomme,  and  the  report  of  the  Folk-Lore 
research  for  the  last  year,  and  interesting  stories  of 
guardian  spirits  of  wells  and  lochs.  There  is  a  paper  on 
Manx  folk-lore  and  superstition.  There  seems  to  be 
much  folk-lore  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but,  judging  from  ray 
own  experience,  it  is  a  bad  hunting-ground  for  ghosts.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  have  a  single  account  of  an  indigenous 
Manx  ghost  amongst  all  the  mass  of  stories  which  have- 
reached  the  oflfice.  The  folk-lore  tales  of  Central  Africa 
are  somewhat  disappointing. 
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RELIEVING  THE  RUSSIAN  STARYELIMGS. 


THE  GIFT  OF  THE 

JMfR.  W.  E.  EDGAR,  editor  of  the  North  Western 
yffi  Miller,  in  Minneapolis,  called  at  Mowbray  House 
ttie  other  day  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg.    Mr.  Edgar  is 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  most 
beautifully  printed  of  the  trade  journals  of  America. 
When  the  news  of  the  Russian  famine  began  to  reach 
the  Western  world  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Edgar  that  it 
might  be  well  to  give  a  tangible  proof  of  the  reality  of 
the  sympathy  felt  by  the  American  people  with  the 
.Russian  peasants,  by  asking  the  millers  of  the  country 
to  contribute  in  kind  to  the  relief  of  the  Russian 
hunger  region.   In  the  West  any  respectable  starving 
man  who  applies  for  help  at  the  door   of  a  mill 
receives  a  bag  of  flour,  and  the  bright  idea  occurred  to 
Mr.  Edgar  ot  undertaking  to  provide  for  the  transport  to 
Russia  of  any  gifts  of  flour  which  might  be  made  by  the 
millers  of  the  United  States.   By  organisation  and  co- 
operation he  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  the 
Russian  moujik  practically  to  the  doors  of  the  American 
mill.     He  printed  an  appeal  in  the  North  Western 
MilUr  which  carried  it  throughout  the  whole  land.  The 
response  was  most  encouraging.    At  first  there  was  a 
little  disposition  to  hang  back,  as  the  American  public 
had  been  diligently  plied  with  the  libellous  statements 
concerning  the  indifference  of  the  Emperor  for  the 
sufferings  of  his  subjects,  and  the  false  assertions  as  to 
the  absence  of  any  great  need  for  assistance. 

*'Just  in  the  nick  of  time," said  Mr.  Edgar,  "your 
article  on  the  Tzar  appeared  in  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews,  and  from  that  moment  the  success  of  our 
flour  fund  was  secured.   Offers  of  help  poured  in  from 
every  state  of  the  Union,  until  we  haa  a  cargo  of  the 
best  American  flour  offered  us,  the  net  value  of  which  in 
America,  not  reckoning  freight  or  anything  else,  was  not 
Jess  than  £'25,000.   Some  of  the  larger  millers  sent  us 
car-loads  of  flour,  and  smaller  ones  sent  us  a  couple  of 
sacks ;  but  all,  whether  large  or  small,  contributed  with 
a  hearty  goodwill  for  the  relief  of  their  distressed  fellow 
men." 

"But/'  said  I,  "  was  not  the  cost  of  transit  appalling ?n 
u  The  cost  of  transit,"  said  Mr.  Edgar,  "  was  nil.  The 
railway  companies  of  the  United  States  have  hauled  this 
-flour  to  New  York  from  the  farthest  West  and  North 
and  South  without  charging  a  single  cent.  That  has 
been  their  contribution  to  the  famine  fund.  Nor  is  that 
all;  the  Jfisaouri,  the  great  steamer  of  four  thousand  tons 
burden,  which  is  now  crossing  the  Atlantic  with  her 
freight  of  flour,  was  made  over  to  us  without  cost  by  her 
owners,  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line.  We  have  loaded 
her  up  with  five  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  flour.  The  pilots  who  piloted  her  down  to  the 
sea  gave  their  services  free.  Nor  is  that  all ;  the  owners 
>f  the  Missouri  were  able  to  take  a  load  of  one  thousand 
ive  bunded  cattle  in  addition  to  the  cargo  of  breadstuff's, 
rhey  handed  over  to  us  the  freight  which  they  received 
or  the  live  stock  as  a  subscription  to  the  famine 
und.  We  spent  it  in  buying  more  flour.  Our  cargo 
epresents  free  gifts  from  a  multitude  of  persons 
mattered  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  different  milling 
antres  in  the  United  States.  The  ship  is  bound  to  Libau, 
nd  I  am  going  to  St.  Petersburg  to  make  quite  sure  that 
o  obstacle  exists  in  the  way  of  the  delivery  of  the  flour 
>  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended.  I  have  got  to  see 
le  thing  through,  to  satisfy  the  subscribers  on  the  other 
de  that  their  donations  actually  reached  the  men  for 
hom  they  were  intended.'' 


AMERICAN  MILLERS. 

Mr.  Edgar  s  enterprise  has  an  importance  far  beyond 
the  feeding  of  the  starring  peasants.-  This  has  been 
recognised  by  Count  Tolstoi,  who  regards  it  as  a  heralding 
of  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  of  which  he  constantly 
dreams. 

When  Mr.  Steveni;  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  was  in  London  at  the  close  of  last 
year,  he  called  at  Mowbray  House,  and  1  urged  him  tc 
undertake  at  once  a  tour  through  the  distressed  districts. 
On  his  return  to  Russia  he  acted  upon  the  suggestion. 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Marston  have  now  in  the  press 
a  volume  of  his  letters  from  the  famine-stricken  land, 
illustrated  with  photographs  taken  by  him  in  the  course 
of  his  six  weeks  tour  for  three  thousand  miles,  several 
hundreds  of  which  were  travelled  by  sledge  in  the  depih 
of  winter. 

He  proceeded  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  where 
he  raw  Count  Tolstoi,  and  from  Moscow  to  Bogorodetz, 
near  Tula,  where  he  stayed  with  Count  Bobrinaky,  and 
whence  he  made  visits  to  a  number  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Pensa  was  the  next  stopping  place ;  then 
Samara.  From  Samara  he  proceeded  further  east  to 
Patrolfka,  the  residence  of  Count  Tolstoi's  second  son. 

On  his  return  journey  he  again  saw  Count  Tolstoi 
(at  Pensa),  and  had  interesting  conversations  with  him 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  visited  the  Count's  free 
tables. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Steveni  has  come  is  that 
the  outlook  for  Russia  is  a  very  gloomy  one.  The 
peasants  are  in  a  helplessly  bankrupt  condition.  They 
have  consumed  most  of  then*  seed  corn,  and  have  only  a 
few  horses  left  for  agricultural  purposes. 

COUNT  TOLSTOI  ON  THE  FAMINE. 

I  am  permitted  to  make  quotations  from  one  of  the 
chapters  of  Mr.  Steveni's  book,  describing  his  visit  to 
Count  Tolstoi.    Mr.  Steveni  says : — 

I  found  the  Count  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  looking 
exceedingly  well.  It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me  to  find 
that  his  recent  severe  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  Province  of  Riazan,  from  which  he  had  just  returned, 
had  not  told  upon  his  health.  He  was  dressed  in  the  plain 
woollen  blouse  which  Rjepin  and  other  artists  have  so  often 
depicted.  With  his  ragged  and  leonine  features,  his  furrowed 
brow,  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  slight  stoop,  and  his 
large  powerful  hands,  which  are  equally  at  home  with  the 
spade  and  the  pen,  he  looked  a  typical  "workman"  in  the 
truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Count  aaid  he  had  been  touched  by  the  generosity  and 
sympathy  shown  by  so  many  of  his  friends  in  England  and 
America  for  his  starving  countrymen.  The  constant  evidences 
he  was  receiving  of  their  warm  sympathy  made  him  feel  that 
the  "  brotherhood  of  humanity  "  was  no  mere  empty,  high- 
sounding  phrase,  but  a  living  reality.  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  an  appeal  to  the  working  men  of  England  on  behalf  of 
their  brothers  in  Russia,  who  were  in  such  straits,  would,  if 
made,  probably  bring  in  a  large  subscription ;  but  the  Count 
begged  me  not  to  make  such  an  appeal.  He  did  not 
wish  to  beg  aid  from  any  one.  He  added,  however,  "  if  any 
British  workman  in  Glasgow,  or  any  other  town,  will,  for  the 
sake  of  my  humble  countrymen,  deny  themselves  for  a  day 
only  of  their  usual  glass  of  whiskey,  and  contribute  the 
proceeds  to  the  famine  fund,  such  a  token  of  goodwill  and 
thoughtfulness  will  be  most  pleasing  to  me." 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  one  of  his  friends,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
exerting  himself  to  bring  about  a  basis  of  agreement  between 
the  Russian  and  English  Governments.  These  well-meant 
efforts  of  Mr.  Stead  interested  him  no  more  than  the  man  in 
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the  moon*  But  if  any  one  were  to  try  to  bring  about  a  feeling 
of  brotherhood  between  the  English  and  Russian  ^peopU,  such 
a  work  would  greatly  interest  him,  for  it  would  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  humanity.  "The  English  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments are/'  he  said,  "  perpetually  squabbling  with  one 
another  about  various  political  questions ;  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  respective  peoples,  who  may  be  so  useful  to  one 
another,  should  on  that  account  come  to  Wows."  He  had  not 
much  faith  in  the  friendships  of  governments.  They 
were  only  temporary  and  politic.  "  Peace  and  goodwill n  was 
only  to  be  brought  about  by  the  peoples  themselves.  The 
Count  is,  I  understand,  at  work  on  a  new  book  dealing  with 
this  subject.  Warfare  he  regards  as  iniquitous.  "  It  is  a 
relic,"  he  said,  "  of  animalism  and  barbarism."  In  his  new 
work  the  Emperor  William  will  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
Count's  disapproval. 

The  Count  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  found  necessary  to 
import  grain  from  America  in  the  spring.  Hereupon  I  told 
the  Count  that,  according  to  information  which  the  American 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  had  furnished  me,  the  citizens  of 
Minnesota  had  subscribed  20,000  barrels  of  flour  for  the 
famine* stricken  districts.  This  news  gave  the  Count  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  41 1  think  it,"  he  said,  "  another  proof 
that  the  idea  of  a  common  brotherhood  is  beginning  to 
influence  the  minds  of  men  of  all  countries." 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  modern  prophet  I  was  requested 
by  him,  in  earnest  tones,  not  to  send  home  any  over-coloured 
reports  about  the  famine,  but  to  state  simply,  and  in  plain 
language,  what  I  actually  saw.  The  famine  was  not  like  a 
railway  accident.  It  did  not  lend  itself  to  sensational  descrip- 
tion. It  was  not  a  calamity  which  overtook  a  people  in  a 
moment,  but  one  which  approached  with  stealthy  steps  and 
by  slow  degrees.  Its  miseries  and  horrors  were  drawn  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  were,  therefore,  rot  so  readily 
observed.  The  victim  of  it  first  got  into  debt,  then  sold  his 
horses,  then  his  cattle,  and,  ultimately,  little  by  little,  every- 
thing that  he  had.  Some  correspondents  had,  he  stated,  given 
very  misleading  accounts  of  what  was  happening. 

At  this  interview  the  Countess  Tolstoi  was  present,  and  at 
its  close  she  asked  me  to  tell  my  friends  in  England  not  to 
send  their  contributions  to  the  Count,  but  to  her  (address, 
15,  Charmoffniki,  Moscow).  Her  husband  was  seldom  at 
home,  being  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  of  relieving  the 
peasantry. 

In  addition  to  the  Countess  Tolstoi,  contributions  in  aid  of 
the  distress  funds  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  following: — 
His  Excellency  the  American  Minister,  St.  Petersburg ; 
Rev.  A.  J.  Watson,  English  Cnurch,  St.  Petersburg;  Rev. 
Alex.  Francis,  British  and  American  Congregational 
Church,  St.  Petersburg ;  Count  Bobrinsky,  Bogorodetsk, 
Government  of  Tula ;  James  Besant,  Esq.,  Samara, 
Russia ;  Count  Leff  Levitch  Tolstoi,  care  of  James  Besant, 
E«q.  Samara. 

MADAME  FOVIKOFF'S  FUND. 

Our  readers  will  regret  to  hear  that  Madame  Novikoff 
has  been  suddenly  called  back  to  Moscow  by  the  serious 
illness  of  her  mother.  Madame  Karaeft*  is  lying  at  the 
point  of  death  at  Moscow,  where  Madame  NovikofT  is 
now  with  her,  waiting  her  rapidly-approaching  dissolu- 
tion. Subscriptions,  nowever,  for  the  reliof  of  the  dis- 
tressed can  be  remitted  to  Madame  NovikofT s  address 
at  Claridge's  Hotel,  and  will  be  forwarded  in  due  course. 
I  have  to  acknowledge  the  following  subscriptions  : — 

OMITTED  FROM  OUR  LAST  ISSUE. 
G.  B.  (Heatbside),  £1 ;  "  Roii,"  15§.;  Jas.  L.  Thompson,  £1  Thomas 

A.  Done,  £1 ;  B.  Freanson,  3i.  « *.;  Anon,  (stamps),  Is. ;  R.  L.  B.  (Hall- 
field).  £1 ;  Greenlee,  £1 ;  M.  M  C,  5s.;  J.  B.  N.,  £l ;  Anon.  (Leeds). 
£1 ;  A.  M.  Stre*tham,  2t.  fid. ;  Mot  Fewer,  £1 ;  Anon.  (The  Pmn),  It.; 
William  Merrick,  10*  ;  "A  FrUud,"  £15;  Friends  in  App'eby,  £2 2s. ; 
Pupils  of  Mr.  P.  Jones'  Bearding  School,  6t. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright, 
10s.:  Pringie's  (Ann»gh).   10*.:  per    MUs  Lt  Me-urier,  £i;  M.,  £1*. 

B.  Sharwood,  £1 ;  Miss  B.  Darrrch,  £l  U.  ;  Mis«  L.  Stewar*.  3«. ; 
W.  B.  Lishman,  5s. ;  A.  L.,  2s. ;  Katie  Bo«m  Brown,  2*.  6d. ;  L.  M  D., 
As. ;  P.O.  Bottomley.  2s. ;  Jame«  S  ulHto,  5«. ;  J.  A.  James  (M»rt.hyr), 
stl  17s. ;  Bev.  J  Ovrrb«ck,  £1 ;  The*.  P.»»ell,  £3  2s. ;  "A  Friend  (N-w- 
fett  Hill),  St. ;  Jessie  Dempster,  £1 ;  Nurse  Blanche,  10s. ;  Congregation 


of  St.  Michael's,  Crown  Point,  Leeds,  £3  12s.  2d. ;  Lad*  in  Scotland' 
12«.  ;  One  fed  on  Rub  ian  Corn,  £1 ;  J.  O.  Or.  (Manchester),  5a, ;  Sym  ~ 

6*thiser  (Ayr),  £1 ;  N.  B.  L.  (Camacha),  12s. ;  R.  P.  I.  (Malvern  HU1),  5s. ; 
[iss  De  Bougemont,  £10 ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wetton,  £12;  Mlts  B.  Barker. 
£5 ;  S.  L.,  2s.  6d. ;  B.  N.  T..  6a. ;  One  who  knows  and  kms  Russia,  10s. : 
Rev.  J.  B.  Dymock,  £1 ;  J.  W.,  5s. ;  T.  W.,  £1 ;  Mrs  A.  HoUings  (3rd- 
donation),  £2  14s.  6d. ;  Ml*s  A.  Hodriil,  8*. ;  Friends  to  the  amount  of 
£1  9s. ;  Rev.  W.  R.  Hutcon,  4t. ;  Anon.  (Wakefield),  2s.  8d. ;  Prom 
Liverpool,  2s.  6d.;  "Clutha,"  £1 ;  Miss  Webb,  17s.;  J.  Mitchell,  5s. ; 
A  Congregationalism  2s.  6d. ;  Rev.  J.  6.  Rodger,  7s.  fid. ;  H.  C. 
Dobree,  3s.  fid.;  Mrs.  J*hn  Hogoen,  10s.;  D.  P.,  5s.;  J.  B.  M „ 
£2  2s.  l}d. ;  0.  K.,  5s. ;  High  Street  English  Baptist  8unday  8chool 
(2nd  donation),  £1  15s. ;  Miss  Cotton,  ,£1  10s.  ;  Anon.  (Poriii- 
cliffe,  S.  Waks),  £3 ;  Pauline  Gammon,  10s. ;  J.  P.,  10s-  fid.  ; 
Pilkington  Bros.,  £1;  Miss  S.  L.  Moss,  £t;  F.  and  Friends,  Brsy, 
£1 15s.;  Sara  S.  Strand  6s. ;  Anon.  (Oalligaton),  5s. ;  "  Jim"(luverne»0. 
2a.  fid. ;  From  Falmouth,  per  M<*.  Williams  (2nd  donation),  £20s.2d. , 
Irish  Reader  (Oundrum),  7s.  6d. Hannah  Clark,  £1;  Mrs.  Martha 
Fell,  £1 ;  "  OoJy  a  Little."  2s. ;  C  >11  cted  by  G.  D.,  £1  Is. ;  R  M. 
Merry  weather,  lOi. ;  A  Widow  (Bedtord).  £1 ;  Maria  Tlilet  and 
Sister,  £1  Is. ;  '•  K.,"  6s, ;  Bev.  J.  Dvmooh,  £1 ;  Mrs.  M.  Roger,  7s.  fid.  ; 
J.  H.  Jewell,  £1 ;  "  Agnostic,"  £5 ;  Maud  Gle-hlll  4s.  ;  Agnes  Florence, 
7s.  6d. ;  A.  Dane,  10s. ;  P.  B.  B.  W.  M  .  £2 ;  Thomas  Thornton,  £5  5s. ; 
P.  Napier  and  J.  B.  Napier,  10*. ;  O.  K.'s  Friends  from  Glasgow,  10s. ; 
J.  M.,  £1 ;  Miss  Eliza  Barker  (2nd  donation),  £5 ;  H.  Clack  (Barley- 
Park),  6s. ;  Anon.,  15s. ;  A.  W.  H  ,  £5  ;  Hugh  Richardson,  £1 ;  B.  M.„ 
£3 ;  Ohristel,  5s. ;  Fortis,  10s. ;  Emma  Krary,  Is. ;  Anon,,  fid. ;  A.  H.  S. 
(Glasgow),  10s. ;  Daughter  of  Judah,  5s. ;  Poor  Manx  Man,  5s. ;  Miss 
Sarah  Hitching,  £1;  J.  H.  Haywood,  10*.  fid.;  Poor  Clerk,  2s.;  A 
Sympathiser,  Is.;  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  (2nd  donation),  £5;  Hayle, 
2s.  fid. ;  L.  A.  P.,  £1 ;  W.  V.  A.  (Ripon),  5s. ;  T.  J.  R.  (Manchester), 
£2;  Edith  Poole,  Is.  6d. ;  Young  Briton,  2s. ;  8.  L.  b\  S.,  2s.  6d. 
Alphonae  Blaun,  2s.  fid. ;  G.  Freudenthal.  2s. ;  Beatrice  Kay,  2s. ;  Adele 
Aulere,  61. ;  Mrs.  May  Killey,  £1  10s. ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Merriman,  13s.  4a. ; 
Maurice  Hey,  6s. ;  Edith  Jones,  Is. ;  Walter  Brown,  £2 ;  W.  Holmes, 
6s. ;  Anon.  (Wakefield),  2s.  fid.  ;  S'atnps.  Is.  ;  Mrs.  Crampton,  5s.  ;. 
"  Bridge  of  Weir/'  5s. ;  D.  Caul,  5s. :  Mrs.  Douglas,  £1 ;  Anon.,  Is. ;  C. 
M.  Williamson,  £2  2s. ;  T.  S.  Bell,  £l  Is. ;  A.  B.,  2s.  6d. ;  Stamps  from 
Strabane,  2s.;  Ann  (Wakefield), 2s. ;  Miss  Jessie  Vernon,  £2  ;  E. 
Pollard,  4s. ;  "  One  who  would  give  more  If  he  could,"  Is.  fid. ;  Mrs. 
Mallard,  10s. ;  Alphonse  Braun  and  three  others,  7s. 

SINCE  RECEIVED  UP  TO  MARCH  24TH. 
Per  Miss  Edmonson ,  £6  10s. ;  per  Annie  Rolfe,  2s.  8d. ;  Hamish,  8s. 
Miss  Coltart,  14s. ;  Miss  Martha  Fell,  £4  ;  W.  H.  Cheetham  (Calcutta), 
£5 ;  per  Mrs.  Laura  Nay,  £1  5s.  fid. ;  W.  T.,  5s. ;  Sarah  James,  £1 ;  Ji  ho 
Mackenzie,  5s.;  per  Miss  H.  Clark,  £2  16s.  2d  ;  Thos.  Barker. 
£1  Is. ;  A.  A.  Barker,  lOt. ;  A.  J.  Barker,  4s. ;  Bliaa  Barker  (fifth 
donation),  5s  ;  M'ss  Robinson,  3s.  ;  Lady  Jeune,  £1  ;  Mm. 
O  Klnealy  (Calcutta),  £5;  Anon.  (Wakeflelo),  5*  ;  per  Mrs. 
Oswald  Bosaoqnet,  £2;  per  Norman  Lang,  £1  ;  Robert  P«ek, 
lOt. ;  Ktrby  Muxloe.  5s. ;  Arthur  Frltae,  10s. ;  Lord  Clarina,  f  4 :  Dr. 
Lindsay  Johuaon,  £1 ;  A.  Slmson  (CaloutU).  £6;  Apologia;  £25;  i*r 
Mrs.  Oswald  Bosanquet,  £1 ;  E.,  7s. ;  M.  A.  M.  (Glasgow),  10s. ;  Arthur 
J.  Alderton,  10s. ;  B.  H.  L.,  3s. ;  Irith  Sympathiser,  2s. ;  Burton-on- 
Trent,  £1  Is.  ;  per  W.  Hubbard,  Is.  ;  Countess  O.  R.,  £1  i 
Russian  Overlaud  Tea  Co.,  £5  5s.  ;  Mrs.  Krabbe  Williams, 
£2  3s.  fid.  ;  John  Kennedy,  £1  12s.  6d.  ;  Bvelyn  Hinxman„ 
£1  7s.;  Per  Miss  Eva  Maodonald,  £1  13s.  8d.;  Robert  Flemings 
5t.  ;  From  Lewes,  6s.  ;  Mr*.  S.  Dngda'e,  £1  ;  Stamps,  Is.  ; 
Marshal,  6s. ;  B.  H.  Roebuck  (Mtdras),  £t :  A.  Maltby  (Midras),  £1  v 
A  Friend,  £5 ;  per  Mis*  Madeline  Stanley.  £2  13s.  fid. ;  Through  Rus»iaa 
Overland  Tea  Coropary  —  Anon.,  £1  Is. ;  N.  Smiue,  £1  Is.  ;. 
T.  W.  W..  Is. :  E  Krlen*.  5s. ;  Oi/a  Orloff.  10s.  ;  B.  a  d 
H.,  5s.;  Mrs.  Mjer,  £1;  M*rks,  Is.;  per  Miss  D.  rothy 
Sanity*  £1  2s.  fid.;  William  Stroud  (Montreal),  5s.;  per  Mr. 
Sparkes,  frt  m  Mes»rs.  Hornsby  and  others,  £4 13s.  3d. ;  R.  M.  M.,  10s.  ; 
••Tiger  Jim."  Is.  ;  T.  M.  Chadwick,  is.;  No  Acknowledgment 
(Glasgow),  £1 ;  C.  C.  (Ba-  gnr),  5i.  ;  Wnkefield,  2s.  ;  M.  Tawk 
(Rochford).  5s.;  An  Irisbw-  mm,  4s.  :  A  Sympa'hlser,  Is.  61.  r 
W.  M.  iGlatgow).  4«.  fid.;  MUs  Li  Ue  Kent.,  Is.;  "A  Mite," 
2«.  fid.  ;  J.  Wallnce  (Glasgow),  2s.  fid.  :  Mrs.  Porter  (Ealing),  5s.  i 
Mrs.  Sidney.  £1  10s. ;  Miss  Warwick,  fit. ;  per  J.  McFarl*ne,  5s. ;  A 
Wel-h  Girl,  5s. ;  A  Sympathiser,  Is. :  Per  Elizabeth  Smith.  £1  5s. ;  Mist 
B.  Steven.  £1 :  B  G.,  5s.  ;  W.  Roger  Jones  and  MUs  Billings. 
3s.  fid. ;  M.  E  G ,  Is. ;  M*urioe  Cazalet.  £1 :  H.  D.,  2«.  fit.  ; 
"A.  P.  T.,"  6s.;  Ctptain  G.  A.  Webbe,  £5 ;  Rev.  W.  L.  Wood,  10*.  fid. ;  Jnhn 
T.  Matthew,  £5  5s. ;  Duncan  M«cneill  and  Co.,  £5;  P.  Neuville,  10i.  : 
G.  H.  Grubn,  2«.  fid.;  Alfred  Evershed.  10s.;  E.  H.  Lansdell,  £1; 
Jessie  Clarke  and  E.  M.  Clarke,  £1  ;  K.  H.,  10$  ;  C.  J.  0«>«ran,  £1 ; 
F.  Sturgeon,  4s. ;  A  Lonely  Mild.  5s.;  EveUnHope,  3s.;  Anon.,5t. ; 
Anon.,  £1 ;  per  Mirs  Applegsrth  (N.  Y  ork),  £5 ;  D.  R* id  (N.  York).  £2 ; 
Larbert,  5e. ;  Mrs.  Blakeisy,  5s. ;  A.  T  ,  5s. ;  W.  Ro*er  Jonts.  Is. ;  Saml. 
Grundy.  15s.;  L.  M.  Spenwr,  3*.;  "  In  the  name  of  the  Lord."  5s.  ; 
N.  G  .  10*. ;  J.  H..  5«. ;  "  Russian  Famine,"  7s.  fid. ;  "A  Praise  God— 
Barebones,"  10s. ;  P.  Jacques,  5s. ;  A.  B.  and  A.  J.  B.,  10s. ;  H.  D.  T.,  £1  ; 
J.  G»lbert  Powell.  10s.  6d. ;  L.  Parnell*  £1 ;  One  w»  o  trulv  pitle»,  £2  ; 
A.  C.  P.,  5i.  ;  Sam,  £5 ;  Schoolmistress,  £2 ;  Miss  J.  Miller.  £1  ; 
S.  Lake,  2t.  fid. :  A  fr'end  in  Sc  Mand,  5«. :  Jessie  Smith  and  Sitter; 
I2s.  81. ;  C  J.  Palmer,  2*.  fid. ;  W.  Stroud  (M  utreal),  8t. ;  "  R'nibourre,"' 
2s  fid.  ;  Anon..  7t. ;  F.  O.  W»lpole,  10s. :  S.  D.,  £3;  Mrs.  and  MUs 
Wetton.  £15;  Rev.  R.  Peart,  £2  2  .;  Mrs.  Oxenbould.£l  Is.;  Helen 
Woo  ward,  £1. 

The  receipts  from  all  quarters,  to  March  24th,  now 
aggregate  £  1 ,003,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  remitted 
to  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Kasloff  district,  Govern- 
ment  of  Tamboff^.^^  fay  GoOgle 
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PR  I Y  ATE  MORALS  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

 ♦  

SUGGESTED  CHRISTIAN  COUNCIL  BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 


fHE  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  possible  to 
survey  the  progress  of  the  struggle  provoked  by 
attempt  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  force  himself  back 
into  public  life  before  having  taken  any  steps  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charges  of  adultery  and  perjury  affixed 
to  him  by  the  verdict  of  the  Divorce  Court. 


The  moment  it  was  announced  that  in  violation  of  his 
solemn  pledges  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  decided  to  stand 
as  candidate  for  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the  following 
solemn  protest  was  issued  with  the  approval,  more  or 
less  emphatically  expressed,  of  the  representatives  of  all 
the  English  and  Scottish  Churches  : — 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  read  with  indignation  the  statement  made  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  contemplates  re-entering 
public  life  by  standing  as  candidate  for  the  Forest  of  Dean,  before  having  taken  any  practical  steps  to  fulfil  his  pledge  to  clear 
bis  character,  which  he  said  he  hoped  to  vindicate  completely  by  the  law. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  in  the  abstract,  we  may  point  out  that  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
were  to  re-enter  public  life  while  the  public  verdict  recorded,  after  a  public  trial  by  a  judge  and  jury,  had  not  been  publicly 
and  conclusively  demonstrr.Ted  to  be  mistaken,  *  ^.e  public  conscience  would  be  greatly  outraged.  A  disastrous  blow  would, 
in  that  case,  be  struck  at  the  growing  sentimenc  which  demands  that  when  any  one  is  branded  by  judicial  decision  as  guilty 
of  aggravated  adulteries,  and,  by  implication,  of  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury,  he  shall  disappear  from  public  life  equally 
with  those  who  steal  spoons  or  cheat  at  cards. 

This,  which  would  be  the  case  at  any  time,  is  peculiarly  so  just  now,  when  Mr.  Parnell  has  been  deposed  from  the  Irish 
leadership  for  an  offence  not  more  heinous  than  those  of  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  found  guilty. 

We  therefore  desire  to  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  suggestion  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  should  come  forward 
when  he  has  not  redeemed  his  pledge,  vindicated  his  honour  by  the  law,  and  cleared  himself  from  charges  which  he  admits, 
if  true,  disqualify  him  for  ever  for  public  life. 


Rev.  T.  Bowman  Stephenson,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence. 

Bev.  Dr.  Moulton,  Ex-President  of 

the  Wesleyan  Conference. 
Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the 

Ctongregai  ional  Union. 
Bev.  D.\  Thomas, Ex-Chairman  of 

Congregational  Un*on. 
Rev.  Dr.  Clifford,  Chairman  of  the 

Baptist  Unloo. 


Rev.  A.  T.  Wigner,  Ex-Chairman 

of  the  Baptist  Union. 
Rev.  Henry  Alton,  D.D. 
Bev.  Newman  Hall. 
Rev.  Principal  Fairbairn. 
Rev.  Dr.  Paton. 
Rev.  James  M»rtineau.  D.D. 
Bev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 
Bev.  Jos.  Wood,  D.D. 
The  Moderator  of  the  English 

Presbyterian  Church. 


The  Moderator  of  the  Welsh  Cal- 

vinistic  Methodists. 
The  President  of  the  Methodist 

New  Connexion. 
The  President  of  the  United  Free 

Methodists. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  of  Salvation 

Army. 

The  Head  Master  o'  Harrow. 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough. 

Bev.  Archdeacon  of  Sc.  Audrews. 


In  addition  to  those  who  appended  their  signatures  to  the 
memorial,  Cardinal  Manning,  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Dale  (of  Birmingham),  Bev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  MacKennal,  and  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry  (of  Wolver- 
hampton), expressed  their  concurrence  with  those  who  had 
signed  the  memorial  in  desiring  that  Sir  Ch arles  Dilke  should 
not  attempt  to  enter  public  life  until  he  had  cleared  his  cha- 
racter in  open  court.  No  one  can  glance  at  these  names, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  other  signatures  which 
have  been  appended  to  the  protest,  without  recognising 
that  all  that  is  vital  and  most  earnest  in  English  Christian 
life  is  represented  in  the  protest  against  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  candidature  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  himself  is  as  well  aware  as  any  living  man  that  the 
signatures  represent  a  force  in  English  politics 
and  society  against  which  no  politician  can  hope 
to  stand.  Since  the  publication  of  the  protest 
he  has  appeared  in  public  on  two  or  three  occasions. 
When  he  spoke  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walsall  during 
the  Parliamentary  by-election  his  presence  was  imme- 
diately utilised  by  the  Conservatives  in  order  to  prejudice 
their  opponents,  who  lost  no  time  in  repudiating  any 
connection  with  the  tainted  baronet.  It  the  Liberal 
candidate  had  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  support 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  he  would  nave  lost  the  service  of  some 
of  the  most  energetic  of  his  supporters.  When  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  appeared  at  Aberdeen  to  open  the  exhibi- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  invited,  chiefly  for  his  wife's 
sake,  by  the  local  Trades  Council,  the  Provost  and  the 
magistrates  unanimously  decided  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  until  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  had  cleared  his  character. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
never  ventured  to  assert  himself  in  any  direction  with- 
out being  encountered  at  once  by  prompt  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  community. 


Bev.  Osnon  Soott  Holland. 
Bev.  Canon  BUlson. 
Bev.  Canon  Mscgrepor. 
Bev.  Canon  Moore  Ede. 
Rev.  Principal  Symes. 
Bev.  Princi  al  Being. 
Bev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 
Bev.  Anthony  Hollidav. 
Bev.  Bobt.  Whyte,  D.D. 
Bev.  And.  Thompson,  D.D. 
Mr.  P.  N.  Charrington,  Mile  Bnd. 
Bev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

At  an  influential  and  enthusiastic  meeting  held  in  the 
City  Temple,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  in  the  chair,  during  the 
session  of  the  International  Congregational  Council  last 
summer,  it  was  resolved  : — 

That  a  committee  composed  of  all  the  representatives  of 
all  Christian  Churches  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vening a  General  Council,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to 
afford  the  electorate  in  all  English-speaking  lands  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  Christian 
conscience  on  the  relation  of  private  character  to  public  life. 

One  of  the  subjects  specially  mentioned  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council  was  thus  denned  by  a  previous 
resolution : — 

That  the  exemption  hitherto  accorded  immoral  men  from 
the  social  and  political  penalties  at  present  enforced  against 
those  guilty  of  fraud,  perjury,  or  criminal  cruelty,  should  be 
abolished,  as  such  exemption  constitutes  a  veritable  privi- 
lege to  adulterers  not  extended  to  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  passed  a  strong  resolution  in 
favour  of  placing  moral  questions  above  sll  party  con- 
siderations, and  delegated  to  their  committee  on  Social 
Purity  the  duty  of  seeing  to  their  share  in  the  proposed 
conference.  The  subject,  however,  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  in  abeyance,  and  now  we  have  an  attempt 
made  by  the  Nonconformist  Association  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon  to  bring  the  matter  forward  to  a  practical 
issue.  The  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Stratford-on-Avon  on  March  23rd  : 

That  this  meeting  of  ministers  and  members  of  the  Non- 
conformist Association  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  rejoicing  in  the 
quickening  of  the  national  concience  on  the  subject  of  the 
moral  standard  of  its  legislators,  resolves  : — 

1.  That  it  is  urgently  desirable  that  a  united  conference  of 
representative  of  all  the  churches  should  be  held 
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before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  to  consider  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  election  of  men 
judicially  proved  to  be  guilty  of  adultery  and  perjury, 
to  make  laws  for  a  Christian  people,  and 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
representatives  of  every  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  duty  of  such  a  Council  would  be  to  decide  what 
steps  should  be  taken  by  the  representatives  of  English 
Christendom  to  raise  the  moral  issue  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  question  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  proposed  outrage  upon  public  life  can  best  be 
countered  by  the  candidature  of  one  specially  set 
apart  for  this  work  by  the  choice  of  the  Churches.  After 
that  the  Council  will  have  to  decide  what  general  principles 


should  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  electors 
when  Parliamentary  candidates  of  doubtful  character 
are  in  the  field.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  all  electors  in  every  constituency  should  be  asked 
to  pledge  their  candidate  to  support  a  measure  sub- 
jecting those  who  are  found  guilty  in  c^en  court  of 
offences  such  as  adultery,  wife  desertion,  or  begetting 
illegitimate  children,  to  at  least  seven  years  depriva- 
tion of  civil  rights.  A  person  who  corrupts  an  elector 
by  offering  him  money  tor  his  vote  is  disqualified  for 
sitting  in  Parliament,  and  it  is  not  a  great  expansion  of 
the  same  principle  to  ask  that  those  who  trample  under 
foot  the  sanctity  of  the  family  should  be  subjected  to 
similar  civil  disqualifications.  These  questions,  however, 
will  be  open  to  the  discussion  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Churches. 


ADDRESS  AT  STRATFORD-ON-AVON,  BY  W,  T.  STEAD. 


The  following  Is  a  report  of  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered at  Stratford-on-Avon  before  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion was  put  to  the  meeting  :— We  are  now  living  in  a 
momentous  time  in  which  our  influence  may  be  brought 
to  bear  to  tell  for  good,  in  the  great  battle  of  right  and 
wrong,  for  good  or  for  evil.  In  such  times  one  word 
spoken  strongly  and  decisively  will  tell  more  than  whole 
years  of  work  when  things  are  not  so  critical.  Hitherto 
all  policies  and  State  affairs  have  been  largely  decided 
without  the  exercise  of  that  authority  by  the  masses 
of  the  people  ;  but  now  democracy  having  entered 
upon  its  heritage  has  to  decide  whether  this  England 
of  ours  is  in  all  tnat  relates  to  family  life  to  be  a  Christian 
State  or  Pagan  State,  whether  or  not  the  ideal  of 
Christian  morality,  of  Christian  living,  of  Christian 
government  is  to  be  our  guide,  or  whether  as  a  people 
disclaiming  all  that  has  made  our  history  great  and 
glorious,  we  are  to  say, "  It  does  not  matter  a  straw  about 
morality  or  immorality,  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  get 
your  clever  man  and  see  that  he  votes  straight/' 

GOOD  TEXTS  MISAPPLIED. 

The  moment  you  approach  this  question  there  are 
many  good  people  who  say  at  once,  "  I  don't  like  this  kind 
of  talk,  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion."  "  Why  ? "  "Have  you  not  read,"  they  answer, 
*'  what  Our  Lord  said,  *  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged, 
tihI  who  are  you  that  judge  your  brother  ? '  Have  you 
not  read  in  the  Gospel  what  was  written  concerning  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  ?  Let  him  that  is  without 
in  cast  the  first  stone  at  her/'  I  agree  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul  to  both  of  these  texts. 

But  if  we  are  to  look  at  this  question  of  the  personal 
character  of  public  men  in  its  right  light,  we  must  extend 
our  gaze  over  a  much  wider  landscape  than  that  which  lies 
immediately  before  us  at  the  coming  General  Election. 
Survey  the  great  movements  which  mark  the  progression 
and  triumph  of  the  Christian  conscience  since  Cnrist  lived 
on  earth,  and  as  we  look  across  the  ages  and  see  these 
great  err  s  in  which  an  onward  step  was  taken  by 
humann  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  and  purer  morality, 
ask  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  if  those  texts 
had  constantly  been  regarded  as  summing  up  the  whole 
moral  duty  of  man  in  * '  e  political  sphere  ? 

WHY  NOT  APPLY  THEM  TO  MO  DrRVRS  ? 

Personal  character  in  a  public  man  has  now  largely  come 
to  relate  to  questions  relating  to  offences  against  women, 
but  it  is  a  much  wider  question  than  that.  There  was  a 
time,  not  so  many  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  question  of 
personal  character  in  relation  to  public  life  did  not  mean 
a  question  of  adultery,  it  was  then  a  question  of  murder. 


There  were  men  who  wore  the  Imperial  purple,  men 
some  of  them  whose  names  even  to  the  present  day  are 
esteemed  by  mankind  for  many  of  the  services  which 
they  wrought  for  the  human  race,  who  were  murderers, 
cold-blooded  murderers,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  order  the 
assassination  of  a  rival,  who  never  stuck  at  poisoning  a 
man  whom  they  hated.  Even  when  public  men  shrank 
from  killing  their  rivals,  they  never  hesitated  at  killing 
their  slaves.  We  have  got  somewhat  beyond  that, 
thank  God,  now.  When  a  man  slays  his  brother  man  and 
cuts  his  throat  we  do  not  talk  cant  about  "  Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged."  We  promptly  run  him  in  and 
try  him  for  his  life,  and  if  he  is  found  guilty  we  swing  him 
from  the  gallows  until  he  is  dead.  And  yet  is  it  not 
written  "Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first, 
stone  ? 99  You  never  act  upon  that  when  it  concerns  your 
own  interest,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  a  case  in  which  you  do 
not  wish  to  do  your  duty  then  you  remember  these  texts 
and  lay  them  as  salves  to  your  souls  in  order  to  excuse 
yourselves  for  not  executing  just  judgment. 

NO  TORTURER  NEED  APPLY. 

We  have,  then,  got  the  conscience  of  humanity  edu- 
cated to  regard  a  murderer  as  an  ineligible  member  of  th» 
House  of  Commons.  Well,  that  is  at  least  a  good  thing 
— a  considerable  step  gained.  There  are  other  offences, 
which  are  now  regarded  as  even  worse  than  murder,  which 
were  regarded  at  one  time  as  quite  allowable  and  per- 
missible amusements  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  not  thirty 
years  since  in  a  great  English-speaking  republic  it  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
white  landed  proprietor  to  flog  his  negro  as  much  as  he 
pleased.  Men  were  elected  to  Congress  who  had  ordered 
their  fellow  men  and  women,  who  happened  to  be  their 
property,  to  be  flogged  sometimes  absolutely  to  death, 
and  no  one  in  their  own  class  considered  that  matter  of 
private  morals  a  bar  to  their  public  career.  But  the 
working  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  Christian  Church, 
the  onward  movement  of  democracy  and  the  great 
philanthropic  tendencies  of  the  day  have  combined  to 
make  torture  so  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  us,  that  no 
torturer  or  woman  flogger  could  be  elected  to  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  Torture  of  a  kind!— the  torture  of  the 
rack  and  the  lash,  but  other  kinds  of  torture  aro  soi, 
yet  put  out  of  the  pale. 

NOR  WRECKERS. 

After  torture  there  is  another  great  class  of  offence 
which  has  gone  so  utterly  out  that  it  is  difficult  for  our 
imagination  to  realise  that  they  were  possible  in  a 
Christian  land.  All  round  the  coasts  of  this  England  ot 
ours  there  now  blazes  at  this  moment  across  the  stormy 
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■seas  the  light,  the  beacon  light,  from  the  lighthouse 
tower,  to  warn  the  sailor  against  the  rock,  the  reef,  the 
quicksand,  or  the  dangerous  coast.  But  less  than  a  thousand 
years  ago  upon  many  a  headland  in  this  country  and 
other  lands,  fires  of  auother  sort  blazed,  not  to  protect ; 
but  to  lure  the  hapless  mariner  to  destruction.  It  was 
regarded  as  so  natural  a  thing,  so  Christian  a  thing,  that 
in  some  districts  in  the  far  west  of  our  land  the  profes- 
sional wrecker  did  not  think  that  anything  was  incon- 
gruous in  offering  up  prayers  to  his  God  that  there  might 
be  a  wreck  in  his  neighbourhood.  Nor  did  he  think  it 
wrong  to  go  to  church  to  worship  God  after  carefully 
lighting  the  fire  which  was  to  lure  the  unsuspectiag 
mariner  to  his  doom,  just  as  to  this  day  brigands  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere  will  go  to  confession  before  starting  on  a 
plundering  expedition.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  liberties 
which  a  human  being  will  not  take  with  the  moral  law 
when  a  person's  interest  coincides  with  a  breach  of  that 
law.  But  we  have  advanced,  however.  We  would  send 
-a  wrecker  to  gaol  without  any  hesitation  now, 

HOW  SLAVERY  WAS  ABOL18HBD. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  300  years  ago  since  a  British 
ship,  which  was  called  The  Jesus,  sailed  irom  an  English 
port  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  com- 
mence the  African  slave  trade  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  For  more  than  200  years  the  slave  trade  was 
regarded  as  a  reputable  calling  for  Christian  men  to  follow. 
There  is  much  that  justifies  us  in  thanking  God  and  tak- 
ing courage  when  we  think  how  short  a  time  it  is  since 
the  Christian  conscience  learnt  to  regard  "  the  sum  of  all 
villainies"  asotherthan  a  legitimate  calling  for  a  Christian. 
But  how  was  that  great  iniguity  overthrown  P  How  was 
this  triumph  achieved  which  forms  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  our  race  P  It  was  because  here  and  there  some 
earnest  men  and  women,  regardless  of  abuse,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  ridicule,  and  often  at  very  greet  pecuniary 
loss,  stood  up  and  said:— "Come  weal,  come  woe,  this 
iniquity  shall  perish."  That  brave  protest  maintained 
resolutely  year  after  year  told  at  length.  To-day  we 
have  it  recognised  even  by  the  greatest  ruffian  who 
walks  your  streets,  that  a  man  who  is  a  murderer,  that 
a  man  who  flogs  women,  that  a  man  who  is  a  wrecker, 
that  a  man  who  is  a  thief,  and  a  man  who  is  a  slave- 
owner has  no  right  to  sit  in  the  British  House  of 
-Commons  to  make  laws  for  a  free  people. 

THE  PRECEDENT  OP  KING  DAVID. 

Now  all  these  things  are  recognised.  But  not  one  of 
these  successive  steps  have  been  taken  except  at  great 
sacrifice  and  in  the  face  of  endless  protests  made  in  the 
name  of  a  false  and  canting  charity.  There  must  have 
been  much  to  say,  and  could  still  be  said,  in  favour  of 
allowing  murderers,  for  example,  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  one  saint,  although  a  very  sinful 
saint,  whose  name  is  often  quoted  in  this  connection 
And  that  is  King  David.  Over  and  over  again  in  the 
course  of  this  agitation  I  have  been  asked,  "  Well,  what 
do  you  thin^  U  David  ?  David  sinned  with  Bathsheba 
David  wrote  the  Psalms,  and  David  was  a  man  after 
God  s  own  heart ! n  Yes,  all  that  is  true.  But  although 
David  was  a  sinful  man,  David  was  a  repentant  man. 
And  let  me  ask  those  who  are  always  sheltering  their 
vices  Vehind  Davids  fall,  where  would  David  have 
been  but  for  the  prophet  Nathan  who  came  before  that 
King  of  Israel,  and  with  eyos  aflame  and  with  ruthless 
and  unswerving  courage  declared,  "Thou  art  the  man  ?  " 
King  David,  it  is  true,  sinned  with  Bathsheba,  and 
relented  But  he  did  more  than  that.  He  ordered  a 
^old-blooded,  crafty,  wicked  murder,  and  if  the  crime 


of  David  is  to  be  quoted  in  favour  of  those  who  have 
sinned  with  their  neighbours*  wives,  why  is  it  not  to 
be  quoted  in  favour  of  those  who  add  to  their  adultery 
murder  ?  If  King  David  is  to  be  used  as  an  argument 
m  favour  of  opening  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons 
wide  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  I  do  not  see  why  it  could 
not  be  used  with  equal  force  in  favour  of  opening  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Jack  the  Ripper  or  to 
the^monster  who  did  the  Rainhill  murders. 

THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  ADVANCE. 

The  world  moves  after  all.  We  are  getting  on.  We 
have  recognised  that  a  murderer  is  impossible  as  a 
legislator.  We  have  even  recognised  that  where  force  or 
fraud  is  used  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty,  to  ruin  his 
prospects  in  lif e,  or  to  appropriate  his  property,  for  the 
man  guilty  of  such  force  or  fraud  there  is  no  place  in  Her 
Majesty's  ii&titutions  for  him  except  one  of  Her 
Majesty^  gaols.  But  after  nineteen  Hundred  years  of 
so-called  Christian  civilisation  we  have  not  as  ve$ 
recognised  that  a  woman  is  a  human  being,  with  a  human " 
being's  rights.  All  these  questions  really  spring  out  of 
the  denial  of  the  full  human  lights  of  the  individual 
It  was  not  until  the  slave  was  recognised  as  a  citizen 
that  he  had  a  right  to  live  and  a  right  to  justice. 
So  it  will  be  in  connection  with  women.  The  day  on  which 
we  recognise  that  to  ruin  a  woman's  life  is  an  offence  as 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  as  to  steal  a  silver 
spoon,  all  these  evils  will  be  remedied.  They  arise 
because  people  think  and  say,  «  That  a  woman  does  not 
matter.  After  all  a  woman  is  fair  game."  And  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  if  you  have  a  man  who  is  wealthy 
and  of  high  position,  and  almost  old  enough  to  be  the 
father  of  the  girl-wife  of  a  friend  and  colleague,  welL 
what  is  the  use  of  making  such  a  fuss,  supposing  that  he 
did  corrupt  her;  supposing  that  he  did  break  up  her 
home ;  supposing  that  he  did  wreck  her  life,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  She  was  only  a  woman.  If  a  woman's  honour 
could  even  be  regarded  as  worth  as  much  as  a  £5  note 
we  should  get  over  most  of  these  difficulties  without  even 
discussing  them.  They  arise  because  we  have  not  yet 
considered  what  it  means  for  a  woman  to  be  outcast  and 
trodden  under  foot 

BREAKING  DOWN  A  MORAL  BARRIER. 

V^t^}Q\m  make  any  ^take.  The  election  to 
±^aruament  of  any  man  upon  whom  rests  the  brand  of  a 
seducer  and  an  adulterer  helps  to  break  down  the  barrier 
tnat  protects  some  forlorn  young  girl.  When  that 
happens,  men  say:  "Oh,  what  dSes  it  matter?  The 
purity  fanatics  may  make  some  fuss,  but  rakes  get  into 
Parliament  aU  the  same  ;  nobody  object*  that  heg  ruined 

VnX^  dM^i  °r  TOrmW  his  friend's^ 
Until  you  can  make  these  people  smart  for  it  other  people 
will  go  on  thinking  it  does  not  matter.  When  you  discuss 
this  question  never  forget  its  bearing  upon  all  these 
unprotected  ones,  of  these  girls  struggling  for  uvelihood! 
endeavouring  to  maintain  their  honour  2nd  their  Jood 

GoT^f w  &  °f  *«P«*»  ^e  full  force  of  wldch 
trod  grant  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  hall  may  ever  know. 
By  your  apathy  you  make  it  harder  for  such  a  girl  to  go 
through  life  unscathed,  you  make  it  easier  for  tbe^iS 
who  tempts  her  to  secure  her  destruction. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  PARNFLL. 

We  are  making  progress  even  here.  It  is  not  more  than 
e^hteen  months  since  this  awakened  sense  of  justS^nd 

ffiS^  VT  f0r  whom  *> for  on*  £  always 
speak  with  the  greatest  respect  for  his  genius  as  a  states- 
man and  his  devotion  as  a*patriot.  Brt  wteTtfteMl 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  for  hearing  eV«£^ 
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that  could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  accused,  a  court  of 
law  recorded  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  guilty  of  the 
treachery  of  accepting  a  friend  s  hospitality  to  debauch 
his  friend's  wife,  the  people  of  England  made  up  their 
minds,  the  Nonconformists  of  England  leading  the  way. 
There  went  forth  from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the 
other  a  clear,  unmistakable  declaration  that  with  this  man 
we  would  not  again  go  forth  to  battle ;  and,  in  a  moment, 
from  his  pride  of  place  Mr.  Parnell  fell  never  to  rise 
again.  We  have  not  smitten  that  lion  down  in  order  to 
cower  before  the  wolf. 

THE  CASE  OF  CAPTAIN  VERNE Y. 

That  is  not  the  only  case  which  has  happened  in 
recent  times.  There  is  a  man  for  whom  also  I  shall  speak 
with  sincere  sympathy,  and  in  many  things  with  great 
respect.  He  was  a  Liberal  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  found  guilty  in  open  Court  of  an 
offence  which  was  quite  venial  compared  with  the  hideous 
and  complicated  adultery  of  which  others  are  guilty. 
When  Captain  Verney  attempted  to  corrupt  that  English 
girl — without  success — he  was  guilty  of  an  offence  which, 
although  serious,  would  never  have  cost  him  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  but  for  one  little  fact.  But  for 
that  fact  any  protest  would  have  been  instantly  crushed 
by  the  question :  "  Why,  what  harm  did  he  do  to  the 
girl  ?  She  had  a  visit  to  Paris,  she  was  very  well  paid, 
and  she  was  not  a  penny  the  worse.  Why  should  you  be 
so  hard  upon  a  man  like  Captain  Verney,  who  has  fought 
in  the  service  of  his  country  and  fought  in  many  a  good 
cause  ?  "  But  there  was  passed  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  which  made  it  criminal  even  to  attempt  to 
procure  an  English  girl  for  immoral  purposes  abroad. 
Owing  to  that  Act,  Captain  Verney  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  is  in  gaol  at  this  present  moment.  As  a  consequence 
the  House  of  Commons  unanimously  expelled  him  from 
Parliament. 

THE  LAW  AS  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

We  want  another  law  to  educate  still  further  the 
conscience  of  this  Christian  State.  If  it  were  decreed 
that  whenever  any  person  was  found  guilty  as  co- 
respondent in  a  divorce  case  of  violating  the  sanctities  of 
the  domestic  hearth  and  breaking  the  sacred  contract 
upon  which  society  rests,  he  should  by  that  fact  lose  his 
civil  rights,  and  be  able  neither  to  elect  or  be  elected,  we 
should  have  a  very  healthy  strengthening  of  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  country  on  this  subject.  I  am  not 
saying  one  word  for  taking  any  action  against  any  public 
man  upon  private  grounds.  It  is  only  when  facts  are 
.clearly  in  possession  of  the  public,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  case  has  come  before  the  courts,  when  sworn  evidence 
has  been  produced  in  the  hearing  of  the  accused,  and 
when  he  has  been  allowed  to  set  forth  his  whole  case  in 
the  hearing  of  judge  and  jury  who  try  it,  that  we  are 
bound  to  take  public  action.  But  when  all  that  has 
happened  do  you  think  that  it  is  right  or  reasonable 
if  a  man  convicted  of  picking  his  neighbour's  pocket  of 
his  pockethandkerchief  must  be  at  once  ruled  out  once 
for  all  from  making  the  laws  of  this  nation,  that  a  man 
who  insidiously  works  his  way  into  the  confidence  of  his 
neighbour  in  order  to  corrupt  his  neighbour's  wife  should 
be  allowed  to  go  scot  free  ?  We  have  got  to  stiffen  our 
moral  frontier,  we  have  got  to  strengthen  our  home  all 
along  the  line.  We  have  to  take  fresh  safeguards  to 
preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  the  purity  of  our 
men,  I  do  not  say  of  our  women.  Jf  our  men  were  half 
as  pure  as  our  women  there  would  not  be  any  trouble 
like  this.  But  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  men  themselves 
more  than  for  the  women  that  it  is  urgently  necessary  to 


take  some  vigorous  measures  that  will  express  the  censure' 
of  the  community  upon  sins  of  this  description. 

WHY  NOT  HAVE  A  CHRISTIAN  COUNCIL? 

I  do  not  ask,  I  have  never  asked,  that  you  should  pass  a 
resolution  excluding  all  immoral  men  from  Parliament.  I 
have  never  proposed  any  resolution  so  impracticable  as 
that.  I  only  ask  that  when  a  man  by  his  immorality 
has  violated  the  sacred  contract  and  has  been  guilty 
of  such  conduct  as  too  compel  the  intervention  of  the  law, 
and  the  Court  declares  that  man  is  guilty,  something 
should  be  done  to  mark  the  condemnation  of  the  com- 
munity more  deeply  than  at  present.  What  can  be  done  ? 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Christian  Church.  Can  we- 
meet  together  ?  Is  English  Christendom  so  divided  that  we 
cannot  confer  on  that  subject  before  the  General  Election 
and  decide  what  advice  should  be  given  to  the  constituen- 
cies,  in  order  to  strengthen  our  frontier,  and  to  secure  that 
gross  breaches  of  the  law  of  family  life  and  great  scandals 
— with  which  we  are  but  too  familiar — should  be  sternly 
marked  and  rigorously  punished  ?  What  we  want  is  to 
get  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best  men  of  the  whole- 
community  We  want  to  have  a  Christian  Council  sum- 
moned, and  that  right  speedily,  that  would  represent  the 
Established  Church,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  all  the 
other  churches.  No  matter  how  it  meets,  it  might  exer- 
cise a  great  influence  by  giving  the  electors  counsel  on 
the  eve  of  the  General  Election  as  to  the  moral  principles 
which  should  guide  them  as  to  the  choice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  believe  such  an  assembly  would  not  go  very  far 
wrong,  and  I  think  from  such  a  Council  would  emanate 
advice  or  a  declaration  that  would  be  accepted  by  practi- 
cally all  the  good  people  in  this  country  as  the  best  advice 
that  they  could  get  upon  the  subject,  and  the  most  likely 
to  lead  them  to  the  end  which  they  all  desire. 

THE  CRUCIAL  POINT. 

I  have  not  referred  to  any  particular  case  in  detail. 
The  broad  principle  is  independent  of  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  any  particular  man  or  men.  In  the  case  present 
to  our  minds,  the  issue  is  plain  and  clear.  At  any 
moment,  if  the  evidence  exists  and  the  man  is  innocent, 
he  can  rehabilitate  himself.  Over  and  over  again  he 
has  declared  that  until  he  cleared  his  character  by 
law  he  would  never  attempt  to  enter  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  he  showed  signs  of  setting  that 
pledge  at  naught  the  excuse  was  made  by  him  that 
there  was  no  means  by  which  he  could  raise  that  issue 
and  have  it  tried.  That  was  utterly  false,  and  to  prove  it 
to  be  false  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  I  have  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  straight.  At  any 
moment,  if  he  chooses  to  raise  the  question  legally,  he  has 
only  to  begin  a  libel  action  against  me.  Whatever  the 
result  might  be  to  myself,  I  would  be  only  too  glad  if  he 
could  prove  that  he  was  innocent.  But  until  he  does 
prove  that  he  is  innocent,  the  Christian  men  and  women 
of  England  have  a  right  to  demand  that  he  shall  at  least 
keep  his  pledged  word,  and  keep  out  of  public  life  until 
he  ha9  vindicated  his  character,  or  at  least  confessed  and . 
repented  of  his  crimes. 


The  Greatest  Evil  of  our  Time.  An  Address  to  Men.  By  J. . 
Adams  Rawlings.  (London.  Walter  Whe*ler).  6d.— This  is  a  neatlv- 
printed  little  traotlet,  which  deals  with  a  question  which  urgently 
ieeds  treatment  ,  but  which  seldom  receives  it  from  one  as  well  quali- 
fied as  Dr.  Rawlings.  At  one  time  a  supporter  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  Dr.  Rawlings  has  long  since  recognised  their  fundamental 
immorality,  and  therefore  the  intrinsic  uselfssnets  of  all  systems  of 
regulation.  His  pamphlet  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  beli-ves  the  elevation  of  the  male  standard  of  morality  the  chief 
hope  of  better  things.  The  little  book  is  very  brief,  but  it  overs  a  wide 
fUld.  It  would  be  well  if  every  young  man  had  the  opportunity  of. 
reading  such  a  treatise  as  this. 
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COUNT  TOLSTOY-MIS  DISCIPLES  AND  TRADUCERS. 


From  KludUradaUch,]  TMirch  27,  1892. 

CL1PPIXG   HIS  WIHGS. 


RUSSIAN  LITERARY  CAUSERIE.   BY  DR.  E. 

I. 

J  much.has  been  written  and  talked  about  the  Russian 
m^5  Famine  and  Count  Tolstoy*  of  late  that  English  and 
American  readers  of  the  Review  op  Reviews  would  doubt- 
leas  gladly  turn  for  edification  or  entertainment  to  fresh 

fields  and  pas- 
tures new,  were 
itonlyforatem- 
porary  change. 
It  is  not  in  hu- 
man nature  to 
take  kindly  to 
monotony,  and 
even  heaven  it- 
self would  prove 
a  place  of  cruel 
torture  if  it  con- 
sisted, as  the  pi- 
ous old  matron 
believed  while 
she  trembled,in 
our  sitting  un- 
comfortably up- 
on damp  clouds 
and  eternally 
chanting  hymns 

with  the  angels.  On  the  other  hand,  facts  are  facts,  and 
it  is  bootless  to  fight  against  them.  And  one  central  fact 
in  the  present  case  is  this— that  an  account  of  current  Rus- 
sian literatim)  free  from  allusions  to  those  two  well-worn 
topics  would  be  no  better  than  an  edition  of  "  Hamlet"  with 
the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out.  For  tho 
shadow  of  the  grim  spectre,  Famine,  lies  dark  upon  art, 
journalism,  and  literature,  and  Tolstoy's  successful  efforts 
to  dispel  this  shadow  in  places  seem  to  justify  his  friends 
in  regarding  him  as  a  kind  of  Theseus  appointed  by  heaven 
to  deliver  his  country  from  this  and  still  more  terrible 
monsters,  and  fully  account  for  their  avidity  to  read  about 
his  doingg.  It  is  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  these 
two  burning  topics  of  the  day  should  be  in  every  one  s 
month,  preached  about  from  the  pulpit,  openly  discussed 
or  covertly  alluded  to  in  the  newspapers,  and  selected  as 
appropriate  themes  for  short  sketches  and  voluminous 
novels  by  the  popular  storytellers  of  the  day. 

famine  literature. 

"  Help  for  the  Hungry  "  is  the  title  of  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  volumes  of  literary  vinaigrette,  containing  articles, 
stories,  poems,  and  other  specimens  of  the  musty, 
mouldy,  unsold  provisionf  jf  a  legion  of  literary  pedlars, 
which  can  bring  no  better  help  to  the  spiritually  hungry 
than  that  of  depriving  them  of  their  appetite  and  dis- 
gusting them  with  food.  Good  intentions  and  wretchedly 
bad  workmanship  are  the  characteristics  of  the  majority 
of  these  productions.  Count  Tolstoy  himself  has  contri- 
buted to  one  of  these  volumes,  and  whatever  adventitious 
value  time  or  place  may  impart  to  his  apologue, 
"Emilian/'t  which  even  in  his  own  country  neither  elici ted 
nor  called  for  notice  of  comment,  both  its  scope  and  its 
treatment  alike  dissuade  us  from  dragging  it  forth  from 

*  I  must  iwi  t  upon  thli  pame  being  c  >rrectly  sp*lt.  Hie  Count 
himtelf  alwavs  »«gn«  his  name  Tolatny,  notToUtoi,  but  Eugibh  printers 
«eem  determined  to  keep  to  their  own  orthograp  jy. 

T  "  He  p  for  in*  Hu  jgry,"  Motoow,  1892. 
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br.  Petersburg,  March  17th. 
the  quiet  obscurity  of  the  Russian  tongue  into  the  fierce 
glare  of  English  criticism. 

WHERE  IS  COUNT  TOLSTOY  1 

On  the  other  hand,  for  his  lengthy  excursion  into  the 
domain  of  political  economy,  with  the  results  of  which 
English  and  American  readers  are  mostly  conversant,  the 
Russian  Apostle  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  violent 
attack  levelled  against  him  by  the  Moscoic  Gazette, 
faithful  to  the  principles  or  the  prejudices  of  the  late  M. 
Katkoff.  So  many  sensational  rumours  misrepresenting 
the  practical  consequences  to  the  Court  of  this  unex- 
pected onslaught,  and  dressed  up  as  positive  facts  by 
"  our  own  correspondents,"  have  lately  been  circulating 
on  the  Continent  and  in  England  that  Tolstoy's  f oreigu 
admirers  are  in  some  cases  literally  trembling  for  his 
safety.  Some  seem  to  think  that  he  is  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  stretched  on  a  Procrustean  bed;  others 
imagine  that  he  is  languishing  in  a  loathsome  prison 
like  those  described  by  Kennan  and  E.  B.  Lanin, 
and  I  have  myself  received  letters  from  perfect  strangers, 
asking  to  be  informed  whether  he  has  really  been 
hurried  off  to  Siberia  or  imprisoned  in  a  room  in  his  own 
house,  guarded  by  bloodthirsty  Cossacks.  The  Standard 
published  a  telegram  from  their  Moscow  correspondent 
which  provided  what  seemed  a  nucleus  of  fact  for  the 
apprehensions  of  the  fearful.  44  Count  Tolstoy,"  says  this 
well-informed  gentleman,  "has  not,  however,  been 
arrested,  but  only  ordered  off  to  his  estate— a  measure 
which  will  effectually  prevent  his  freely  communicating 
with  his  friends  and  supporters  in  Moscow,  whero  he  has 
lately  been  in  the  habit  of  appearing  at  intervals  m  the 
picturesque  costume  of  the  moujik.'r  There  is  no  truth 
in  this  assertion,  and  no  bitterness  in  the  regret  that  the 
Moscow  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  before  alarming 
the  English  and  American  admirers  of  Count  Tolstoy,  did 
not  expend  ono  shilling  on  an  izvoshtsh'k,  drive  over  to  the 
Countess's  house  in  the  dolgokhamovnitsheskoi  pereulok, 
and  enquire  what  truth  there  was  in  the  sensational 
statements  to  which  he  was  about  to  give  currency4 

A  RfcCENT  VISIT  TO  THE  COUNT. 

I  myself  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Count  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  the  hamlet  of  Beghitshevka,  which,  though 
geographically  speaking  very  near  Moscow,  I  discovered, 
to  my  cost,  to  be  twenty-four  hours  distant  by  the  most 
rapid  communication  available,  viz.,  railways  for  all  but 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  ourney.  I  found  the  Couut  in 
excellent  health,  working  all  day  and  half  the  night  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  enterprise  of  a  strong  man  of  twenty- 
five.  Every  morning  at  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  his 
antechamber  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
from  the  villages  around,  all  waiting  in  respectful  silence, 
some  in  an  attitude  of  humble  adoration,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Count,  like  the  impotent  folk  of  Jerusalem 
waiting  for  the  descent  of  the  angel  and  the  moving  of 
the  water.  The  wants  and  woes  of  these  good  people 
are  as  various  as  their  names  and  ages,  and  few  of  them 
have  any  notion  where  benevolence  ends  and  omnipotence 
begins.  Some  want  peace  established  in  their  homes, 
fuel  for  their  huts,  fodder  for  their  cattle,  vengeance  on 

I  ShortW  afterward «  the  Daily  Telegraph  categorically  duilel  the 
ttatemeuU  of  thj  Mjscow  correspondent  of  the  standard. 
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their  enemies,  overcoats  and  fathers  for  their  destitute 
children.  There  is  always  a  goodly  muster  of  these 
petitioners  in  spite  of  the  Count's  expressed  determina- 
tion to  relieve  their  pressing  wants  only  at  the  soup- 
kitchens  which  he  visits  every  day,  sometimes  driving 
over  to  distant  villages  to  open  new  ones.  Instead  of 
enjoying  well-earned  repose  at  the  close  of  his  day's 
labours,  he  burns  considerable  quantities  of  the  midnight 
oil  over  his  articles  and  essays,  some  of  which  will  pro- 
bably be  thoroughly  mellowed  by  time  before  finally 
seeing  the  light  of  day. 

II. 

THE  CREED  OF  TOLSTOTISM. 

The  following  is  the  official  declaration  of  their  aims 
and  objects  drawn  up  and  accepted  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  community.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  Count  him- 
self, but  emanates  from  one  of  his  most  zealous  disciples, 
from  whom  I  received  it  a  few  days  ago.  It  needs  no 
commentary  or  explanation,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
effective  reply  one  could  give  to  the  scurrilous  attacks 
noticed  above : — 

"  The  foundations  of  the  creed  which  we  profr  s  are 
common  to  all  men  alike,  because  the  human  pg-..,  jy  its 
very  nature,  is  Christian.  Our  religious  belief  is  moulded 
by  our  personal  qualities.  The  creed  of  the  friends  who 
compose  our  circle  may  be  briefly  formulated  as 
follows : — 

LOVE  THE  BRETHREN  ! 

"  We  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  spend  our  lives  in  sowing 
around  us  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  performing  works  of 
love,  if  needs  be,  to  the  extent  of  laying  down  our  lives 
for  our  brethren.  And  our  brethren  are  all  men  who 
stand  in  any  relation  whatever  towards  us,  irrespective 
of  their  creed,  nationality,  sex,  and  age,  and  without 
regard  to  those  other  artificial  distinctions  and  barriers 
which  are  created  between  them  by  public  opinion,  the 
constituted  authorities  and  custom. 

"  By  acts  of  virtue  we  understand  every  alleviation  of 
human  suffering,  moral  or  physical,  every  assistance 
and  relief  tendered  to  those  who  are  heavily  laden,  and 
the  spreading  of  that  light  of  reason  which  illumines 
the  path  of  our  life. 

THL  REPUDIATION  OP  RITES. 

"  We  refuse  to  be  fettered  by  any  conventional  formali- 
ties, ecclesiastical,  governmental,  or  traditional,  because 
all  such  external  ceremonies,  utterly  meaningless  in 
themselves,  serve  at  best  to  obscure  the  light  which 
renders  life  intelligible.  Frequently,  no  doubt,  it  comes 
to  pass  that  such  rites  and  ceremonies  soothe  for  a 
time  the  awakened  conscience,  affording  it  a  certain  satis- 
faction (although  the  acts  in  question  are  absolutely  un- 
profitable), and  appeasing,  as  it  were,  the  gods  made 
angry  by  the  sins  committed.  But  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  denying  to  our  conscience  all  such  satisfaction  as 
these  rites  and  ceremonies  afford,  condemn  it  to  suffer 
the  torture  of  remorse  for  its  siu*  until  it  has  become 
purified  by  repentance  and  born  anew  to  virtue. 

If  ON- RESISTANCE. 

"  We  judge  not,  neither  do  we  go  to  law,  because  to  Him 
who  smites  the  right  cheek  we  feel  bound  to  turn  the 
left,  and  for  evil  received  to  return  good.  If  one  of  our 
brethren  commits  a  crime,  his  conscience  will  torture  him 
more  ruthlessly  and  more  justly  than  the  sentence  of  a 
judge  or  the  action  of  an  executioner.  We  acknowledge 
no  obligations  to  human  governments,  because  the  Tzar 
whom  we  obey  is  God  himself,  who  lives  within  us  and 
shapes  our  life  so  long  as  we  love  him  and  fulfil  his 


commands.  Repudiating  all  obligations  to  govern  men tsr 
we  voluntarily  abandon  our  claims  to  honours,  place,  and 
other  privileges.  But  while  we  refuse  to  acknowledge 
secular  government,  we  are  not  animated  by  any  dislike  to- 
the  governors  themselves,  whom  we  love  as  our  brothers, 
and  are  ready  to  serve  at  all  times  and  all  places  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  sparing  neither  body  nor  soul,  unless- 
they  insist  upon  our  performing  acts  which  are  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God. 

LABOUR. 

"The  abandonment  of  our  social  rights  necessarily 
reduces  us  to  the  condition  of  artizans,  unskilled  labourers, 
and  ploughmen.  Thus  we  do  not  possess  the  soil  which 
we  cultivate,  because  possession  is  ultimately  upheld  by 
force,  and  force  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  love — the  com- 
mand of  God  who  lives  in  our  heart.  We  work,  therefore,, 
wheresover  we  are  permitted  to  work,  making  use  of  the 
land  and  of  implements  of  labour  as  long  as  we  are  not 
deprived  of  them.  Driven  from  one  place,  we  forthwith 
repair  to  another.  Recognising  that  the  one  end  and 
object  of  life  is  the  service  of  God  and  man,  we  know  that 
a  man  enslaved  by  vices  cannot  possibly  attain  to  that 
end,  seeing  that  he  is  as  incapable  of  performing  good 
deeds  as  an  empoisoned  spring  is  of  yielding  pure  amd 
wholesome  water. 

THE  TOLSTOYAN  TRINITY. 

"It  follows  from  this  that  self-improvement  is  absolutely 
indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  the  main  object  of 
human  life.  And  we  are  profoundly  convinced  that  if  we* 
become  even  a  little  better  than  we  were  before,  the 
good  which  we  can  confer  upon  others  and  ourselves  is- 
increased  very  considerably  in  consequence.  Furthermore, 
this  bettering  of  one's  self  is  conducive  to  bodily 
and  spiritual  purity ;  and  so  long  as  we  truly  yearn  after 
this  purity,  we  naturally  shrink  from  temptation,  trample 
upon  pride  and  practise  humility.  To  engage  in  the  per- 
formance of  works  of  charity  while  fulfilling  these  con- 
ditions is  the  most  profitable  way  conceivable  of  spending 
our  energy.  Purity,  humility,  and  love  constitute  the 
threefold  basis  of  our  lives— the  three  persons  of  our 
Trinity. 

"  We  set  great  store  by  spiritual  liberty  and  refuse  to  set 
any  limits  whatever  to  the  research  of  truth.  Therefore 
it  is  that  the  profession  of  faith  which  we  make  to-day 
may  differ  considerably  from  our  creed  of  yesterday  and 
diverge  just  as  widely  from  our  belief  of  to-morrow,  for 
the  spirit  grows  even  as  the  body.  But  the  path  which 
we  tread  is  one  and  the  same,  invariable  and  eternal, 
and  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  Christ  himself. 

THE  ONLY  AND  TRUE  CHURCH. 

"  It  is  in  the  name  of  this  spiritual  liberty  that  we  refuse 
to  bind  ourselves  by  an  oath  to  submit  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  to  recite  any  symbol  of  faith,  or  to 
sanction  the  rites  and  canons  of  any  sect  or  persuasion 
whatever,  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  being  quite  as  foreign 
to  us  as  that  of  the  church  by  law  established.  For  us 
the  doctrine  of  a  church,  or  a  Council  of  Believers,  is  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  Christ, '  Where  two  or  three  are 
met  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst.' 
Such  is  our  faith,  such  our  hope.  If  the  world  hate  us,  we 
know  that  it  hated  Him  before  us.  If  we  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  have  loved  his  own,  but  as  we  arc 
not  of  the  world,  He  chose  us  out  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore the  world  hateth  us.  '  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation,'  said  Christ,  *  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world.'  'Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is 
your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.' " 
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SATIRISTS  AND  TRADUCERS. 

But  the  writings  already  published  in  the  little  volume  of 
latter  day  pamphlets  which  has  lately  received  the 
Oensor's  imprimatmr,  are  numerous  and  suggestive  enough 
to  supply  spiritual  food  for  the  thinking  few  and  ample 
materials  for  cavilling  critics  and  sensational  novelists. 
"The  New  Life"  is  the  title  of  a  story  by  one  of  the 
latter,  M.  Yassinsky,  who  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
having  killed  his  man*  by  choosing  him  as  the  hero  of  one 
of  his  novels,  and  disclosing  to  the  gaze  of  an  irreverent 
world  the  supposed  vices  and  failings  which  lay  hidden 
beneath  the  thick  polished  coating  of  science  and  tradition. 
"  The  New  Life  "  was  evidently  written  for  the  purpose 
of  scourging  with  scorpions  the  religious  followers  of 
-Count  Tolstoy,  a  class  less  numerous  in  Russia  than  in  the 
United  States,  few  prophets  being  honoured  in  their  own 
ceuntry. 

STONY  GROUND  HEARERS. 

Besides  the  genuine  disciples  of  the  Count,  who 
honestly  turn  their  backb  upon  the  comforts  of  civilised 
life,  and  endeavour  to  put  into  practice  the  precepts  of 
their  master,  there  is  a  large  category  of  persons  in 
Russia  who,  dissatisfied  with  themselves  and  their  sur- 
roundings, are  eager  to  arch  their  sails  to  every  new  wind 
of  religious  doctrine,  and  having  scudded  along  for  a 
short  while  in  the  new  direction,  grow  sick  at  heart  until 
they  can  trim  their  sails  anew  and  strike  out  another 
course.  Antichrist  himself  could  count  upon  a  fair 
number  of  converts  among  these  shifting,  shuffling,  wind- 
hags,  always  provided  that  his  reign  did  not  exceed 
Napoleon's  hundred  days.  Many  of  these  quidnuncs,  on 
pondering  over  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  the  eulogium  of 
manual  labour,  or  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  evil, 
rallied  round  the  new  flag  with  the  joyful  consciousness 
that  they  had  been  predestined  to  fight  this  noble  battle 
from  the  beginning  of  all  time,  and  ran  away  in  disgust 
a  few  months  later  when  the  real  tug  of  war  began, 
uttering  maledictions  against  their  comrades-in-arms. 
Thus,  one  sobered  enthusiast  is  now  fulfilling  his  divine 
mission  by  lampooning  the  disciples  of  Tolstoy,  another 
by  holding  the  Count  himself  up  to  public  scorn,  a  third 
by  ridiculing  the  painter  Gay,  etc.  Now,  if  Yassinsky 
had  had  only  such  trimmers  and  traitors  as  these  in 
view  when  he  wrote  his  tale,  one  might  possibly  approve 
the  idea  while  utterly  condemning  the  execution.  But 
he  has  made  no  distinction  between  the  tares  and  the 
wheat. 

AN  APOSTATE  FIDDLER. 

Alyzin  is  the  name  of  his  hero,  an  amateur  violinist  of 
the  unpromising  type,  of  which  Tr  jokhatshevsky  of  the 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  was  a  fair  specimen.  He,  too,  on 
reading  the  inspired  message,  is  conscious  of  being  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  men  and  called  to  a  higher 
spiritual  life  which  is  to  consist,  mainly  in  ploughing 
the  land  like  a  peasant,  dressing  himself  clumsily  in 
fustian,  economising  in  the  matter  of  soap,  hair  brushes, 
and  pockethandkerchiefs,  and  generally  reducing  exis- 
tence to  its  simplest  factors.  He  sets  about  realising 
these  new  ideals  by  smashing  his  violin,  turning  his 
back  upon  his  friends,  eschewing  the  comforts  of  civili- 
sation and  generally  burning  his  ships  to  ashes.  He  next 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  vulgar  irksome  prose 
of  Russian  village  life,  and  no  sacred  fire  coming  down 
to  kindle  the  sacrifice,  his  enthusiasm  cools  down.  He  is 
soon  himself  again,  however,  and,  determined  to  leave  no 

*  About  a  vw  this  novelist  "showed  up"  a  Professor  of  the 
University  of  Kieff  in  one  of  hU  novels,  and  the  Professor  died  of 
-cuagrin  inconsequence. 
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loophole  for  retreat,  offers  to  bestow  the  hand  he  has 
consecrated  to  labour  and  the  heart  he  has  given  to  God 
upon  a  rustic  maiden,  who,  fortunately  for  herself,  has  the 
good  sense  to  spurn  both.  These  disappointments  bring 
on  an  attack  of  such  melancholy  and  gloom  as  only  the 
magic  chords  of  a  David's  harp  or  Paganini's  violin  could 
effectually  dispel,  and  when  he  at  last  recovers  his  usual 
tone  he  is  disgusted  to  find  that  the  "  resurrection  of  his 
heart  "  is  as  tar  from  being  an  accomplished  fact  as  ever. 
By  this  time  he  has  been  long  enough  leading  the  new 
life  to  have  acquired  a  keen  relish  for  the  old,  and  with  a 
sneaking  longing  for  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  has  recourse 
to  the  ministrations  of  a  Russian  Pope,  Bessarion,  who 
preaches  to  him,  prays  for  him,  and  works  the  miracle  of 
reconverting  him  to  true  doctrine,  which  he  felt  heaven 
owed  to  his  strenuous  endeavours  in  a  good  cause.  He 
re-embraces  the  Orthodox  faith,  returns  to  his  father's 
house,  orders  the  fatted  calf  to  be  slaughtered  and  roasted, 
and  merrily  takes  up  his  fiddle  and  his  bow. 

A  SANCTIMONIOUS  TRAITOR. 

Another  story,  "Round  about  Truth,"  far  more  realistic 
and  piquant,  appeared  in  the  form  of  three  letters  to  a 
friend,  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Russian  Messenger, 
over  the  signature  of  the  euphonious  name  of  I.  L. 
Shtshegloft',  a  writer  whose  sudden  adhesion  to  the 
uncompromising  doctrines  of  Count  Lao  Tolstoy  was 
much  talked  about  in  St.  Petersburg  two  years  ago.  This 
gentleman  was  then  in  the  habit  of  paying  daily  visits  to 
the  little  community  of  Tolstoyites,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  an  amiable  ci-devant  aristocrat,  whose  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  had  aroused  a  painful  feeling  of  interrogative 
surprise  in  the  minds  of  worldly  friends,  but  left  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  his  sincerity  and  earnestness  in  the 
mind  of  friend  or  foe.   This  zealous  apostle  threw  his 
hospitable  doors  wide  open  to  M.  Shtshegloff,  who  shuffled 
timidly  in,  cast  furtive  looks  at  the  furniture  and  brethren, 
admired  the  simple  life  of  the  latter,  promised  to  go  and 
do  likewise,  merely  asking  permission  before  donning  a 
peasant's  blouse  and  trooper's  top  boots  to  wear  out  his 
tailor-made  garments  and  his  patent  leather  foot-cover- 
ings.  Having  won  the  confidence  of  the  brethren  and 
sisters,  who  were  delighted  to  have  a  gifted  writer 
in  their  midst,  and  having  seen  them  at  their  very 
worst,  seldom  at  their  best,  this  realistic  artist  paints 
them  for  us  now  in  their  most  prosaic  moods,  and, 
to  reinforce  the  tameness  of  reality,  frequently  sub- 
stituting imagination   for   memory.     Still   there  are 
facts  and  scenes  enough  in  the  story  to  enable  one  to 
form  an  accurate  mental  representation  of  the  mtter  hull 
of  Tolstoy  ism— the  shell  which  may  contain  a  jewel  or  a 
pebble,  and  more  than  enough  to  convey  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  the  person  and  character  of  the  writer.  Anything 
more  mean  and  contemptible  than  this  dastardly  denunci- 
ation of  his  too  trusting  friends,  and  this  damnable  attack 
on  a  lady's  honour  by  a  man  who  claims  to  be  an 
apostle  of  the  highest  culture,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  annals  of  any  literature.    To  many  honest- 
minded  people  such  an  incongruous  mixture  of  treachery, 
pruriency  and  sanctimoniousness  as  is  exhibited  in  this 
extraordinary  story,  must  seem  utterly  inconceivabla 
And  yet  were  this  an  isolated  or  an  exceptional  case  of 
its  kind,  even  its  abnormal  flagitiousness  would  not  merit 
or  obtain  for  it  a  passing  allusion.   The  circumstance 
that  it  is  a  frequent  and  typical  phenomenon— the  story 
was  published  in  the  most  respectable  and  widely-circu- 
lated Conservative  monthly  (the  Russian  Messenger), 
which  was  edited  down  to  the  day  of  his  death  by  the  late 
Katkoff — renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Runclmax,  James.  The  Ethics  of  Drink.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Cloth.   Pp.  MJ.   Si.  6d. 


<Funk  .       

Toe  day  has  out  yet  dawned  when  moral  crusades  -nd  moral  crusaders 
<v*n  be  dispensed  with,  aad  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  01  a  crisis 
in  «he  history  of  any  nation  wheu  a  man  is  urg  ntly  needed  to  prick 
the  nation  d  conscience  on  a  moral  question,  so  long  will  the  heroic 
story  of  the  life  of  William  Llryd  Garrison,  the  fellow-labourer  witb 
Wilberforce,  Ctarkson,  and  Buxton,  be  an  inspiration  to  others.  Tue 
life  of  i he  American  leader  of  Lhe  moral  movement  againtt  slavery— 
*•  the  earth-born  eye«ops  "—has  bee  i  told  in  detail  by  bis  children,  in 
four  expensive  volumes;  but  Mr.  Gold  win  SmitQ  has  baed  a  more 
coudensed  biographical  essay  upon  that  exhtustivd  work,  and 
gives  ufl  here  not  on  y  the  main  fects  of  the  history  hut  the  opinions 
of  an  Anglo-Canadian  who  sympathised  with  the  Americ  .u  friends 
and  tbe  Auti-Slavery  Crusade. 

Meredith,  Owen.  Marah.  (Longmans.)  Crosm  8vo.  Parch- 
ment.   Pp.  200.   6*  61. 

Tbe  late  Lord  Lyttm's  p"ems  have  seldom  been  better  than  those  in 
tbis  volume,  the  proof-sheets  of  whlcn  he  had  corrected  just  befOie 
his  death. 

Michael.  Dr.  Euil  Ignaz  von  Dollinger.  (Fel.  Rauch,  Inns- 
bruck. >  Pacer  covers.   Pp.  000.   6  Marks. 

~*  critical  olograph v  la  reply  to  two  books  dn  Dr.  Dollinger  by  F.  U. 
Keusoh.   Pr*f.  Michael  describes,  from  Dr.  Dollinger's  own  writing*, 
the  Doctor's  development  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 
Page,  Jesse.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.   <S.  W.  Partridge.)  Crown  8vo. 

•Clot*.   Pp.  160.   Is.  6d. 

A  popular  illustrated  biography  by  an  author  whosi  previjus  essays 

In  short  biography  have  wjn  well-merited  praise. 

Sutherland,  James  M.    William  Wordsworth:  The  Story  of 
His  Life.   (Elliott  Stock.)   Crown  Qvo.   Cloth.   Pp.  242. 
The  second  n-vis-d  and  eo Urged  edition  of  a  mxlest  and  valuable 

biography.   Mr.  Sutherland  l<  hardly  as  happy  in  his  critical  remarks 

as  he  is  In  marshalling  the  chief  facts  of  the  greai  poet's  life. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS.  AND  BBLLES  LRTTRBS. 
Lang,  Axdrkw.  Books  and  Bookmen  and  Old  Friends.  (Long- 
mans.)  Post8vo.   Cloth.   2*.  61.  e*on,  nee 

Slow  delightful  an  essayist  Mr.  Laog  in  his  best  mood  is  can  well  be  seen 
from  these  two  volumes,  which  form  the  second  and  third  of  a  new 
edition  of  his  works.  "  B  -toks  and  Bookmen  "  is  a  collection  of  b  >okish 
estays,  "  Old  rriends"  are  essays  in  epistolary  parody.  Did  the  per- 
sons  in  contem  orary  novels  never  meet  ?  asks  Mr  Lang.  It  is  likely, 
although  no  novelist,  has  chr  »n*cle  I  such  meetings.  E«rei  Mr.  Lang 
does  not  essay  this,  but  he  giv  s  us  the  letters  which  one  character 
wrote  to  another.  Thus  Clive  NewCome  writes  to  Arthur  Pendennis, 
Mrs.  Gamp  ^to  Mrs.  Prig,  M  »n«ieur  Lecoq  to  Inspector  Bucket,  and 
Count  Jfosoo  to  Samuel  Pickwick.  Numerous  other  letters  there  are, 
some  addressed  bv  character  to  novelist,  and  all  alike  pleasing  and 
marked  with  all  Mr.  Lang's  happy  grace  of  style. 
Lucy,  Henry  W.   Faces  and  Places.  (Henry  and  Co.)  Crown 

«vo.  Cloth.   Pp  202.   3s.  ed. 

A  voluneof  essavs  on  various  subjects,  illustrated  witb  portraits  of  the 
author  and  of  Col.  Fr*d  Burnabv.  th*  subject  of  th«  first  piper.  Tne 
article,  "  To  those  About  to  Become  Journalists,'*  is,  pe'haps,  the 
most  interesting,  and  should  be  read  by  all  aspirants  for  liter*rv  fame. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lwy  knows  as  much  as  any  man  living  of  the  difficulties 
of  a  journalistic  career,  so  that  be  is  specially  adapted  for  the  po«r.  of 
advUer.  He  points  out  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  journalism 
except  by  hard  work,  a -d  that  the  beginner  must  depend  on  bis  own 
exertions  and  merits  alone  to  obtain  a  position  on  a  paper. 
Pewfll.  Elizabeth  Robins  (Fdi'or).    Mary  Wollstonecraft's 

Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman.  (Walter  Scott.;  Crown 

8vo.    Pp.  2*2.    Is.  6d. 

This,  th*  first  issue  of  the  Scott  Library,  is  a  republication  of  a  book 
famous  In  its  day  and  memorable  as  one  of  the  first  outspoken  utter- 
ances of  a  woman  as  to  the  position  r  f  women.  "A  philosophising 
serpent "  she  was  called  by  Horace  Walpole,  f .  r  the  boldness  of  her 
Id  as.  and  was  branded  as  a  social  outcast  for  expressing  opinions 
which  to  mo  it  women  of  to-day  would  seem  conservative  and  common- 
place. The  Scott  L  brary  is  to  co^si  t  of  a  series  of  well-known 
works  in  Brglieh  literature,  and  in  bound  in  a  plain  serviceable  cover. 
Rkpplicr,  Agxks.  Points  of  View.  (Gay  and  Bird.)  Crown  8vo. 

Cioth.    Pp.239.  5i. 

The  most  Interesting  volume  of  literary  essay"  which  has  come  to  us 
from  America  since  Mr.  Howell*  wrote  his  "  Criticism  and  Fiction.* 
Miss  Agnes  Repplier  is  to  us  unknown,  but  she  has  a  charming  style, 
a  pleasant  alios' ve  way  of  writing  whfah  interest*  whita  it  instincts. 
The  most  amusing  essav  is  tha*  on  "  Books  that  hav*  Hindered  Me." 
in  which  she  runs  a' lit.  agains'.  **S*ndford  and  Merton,"  Milton's 
"  Areopagitica,"  "  Tt  e  Heir  of  Redolyffe."  and  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ;  ** 
-the  most  charming,  that  on  "  English  Love  Songs."  "The  Plea  for 
Humor"  (with  the  "  u"  left  out)  is  timely  In  these  cad  tines,  and 
'the  other  essays  are  exceedingly  readable. 


magazines.  The  'ate  Mr.  Runciman  was  an  exceedingly  brilliant 
journalist,  a  man  who  thought  deeply  and  felt  seriously  on  the  maj  jrity 
•»i  our  s jcial  problems,  and  these  t  stays  will  we  1  repav  perusal.  The 
chapters  on  drink  and  on  sport  are  tbe  best,  but  all  are  well  thought 
out  and  clearly  argued.  The  death  of  Mr.  Runciman  at  thirty-seven 
was  a  great  loss  to  English  journalism. 

Saintsbury,  Gkor  jb  (Editor).  Defoe's  Minor  Novels.  (Perclval 
and  Co.)   Drmy  16mo.   Cioth.   Pp.  332.   3s.  61. 

The  habit  of  extracting  from  an  author's  works  is  generally  very  ques- 
tionable, but  with  D  foe  It  is  almost  necessary,  so  voluminous  and  so 
formless  were  bis  writings.  The  age  is  too  prone  to  forget  that 
Defoe's  claim  to  being  a  man  of  letters  and  of  genius  did  not  rest 
on  i  he  authorship  of  Robinson  Crusoe "  alone,  and  the  five  novels 
selected  from  in  this  volume  are  among  the  b<st  of  his  work  ;  were 
ind«ed  called  into  being  by  the  success  of  *'  Robinson  Crusoe."  for 
Defoe  worked  his  literature  as  a  business,  wrote  only  what  his  public 
desired.  None  of  these  novels,  either,  are  altogether  bey  end  tbe  stigma 
of  coarseness,  autre  temps  autre  maurs,  so  that  the  general  reader  owes 
much  gratitude  to  Mr.  Saintsbury.  "  Captain  Singleton  "  details  the 
ad  ventures  of  a  private,  "  Colonel  J  aek  "  of  a  thief,  «nd  "  Roxana  "  and 
*  Moll  F tanders  '  of  ladles  of  more  than  doubtful  character. 
Stephen,  Sir  James  Fitzjames,  Bart.,  K  C.S.I.  Horse  Sabbatlcae. 

T#o  Volumes.   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   5s.  each. 

Tnose  who  read  these  essays  in  tha  Saturday  Review  will  welcome  their 
reappearance  in  book  form.  For  the  ordinary  manual  and  primer- 
reader  they  are  not  sufficiently  popular.  A  c  msiderable  grounding  in 
philosophy  and  other  branches  of  learning  Is  necessary  to  t  heir  mil 
appreciation,  nor  is  the  S'.yle  likelv  to  attract  the  many.  To  pains- 
taking students,  however,  they  will  prove  of  great  value,  as  they 
preient careful  summaries  and  estimate*  of  c-rtain  great  books  which 
everybody  is  supposed  to  have  read,  but  which  few  ever  open.  Tneir 
contents  are  here  weighed  by  a  competent  scholar  with  much  judg- 
ment, leaning,  ani  tlab  iration,  though  brevity  and  concentration 
nor.  seldom  entail  a  c-rtain  regrettable  obicuritv.  The  papers  which 
have  cost  mosr-  labour,  and  show  most  capacitv  will  be  the  least 

SipuWr  Such  are  tiose  on  Hooper,  Taylor,  Hoboes,  LocWe,  and 
ande villa.  That  on  Voltaire  does  not  contrast  unfavm-ablv  with 
Mr.  Mor ley's  study,  and  is  on  the  whole  fair  and  judicious.  Mande- 
ville  is  put  hack  inro  his  proper  place  from  which  no  future  admirer 
should  be  ablet)  ad vince  him  again.  To  those  who  regard  Gibbon 
and  Johnson  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  kings  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Sir  James'  estimate  of  the  Historian  will  seem  to  approach 
neireit  t>  justice,  nearest  to  appreciation  of  a  life  and  a  pers  nality 
which  is  an  unanswered  challenge  to  our  degenerate  age.  Whoever 
digests  these  two  small  >~ut  richly  stored  volumes  will  have  acquired 
no  mean  insight  inW  Eoglish  literature. 


FICTION. 
The  Little  Minister. 


(Caasell.)    8vo.  Cloth. 


Barrir.  J.  M. 
P  ».  4«4.   7s.  61. 

This  and  Mr.  Hall  Cain's  "Scape- 
goat "  are  the  two  cut  of  the  four 

novels  of  the  year  which  may  be 

read  by  all.  man  and  woman,  boy 

and  girl:  by  w Mch  saying  no  re- 
flection is  implied.    Some  books 

are  conventional  because  they  are 

written   for  the  young  person, 

others  (as  "The  Little  Minister,") 

because  they  could  be  nothing  else, 

because  such  are  their  stories.  So 

much  has  been  said  on  Mr.  Barrie's 

book  that  it  were  superfluous  to 

sav  more  and  to  mean  the  same.  1 

"  The  Little  Minister,'*  It  is  enough  \ 

to  say,  is  just  as  whimsical,  just  as 

lovable  as  ewr,  and  Bablle  is— 

well,  one  of  the  moat  charming 

girls  in  all  fiction.   Most  novels  it 

is  perhap<  best  to  borrow ;  tbis, 

now  that  it  is  In  its  one  volume 

form,  should  b*  bought     By  the 

way,  some  porti  ms  of  Chapter 

xxxiii.  should  r?concil«  the  scoffers  at  M«eterlinck. 

Black,  William.  A  Princess  of  Thule.  (Sampson  Low  snd  Co.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.         2s.  6d. 

"  A  Princess  of  Thule  "  is  one  of  Mr.  B'ack's  happiest  novels.    Here  it 
forms  th«  third  volume  of  his  collected  works— a  series  which.  In 
binding.  In  paper,  and  in  print,  does  the  publishers  great  credit. 
For  the  holiday-maker  there  are  few  better  stories. 
Black.  William.   In  Silk  Attire.    (Sampson  Low.)   Crown  8vo. 

fCUth    Pp.318.   2s.  6d. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Place's  novels. 


MR.  J.  M.  BARRiE. 
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Cambridge,  Aba.  Not  All  in  Vain.  (Heinemaan).  Three  volume* 
31s.  6d. 

This  story  It  by  no  m»ans  an  improvement  upon  either  "  A  Marked 
Man  "or  "The  Three  Miss  Klugs, '  but  it  «ill  no  doubt  pass  in  the 
crowd  of  Spnng  notiou  at  align  ly  above  the  average.  It  ooutains  a 
terrible  lot  of  falling  in  love.  Th>  hero  is  engaged  onoe,  and  then 
in  love  with  another  before  he  finally  beoomes  engaged  f » the  heroine, 
who  is  also  beloved  of  two  brothers,  one  of  wnom  is  over  seven  feet, 
with  the  "  four-footed  beast"  particularly  rampant  within  him,  and 
the  other  a  doctor  whom  sue  suspects  of  nothing  mote  than  fraternal 
affection,  and  who  is  the  stooud  hero.  The  beast  in  the  seven-foot 
brother  makes  him  persecute  the  heroine,  and  he  is  shot  dead  by  hero 
number  one.  On  c  ming  out  of  prison,  after  long  confinement,  the 
heroine  being  old,  the  first  hero  repents  of  his  ohoioe,  and  takes  up 
with  someone  else— his  fourth  love— while  the  heroine  marries  the 
doctor,  whom  the  reader  has  almost  forgotten.  The  trail  of  un- 
pleasant (even  disgusting)  realism  is  over  the  first  part  of  the 
second  volume,  ana  a  spice  of  comedy  is  supplied  by  a  designing 
widow  marrying  for  money  and  getting  as  much  taken  in  as  was 
Moll  Flanders  with  her  Iihh  hmb&nd  at  Chester. 
DioKENsoif,  Evelyn.    The  Vicar's  Wife.    (Methuen.)  Grown 

8vo.  Cloth.  6s. 

Although  this  srudy  of  English  c?eric*l  life  Is  somewhat  amaturlshly 
written,  it  o  -ntains  several  interesting  delineations  of  character,  and 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  tbe  ••  Robert  K  Is  me  re  "  school  of  fiction.  The 
authoress  has  allowed  herself  to  be  over-influenced  b?  whit  he 
evidently  believes  to  bo  the  ordinal  sins  oi  the  Established  Church, 
and  her  moral  would  have  been  more  effective  had  she  not  ^resented 
such  an  extreme  case  as  that  of  her  vic«r  and  his  wife. 
Doyly,  A.  Conan.  The  Doings  ot  Raffles  Haw.  (Caisell  and  Co.). 

Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  258.  6s. 

K  Affiles  Haw  in,  a  m  dern  Monte  Cristo  who  torus  lead  into  gold,  by 
means  of  electricity,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth 
a  day.  He  builds  himself  a  wonderful  house  full  of  curious  mechanical 
store-saving  appliances ;  and  looks  about  him  for  some  way  of  spend- 
ing his  money  for  the  good  of  others.  He  finds,  however,  th*t 
wherever  bis  money  goes  It  acts  as  a  deginera  Ing  Influence,  and  the 
girl  to  whom  he  is  engaged,  and  whom  he  thinks  loves  him  for  his 
own  sake,  he  finds  has  jilted  her  first  lover  for  tha  sake  of  his  gold. 
He  has  never  shared  his  secret  with  snyone,  and  he  now  determines 
to  destroy  all  his  appliances  and  devote  himself  to  science  alone.  His 
sorrow  and  his  horror  on  finding  out  the  truth  is,  however,  too  keen, 
and  he  dies  just  as  he  has  completed  his  work  of  destruction.  It  la 
not  in  Dr.  D  «yle  to  be  duU, but  we  think  tbat  he  might  be  w-lting 
something  better  than  this  story,  which  is  too  much  d  la  Jules  Verne 
to  be  worthy  of  his  talents.  It  seems  to  us,  by  the  way,  that  we  have 
read  the  story  years  sgo,  but  this  must  be  impossible. 
Guilaxd,  Hamlin.  Main  Travelled  Roads.  (T.  Fisher  Unwln.) 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   3s.  6d. 

Six  American  pastora's.  not  of  the  eighteenth  century  Dresden-china 
type,  but  real  idylls  of  the  painful,  laborious  life  of  farmer  and  cla<m- 
helder.  The  characters  are  alive  ;  individuals  and  not  types,  though 
the  writer's  skill  has  made  them  catholic  In  their  appeal  to  tbe 
reader.  The  sturdy  spirit  of  the  new  Democracy  runs  through  the 
book,  blent  with  a  pessimism  which  takes  the  reader  to  the  verge  of 
the  great  mystery  of  life  but  leaves  him  there  with  a  feeling  that 
there  Is  no  solution  of  the  apparent  "  failure  of  the  ninety  nine  and 
the  success  ot  the  one."  Onomatopoeia,  by  the  way.  is  a  goo  1  thing,  but 
it  is  neither  euphony  or  English  to  speak  of  geese  "  honking,  hens 
"  disgruntled,'*  or  men  "  slumping  through  the  mire." 

Gordon,  Joliw.  Vampires  and  Mademoiselle  Reseda  (Ward. 
Lock,  and  Bow  den  )   Crown  8  vo.   Cloh.  6s. 

We  confess  to  h « ving  no  sympathy  with  the  tone  or  object  (if  there  is 
any)  of  thes*  tw  »  tales.  The  first  is  by  no  means  so  sense*  ional  as  its 
self-explanatory  tiUe  would  lead  u*  to  expect,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  weak 
and  crude  affair  al^getht-r.  Tbe  second  <s  a  long  way  in  advance : 
the  characters  are  better  grouped,  the  materUl*  more  artistically 
put  together.  But  in  neither,  save  for  a  few  shrewd  remarks,  did  we 
find  a  single  attractive,  much  less  ennobling,  thought  or  phrase.  The 
writer,  like  most  Am«r<c<n  society  novelist*,  enre-s  into  wearisome 
details  of  the  luxurious  life  of  American  ladies,  but  she  is  not  io fre- 
quently volgar  and  scrutinies  indelicate 

Grey,  Rowland.  The  Story  of  Chris.  (Methuen.)  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth.  Pp.  246. 

Were  it  not  'hat  the  ttt'e-page  gives  at  least  the  names  of  four  other 
books  by  Rowland  Grey,  «e  should  say  that.  "Tbe  Storvof  Chris" 
was  a  first  work.  It  has  that  lack  of  experience,  not  so  much  of  writing 
but  of  marshalling  he  knowledge  of  life,  which  general)?  marks  the 
first  works  of  lady  novel  I -U  (tor  lady  we  can  swear  is  Rowland  Grey) ; 
it  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  prop  rtion  and  practised  method  which 
comes  with  many  volumes  Mis*  Grey  has  an  exceedingly  polUhed 
and  clear  style :  she  tells  her  storv  "Imply  and  nleasantly,  without 
any  intrusion  of  (if  we  can « xceot  Alphonse.  «he  French  cook)  useless 
characters  and  incident* ;  and  aHhruvh  "  The  Storv  of  Chris"  is  not 
Btetlingry  new  ar  d  original,  yet  i*  holds  the  reader's  a'tention  by  its 
freshness  and  its  Spring-like  sincerity.  The  story  of  the  heroine's 
work  on  the  country  newspaper  is  entertaining,  hut  we  doubt  the 
existence  of  an  office  managed  as  was  that  of  the  Bridgnorth  star. 
Howells,  William  D.  Mercy.  (David  Doug'as,  Edinburgh.)  Crown 

8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  474.  6s. 

To  Mr.  Howells  the  literature  of  our  modern  Ensland  is  the  merest 
verbiage,  but  if  he  is  tasteless  there  is  no  reason,  except  his  own 
perversity,  why  the  same  adjective  should  apply  »o  the  English  novel 
reader,  who  will,  if  he  be  wise,  at  onoe  m*ke  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Howells  past  and  latest  w  rk,  throwing  aside  all  prejudice.  '*  Merey  " 
is  an  aim  rable  story, admirable  in  plot,  in  execution,  and  in  dialogue, 


but  it  suffers  from  the  over-elaboration  of  details  of  character  which 
mars  so  much  of  its  author's  work.  Its  hero  is  a  defaulter  who  so 
"juggles"  (in  Mr.  Howells'  own  phrase)  with  his  own  mind  as  to 
deceive  himself  as  to  the  real  criminality  of  I  is  crime.  The  story 
mi«ht,  as  its  last  paragraph  suggests,  be  called  "  F«te"  with  equal 
applicability,  for  it  is  fate  which  follows  John  Northwlck  from  the  first 
discovery  ot  his  crime  until  the  moment  of  his  death,  when,  in  s*-lf- 
pity  and  exceeding  home-siekntss,  he  is  returning  to  the  States  to 
give  himself  up  to  jus  ice.  The  other  oha  reefers  are  less  gloomy  but 
equally  interesting.  They  are  all  types,  as  Maxwell  would  say.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Howells  should  enlignten  his  readers  as  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  tbat  youog  man's  love  affair, 

James,  Henry.  The  Lesson  of  the  Master.  (Maemillan.)  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.312,  os 

Half-a-dozen  stories  by  M-.  Henry  James  deserve  and  will  attract  a 
large  audience.  The  hero  of  the  first,  The  Lesson  of  the  Master,"  is 
a  youog  novelist  of  promise,  who  falls  in  love,  but  is  t»ld  by  hie 
master,  a  novelist  of  performance,  that  he  most  ch<  ose  between  art 
and  matrimony— both  cannot  exist  together.  He  obeys,  and  leaves 
the  country,  only  to  find  on  returning  that  his  mentor  and  adviser 
has  hims/'f  mart  led  the  girl  whom  he  hud  loved,  ant  whom  be  h*d 
gone  e  J  from  in  order  to  forget.  Of  the  other  stories  "Brook- 
smith  "  is  delightful  and  pathetic,  and  "  Sir  Edmund  Orme  "  is  a  real 
gho»t  story,  slight,  but  ingeniously  conceived. 
Jokai,  Maurus.    Pretty  Mlchal.   (Chapman  and  Kali).  Crown 

Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.248  be 

A  novel  inferi  -r  in  every  respect  t  •  ■•  Dr.  Dumany's  Wife, '  by  tv^e  ssme 
author,  recently  published  by  Metsis.  Cass>U  and  Co.  in  their  Inter- 
national Series.  1  he  action  of  "  Pretty  Mlchal "  take*  place  in  Poland 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundr  ed  yea.  *  *o,  i  be  plot  Is  very  complicated, 
and  the  characterisation  of  tbe  orua..  •  Mr.  K.  N  is  bet  Bain's  "  free 
translation  "  does  not  read  smoothly. 

Lon.  Pierre.  The  Book  of  Pitv  and  of  Death.  Translated  by 

T.  P.  O'Connor.  M.P.  (Caswell  and  Co.)  Ciown  bvo.  Cloth.  Pp.  269. 
5s. 

In  this  curious  book,  which  the  author  declares  to  be  more  his  real  self 
than  anything  he  has  yet  written,  a  number  of  short  studies  of 
human  and  animal  life  closelv  copied  from  nature  have  been  giv*r». 
"A  Story  ef  Two  Cats"  is  wholly  delightful,  and  deserves  to  take 
rank  with  the  best  literature  of  the  kind.  Of  a  very  different  eusr- 
plexioo  is  the  chapter  entitled  "  Fishermen's  Widows."  Here  alto 
Pierre  Lotl  is  at  his  best,  and  a  reminiscence  of  "  Pecheur  d'I»lande  " 
which  will  probably  remain  as  his  happiest  work,  fl  ats  through  i'» 
pages.  French  sentiment  and  feeling  is  very  differently  expressed  lu 
France  and  England.  Most  English-speaking  folk  will  he  shocked  by 
"  Aunt  Claire  Leaves  Us."  It  seems  strange  that  such  a  trutartist  as 
Pierre  Loti  should  make  "  copy  "  out  of  such  a  subject  as  his  old 
aunt's  deathbed. 

Lucas,  Reginald.  Dun  well  Parva.  (Warne  and  Co.)  4£rowu 
8vo.   Cloth.  3s.  6d.  >,  .. 

A  rather  short  story— evidently  the  writer's  first— written  with  a 
purpose.  The  hero  Is  a  Viscount,  an  incipient  socialist  and  a  free- 
thinker, who  in  the  last  few  pages  is  brought  to  see  the  error  ot  his 
ways. 

Mud  dock,  J.  B.  Stormlight-  (Ward,  Lock  and  Bowden.)  Crown 
avo    C'oth.   Pp  457.   3e.  6d. 

"  The  Nihilist's  Doom,"  the  subtitle  of  this  story,  sufficiently  indtaafes 
its  character.  It  has  all  the  merits  and  demerits  of  tbe  rensatton 
novel,  and  gains  interest  from  a  number  ot  illustrations  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Browne. 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love.  Maid  Marian.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  172.  2s  6d  net. 
Ivanhoe "  was  published  In  1*19  and  "  Maid  Msrlan "  in  1?22,  but 
although  they  deal  with  the  same  petiod  and  the  same  characters, 
the  charge  of  plagiarism  cannot  b-  brought  against  Peacock,  wro 
wrote  in  1818  to  his  friend,  Sb>ll  y:  ■•  I  rou«d  not  work  for 
scheming  my  romance,"  which,  in  fact,  wa«  all  but  completed  b  f«c 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  story  is  idyllic  rather  than  robust  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  :  it  Is  prettily  told,  and  contains  more  incident  than 
tbe  majoritv  of  Peacock's  modern  satlr+s.  He  wrote  it  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  "  the  vehicle  <  f  n>u«h  f-b'tque  satire  on  all 
the  oppressions  tb*t  are  done  under  the  sun,"  but  apparently  (as  Dr. 
Gsrnett  poin's  out)  thl*  purpo  se  was  forgotten  as  the  romance  pro- 
gressed. Some  of  the  lyrics  do  not  compare  unfavourably  with  those 
in  Lord  Tennyson's  new  volume. 

Sims,  George  R.  Memoirs  of  a  Mother-ln-Law.  (George 
Newnes.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   2s.  6d. 

That  Mr.  Sims  should  waste  his  splendid  gifts  in  writing  thlrd-r*te 
humour  for  Tit  Bits  is  p»rbaps  nobody V  busin<  »s  but  his  own.  He 
always  writes  well ;  bu»  he  mUfht  so  easily  write  better.  Th*  b  ok 
now  before  us  is  amuting,  and  will  pass  away  an  hour  pleasantly 
enough. 

Tf.krell,  Thomas.  The  City  of  the  Just.  (Trischler  and  Co.) 
Cnwn8vo,   C^tb.   2s.  6d. 

M  The  City  of  the  Jost "  Is  a«»ow*dlv  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  Thfs  t»me 
Mr.  Terrell  h«a  had  it  In  his  mind  to  ex  nose  the  tart  les  and  modus 
Vivendi  of  certain  financial  folks  who  flourish  in  <h»  City  of  tr  e  Jutt. 
The  story  should  be  read  bv  all  tho*e  who  fe»*l  tempted  to  venture 
either  in  person  or  hv  corn  spoodence  In  a  "  Bucket  Shop."  The 
numerous  Illustration.  a«-e  nnusn  lv  irood 

West.  B.  B.  Half-hours  with  the  Millionaires.  (Longmans.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.281.  «s. 

A  volume  of  tbe  hum- ur  known  as  Amprl^an.  which,  being  short, 
can  he  rend  with  »ome  amos*-raen\  An  editor  is  supposed  to  have 
asked  the  narrator  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  millionaires, 
their  habits,  and  the  means  th»v  employ  for  spending  their  money. 
The  papers  in  this  volume  is  the  result 
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Vbbga,  Giovaxki    The  House  by  the  Medlar-Tree.   (J.  B. 

Oitf*l.  Melivaine  and  Co.)  Gro-n8v.  Cloih.   Pp.,300.   3*.  6d. 

A  difficult  took  to  an  English  reader  uaed  to  the  connected,  smoothly- 
written  stories  ol  our  own  novelists.  Verga  is  a  Sicilian,  and  is 
thought  by  many  the  great- at  of  contemporary  Italian  novelleta,  but 
we  dSubt  whether  "T&  H,use  by  the  Mtdlar-Tree  '  will  gain  many 
syimirrrs  in  its  English  tr*nslatioa.  Iu  a  f  our-**g«  introduction  Mr. 
W.  D.  HowelL  say-  of  the  story  :  It  ia  one  of  the  meet  perfect  pieces 
of  liteiature  that  I  know.** 

Victor,  Horace.  Miriam.  (Macmillan).  Crown  ?vo.  Pp.  330.  6e. 
Brwtking  entirely  n*w  ground,  this  story  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
nuuiy  readers  who  are  tiriug  of  the  regulation  scenes  and  subjects. 
HISTORY. 

Abbott,  Evxlyx.  A  History  of  Greece.  Volume  II.  (Longmans.) 

M^AbbJtt  bas^V^aVried  his  history  of  Greece  (including  Greek 
Sicily  and  Greek  Italy)  down  to  aoouc  445  B  c.  He  deals  tully  wiih 
tbePecsian  wars  (whose  great  events  are  here  illustrated  byconvenient 
maps),  and  *i<h  ihe  ri.e  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  and  the  other 
rfrcomsiances  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Be  givea  a  good  account  of  those  quota-lists  or  tribute-Hate,  the  text 
i,t  whlco  baa  been  constituted  sluce  Grote  wroie,  and  which  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  internal  history  of  the  empire  of  Athens. 
Bmast.  Walter.    Fifty  Years  Ago.    (Chatto  and  Windus.) 

Crown  8vo.    Ciutb.   Pp.  24U.  5s. 

A  short  book,  though  bulky  from  the  exc  lleoce.  of  Its  paper  and  the 
number— twelve  dosen-of  iU  illustrations.  In  his  preface  to  the 
original  edition,  which  appeared  in  the  J  ubilee  year,  Mr.  Besant  says : 
"  H  has  been  my  desire  in  the  following  r*g*e  to  present  a  picture  of 
society  in  this  country  as  it  was  when  the  Queen  ascended  the  t  rone. 
Tbia  aeeirw  ia  fully  and  well  carried  out.  Everyone  knows  the  eaav 
fl  .wing  style  of  the  author  t  t  The  Golden  Butterfly,  and  this  book 
is  one  of  its  happiest  examples ;  it  ia  informative  without  bain*  dull, 
and  amusing  without  being  useless.  The  illustrations  add  immensely 
to  the  readers  appreciation  of  the  text. 

Jessop,  Augustus,  D  D.  Tbe  Coming:  of  the  Friars.  (T.  Usher 
Uowin.)   O  wn*vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  344.  oa. 

This,  the  fifth  editi  .n.  exemplifies  a  new  and  pleasing  departure  in 
hook-bindinfr.  Th*  essays  which  it  contains  originally  appeared  in 
the  Mnet*e*th  Cc*tury,  and  are  of  great  interest  from  i»be  point  of 
view  of  the  historical  student.  Dr.  J»seop  la  now  ao  well-known  as 
an  erudite  though  pleasant  writer  on  his  orical  subjtc  s  that  it  were 
unless  'o  praise  or  criticise  this  b  ok  so  long  after  i  s  first  publica- 
tion, tut  for  tbo.e  who  do  not  know  it  we  would  say  that  resides 
»b*  es*>.v  on  The  Coming  of  the  Friars,  is  contains  esaaya  on  Village 
Life  »n  Norfolk  Six  Hundred  Year*  Ago,  Daily  Lvfe  in  a  Med.iejal 
Monastery,  the  BUck  Death  in  Bast  Anglia.  the  Building  up  of  a 
ITnJv  .  ;ity,  amd  on  Lodowick  Muggleton,  the  Prophet  of  Walnut  Ties 
Yard,  and  the  founder  of  the  Muggletonian  sect. 
Mahaffy,  Professor  J.  P.  Prcblems  in  Greek  History.  (Msc- 
millau.)  Cr  >w»n  8vo.  Cloth.  7s.  6.1.  _ 
TNs  is  a  imvey  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  of  theory  wUh 
regard  to  Greek  history.  Readers  of  Mr.  Mahaffy  s  other  books  will 
know  that  his  interest  in  the  subject  begms  with  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  is  carried  down  to  a  period  lat-r  than  the  researches  of  many 
scholars.  On  his  way  from  one  point  to  the  other,  he  has  something 
to  tell  us  about  Homer  and  about  Grote,  about  the  myths  and  about 
Dr.  Schliemann,  about  Alexander  and  about  Droysen  t  and  what  he 
say's  is  always  fresh  and  worth  listening  to. 

Morxky.  Professor  Hk^ry.  English  Writers.  Vol.  VIII.  (Caseell.) 

Crown  8vo.    Buckram.   Pp.  416.    „     ,  uu 

Prof.  MorleVs  w..rk,  commenced  in  1887.  has  now  reached  ita  eighth 
volume,  "in  the  preface  to  the  whole  work  he  staled  his  intention  of 
producing  two  volumes  per  year,  but  the  magnitude  of  his  task  baa 


proved  greater  than  waa  an  icipated,  and  he  now  hopes  to  complete 
his  labour*  by  1897.  The  sub-title  of  the  volume  before  us  is  "  From 
Surrey  to  Spenser,"  and  cov»  r  the  year*  1540-80.  The  interest  of  the 
work  with,  the  general  reading  public  will  probtbly  date  from  this 
instalment.  Kn-.wledge  of  lite- ature  be f ore  1668  is  alinosr  confined  to 
scholars,  and  it  -a  only  with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  that  general 
interest  commences.  In  some  44  Last  Leaves,"  describing  his  future 
pl«ne.  Prof.  M~ ley  foreshadows  »bat  tbe  forthcoming  two  volumes 
will  deal  with  Spenser  and  ShaVeap*are,  and  that  tbe  succeed  ug  will 
each  deal  in  ao  far  as  possible  with  the  lifetime  of  a  generatio  .. 
Shore  LiEtrr.  tub  Hoy.  Hknry  N..  R.N.  Smuggling-  Days  and 
Smuggling  Ways:  The  Story  of  a  Lost  Art.    (C*s*eii.)  8vo. 

fn0apologfalnir  for 'bringing  yet  another  book  into  the  already  over- 
crowded  bo  >k-man,  Lieut.  Shore  ooints  our,  thu  this  volume  supplies 
a  want.  There  has  been  much  smuggling  fiction,  mostly  inaccu  ate, 
but  a  dearth  of  farU  upon  a  branch  of  industry  w»  ich  the  au'bor 
say  a  • '  if  it  contributed  little  to  the  Exchequer,  added  l*rg*ly to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  days  gone  bv.  The 
Present  volume  contains  some  chapters  from  the  unwritten  history  of 
Cornwall  and  other  counties,  V >geth>r  wi-.h  an  sccount  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  coastguard,  »nd  is  a  remarkably  interesting 
contribution  to  a  hitherto  very  little  touched  subject. 
Wbptkbx.  K.  W.    Graphic  Chronology.    (T.  Fisher  Unwin ) 

Thif  aimVof""thls8'roo!e*t  little  vo'um*  Is  very  praiseworthy.  8ay\  for 
example,  that  m  e  wisWs  to  see  who  were  the  con  emporaries  of 
Defoe-  One  turns  t*»tbe  rage  devottd  to  the  quar'erof  a  century 
commencing  with  1700,  and  immtdia.ely  a  mental  niclure  of  the 


period  Is  conjured  up  before  the  reader,  who  simply  sees  on  the  page 
before  him  the  names  mt  the  men  whase  names  are  well  known, 
grouped  under  the  Leadings  to  which  tr>ey  belong,  i.e.  rulers,  poets, 
statesmen,  engineers,  painters,  etc.  As  far  as  we  u»u  sej  the  scheme 
taweuo-rieaout.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
Grkvillk,  Lady.  The  Gentlewoman's  Book  of  Sports.  Vol.  I. 
(Henry  and  Go.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  «s. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Victoria  Library  for  gentlewomen  is  compos  d 
of  a  number  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  feminine  forms  of  spor  . 
Amon*  those  dealt  with  in  competent  and  efficient  fas  bio  a  may  be 
mentioned,  Trout  Pishing.-  by  Lady  Colin  Campbell ;  Boating  am 
Sculling."  by  Miss  A.  D.  ll*ciien*ie ;  "  Swimming,  by  Mrs.  Sauu- 
ders ;  "  Lawn  Tennis,"  by  Mrs.  Halyard;  and  "  Qolr,"  by  Miss  A.M. 

Johmox.  Kffie.    In  the  Fire  and  other  Fancies.  (Elkin 
Matbears).   Crown  bvo.   Cloth.   Jfp.  148. 

A  charming  collection  of  fiiry  stories,  boasting  a  frontispiece  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  and  limited  in  number  to  an  ed.tiun  of  rive  hundred 
copies. 

Photographic  Views  of  Grindelwald.-Mr.  T.  C.  Turner ,  of 
L  uauu  itua  Hull.  u&*  publlshea  <%  uio.c  ar.iatic  serus  of  photographic 
views  taken  m  au.l  about  Grind«;lwald.  They  were  taken  in  mid- 
wioter,  when  the  Htvinc  of  Dm  ChurtK*s  party  went  to  that  deligbt- 
lul  Swiss  valley  to-icview  the  churches"  and  recruit  their  own 
htaitb.  Theae  vie*  a  are  produced  by  tbe  "  plattuotype  '  process,  and 
possess  in  consequence,  thedoub  e  merit  of  perman-ncy  and  delicate 
aitlstio  effect.  The  series  includes  about  twenty  different  views,  and 
they  are  well  mount-d  on  bevelled  boards.  The  excellence  of  the 
series  will  make  tnem  ver?  much  appreciated  Oy  all  who  visit 
Grindelwald,  whether  iu  midwinter  or  midsummer. 

MUSIC.  POBTBY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Arnold.  Sir  Bdwix.  Poti- 
phars  Wife.  (Lonsrmans.) 
Crown  8vo.  C<oth.  Pp.136  oi.tet. 
This  is  Sir  B1win  Arnold  at  his 
^est.  His  ' '  Ligit  of  Asi V  was  a 
success,  for  in  it  he  br- ke  frrso 
ground,  but  the  "  Liwht  of  the 
World"  was  comparatively  a 
failure  ;  it  waa  too  ambitious  for 
his  muse.  The  poems  in  the 
present  volume  are  short  and 
sMg^t,  on  subjects  whicb  Sir 
Bd  win  bu  made  his  own.  "  Poti- 
pbars  Wife  "  i « the  most  ambit- 
io  »a,  but  not  tbe  mostsncce?sful. 
Personally  we  prefer  ••  To  a  Pair 
of  Egyptian  Slippws."  charming 
verses  wbich  first  appeared  in 
the  defunct  Unio  rsil  Review, 
and  whico  should  bring  success 
to  any  volume  of  poems.  The 
Japanese  poem*  take  uo  the 
major  part  of  the  volume,  and 
are  verv  pret'y,  more  especially 
tie  "  Grateful  Poxes,  a  Japamse 
Sr.  ry ,  in  the  J  *pan' ae  Manner." 
Ore  .joem  In  the  volume.  "The 
Egyptian  Princesa,"  is  reminis- 
rent  in  ita  nature  of  Mac*ul*y 
Two  stirring  r»*ttle  pieces,  "  The 
ToDsail  of  the  Victory/*  and  *  'The 
Frieate  Bndymion"  are  buo 
tolerable;  aid  on  the  whole,  the 
vol  nine  is  excellent-,  and  will 
rank  among  the  best  of  Sir 
E  twin  Arnold  a  work*. 
Buchanan.  Rob-rt  The  Buchanan  Ballads.  (John  Haddon and 
Co.)  8/0.   Boards.   Pp.  112.  Is. 

"  I  do  not  sing  for  mtidens,"  tays  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  and  it  la  per- 
haps as  well,  seeing  the  quality  of  the  major  portion  of  the  forcible 
poem*  in  thi*  volume.  It  is  "Hallelujah  Jane,"  wirh  Ita  atirring 
metre,  its  rough  ♦  ruth  bitterly  expressed,  with  no  holding  back  of 
details,  however  offensive  to  the  prurient,  which  will  attract  the  most 
attention.  "The  Ballad  of  the  Magdalen"  is  powerful,  at  also  ia 
"Annie,"  which  deals  with  a  somewhat  similar  theme.  In  "  Phil 
Blood's  Leap"  Mr.  Buchanan  has  caught  with  wonderfol  skill  the 
exacr.  tone  of  Bret  Harte'a  Californian  ballads.  The  volume  ia  not  one 
to  be  disregarded  :  It  is  serious  and  pow  rul. 
Byrb-Todp,  Oeorgk  (Editor).  Mediaeval  Scottish  Poetry.  (Glas- 
gow: Wm.  Hodge  and  C  >.)  Crown  8v  ».  Cloth. 

Mr- By  re -Todd's  sec  ind  volume  of  the  Abbotsford  Series  increases  the 
interest  revived  of  late  in  early  Scottish  poetry.  Selections  are  given 
from  reoreseutative  Scottish  p*ets,  li*e  Henry  son,  Dunbar,  and 
Qtvin  Douglas,  and  tbe  interest  of  tbis  second  volume  is  perhaps 
greater  »h»n  tbat  of  the  first  by  reas  >n  of  the  fact  that  In  most  cases 
complete  poems  rather  than  selections  are  quoted.  Besides  the  poems 
there  are  carefully* prepared  essays,  some  wi  iters  being  treated  with 
minute  blo«rai.hlcal  detail. 

Hanxat.  Jamks  (Wdltor).  The  Poetical  Works  of  Charles 
Churchill.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.)  T«o  volumes.  Foolscap  8vo. 
Ctotn.  '4is.6d.e%cb. 

There  is  no  cheaper  eiitlon  of  the  poets  than  the ' '  Aldine,"  of  which  these 
are  volumes.   Canrc^ill  whs  born  in  Westminster  in  1731.  and  is  half- 
.  forg  jt.en  now ;  but  Mr.  Han  nay's  biog-aphical  and  critical  iutroduc- 
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tion  will  remind  read  en  of  the  main  features  In  his  career.  He  was 
one  of  our  greatest  satirists,  and  it  is  as  satire  that  his  poems  will 
live.  They  are,  of  course,  often  scurrilous,  at  were  the  works  cf 
most  of  his  contemporaries.   Mr.  W.  Tooke's  notes  are  useful. 
Kiye,  Walter  J..  MJL    The  Leading*  Poets  of  Scotland. 

(Simpkia,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  314. 

If  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  lives  and  wrltlogs  of  our  poets  is  in 
these  latter  days  considered  almost  a  culpable  'ault,  Scotsmen  will 
have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  K*ye  for  this  volume  of  selections  from 
representative  potts  of  their  poetic  country.  In  making  his  selec- 
tion, the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  bring  together  "  nut  words  which 
breathe  the  'softer'  passion,  nor  yet  those  which  carry  us  info  the 
din  of  war,  but  rather  to  cull,  as  far  as  possible,  the  fresh  stirring 
verses  suited  to  youth  or  more  advanced  year?,  encouraging  to  manly 
tuo  ightaad  action,  inspiriting  for  the  cattle  of  life."  No  less  th*n 
eighty-seven  poet*  are  represented,  and  signed  biographical  notices 
by  various  writers  are  prefixed  to  ease  section.  Tne  book  contains 
many  gems,  some  well-known,  others  less  familiar. 

Lowkll.  James  Russell.  A  Fable  for  Critics.  (Gay  and  Bird.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  101.  5«. 

Lowell  himself  regarded  th's  vo'.uim  as  a  jeu  d' esprit  of  no  particular 
value.  It  was  fir  t  published  anonymously,  an*  the  nam*  of  the 
writer  was  not  divulged  until  sever*!  persons  laid  claim  to  its  author- 
ship.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  the  au'hor  says,  neither  g  M>d  verse  nor  bad 

{'rose,  but  a  number  of  rhymed  critical  t  ketches  of  Ame  loan 
iterar?  celebrities  who  were  to  the  fore  in  1448,  among  whom 
are  Rilph  Waldo  Emerson,  Thoma*  Carlyle  (the  only  Englishman 
in  th*  group),  William  Cnllen  Bryant,  Whittier,  Richard  H<-n*y 
Dma.  Na'.han'el  Hawthorn*,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Poe,  Longfellow, 
Waahingt  n  Irv  ng,  Oliver  W  ndel<  Holmes,  and  Lowell  himself.  To 
a  student  of  American  literature  this  volume  Is  amusi  g,  but  it  has 
1  ttle  present-day  value. 

McCabthy,  Justin  Huktlky.  The  White  Carnation  and  other 
Pieces.  (Pr.ntjd  for  private  circuUliou.)  l\tu<sr  Ccers.  Pp.  17-*. 
T*ev*  o  le-a it  plays,  which  s  »ow  cousid:r<tble  merit  and  knowledge 
of  the  stage.  Mr  Huut  ey  McCarthy ,  the  politician,  may  not  shorn* 
m  tch  premise,  but  Mr.  Huntley  MoC  rthy,  Uie  author  of  "  The  Can- 
didate," is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  younger  dramatists. 

Matthew,  James  E.  Manual  of  Musical  History.  (Qrevel  and 
Co.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  46*.    lus.  fid. 

A  new  edition  of  a  previous  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled,  "  A 
Popular  History  of  Music."  The  entire  work  has  been  recast,  and 
the  infot motion  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  Thus  the 
"  Manual "  c  .vers  the  whole  period  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  modern 
mutic,  whllo  a  bibliography  of  works  easily  obtained  nas  been  added 
to  each  chapter  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
pursue  their  investigations.  Portraits,  facsimiles  of  rare  and  curious 
works,  and  illustrations  of  musical  instruments  enhance  the  interest 
of  the  letterpress,  while  a  very  or  pious  index  to  composers  and  their 
works  makes  the  information  contain*  d  in  the  book  readily  accessible, 
Pinkro.  Arthur  W.    The  Hobby  {Horse.    (Wm.  Heinemann)! 

Small  square.   Cloth.   Pp.  168.   2s.  fid. 

The  fourth  vo'urae  of  Mr.  Pinero's  dramatic  works. 
The  Book  of  the  Rhymers'  Club.    (Blkia  Mathews.)  Small 

*qu«re.   Buckram.   Pp.  95.   5*.  net. 

Among  the  twelve  c  mtrtbutors  to  this  vjlums  are  M*.  Lionel  Johnson, 
Mr.  Richard  1*  (iallienue.  Mr.  Ernest  Rt-iford,  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Holiest  on,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  Dr.  John  Tolhuoter,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Teats.  Ioseens  to  ui  full  of  promise,  and  conrains  some 
strikingly  beautiful  lines  in  the  fifty-seven  pieces  of  which  it  is 
composed.  8e  eotton  ia  so  short  a  space  is  invidious;  Mr.  Llo*  el 
Johnson  seems  however,  to  be  the  best  of  the  dozen.  We  cannot  like 
Mr.  le  GallUnne  s  "  Beau'y  Accurst.' 

Tktt*y8on.  Alfred,  Lord.  The  Foresters:  Robin  Hood  and 
Maid  Marian,  (staomillan  a?d  Co  )  Fc*p.8vo.  Cloth.  P  .  i56.  fie. 
Tots  volume  has  been  received  br  toe  critics  with  something  very  like 
disippiintment,  anl  we  must  confess  to  sharing  their  chi-f  o> 
jectfous.  The  whole  glorious  story  of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Mat  lan  is 
here  so  attenuated,  so  lacking  in  live  interest  that  we  fe*r  ih  v.  The 
Foresters"  will  add  but  11 'tie  to  the  Laureate's  reputation.  The 
lyrics,  however,  save  the  volume.  8ome  are  exc  edingly  cnarralns;,  as, 
for  instance,  "  Love  fl  w  in  at  the  Window,"  and  ""To  Sleep!  to 
Sleep :  the  long  bright  day  is  done."  In  his  treatment  of  th  <  story 
Lord  Tennyson  keeps  verr  closelv  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Thomas 
Lovd  Peacock,  but  the  play  is  so  short  that  very  little  room  is  left  for 
characterisations  and  lt-ngthced  descriptions. 
The  Golden  Treasury  Series.  (Macmillan.)  l8mo.  Cloth.  2s.  fid. 
each.  net. 

Two  new  volumes  in  this  beautifull v  printed  and  wlselr  selected  series 
have  recently  appeared.  One  is  •'  The  Ballad  Book,"  edited  by  WllMsm 
Allingham,  and  the  other  "  The  Sunday  Book  of  Poetry/'  by  Mre. 
C.  F.  Alrxan  *er.  In  the  former  w  i  have  s^mi  of  the  choicest  British 
ballads  in  >  t  o  ce  the  best  and  the  most  authentic  a'talnable  form  ; 
and  in  the  latter  the  well-known  author  of  "Hymns  for  Little 
Children''  gives  us  a  wise  and  disciimlnating  choice  of  poetry  by 
ancient  and  modern  writers  for  th«useof  young  people,  thepoDU- 
larity  of  which  is  attested  by  the  fact  than  eight  previous  editions 
ha»e  been  issued.  It  deserves  to  run  into  many  more  editions,  and 
will  assuredly  do  so. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
Burden's  Official  Intelligence  of  British.  American,  and 
Foreign  Securities  for  1892.  (Srottlswoode,  54,  Orac  ecu  tch  aire  t.) 
H*lf  ertther.  42s. 

This  volume,  which  is  the  eleventh  annual  issue,  is  a  precis  of  the  <n- 
i'n-matitm  conta  n»d  in  the  Records  Branch  o*  th*  £bare  and  Loan 
D-putmeiit  of  the  St  x5k  Exchange,  of  which  Mr.  H.  0.  Burdett  is 


secretary.  For  reference  purposes  it  will  be  invaluable  to  City  men* 
and  all  interested  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities. 

Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion,  1892,  (Whlttaker  and  Oo.) 
32mo.  Is. 

This  Parliamentary  handbook  has  attained  something  like  a  hoary 
old  age ;  this  is  the  sixtieth  year  of  its  publication,  It  contains  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  brie*  olographic*!  details ; 
a  section  giving  the  House  of  Commons  locally  arranged  and  another 
personally  arranged,  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference;  and  a  useful  ex- 
planation of  Parliamentary  terms  and  proceedings.  It  ia  curious  that 
so  recently  as  since  the  date  when  this  handbook  went  to  press  two- 
members  of  Parliament  should  have  been  expelled.  Yet  such  is  the 
case.  One  other  member  has  been  expelled  during  the  present 
Parliament.   His  expulsion,  however,  is  noted  in  the  appendix. 

Fry,  Hrrbbrt.  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities,  1890-1. 

(Chattoand  Wind  us.;   Royal  8vo.   Limp  cloth.   It.  Kd. 

This  ia  the  only  comprehensive  guide  to  the  numerous  Lond  *n  charities, 
and  the  present  is  the  twentv-eiah'h  annual  issue.  The  various 
charities  are  so  arret' gad  as  to  show  in  alphabetical  order  their  nam**, 
date  of  foundation,  aadress,  objects,  annual  income,  and  chief  officials. 

Newspaper  Press  Directory,  1892.  (C.  Mitchell  and  Co.)  4to. 
Cloth.  2a. 

Contains  full  particulars  of  every  newspaper,  magazine,  review,  and 
pvi Jdical  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Isles, 
and  also  Information  concerning  the  chief  Continental,  American, 
Indian,  and  Colonial  papers. 

The  Post  Office  London  Directory.  1892.  t  Kelly  and  Co  ,  L»d  ) 

Royal  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp  2,627. 

There  are  many  other  reference  bo* ks,  all  very  good  in  their  way,  but 
the  man  who  has  a  Post  Office  Directory  can  almost  feel  that  he  has 
between  its  bulky  covers  all  the  information  te  is  likelv  to  want. 
The  volume  is  large,  truly,  but  It  seems  to  ua  wonderful  that  such  a 
mass  of  material  can  be  compressed  into  it.  Every  year  it  mortas*a 
in  size,  for  every  year  London  g  -svs  bigger  and  more  crowded,  and  it 
is  kept  si  wonderfully  up  to  date  » hit  every  change,  every  alteration 
of  address,  is  noted.  It  is  wonderful  indeed  to  find  an  error  in  the 
huge  tome. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Farrar  F.  w.,  d.D.  The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ.  (Mac- 
millan.) Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.207.  3a.  8rL 

The  first  edit  on  of  tbtae  masterly  discourses  was  published  In  1871. 
The  present  <s  the  eighth  edition  issued  since  that  date,  and  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  last.  The  aermons  were  originally  preached  bef  re* be 
University  <  f  Cambridge,  being  the  Hulsean  lectures  for  the  vear  1870, 
and  were  wo»  thy  both  of  the  preach*  r  and  of  tie  occasion.  They  deal 
with  "  The  Antecedent  Credibility  of  the  Miraculous : "  The  Ade- 
quacy of  the  Gesp*l  Records,"  "The  Victories  of  Christianity," 
"  Christianity  and  the  Individual,'  and  "Christianity  and  the  R«ce." 
The  literary  style  is  fascinating,  the  argument  fa  convincing,  and  the 
several  appendices  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  tbe  student.  The  c'aa- 
sicil  quotations  given  in  the  innumerable  footnotes  are  so  valuable 
that  one  is  tempted  to  wish— in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  lectures 
are  now  securing  such  a  popular  circulation— that  they  could  bo 
printed  with  the  Eogllah  translations  In  parallel  columns. 

Maurick.  FrropmckDexison.  Sermons  Preached  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Chapel.  Volumes  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  (Macmillan.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cioth.   3s.  6d.  each. 

The  laat  three  volumea  of  a  uniform  edition. 

Moitx>v,J.  Fitzgerald.  The  Faiths  of  the  Peoples.  (Ward  and 
Downey.)  Two  vols.   8vo.   Cloth,  21s. 

An  entertaining  and  readable  work  in  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy,. 
after  describing  the  various  religions  followed  in  the  world,  tak+shts 
readers  to  a  typical  service  of  each.  Any  one  studying  the  world's 
rriig'oa  seriously  would  hardly  go  to  these  volumes  for  information, 
but  the  general  ieader,  who  likes  to  be  entertained  and  instructed  at 
the  same  time,  will  find  much  to  int  rest  him. 

H.  R.  Rbyxolds,  D.D.  Light  and  Peace.  (Preachers  of  the  Age 
Series).  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  Wiuh  photogravure  portrait.  3s.  6d. 
Dr.  Reynolds,  the  Principal  of  the  Oongregationaliits'  College  at 
Cheshunt,  modestly  disclaims  any  Hght  to  appear  amongst  the 
"  Preachers  of  i  he  Age ; "  but  these  sermons,  addressed  to  the  students 
under  his  care,  may  well  be  included  in  the  Series  under  review. 
There  is  a  continuity  in  the  discourses,  tbe  prominent  idea  being  tbe 
recognition  of  tbe  genuine  relation,  that  prevails  between  religious 
ideas  and  holy  living.  Dr.  Reynolds'  object  is  to  show  that  "  the 
intelligent  apprehension  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus- 
Christ  Illumines  the  darkest  places  of  our  thought,  our  duty,  and 
our  destiny." 

SCTKNGB 

Burdett,  H.  C.  Hospitals  and  Asylums  of  the  World.  (J.  and 
A.  Churchill,  New  Burliugtou  street..  W.)  Four  Volumes  and  Port- 
folio.  Royal  8vn. 

This  Is  a  monumental  work  by  one  of  the  most  industrious  men  in 
London.  Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett  U  probably  the  only  man  who  could  have- 
compiled  so  c  lossal  a  record  ot  the  medical  philanthropy  of  the  world. 
It  ha*  taken  him  more  then  twelve  years  to  compile  this  great  de- 
scriptive directory  of  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  the  planet,  and  no 
•me  who  lo  ks  over  the  first,  two  volumes,  especially  over  the  seconds 
wft.h  ita  copious  p  ans  and  illustrations,  will  be  sut prised  in  knowing 
that  its  compilation  and  publieat  ion  has  cost  not  less  than  £6.000.  The 
fitst  volume  <s  entir.  ly  devoted  to  asylums,  the  second  to  asylum  con- 
struction, wit  h  plana  and  bibliography.  1 1  contains  an  account  of  t  ha 
origin,  history,  construction,  a  iministmtion,  management,  and  legis- 
lation of  tbe  world's  hospitals  and  asylums,  with  plans  of  the  chltf 
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medical  institution*  accurately  drawn  to  a  uniform  scalein  addition, 
to  t  Kite  ot  all  the  hospital*  of  Lonoou  in  the  Juoilee  year.  'rn»  vroi  k 
of  which  two  volumes  are  now  issued,  when  completed  wiil  form  a 
complete  Encyclopaedia  of  one  of  the  most  aifflcult  subjects  that 
couiront  the  philauthropist  and  the  legislator. 

Dilkk,  Sir  Charles  W.  and  Spencer  Wilkinson.  Imperial 
Defence.   (Macmillan.)  Crown  8vo.   Coth.   Pp.  *34.   as.  ba. 

Goodfj-llow,  John.  The  Dietetic  Value  of  Bread.  (Macmillan.) 
€ro«n  ttvo.   Cloth.   P;>.  32*.  tta. 

An  Illustrated  volume  of  Macmillan  a  Manuals  for  Students  composed 
of  articles  ountriouied  to  the  Baker's  Record,  Its  object  is  10 
lay  before  the  public  an  account  of  the  various  Mods  of  bread  by 
which  their  merits  may  be  judsrad;  and  teooodiy,  to  afford  tochuical 
instruction  to  students  and  others  on  the  true  value  of  bread  as  a 
food. 

Gliddox,  a.  J.  L.    Stepping:  Stones  to  Electro- Homeopathy . 

«Cantr  .1  Mat.  el  Dep;t,  18,  Pali  Mall  Ba«t,  S.W .).  Cloth. 

Chit  is  the  t^cond  edition  considerably  enlarge  1  of  a  work  which  Mr. 
Oliddon  first  published  las',  yea  .  Mr.  Guddon  is  nosr  the  official 
representative  of  Count  Mattel  in  this  country,  and  those  who  have 
this  book  will  have  the  latest  and  most  au'toentio  exposition  of 
Matteiim  to  bs  had  in  toe  Boglisn  language.  Mr.  G.iddon  is  a  bold 
man,  and  does  not  shrink  from  challenging  to  a  test  the  system  which 
he  represents.  In  his  prefao-  he  says :— ■ '  Those,  therefore,  who  doubt 
the  statements  made  by  Matteiste  with  reference  to  the  Count's 
mysterious  drugs  had  better  test  them  for  themselves  and  see 
whether  the  following  things  do  not  occur ;— (I)  A  compress  of  green 
electricity  will  relieve  articular  pains,  the  pains  of  external  cancers 
and  pains  from  any  kind  of  ulcer.  (2)  10  to  20  globules  of  scrofolso 
will  »ber  an  intoxicated  person,  provided  he  is  not  an  habitual 
drunkard.  (8)  1  to  3  globules  of  the' same  rvmedy,  together  with  the 
application  of  red  electricity  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will  cure  an 
attack  of  n»rvou  j  digestion.  (1)  Compresses  of  blue  electricity  applied 
to  a  bleeding  wound,  will  stop  Haemorrhage,  relieve  paid,  and' promote 
cicatrisation.  (6.)  A*  few  drops  of  blue  electricity  poured  into  the 
palm  of  the  band  cm  applied  lightly  over  the  heart  will  relleva 
palpitation. 

Grierson,  a.  A.  Lessons  from  Fields  and  Lanes:  A  Field 
Companion  for  the  Botanical  Student  (Yoik :  Bieasdale).  Paper 
Covers.  Is. 

▲  good  companion  for  a  country  walk.  In  a  pleasant,  non-formal  way 
t£ic  little  uook  tevshes  a  great  deal  of  botany.  It  g.ves  Intelligible 
explanations  of  phenomena  rather  than  olassifioation. 

Pearson,  Karl,  M.A.  The  Grammar  of  Science.  (Walter  Scott ) 
Crown  6vo.  Cloth.  3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  valuable  criticism  of  certain  fundamental  concepts  of  modern 
science.  It  is  written  in  lucid,  though  occasionally  diffuse,  style,  and 
is  free  from  a  tendency  whiou  the  author  has  shown  elsewhere  to 
care  more  for  a  smart  and  tart  way  of  saying  a  thing  than  for  the  thing 
itself.  For  the  general  reader  the  earlier  chapters  are  of  most 
importance.  Very  admirably  does  the  author  Insist  on  the  necessity 
of  the  soientiflo  method  in  mental  training  in  view  of  the  social  pro- 
blems which  the  growth  of  democracy  has  brought  to  the  front.  For 
only  by  disciplining  the  mind  to  the  habit  of  exact  and  ImpartUi 
analysis  of  facts  can  sound  citizenship  be  promoted.  The  addition  of 
•a  concise  summary  of  each  chapter,  and  of  "eferenoes  to  the  literature 
of  the  matters  treated,  are  useful  features  of  a  book  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  light  reading. 

Ward, H.  Marshall.  P.R.S.  The  Oak:  a  Popular  Introduce 
Uon  to  Forest  Botany.   (Kegan  Paul  and  Co  )   Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

The  orojeotors  of  the  series,  of  which  this  is  the  third  volume,  have 
acted  wisely  in  avoiding  general  introduction  to  the  several  branches 
of  science  and  following  the  examples  sugg*stpd  bv  su«h  books  a* 
Huxley's  "  Crayfish.-  St.  Mlvart  s  "  Cat,"  and  Miall's  Cockroach, 
in  taking  one  organism  as  the  type  of  a  given  species,  or  genu*,  as 
the  case  may  be.  No  better  •nbject.  and  no  higher  authority  upon  it 
than  this  volume  supplies,  could  be  found.  It  gives  a  clear  and  com- 
plete account  of  the  complex  history  of  the  work  as  a  member  of  a 
large  and  ancient  group  of  dicotyledonous  flowering  plants,  embrac- 
ing, among  others,  beeches,  chestnuts  add  hazel-nuts,  explaining  its 
normal  structure,  Ufe-prooesses,  diseases,  and  uses ;  alas !  for  the  pic- 
turesque, these  last  no  longer  including  the  conversion  of  the  "  heart 
of  oak  "  into  the  ships  that "  rule  the  waves," 

TRAVEL,  GBOGBAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY 
Tufnell,  Wyndram  F.  The  Modern  Odyssey.  (Cassell.)  Crown 
«vo.  Cloth.  Pp.454.  10s.  6d. 

96 call  a  book  "The  Modern  Odys«ey,"  snd  then  to  give  a«  an  alterna- 
tive title  "  Ulysses  Up  to  Date/'  is  very  unnecessary  and  a  mistake, 
but  this  is  the  only  fault  that  we  have  to  find  with  a  bonk  which  Is 
head  and  shoulders  over  the  majority  of  travel  volumes.  Mr,  Tufnell 
seems  to  have  gone  nearly  everywhere  and  to  have  seen  near iy  every- 
thing, and  what  is  more,  he  has  the  gift  of  recording  what  he  lees  in 
a  pleasant  manner.  The  thirty-one  illustrations  in  collotype  ere  an 
agreeable  novelty. 

SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

D'Aumale,  Due.  Histolre  des  Princes  de  Conde.  (Oalmann-Levy, 
Paris.)  8vo.  •  Price  7*.  We.  '     .   „  .  . 

tSfxth  volume  of  the  Due  d'Aumale  ■  History  of  the  Condes,  comprising 

the  loth  and  17th  centuries.   A  fine  portrsit  of  the  Grind  Conde 

after  Tenlers,  and  two  maps. 


Robiou.  Felix.  La  Question  des  Mythes.  (Bmile  Bouillon,  Parie.) 

8vo.   Price  2fr.  60c. 

An  interesting  and  learned  history  of  mediaeval  mjths  and  super 

stitions. 

DeLan<\  Pierre.  La  Cour  de  Napoleon  III.  (Victor  Havard, 
Paris  )   8vo.  Price  3fr.  60c. 

a  reprint  of  a  number  of  articles  which  latelv  appcired  in  the  Figaro, 
giviog  an  account  of  the  Court  during  the  Third  Bmpiie. 

FICTION,  POBTRY.  AND  TUB  BBLLBS  LETTRBS. 
Glaretie,  Jules.    l'Amerlcaine.    (Librairie  B.  Deniu,  Paris.) 
8vo.   Price,  3fr.  50c. 

New  novel  dealing  with  the  American  Colony  in  Paris,  by  the  author  of 
"  Prince  Z«lau." 

Yoshida,  G.  Belles  du  Matin.    (Victor  Havard,  Paiis.)  8vo. 

Price  3f r.  50c. 

Curious  study  of  J«reoe?e  life  written  In  Eastern  style. 

Potapenko.  Le  Roman  d'uh  homme  raisonnable.  (Calmann- 
Levy,  Paris.)  8vo.   Price  tffr.  5oc. 

Russian  novel  adapted  and  transited  into  French  by  Marin*  Polonska. 

Du  Boisgobey  Fortune.    Acqu'ttee.    (PIod,  Nounit  et  Ole., 
Pails.)   8vo.    Price  3fr.  60c. 
New  story  by  the  Wilkie  Collins  of  France. 

Caro,  E.  Madams.  Fruits  Amers  (C  ilmann-Levy.  Paris.)  8vo» 

Price  Sir.  50c. 


THE  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

I.— ARMY  AND  NAV1*. 
Naval  Manceuvres.  Report. 

An  Account,  unsigned,  but  authoritatively  issued,  of  the  partial  mobili- 
sation of  the  Fleet  and  the  manoeuvres  of  1391.  (Pp.  16.  Price  3d.) 
Nary  Estimates,  1892-1893. 
Navy.   Rtpoit  as  to  Reserves. 

Report  of  the  Committee,  presided  ever  by  Tics-Admiral  Sir  George 
Tryon.  K.C.H.,  on  questions  connected  with  the  Royal  Naval  R«*a*rve» 
together  with  appendices.  Recommendations  are  made  concerning 
the  recruiting,  naming,  and  t  employment  of  the  force.  (Pp.  88. 
Price  9d.) 

II.-OOLONIaL  POSSESSIONS. 
Straits  Settlements.  Reports. 
Further  papers  relating  to  the  Malay  States.   Contains  reports  con- 
cerning tre  position  ic  189^  of  Pcra.':,  Soiangor,  Sunget,  Cjoog. 
Jelebu.   Negri,   Gem bi Ion,   and   P*hang;  together  with  Lntd 
Knutsford's  remarks  thereupon.  (Pp.  106.  Price  10  jd.) 

III.— DOMESTIC. 
Education.  Instructions  on  Code. 

Revised  instructions  issued  to  H.M.  Inspectors  and  applicable  to  the 
Code  of  1892,  m  respect  of  (a)  the  examination  and  inspection  of 
schools  generally ;  (b)  the  examination  In  needlework  of  scholars  and 
pupil  teachers ;  (c)  1  he  registration  of  scholars ;  ((f)  half-time  scholars; 
(e)  examination  in  siOiJof ;  (T)  thrift ;  and  (g)  the  training  of  papil 
teachers.  (Pp.40.  Price 4d.) 
Health  of  the  Nation.  Befott. 

Supplement  to  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Containing  the  report  cf  tbe  Medical  Officer  for  1890. 
Reports  upon,  and  discusses  (1)  the  edministrative  relations  of  the 
medical  department- vaccination,  Ac.,  and  (2)  auxiliary  scientific 
investigations.  Appendices  of  Statistics.  (Pp.  xxii.,  296.  Price  4s.) 
Mines.  Statistics  for  1891.  _  m  n  mm  w 

Summaries  of  the  statistical  portions  of  the  Reports  of  H  M.  Inspectors) 
of  Mines  under  the  provisions  of  the  various  Acts  ;  siso  a  Hat  of 
Inspectors  and  Inspection  Boards,  and  particulars  of  KTsmtnai.iom 
Boards  and  Examinations.  (Pp.28.  Price  6d.) 
Revenues.  Estimates  for  1892-93. 

Estimates  for  Revenue  Departments  for  the  year  ending  31st  March* 
189\   The  oarticulars  *re  g'v^n  under  five  heads  ;  Customs,  Inland 
Revenue,  Post  Office.  Post  Office  Packet  Services,  Post  Offioo  Tek- 
graphs.   Pp.  142.  (Price  Is.  34d.) 
Redemption  of  Tithe.  Report.  _ 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  Into  the  Redemption 
of  Tithes  Rent  Charge  in  England  and  Wales.  The  Commission 
enquired  Into  the  extent  to  which  the  redemption  of  tithe  rent 
charge  has  hitherto  prevailed,  tbe  terms  of  such  redemption,  and  the 
present  law  and  practice  on  the  subject.  They  recommend  inter  aha 
that  tbe  present  twenty-five  "ears  purchase  of  commutation  value  for 
the  redemption  of  tithe  rent  charge  should  be  abolished,  and  that 
the  parties  should  be  encouraged  to  make  their  own  bargains  (Pp.  14. 
Pr.ce  l|d.>  IV.— FORBIGN. 

Egypt.  Report. 

R-port  on  the  administration,  finances,  and  condition  of  Egypt,  and 
the  progress  of  reforms.    Consist*  of  two  communications  from 
Sir  B.  Baring  to  tbe  Msrqp'a  of  Sabsbu-v.  dat*d  respectively 
February  9and  February  21.  1893.   (Pp.  3S.   Price  4|d.) 
Subjects  of  General  Interest.  Report. 

Three  reports  have  been  Issued  in  the  "  Foreign  Office  1892  Miscel- 
laneous Series."  .They  are:— 

No.  224.  The  Netherlands.— Report  on  the  effects  of  tbe  law  of  1S89 
for  the  protection  of  wom*n  and  children  engaged  in  factory  and 
other  work.  (Pp.  30.  Price  2d.)  . 

N<>.  225.  Egypt.— Report  on  tbe  Aloe  Fibre  Industry  of  Somali  ] 
(Pp.4.   Price Jd.) 

No.  226.  Boumania. — Be  port  cn  Roumanian  trade,  agriculture, 
Danube  navigation  from  1881  to  1890.  (Pp.12.  Price  Id) 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


Albemarle.    (Ssran  Sonnentchein,  Pater- 
no*  ter  Square.;   April,  6d. 
Tbe  Lesson  of  the  Londou  County  Council 
Election. 

The  N«w  Jacobltism.  Mat  quia  De  Euvigny 

and  RvueVal. 
Welsh    DUcstablUhment.     D.  Lloyd 

G««orge. 

1  he  P  tor  and  Provision  for  Old  Age.  A.  J. 
WolUker. 

To  Kusteudil  with  Prince  Ferdinand.  J.  D. 
Bouchier. 

Thi  Revbion  of  Criminal  Sentences.  M. 
Crack  anthorpe. 

All  the  World.  (Solvation  Army,  Clerken- 
well  K  ad.)  April,  &i. 
Staff-C  p  *in  Broughion.  With  Pot  trait. 
Sue  e  F.  Ssriit. 

Andover   Review.     (Warwick  House, 
tialUburv  Squue.)   M«rch.  36  csnt*. 
The  ChrUt  and  me  Cteitton.    Rav.  J.  C. 
Ada  «§. 

The  Dull  ian  Lecture  for  the  year  1891: 
On  the  Catholic  Ohursh.  Prof.Bmerton. 

Views  or  Or.  A.  Bier  on  Drunkenness. 
Dr.  A.  MoDmald. 

Reflections  of  a  Prisoner. 

Pessimism's  Pran«ic*l  Suggestions  toths 
Ministry.  O.  H.  Bjard. 

Missions  within  and  without  Christen- 
dom.  Rev.  0.  3.  Starbuok. 

Bad&mmisbic  EoMcs— A  Reply  to  Rev. 
W.  P.  Caoley.   Rav.  C.  B.  B  -ewster. 

The  American  Boud  and  "  Supplemen- 
tary Questions." 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy.  <  5, 

King  Sir *j( ,  Westminster.)  dlaich. 
1  dollar  25  cent*. 
Bthlcal  Training  m  the  Public  School i. 
,        C.  De  Qvm3. 

Toeor  v  of  Value.  P.  vnn  Wieier. 
*     Baal*  of  Interest.  D  M.  Lowrey. 

Party  Government.   II.   C.  Richardson. 

Antiquary.  (62,  Paternoster  Raw.) 
April,  is. 

Prehistoric  Rjme.  (Cjaoluded.)  Canon 
Taylor. 

Researches  in  Crete.  III.  (Illus.)  Dr.  F. 
H  werneld. 

Arena.  (5,  Agar  Street,  Strand.)  Miroh. 
60  cents. 

Psychical  Research.    Some  Interesting 

Case*.  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 
Full  Orbed    Education.    Prof.    J.  R. 

Buchanan. 
Th<*  Threefold  Cjntentlnn  of  I  ad  ui  try. 

Wion  Portrait.   Gen.  J.  B.  We*v«r. 
Revelation  Through  Nature.   H.  Wood. 
The  A'li%nce  Wedge  in  Congress.  With 

Porf-ait*.  Hamlin  GarUn«i. 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.  C.  Schroder. 
The  Telegrtph  and  Telephone  Property. 

P  irts  of  the  Pott  Offica  System.  With 

Portrait.  W.Clark. 
M*dame  BlavaUky  in  India :  A  Reolyto 

Moncure  D  Con  way.  W.  Q  Judge. 
Unlnv.ted  Poverty.  B.  O.  Fljwer. 

Argosy.  (8,  New   Burllogton  8treet.) 
April.  6d. 
The   Diamond    Necklace    and  Marie 
Antoinette. 

Atalanta.  (18,  New  Bridge  Street.)  AprU. 
6d. 

MissClough.   With  Portrait. 

Atlantic    Monthly.    (Warwick  House, 
S  illsbury  Square.)  April.  Is. 
An  American  at  Home  iu  Europe.  I. 

W.  H.  Bishop. 
Admiral  F-magut.   B.  K.  Rawann. 
American  Se«.  Songs,   a.  W.  Willluns. 
Tae  Limit  in  Battle  Sbips.  J.  M.  Silicon. 
Federal  Taxation  of  Lotteries.    T.  M. 
Oooley. 

!      Lifrature  and  the  Ministry,    L.  W. 

,  Spring. 

1 Bankers'  Magazine.  (85,  London  Wall.) 
April.   Js.  61. 
The  Bank  Acts.   R.  H.  I.  Palgrave. 


Blackwood's  Magazine.  (37,  Paternoster 
Row.)  April,   ;e.  tid. 
On  Our  Army.   Gt- n.  Sir  A.  Alison. 
Pe> tonal  Nami  s.   Sir  H.  MaxaelL 
Sketches  from  Etstern  Travel. 
Montrose  and  Dr.  tiardiuer. 
The  Child  and  The  S* vage :  A  Study  of 

Primitive  M*n. 
The  Late  Colonel  J.  A  Grant. 
History  of  Small  Holdings. 

Beard  of  Trade  Journal.    (Eyre  and 
SpottuwixM*.  Bvic  H«rdin£  Street.) 
Marco,  ad. 
Labonrers'  Acc  dent  Insurance  in  Auitrla. 
The  French  Glove  Iodu*t  y. 
Toe  BritUh  Stc Jon  of  tue  Chicago  Ex- 
Libition. 

The  Production  and  Consumption  of  Gas 
in  the  Principle  European  Cities. 

Bookman.  (27,  Paternoster  Rjw.)  April, 
ed. 

Tbe  Oulyles  and  a  Segment  of  Their 

Circle.  VII. 
"Q."  With  Portrait.   Prof.  Minto., 
A  Talk  with  Mr.  Quliler-Couch.  i  'Q."). 
Use  Fraoan. 

Youog  Oxford  la  Journalism. 
Californlan    Illustrated  Magazine. 

(430,  Strand.)   M*rcb.   25  ceii  *.  ' 
Toe  Lunar  Crater  Uo^ruicus.  'tlltus1.)  E. 
8  H  »lden. 

Bivana  and  the  Tyrol.  (Illus.)  E.  W. 
Porter. 

Ala.kan  Exploration  in  1891.  (With  Mip 

and  Illus.)  J.  Bonner. 
Tbe  Problem  of  Cheap  Transporation.  I. 

W.  L.  Merry. 
The  Navy  in  California.    (Idus.)  R.  S. 

Bollard. 

The  Recent  Disturbances  in  China. 
(U  u«.)  F.  G.  Matter*. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine  (Lu<*g*te 
Hill.)  April.  7u. 
C^nlsts     in     Hmbryo.    (ll'us.)  C. 
Withers. 

Concerning  the  Standards.  ( Illus.) 
F.Tm«Hi  for   Conquest.     New    S  rial. 

A.  B.  Wick  ha  do. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  (Ludgate 
Hul  )  Aoril.  ttd. 
Nl«ht  in  a  Fire  Station.    (Illus  )  R. 
Do*llng. 

Late  and  Early  at  St  Martin  s  le  Grand. 

R.  Dowling. 
Mr  B.  T.  Cook,  Eiltor  of  the  Fa  I  Mall 

Gazit'e.   With  Portrait. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Scott.  Eiltor  of  the  Manchester 

Guird  am.  With  Portrait. 
Catholic  World.    (28.  Orchard  Street.) 
March.   3*  cent*. 
Cardinal  Minniog.    H.  C.  Kent. 
4*Tne  Women  of  Calvary."    Annie  B. 

Storrs. 

Columbus's  Ancestry  and  Education. 
Rev.  L.  A.  Dutto. 

Dreims  and  Hallucinations.   W.  Seton. 

The  Irish  Tories  and  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment.  G.  McDermor. 

Memorial  Sketch  of  Cardinal  Minniog. 
(Concluded.)   Orby  Shipley. 

Toe  South  Bemre.  During,  and  After  the 
War.   Gen.  B.  P.  Scam  mo n. 

Century   Magazine.    (26,  Paternoster 
Row.)  April.   U.  4d. 
Our  Common  Roads.     (Illus.)    J.  B. 
Potter. 

The  Nature  and  Element*  of  Poetry.  II. 

E.  C.  Stead  man. 
The  Mother  and  Birfhplaci  of  Washing- 
ton.  With  Portrait,  and  other  initia- 
tions.  E'laB.  Washington. 
,  The  Wyoming  in  th*  Srrai's  of  Shlmo- 
.    noteki.   (Illus.)   W.  E.  Griffis. 
Tne  Total  Solar  Bjlipaesof  1889.  (Illus.) 

B.  S.  Holden. 

The  Feast  of  the  Marys:  Play  in  Pro- 
vence.  (Idus.)  J.  Pfunell. 

Fishing  for  Pearls  in  Australia.  (Illus.) 
H.  P.  Whitroarsh. 

Wolctt  Balestier.   Edmund  G->ss*. 

The)  Ocean  Poitil  Service.   T.  L.  Ja-nrs. 


Chambers's  Journal.    (47,  PatirnosUr 
How.)  April.  7d. 
Our  Coast  Life  Saving  Services. 
Student  Life  at  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Old  Maids.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
Magic  Fingers.  By  One  Who  is  Blind. 

Charities  Review.  (54,  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York.)   March.   20  cents. 
The  Growth  and  Caaraoter  of  Organise! 

Charity.   Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman. 
What  a  Cbarity   Organisation  Society 

Can  Do  and  What  it  Cannot.  C.  J. 

Bonaparte. 
The  Coffee-House  as  a  Counteraction  of 

tbe  Liquor  Saloon.   R.  Graham. 
A  Brief  Review  of  the  Darkest  England 

Social  Soheme.   Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell. 
John  S.  Kennedy.    With  Portrait.    Us\ . 

A.  F.  Schauffer. 

Chautauquan.     (57,     Ludgate  Hill.) 
Ap'U.   2  dollars  a  year. 
The  Siege  of  Yorktown.     With  Portrait* 

and  I  Out.   E.  C.  Hasnej.  i 
Our  Bduca'lonal  System.   W.  T.  Harrii. 
The  Negro  in  Am«ric*.  H.  Wattrr«on. 
Lady  Henry  Somerset.    With  Portra  t 

and  IUus.   France*  E.  Willard. 
How  tbe  Blind  are  Taught.  (Illus.)  J. P. 
•  Rltter. 

Church     Missionary  Intelligencer. 

(.Salisbury  Square).   April,  m. 
Tbe  P.opjsed  Rjdaray  to  the  Victoria 
Lake. 

Clergyman's  Magazine.     (27,  Pater- 

tiobter  Ro«r.)   April.  6d. 
New  Testament    Prophetic  Ter-chini. 
VIII.  Rev.  A.  Brown. 

Contemporary  Review.  (15,  Ifcviitock 
Street,  Covent  Garuea.)  April.    2s.  6d. 

Emperor  William. 

Forms  of  Home  Rule.   R.  T.  RMd. 

Tbe  Evacuation  of  Egypt    H.  Norman. 

Nonconformlsta  in  Political  Life.  Rev.  J. 
Guinness  Rogers. 

Christianity  in  the  East.  Rev.  S.  A. 
Burnett. 

The  London  Progressive*.  J.  Stuart. 

The  Real  Siberia.   F.  Volahovskv. 

The  New  Star  in  Auriga.    Agnes  M. 

Clerke. 

The  Endowment  of  Old  Age.    Rev.  J.  F. 

Wilkinson. 
Spokfcn  Greek,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Prof. 

Jannaris. 

Conversations  and  Correspondence  with 
Thomas  Carlyie.  t Concluded.)  Sir  C. 
Gavan  Duffy. 

Cornhill  Magazine.  0.%  Waterloo  Place.) 
April.  tJd.  , 
Lehmann,  Frederick,' an^  His  Friends- 
Some  Lettem  and  Rec  >l lections. 
A  Wreath  of  Lautels— Stories  of  Famous 

Regiments. 
Early  Railway  Travelling. 
The  'Balearic*. 

Cosmopolitan.  (Interna* ional  News  Co.. 

Bream's   Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.) 

April.  25  cents. 
Genoa.  The  Home  of  Columbus.  (Illus.) 

M.  Halstead. 
A  Romance  of  Old  Shoes.  (Illus.)  Elsie 

A.  De  Wolfe. 
Torpe does  in  Coast  Defence.  (Illus.)  A. 

M.  D'Armit. 
Horace  of  the  Renais since.  (Iilu:.)  W. 

Wood. 

Th#»  C'ew  of  a  Transatlantic  Liner.  (Illus.) 

W.  H.  Rideing. 
C«.unt  Tolstoi.   M«Hame  £or*rW. 
The  Theatre  of  To-D«y.   Cora  M<:>  nard. 
Marriage  of  Am*rlc%n  Woiue1  t...  German 

Noblemen.   Elizabeth  von  We^el. 

Economic  Journal.  (29.  Bedford  Street, 
Strand.)   March.  5i. 
The  Relativitv  of  Economic  Doctrine. 

Rev.  Prof.  W.  Cunningham. 
Not«»s  on  "  Prinelples  of  Economics,"  by 
Alfred  Marshall.  L.L.Price. 
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Geometrical  Methods  of  Treat'Bg  Ex- 
change—Value, Monopoly  and  Beat. 
H.  Cunyngbame. 

Toe  Origin  of  the  Law  of  Diminishing 
Returns,  1813-16.  B.  Cannao. 

TrnsU  m  the  United  States.  Prof.  J. 
Jenks. 

The  Origin  of  the  B'ght  Hours'  System  at 
the  Antipodes.   H.  H.  Champion. 

Influence  of  Opinion  on  Markets.  A. 
Ellis. 

Educational  Review.  (2,  Creed  Lane.) 
April.  6d. 
Miss  C lough.  With  Portrait.  Elizabeth 
Hughes. 

Technical  Instruction;  Drawing  fir  the 
Prets  in  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn  s  Studio. 
(Illus.) 

Educational  Review.  (American.)  (Kegan 
Paul,  Charing  Cross  Road.)  35  cento. 
John  Amos  Comenius.   Tne  Editors  and 
others. 

The  Catholic  Controversy  about  Educa- 
tion. J.  A.  Mooney. 

The  Museum  in  Educational  Work.  F. 
S'arr. 

English  Illustrated.  (29,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand.)  April,  tfd. 
L-  rd  Roberts  of  Kandahar.  With  Portrait. 
*    Archibald  Forbes. 
A  Hampshire  Moor.    (Illus.)    Bote  G. 

Kingslev. 
Coot  a.  (Illuf.)  Joseph  Hatton. 
Swindon  Works.  (IUus.)  A.  H.  Malan. 
Dorothy  Jordan.   (Illus.)  A.  F.  Mo  loy. 
Homeless  at  Night.   (Illus.)  L.Noble. 
A 'Deplorable  Affair.  New  Serial.  (Illus.) 
W.  B.  Norris. 
Expositor.     (27,     Paternoster  Row.) 
April.  Is. 

D*.  .Driver's  Iutroduction  to  the  O  d 
Testament  Literature.   111.   Rev.  Prof. 
T.  K.  Cheyne. 
The  historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land.   III.    Rev.  G.  A.  Smith. 
Expository  Times.    (Stmpkin,  Mat  shall 
and  Co.)  April.  6d. 
Studies  in"  Paradise  Lost."  I.  Mary  A. 
Woods. 

Folk-lore    (270.  Strand.)   Qrlf.  March. 
Folk-Lo'e  Society— President's  Address. 

G.  L.  Gomme.  » 

The  Lai  of  Eliduo  and  the  Marchcn  of 

Little  Soow- White.  A.  Nntt. 
Magic  Songs  of  the  Finns.  IV.  Hon.  J. 

Abercromhy. 
Guardian  Spirits  of  Wells  and  Lochs. 

Rev.  W.  Gregor. 
Manx  Folk-lore  and  Superstitions.  II. 

Prof.  J.  Rhys. 
Folk-lore  Talcs  of  Central  Africa.  Rev.  D. 

Blmslie. 

Fortnightly  Review.  April.  2s.  ei. 
Old-Age  Pensions.    J.  Fletcher  Mou'ton. 
How  long  can  the  Earth  Sustain  Life? 

Sir  Robert  Ball. 
The  Coming  Crisis  in  Morocco.  Rev. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 

Richard  Brome.  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
Japanese  Customs.  F.  T.  Plggott. 
Woman's  Place  in  Modern  Life.  Madame 


'  Mandragola."  James 


Adam. 
Macchiavelli's 
Mew. 

The  Whistler  Exhib'tion.  Walter  Sickert. 

Death  and  Pity.  Ouida. 

The    Mombasa    Railway.    George  S. 

Mackenzie. 
The  Gladstone  Hartingten  Controversy. 

Frederick  Greenwood. 
Forum.    (37,    Bedforl    Street,  Strand.) 
March.   50  c  rts. 
Political  Corruption  in  Maryland.  C.  J. 

Bonaparte. 
The  Education  of  the  Future.    C.  King. 
Wonld  Free  C  >inaee  Bring  European 

SlverHere?  E.  O.  L«w>ch. 
Free  Coinage  and  an  Elastic  Currency. 

R.  P.  Bland. 
A  Case    of   Good-  Citv  Gove.  .ment. 

Dresden.  Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody. 
Industrial  Progress  of  the  South.  Gen. 

E  P.  Alexander. 
The  S  .udy  of  English.    Prof.  J.  Earle. 


The  Intercontinental  Railroad  Problem. 

C.de  Kalb. 
Tne  Work  of  the   British  Society  of 

Authors.   Walter  Besant. 
The  Case  of  the  American  Author.   C  B. 

Todd. 

An  ladnstrial  Revolution  by  Good  Roads. 

Col.  A.  A.  Pope 
What  the  American  Sunday  Should  Be. 

P.o'.D.  Swing. 
Me'bcd*  of    Restricting  Immigration. 

W.  E.  Chandler. 
Frank  Leslies  Monthly,  (iio.  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York.)  April.   2b  cents. 
The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.   (Illus.)  T.  S. 

Jarvi«. 

Some  Representative  American  Drama- 
tuts.   With  Portraits.  A.  Horn  blow. 

Some  North  German  Towns.  (Illus.) 
PncebeNatt. 

Cbili  and  Modern  Naval  Warfare.  With 
Portraits  and  Illus. 

Old  English  Porcelain.  (Illus.)  T.  L. 
Winthrop. 

Gallery  of  Celebrities.  (12,  Gough  Square, 
Fleet  Street.)  March  15.  fit. 
Biographies  and  Po 'traits  of  President 
Carnot,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  and  others. 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (214,  Piccadilly.) 
April.  Is. 
Isslk  Kul  and  the  Kara  Kirgheie.  Heiry 
Lansdell. 

Early  Eog>lsh  Fare.   Cbarles  Cooper. 
Paul  Boorget.   Garnet  Smith. 
Jagannath.  C.  W.  Leadoeater. 

New  "  an*  Variable  Stars.  J.  Gore. 
Tho  Malt  Liquors  of  the  Anoients .    T.  H . 

B.  Graham. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  (66,  Paternoster  Row.) 
Aoril.  6d. 
Notes  on  the  Song*  of  Tennyson  with 
Reference  to  their  Musical  Setting.  W. 
Porteous 

/low  the  Japanese  Arrange  Flowers  for 

Decoration.   Htl  n  Zimmern. 
Prison  Fiedglinirs.   Anne  Beale- 
A  Battle  With  Destiny.  Jotm  Saunders. 
Goldthwalte's  Geographical  Magazine 

( 132,  Nassau  Street.  New  Yo'k . )  March. 

The.  Uni'ed  States  Weather  Maps..  (Illus/* 
Good  Words.  (15,  Tavistock  Street,  CoveBt 
Garden.)   April,  fld. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurge  m.  With  Por- 
trait. Rev.  Newman  Hall. 

London  Street  Life:  On  and  Off  The 
Rtnks  of  the  Cabmen.  (Illus.)  Rev.  A. 
R.  Buckland. 

Tbe  Place  of  the  Skull.  (Illus.)  Mtjor 

C.  B  Conder. 

About  Amsterdam.  (Illus  )  W.  O.  Tris- 
tram. 

The  Mora.   (Gonolnded.)  Sir  R.  8.  Ball. 
Tne  Evly  Days  of  French  Newepipers. 
Rev.  W.  Burnet. 
Greater  Britain.  '128,  Palmorston  Bui  ld- 
ins*,  Old  Bro«d  Street.)  March  15.  6d. 
' '  B  rltannlo  C«»nf edera  Ion." 
The  Australian  Press.  I. 
Harper's  Magazine.  (45,  Albemarle  Street.) 

April.  Is, 

The  Comedies  of  Shakespeare.  Tbe  Tem- 
pest. VII.  (IUus.)  Andrew  Lang, 

The  Ancient  Like  Region.  J.  Richard- 
son. 

"  B'O^her  **»  the  Sea."    Lake  Supsrior. 

(Illus.)   Julian  Ralph. 
W^ern  Modes  of  City  Management. 

Julian  Ralph. 
Sime  Talks  abou*  English  Publlo  Schools. 
The  Mysterv  of  Columbus.   E.  Lawrence. 
From  the  Black  Forest,  to  the  Black  Sea. 

III.   (IUus.)  F.  D.  Millet 
An  Indira  Fair  in  the  Mexican  Hot 

Country.  (Illus.')  Alio*  B.  Stephens. 
TheLast'Dtvs  of  P«»rcy  Bysshe  SneUey. 

(IUus.)  GoldoBagi. 
Help.   (125,  Fleet  Street.)  April.  Id. 

General  Self -Denial  Weeks. 
A    Royal  Commission  on  Poor  -  Law 

Reform. 
Tree  Planting  in  Towns. 
The  Church  and  tbe  Strikes  in  the  North. 
Towards  the  Civic  Church.  (I.lus.) 
Progress  of  the  Lantern  Mission. 


HomUetlc  Review    (44,  Fleet  Street.) 
March.  It. 
Healing  of  Divisions.   Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe. 
Astronomy  as  a  Religious  Helper.  Dr. 

E.  F.  Burr. 
An  Historical  Study  of  Hell.    I.  Dr. 

W  W.  MoLane. 
Efchlcs    and    Politics.      Prof.    R.  E. 

Thompson, 
Shop-Girls.   Prof.  J.  H.  Hyslop. 
Idler.     (214,  Piccadilly    April.  60*. 
Interviews  with  Bret  Harte.   With  Por- 
trait.  Luke  Sbarp  and  G.  B  Burgtn. 
Hveres.   (Illus  )  Robert  Barr. 
Indian  Magazine.  (14,  Parliament  Street.) 
April.  6d. 
The  R»al  Warren  Has  ln«*.   S.  N.  Fox. 
Irish  Monthly.    (5».  OConnell  Strtet, 
Dubdn).   April  6d. 
Parliamentary  L'fe  to  One  of  the  Rank 
and  File.   A.  Webb. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute.    (Northumberland  Avenue.) 
March.  4J. 
Brinish  Columbia :  A  Proh'em  of  Colonial 
Development.   Canon  Beanlands. 
King's  Own.      (4«,  Paternoster  Row.) 
April.  6d. 
Stray  Notes  from  Florence.  (Illus.)  Rev. 
D  P.  McPherson. 
Knowledge.       (3*6,    High  Holborn.) 
April.  6d. 
British  Mos>es.   L  »rd  Justice  Fry. 
Eiepha*-.*,  Recent  and  Extinct.  R. 
Lydegker. 

Theories  of  Glacier  Mellon.    Rev.  H.  N. 

Hutchinson. 
The  Grrat  Sunspot  and  Its  Influence.  E. 

W.  Maunder. 
The  Connection  between  Sunspots  and 

Magnetic  Storms.  A.  C.  Ranyard. 
Ladles'  Home  Journal.    (53,  Imperial 

Buildiogs,  Ludgate  Circus.)  /  ^ril.  10 

Cents. 

M".  Bet cher  as  I  Knew  Him.   IV.  With 

Portrait.   Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
M'ss  Helen  Gladstone.    With  Portrait. 

Ethel  M.  McKenna. 
Leisure  Hour.   (56,  Paternoster  Row.) 
April.  6d. 
A  Ride  in  Egypt.   (Illus.)  S.J.Weyman. 
Tho  Standard.    With  Portrait  and  IUus. 

H.  W.  Massingham. 
Rustic  Wit  and  wisdom.    (Prize  Paper.) 

Leader  Scot  (Mn».  Baxter). 
Th^  Miscellaneous  Horse  World  of  London. 

(Illus.)  W.  J.  Gordon. 
The  Gre-it  Earthquake  in  Japan.  With 

Map  and  Illus.    Mrs.  E.  Hart. 
Solar  Spots  and  their  Significance.  (Illus.) 

W.  T.  Lynn. 
Lippincott.     (Warwick  House,  Salisbury 
Square.)  April.  Is. 
Nihilism  and  the  Rus*i<u  Famine.  With 

Portraits.   Countess  Norraikow. 
The  Lit  erar  v  Ed  I  tor.  MelvUle  Pnilips. 
•  Walking.   Julian  Hawthorn*. 
Four-in-Hsnd  Driving.    (Illus.)    C.  D. 

English. 

Literary  Opinion.    (18,  Bory  Street. 
Bloorasbury.)  Arrll.  6d. 
Walt  Whitman.   With  Portrait.  Gilbert 
Parkes. 

The  Decsdence.   Cha*.  Whlbley. 
Richard  Jcfferiesln  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
(Illus.)  Margaret  Thomas. 
Longmans'  Magazine.  (39,  Paternoster 
Row.)  April.  6d. 
A  Paris  Correspondent  of  1753— Grimm. 
Th«  Lampreys  of  tbe  Severn  and  the, 
Teme.   C.  Parkinson. 
Lucifer.    (7.    Duke    Street,  Adelphi.). 
March  15.    If.  6d. 
Reincarnation.      (Concluded.)  Annier 
Besant. 

An  Outline  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine. '  VI. 
Tneosophy    and    Psychical    Research «  , 

(Concluded.)  W.  Klngilao*. 
Toe  Emonled  Violin.    H.  P.  B. 
Ludgate  Monthly.  (4,  Cieed  Lane,  Lud- 
gate Hill.)   March.  M. 
Khamaland.   (Illus.)    F.  E  Harmsn. 
Episodes  of    Canadian    Military  Life. 
(Illus.)   Colonel  Mitctell. 
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Lyceum.  (21.  Orchard  S\)  Maroh  16.  4d. 
T<ae  Lwwi-jri  of  SooUllsm. 
Co-operation  m  Ireland. 
PmnrfM  of  Electricity. 
Macmlllan's    Magazine.    (29.  Bedford 
S -rt-ec.  Strand  )   Aoril.  U. 
;      V-UagsLife.   Rev.  T.  L.  Papilkm. 
I  Horace. 
I      M+m^t  *n  Court. 

A  Pie*  for  the  8  par  row. 
The  Stranger  i-  to*  H  »us<». 
Mamizlne  of  Christian  Literature.  (35, 
Bona  Street,  Hew  York.)  Maroh.  25 
cents. 

Rescue  Mission  Work.  A.  F.  Sohauffler. 
Missionary  Review.  '44,  Fleet  Sireet.) 
I  Maroh.  1«. 

The  Story  of  the  Salvation  Army.    V.  P. 

Noble. 

Pt»»  location  of  the  Russian  Stundlsts,  J. 

B.  MathIe*on. 
A Olaooeat  Barmah.  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilmore. 
Monthly  Packet.  (31,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand.) 

Astronomy  Without  a  Telescope.  J.  B. 
Gar*. 

From  tbe  Old  Testament  to  the  New. 

Rev.  P.  Lilly. 
An  Old  Woman's  Outlook.  Charlotte 

M.  Ynnge. 

Cameos  from  English  History:  What  Came 
of  Jenkvn's  B*rs.  Charlotte  M.  Ynnge. 
National  Review.  (13.  Waterloo  Place, 
PallMaU.)  Aoril.   2: 6d. 
The  Queen  in  PoUtics.    Frank  H.  Hill. 
The  Tyranny  of  the  Novel.  Bdmund 
Gosse. 

The  Plough  and  the  Platform.  T.  B. 
Kebbel. 

A  Prig  in  the  Blyslan  Fields  (Hardy's 
"T<«s  of  the  Urbervlllee ").  W.  Bar! 
Hodgson. 

4  Marat":  Lord  Lytton's  Posthumous 


P«»ems. 

Glirapsei  at  a  Guae  Book. 
Mtnners. 


George 


▲  Socratlo  Dialogue.  W.  L.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Tree's  "  Hamlet."  H.  D.  Traill. 
Should  Shakespeare  be  Acted?  Walter 

Herrlee  Pollock. 
In  Defence  of  Phantasms.    Frank  Pod- 
mor<*. 

The  •  *  Progressive  '*  Victory.  C.  A.  Whlt- 
roore,  M.P. 
Nautical  Magazine.    (28,  Little  Quean 
Ssrat.)  March.  Is. 
Briliih  ^ife-Saring  Services.  B.  Beyuon. 
Petroleum  In  Bulk  to  the  Bast,  vid  the 
Suez  Canal.  G.  H.  Little. 
Newbery  House  Magazine.  (Charing 
Cross  Road.)  April.  Is. 
Tbe  Church  and  the  Labour  Movement. 

W.H.Wilkins. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Colonial  Episco- 
pate. Rev.  M.  Fuller. 
Archbishop  Nicsnor. 
Gray's  Inn.  (IUus.)  H.  Hardv. 
Church  Folk-lore.   III.   B*v.  J.  B.  Vans. 
A  Working  Brotherhood.  Bdich  Sellers. 
Leaves  from  the  History  of  the  Guilds  of 
the  Cltv  of  London.   II.   C.  Welch. 
New  England  Magazine.   (86,  Federal 
Street,  Bjston.)  March.  25cte. 
Recollections  of  Louisa  May  Aloott.  With 

Portraits  and  Illns.  Maria  S.  Porter. 
America  in  Barly  English  Literature.  J. 
B.  Choate. 

Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft.  (IUus.) 
W.  S.  Nevins. 

Sixty  Years  A/o.   Lucy  B.  A.  Kebler. 

Bryant's  New  England  Home.  With  Por- 
trait and  Illns.  Henrietta  S.  Nahmer. 

Harvard  Clubs  and  Club  Life.  (IUus.)  W. 
D.  Orcutt. 

Milwaukee.   (IUus.)  Capt.  0.  King. 
New  Review.  (39,  Paternoster  Bow.)  April. 
Is. 

The  German  Crisis  and  the  Emperor.  Dr. 

Bamberger. 
"  Grania :  The  Story  of  an  Island."  A 

Review.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Letters  of  Oarlyle  to  Varohagen  von  Base. 
On  Coast  Protection.  Prof .  Tyndall. 
"  Le  Style  c'est  l'homme."    W.  H.  Mai- 

leak. 


Three  Wars.     Personal  Recollections. 

Emile  Zola. 
How  I l temperance  has  been  Successfully 

Comb  ed.  II.   Duchess  of  Rutland. 
Thi  Labour  Platform:   Old  Style;  a 

Reply.   George  Howell. 
Tbe  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope.  W. 

S.  LtUv. 

Nineteenth   Century.    (St.  Dunstan's 
Hou*e,  Fetter  Lane.)  April.  2s.  6d. 
How  to  Federate  the  Empire.  SlrC. 
Tupper. 

Prospects  of  Marriage  for  Women.  Miss 

Clara  E.  Collett. 
Chicago  and  its  Exhibition.    Sir  H.  T. 

Wood. 

Lord  Lytton's  Bank  In  Literature.  W.  S. 
Blunt. 

Vegetable  Diet.   Lady  Paget. 
The  Story  of  Gifford  and  Keats.  Pref. 
Mason. 

Tbe  Attsck  on  the  Credit  of  Austra- 
lasia. B.M.Johnston. 

Camp  Life  and  Pigsticking  in  Morocco. 
Lvjy  GreyBgerton. 

Impressions  of  the  Canadian  North-West. 
Michael  Davitt. 

Colour  Blindness :  Its  Pathologv  and  Pos- 
sible Practical  Remedy.  E.  Wright. 

Austrian  Stud  Farms.  F.  Wrench. 

L«it  London  Live.  John  Burns. 
North   American  Review.    (5,  Agar 
Street,  Strand  )  Matjo.  50  cents. 

Issues  of  the  Presidential  Campaign.  A 
Symposium. 

Dj  We  Live  too  Fast  f  Dr.  0.  B  ison. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Conference.  A.  Le 
Ghait. 

Th£  Degeneration  of  Tammany.  D.  B. 

The  Worlds  Columbian  Exposition. ■  G. 
R,  Davis. 

Appropriations  for  the  Nation.  T.  B. 

Economy  and  the  Democracy.  W.  8. 
Human. 

An  International  Monetary  Conference. 
W.  M.  Springer. 

The  Highlands  of  Jamaica.  Lady  Blake. 

Shall  We  have  Free  8hlps  ?  J.  Oodman. 

Our  Commercial  Relations  with  Chili. 
W.  B.  Curtis. 

The  Olympian  Religion.  II.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone. 

Consumption  at  Health  Resorts.  Dr.  W. 
F.  Ohsppell. 

Henry  CUv  on  Nationalising  tbe  Tele- 
graph. F.  G.  Csrpwiter. 

Value  and  Wages  in  Mtxloo.  M.  Romero. 

Flying  Machines.  J.  St.  Botolphe. 
Novel  Review.    (33,  Paternoster  Bow) 
Aoril.  6d. 

Pierre  LotL  With  Portrait.  Madame 
Fellonneau. 

Scandinavian  Fiction  of  To -Day.  G. 
Steffen. 

Our  Day.  (28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston) 
March.  25  cents. 

Signs  of  the  Times  in  German  Theological 
Faculties.  Rev.  G.  H.  W.  Soott. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  Character  and  Career. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Outing.  (170.  Strand.)  April.  fid. 

From  tbe  German  Ocean  to  the  Black 
Sea.  (IUus.)  T.  Stevens. 

Tbe  Status  of  the  American  Turf.  II.  F. 
Trevelyan. 

Pole  Vaulting.  (IUus.)  M.W.Ford. 

The  Connecticut  National  Guard.  (Con- 
cluded.) (Illns.)  Lieut.  W.  H.  C. 
Bo  wen. 

Phrenological    Magazine.  (Ludgate 

Circus.)  April.  6d. 
Animal  Instinct.  B.  Hollander. 
Poet-Lore     (27,  King  William  Street.) 
March  15.  Is.  3d. 
Buskin  on  "Gold":  A  Treasure  Trove. 

W.  G.  KIngsland. 
Magic  and  Prodigy  In  the  Bast.  M. 
Jastrow. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Prometheus  Myth  In 

Poetry.  H.A.Clarke. 
Our  So-called  Copyright  Law.  Charlotte 

Porter. 


Quiver.  (Casseh  jnd  Co.,  Ludgate  HUL) 
April.  «J. 
S  me  Interesting  Swedish  Institutions. 
With    Portraits    and  Illustrations. 
Countess  of  Meath. 
Housing  the  Houseless.    (IUus.)  F.M. 
Holmes. 

Some  Curious  Chairs  In  Our  Ancient 
Churches.  (IUus.)    Sarah  Wilson. 
Review  of  the  Churches.   (13,  Fleet 
Street.)  March  15  6d. 
Dr.  Donald  Fraser    With  Portrait.  Dr. 

Oswald  Dykes. 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Higher  Criticism.  With  Portrait*. 
Rev.  Principal  Cave,  Rev.  Prof.  W.  T. 
Davison,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Hoiton. 
The  Education  of  the  Blind.  (IUus.) 

Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Interview  with  General  Booth  about  the 
Work  In  India.     With  Portrait  and 
I  (Ins.  H  8.  Lunn. 
Scots  Magazine.    (Houlston  and  Som. 
Paternoster  Row.)  April,  fid. 
Tbe  Social  Progress  of  the  Highlands  lince 
1880.   A.  P.  Dunb-atn. 
Scribner's  Magazine-    (St  Dunstane 
House,  Fetter  Lane.)  April.  Is. 
The  Social  Awakening  in  London.  With 

Portraits  and  IUus.  R.  A.  Woods. 
The  New  Parks  of  the  Otty  of  New  York. 

(IUus  )  B  S.Nadal. 
44  Golden   Msshonaland."     (IUus.)  P. 
Mandy. 

The  Trial  of  President  Johnson.  B.  G. 
Ross. 

Search  Light.  (Mwnos'i  W&kl*  Office, 
Temple  Chambers.)  April.  3d. 
Journalists  of  To  day.  With  Portraits. 
Sunday  at  Home.  (53,  Paternoster  R  >w.) 
I  April,  fid. 

Wanderings  In  the  Holy  Land.  XII. 

(IUus.)  Adelia  Gates. 
Hlppolytusof  Rome  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Rev.  G.  J.  Stokes. 
Th«  Jain  Temple  at  G waller.  (IUu>.) 

Rev.  G.  Merk. 
The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.  A.  Sobofield. 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  (IUus.)  G.  H.  Pike. 
Reltalous  Life  and  Thought  in  Hollaed. 
III.  (IUus.) 
Sunday  Magazine. ^lfi.VTavistock  Street, 
Coven t  Garden.)  April,  fid. 
Modern  Preaobiog  and  Mr.  Spurg-on. 
With    Portrait     and  IUustraUoos, 
Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Memories  of  Ephesus.     (IUus.)  Mary 
Harrison. 

How  the  Bible  has  Come  to  Us.  II 

Canon  Talbot. 
In  and  About  the  Channel  Islands.  (IUus.) 

L.  BsrW. 

Thinker.  (21,  Berners  Street.)  April.  It. 
Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy.  Rev. 

T.B.KUDatrick. 
Crisis  Chevniana.  Rev.  G.  H.  GwilHam. 
Reply  to  Mr.  GwUUam.  Rev.  Prvf.  T.  K. 

FrtoSffJ IttepUes  to  Critics.  Rev.  Prof.  T. 
K.  Ghevne. 
Welsh    Review.    (Paternoster  House, 
Charing  Cross  Road.)  April,  fid. 

Welsh  Home  Rule.  A.  Thomas. 

Tbe  Parliaraetary  Franchise  la  Caps 
Colonv.  J.G.Swift  McNeil. 

Welsh  Nationalism.  W.  L.  Williams. 

Political  Notes.  With  Portraits.  Duchess 
or  Kentucky. 

An  Irishman's  View  of  Welsh  Disestab- 
lishment,   sir  T.  H.  Grattan  Bemonde, 
Westminster   Review,    as,  Warwick 
Square.)  April.  2s.  fid. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Pension  Scheme.  T. 
Scanlon. 

The  Lady  and  the  Law.  Matilda  M.  Blake. 

G.  de  Molinari  on  Church  and  State. 
Walter  Lloyd. 

A  Study  of  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
Janetta  N.  Robinson. 

The  True  Aim  of  Education.  W.  J.  Green- 
street. 

Sacrificing  the  First  Born :  England  and 
Newfoundland.  B.  R.  Spearman. 

An  Unknown  Country—the  United  States. 
A.  A.  Hayes. 
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POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  ART, 


MUSIC. 

Boston  Musical  Herald.   (154.  Tremont 
Sr.rcor,  Boston.)   M*rcb.   10  c  s. 
The  History  of  Fingering  and  Ttchnlqu*. 

L.  C.  BUon. 
The  Spiri'.  of  Antique  Music.    H.  B. 
Krehbiel. 

Fac  s  Concerning  a  Vocal  Education.  W. 
Davenport. 
Boy's  Own  Paper.  April. 
Toe  Qui'  ar,  *t.d  How  to  Flay  It.  (Illni.) 
F.  M.  Harrison. 
Church  Musician   (11,  Burleigh  Street,* 
Strand).  March  16.  2?. 
Reminiscences  of  Clergy  and  Choirraen. 

(Continued.)  Dr.  Havelock. 
A  Table  of  Some  Modulations  to  Any 

Given  Note  of  the  Scale.  G.  B.  Lyle. 
Bdv.  Pre4}.  George  Mather,  the  Founder 

of  ParochM  Cuolr  Festivals. 
Music :  Six  Quadruple  Chants,  by  Harry 
Dancey  and  others. 
English  Illustrated.  April. 
Suae  Singers  of  the  Diy.  With  Portraits. 
J.  Bennttt. 
Girl's  Own  Paper.  April. 
Song.      Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
William  Shakespeare  and  Myles  B. 
Foster. 
Idler.  April. 
In  the  Music  Halls.  With  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.  J.  Hatton. 

Leader.  (326.  Washington  Street,  Boston) 
10ct«.  March. 
History  of  the  Music  Trade.   III.  F. 

Linsoott. 
Talks  on  Tune.   I.  J.  P.  White. 
Music :— "  The  Orphan's  Prayer."  Piano 
S'»lo.   J.  B.  CUos 
"My  Vision."  Song.  J.  L.  Gilbert. 
•  Distant  Bells."  Polka.  B.Chiistle. 

Lyra  Ecclesiastlca.  (40,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin.)  March.  64. 
M"sic :— **  Veni,  Sp  >nsa  Christi."  Motet. 

Dr.  Joseph  Smth. 
The  Rhythm  of  Gregorian  Chant.  L. 
Janssens. 

Minstrel.  (115,  Fleet  Street.)  Anril.  3d. 
Will  a  n  George  C  jusins.  With  Portrait. 
Piano  Playing. 

Musical   Age.     (88,  Chancery  Lane.) 
March  15.  2d. 
Wagnerian  Biograoby. 
The  Ptalmody  of  Pontm  New  Bo  gland. 

With  Portrait  J.  C.  Hidden. 
Music     The  Rain  Conc  rt."  Part  Song. 
D.  C.  Browne. 
Musical  Herald.     (8,  Warwick  Line.) 
April.  2d. 
D.  Bmlyn  Evans.   With  Portrait. 
Church  Musi  s  in  New  England. 
Dr.  Bridge  on  the  Orchtstra. 

Musical  Times.  (1.  Bern*  rs  St.)  April.  4d. 

TheManu  ac  ureof  Degree* and  Diplomas. 

Music,  "  Speak  to  M«*  with  Thme  Byes, 
Love."  Four-pan  8ong.  J.  W.  El  iott. 
New  England  Magazine.  March. 

Negto  Caaip  MeUxUs.   H.  C.  Wood. 

Overture  (267,  Regent  Street.)  April.  3d. 
ScUolarehips. 
8i>eci»lUm  in  Music. 
AH  story  of  the  R.A.M. 

People's  Friend.  April. 
Mozart.  J .  Cuthbert  Hadden. 

Scribner's  Magazine.  April.  

Pari- Tn.-a  iv.aurt  Concerts.   III.  With 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  W. 
F.  Apthorp. 
Song  and  Speech.  (Bx#ter  Hall,  Strand.) 

April.  2d. 
Voice  Cu't»re.  (Continued.) 

Victorian  Magazine.  April. 
The  Fiute.  (Ilhu.)  W.  Lewis  Barrett. 


POETRY. 

Arena.  March. 
Battle  Hymn  of    Labour.    NtlJy  B. 
Simmons. 

A  Prayer  of  the  Heart.  Jcuia  A.  Wol- 
cott. 
Argosy.  April. 
l«o  Lives.   G  Cjtterell. 
Spring  Song.  Emma  Rhodes. 
Art  Journal.  April. 
Tne  Hunting  cf  Rothiemnir.  (Illus.) 
Graham  R.  Tomson. 

Califernian    Illustrated  Magazine 

March. 

The  Channel  of  Santa  Barbara.  Juliette 

E.  Mathls. 
Redeeming  Light.  Rose  H.  Thorpe. 
Catholic  World.  March. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  T.  A.  M. 
Hie  Jacet.  P.  J.  Coleman. 
Revelations  of  Divine  L  >ve.    Rev.  A. 

Young. 

Century  Magazine.  April. 

1  he  King.   LouUe  M.  Sill. 

At  Break  of  Day.   Florence  B.  Coatee. 

In  Memoriam,  Woloolt  Balestier.  J.  R. 
Campbell. 

Koamsln.  O.  Scotland. 
Cornhlll  Magazine.  April. 

A  Fluwerot  bmokeland. 
Cosmopolitan,  April. 

Tne  Rustic  Dance,  alius.)  I.  Batcbelor. 

Dumb.  Katharine  L.  Bates. 

A  False  Prophet.  George  Macdonald. 
English  Illustrated.  April. 

T«  a  New  Sunoial.  Violet  Fane. 
Esquiline.  March. 

Tne  Spectacular  Epigrams  of  MartiaL  J. 
P.  Steele. 
Frank  Leslie's  Monthly.  April. 

In  Absence,   fl.  TyrrtU. 

Premonitions  of    Spring.  Ninette  M. 
Lowat  er. 
Girl's  Own  Paper.  April. 

Aigot. 

E  ister  Messages.  Helen  M.  Bnrnside. 
Good  Words.  April. 

The  Harvest  of  the  Sea.    A  L.  Salmon. 

The  Old  Homestead.  (Illus.)  W.  Savage. 
Harper's  Magazine.  April. 

Death's  Vallry.   With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  Walt  Whitman. 

In  a  London  Street.  Louise  J.  Guiney. 

Sic  Vos  Non  Vobls.   Maslison  Cawein. 

At  Nijnii-Novgorod.  (Iilos.)  Thomas  B. 
Aldrich. 
Irish  Monthly.  Aoril. 

spring's  Work.   Magdalen  R  ck. 
Ladles'  Home  Journal.  April. 

Th«  Siogtng  in  God's  Acre.  Eagene 
Field. 

Leisure  Hour.  April. 

Be  jause  ot  Thee.  Lady  Lindsay. 
Llpplncott.  April. 

S04  g.   Florence  B.  Coates. 

Tne  Days  of  April.  Isabel  Gordon. 

Longman's  Magazine.  April. 
Fairy  Gold.  D.  Robertson. 
Dreamland.  May  Kendal. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  March. 

Origin  of  the  Arbutus.      Pro/.  F.  A. 
1  upper. 
Monthly  Packet.  April. 

A  Hymn  of  Confidence.   B.  H.  Coleri  *ge. 

Rose.  Pe  er  Piper. 

New  England  Magazine.  March. 

Song  of  Silence.  U.  Scollard. 

Schumann  and  Schubert.  .With  Portraits. 
Zttella  OocVe. 

If  You  were  Here.   Pbiltp  B.  Mariton. 

Release.  Bess  e  Chandler. 
Outing.  April. 

The  Song  of  Tandem    Edith  Alt'  n . 


^A  I&nstAB*enwDg.  (Illus.)  A.  L.  Sal- 
mon. 

Scots  Magazine.  April. 

Sne  or  I.  Patrick  P.  A'exauder. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  April. 

Au  Egypt <*n  Banquet.   T.  W.  Uigginson. 
Sunday  at  Home.  April. 

An  Easter  Sounet.  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 

Lines  Written  in  Illness.  Dean  Bnrgon. 
Sunday  Magazine.  April. 

The  Watchers  at  the  Gate.  (Illus.)  Sarah 
Dondney. 

Moorland  Rocks,  (nius.)  J.  Hutton. 
Temple  Bar.  April. 

To  April.   Mary  Fui  long. 

The  Three  Birds.  Florence  Hennlker 

April  Monath. 
Victorian  Magazine.  Apri\ 

Viiianelle  and  tne  Name  of  England. 
Maxwell  Gray.  ^ 

_  __ 

Albemarle.  April. 
Tb*  influence  of  Photography  on  Art. 
W.  B.  Richmond. 
Art  Amateur.  (Newbery  House,  Charing 
Cross  Road.)  Is.  6d.  April. 
Hubert  Herkomer.  (Illus.) 
Crayon  Portraiture.  F.  Fowle*\ 
Wood-carving,  (Illus.)  Lily  Marshall. 
The  Spitzer  Museum.  (Illus.)  VIII. 
Suggestions  Auont  Screens.  (Illus.) 
Art  Journal.  (Virtue  and  Co.,  City  Read.) 
April.  Is.  6d. 
Spring.  Etching  after  J.  R.  Weguelin. 
Sir  A.  H.  Layara.  (Illus.)  J.  FTBoyes. 
Paris  Pleasure  Retorts.  II.  The  Marne. 

(111ns.)  n_ 
The  Decoration  of  the  House.   IV.  Fur- 
niture. (Illns.)  A.Vallanoe. 
Nottingham  and  Derby  Art  Mntenms. 
(Illus.)  H.M.Cundall. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  April. 
Some  Notes  on  French  Impressionism. 
Cecilia  Waern. 
Atalanta.  April. 
The  Autograph  Portraits  Gallery  in  Flor- 
ence. (IUue.)  Helen  Zlmmern. 
Century  Magazine.  April. 
Lorenzo  Lofco.  (Illus.)  W.  G.  Stlllman. 
Did  the  Greeks  Paint  their  Sculptures? 
(Dlus.)  E.  Robinson. 
Classical  Picture  Gallery  (33,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garoen.)  April.  Is. 
Reprodoctions  of  Twelve  Misteroieces 
from  the  Galleries  of  Europe :-"  Christ 
Taken  Captive,"  by  Hans  Holbein,  the 
Elder:    "  Madonna  and   Child."  by 
Correggie;  "Sr.  John  and  St.  Peter r 
bv  Atbrecht  Durer,  Ac. 
Esquiline.  March.  TI 
bummer  Sketching  Ground :   Llgurian  « 
Shores.  Leader  Scot. 
Magazine    of     American  History. 
March. 

Career  cf  Benjamin  West.  With  Portrait. 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lan  b. 
Magazine  of  Art.  (CasseU  and  Co.,  Lud- 
8         gate  Hill.)  April.  Is 

"The  Old  Story."  Pnotogravure  after 
L.  Alma-Tadema.  _ 

Stonoope  A.  Forbes,  A.R.A.  With  Por- 
trait and  Illustrations.  Marion  Hep- 
worth  Dixon. 

G  impses  of  Artist-Life  i  Press-Day  and 
Critics.   I.  (Illus.)  M.  H.  Spielmann. 

Wall  Paper  Decoration.  (Illus.)  Lewis 
F.  Lay. 

Sir  George  Refd.  (Illus.)  Prof.  B.Brown 
Painter-Etching 

Art-Treasures  of  the  Comedle  Francaise. 

II.  (Illus.)  Theodore  Child. 
I  inh  Types  and  Traits.  (IUus.)  Katharine 

Tynan. 

Scribner's  Magazine.  April. 
Charles  Keene,  of  Punch.  (Illus.)  G.  S. 
Layard. 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.  (Benziger  and  Co., 
Klnaiedelo.)   Heft  7.   60  Pf. 
Eas' er  Week  in  Jerusalem.  (Illus.) 
D  Is  bops    Ignatius    and   Leopold  von 

Leonrod.   With  Portrait*, 
Rimin  licences  of  Travel  In  the  IJime  of 

the  Christian  Persecutions  in  Syria. 

(Concluded.)  (Mus.)  D.  Mortens. 
Aus    Allen  Welttheilen.    (28.  Wind- 
mubleiistr.,  Leipzig.)   1  Mark.  Marco. 
Reminiscences  of .  Scandinavian  Travel. 

(Continued  )  A.  Ton  Drygalskf. 
Through  the  Sin  Francisco  Mountains  to 

the  Grand  Canon,    Ultus.)    Dr;  H. 

Credntr. 

W«>rk  and  Dlseoverles  in  Geography  in 

1890  and  1891.   Dr.  W.  Ale. 
The  Netherlands.   Dr.  B.  Strassborger. 
Trade  and  S dipping  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Da  helm.  <9.  Poststrass*.  Leipzig.)  2  Mks. 
Qrly.   March  $. 
Our  Children's  Byes. 

A  Neir  Diirer  , Biography.    T.  H.  Pan- 
tenlus. 

March  10. 
Larks,   (Illus.)  C.  Schwarzkopf.  . 
March  26. 

The  Bismarck  Museum  at  Schttnhausen. 
(Wus.>  H.  von  Zobeltltz. 
'    Johann  Amos  Comeniut.  -With  Portrait. 
Dr,  von  Criegern. 
Deutsjoher    Hausschatz.-  (P.  Pustet, 
UrgensWurgr  Bavaria.)  40Pf» 
Heft  8.  . 
Granada.  (Illus.)  <B.  Kipper.  * 
Columbus.  ,  Witi  Portraft.- 
The.Trial  and-  Execution  M  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  Queen  in  1793.   (Illus.)    Dr.  J. 
D rammer.  v  * 

,  Heft  9.  . 
The  Gre*>k  Cbnroh.   Dr.  H.  Joseph, 
Gold*n  Prauue.   (Illus.)  J.  Peur. 
'    Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Rtgensburg.  With 
Portrait. 

Deutsche  Utteraturzeitung.   (26.  Steg- 
ii(zers*r„  Berlin.  W.  35./   7  Mks.  per 
annum.  M«rohl9, 
D«n  Church:  on  the  Oxford  Movement. 
R.  Budderiflif  g. 
\  eutsche   Revue.     (40,  Tauenzleustr., 
Br«]«lau.)  o  Marks.   Quarterly,  April. 
-    Kmg Charles  of  Koumania.  III. 

Etnln  P«sha.    By  One  of  his  Former 
Officers. 

Religion  without  Crmfe*sion— The  Prus- 
sian Educitiou  Bill.  W.  Bender. 

Falling    Stars,  and    Meteors.  Camille 
Flammsrion. 
'  Rembrandt    Or  Ferdinand    Bol  ?  Mix 
Liutner. 

.  .  Sixteen  Years  in  Von  Bankes,  Workshop. 
T.  Wiedemann. 
Religious  Fanaticism  and  War.   I.  Froh- 
sonammer. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.    (7,  Liireowstr, 
Berlin,  W.)   (5  Mks.   Qnv.  April. 
.    School  Legislation.   Pro'.  W.  Rein. 
Homer  as  a  Painter  of  Character.  H. 

Grimm.  .  , 

Carl  vie  a  Letters  to  Varnhagen  v*»n  Ease, 
1837-57.  Translated  bv  Dr.  R.  Preus*.  I. 
Nursing  Sisterhoods.   Prof.  F.  Ktinlg. 
Italian  Lvrlc  Poetry.   F.  X.  Krans. 
Political  Correspondence.  The  School  Bill, 

Aus  rla,  etc. 
History  of  thi  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Old 
■   Prussian  State. 
Deutsche  Worte.  (VIII.  Langegasse  15, 
Vienna.)   50  Kr.  March. 
A  Vienna  Household  in  ReUtion  to  In- 
.  direct  Taxation.   G.  Raunig. 
The  Social  Question.   E.  de  Amicts. 
Die  Gartenlaube.  (Ernst  Kelt's  Nachf., 
Leipzig.)  50  Pf.   Heft  3. 
Outdoor  Life  in  Vienna.    (Illus.)  V. 
Chiavaoci. 

The  Great  Treasure  of  the  Sultsns  of 

Morocco.   G.  Rohlfs. 
At  The  Cross  Roads— The  Schools  Bill. 
The  Influenza.   Dr.  W.  Hess. 
Christopher  Oolnmbus.  (Illus.)  C.  Fal- 

kenhorst. 


Gesellschaft.  (Wllhelm  Friedrich,  Verbg, 
Leipzig.)   lMk.  30  Pf.  Msrch. 

Common  Schools:  The  Only  Solution  of 
The  Social  Qoestl  n.  J  Selow. 

Mvse.f.  (With  Portrait.)  Gabrie'e 
Reuter.  .. 

Poemi  by  Karl  Henckell  and  O'.hers. 

Gsrmin  Translation  of  Maeterlinck's* 
"  Intruder." 

William  Mackictire  Salter,  an  American 
Bthioal  Writer.   M.  Brasch 

How  Tewflk  became  Viceroy.  Dr.  Bern- 
stein. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad.  (Union  Deutsche 
Vfrlagsgeseltschaic,  Stutfgtrt.)  2  Mks. 
Qrlv.  ' 

No.  22.  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 
'  Nos.   23  and   21.     Remarkable  Trees. 
(Illus.) 

Die  Kathollschen  Missioned.  Herder'sche 
Vt-rtsg,  Frwiburg-iu-B.).  4  Marks  per 
annum;  April. 

Secret  Sooieties  in  China.  ■ 

Panama.   (Mus.)  (Conofadtd.) 

The  Beginnings  of  toe  Mission  in  Para- 
guay. (Continued.) 
Konservative  Monatsschrlrt.  (B.  Un- 
gleico,  Leipzig.)  a  Marks.  Qrly.  March. 

Church  Life  in  Hungary.  Pastor  M. 
Funke. 

Mil-tin    Gretfs   Franoesca  da  Rimini 

Xanthipous. 
Admiral   Prince   Adalbert  of  Prussia. 

Vic-A^m.  Barsob. 
German  P rover  bs  about  the  Home. 
Kritische  Revue  .  aus  Oesterrelch. 
(I.  Scnieyvogel«asse  a.  Viouna.)  40  kr. 
March  1. 

Fiscal  Reform.  Dr.  G.  J.  Guttraann. 
Bfelnnir  gs  of  Vienna  Journaliim.   J.  A. 

Frhr.  v.id  Ilelfert. 
Latest  about  HvDDotism.   it  Grazer. 

March  15.' 
The  GenhsnBobemisn  C  < to  promise. 
J.  A.  Corafnius.   Dr.  B.  Muoz. 
Musikallsche  Rundschau.    (I.  Schrer- 
vojcelgasse  3.  Vienna.;  2  Mks.  50  Pf. 
Quarterly. .  M  urh.l. .  - 
Rossini.   Dr.  Max  Dfc-tz. 
Rubinstein's  Brnk.  Max  Graf. 
March  10. 

*  Something  Rorten  In  the  State  "of  the 
Moiioal  World. 

March  20. 

Analysis  of  "  L'Amico  Fritz."   M.  Graf. 

Nord  und  Slid.  (2  and  3,  Stebeohofenerstr. 

Brestau.)  6  Marks.   QHv.  April. 
Count  Leo  von  Capri  vl.   With  Portrait. 
Architectural  Vienna.  J.  von  Falke. 
Crlminaljtv  in  Germany.  L.  Fold. 
The  Leve  Story  of  the  Poet  WieUud.  R. 

Hansen  camp. 
Hfnrlk  lbs  mi  as  a  Painter  of  Women.  L. 

Marholro. 

Heiene,  Duchess  of  Orleans.    LUy  ven 
Kretschmann. 
Preussische  Jahrbucher     (G.  Reimer, 
Anhatistr,  Berlin.)   1  Mark  SOP/. 
March. 

A' tempts  at  Educitional  Reform  in  the 
O  den  Times.   Dr.  J.  llb*rg. 

Anne  fa  vm  Droste-Hulsh''ffs  '*  Chris- 
tian Year."  Prof.  K.  Bud  le. 

Lvrlc  Poetrv.   Otto  Harnack. 

Religions  Tiaohl"g  in  the  Primary 
Schools.   Prof.  O.  Pflelderer. 

Po'itioal  C>rre»pondence— The  Russian 
Famine,  the  J&ew  Education  Bill  and 
the  Piwer  of  the  U I  tramontanes,  the 
Emp  Tor's  Speech. 

Romanlscne  Revue.  (VIII.  Feldgasse 
15.  Vienna).   12  marks  yearlv.  February. 

The  Roumanian  National  Conf*reno«». 

Th<-  Rusto-Turktsh  War  in  1773.  Dr.  D 
Werenka. 

The  Llbf  ration  of  the  G /piles.  M.  Kogal- 
ntceanu. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.  (t.Deisauerstr, 
Berlin).  75  Pf..  Heft  7. 
The  Dry  D.-ck  of  the  "  H*»nburg-Ameii- 
ca*i  St*am*hJp  C  impanv  "a:  Hamburg. 
(Illng  )  A.O.  Klau«amano. 
Adolf  Menzel .   With  Portrai  u 


The  Chinese  Army.  (Illus.)  Major.  A. 
D.  Paull. 

The  New  German  Minister  In» Au»t»  la- 
Count  G.  von  Kuenburg.  Wfcth  Por- 
trait. Karl  PrpH, 
Schwelzerlsche  Rundschau.  (Albert 
Mulier's  Verlagr, Zurich.)  2  Marks. 
M<*roh.  .  j  .1)IJft..  \i 

A  Walking.  Tfiur  tjiropgh.  Finland.  K. 
Spltteler. 

Sphinx     OPaternoete*  Hpuse,  Chsrtng 
Crosr  Rjad).  2a.  3d.  M*roh. 
The  Striving    after    Perfection.  Dr. 

Hub^-Sohlelden'. 
The  Historical  Personality  of  Faust. 
(Illus.)  Ct  Ktesewejter. 
t  Psychology  from  the '  Standpoint  of  the 
Secrtt  Sclenoes.   Dr.  C.  du  Prel. 
The  Inner  Word  pf  Go*.  J.  Tenuhardt. 
Stlmmen  aus  Maria-Laaeh.  (Herder'sche 
Vertag,  Frete.irg  in  B.)  10  Mks.  8  Pf. 
yee-W,   March  14. 
Fathc\  Ande  ledy,  General  of  the  Jesuits. 

A.  Baumgartner. 
The  B^iddoiit  Craze.  J.'  Dahlmann. 
Blaise  Pascal.   II.   W.  Kreltcn. 
,  The  Electric  Current  in  Connection  with 

*  Water.   (Conclud-d.)   L.  Dresiel. 
Ueber  Land   und   Meer.  (Den»sche 
.Verlags-Aostnlr.,  StutUart.)     1  Mark. 
Heft  9. 

Isabella,   Countess    Albrlzz1,  Venetian 

Poetess.  G.  von  Freiberg. 
The  C  trnival.  (Illus.)  E.  M.  Vaeano. 
.   The  J)  I  seise  of  Our  Age  and  How  to  Fight 

It.   Dr.  Bllsinger. 
The  Irish  Celts.  (Illus.)  I.  von  Pfingk- 

Harttuog. 

Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  With  Por'.ralt. 

G.  Dahms. 
Julius  8tnrm.   With  P  vtralt. 
The    French    Trans  -  Sahara  Railway. 

(Hint.) 

Count  von  MjHke  s  Letters  *o  His  Bride. 
The  Empress  of  Austria's  Villa  at  Corfu. 

(Illus.)  F.  Gross. 
The  English  Army.  Alexander  Winter. 
World's  Fan-.  (Hnis.) 
Unlversum    ( Alfred  Hsu* child,  Leipzig.) 
50Jf.  .Heft  1«. 
Prince  Bismarck;  With  Portrait.  Prof. 
W.  MausBnbrecher. 
Velhagen  und  Klasings  Monatshefte. 
(63,  Stegrlteerstr^  Berlin.)  t  Mk.  25  Pf. 
Ma-ch. 

Constantinople  and  its  People.  (Illus.) 
J.  Stinde. 

The  H  storv'  of  German  Student  Life. 
{Illus.)  E.  Gro*sa. 

Africa  and  her  Explortrs.  With  Por- 
traits. G.  RohHs. 

April. 

In  Yellowstone  Pa»k.  (Ilhis.>  H  Dalton. 
Mantel's  Sketches  (Illus.)  Dr\  O.Doering 
Mirah-au  in  Be  lin.   Dr,  J.  Wycbgraro. 
The  Neapolitans.   (Mus:)  F.  von  Zobel- 

ti»-z. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.  (Union  Deu+fche 
Verlagsgeaellsebafr..  Stuttgart.)  1  Mk. 

Heft  8. 

The  New  German  Parliamentary  Build- 
ings.  (Illus.)  C.  Gurlitt.  ^  . 

Weather  Foreo*srs   D  »-W.  J  van  Bebber. 

Last  Year  s  Wnrk  in  the  Vienna  Theatre. 
(IUuj.)  A.  Ba»telbtim. 

The  Borghese  Gallery.  (Illus.)  Dr.  O. 
Htrnack. 

Aerial  Navigation  in  ReiaUon  to  the  Navy. 

N.  von  Engelnstedt. 
The  100th  Birthdiy  of  John  Hersohel. 

Dr.  Klein. 
Moose  Hunting.   (Illus)   F.  Pardel. 
Hatfield  House.  (Illui.)  W.  F.  Brand. 
Westerraann's  Illustrlerte  Deutsche 

Monatshefte.  (Braunschweig,  Ger- 
many.) 4  Mks.    Qrly.  April. 

Through  La^gned-c  ani  Pro  ven  c  p. 
(Illas.)   H.  Kestne-. 

Count  Mlrabeau.  With  Portrait.  R. 
Prolss. 

The  New  German  Par'ismentary  Build- 
ings.  (Illus  )   H.  Busch hammer. 

The  Resting  Time  for  Plant*.  A.  Fischer. 

The  Pre-Raohaelites  in  England.  L 
(IUus.)   O.  Gurlitt. 
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Wiener  Ltteratur  Zeitung.     (I.  Woll- 

zeile  2r  Vw>himu; 
Literature  and  Life. 

The  Hero  iu  German  Bominre.  A.  Noel. 
Alfred  Heisaruv. 


FRENCH  MAGAZINES 

L  Amaraathe.  (37,  Badford  Street,  Lon-* 

d,u.)  March.   1  f  r.  50  c. 
.    A  Visit  to  tbe  Caruavaiet  Museum.  (Ulut.) 
1  -  H.  Boffenoir. 

Madame  dea  Ursins.   B.  S.  Lantz. 

Toe  King  of  the  Mru-s:  An  Alsatian 

Legend.  (ll!us.)  P.  A*dre. 
Rotstnt.  Count**  a  Theodoala. 
Dancing  anr/ng  the  AncieuU.    B.  o. 
Lsntz. 

LArt.    (29,  Cit<$    d'Antln,   Paris.)  8a. 
March  16. 
Comedy  ol  To-day.   P.  LTiamme. 
Augusta  Alexandre  Guillaumot.Bngraver. 

(Illus.)   B  VIoll-.t-U-Duc. 
Japan  at  the  Louvre  Museum.  (Illus.)  i 

B.  Mollnier. 
The'  Guiaet  Maaemn.   VTI.  The  R41- 1 

gions  of  China,   (I  lua.)  O.  Goblilot. 
Women  Authors  of  toe  Fast.  With  Por- 
traits.  F.  L  homme. 
j  Th»  Bight  of  Property  In  Alt.    II.  is. 
Romberg. 

*  Bibllotheque'  Unlverselle.   (18,  King 1 
1       William  Street.)  2  fr.  60 c.  March. 
Genius  atd  Opportunity.  P.  S-apfer. 
The  Great  Note-i*euing  Banks  of  Europe. 

(Continued.)   Dr.  W.  Burcahardt 
War  in  Europe.   B.  Taltlobet.. 
r Pastor  Knelpp  and  his  .Cure.    A.  F. 
Suobard. 

The  Public  and  Private  Morals  of  Qon-  ; 

temporary  Courts.  V.  de  Fiorfsnt. 
Chromque— Parklan,    Italian,  German, 
English,  Swiss,  and  Political.. 
r         /  / 
Chretien  Evangelique    (G.  Bridjel  and  : 
Co..  Lauaamif.)  1  ir.~60o.  March '20. 
The  Doctrinal  Authority  of  Jeaua  Chi  1st. 
^   **A.  B^rthbud. 

-  PortRbyaL   (Concluded.)  A.  Maiflvault. 

Entretlens  Politlques  et  LItteralres. 
(12,  Passage  Notfer,  Paris.)  60  c 
March. 

«ola.  F.  VleW-Griffln. 
Tbe  Socialisation  of  Langusge.  G.  Saint- 
Meat. 

L'InltlatlOfi.  (56,  Roe  St.  AudnS  dee  Arts. 
Paris.)  1  Ir.  March. 
Studies  in  Orientalism.   Dr.  Gardener. 
Psychomerry.   Yvon  le  Loup. 
Practical  Occultism.   H.  Pelietier. 

Journal  des  Economlstes.    ru.  Rue 
Richelieu,  Paris.)  air.  ftOc  March. 
Toe  Pacification  of  the  Relations  between 

Capi+%1  and  Labour.   G.  de  Mnllnarl. 
The  Scientific  and  Industrial  Movement. 
,  D.  Bcilet. 

Review  of  the  Academy  of  Social  and  Poll- 

tlcal  Sciences. .  J.  Lefort. 
The  Incidence  of  Protective  Duties.  P. 

des  Esaars. 
Meeting   of  tbe  Society  of  Political 

Economy,  March  5. 

La  NouvelTe  Revue.   (18,  King  William 

Street.)   Mnrch.   «2  fr.  yearly. 
.   In   Flanders    1830—1840.      I.  Jules 
Mlchelet. 

Revolutionary  Mobs  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary System.   C.  Loaa^roio. 

Contemporary  Style  and  lis  Methods.  A. 
Albalat. 

Utopias:   On  a  Pamphlet  of  To'atoi'a. 

Simon  Var. 
The  True  System  of  J.  J.1  Rousseau.  B. 

Lintilbac. 

Th*  Protection  of  Intelligence.  Tb.  de 
Oaer. 

'  Fiscal  Reform.  B.  Martin eau. 

Ostriches  in  Algeria.  G.  Seuecual.  • 


March  15. 

.  _  In  Flanders.  II.  Jules  Michekt. 

Tne  Franco-Russian*  Aulance  .from- a  Rut- 
»lan  point  of  View.  A  Hermit  of  tbe 
Ural. 

The  Last  Encyclical  and  the  Policy  of 
Pacification.  Jules  Bocjean. 

New  Forms  of  democracy.  A.  Gavard. 

Toe  Taking  of.  Tnuan-Au  and  its  Diplo- 
matic Consequences.   P.  Deetelan. 

The  Death  of  Paris.  Louis  Qallec. 

The  French  Nary.  H.  Montecorboli. 

Lotfd  Lamington  and  BngUuid  in  the  Me- 
kong Valley.  P.-Lehaurt. 

Reforme  Social©.    (174.,  Boulevard  St. 

Germain,  Pari  a  )   1  fr. 
March  16. 

The  Question  of  Accidents  to  Workmen. 
J.  Michel. 

National  Property  and  How  it  Should  be 

U#»d.  Hnb*»tValleroux. 
-Tne  Social  Condition  of  the  Working; 

CUsses  at  Mvuihein). .  in  Baden.  A. 

Raffalovloh.  . 
Tne   New  Law'  of   Registration,  L. 

Choisy. 

The  Question  of  thi  "  Homestead "  in 
Italy.'  Prof.  S.  S.  Ippolito. 
Revue  d*  Art  Dramatlque.    (44,  Rue  de 
Ueunts,  Paris.)   I  Ir.  25  c 
March  1. 

A  Comedian  ot  the  Revolution;  Dor- 

fertile.  A.  Lods. 
Scandinavian  Literature—  Angnate  Sttind- 

berg.  0.  de  Caaanove. 

March  15, 
Werther.    F.  Naquet. 
The  Claque  In  the  Theatre.   M.  Double • 

main.  •  x  *  y' 

Revue  Bleue*  (11,  Paternoster  Buildings.) 

.  60  c. 
Match  5. 

Prince     Napoleon     Bonaparte.  .  G. 

Larroumet. 
Philosophy  and  the  Present  lime.  F. 

Raubv 

March  12. 
The  Great  Cond^.  Ducd'Aamsie.  * 
Greek  Journalists  and  Newspapers.  G. 
Desqhamps. 

March  19. 

Mfsteries :  A  Fragment  of  a  Stud?  on  the 
History  of  Religions.  F.  Raralason. 

Bmlle  Angler,  Dramatist.  B.  Donmic. 

Tbe  Feast  of  Reason  at  Paris.  F.  A. 
Aulard. 

i-  March  26. 
Paul  Verlaine,  Auhor.  W.  G.  Byvsnfk. 
Molt  he,  According  to  his  Letters  to  HH 

Mother  and  Hla  Brothers.  A.  Ram*aud. 
French  Artistic  Tradition.    I.  Impre.- 

sionism.  P.  GselL .  . 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  (Hwh^te, 
18,  King  William  Stroe*,  Strand.)  62  fr. 
yearly. 

March  1. 

The  Fight  It  tb*  Fanbonrg  Saint* Anfoioe 

(1652).  TheDuod'Aumale. 
The    Secular  Games   of  the  Bmp°rjr 

Augustus.  Gaston  B  >issler. 
Tbe  Papacy.  Socialism .  and  Democracj. 

I  IT.    Anatole  Leroy-BeaoHeu. 
A  Visit  to  Athena,  Gaston  De>  ch*mt>8. 
The  Bmofmr  William  II  -  His  Ministers 

and  His  Policy,  G.  Valbert. 

March  15. 

Diplomatic  Studies.  HI. —Tbe  Treat*  of 
Aix-la-Ohep«He.   Tbe  Doc  rto  Bro/Ue. 

Contemporary  N«vel«  aQd  "  Naturalism  " 
In  Germanv.   M.  Mw-Bciihl. 

ByzanMne  Literature.   D.  Bik^'aa. 

The  Revolution  at  Tou'on.  George 
Duruy, 

A  hena  In  1  he  Middle  Ag^s.   B.  Miintz. 
Tt»*  N+tur*l  History  Colleotlon  of  the 

Princes  of  Conde.   Genn«in  Bipst. 
Chateaubriand.  B.  M.  de  Vogue'. 

Revue  Encyclopedlque.  (17.  Rue  Mont- 
pa-  na«se.  Paris.)    1  fr.   March  15. 
B/Wh   Rod's  Novel,  "  La  Sacrifice." 
With  Portrait.  G.  Pelissier. 


The  Modern  School  of  French  MedaV- 
Bngravers.   (IUus.)  P.  Gille. 

The  Socialist.  Party  In  Germanv.  With 
P  rtraitof  Karl  Marx.   R.  Krechlln. 

Mimicry  in  Plants.   (Illua.)    H.  C  upin. 

Revue  de  Famille.  (8.  But)  de  la  Chanasee 
a  Antln,  Paris.)   1  fr.  50  c. 

March  1. 

The  Place  of  Women  in  Politics.  Jules 
Simon,  .) 

Descartes,  MetapbysfcUn.  J.  Bertrand.  ' 

The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta:  F. 
Sarcey. 

Tbe  Truth  about  the  Preteut  Literacy 

Situation.  G.  Pelissier. 
Marriage  iu  America  and  in  France.  E. 

Faguet 

March  15.      '  i 
Marriages.  Jules  St  ax  n. 
Conde  in  Prison.   Due  d'-AumaK 
Japanese  Past  and  Present.  C.  Poller. 
The  Art  of  Motherhood.   Dr.  G.  Simon. 

Revue  Frangaise  de  l*Etranger  et  des 
Colonies.  (1,  Place  a'leoa,  Paris.)  1  fr.  60 c. 
March  15. 

Australasia  from  tne  Point  of  View  of 

Federation.  A.  SaWgnao. 
Tbe  Campaign  of  1890-wl  in  tbe  French 

8oudan.  (Conclnded.)  With  Map. 
The  French  in  the  United  Statea. 

Bevue  Generale.    (28,  Orchard  Stre  t ) 
15  fr.  yearly.  March. 
Prof.  Philippe  Gilbert  of  Louva'n.  C.  de 

la  Vallee  Pou«aln. 
The  Situation  of  the  Parties.  C.  Wo»s'  e. 
Tbe  Armenian  Ques' ion.  J.  Lec?ercq. 
Letters  from  Fl  rids.    (Concluded  )  V. , 

Wa^teyne. 
Paul  Bourget.  Henry  Bordeaux.. 

Revue  Hlstorlque.  ,  (108,  Boulevard  St. 
Germain,  Paris.)  6  fr.  Mtrch-April. 
Hi»tory  of  Diplomatv.   A.  Gjry.  \ 
Tne.M^nuscript  o<  Talleyrand 'a  Memoir*. 
A.  Stem. 

Their  Authenticity.  Pierre  Bertraod. 
Raoul  Giaier.   Ernest  Petit. 
The  Political  Will  of  Charlea  V.  of  Xor- 
ralne.  I.  Count  J.  du  Hamel  de  B  euU. 

Revue  de  1'HypnotIsme.  Rue  St.  [ 

Amoroe,  Parta  )   76  c.   Marf  b.  - 
A  New  Case  of  Automatic  Writ  ng.  J.  i 

Delboeuf.  *- 
The  Mechanism  of  Hypnotic  Phenomena  • 

In  Hypnotic  Subjects.   Dr.  B*rlllor. 
Tbe  L \w  on  Hypnotism  pasted  by  i  he , 
Belgian    Chamber    of    Deputies.  V. . 
Denyn,  and  Dr.  P.  Van  Velsen. 

Revue  MensueUe  de  IXcole  d'Anthro- 

DOlOgle.   (108.  Boulevard  6t.  Germain, 
Pari*.)   I  fr.   March  16. 
The  Races,  Peoples,  and  Languages  of 
Africa.  A.  Leierre. 

Revue  du  Monde  CathoVique.  (46.  Rue 
Ijtfayette,  Pari*  )    1  <r.  5u  c.  M«rch. 
The  Conquest  of  Lake  Tchad.   A  du  Cour- 
rau. 

Civilisation  amonst  the  Gauls— Charle-  • 

magne.  J.  A.  Petit. 
Parnell.  L.  N.  God  re* 
William  II.  of  Germany.    (Continued.)  ; 

H.  Frederic. 
Tbe  Austrian  Alps.    (Concluded.)  G. 

Maury. 

Revue  Philosophique.   (108,  Boulerari 

8t.  Geraiain,  Pa*is.)   3  frc.  March. 
Hypnotism  and  Crime.   J.  Liegois. 
Toe  Nature  and  Measurement  of  Time. 

G.  Lechalss. 
The  First  Developments  of  Language. 

P.  R'gnand. 
Tne  NevThornlste    Movement  in  the 

Catholic  Church.   F.  Pioavet. 

Revue  des  Revues.  (7,  Rue  Le  Peletler, 
Paris.)   1  fr.  Aortl. 
Enslaved    Capitals.     The  Municipal 
Government  of  tbe  Gapittls  of  Europe. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Ravue     Scientiflque.  (11,  Paternos'er 
JBuildi.g..)  60  c. 
Marc  a  5. 

The  Di  unond  Mines  of  Soath  Africa.  M. 
C  ha  per. 

Jean  Serve's   Stat,   Scientist.    A.  W. 
Hofminn. 

The  French  Population  at  the  Different 
Epochs  of  it*  Hi itory.  J.  BcrUllon. 
March  12. 

Demography  in  a  Hundred  Tears.  (Con- 
tinued.) C.  Rlohet. 

The  Influence  of  Elect  r  la  Lighting  on 
Plants.  J.  A.  MontpeJier. 
March  19. 

The  Scienti6c  Work  of  Edmond  Becouerel. 
J.  Vlolle. 

The  Depooulati  in  of  the  Marquesas 
Island*.  M.  Marestang. 

March  26. 

The  Action  of  Cold  on  Points.  H.  Jumelle. 
.  Cocaine  in  Surgery.  P.  Reolns. 
Criminality     among. t    Women.  G. 

Ferrero. 
The  Speed  of  Trains. 

Revue  Socialists    (10,  Rue  Ohabanals, 
Paris.)  1  fr.  7o  c.   March  15. 
Justice  and  Socialism  according  to  the 

Revue  Philosopfugue,   A.  Deloo. 
The  Regulation  oc  Labour  in  Mines  in 
.  Belgium.   L.  B*rtr«nd. 
The  Protect-ioQ  cf  Workmen  in  France. 

H.  Greulioh. 
Oabetand  the  Icarians.  (Continued.)  A. 
Holynski. 

Types  of  Humanity  which  are  Disappear- 
ing. H.Bissac. 
Henriklbseu.  Gervaise. 

Revue  de  Theologie.  <3\,  Faubourg  dn 
Monstier,  M  ntauban,Tam-et- Garonne), 
lfr.  60  c.  March. 

The  Sovereignity  of  Good.    L  Cholsy. 

The  Hogoenot  Character.  D.  Benoit. 

Universite'  Cathollque.    (28,  Orchard 
Street.)    '*0  ir.  per  annum.   Mansn  15. 
The  Pope's  Encyclic*!  to  the  French 

Archbishops.  Bishops,  and  C*  nrv. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Politics.  P. 
Dadolle. 

Religious  Marriage  and  the  Divorce  Ques- 
tion.  A.  B  mdinhon. 

The  Civilisation  of  the  Ancient  Amerl- 
cani.  C.  de  Htrlez. 

Cardinal  Mermillod.   A.  Rtcard. 


ITALIAN. 

La  Clvilta  Cattoliea.  (243.  Via  Rlpetta, 
Rome.)  March  5. 
The  50th  Anniversary  of  tin  Miraculous 

Convert  ion  of  the  Jew  Ra'  iaboane. 
The  Pontificate  of  S&.  Gregory  the  Great. 

(Continued.) 
The  Scholastic  Controversy  in  the  United 

States.    An  examination  of  Dr.  Bou- 

quillon's  reply. 
Encyclical  Letter  of  Leo  XIII.  to  tfce 

French  Archbishops  and  B  adopt,  e*c. 

Toe  French  version. 

March  19. 
The  Atheism  of  Llbflraliam. 
On  the  Migrations  of  the  Hittltes.  (C  n- 

tlnued)  (IUus.) 
The  Sixteenth  C.-ntury  Reformers.  A 

Historic U  wore  bv  th<»  Aobe  Luigt 

Aoelli,  which  the  Civilta  strongly  oon- 

demns. 

A  Com  muni  ea*i  n  from  Monsigncr  Ire- 
land, Archbishop  of  St.  Paul. 

La  Nuova  Antologla  (466,VladelCorso, 
Rome.) 
March  i. 

William  II.  and  his  Reign.  G.  Boglietti. 
The  Universal  Fiool  in  the  Babylonian 

Legends.   G.  Negri. 
Prince  Bugene  of  S  ivoy.  Lt.-  General  C. 

Corsf. 

The  Origin  of  the  Etmscans.  B.  Brisio. 
On  Determinism.  Par* 1.  F.  D'Ovidio. 
Rosstnt  In  ht«  Native  Land.   T.  Casini. 


March  16. 

With  the  Hab*o  Tribu.    Notes  from  a 

Diary.  Coionel  O.  Baratieri. 
Population  and  Wealth.  A.  J.  De  Johan- 

nis. 

San  Marino  and  San  Leo.  C.  Rioci. 

On  Determinism.  Part  I  r.  F.  D.Ovidio. 

National  Railroads  and  State  Defences- 

G.  Goiran. 
The  Rossini  Centenary.  G.  A.  Biaggi. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale.  (94,  Via  San 
Zauooi,  Florence.)  March  1. 

The  Legal  Position  of  Women  according 
to  Recent  Legislation.  A.  Brunialti. 

A  Recent  Work  on  the  United  States  of 
America.  R.  Mazzel. 

A.  V.  Vecchf.  and  his  History  of  Naval 
Warfare.   Vioo  d' Arts  do. 

Between  Romance.  Hypothesis,  and 
Reality.   T.  Catani. 

The  Lsst  Odes  by  G.  Oarducci.  G.  Forte- 
brace  I. 

A  Letter  from  the  Abbe*  Stoppani  to  His 
Holiness  Leo  XIII.,  Written  in  Ju.tifl- 
cation  of  One  of  His  Books. 

Msreh  16. 

Tor  juato  Taiso.  as  Date,  ib ad  by  Goethe. 

Carlo  S*gre. 
The  Crime  in  Expedition :  Extracts  from 

the  Diary  of  a  Piedmon+ese  Officer. 

(Continued . )  A.  di  Saint-Pierre. 
The  Ezemeron.  III.    (Continued.)  A. 

Stoppani. 

Pauline  Craven  La  Ferrouaye  and  her 
Family.  (Continued.)  Duchess  The- 
resa Ravaschierl. 

Cardinal  Lavigrrie  and  the  French  Re- 
public.  (Continued.)  A.  A.  di  Pesaro. 

Rnht-rto  Stuart:  An  Obituary  Notice. 
P.  Braced.  *  i 


Ri vista  Internazlonale  digit 

Vic  •  S*lata  at  VentagUere,  Naples.) 


[one.  (37, 


The  Use  of  Massage  in  Neuropathology. 
A.  Bumm. 

Notes  on  Bacteriology  and  on  Public 
Hygiene. 

La  Scuola  Positive.  (6,  Pi-zzetta  Latiua, 
N*pU*.)  March  15. 
Crime*  sgsinst  the  Right  of  Free  Labour. 
E.  Ferri. 

Preventive  Detention.  R.  Garofalo. 
Emile  de  Laveleye.  F.  8.  Nltti . 


SPANISH. 

L'Aveng.    (21,  Portaferrlssa,  Barcelona). 
5  pesetas.  February. 
Christmas  at  Bryaroles.    J.  Pons  y  Mat- 
seven. 

Popular  Anthropology.     Igcasl  Valtnti 

Viv6. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  in  Cata- 
lonia. J.  Casao  Car  bo. 

Espana  Modema.  (D.  Nutt.  Strand.) 
40  fr.  yearly.   M'rch  15. 
Qi^stions  Connected  with  Cjlumbut's 

First  Voyage.    Adolfo  d-»  Oastri. 
Archeology  sod  Th-  Plastio  Arts  in  the 

Th«atre.  J.  R.  Melida. 
The  Popular  Idei  of  Columbus.  C.  F. 
Duro. 

Survey  of   Foreign   Politics.  Bmllio 
Castelar. 

Revlsta  Contemporanea.    (17,  Calle  di 
Piz*rro,  Madrid.)  2  pesetas.  March  15. 
Literary  Events  of  1890.   M.  de  Patau. 
Hernan  Per.3z  del  Pulgar.  (Continued.) 

F.  Villa  ReaL 
Questions  of   International  Law.  M. 
Amador. 

Tha  Catalan  Novelist,  Pin  y  Soler.  A. 
Pons. 

The  IostrucHon  and  Social  Education  of 
Women.  J.  M.  E.  Perez. 


DUTCH. 

De  Gids.    (Luzac  and   Co.,   46.  Great 
Russell  Street.)  as.  March. 
Ruridnaid  the  S&.  George's  Guild.  Prof. 
Quack. 

Potgieterll.  J.  H.  Groenewegen. 

Tr.  pfeal  Reminiscences.  Prof.  Hnbreehk 

Amos  O^nvnius.  Prof.  Baron  de  Gear 

van  Jntfaas. 
Bourgm/e  ••  Sensations  de  l'ltalle.-  Proa 

vanHamel. 

Elsevler's  Geillustpeerd  Maandschrif  t 

(Luzac  and  Co.)   Is.  8d.  Moron. 
J.  J.  vai  de  Sande  Bikbuysen.  (IlhuO 

ArtCauserie.  Lodewfjt.  Mulder. 
A  Walk  Though  Pari*.  (Him.  by  Joan 

Berg.)  G.  Verschuur. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

Dagny.   (Fredrika-Bremer  Society,  Stock* 
holm.)  Yearly,  10  kr. 
On  Mixed  Schools.  Bllen  Fries. 
BmUia   Pardo  Bazan.     Oon  temporary 
Spain's  moat  eminent  Authoress.  G. 
Bjdrkman. 
Rejections  on  the  Dress  Reform  Question. 

Oommunicitions-  from  the  Fredrika- 
Bremer  Society. 

Danskeren.    (F.  Junsrersen.  P.  Mvgaid 

and  L.  cfchroder,  Holding,  JDeumark.) 

Half-yearly,  4  kr.  March; 
Arne  Garborg'a  ••  Weary  Men."  Be  viewed 

by  F.  Jungersen. 
Reminiscences  of  W.  A.  Waxed  and  hit 

friends.   F.  Wexelaen. 
A  Critioal  Sketch  of  Iogeman's  Life.  Ida 

Falbe  Hansen. 
Germ  in  Literature  of  Later  Tears.  8.K. 

Sorensen. 

Ord  och  BUdA  (New  Illustrate  i  Monthly. 
Edited  by  Karl  Wablin.  Published  by 
P:  A.  NOrstedt  and  Sooer.  Stockholm.) 
Yearly.  10  Kr. 

Oscar  II.  From  the  paintfng  by  O. 
Bjorek  in  the  Oscar-salon  at  Drostnlng- 
holm. 

Santa  Btrgit*a.  Fresco-ranting  bv  Carl 
Larrson.  Adapted  for  Ord  o&\  Bud  by 
the  artist. 

The  Decrease  of  Consumption.  Curt 
Wallis. 

A  New  Year's  Visit  in  the  Country  in 

1840.  (Iilus.)  ' 
Art.  The  New  Clmreh  of  Naoka.  With 

three  sketches  bv  G.  Rtngttrom. 
MnMo- Morart.    With    Portrait.  Lay. 

Wilheimifia  Norman -Neruda.  With  Por- 

tr-ift.  B.  G. 

No.  2. 

Waterfall.  From  the  painting  by  Marcus 
Lam  son. 

The  Watering-Place  under  the  Birches. 
From  the  painting  by  Ed.  Bergh. 

Venice.  (Idus )  Tor  rledb-rg. 

Two  Swedish  Landscape  Painters— Marcus 
Larsson  and  El.  Bergh.  (With  Por- 
traits and  1 1  lu« . )   G.  Nordenaven . 

A  New  Year's  VI  dt  in  the  Country  in 
1840.  (Cncluded.) 

Guy  de  Maupassant.  With  Portrait. 
Hellen  Llndgren. 

Viktor  Rydberg  and  his  later  weeks. 
Oscar  Levertin. 

Samtlden.    (J  Brunchorrt  and  Gerhard' 
Grao.  Bergen.)  Yearly  5  kr. 
No.  1. 

v*atures  of  Ameriow  Rooial  Life. 
Nietsche  in  Fr  *nce .   T.  *e  Wyzewa. 
The  Rossi  in  B^tille.   George  Kfmnan. 
Th-i  Wnmauof  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Paul  Laatta. 
Tbn  Daily  Press  of  Europe.  Sngeme 

Dubiff. 

N ).  2. 

14  Lectures  to  W  vkmen  "-  Waat  thfyare 

and  may  h*».  Dr.  Br-mr+h  ^rst. 
M«ssallna  Hjaimar  Chriat»nren. 
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Svensk  Tldskrift    (Frana  van  Scbeele, 
Stooknoim.)  Yearly  10  Kr. 
No.l. 

The  Union  Question  from  a  SwedUh 
Point  of  View.  Orvar  Svenske. 

Mixed  Sohoolt  and  Public  School*. 

Viktor  Rydberg*s  New  Worki.  Bd.  Olk- 
man. 

"Gosta  Bfriing's  Saga,"  Hy  Selma  Lager  lof. 
Reviewed  by  Helena  Nyblom. 

No.  a. 

The  Union  Question  from  a  SwedUh 
Point  of  View.   II.  Orvar  Svenske. 

Leaves  from  a  Note-book.  Philosophical 
Aphorisms. 

A  German  View  of  Swedish  Literary 
History.  A.  Ahm. 

Tttskueren  (N.  Neergaard,  Copenhagen.) 
YeArl? ,  12  kr.  February—March. 
Arnold  Bocklln.  Bmil  Hannover. 
Toe  Transportation  to  Siberia.  F.  Stuck- 

enberg  (Hospital  Director.) 
A  Visit  to  Belgium.  Dr.  G.  Brandts. 
Seven  Letters  from  H*ns  Andersen  to 

Jonas  Collins,  senr.  J.  Collins. 
Bnglisn  Sonnets  up  Milton's  Time.  Dr. 

Ad.  Hansen 
Norwegian  Literature.  Dr.  Vald.  Vedel. 


MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 

FRBNOH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  MilitaJpes. 
Studies  on  the  Alpine  Frontier.  General 

de  Vlllenolsy. 
The  Tacilcs  of  Infantry  in  the  Fight. 

(Continued.) 
The  Low  Trajectorv  of  Smal'-Bore  Rifles 

and  iu  Tactical  Consequences.  Colonel 

Paquie\ 

The  Caaopa'gn  of  1813 :  Why  Napoleon 
was  Beaten  at  Leipzig.  (Continued.) 

A  Few  Observations  on  the  Employment 
of  Artillery  in  the  Field.  (Continued.) 

The  Campaign  of  1814 :  The  Cavalry  of  the 
Allied  Armies.  (Continued.)  Com- 
mandant Weil. 

Marching  and  Manoeuvring  in  Moun- 
tainous Districts.  Lieutenant  S.  Valot. 

General  Alexis  Dubois  t  The  Cavalry  of 
tlii  Armi>A  of  the  Notth  and  of  the 
8ambro-et-Meuse  in  the  Campaigns  of 
1794-6.  (Continued.) 

The  Education  of  the  Soldier. 

Revue  Maritime  et  CokraiaJe. 
The  Gyroscopic  Horizon.  23  Figs.  (Con- 
tinued.) Captain  G.  Fleuriab. 
The  Old  Troops  of  Marine,  1622-1792.  G. 
Coste. 

Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Explosives. 
(C  mtinued.)  Translation  from  the  Re- 
vista  MaritHma  of  Lieutenant  F.  Sal- 
vati's  excellent  vooabolary. 

Administrative  Councils  m  the  Naval 
Ports.  (Continued.)  Sub-Corn  mil  sary 
Laurier. 

Revue  du  Genie  MUitaire. 
The  Bmployment  of  Military  Balloons 
during  tbe  Army  Manoeuvres  of  1891. 
1  Fig.  Lieutenant  B.  Deburauz. 


Mechanical  A.lds  for  *he  Rapid  Ltv<ng  of 
Railway  Unas.  6  Figs.  By  the  Editor, 
Captain  L.  Bertrand. 

Notes  on  Barrack  Aooommodaticn.  67 
Figs. 

Tbe  Organisation  and  Defence  of  Protec- 
tive Inundations.  6  Figs.  Captain 
Snijders. 

Revue  Milltalre  de  l'Etranger. 
On  the  Promotion  and  Ages  of  Officers  of 

Various  Ranks  in  the  German  Army. 
Military  Organisation  o$  the  Russian 

Railways  in  Time  of  Peace. 
The  Field  Gun  of  the  Future  :  Aooordlng 

to  the  Theories  of  General  WiUe.  VII., 

IX. 

GERMAN. 

Neue  Mllitarlsche  Blatter. 
Parade  or  Fighting  Drill  P 
Sham  Fight  Inspections. 
Russia  and  the  Prospect  of  War. 
The  Eastern  Question.    I.  The  Russian 

Fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  and  its  Offensive 

Strength. 
Torpedt.es. 

The  Great  Attempt  made  by  the  2nd  Army 
of  Paris  to  Break  Out  between  Novem- 
ber 28— December  3,  1870. 

Tbe  Provisioning  of  Paris  during  the 
Investment  by  the  German  Army  from 
September  18,  1870  to  January  28,  1871. 
(Continued.) 

The  Provisioning  of  Armies  in  the 
Field.  III. 

Cane  Quick-Flring  guns.  2  Figs. 

Jahrbucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee 
und  Marine. 

Campaigning  as  Influenced  by  the 
Seasons.  III. 

Tactics  of  the  Future  :  The  Last  Phases  of 
tbe  Defence  and  of  the  Attack.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

On  the  Influence  of  the  Terrain  on  In- 
fantry Fire.  20  Figs  Optaln  Obermalr. 

Mortar  Batteries  on  the  Field  of  Battle. 

The  Value  of  Theory  in  M  lttary  Ques- 
tions. General  von  Schprff . 

Oomideratlons  on  Fleet  Manoeuvre*.  Vice- 
Admiral  Heck. 

Ntw  Distribution  of  the  Russian  Fleet 
Complements. 

The  New  Organlsat'on  of  the  Roumanian 
Army. 

Internationale  Revue  uber   die  ge- 
saramten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 
Germany:  Military  Glances  at  the  French 
Eastern  Frontier. 
Infantry  Fighting. 
Aus'ria:  The  Strategical  Employ  men*,  of 
Cavalry  in  the  Present  Time.  (Con- 
tinned.)  Colonel  von  Walthoffen. 
The  Naval  War  Game.  (C  ntinued.) 
Italy Italian  Correspondence,  by  Pelle- 
grlno. 

France :  The  French  in  Tunis. 
A  Few  Remarks  on  Field  Howitzers  and 
Shells  with  High  Explosives.   1  Fig. 
Necessity  for  the  Revision  of  the  Regu- 
lations for  Manoeuvres. 
Bog'and :  The  New  Biswiok  Disappearing 
Carriage. 

Th*  Military-Political  Situation  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


AUSTRIAN. 
Mltthellungen  aus  dem  Geblete  des 
Seewesens. 

The  New  Establishment  of  the  Austrian 

Lloyd. 

On  the  Development  of  Torpedo  Boats. 
From  "The  Year's  Naval  Progress, 
1891."  By  Lieutenant  R.  Hunt,  U.S. 
Navy. 

Quick-firing  Guns  of  Large  Calibre.  (Con- 
tinued.) The  Guns  of  the  Society 
Anonyme  des  Forges  et  Chautlers  de  la 
Medlterranee.  12  Figs.  F.  Jedliezka, 
Naval  Constructor. 

Armour  Plate  Trials  in  England  and 
America.  7  Figs. 

Captain  Carder's  Arrangements  for  Oil- 
ing the  Waves.  3  Figs. 

Mittheilung-en  uber  Gegenstande  des 
Artillerle  und  Genie  Wesens. 
Sighting  Arrangement  (1890  pattern)  for 

9  cm.  Field  uun.  6  Figs.  Captain  A. 
Gemelner. 

On  the  Most  Important  International 
Electrical  Standards.  6  Fig*.  (Con- 
tinued.) Captain  C.  A.  Porges. 

Type-writing  Machines.  7  Fig?.  G.  Gess- 
mann. 

A  Russian  Reply  to  General  Von  Stuers 
Theories  on  the  Attack  of  Fortifications. 

Th*  Question  of  Armoured  Cupolas  in 
France. 

ITALIAN. 
Rl  vista  di  Artiglieria  e  Gento. 
The  Naples  Aqueduct  and  Formula;  for 
the  Forcible   Conduction   of  Water. 
(Continued.)    Major-General    B.  de 
Ben  edict  is. 
Tbe  Fortification  of  Switzerland.   1  Map. 

10  Figs. 

The  Material  and  Training  of  the  Engi- 
neers. Captain  P.  Soaccamela. 

The  Firing  Practice  of  Field  Batteries. 
Captain  L.  N.  Winderling. 

The  Russian  Field  Mortar.  1  Fig. 

The  New  Military  Hospital  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  2  Plates. 

The  o.  m.  Canet  Gun  as  Mounted  in  a 
Barbette.  9  Figs. 

Organisation  of  tbe  Military  Balloon 
service  in  Russia. 

Revlsta  M&rittima. 

The  Naval  War  Game.  (Continued.)  4 
Plates.   Lieutenant  A.  Colombo. 

The  German  Mercantile  Marine.  (Con- 
tinued.) S.  Ratneri. 

Naval  Architecture.  2  Plates.  G.  Rota, 
Naval  Constructor. 

Naval  Schools  in  Italy  and  Abroad.  (Con- 
tinued.) (Spain.)  Dante  Parent!. 

Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Explosives. 
Lieutenant  F.  Salvati. 

SPANISH. 

Revlsta  Generale  de  Marina. 

The  Mariner's  Compass  on  Board  Shins  of 
War.  (Continued.)  1  Plate.  14  Figs. 

The  Torpedo  Cruiser  El  Temerturio. 

Essay  on  the  Art  of  Submarine  Naviga- 
tion. (Continued.)  N.  Monturiol. 

Essay  on  Naval  Strategy.  (Continued.) 
Commander  M.  Montero  y  KapaUo. 
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INDEX. 


Albe.     Albemarle.  - 

A  C  Q.     American  Catholic 

Quarterly  Revle*  ' 

A.R.        Andover  Review   -  ' 

A.  A  P.S.  Annals  of  the  A«n*»ric<n 
Acartemy  of  Political 
.  and  Speial  Scicnco 

Ant.  Antiquary 

A-  Arena  ; 

Arg.       Argosy  ^  t 

Art  J.     Art  Journal 

As.      .   Asclepiad  . 

A.C.       Asiatic  Quarterly  \ 

Ata.       AtaUmta  *' 

A.  M.       Atlantic  Monthly 
Au.      ■  Author  * 
Bank.     Bankers' Magazine 
SeL  M.   Belford'e  Monthly  aud 

Democratic  Review; 
Black.    Blactf\V(tod'»  Magazine 

B.  T.J.  B  *vd.ot'  1>aae  Journal 
Bkman.  Bookman 

CF.M.  Cassell's  Family Magazine 

C.  S.J.      Cassella  Sat  urday  Jour- 
C.W.       Catholic  World  [mil. 
CM.       Century  Magazine 
C.J.        Chambers's.  Journal 
Char.  R.  Canities  Review  . 
Chaut.  Chautauauan 
Ch.Mis.1.  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 

Ch.  Q.     Church  Quarterly  . 
C.R.        Contemporary  Rev'^w 

C.  CornhiU 
Cos.  Cosmopolitan 
Cpit.  R.   Critical  Review 

D.  R.       Dublin  Review 

E.  W.R.    Eastern  and  Wes'eru 

Review 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  TitUt  med  in  thi$  Index. 


Econ.  J.,  Economic  Journal,  r  J.B  C J. 
Econ.  R^  Economic  Review 

E.R.        Edinburgh  Review  Jur.  R. 

Ed.R.,A.  Educa  loual     Review^  K.O. 

America  K. 

Ed  R  .L.  EoucatiooaJ      Review;  L.H. 

London  '  Llbr. 

E.H.     English  Historimt  Review  Lib/  R. 

E.  I.        Englisn    Illustrated, Lipp. 

Magazine  L.O. 

Esq-       E+quiline         -  L,  Q. 

Ex.        Expositor  Long. 

FL.'       Folk-L^re  Luc. 

F.  R.        Fortnightly  Review  Lud.  M. 
F.           Forum              '  Lv. 
Fr-  L.     Frank  Leslie's  J*4pular  Mac. 

.    Monthly  MAH. 
CM.       Gentleman's  Magazine 

CO. P.     Girl's  Own  Paper  :  •    M.  Art 

C.W.      Good  Words   %  Man.  Q. 

GJ$.        Greater  Britain  \   M  E 

CT.        Great  Thoughts*         .  .  Hind 

Harp.  Harper  s  Magazine  *  Mis.  R. 
Help  Help 

Hom.  R.  Homiletic  Review  Mon. 

I.            Idler           .  M. 

Igf.         Igdrasil  j  M.p. 

In.  M.     Iudlan  Magazine    aid  Nat»R«, 

Review  !  N.Sc. 

I.J.E.      International  Journal  ol  N.N. 

Ethics  N.H. 

I.R        .  Investors'  Review.  .    .  I  N.E.M. 

Ir.  E  R.  Irish      Ecclesiastical  New  R. 

Record  '  N.C. 

Ir.  M.      Irish  Monthly  ;  N.A.R. 

Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly  j  Nov/Jt. 

J.Ed.     Journal  of  Education  |  O.Bv 

J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy  j  0. 

and  Natural  Science  1  P.E.F. 


Journal  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute 

Juridical  Review 

iting's  Own 

Knowledge 

Leisure  Hour 
.  Library 

Library  Review. 

Lippincott  s  Monthly 

Lite*ary  Opinion 

London  Quarterly 

Longman's  Magazine 
t  Lucifer 

1  Ludgate  Monthly 
Lyceum 

Macmillan's  Magazine 
Magazine  of  American 

History 
Magazine  of  Art 
Manchester  Quarterly 
Merry  England 
Mind 

.Missionary   Review  of 

the  World 
Monist 
Month 

Monthly  Packet 
National  Review 
Natural  Sci*  nee.        -  • 
Nature  Notes 
NewberyHouseMagazine 
New  England  Magazine 
New  Review 
Nineteenth  Century 
North  American  Review 
Novel  Review. 
Our  Day 

Outing  [Fund 
Palestine  Exploration 


Photo.  Q..  Photographic  Quarterly 
Phren.  9t  Phrenological  Maga- 


zine 
Poet  Lore- 

Presbytemn  and  Re- 
formed Review 
Primitive  Methodist 
Quarterly  Iteview 
P.R.CS.  Prot  redhitfsot  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R%    Proceedings    of  the 
Society  lor  Psychical 
Research 
Q  J  Econ. Quarterly    Journal  of 

Economics 
Q.R.        Quarterly  Review 
Q.  Quiver 
Re" 


P.L. 
P.RR. 

P.MQ. 


Sc.  A. 
Scots 


.  R  llquary 

Rev  ewot  the  Churches 


Science  moid  Art 
Scots  Magazine 
Scot  G  M.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine  - 
Scottish  Review 
Scribner's  Magazine 
Shakespeariaoa 
Strand 

Sunday  at  Home 
Sunday  -Magazine 
Temple-  Bar 
Th«  atre 
think.  Thinker 
H.S.M.    UnitedService  Magazine 
Vie.        Victorian  Magazine 
Welsh  Review 
Westminster  Review 
World  LTteratUie 
'  Young  England 
Youug'Slftn 


Scot.  R 
Scrlb. 
Shake 
Str. 
Snn.  H. 
Sun  M. 
T.B.  * 
Th 
link 

at* 

Wei.  R< 
MTR: 
W  L. 
Y.E. 
Y.M. 


Africa  t 

Th" Parliamentary French '•rfln  CapeColony, 

J.  G.  Swift  ^fachell  on,  Wei  R,  Apr 
Afrikander  Bjnd  and  tie  Capo  Franchise, 

A.  T.  Wergraen  on,  G  B,  Mar 
K  ham  aland,  F.  E.  Ha  r  man  oo,  Lud  M,  Mar 
The  Proposed  Railway  to  the  Victoria  Like, 

Ch  Mis.  I,  Apr 
Mombasa  Railway,  G.  S.  Mackenzie  on,  F  R, 

Apr  '  ■ 

Alcott,  L-misa  M*y,  Mrs*  SL  3.  PjrUr  on, 

N  EM,  Mar  '  \ 

America: 

Th*  Ancient  L  ke  Region,  J.  R'chvdsonon, 
Harp.  Apr 

America  in  EiHv  RngUsh  Literature.  I.  B. 

Choatnou,  N  E  M,  Mar 
American  People :  ' 

Do  We  Live  Too  Fast?  by  Dr.  C.  Bdioa, 

N  A  R,  Mar 
An  American  at  Home  m  Europe,  by  W.  H. 

Bishop*  AM.  Aor 
Amsterdam,  W.  0.  Tristram  on,  G  W.  Apr 
Armies  :  On  Our  Army,  by  G»  n.  dtr  A.  Ailiaon. 

Black,  Apr  > 
Kp'sodes  of  Canadian  Military  Life,  CjI. 

Mitchell  on.  Lud  M,  MM 
Connecticut  National  Guard,  Lieut.  W.  H.  C. 

Bowen  on,  0,  Apr 
A  Wreath  of  Laurels— Famous  Regimen!  s,  C, 

Apr 
Astronomy : 
The  Total  Solar  Eolipies  of  1889,  E.  S.  Hold  >n 

on.  C  M.  Apr 
Solar  Sp>ta  and  their  Significance,  W.  T. 

Lynn  on.  LH.  Apr 
The  Great  Suusoot  and  its  Influence,  by  E. 

W.  Maunder,  K,  Apr 
The  Connection  between  Sans  pots  and  Mag- 
netic Storms,  by  A.  C.  Raovard,  K.  Apr 
The  Moon,  Sir  R.  S.  Ball  on,  G  W,  Apr 
"New"  and  Vatiable  Stara,  by  J.E.  Gore. 

GM.  Apr 

The  New  Star  In  Auriga,  Agnes  M.  Gierke  on, 
C  R.Apr 

Astronomy  without  &  Telescope,  by  J.  B.  Gore, 
M  P,  Apr 

Astronomy  as  a  Religious  Helper,  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
F.  Burr  on,  Hom  R,  Mar 


|  Austra'asi  i : 

The  Attack  on  the  Cmdit  .of  AnsiraUUa,  by 
R.  M.  Johnston,  N  CK  Apr 
Aostralia «  .  ;  - 

South    Australia   an  I  Victoria  Compared, 
BTJj^Msr  ^        ^  j 

Australia's  Messags  to  Idflia,  JleV.  GT  Eusor 
on,  Ch  Mis  I,  Apr 
Austrian. ^»m?T  Fihn<,  bf  F.  VtVendi,  N  «p. 

Authors  and  Publishers ; 
The  Work  of  the  Brttish  Sode'y  of  Authors, 

W.  Besant  on,  F,  Mar 
The  Case  of  iihe  American  Author,  C.  B.  T^dd 

on,  F,  Mir 


Balearic  Islands  and  Islanders,  G,  Apr 
Balestier,  Woloott,  Edmund  Gosse  on,  C  M, 
Apr 

Beauty  In  Nature,- Sir  J.  Lubbock  on,  Str,  Mar 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism  : 
How  the  Bible  has  corns  to  us,  Cinon  Talbot 

on.  Sun  M,  Apr 
•  The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  sn*  the 

Higher  Criticism,  Rev.  Prln.  Cave,  Po«*. 

W.  T.  Davison  and  R.  F.  Hjrton  oo,  R  C, 

Mar 

Biography  and  Biographies,  T  B.  Anr 
Birds :  Plea  for  the  Sparrow,  by  J.  C.  Atkin- 
son, Mao,  Apr 

Spring  PmmaffA,  F.  A.  Fu'cher  on,  Y  E.  Apr 
Black  Forest  to  Black  Sea.  by  P.  Bisrelow,  Harp, 

Apr 

Blackie,  Professor,  Harry  How  on,  Str,  Mar 
Blavatsky,  Mdme,  in  India,  W.  Q.  Judge  on.  A, 
Mar 

Blind,  The:  Education  of  the  BHn*,  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  on,  R  C,  Mar 
How  the  Blind  are  Taught,  J.  P.  RltUr  on, 
Chaut.  Apr 
Bouraet,  Paul,  G.  Smith  on,  G  M,  Apr 
British  Columbia,  Canon  Beanlands on,  J  R  C  I. 
Mar 

Brome,  Riebard,  A.  C.  Swinburne  on,  F  R,  Apr 
Brothers  of  Nazareth  :  A  Working  Brotherhood. 

Edith  Sellers  on,  N  H,  Apr 
Brvant's  New  En«taod  Home,  Henrietta  S. 

Nahmer  on,  N  E  M,  Mar 


Buddhism  and  Christianity,  Chas    hrode  r  on 

A.  Mar  ' 
Bulgaria :  To  Kusfndil  with  Prince  F«rdinand, 

by  J.  Bourcn  er,  Albe.  Apr 
Burmab  :  JProf.  UjU.  Gilppr^^>n,-ltis.ll,  Mar 

'Cabmen :  On  and  Off  the  Ranks,  by  Rev.  A.  R. 

Buoklsnd,  G  W,  Apr 
Californkan  Deaerts,  O  J,  Apr 
Canada  :  Tfce  OuUook,  T.  B.  Mpberly  on,  G  B. 
Mar  ,  ^ 

Imprr ssiots  of  the  NorTb-West,  by  M.  DavfU. 

NCisr  "  ' 
Canadian  Military  Life,  Col.  Mitchell  en, 
Lud  M.  Mar 
Oarlyle,  Thomas, 
Conversations  and  Correspondence,  by  Sir  C. 

Gavan  Duffy,  C  R.  Apr 
The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  their  Clrde. 
Bkman.  Apr 
.  Letttrrs  nf  Carlyle  to  Varnhagen  von  Base. 

NOW  R,  Apr  f  , 
Catholic  Church : 
Prof.  Bmerton  on  (The  Dud  I  elan  Lecture  for 

1891),  A  R,  Mar  .  * 
The,  Temp  Tal-  Power,  of  the  Pbpe,  by  W.  S. 

Lilly.  New.R.  Apr 
Cathode  Controversy  about  Education,  J.  A. 

M'  oney  on,  Ed  R.  A.  Mar 
The  Holy  Coat  and  the  Question  of  Miracu- 
lous Healing  by  Relics,  Dr.  A.  Schontld  on. 
Sun  H.  Apr 

Ctl  ic  Influence  en  European  Civilisation.  Ly, 
Mar 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  Dr.  J.  Rankin  on,  Scots.  Mar 
Channel  Islands,  Louis  Barbe  on,  Sun  M,  Apr 
Charit y  Orgsnisa'  ion : 
The   Growth  and  Character  of  Organised 

Charity,  Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman  on,  Char  R. 

Mar 

What  a  Charity  Organisation  SocWy  can  do 
and  what,  it  cannot,  by  C.  J.  Bonaparte, 
Char  R.  Mar 
Chemistry,  Frank  Ballard  on,  Y  M,  Apr 
Chicago  and  Its  Exhibition : 
gTr.  Davis  on.  N  A  R  Mar 
blr  H.  T.  Wood  on,  N  C  Apr 
British  Section.  B  T  J.  Mar 
Child  and  Savage,  Black,  Apr 
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-  Chili :  Commercial  Relations  of  the  Unifed 
Sta'*e  and  Chill,  W.  B.  Curtis  on,  N  A  R. 
Mar 

Chili  and  Modern  Naval  Warfare.  Fr  L,  Apr 
CbrUt  and  the  Creation,  Rev.  J.  C.  Adams  on, 
.  AR.Mur 
Christendom,  Re-union  of, 

lhe  Healing  of  Divisions,  Blahop  Oox  on, 
Horn  R.  Mar.. 

Towatds  tne  Civic  Church,  Help,  Apr 
Christianity  in  the  Baal,  Rev.  tt.  A.  Barnett  on, 

C  R,  Apr  ' 
CbiltUanlty  and  Gretk  Philosophy,  according 

to  Dr.  Hatch,  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Kilpatrick,  Think* 

Apr 

Church*  of  England : 

Declaratory  Acta  and  the  Reform  of  Con- 
vocation, Arc hdt aeon  Sinclair  on,  N  H.  A«  r 
Church  and  the  La6our  Movement,  W.  H, 

Wilkina  on,  N  H,  Apr 
Mr*  Gladstone  and  the  Colonial  Bpiacopate, 
Rev.  M.  Falter  on,  N  H,  Apr 
Church  Folk-Lore,  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux  on,  N  H.Apr 
Churches :    Curinua  Chain  in  Our  Ancient 

Churohe«,  Saiah  Wiiaon  on,  Q,  Apr 
Clergy:  Peaafmiam'a  Practical  Suggestions  to 

lhe  Ministry.  Ch  H.  Beard  on,  A  R,  Mar 
Clifford,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  John  Dbtry  on,  Y  M. 

Clubs  and  Club  Life  at  Harvard,  W.  D.  fcrcutt 

on,  N  E  If .  Mar 
Opening :   Four-l>Hand    Driving,    C.  D. 

Bngbsu  on,  Lipp,  Apr 
Cocoa,  Joseph.  H*uoa  on,  E  1,  Apr 
Cbloniea  and  Imperial  Federation : 

Hoar  to  federate  the  Empire,  by  Sir  C.  Tap- 
per, N  C,  Aor«_  .  - 
Colour  Blindness,  by  Dr,  As  E.  Wr.'gbt,  N  C, 

Apr 
Columbus : 

Hie  AnceHrv and  Education,  Rev.  L.  A:  Dutto 
on,  C  W,  Mar         •  . 

The.  My»«ery  of  Columbus,  B.  Lawrence  on, 
Harp  Apr 

Rcceut  Discoveries,  C.  K.  Adams  cn,  HAH. 
Mar,    .  "  -  - 

Consent  u*,  Jrbn  Amoa,  S.  S.  Laurie  and  others 

on,  Ed  RA.  Mar 
Cuodiiiau  yt  the  People: 
Social  Awakening  in  London,  B.  A.  Woods  on, 
Scrib.  Apr 

.Conaumpt'ou  at  Health  Resorts,  Dr.  W.  F. 

Chtppeil  on,  N  A  R,  Mar * 
C*>V,  fe.  T.t  Kuiwor  01  lhe  PaU  Mall  Gazette, 
:  C  S  J.  Apr  .  _  4      ;   1:  «•  • 
Copyright:  Our   so-cal'ei   Copyright  Law, 

CharUte^  Porter  on,  P  L.  Mar 
Couch,  A.  T.  Q.,  W.  Mtuio  on,  Bkman.  Apr 
.  - .  IbWvtevad  by  R.  Blathv^aft,  Bkman,  Apr 
County  Council  of  London:      «  . 

Let  London  Live  !  by  John  Burns,  N  C,  Apr 

Tbe  Lesson  of  the.  London  County  Council 
.  Election.  AH)e.  Apr 

The-4*  Progrewive.-"  Victory,  by  C.  A.  Whit- 
more,  Nat  R.  Apr 
.   The  Landou . Progressives,  J.  Stuart  on,  C  B, 

Crfcwrord,  F.  Marlon,  J.  N.  R  jblnson  on,  W  R. 

Apr      "  - 
Crime:  Reflections  of  a  Prisoner,  A  R,  liar, 

Dawson,  Re*.  W.  J.,  on  J>  Books  That  Have 

Moved  Me,"  Y  M.Apr  ... 
D-af,  The^dnsa#eujt*\  JE<3rr.  Salmon  qp,  Str, 

De-Qutnoey,  Thomat,  on  Memorial  Chronc- 

lc*»y,  Vic,  Apr 
Dreamt  and  Hallucinations,  William  Seton  on, 

C  W,  Mar 

Driver,  Dr.,  Hia  Introduction  to  Old  Testament 
Literature.  Cam  n  Cheyne  on,  Ex.  Atr 

Domb,  The,  Education ot,  Bdw.  Salmon  on,  StP, 
Mar 

Berth »  How  Long  o«n  it  Sustain  Life  By 

Sir  Robert  Bal'.  F  R.  Apr 
Keetera  Travel,  Black,  Apr 
Education,  aee  alao  Con  ents  of.  Educational 

Review  (America),  Educational  Review 

( London ) 

English  Public  Schools,  Harp.  Mar 

Our  Education  System,  W.  T.  Harrison, 
Chaut.  Apr 

Btbtoal  Tralaint?  in  the  Public  Schools,  C.  de 
Gama.  on.  A  A  P  S.  Apr 

The  Tru»  Alma  of  Education,  by  W.J.  Green- 
street,  W  R.  Apr 

Full-Orbed  Education,  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan 
on,  A,  Mar 


Education  of  the- But  are,  Clarence  Kiogdon, 
F.  Mir 

^^j^  Bvsor.ation  of  Egypt,  H.  Norman  on, 
C  R.  Apr 

Bjt\p<lai*  Sketches,  by  S.  J  Weyman,  L  -H, 
Apr 

Bngtuh,  Study  of,  Prof.  J.  E%*le  on,  F,  Mar 
Ephesus,  Memories  of,.  Mary  Hetrieui  on,  Sun. 
M,  Apr 

Bbhica:  Budremnniatlo  Bthica,  by  Rev.  0.  B. 

Brewster,  A  R.  Mar 
Ethioa  and  Poliucs,  P<of.  R.  B.  Thompson  on, 

Horn.  R,  Mar 
Ethical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  C.  de 

Garmo  on,  A  A  P  S,  Mar 

Farragut,  Admiral,  E.  K.  Raw  son  on,  A  M.  Arr 
Fiction:  Tne  Tyranny  of  the  Novti,  *>y  Hi 
Goaae,  Nat.  Kt  Apr 
Novel  aud    Drama,  A.  B.  Wfelkley  on, 
Nov.  ft,  Apr 
Finance :  • 
Geometrical  Methods  rf  Treating  Exchange- 
Value.  Monopoly,  and  Rent,  H.  Cunjug- 
bame  on.  Econ.  J,  Mar  - 
Theory  of  V^lue,  F.  von  Wieser  on,  A  A  P  S, 
Mar 

Bas»s  of  Interest,  D.  W.  Lowrey  on,  A  APS, 
Mar 

Influence  of  Opinion  on  Markets,  A.  Ellis  on, 

Econ.  J,  Mar 
An    International    Mone'a^v  Conference, 

W.  M.  Springer  on.  N  A  R.  M*r 
Trusts  in  the  United  State*,  Piof.  J.  Jenks 

on,  Econ.  J,  Mar 
Flags,:  Our  National  Flag,  Prof.  F.  B.  Hulme 
von,  Vic,  Ai  r 

Flying-Machines,  J.  St.  Botolphe  on,  N  A  R. 
Mar 

Folk-lore,  see  contents  of  Folk-Lore. 

Food: 

Barly  English  Fare,  by  C.  Cooper,  0  M.  Apr 
Frapan,  Use,  Bkman.  Apr 
Fraaer,  Dr.  Donald,  Dr.  O.  Dykea  on,  R  C. 

Mar 

German  Ocean  to  Black  Sea,  by  Thos.  Stevens, 
0,  Apr 

Germany:  The  German  Crl*<*  and  tbe  Em- 
peror, bv  Dr.  Bamberger,  New  R,  Apr 
Some  North  German  Towns,  Paeoe  Natt  ou, 
Fr  L,  Apr 

S  gus  of  tbe  Tlm*e  in  German  TheoletyW 
Jacultie*.  Rev.  Dr\  G.  R.  W.  Soott  cn,  0  D. 
Mar 

Germany,  Emperor  William  of.  C  R,  Ap* 
Gifford  and  Keats,  by  Prof.  D,  Maaaon,  N  C,  Apr 
Gladatone,  W.  E.,  and  the  Colonial  Episcopate, 

Rev.  M.  Fuller  on.  N  H  Apr 

The  Gladatone- H*> tin gt on  Controveray,  F. 
Greenwood  on,  F  R  Apr 
Glove  Induatrv  In  France,  B  T  J,  Mar 
Grant.,  Col.  J.  A.,  Black,  Apr 
Greek:  Spoken  Greek,  An  cent  and  Modern, 

Prof.  J»nnarls  on.  C  R.  Apr 
Qremln,  Frederic  Meichior,  A  Paris  Correspon? 

d*nt  of  1763,  Long.  Apr 
Gu'Ws  of  the  City  ui  London.  Chas.  Welch  on, 
,  N  H,  Apr .  '   ^  „   

H*1l.  Rev.  Newman, 

WhertX  Was  a'  Young  Man.  Y  M,  Apr  < 
Hampshire  Moor,  Rose  G.  Kmgsley  cn,  E  I, 

Apr 

Hampton  Court,  Mac,  Apr 

H#rdv,  Tho»., 
A  Prig  in  th«  BIysian  Fields,  by  W.  B.  Hodg- 
son. Nat  R.  Apr 

Harte,  Franera  Bret,  Luke  Sharp,  and  G.  B. 
Burgin  on,  I,  Apr 

Hart trjg ton -(Mad •  tone  Controvtrsy,  F.  Green- 
wood on.  F  R,  Apr 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert,  T  B,  Apr 

Hei',  HiatoridU  S»udy  of,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W. 
McLane  on,  Horn  R,  Mar 

Holland : 

Rrligious  Life  and  Tr>oueht.  Sun  H,  Apr 
About  Amsterdam,  W.  O.  Triabam  on,  G  W, 
Apr 

Homer'a  Iliad,  Stndiea,  by  F.  Hayllar.  M  P, 

Apr 

Homer  for  Incurables :  "The  Wrmen  of  Cal- 
vary," Annie  B.  S torts  00, <J  W.  Mar  1 
Horace,  Mac.  Apr 

HnraA  World  of  London,  W.  J.  Gordon  on, 

L  H.Apr 
Hjerea :  by  R.  Barr,  I.  Apr 


Immigration:  Methods  of  Reairlctltg  Immi* 

gracidn,  W.  B.  Chandler  on;  F,  Mar  ^ 
Imperial  Federation,  see  uner  ColonUs 
Insurance : 

Labounsra'  Accident  Insuracce  in  Austria, 
BJT,  Mar 

NkuoiaI  Insurance*  Old  Age  Pensions,  J.  F. 
.  Mouiton  00.  F  R.  a  pr. 
Mr.  Cnamberlaiu»  Boueme,  by  P.  Scanlen, 
»  W  R.  Apr 
•  The  Endowment  of  Old  Ag*.  Rev.  J.  F. 
vyilklnaon  on,  C  R«  Apr 
The  Poor  and  Pr  vinou  for  Old  Age*  A.  I. 
Whitaker  on,  Albe.  Apr 
Ireland: 

l'lsh  Torlea  and  Irish  Local  Government,  G. 

McDermot  on,  C  W,  Apr 
Firms  of  Home  Rule,  R.  T.  Re  id  on,  C  R, 

Apr 

Italy,  King  Humbert  of,  Portraits  of.  StP, 
Mar 

Italy.  Queen  Marguerite  of,  Portraita  of,  StP. 


Jacobltism.  New,  Marquis  De  Ruvigoy  on,  Albe. 
Apr 

Jamaica  HighlaLde,  Lady  Blake  on,  N  A  R 
Jrlar 

Japan:    The  Grt a«i  Earthquake,  Mrs.  Erne.t 

Hart  on.  L  H,  Apr 
Japanese  Customs.  F.  T.  Piggott  on,  F  R.  Apr. 
Java:    Culture  8y»tem,  WTB.  Wor»fold  on, 

G  B.  Mar. 

Jonnaon.  President  Andrew,  Hia  Impeachment 

Trial,  B.  G.  Roes  cn,  Scrlb,  Apr 
Jordan,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  J.  F.  Molloy  00,  B  I, 

Apr 
Journallam : 

Young  Oxford  in  Journalism,  Bkman,  A  or 

The  Literary  Editor,  M.  Philippe  on,  Lipp, 
Air        '  - 

The  Standard^  H.  W.  Masslngbam  on,  L  H. 
Apr 

The  Amtralfan  Prf  rs,  G  B,  Mar 
The  Early  D*ya  of  Frcueu  Newspapers,  Rev. 
W.  Burnet  on,  G  W,  Apr 

Keats  and  Gifford,  by  Prof.  D.  Massor,  N  C 
Apr 

Kennedy.  John  S.,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.  Sohaffer  on, 

Char  R.  Mar 
Knox,    Alexmder.  and  .hia    Friends,  Mrs. 

Crosse  on,  T  B,  Apr 

Labour  Problems : 
The  Origin  of  the  Bight  Hours  System  .a*. 
'  the'  Antipodes,  H.  H.  Champion  on,  Econ 

J.  Mar  (  . 

Th«  Labour  Platform:  Old  Stjje,   by  Q. 

Howell,  New  R,  Apr 
Co-operatlou  m  Ireland,  Ly.  Mar 
Lampreys  of  th«  Severn  una  the  Terae,  C. 

Parkinson  on,  Long.  Aoril  "      '  ' 
Land :  Hlstorv  of  Small  Holdings,  *B)ack,  Apr 
Law  acd  the  L\wyera  :  1 
Tbe  Revision  of  Criminal    Sentences,  M. 

Crackanthorp*  on.  Albe.  A  or 
Gray's  Ion.  H.  Hardy  ou,  N  H,  Apr 
Lebmann.  Frederick,  and  bio  r  rle,  ds.  C.  Apr 
Life-Saving  Apparatus  on  the  C<  a  t.  C  J,  Apr 
Literature  and  the  Ministry,  L.  Whoring  on. 

A  M.  Apr  ~ 
Loti,  Pierre.  Madame  Fi'lonneauon,  Nov  R^Apr 
Hia  M  Book  on  Pity  aud  of  Death,"  ••  Ouida" 
ocr  F  R.  Apr 
Lotterlea:    Federal  Taxation  and  Lotteries, 

T.  M.  Cooley  on,  A  M,  Apr 
Lytton,  Lord, 
Lvtton's  Rank  in  Literature,  by  W.  S.  Blunt, 
N  C.  Apr 

u  Marah  —  His  Posthumous  Poems,  Nat  R, 
Apr 

Machlavelli'a  "  Mandrag9?o,"  J.  Mew  on,  F  R, 
Apr 

Ma't  Liquora  of  the  Ancients,  by  T.  H.  B. 

Graham,  G  M,  Apr 
Manning,  Cardinal. 

H.  C.  K*nt  on,  C  W.  Mar 

Orby  Soipley  on,  C  W.  Mar 
.Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Diamond  Necklace, 

Apg,  Apr 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws : 

Prospect  s  of  Marriage  for  Women,  by  Miss  C- 
B.  Collet,  N  C.  Apr  7 
Maabonaland,  F.  Mandy  on,  Scrlb,  Apr 
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Mexico  t 

Values  wad  Wages,  M.  Bom  wo  oo.NAR,  Max 
An  Indian  FUr  in  the  Mexican  Hot  Country, 
8.  Baxter  on,  Harp,  Apr 
Missions : 

Mia*  ions  Within  and  Without  Christendom, 
Bev.  0.  C  Starbuck  on,  A  R,  Mar 

The  American  Bou-d  and  "  Supplementary 
Questions,'  A  R.  Mar 

A  Sunday  at  Swasow,  Bev.  Dr.  W.  Wright  on, 
Sun  M.  Apr 

Molinari,  G.  de,  on  Church  and  State,  W  R, 
Apr 

Montrose  and  Dr.  Gardiner,  Black,  Apr 
Morocco :  The  Coming  CiUi;  Bev.  H.  ft.  Hawels 
on,  F  R,  Apr 
Camp  Life  and  Pig- sticking,  by  Lady  Grey 
Egerton,  N  C,  Apr 
Municipal  Government : 
Western  Modes  of  City  Management  In  the 
United  Stitea,  J.  Ralph  on,  Harp,  Apr 

National  Insurance,  tee  under  Insurance 
Navies :  Limit  in  Bat U«  Ships,  J.  M.  EtUoott  on, 
A  M,  Apr 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  T.  S.  Jarvia  on;  Fr  L, 
Apr 

Chili  and  Modern  Naval  Warfare,  Fr  L.  Apr 
Oa  Coast  Protection,  by  Prof  Tyncail,  NewR, 
Apr 

New  England  Counts  Life  Sixty  Yrara  Ago,  by 

Lucy  B.  A.  Kebler,  N  E  M,  Mar 
Newfoundland : 

Sacrificing  the  Firstborn,  by  B.  R.  Soearman, 
W  R.Apr 
Nioanor,  Archbishop,  N  H,  Apr 
Nonconformists  in  Political  Life,  Bev.  J.  G. 

Rogers  on,  C  R,  Apr 

Olympia,  Gen.  F.  Seymour  on,  Esq.  Mar 
Olympian  Religion,  W.  E.  Gladstone  ou,  N  A  R, 

Mar 
Open  Spaces  : 

Tne  New  Parks  in  the  C  ty  of  New  Y-ik, 
S.  S.  Nadal  on,  Scrib,  Apr 

Palestine:  Wanderings  in  the  Hely  Land,  by 
Adelta  Gates,  Sun  H,  Apr 
Toe  Plac*  of  tn«  Skull,  Major  Conder  on, 
G  W.  Aor 

Party    Government,    Chas.    Richardson  on 

A  APS,  M*r 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law : 

A  Roval  Commission  on  Poor  Liw  Reform, 
Help,  Apr  . 

Uuinrtttd  Poverty,  B.  O.  Flower  on.  A,  Mar  \ 
Pearl  Fishing  in  Australia,  H.  P.  Whiunarsh 

on.  C  M,  Apr 
Pensions,  State,  see  under  Insurance 
Penonal  Names,  by  Sir  U.  Maxwell,  Black, 

Apr 

Phantasms.  F.  Pol  more  on,  Nat  B.  Apr 
Photography,  see  also  contents  of  Wilson's  Photo- 
graphic Magazine 
Puotograpby  for  Our  Young  People,  B.  David- 
son on,  Y  E.  Apr 
Poetry :  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,  B.  S. 
Stedman  on.  C  M.  Apr 
The  Prometheus  My*  h  in  Poetry,  Helen  A. 
Clarke  on,  P  L,  Mar 
Pole-Vaulting,  M.  W.  Ford  on,  0,  Apr 
Political  Economy  : 
The  Relativity  of  Economic  Doctrine,  Prof. 

W.  Cunningham  on,  Econ.  J.,  Mir 
Notes  on  a  Recent  Economic  Trea'ise,  by 

L.  L.  Price,  Econ.  J,  Mar 
Tro  Origin  ot  the  La-v   of   Dl*  l».ls*  ing 
IU  turns,  1813-15,  B.  Can  nan  on.  Econ  J, 
Mar 

Porcelain,  Old  Boglish,  T.  L.  Wintbrep  on, 

Fr.  L.  Apr 
P.it-Oeao^  System. 
The  Telegraph  and  Teleobone  Prore-ly  Parts 

of  the  System-  W.  Clark  oj,  A.  Mar 
The  Ocean  Postal  Service.  T  L.  James  on, 
CM.Apri 
Provencal  PJay  i 
Too  Feast  of  the  Marjs,  Joseph  Pennell  on, 
C  M.  Aor 
Psychical  Research : 
Some  In  cresting  Cases,  by  Bev.  M.  J.  Savage, 
A.  Mar 

Psychical  Reaeareh  and  Theosophy,  W.  Kings- 
land  on,  Luc,  Mar 

Puritan  Lite :  its  Humour,  M.  R.  Jay  on,  Vic, 
Apr 


Queen  in  Politic*,  by  F.  H.  Hill,  Nat  R,  A  r 

Race  Problems :  The  Negro  in  America,  Henry 

Wattexvon  on,  Chaut.  Apr 
Railways: 
Early  Railway  Travelling,  C,  Apr 
A  Lx>k  Round  Swindon  w\ras,  A.  H.  Malan 

on,  E  I,  Apr 
Toe  Inter-continental  Railroad  Problem  of 
North  and  South  America,  C.  de  Kalb  on, 
F.Mar 

Reeves,  Sims,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Mar' 

Refuges  and  Shelters : 
K.  meless  at  Night,  by  L.  Noble,  E  I,  Apr 
Housing  the  Homeless,  F.  M.  Holmes  on,  Q, 
Apr 

"Re-union"  Conference  at  Grindelwald,  Dr.  H. 
S.  Lunn  on,  R  C,  Mar 
An  Evening  «*tth  the  Reviewers  of  the 
Cturchea  at  Grindelwald,  R  C,  Mar 
Revelation  through  Nature,  Henry  Wood  on, 
A,  Mar 

Ro  ds :  Our  Common  Roads,  I.  B.  Patter  cn, 
CM.  Apr 

Roberts,  General  Lord,  Archibald  Forbes  on, 
E  I.  Apr 

Roland,  Madame,  Sirah  Tytler  on,  Vic,  Apr 

Rome : 

Prehistoric  Borne,  Canon  I.  Taylor  on,  Ant, 
Apr 

Roze,  Madame  Marie,  Portraits  of,  StP,  Mar 
Rural  Li'e :  The  Plough  and  the  Platform,  by 

T.  E.  Keb*  el,  Nat  R,  Apr 
Ruskin,  John, 

On  »•  Gold,"  W.  G.  KtngsUnd  on,  P  L,  Mar 
Russia  : 

Persecution  of  the  Russian  Stundista,  J.  B. 

Matbieson  on,  Mis  R,  Mar 
Nihilism  and  the  Rustian  Famine,  Countess 

E.  Norraikowon,  Lipp,  Apr 

The  Real  Siberia,  F.  VoUhovsky  on,  CR, 
Apr 

Rustic  Wit  and  Wisdom,  Leader  Scot  on,  L  H. 
Apr 

St.  Giles's  Christian  Mission  : 
Prison  Fledgelings,  by  Anne  Beale,  GOP, 
Apr 

Salvation  Army : 
The  "  Darkest  Eogland  *  Social  Scheme : 
A  Review  of  the  First  Year's  Wors,  by  Mrs. 
0.  R.  Lowell,  Char  R,  Mar 
Silvation  Army  In  India,  Interview  with  Gen. 

Booth,  R  C.  Mar 
General  Gnat  Hea*t  and  the  Holy  War,  by 

F.  P.  Noble,  Mis  R,  Mar 
Sarssate,  S*finr.  Port-alt*  of,  StP,  M*r 
Scandinavian  Fiction  ok  To-day,  G.Steff«non, 

Nov  R.  Apr 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur. 

Pessimisms  Practical  Suggestions  to  the  Mi- 
nistry, G.  H  Beard  on,  A  R,  Mar 
Scotland  :  Social  Progrew  m  tr  e  Highlands 

since  1800.  A.  PoUon  on,  Scots.  Mar 
Sc-itt,  O.  P.  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

C  S  J,  Apr 

S  rvants,  Domestic.  Mrs  Mayo  on.  Vic  Apr 
Shakespeare  % 

"  The  Tempest."  Andrew  Lang  ou,  Harp.  Apr 
SheUey,  Percy  Bysshe:  His  Last  Da.>e.  G. 

Biagi  on  Harp  Apr 
Shipping  . 

Tbe  Ocean  Postal  Service,  T.  L.  James  on, 
C  M,  Apr 

Shall  we  have  Free  Ships  ?  by  Capt.  J.  Cod- 
man,  N  A  R,  Mar 
S  beria,  see  unoer  Rus*1a  in  AsU 
81%very  and  the  S'ave  Trade : 

Tbe  Anti-S'avery    Conference  at  Biuastls, 
Alfred  Le  Gbatt  on,  N  A  R.  Mar 
Sm.il  I  Hoklioga,  see  under  Lend 
Smetham,  James,  Letters  of,  Bev.  W.J.  Dawson 

on,  Y  M,  Apr 
S*v?al  Aa-aNrlng  in  London.  B  A.  Woods  on. 

Scrlb,  Apr 
S.«ci*Jism  :  Leaders,  Ly,  Mar 

Tne  Threefold  Contention  of  Induttry,  Gen. 
J.  B.  Weaver  on,  A,  Mar 
Somen et,  Lady  Henry,  Frances  E.  Willard  on, 

Chaut.  Apr 
Songs :  American  Sea  Songs,  A.  M.  Williams  on 

AM,  Apr 

Sport :  Glimpses  at  a  Game- Book,  by  G.  Man- 
ners, Nat  R.  Apr 

Sf  nrgeon,  Rev.  0.  H.. 
Rev.  Jos.  Cook  on,  0  D,  Mar 
Bev.  Newman  H*31  on,  G  W,  Apr 
G.  H.  Pike  on,  Sun  H,  A*»r 


Spurgeon  and  Modern  Preaching,  Archdeacon 
Farrar  on,  Sun  M,  Apr 
Sunday  Problem  t 
What  the  Amer'can  Sunday  Should  Be,  Prof. 
D.  Swing  on.  F.  Mir 
SuDerior,  Like,    Brother  to  the  Sea,"  by  Julian 

Ralph,  Harp,  Apr 
Sweden:  Some  Interesting  Swedish  Institu- 
tions, Lady  Meath  on,  Q,  Apr 

Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  t 
How  Intemperance  has  been  SuccessfuBy- 
Combated,  by  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  New 

R,  Apr 

The  Coffee-house  as  a  Counteraction  of  the 
Liquor  Saloon,  Robert  Graham  on,  Char  R. 
Mar 

Views  of  Dr.  A.  Baer  on  Drunkenness,  Dr.  A. 
MacDonald  on,  A  R,  Mar 

Tennyson.  Lord,  Notes  on  His  Songs  with  Re- 
tt-rence  to  Their  Musical  Setting,  by  W.  Por- 
teous,  GOP,  Apr 

Theosophy,  see  contents  of  Lucifer 

United  States : 
Issues  of  the  Presidential  Campaign— A  Syn> 

posium,  NAR,  Mar 
Toe  Question  of  Free  Coinage : 
Would  Free  Coinage  Bring  European  Silver 

Here?  by  E.  oTteech.  F.  Mar 
Fr*e  Coinage  and  an  Elastic  Currency,  R. 
P.  Bland  on,  F.  Mar 
The  Alliance  Wedge  in  Congress,  H.  Garland 
on.  A,  Mar 

An  Industrial  Revolution  by  Gcod  Roads, 
Co).  A.  A.  Pope  oo.  F,  Mar 

Western  Modes  of  City  Management,  Julian 
Ralph  on,  Harp.  Apr 

Political  Corruption  in  Maryland,  C.  J.  Bona- 
parte on,  F,  Mar 

The  Degeneration  cf  Tammany.  D.  B.  Baton 
jn.  N  A  R,  Mar 

Spending  Public  Money.  T.  B.  Reel  and 
W.  STHolman  on,  NAR,  Mar 

Industrial  Progre  s  of  ihe  South,  Gen.  B.  P. 
Alexander  ou,  F,  Mar 

Tbe  South  Before.  Doting,  and  After  the 
War,  Gen.  B.  P.  Scammou  on,  C  W,  Mar 

Slavery  in  tbe  Territories  Historically  Con- 
sidered, J.  C.  Welling  on.  M  A  H,  Mar 

A  Corner  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania,  H.  C 
Mitchener  on,  M  A  H,  Mar 

Milwaukee,  Cant.  Cnas.  King  on,  NEM.  Mar 

An  Unknown  Country,  by  A.  A.  Hayes,  W  R» 
Apr 

Tne  Wvor>r<T*ff\n  tbe  Strains  Shtoono^ekl.  W,.B. 

Griffls  on,  C  M.  Apr 
Universities  :  Harvard  Clubs  and  Club  Life, 

W.  D.  Orcutt  on,  NEM,  Mar 


Vegetable  Diet,  r  y  Lady  Pi 
VJlage  Life,  Bev.  T.  L.  Pa] 


N  C.  Apr 
on,  Mac,  Apr 


Wa'es  :  Wekh  Nationalism,  W.  L.  Williams  on, 
Wei  R.  Apr 
Welsh  Home  Rule,  Alfred  Thomas  on,  Wei  R. 
Apr 

W*-lsh  Disestablishment: 
D.  L.  George  on,  Albe,  Apr 

An  Irishman's  View  of  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment, Sir  T.  H.  G.  Bsmonde.  Wei  R.  Apr 
Walking,  Julian  Hawthorne  on,  Lipp,  Apr 
Washington's  Mother  and  Birthplace,  B.  B. 

Washington  on,  C  M,  Apr 
Whistler  Exhibition,  W.  Sickert  on,  F  R.Apr 
Whitman,  Walt,  Portrait  of.  Harp.  Apr 
Whittier'a  Work,  Emma  J.  Haney  on,  Chaut, 

Apr 

Witchcraft  In  Salem,  W.  S.  Ncvins  on  NEM, 
Mar 

Women  and  Women'a  Work : 
Sbop-Girla,  Prof.  J.  H.  Hyslop  on,  Horn  R. 
Mar 

New  Employments  for  Glils.  S.  F.  A.  Caul- 

feUd on.  GOP, Apr 
Woman's  Place  in  Modern  Life,  Mdme.  Adam 

on.  F  R,  Apr 
The  Lady  and  the  Law,  by  M.  M.  Blake,  W  R, 

Apr 

Old  Maids,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  on.  C  J,  Apr 
"  Women  of  Calvary/'  Annie  B.  Storrs  on,  C  W, 
Mar 

World's  Fair,  see  under  Chicago  Exhibition 

Zo'a,  Bmlle, 
His  Recollections  of  Three  Wsrs.  New  R,  Apr 
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HEALTH 
COCOA 

CHEAPEST 


HTKORHEiC'b 

LEEDS 
MANUFACTURERS 

4lbTmCosTiNc8- WilC 


Absolutely 
Pure 

7Aake30  Cups  of  Cocoa 


DELICIOUS  CONFECTION 

AND  A  STIMULATING  AND  SUSTAINING  FOOD. 

Containing  2C  per  Cent.  Aijonr 
&  Handuky's  EXTRACT  OF  MALT, 

the  valuable  probities  of  which 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Dr.  TANNKR  says:  — "Both 
Adults  and  Children  take  them 
without  any  difficulty,  as  they 
are  a  mo»t*  delicious  compound 
and  substitute  for  Cod  Liver  OIL' 

Of  all  Chemists,  Confectioner!.  Jbo 
Or  Sample  Tin.  P.O.,  )s,4d*  of 

JAMES  PASGALL, 

Manufacturing  Confectioner, 
BLACKFRIARS  ROAD. 

LONDON,  EC. 

Ask  for  the  Enlarged  Is.  Bottle. 


JMACMILLAN  &  OO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  DHAMA  BY  LOUD  TKNNYSON. 
Now  ready,  fcap.  8vo,  tfi. 

THE   FORESTERS:  ROBIN  HOOD 
AND  MAID  MARIAN. 

By  ALFRKD  LORD  TKNNYSON,  Poet  Laureate. 
NEW    BOOK   by    MR.    CHARLES  BOOTH. 

Noxr  ready,  In  crown  8vo,  c'.oth,  5s. 

PAUPERISM  A  PICTURE  AND  THE  ENDOWMENT  OF 
OLD  AGE  AN  ARGUMENT, 

By  CHARLES  BOOTH. 
%*  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  Y»^al  Sco,  paper  covers,  6d. 
NEW  BOOK  BY  PROFKSSOR  MARSHALL. 
Now  readv,  crown  Bvo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  ECONOMICS  of  INDUSTRY. 

Being  the  Firtt  Volume  of  "Elements  of  Economies."   By  Alkhkd 
M  AhMu  i  i..  ProfeMor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, sometime  Fellow  of  JUlliol  College,  Oxford. 
V  7  his  book  is  an  abridgment  of  Professor  Marshall's  "  1  Principles  of 
Economic*"  Vol,  f„  with  the  addition  of  a  Chipter  on  Trcde4  I  tuons. 

NEW  VOLUMES  of  MACMILLAN  S  3s-  6d.  SERIES 

Messrs.  M  ACM/ L  LAN  ani  CO.  beg  leave  to  announce  that  they  hare 
made  arrangements  10  add  to  the  above- mentioned  Serits  the  most  popular  of 

The  NOVELS  of  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

These  vtiU  be  in  all  cases  accurate  reprints  of  the  texts  of  the  first  editions, 
and  will  or  acxrmpanied  by  reproductions  of  ALL  Vie  Orijinal  Illustrations. 
There  will  also  oe  prefixed  to  each  volume  a  short  mtroductwn,  written  by 
.Vr.  CHARLES  DICKENS,  the  novelist  $  eldest  son,  giving  a  history  of 
The  uTitinq  ami  publication  of  each  book,  together  with  other  details,  bio- 
graphical and  b%bliographical,  liiitly  to  be  of  interest  to  the  reader.  The 
first  six  volumes  of  the  teries  will  appear  monthly  in  the  following  order:— 
THK  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  |  MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  With 
50  Illustrations.         Now  Heady.  \     41  Illustrations.  June  27. 

OLIVKR  TWIST.   With  21  IHus-  THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

trafions.  April  26.      With  97  Illustrations.     Jul*/ 2b. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With 44  |  BARNABYRUDGE.  With 76lllus- 
lllust»atioD8.  May  2b.  \     trations.  August  26. 

GLOBS. —  "The  most  desirable  cheap  edition  of  the  immortal 
'  Paper* '  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public.  It  will  no  doubt 
have  thousands  of  new  and  delighted  l  eaders. 

SOME  VOLUME 3  ALREADY  ISSUED  I 
Crown  Svo,  cloih,  3s.  6d. 
By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 


Neighbours  on  the  Green 
Kirst#»en. 
Joyce. 


A  Beleaguered  City. 
Hester. 


By  J.  H.  SHORT  HOUSE. 

I  A  Teacher  of  the  Violin. 
!  The  Counters  Eve. 
The  Little  School-master  Mark. 
By  ROLFE  BOLDREWOOD. 

I    A  Colonial  Reformer. 
I   A  Sydney-Side  Saxon. 
The  Squatter's  Dream. 
By  P.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 
A  Tale  of  M  dern   |  A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish. 

Paul  Patoff. 
With  the  Immortals. 
G  re  i  fen  stein. 
vSant'  Ilario. 

A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance. 


John  Ingle s.m t 
feir  Percival. 


Robbery  under  Arms. 
The  Miner's  Right. 


Mr.  Isaacs 

India.    Portrait  of  Author. 
Dr.  UUudius  :  A  True  Story. 
A  Roman  Singer. 
Zoroaster. 
Marzio's  Crucifix 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


REMEMBER 


The  Jlritish  Medical  Journal 
says u  We  have  provtd  its 
efficacy." 


THAT  a  weak  and  impaired  diges- 
tion produces  as  a  sequence  debility, 
headaches,  sleeplessness,  fever,  and 
a  host  of  other  diseases  and  ailments. 

u  PEPS  ALIA  "  eaten  regularly  with  the 
food  absolutely  dige»ts  it,  and  gives 
Health,  Strength,  and  Comfort. 

1  PEPS  ALIA  "  alone  is  genuine  and  guar- 
anteed safe. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

One  salt  spoonful  should  be  taken  with 
each  meal. 

In  bottles,  Is.,  2i.,  and  15s.  each,  from 
Chemists,  or  G.  and  G.  STERN,  62. 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 

"PEPSALIA." 


SAVE  THE  POOR  MATCH  GIRLS 


FROM 


"PHOSSY  JAW" 

And  consequent  DISFIGUREMENT,   ANGUISH,  PAIN,   and  DEATH, 
BY  USING  ONLY 

Salvation  Army  Safety  Ifatcljes. 

("  LIGHTS  IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND.") 


Ash  for  Darkest  England  Safeties  &  take  no  others. 


Full  particulars  of  COMMISSIONER  CADMAN, 
181,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 

KELLY  &  CO.,  LIM.'S 
NEW  EDITIONS  for  1892. 

STO'TOT  »B-A.X>TaT= 

Post  Office  London  Directory.  32s. 
London  Suburban  Directory.  36s. 

Kelly's  Handbook  to  the  Titled,  Landed,  and  Official 

Classes.  16s. 
The  Clergy  List.  10s.  6d. 
Kelly's  London  Medical  Directory.  6s  6d. 
Lax  ton's  Builders'  Price  Book  4s. 
Lancashire,  with  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  1892.  60s- 
Merchants,  Manufacturers,  and  Shippers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,    and    the   principal   Trading  Centres 
throughout  the  World  30s 

KELLY  k  CO.,  LIM.,  51  k  52,  Great  Queen  Strectf  W.G, 
^MBflMB 

m  two  Bxtrl 


FRYS 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  HICHEST  MEDICAL  AUTHORITIES  FOR  ITS 

PURITY,  SOLUBILITY, 
AND  EXCELLENCE. 

60  PRIZE  MEDALS  Awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  and  SONS,  Bristol,  London,  and  8yd 
BE   SURE   AND   GET   FRY'S   PURE   CONCENTRATED  COCOA 


COCO 


BEETHAMSf 


WORLD 
'FAMED 


BEST  I 


Plaster 


.    IT  ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC  In  relieving  painand 
cures  the  worst  Corns  and  Bunions.   It  ii  egpecteHy  — 
KnUriM  d  ear  Toe  Joints,  which  so  mar  the  ■yrometrv  of  u 
THOUSANDS  u*ve  been  CURED,  •'•me >  of  wnomj 

I  »»r "urvVeaiB  wahont.  being  able  to  k<  t  »el,ef  frora  *n~ 

I  A  TKIAL  of  u  BOX  i«  earnestly  solicited,  m  IXMj&IATt 1 
Sold  in  Boxes.  Js.  lid  ,  of  all  rhemists,  orp->st  free  for  14  t 

I     the Sole i  Makers.  Nl.  BEETHAM  A  SON,  Cht»m>at«,J 


The  B  M.  Oo.'s  Go  wis 
are  Unrivalled  t«r 
their  Superiority  of 
Manufacture,  8tyle, 

and  Value. 
PATTERNS 
POST 


I  Am  CO  PlitAHg  Whin,  a  i  OltCl  rOH  Paitvkn-  of  the  entirely  new  designs  in  C  tilles.  Ormped. 
LAUiCO)   and  Cicped  Mv  Novel  effect*   In  Stripes,  Loop  Yarns,  Check*,  Wavy,  and  other 

bnutiful  combinations.  Wool  Cueviots,  Marls.  Tweed*,  Vicuoas.  Cash meres.  M»*  ftv>*.  snd  Bei«*»s  in  all  Qualities  and 
Prices.     >»w  Printed  Delaines,  liftrly  productions.     The    COTTON    DREjS   GOODS  contain  every  ne«r 

deaUn  iuti  in   /.-pbyrs.   Printed  Sateens,  Surah*.  Prints.  Cambric*.  Gil*  tea*,   Flannelettes.  Musi  ns.  Ac. 

ANY   LENGTH   CUT    AT   MILL    PRICES.     Carriage  Paid  on  all  Orders  over  £1  in  Value. 
To»mm.lbr*tm.  RAWPK"  » K    CENTURY"'  SERIES  ar»  parous  and  perfectly  bjf  lente.  warranted  all  wool.  Past  Navy  Blue  i 
I IDKAL  (  lot  k*  10*  Dwl.es  Wear,    *•»   Send  For  the  New  Illustrated  I'rtce  List  and  Patterns,  Po.t  li 


PLEASE 


gw-w    M.aeK.  lue  iuk*i.  i  lutiij  Mir  Linnet   wear.     |w    oeuu  tut  un:  .m»  ma»iiaioii  •  iii-c  u 

Bradford  manufacturing  no. 


Ltd.,  DEPOT  N.K.. 

BRADFORD,  YORKSHIRE 


CAUTrON.-S~»  i 
Mar*  r.    a  I  1  Vt  tests*  « 


Reckitt's 
Blue. 

Refuse  All  Substitutes! 


MEMORY 


LOISETTE'S 
SYSTEM. 


(2)  A  CAMIUH  DU  I  UNIVERSITY  LECTURER fDr H  X.  Ingle.  M.A.)  was  "Im- 
pressed with  the  possibilities  u\  improvement,  to  memory  uhmh  the  lecture  ojian  up.  ' 
[i\  Adcnir*oie.-  R.  A.  I'rfOCTOR.  «l  Pyhslol  if  cal  and  scteuritle. -I>r.  ANDREW 
WIJLSOX  (April.  !*<».  We  agaiu  recommend  LoUette'a  System.  -Dr.  A.  WILSON 
I.TaJiuaxv.  lm»,.  fii  1  educate  nty  son  entirely  on  yotir  system.  There  is  more 
ingioaftraiaing  in  It  than  In  mauy  treaties  on  Philnsopbv.  Rev.  C.  E.  COCKiN<i. 
JLA.,  Oxdd.  (.">)  Thrue  Exains.  pasaed,~Rc\ .  R.  DEWE,  R.A.  Cam**.  (6)  '  he  appli- 
cations of  the  system  as  numerous  as  the  affairs  of  lif-.-Rev.  J.  AMOS,  M.A  ('amh. 
r7)  An  exoenpn  .  tr?iv«i|iin«  ro(r»paaj«»n.-f'oniniander  J  B.  HAVE.  RN.  (H)  Taught 
bv  correspondence.  In  three  weeks  I  uas  able  to  memorise  the  name*,  fcc.  of  more 
than  *'»»  men.- A.  W.  J  \  \i  I  rso.s,  Hajor,  B.8.C.  (ft  An  invigorating  physiological 
r*erdae.-A.  CARTER.  M.D.,  Ac. 

(10)  Invaluable.  —J.  H.  SCAIKE,  LL.B.,  Law  lecturer  at  KiSgA  College, 
London  (January.  1A9I). 

(11)  Tremendously  popular  in  0.\ford.  -  Tall  Mall  Gaiclle,  4th  February, 

%*  Prospectus  Post  Free  from  PROFESSOR  LOISETTE, 
37.  ^ew  Oxford  S'reet,  Condon. 


BORWICKs 
BAKING 
POWDER 


Be  careful  what  ] 

Do  not  be 
using  BAKING 
adulterated  i  ' 
INSIST  ON  I 

BORWIC 

Which   Is  M 
Alum  and  1 
Money  < 


THIS  a«fre»able  Compounl  Is 
hy  far  the  nnist  reliaO'e  + 
Blool  Purifying  M-d-r'ne 
••xtant.    Sl.LFHl  B   SH  I 
can  be  taken  with 
safety  hy  t  he  yuiifiL'-  i 
eat »»erson  a«well  ^ 
as  iivin-  most  rjt 
aicen.    It  Is 


rat  a  Salt; 
in  fact,  it  sup-  >g 
pliet  to  the 
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"LIFE  FROM  THE  DEAD." 

-MY  LIFE  SAVED." 

"I  AM  A  MIRACLE.** 

"ALL  WHO  KNEW  ME  AMAZED." 

Such  are  the  expressions  used  by  patients  relative  to  their 
Cases  of 

consumption 

CURED  BY  THE  TREATMENT  OP 

MR.  GEO.  T.  CONGREVE. 

Read  liis  Book  wON  CONSUMPTION,  <fcc.,"  which 
may  be  had,  post  free  for  One  Shilling,  troin  the  Author, 
Coombe  Lodge,  Peck  ham,  London,  S.E. ;  or  may  be  ordered 
of  any  Book  seller. 

CASE  OF  DISEASED    LUNGS  -FOLLOWING    ON  IN. 
FLUENZA  AND  PNEUMONIA -A  BO  IT  AGED  13. 

Last  June  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Phillips  (of  17,  8t.  G'eir 
Street,  Glasgow)  relative  to  hit  sod,  enclosing  also  a  reeommendatcry 
letter  irom  the  Rev.  Thomas  Martix,  B*p*  si  minister  of  the  tame  ch  j. 

The  illness  arose  as  a  sequel  to  the  epidemi*  so  widely  pre\ sot  S 
all  parts,  aod  which  assumes  so  man 7  forms  and  so  frequently  leaves 
its  track  some  lung  dU<M*e.   la  addition  to  a  harassing  ou<  ^h,  V 
was  expectoration  of  the  most  offensive  kind;  the  body  was  wa*4.tHfc  m 
there  were  pains  iu  front  and  back  of  both  luugs  ;  the  feet  ha-4  r 
to  swell,  and  the  swelling  was  increasing.  The  prospects «.  .*  h. 
were  unfavouraole  in  the  extreme. 

The  lad  soon  recovered  uuder  my  treatment,  making  tteadt  egress 
from  tbe  first  (as  various  letters  testify).  The  swelling  of  tbe  feet 
disappeared  ;  the  phlegm  become  a  simple  natural  mucus ;  t  *>»  cough 
gradually  ceased,  and  he  rapidly  regained  flesh  and  ttrengrh. 

In  the  next  letter  the  father  say  - :— "  God  lias  signally  blessed  your 
wonderful  remedy.  Make  what  reference  you  pease  to  tois  cr  je.  May 
you  be  spared  many  jean  for  a  great  biejsiog  to  the  human  race. 

I  have  just,  had  a  letter  (dated  Januf-v  24th)  In  which  Mr.  F*  t  lips 
writes : — "  Me  son  continues  well.  /  look  back  to  the  tune  wh  was 
nothing  hut  akin  and  bone,  and  thank  God  tor  your  treatment ;  '  he 

is  strong  and  hearty  and  better  than  /u  rwr  toas  in  his  life." 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Phillips  «rntt»  as  follows  :— "  It  ma  ,  lntc>«*  t 
you  to  knom  that  some  years  ago,  when  my  father  w*s  Baptist  minister 
at  Snailbeach,  he  recommended  Mr.  Howsox,  now  Baptist  minister  at 
Welshpool,  to  try  your  trettment,  and  wrote  t  •  you  for  medicine. 
Mr.  K.  could  sc  arcely  walk,  but  he  became  a  fiue,  stout  man  ;  I  hardly 
knew  him,  such  was  the  change." 
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BEST  AND  ONLY  SAKE  RELIABLE  PHOSPHORIC  CURB  for 
Brnin  Wreckage,  Sleeplessness.  Harassing  Dreams,  and  all  Disease « 
Conditions  ol  the  System  dependent  upon  the  Deficiency  of  the  Vital 
Force*.         It  Cures  l)>sj>epsia.  Lung  and  Heart  Disease, 

Cures  Kidney  and  Liver  Con) plaints. 

Checks  all  Wasting  of  the  Vital  Forces, 
From  whatever  cause  arising. 

DR-  LALOR'S  PHOSPHODYNE. 

The  EFFECT  of  this  Standard  Phosphoric  Remedy  in  Ner\  is  Debility 
and  iu  Kindred  Evils  is  immediate  and  permanent,  all  the  Miserable 
Feeling*  and  Dist'i  ssing  Svmptoms  disappearing  with  a  rapidity  that 
is  REALLY  MARVELLOUS. 

The  only  medicine  of  the  kind  or  name  award*!  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
at  the  Calcutta  Exhibition,  1*83-4.  THOUSANDS  of  unirapeechame 
Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  World.  Sold  in  bottles  at  4s.  6d., 
eent  free  per  Parcels  Poet  in  Great  Britain  on  receipt  of  P.O.  from 

DR.  LALOR'S  PHOSPHOOYNE 

LABORATORY,  HAMPoTBAD,  LONDON. 


Which  One? 


We  won't  stop  to  argue  that  Type-  Writers  are  indispensable  to  busy  men. 
You  know  thst  already.       Tou  are  thinking  only— 


There's  Only  One  it  yon  want  the  Best— 


Which  Onv? 

Granting  th*  truth  of  this  statemeut,  you  will  want  tbu  proofs.  We 
have  them.  We  ask  no  favours,  no  advantages.  We  freely  send  our 
Machines  on  trial.  We  court  and  invite  the  most  exacting  tests.  On 
this  basis  aVme  we  have  met  every  competitor,  and  to  day  our  Machines 
are  used  by  the  Government  Departments,  the  Bank  of  England,  London 
County  Council,  all  leading  Railway  Com  Denies,  the  pro  ninent  Life 
and  Fire  Insurance  Offices,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  the  most  conser- 
vative institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
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'wYe  aire,  by  SPECIAL  WARRANT,  MAKERS  to  I  We  RECEIVED  the  ONLY  GOLD  MEDaUawardedtoTypa-writi 
H.M.  the  QUEEN.  |        at  the  Edinburgh  (1890)  and  Jamaica.  <I89I)  Exhibition*. 

-We  have  an  interesting  Book  on  Type- writers.   Uh*\\  we  send  it?  s~~> 

12  &  14,  Qu^en  Victoria  Street.  London,  E.C.i  22,  Renfleld  Street,  Glasgow  L^AiTagbnts  IN  ALL  DISTBICTS. 
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From  Judy, 2 


THB  SPBOTBB  OF  TO-DAY. 


[April  13, 1802. 


May  2nd,  1892. 

Yesterday  Labour  celebrated  its  annual 
May  Day  at  J 


Home  and 
Abroad. 


festival.  The  demonstrations  on  the 
Continent  were  regarded  with  much  un- 
In  Italy  the  Government  prohibited  all 
gatherings  on  May  1st ;  and  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in 
Paris  and  Vienna,  the  executive  stood  ready  with 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery  to  confine  the  enthusiasm  of 


the  demonstrators  within  legal  limits.  In  London, 
the  day  being  fine,  there  was  a  great  muster  in  Hyde 
Park,  but  the  occasion  was  merely  interesting  as  a 
field-day  parade  of  an  army  which  has  practically 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  Our  people  only 
need  to  demonstrate  in  order  to  encourage  their  allies 
on  the  Continent.  Continental  competition  is  the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  leisure  coveted 
by  the  English  toiler,  and  the  May  Day  Festival  is  the 
most  effective  method  yet  devised  of  encouraging  our 
competitors  so  to  assimilate  the  conditions  of  industry 
as  to  render  it  possible  for  England  to  advance 
another  step  towards  humanising  Labour.  On  the 
Continent,  however,  there  are  many  millions  who 
regard  the  May  muster  in  a  very  different  light. 
"  For  the  third  time  the  International  mobilises  its 
battalions."  "  The  Bandit  of  Capital  will  perish  in 
shame  and  filth."  Such  were  the  terms  in  which  the 
wage  earners  of  Paris  were  adjured  by  their  executive 
committee  to  assemble  in  their  thousands,  and 
although  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  natural  desire 
to  make  the  bourgeoise  flesh  creep,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  such  exhortations  addressed  to  hungry  crowds 
might  easily  have  borne  bloody  fruit. 

The  "  For  lo !  '93  reappears  on  the  hori- 
Anarchlst  zon  ! "  The  centenary  of  the  Terror  is 
to  be  celebrated,  it  seems,  by  a,  feu  dejoie 
of  dynamite.  The  epidemic  of  explosive  crime  which 
affects  Europe  at  present  is  almost  as  mysterious  and 
universal  as  the  influenza.  Fortunately,  it  is  far  less 
fatal.  Thero  is  no  particular  reason  why  it  should 
have  burst  upon  us  just  at  this  moment.  Police  pre- 
cautions appear  to  be  as  useless  as  the  prophylactics 
against  the  fatal  sneeze  which  doubled  our  death- 
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Tate  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  it  will  probably 
pass  as  inscrutably  as  it  arrived.  It  is  notable  that 
the  country  most  severely  afflicted  with  the  criminal 
epidemic  is  France  ;  and  after  France,  Spain.  The 
outbreak  has,  apparently,  no  perceptible  relation  to 
forms  of  government  or  to  conditions  of  social  or 
economic  prosperity.  It  is  only  the  most  pronounced 
manifestation  of  popular  impatience,  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  a  tendency  visible  enough  even  in  English- 
speaking  lands,  where  we  are  apt  to  swear  at  large 
when  the  millennium  does  not  arrive  by  return  of 
post.  Impatience,  however,  without  explosives  can 
only  beat  its  head  against  the  wall.  With  explosives 
it  can  here  and  there  blow  a  hole  in  the  wall  and 
maim  or  murder  a  few  individuals.  But  when  the 
epidemic  has  passed  it  will  have  cost  fewer  lives  than 
the  eight  hundred  which  are  sacrificed  to  consumption 
every  year  in  the  British  Army.  Tuberculosis,  which 
slays  two  thousand  babies  every  year  in  Paris,  is  a 
far  deadlier  toe  than  dynamite. 

Not       Dynamite,  however,  affects  the  imagina- 
Anarchists.  tion.    These  high  explosives  are  cheap, 
but  Assassins.  nan(jv>  an(j  comparatively  new.  London 
omnibuses  kill  more  people  every  year  than  the 
assassins  have  killed  with  dynamite  since  it  was 


KAVACHOL. 


invented,  but  society  has  not  yet  learnt  to  regard  an 
Anarchist  with  the  composure  with  which  it  contem- 
plates the  approach  of  the  'bus.  In  Paris  a  series  of 
judiciously  planned  explosions  produced  a  maximum 
of  panic  with  a  minimum  of  death.  Ravachol,  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  criminal  conspiracy,  a  man  who 
was  first  a  libertino  and  then  a  murderer,  and  finally 
an  Anarchist  and  assassin,  has  been  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  while  his  comrades  celebrated  his 
conviction  by  blowing  up  the  restaurant  where  he 


was  arrested.  Very,  the  restaurant  keeper  who 
secured  Kavachol's  arrest,  had  his  leg  blown  off,  his 
wife  lost  her  reason,  and  two  customers  were  injured. 
The  assassins  threaten  to  slay  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
the  judge,  the  jurors,  and  all  who  assist  in  bringing 
them  to  justice.  Society,  for  the  moment  terrorised, 
reads  with  dismay  the  telegrams  arriving  every  day 
which  tell  of  explosions,  arrests,  incendiary  fires,  and 
stolen  dynamite.  Most  of  the  bombs  have  been 
exploded  in  Spain,  but  isolated  outrages  are  reported 
from  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany.  Particulars  are 
published  concerning  the  organisations  of  the  Anar- 
chists. They  have  four  groups  in  Paris,  the  Federa- 
tion, the  Anti-Patriots,  the  Cosmopolitans,  and  Inde- 
pendents ;  but  as  "  Anarchy  without  God  or  master  " 
is  their  common  watchword,  the  bonds  of  union  are 
but  slight.  Anarchist  organisation  seems  to  be  a 
brotherhood  with  no  bond  save  dynamite — which  is  a 
centrifugal  rather  than  a  centripetal  force. 

Society,    threatened    by    the  assassin, 

IsRem2SV"° retaliates  with  the  guill<>tine  and  the 
gallows.  Even  in  England  we  have  had 
our  Anarchists,  three  of  whom  have  been  despatched 
to  penal  servitude  from  the  Walsall  Assizes,  and  there 
is  a  press  prosecution  following  as  a  natural  corollary. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  instinctively  the  most 
advanced  States  resort  to  methods  of  repression  when 
the  danger  approaches  their  own  doors.  When 
dynamite  explodes  in  St.  Petersburg,  French  and 
English  journalists  moralise  complacently  upon  the 
natural  results  of  a  policy  of  repression,  and  assure 
the  Russian  Government  that  the  only  way  of  pre- 
venting such  crimes  is  to  liberate  the  press  and 
establish  parliamentary  government.  But  now,  with 
dynamite  domiciled  at  our  own  doorstep,  we  prosecute 
the  Commonweal,  and  the  French  Premier  has  declared 
that  the  Anarchist  crimes  are  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  liberty  accorded  to  the  press.  He  says  :  "  We 
are  suffering  for  the  faults  of  our  predecessors,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  allowed  everything  to  be 
said  and  done.  Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  pen  has 
prostituted  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  this  is  the  result." 
In  England  we  are  not  in  love  with  press  prosecu- 
tions, but  direct  incentives  to  kill  the  officers  of  the 
law  can  hardly  be  ignored  with  impunity. 

Against  actual  crime  and  red-handed 
^to^heT*1  criminals,  society  will  continue  to  wage 
Conscience.  more  or  less  successful  war  with  the  aid 
of  gendarmes  and  detectives.  But  gaols  and  gallows 
and  guillotines  are  but  miserable  substitutes  for  the 
all-pervading  sense  of  moral  obligation  to  God  and  man 
which,  even  for  mere  police  purposes,  was  worth  all 
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"the  tithes  lavished  upon  the  Church.  It  may  be  replied 
"that  the  Church  failed,  even  when  its  power  was  the 
.greatest,  as  signally  in  the  repression  of  crime  as  in 
the  regeneration  of  society,  but  no  one  can  deny 
the  immense  restraining  force  which  religion  has 
-exercised  upon  the  passions  of  men.  Yet,  instead  of 
welcoming  its  services,  there  are  many  philosophers 
■who,  even  when  confronted  with  the  consequences 
-of  the  decay  of  the  moral  sense  and  the  extinction  of 
the  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul  after  death,  seem 
to  desire  nothing  so  much  as  still  further  to  silence 
the  voice  of  conscience,  as  expressed  through  the 
■Christian  pulpit.  M.  Renan  ridicules  the  Pope  for 
.his  well-meant  attempt  to  make  the  Church  once 
more  a  potent  force  in  the  affairs  of  man,  and  the 
French  Government  issues  circulars  of  denunciation 
•and  of  protest  against  those  brave  priests  who  have 
attempted  to  teach  from  their  pulpits  the  Christian 
-conception  of  politics  and  society.  To  preach  political 
sermons  is  to  provoke  disorder  in  the  Church. 
Therefore,  the  priests  must  be  gagged,  so  that  there 
may  be  peace  and  silence  in  the  sanctuary.  M.  Renan 
And  the  Republicans  are  sacrificing  the  life  of  the 
■Church  to  its  clothes.  Ceremonial  may  be  very 
stately  and  impressive  and  mystic,  but  it  was  not 
ceremonial  that  civilised  Europe  and  established  the 
Pope  in  the  City  of  the  Caesars.  It  was  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching  emphasized  by  the  martyrdom  of  the 
preacher  that  did  that,  and  if  society  is  to  be  Chris- 
tianized once  more  it  will  not  be  by  the  pomp  of 
*he  altar  but  by  the  preaching  of  the  pulpit. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about 

The 

Paralysis  of  miracles  if  the  sacred  thirst  for  martyr - 
the  Church.  dom  has  ^  Qut  from  the  Churcn  ?  In 

France  the  State  gags  the  Church,  in  England  the 
Church  sometimes  seems  too  dead  even  to  need 
.gagging.  Take  for  instance  that  insane  instance  of 
social  war  that  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close  on 
Tyneside.  For  three  long  weary  months  20,000 
workmen  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  one  of  the 
most  trivial  disputes.  Two  trades'  unions,  the 
Engineers  and  Plumbers,  could  not  agree  as  to 
whether  a  certain  description  of  work — say^the  fixing 
of  a  2  in.  or  2£  in.  pipe  on  board  ship — should  belong 
to  the  engineers  or  the  plumbers.  Therefore  they 
paralysed  the  engineering  trade  for  twelve  weeks, 
entailed  a  loss  on  the  district  of  £500,000,  and  after 
entailing  immense  misery  on  the  labouring  com- 
munity ultimately  agreed  to  settle  the  question  by 
arbitration,  which  they  might  just  as  well  have 
agreed  to  at  the  first.  A  more  wicked  and  wanton 
abuse  of  power  never  called  for  the  censure  of  any 
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body  which  professes  to  be  the  exponent  of  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community.  But  neither  at  the 
beginning,  during  its  course,  nor  at  its  close  did 
the  Church  of  Newcastle  even  attemrt  to  bring 
home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  com- 
munity its  conviction  that  the  disputants  were  sinning 
against  God  and  man,  and  deserving  of  the  severest 
reprobation.  There  is  a  Religious  Conference  at  New- 
castle representing  all  the  Churches,  but  it  appears 
to  have  shirked  all  intervention.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing diocese  of  Durham,  industry  is  paralysed,  and 
thousands  are  starving ;  but  the  Church,  whether 
established  or  non-established,  seems  to  have  decided 
that  it  cannot  do  more  than  mumble  platitudes  and 
wring  its  hands  in  unavailing  despair.  Mr.  Burt  has 
spoken  out,  but  Mr.  Burt  spoke  as  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Miners,  Union.  How  is  it  that  the 
Christian  Church,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  not  avail- 
able as  an  effective  force,  even  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Burt?  The  most 
important  question  affecting  the  progress  of  the 
world  is  whether  the  Christian  Church  can  ever  again 
become  the  exponent  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  practical  work  of  to-day,  or  whether 
the  human  conscience  must  be  provided  with  another 
speaking  apparatus.  Judging  from  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  Durham  and  Tyneside  the  Church  is  willing 
to  allow  judgment  to  be  given  against  her  by  default. 

Is  there  To  get  the  Church  of  God  once  more  into 
Refigious  working  order  as  a  living  factor  in  the 
Revival?  midst  of  human  society — that,  indeed,  is 
the  most  important  piece  of  work  to  which  any  one 
can  address  our  attention.  But  when  any  attempt 
is  made  to  secure  the  union  of  religious  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectively  carrying  out  the  work  of 
the  Church,  if  only  it  is  in  the  prevention  of  the 
election  of  scoundrels  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  the  presentation  of  some  worthy  ideal 
of  Christian  politics  to  the  electors,  where  do 
we  find  any  help  ?  Not,  it  is  sad  to  say,  from  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops;  The  very  conception  of  a 
national  religion  seems  to  have  perished  from  the 
National  Church,  except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as 
national  religion  means  tithes.  The  May  meetings, 
which  are  now  in  full  swing,  are  a  more  hopeful 
sign.  The  centenary  of  missions  seems  to  have 
brought  an  access  of  liberality  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  missionary  cause  which  was  much 
needed.  Every  missionary  embodies  a  conception  of 
social  religion  which  is  too  often  foreign  to  the 
Churches  which  put  him  in  the  field.  When  our 
Church  at  home  will  grapple  with  a  strike  or  lock-out 
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as  missionaries  grapple  with  inter-tribal  wars,  a  Bishop 
may  now  and  then  get  stoned,  but  the  blood  of  the 
martyr  will  be  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

The  Empire  of  the  Church,  like  the 
WChurcha  Empire  of  our  Queen,  can  only  be  kept 
Militant,  together  by  a  constant  and  what  may 
be  called  instinctive  readiness  to  take  frightful 
risks  without  even  calculating  the  cost.  Last 
month  we  have  been  thrilled  by  three  stories  of 
heroic  adventure  on  the  part  of  young  officers  in  tie 
field  on  the  Indian  and  Burmese  frontiers.  An 
English  lad  in  command  of  a  handful  of  Ghoorkhas 
fought  his  way  through  a  jungle  against  the  vigor- 
rous  opposition  of  enemies  ten  times  as  numerous, 
storming  stockade  after  stockade,  and  fording  river 
after  river,  and  at  last  winning  his  way,  as  by  a 
miracle,  to  the  English  outpost  with  his  convoy  of 
rum.  Another  officer,  in  the  operations  on  the  hills 
of  Cashmere,  first  packed  his  gun-cotton  slabs  under 
stones  at  the  foot  of  the  gate  of  the  fort  of  Nilt,  and 
then,  under  hail  of  bullets,  went  back  when  the  fuse  had 
gone  out,  relit  it  and  blew  up  the  gate.  And  a  third, 
Lieut.  Manners-Smith  and  his  men,  scaled  an  almost 
perpendicular  cliff  1,200  ft.  high  in  order  to  storm  a 
Nagur  stronghold  at  the  summit,  and  did  it  under 
volleys  of  firearms  and  a  rushing  avalanche  of 
rocks  let  loose  from  above.  All  these  were  more  or 
less  mad  enterprises,  the  odds  being  heavy  against 
success  in  every  case.  But  it  was  just  by  such  mad 
enterprises  that  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  tamed 
the  barbarians  who  overturned  the  Roman  Empire 
and  made  Europe  Christian.  And  until  the  Church 
militant  brings  to  our  social  feuds  the  same  magnifi- 
cent recklessness  which  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  real 
warfare,  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  likely  to 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
Arbitration  than  war,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
with  English-speaking  race  on  both  sides  of 
America.  ^  Atlantic  will  proceed  after  the  Behring 
Sea  arbitration,  which  has  been  finally  agreed  upon, 
but  which  will  not  be  over  before  October  or  Novem- 
ber, to  put  the  relations  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Republic  on  a  legal  footing.  President  Harrison 
recently  referred  to  the  arbitration  as  a  law  suit,  and 
the  phrase  is  suggestive.  But  if  litigants  had  to 
improvise  a  tribunal  before  they  could  get  their  case 
tried  the  chances  of  legal  settlements  would  be  small 
indeed.  What  is  wanted  is  first  that  England  and 
America  should  agree  to  refer  all  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  then  to  proceed  to  constitute  a  supreme 
international  tribunal,  probably  by  delegation  from 


the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  that  would  take  all  disputed 
business  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  referring  disputes  to  a 
tribunal  are  increased  twenty-fold  when  you  have  to 
agree  to  construct  the  tribunal  before  you  can  send 
the  case  to  arbitration. 


SIB  GEORGE  BADBN  POWBLL. 
Behring  Sea  Commissioner. 
(f  rom  a  Photograph  by  James  Russell  and  ions.) 

The  Dominion  House  of  Commons  has 
tions  with  passed  a  resolution,  after  a  long  diseus- 
the  Colonies.  g-on^  ^y  ninety-eight  to  sixty-four  votes, 
in  favour  of  a  scheme  of  reciprocal  trade  relations 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  meaning  of  this 
resolution  is  that  if  England  will  put  a  differential 
duty  on  non-Canadian  goods,  Canada  on  her  part 
will  reduce  her  duties  on  British  manufactures.  One 
disadvantage  of  this  proposal  is  that  there  are  seven 
times  as  many  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
there  are  in  the  Dominion,  and  so  the  proposed 
arrangement  is  hardly  fair.  Then,  again,  Canada  to 
discriminate  would  only  have  to  take  duties  off 
whereas  we  should  have  to  put  them  on,  which  is 
always  more  difficult.  We  are  also  trammelled  by 
the  treaties  of  commerce  with  Germany  and  Belgium * 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  arrangement 
being  entered  into  unless  it  is  pressed  by  the  other 
Colonies,  and  even  then  only  when  it  takes  the  shape 
of  a  suggestion  that  all  imports  from  countries  not  con- 
tributing directly  to  the  Imperial  defence  shall  be 
charged  Navy  dues.  We  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
burden  of  policing  the  seas,  and  there  could  be  no 
hardship  or  violation  of  free  trade  if  we  charged  a 
police  rate  on  all  goods  crossing  the  sea,  excepting 
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•when  they  came  from  colonies  which  contributed 
directly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy  and  its  coal- 
ing stations.  It  is  only  by  this  road  that  the  ideal 
■of  the  Empire  Trade  League  will  be  reached. 

.  .  The  Canadian  suggestion  should  be 
Empire  receive<^  Wltn  respectful  consideration.  It 
is  probably  the  last  effort  that  will  be 
made  to  keep  the  Dominion  out  of  the  American 
JZollverein.  Whether  such  differential  duties  would 
increase  trade  or  cement  the  bonds  of  Empire  is 
a  matter  on  which  opinions  differ.  The  reciprocity 
policy  of  Mr.  Blaine  does  not  seem  to  have  promoted 
trade  with  the  South  American  republics.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  it  not  for  the  Customs  Union  of  the 
"United  States,  the  Federal  Union  itself  would  be  impos- 
sible. The  real  crux  will  come  when  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  having  absorbed  Canada  in  its  Zoll- 
verein, makes  overtures  to  South  Africa  and  Australia. 
We  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  with  disintegration  or 
race  alliance.  The  spectacle  that  is  afforded  us  by  the 
-disintegration  of  Brazil  does  not  incline  us  to  favour 
the  former  alternative.  Last  month  the  southern 
seventh  of  Brazil,  hitherto  known  as  the  province  of 
3Iatto  Grosso,  broke  itself  off  from  Brazil  and 
proclaimed  itself  an  independent  State,  with 
the  title  of  Republica  Transatlantica.  When  it 
hoisted  its  new  national  flag  of  blue  green  with  a 
yellow  star  in  the  centre  it  cut  Brazil  off  from 
Paraguay  and  the  River  Plate.  The  Positivists  who 
inspire  the  policy  of  the  Brazilian  Republic  are 
advocates  of  disintegration.  Our  statesmen  are  not 
Positivists,  but  for  many  years  some  of  them  seemed 
to  regard  the  break-up  of  the  British  Empire  as 
desirable  rather  than  otherwise. 

¥  .  _  To-day  no  one  speaks  of  the  secession  of 
Lorn  Beacons-        /  r 

Home  Rule  co^onies  118  °^ner  than  a  misfortune,  and 
there  are  many  who  would  go  to  almost 
any  length  to  unite  the  English-speaking  common- 
wealths in  permanent  alliance.  Even  those  who  are 
most  anxious  to  secure  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  are  care- 
ful to  explain  that  they  decentralise  only  in  order  more 
•effectively  to  unite.  Lord  Spencer,  who  is  one  of  the 
•chief  of  these  decentralising  Imperialists,  last  month 
exhumed  an  opportune  observation  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's,  which  had  somewhat  strangely  escaped  attention. 
^Talking  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  the  American  Minister  in 
1877,  Lord  Beaconsfield  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule  on  the  Federal  principle.  He  said  that 
lie  would  place  Ireland,  in  the  main,  in  a  similar  re- 
lation to  the  Imperial  Government  to  that  New  York 
liolds  towards  the  Federal  Government.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  said :  "  The  fear  that  many  express  lest 


in  that  case  Ireland  should  become  ina\ 
consider  groundless.   Your  Civil  war  has  set. 
Even  several  states  combined  could  not  ma; 
confederacy  outside  the  Union."    Primrose  Da% 
celebrated  in  the  usual  way  on  the  19th  of  April  .V  It 
would  be  well  if  the  primrose  wearers  took  to  heart 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  saying  about  Home  Rule. 

The  greatest  advocate  of  what  may  be 
mrLendonS  described  as  American  Home  Rule  as  the 

clue  to  the  solution  of  our  Impeial  diffi- 
culties has  just  made  a  flying  visit  to  London.  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
occasional  twinge  in  the  neck,  has  quite  recovered 
from  his  fall,  spent  Easter  in  London,  and  is  already 
wrell  on  his  way  back  to  Cape  Town.  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  in  capital  spirits  about  Mashonaland.  The  tele- 
graph has  already  been  carried  up  to  the  Zambesi. 
The  country  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  everything 
was  going  well.  From  an  Imperial  point  of  view 
nothing  could  have  been  more  successful  than  the 
occupation  of  the  country,  and  from  a  financial  point 
of  view — well,  shareholders  could  wait.  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  opening  up  of 
Bechuanaland  by  a  more  rational  distribution  of  the 
money  voted  annually  for  the  Bechuanaland  police  ; 
he  thinks  he  has  solved  the  franchise  difficulty  by 
a  compromise ;  and  altogether  is  very  hopeful 
about  his  end  of  Africa.,  But  that  makes  him 
all  the  more  angry  with  those  who  talk  glibly 
about  evacuating  the  other  end  of  the  Continent 
towards  which  he  is  pushing  forward  with  all  speed 
down  the  lakes.  If  Gordon  had  but  been  relieved  in 
time  the  telegraph  line  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town 
might  have  been  completed  in  twelve  months.  Even 
now  it  may  be  open  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
But  if  Egypt  is  evacuated  ! 

There  is  fortunately  not  the  least  likeli- 
Egypt.    hood  of  Egypt  being  evacuated.  We 

shall  go  when  we  have  done  our  work 
and  when  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  our 
going  will  not  be  the  signal  for  undoing  all  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  since  Tel-el -Kebir. 
How  far  we  are  from  any  assurance  on  that  point 
can  be  proved  by  pointing  to  the  difficulty  with  which 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  to  deal  last  month.  In  the 
firman  appointing  the  new  Khedive  the  Sultan  had 
taken  pains  to  vary  the  form  so  as  to  have  been  free 
to  re-annex  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  to  Turkey.  This 
little  game  was  exposed  and  frustrated  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  Resident.  If  we  had  not  been  on  the 
spot  the  question  of  Sinai  might  easily  have  disturbed 
the  peace  of  nations.    Fortunately  there  is  no  likeli- 
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hood  of  our  being  intrigued,  or  cajoled,  or  bullied  out 
of  the  position  which  we  now  hold.  We  have  just 
appointed  a  new  Sirdar,  and  it  is  well  understood  in 


COT.ONEL  KITCHENER. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Bastana.) 

Egypt  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  Downing  Street 
will  make  no  change  in  the  status  quo  at  Cairo. 

There  is  not  a  power  in  Europe  but  is 
FSpicLIn  wel1  Pleased4  that  we  should  continue  to 
exercise  our  civilising  and  pacifying 
sovereignty  over  the  Nile  valley  —  with  the  ex- 
ception of  France.  To  propitiate  France  we  have 
sacrificed  our  position  in  Madagascar,  and  abstained 
from  pressing  the  interests  of  our  colonists  in  New- 
foundland. The  French  Bourse  would  be  convulsed 
if  we,  in  serious  earnest,  threatened  to  leave  Egypt — 
a  contingency  which,  fortunately,  need  not  even  be 
discussed.  The  French  have  on  their  hands,  on  the 
other  side  of  Africa,  a  troublesome  little  war  with 
the  King  of  Dahomey.  They  hold  two  small  coast  towns, 
Kotonowand  Porto  Novo,  over  both  of  which  Dahomey 
professes  to  claim  sovereignty.  The  King  has  raided 
Porto  Novo,  and  made  numerous  prisoners,  who  will 
probably  be  massacred  Dahomey  fashion.  The  King 
has  set  the  French  at  defiance,  and  threatens  to 
attack  with  14,000  men  armed  with  rifles  and 
supported  by  six  pieces  of  artillery.  The  French  are 
outnumbered,  but  they  have  the  sea  and  all  civilization 
at  their  back,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Daho- 
means  will  venture  seriously  to  attack  a  fortified 
town.  Sooner  or  later  Dahomey  will  share  the  fate  of 
Ashantee,  but  the  French  naturally  wish  to  postpone 
the  inevitable  campaign. 

Mr.  Dibbs,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Australians.  South  Wales,  is  coming  to  London  on  a 

visit.     In  Victoria,  the  Ministry  has 
©merged  from  the  ordeal  of  a  General  Election, 


strengthened,  while  the  Labour  leaders  have  been* 
badly  beaten,  only  eleven  out  of  thirty  of 
their  candidates  being  returned.  The  most 
important  news  from  Australia  is  the  decision 
of  the  Queensland  Government  to  reverse  the 
policy  to  which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  hitherto  been 
committed,  and  reintroduce  Kanaka  labour  into  the- 
semi-tropical  sugar  plantations.  Each  colony  has,  of 
course,  a  right  to  settle  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  wayr 
and  no  one  will  interfere  with  Queensland,  whatever 
she  does.  But  the  decision  to  introduce  the  South 
Sea  labourer  into  Queensland  has  been1  hailed  both  at 
home  and  in  the  other  colonies  with  sincere  regret. 
It  gives  up  the  ideal  of  Australia  for  the  whites,  and 
it  re-establishos  Blackbirding.  It  may  be  inevitable,, 
but  if  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir  Samuel 
will  go  into  the  Blackbirding  business  himself. 
All  labour  recruiting  should  be  forbidden,  except 
to  Government  vessels,  the  captain  and  crew  of  which 
should  be  answerable  directly  to  the  Government 
which  employed  them  and  none  of  whom  should  profit 
to  the  extent  of  a  single  sixpence  by  the  recruiting 
of  the  natives.  The  business  is  far  too  near  akin  to 
slave-trading  to  be  entrusted  to  any  except  those  who- 
have  no  personal  interest  to  serve  in  straining  or 
evading  the  law,  and  who  are  personally  responsible  f  or 
its  rigorous  enforcement. 

The  interest  in  crime,  especially  in  phe- 
Deemin*.  nomenal  crime,  has  been  curiously  illus- 
trated last  month  by  the  copious  telegrams, 
which  have  been  despatched  from  Melbourne  concern- 
ing the  criminal,  Deeming,  who  is  accused  of  a  series- 


F.  DEEMING. 

of  murders  of  unusual  atrocity.  It  is  hardly  too- 
much  to  say  that  no  event,  or  series  of  events,  in  the> 
whole  history  of  the  Australasian  Commonwealth 
has  been  chronicled  as  minutely  and  at  such  an 
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immense  cost  for  telegraphy  as  the  evidence  in 
the  trial  of  Deeming.  So  far  as  the  case  has  pro- 
ceeded the  only  permanent  interest  about  the  trial  is 
the  suggestion  of  the  defence  that  Deeming  was  the 
victim  of  some  homicidal  impression.  The  spirit  of 
his  mother,  it  is  said,  haunted  him  continually,  urging 
him  to  kill  his  wives.  This  may  be  mere  lying  on  his 
part,  or  there  may  be  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain 

3 renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  delusions  of  this 
If  it  could  ever  be  proved  that  Deeming  had 
aypnotised,  and  that  his  hypnotist  had  conveyed 
m  this  homicidal  suggestion  that  would  be 
interesting  indeed.  But  so  far  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  Deeming  was  other  than  a  man  who 
thought  he  could  kill  without  being  found  out,  and  so 
got  into  the  habit  of  killing,  on  the  same  principle 
that  a  man-eating  tiger,  once  it  has  started,  never  loses 
its  appetite  for  human  flesh. 

Another  notable  criminal,  whose  trial  has 
Montagu    exc^te<^   widespread    interest,    is  Mrs. 

Montagu.  This  lady,  the  wife  of  a 
•country  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  did  one 
-of  her  children  to  death  by  tying  it  up  naked  in  a 
-dark  closet  for  several  hours,  and  was  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  for  twelve  months  for  the  deed.  The 
•evidence  brought  before  the  grand  jury,  but  not, 
unfortunately,  brought  before  the  Court,  revealed  a 
horrible  state  of  things  in  this  country  gentleman's 
house.  The  facts,  says  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Waugh, 
whose  Society  prepared  the  evidence  on  which  Mrs. 
Montagu  was  convicted — 

included  continuous  and  inhuman  cruelty  to  four  children, 
the  four  younger  children,  including  the  little  dead  girl 
— bruises  on  them  from  head  to  foot;  their  beatings  and 
screamings,  heard  in  Mrs.  Montagu's  bedroom,  where 
her  cruelties  were  generally  inflicted,  and  cries  of  "  Oh, 
-don't  mother,  don't ! "  swollen  hands ;  cuts  on  face,  and 
head,  and  feet;  confinement  and  fastening  in  dark 
•closet  for  long  periods  without  food,  and  sometimes 
without  clothing;  sometimes  made  to  walk  barefooted 
on  the  terrace  outside  the  house ;  tied  to  a  tree ;  made  to 
stand  for  long  periods  in  the  hall ;  dragged  along  head 
downwards;  bodies  looking  as  if  scourged  ;  clothing  and 
bedding  saturated  with  blood ;  bath  sponges  covered  with 
blood ;  made  to  wash  and  dress  themselves,  and  punished 
for  defects  in  the  doing  of  it ;  had  tasks  imposed  upon 
them  which  were  degrading  to  children  in  their  position, 
and  almost  impossible  at  their  age;  were  deprived  of 
food  for  merest  trifles ;  'ricked  across  the  stable ;  hands 
put  upon  hot  pipes  in  sta  ble,  etc. 

Mrs.  Montagu,  howevar,  acted  from  "  a  sense  of 
<luty,M  and  this  [fiend  of  z  mother  was  recommended 
to  mercy,  and  is  now  exeirpted  from  wearing  the 
prison  clothes  which  were  ruthlessly  thrust  upon 
William  O'Brien.  When  she  comes  out  she  will  be 
fcee  to  resume  her  course  of  domesfic  discipline  upon 


her  starving  children.  But  if  there  is  another  death 
she  should  be  hanged,  and  her  husband  next  time 
should  also  be  placed  in  the  dock. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  there  is  nob 
^AffSrs**1  much  to  report,  save  that  the  farce  of  the 
Russo-French  alliance  is  now  admitted 
to  be  a  mere  delusion  even  by  the  French.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  irresistible  force  of  things  is  compelling  men 
to  see  that  the  Tzar  is  no  enemy  of  Germany,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  the  old  relations  between 
Russia  and  Germany  are  not  re-established.  The 
Tzar  has  his  hands  full  at  home.  The  famine,  which 
at  last  seems  to  have  been  got  under  control,  has 
made  shipwreck  of  Russian  finances.  There  is  a  large 
deficit,  and,  worse  than  that,  M.  Wischnegradsky, 
the  ablest  of  Russian  Ministers,  has  broken  down 
from  sheer  overwork.  M.  Giers  is  also  hopelessly 
invalided.  In  Germany,  Bismarck's  birthday  has 
been  celebrated  with  unusual  heartiness,  but  although 
the  old  Chancellor  may  be  a  reserve  force  he  is 
not  likely  to  come  to  the  front  so  long  as  the  Kaiser 
lives.  How  long  that  may  be  or  how  short  a  time  it 
may  be  no  one  even  ventures  to  speculate.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  for  nearly  a  whole  month 
William  II.  has  done  nothing  and  said  nothing  to 
compel  people  to  remember  that  he  is  still  at  the  helm, 

The  No  one  knows  exactly  how  or  why,  but 
Dissolution  of  there  is  no  longer  such  eagerness  for  a 
Parliament,  dissolution  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  even  professes  indifference  if  the 
dissolution  should  be  put  off  till  next  year.  All 
talk  of  an  immediate  dissolution  has  ceased.  July  or 
September  are  now  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  dates 
when  the  constituencies  will  be  appealed  to.  There 
is  only  one  reason  in  favour  of  postponing  the  General 
Election  till  next  year,  and  that  is  that  on  January  1st 
the  new  register  would  come  into  force.  As  this 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Liberals  rather  than  to 
the  Tories,  it  cannot  be  counted  on  as  adding  to  the 
probabilities  of  a  January  election.  Ministers  will 
probably  carry  the  Session  through  to  its  close,  and 
take  the  election  as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible. 
At  present  Unionist  candidates  are  wanted  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  constituencies,  and  Home 
Rule  candidates  in  ninety-nine,  but  in  eleven  con- 
stituencies there  is  more  than  one  Home  Ruler  in 
the  field. 

pPOgrws  Tho  Small  Holdings  Bill  has  not  been 
of       altered  to  any  extent   in  its  passage 

Business,  through  the  House  of  Commons.  No 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill,  which  has  failed  to  excite  any 
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enthusiasm.  The  Bill  making  bastardy  and  adultery 
ipso  facto  vacate  any  living  held  by  the  offender  has 
been  read  a  second  time.  It  might  with  advantage 
be  applied  to  M.P.s  as  well  as  to  parsons.  Other 
Ministerial  Bills  hang  fire.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  not  yet 
introduced  his  Bill  dealing  with  casual  wards,  nor 
have  we  yet  heard  officially  of  the  proposed  Royal 
Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform.  Mr.  Goschen 
has  introduced  his  Budget :  a  very  dull  affair,  with 
no  surplus  to  speak  of.  He  estimates  income  at 
£90,477,000,  expenditure  at  £90,233,000,  and  so 
leaves  taxation  as  it  is.  Trade  is  stationary.  Our 
foieign  trade  in  1891  was  £745,000,000,  a  falling 
off  of  £4,000,000  upon  the  figures  of  1890,  but  as 
it  stood  at  £697,000,000  in  1880,  when  prices  were 
10  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  to-day,  this  is  not 
so  bad.  The  tendency,  however,  is  downwards,  and 
the  inevitable  reductions  of  wages  will  not  be  arranged 
without  friction. 

Parliamen-  ^wo  llota^e  events  occurred  in  the  House 

tary      of  Commons.     The  Cambrian  Railway 
Incidents. 

Company  having  dismissed  one  of  their 
employes  for  having  given  evidence  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  which  the  directors  seem  to 
have  imagined  was  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  the 


MR.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN. 
(  from  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  Callier*  New  Street.  Birmingham.) 

directors  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
and  solemnly  censured  by  the  Speaker  by  order  of 
the  House.  The  other  notable  parliamentary 
incident  was  the  debate  on  the  duration  of 
Parliaments.  A  resolution,  moved  by  Sir  W. 
Foster,  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act  and  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of 
Parliaments,  was  rejected  by   188  to  142.  The 


Liberals  are  in  a  difficulty  on  the  question.  They* 
object  to  the  seven  years  term ;  they  admit  three 
years  is  too  short,  but  they  have  not  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  how  long  Parliament  should  actually  sit. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  drags  its  slow 
length  along.  Lord  Wantage's  Committee  on  the 
Army  has  officially  confirmed  the  justice  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster's  indictment  of  our  system  of  recruit- 
ing. Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  entered  the  House 
to  reinforce  his  father's  party.  Nothing  particular 
has  occurred  in  relation  to  the  Irish  Question.  The 
two  factions  show  no  sign  of  coalescing,  and  Australia 
has  intimated  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  had  better 
not  attempt  a  collection  tour  abroad  until  the  Irish 
settle  their  differences  at  home.  Why  they  should 
persist  in  a  schism  which  lost  its  raison  oVetre  when 
Mr.  Parnell  died  passes  the  wit  of  the  Saxon  to 
divine.    It  is  simply  suicidal. 

The  chief  political  interest  of  April  centred 
Suff?ageS   on  tue  question  of  Woman's  Suffrage. 

The  Woman's  Liberal  Federation — a  body 
originally  brought  into  being  with  somewhat  ill  grace 
by  the  Liberal  party  in  order  to  furnish  the  Liberals, 
with  an  Amazonian  contingent  which  could  meet  the 
Primrose  League  on  its  own  ground,  was  at  first 
intended  to  be  simply  and  solely  an  electioneering 
agency  for  the  party.  The  women  were  to  help  the 
Liberal  party ;  they  were  in  no  case  to  help  them- 
selves. The  fact  that  they  might  some  day  consider 
that  women  had  interests  that  were  worth  helping 
does  not  seem  to  have  dawned  upon  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Federation.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who* 
is  absolutely  innocent  of  all  political  aspirations 
that  are  not  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  her 
husband,  was  made  president,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  was  packed  with  ladies  whose  lords  had 
been  Cabinet  Ministers  and  who  were  naturally 
anxious  to  be  Cabinet  Ministers  again.  For  a 
time  all  went  well.  But  after  awhile,  when  branch 
associations  began  to  be  formed  in  the  constituencies, 
the  voice  of  the  political  woman  began  to  be 
heard  in  the  land.  There  was  some  commotion 
at  first  in  official  quarters,  but  the  women  grew  so 
self-assertive,  that  after  some  more  or  less  smart 
disputing,  the  Federation,  at  its  annual  meeting,  was. 
allowed  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Woman's 
Suffrage.  This,  however,  did  not  content  the  more 
progressive  members.  The  new  branches  wished  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  they  meant  to  have  the  vote. 
The  constitution  of  the  Federation  declared  that  it 
sought  among  other  objects  political  justice  for  women, 
but  the  reactionary  ladies,  who  persisted  that  the 
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sole  object  of  the  Federation  was  to  put  their 
husbands  back  into  Downing  Street,  scouted  the  idea 
that  political  justice  included  the  concession  of  the 
franchise.  So  it  became  necessary  to  affirm  this  in 
good  set  terms  by  defining  political  justice  as  including 
the  franchise. 

The  Progressive  ladies  organised  their 
*  TteaSp1  *  ^ orces>  coun^ed  UP  the  votes  they  could 

rely  upon,  and  then  proclaimed  their 
determination  to  elect  a  new  executive  and  to  define 
the  objects  of  the  Federation  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
to  all  men  that  the  Federation  was  sound  on  the 
suffrage.  The  wives  of  the  ex-Ministers  took  alarm, 
and  finding  that  they  were  certain  to  be  beaten, 
declared  they  would  not  play  any  longer,  and  resigned 
in  high  dudgeon.  As  no  one  cared  whether  they 
played  or  not,  they  endeavoured  to  induce  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone to  follow  their  example.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was 
president,  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  wife. 
Officially,  and  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  she 
counted  for  a  good  deal.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
fierce  contest  took  place  over  the  body  of  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, which  at  one  time  threatened  to  have  serious 
results  for  the  Liberal  party. 

When  affairs  were  in  this  pass,  it  occurred 

stone's     to  two  men  whose  influence  in  the  counsels 
Pamphlet.  ^  ^  jg  ev^  an(j  nof.  g0Q(j  tnat  ft 

good  opportunity  had  arisen  for  definitely  committing 
the  Liberal  party  against  Woman's  Suffrage.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  induced,  by  what  persuasion  I  know 
not,  to  write  a  letter  against  Woman's  Suffrage  which, 
taken  together  with  the  expected  resignation  of  his 
wife,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  making  advocacy 
of  Woman's  Suffrage  seem  treason  to  the  Gladstonian 
party.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  cause  of  justice, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  was  so  weak  that  it  strengthened 
the  cause  against  which  it  was  launched.  It  was 
useful  in  strengthening  the  advanced  wing  Of  the 
women's  party  by  asserting  the  justice  of  the  claim  of 
married  women  to  the  vote,  and  of  any  Women  to 
be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  whom  the  electors 
might  choose  to  represent  them.  But  it  was  specially 
useful  as  a  challenge  to  women  to  prove  that  they  were 
really  in  earnest  about  being  admitted  within  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution.  Of  course,  after  this  no 
member  of  the  Woman's  Liberal  Federation  who 
believed  in  Woman's  Suffrage  could  possibly  shrink 
from  taking  one  of  the  few  opportunities  allowed  her 
for  expressing  her  conviction.  Mrs.  Gladstone  could 
not  resign  because  the  delegates  of  the  branch 


associations  accepted  Tier  husband's  challenge.  So  the 
intrigue  of  the  evil  men  came  to  naught.  The 
women  who  were  merely  wives  of  would-be  Ministers, 
have  disappeared  into  their  husband's  arms ;  their 
places  will  be  taken  by  women  who  bring  some  con- 
science and  conviction  to  their  work.  Henceforth  no- 
one  will  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  determination  of 
Liberal  women  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship. 

Over  Sir  A.  Rollit's  proposal  to  admit 
MP  DebutUr  S  a^  women  on  tne  municipal  to  the  parlia- 
mentary register  there  was  a  brisk 
debate,  in  which  various  Liberal  leaders  made  speeches 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Tories  before  Mr. 
Disraeli  educated  his  party.  Substitute  working  man 
for  woman  and  you  have  the  identical  speeches  with 
which  the  Conservatives  and  Adullamites  resisted  the 
enfranchisement  first  of  the  artisan  and  then  of  the 
agricultural  labourer.  The  only  important  speech  in 
the  debate  was  Mr.  Balfour's.  The  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  distinguished  himself  by  a 
declaration,  clear  and  explicit,  in  favour  of  Woman 
Suffrage.  After  he  had  spoken  the  House  divided. 
Most  of  the  Liberal  leaders  voted  against  the  Bill,, 
which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  23.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  analysis  of  the  voting : — 

Majority 
For.    Against.     For.  Against. 
Conservatives  ..75 


Liberals  55 
Liberal  Unionists  . .  12 
Home  Rulers        . .  10 


65 
81 
23 
6 


10 


26 
11 


Totals   ..       ..152        175         —  23 
The  division  is  interesting,   because  it 
The  Sequel,  raises  the  question  in  practical  shape  on 
the  eve  of  a  dissolution.     When  the- 
General  Election  is  over  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  sent 
for  by  the  Queen,  and  the  Liberal  leaders  who  deny 
citizenship  to  their  wives  will  eagerly  contend  for  the- 
honour  of  being  the  Ministers  of  the  only  woman 
who,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  logic,  can  take  part 
in  politics  without  being  unsexed  or  degraded.  The 
arguments  against  a  Queen  are  stronger  than  those- 
against    allowing  a    female    elector    to    vote  in 
parliamentary  as  she  already  votes  in  municipal 
elections.    A  Queen,  however,  must  be  tolerated  as  a 
corollary  of  the  Monarchical  principles.  Democracy,, 
however,  has  also  its  corollaries,  and  one  of  these,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  will  discover,  is- 
Woman's  Suffrage.     Otherwise  the  theory  of  Parlia- 
mentary Government  is  moonshine,  and  there  is  no> 
tyrany  in  taxation  without  representation. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Mar.  31.  Opening  of  the  new  Bombay  Water- 
works by  Lord  Lsnsdowne. 
The  town  of  Mad d day  destroyed  by  fire. 

April  1.  Seventy-seventh  birthday  of  Prince 
Bismarck. 

2.  Standards  of  Weight  and  Measure,  immured 
in  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster, 
examined  by  tne  Houses  of  Parliament. 

4.  The  American  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese  from  the  United  Slates. 
An  Attemp*.  TD&Ae  to  blow  up  the  Spanish 
Parliament 


THE  LATE  DR.  ALLON. 

{From  a  photograph,  by  Russell  and  Son  ) 

Mrs.  Montagu  tried  at  Dublin  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  her  child  and  sentenced  to 
twelvemonths'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour. 

CI  jse  of  the  Anarchist  trial  at  Walsall.  Two 
of  the  prisoners  acquitted.  One  sentenced 
to  five  years,  and  the  remaining  three  to 
ten  years',  penal  servitude. 
5.  Explosion  in  a  Government  powder  factory 
at  8t.  Petersburg.  Nine  men  killed. 

7.  The  London  School  Board  approved  a  Bill 

to  b«  submitted  to  Parliament  to  enable 
the  Board  to  grant  superannuation  allow- 
ances or  gratuities  to  their  employees. 
The  town  of  Tambi.  in  Sierra  Leone,  taken 
by  assault  and  destroyed. 

8.  Anti-Home  Rule  Conference  at  Belfast 

9.  University  Boat  Race.  Oxford  won  by  two 

and  a  quarrer  lengths. 
Houie  of  Commons7  Steeplechase.  Captain 
Middleton  killed.  a    ■  . 

14.  The  Italian  Ministry  resigned,  because  of 
their  determination  not  to  impose  fresh 

The^United  States  Government  paid 
25.000  dollars  for  distribution  among  the 
families  of  the  victims  of  the  New  Orleans 
lynching  affair.  . 

18.  Two  women  and  six  boys  crushed  to  death 

at  HampsteadRillway  Station 
Conference   of   the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  at  Leeds.  .„  „  . 

19.  The   United   States   Senate  ratified  the 

modus  vivendi  respecting  the  Behring  bea 

20.  GeneraT*electlon  in  Victoria.  A  majority 

for  the  Government  returned. 
SI.  The  Italian  Ministry  decided  to  withdraw 
heir  resignations  and  remain  in  office, 
with  the  exception  of  Slgnor  Colombo,  tbe 
Minister  of  Finance. 


22.  Arrest  of  122  Anarchists  In  Paris. 

23.  The  Radetzky  Monument  in  Vienna  un- 

veiled by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

25.  Tht,  Cafe"  V6ry.  In  Paris,  in  which  Ravachol, 

tbe  An  vcbiet.was  arrested,  blown  up  by  a 
bomb.  Many  injured. 

26.  Inquest  on  the  death  of  the  victim*  of  the 

H«mpstead  disaster.  The  jury  found 
"That  the  whole  arrangements  of  the 
Company  were  totally  insufficient  to  cope 
with  the  traffic  on  a  public  holiday." 

Mass  meeting  in  support  of  Woman's 
Suffrage  at  St.  James's  Hall. 

Trial  ot  the  Parisian  Anarchists  com- 
menced. 

27.  Trial  concluded.   Ravachol  and  Simon  sen- 

tenced to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Fire  in  a  theatie  at  Philadelphia.  Six 
killed. 

28.  Toulatebi.  in  Gambia  taken  by  the  British 

Troops  and  destroyed. 
30.  Mr..  Osborne     released  from  Hollowsy 
Gtol,  having  been  under  sentence  since 
Match  9th. 

Bf-BLBCTION. 
April  30.  Bssex  (Chelmsford  Division). 

Mr.  Thomas  Usborne  (C.)  returned  unop- 
posed. 

NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

Mar.  31.  Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Ohester,  on  the 
Liberal  Parry.  .  „L 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  at  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  the  work  of  the  Onamber 
during  the  past  year. 
April  1.  Mr.  Bal'our,  at  the  Conservative  Club, 
on  the  Policy  of  the  Government. 
Sir  Lyon  Play  fair,  at  Leeds,  on  tbe  Relations 

of  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country. 
Barl  of  Jersey,  at  Sydney,  on  the  Work  of 

T.ne  N.S.  Wales  Parliament. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  at  Kidderminster,  on  the 
Ulster  Convention.  _    a  „ 

2.  Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Leicester,  on  the  Small 

Holdings  Bill. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  on  the  Army  aud 

Lora^Ha^bury,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
Legal  Profession. 

3.  Sir  S.  Northoote,  at  Stepney,  on  Labour 

Employment  Registries. 

4.  Lord  Ashbourne,  at  Oxford,  on  Ireland. 

6.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  the  Portman 
Booms,  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O  Connor,  at  Liverpool,  on  Home 
Bole  for  Ireland. 

6.  Barl  Spencer,  at  Worcester,  on  the  Govern- 

ment. ,    _  «  . 

Mr.    Campbell-B  inner  man,    at  Bithnal 

Green,  on  the  General  Election. 
Mr.  Labouohere,  at  Northampton,  on  tbe 

General  Blec  ion.  _ 
Lord  Ashbourne,  at  Portsmouth,  on  the 

Government.  ,  .  XT  . 

L  >rd  G.  Hamilton,  at  the  Institute  of  Naval 

Architects,  on  Naval  Progress. 

7.  Dr.  J.  A.  Voeksker,  at  the  Society  of  Arte, 

on  the  Agricultural  Needs  of  India. 

8.  Barl  Spencar,  at  Stepney,  on  the  Political 

Situation.  .  ti  . 

LirdCranbrook.  at  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, on  Secondary  Bduc  ition. 

9.  Mr.  Bslfour,  at  th«  Merchant  Taylors  Com- 

pany, on  Social  Legislation. 
MrVLockwood,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  Dlssolu- 

Slr'S"  Webster,  at  Soutbgate.on  the  Right 
Hours  Bill.  nt    M  . 

12.  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 

Irish  Parry.  „  .  A  ,        „  ...  . 

13.  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beacb,  at  Bristol,  on  British 

Commerce.  _  , 

E*rl  Spencer,  at  Hyde,  on  the  Government. 
L  »rd  Caringlon,  at  Bath,  on  the  Libtral 

14.  Mr  Leonard  Courtney,  at  8t.  Germans,  on 

the  Dissolution. 

15.  Muodella,  at  Sheffl?Hf  on  R  til  way 
Companies  and  their  employees. 


18.  Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Louth,  on  the  Govern- 

ment. 

Mr  T.  W.  Russell,  at  Stranraer,  on  the 
Government. 

19.  Mr.  CLaplin,  at  Billingbay,  on  the  Small 

Holdings  B  11. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  at  Penrith,  on  the  Poli- 
tical Situation. 

20.  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  at  Rlngwood,  on  the 

Political  Sltuat  on. 
Mr.  Matthews,  at  Birmingham,  on  Home 

Rule  and  the  Small  Holdings  Bill. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Cranston,  on  Landowners 

and  R?nt. 

Mr.  Fur  wood,  at  H  sisal  1,  Lancashire,  on  the 

Navy.  _ 
Mr.  Curzon,  at  Southport,  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

21.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  near  Wolverhampton, 

on  the  Dissolution. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  a',  Skegness,  on  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Welbourn,  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Question.  _  . 

22.  Mr.  Asqulth  and  Mr.  Htrbert  Paul,  at 

Edinburgh,  on  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Shaw  Letevre,  at  Okehampton,  on  the 
General  Election. 

Lord  Halsbury,  at  Cardiff,  on  tbe  Govern- 
ment. „     ,  „ 

Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Donington,  on  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

Sir  J.  Ferguason,  at  Cumnock,  on  the  Post 
Office  Officials. 

Mr.  J.  Lowther,  at  York,  on  Home  Rule. 

23.  Lord  Cross,  at  Charlton,  on  the  Situation. 
Mr.  Jonn  Dillon,  at  Meath,  on  the  Irish 

National  Party. 

25.  Tue  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Derby,  on  Mr. 

Gladstone's  Policy.  .  , 

Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  at  Durham,  on  Arbitra- 
tion in  Labour  Dispuus. 

26.  Mr.  G.  W.  £.  Russell,  at  Bedford,  on  Home 

Rule  for  Ireland.  _ 
Str  E.  Clarke,  at  Holborn,  on  the  County 
Council. 

Mr.  J.  Redmond,  at  Drogheda,  on  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  H*aly.  m  a  „ 

Mr.  Shaw  Letevre,  at  Totnes,  on  Mr. 
Goacben's  Finance. 

27.  Sir  M.  Hid  s  Beach,  at  Cheltenham,  on  the 

Political  Situation. 
Lord  Dufferin,  at  Paris,  on  Trade. 

28.  Lord  Londonderry,  at  Dublin,  on  Home 

Rule.  _    ^,  , 

Barl  Cadogan,  at  Sudbury,  on  the  Dissolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  on  tbe  Liberal  Pro- 
spects at  the  General  EUct  ion. 

29.  Lord  Cranbrook,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  on 

Anarchism.  .  , 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  on  tbe 

General  Bit  cUon.  ^  _ 

Mr.  L%bouchere,  at  Dudley,  on  the  Liberal 

and  Conservative  Polleles. 
Lord  Jersey,  at  Sydney,  on  the  Relations 

between  Eogland  and  Australia. 

30.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on  tbe 

Government  and  Art. 

Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  at  the  Li  eboat  Insti- 
tution, on  Lifeboat  8ervice. 

Marquess  de  Casa  Laigltsia,  tbe  Spanish 
Ambassador,  on  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Foreigners  in  Distress. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

April  1.  Hares  Bill  Passed. 
4.  Labourers' (Ireland)  Allotments  Bill  Passed. 
7.  Adjournment  for  the  Baster  Holidays  till 
May  2nd. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
March  31.  Debate  on  tbe  Education  and  Local 

Taxation  Belief  (Scotland)  Bill. 
April  4.  Debate  continued  and  Second  Reading 
carried  by  169  to  111. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Small  Holdings  Bill, 
Mr.  Cobb's  instruction  in  favour  of  creat- 
ing parish  councils  for  the  purposes  of  the 
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Bill,  was  defeated  by  178  to  151 ;  and  Mr. 
Stephen's  instruction  enabling  County 
Councils  to  empower  urban  anl  sanitary 
authorities  and  vestries  to  deal  with  Small 
Holdings  wai  defeated  by  174  to  151. 

5.  The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 

Small  Holdings  Bill. 

6.  Bating  of  Machinery  Bill  read  a  second  time 

by  23*  votes  to  122. 

7.  Second  reading  of  the  London  Water  Bill. 
The  Directors  of  the  Cambrian  Railway 

admonifthed  by  the  Speaker  for  a  breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House,  they  having 
dismissed  station-master  Hood,  who  had 

Sven  evidence    unfavourable  to  their 
>mpany  before  a  Select  Committee. 
28.  In  Committee  on  the  Small  Holdings  Bill, 
the  amendment  to  Clause  I.,  Introducing 
the  principle  of  compulsion,  defeated  by 
226  to  184. 

An  Amendment  by  Sir  W.  Foster  declaring 
that  the  Septennial  Act  should  be  repealed 
defeated  by  188  to  142. 

11.  Mr.  Qoichen  made  his  Budget  statement 

and  announced  a  surplus  ot  £1,067,000. 

12.  The  Houje  adjourned  till  April  25th. 

26.  The  House  went  into  Committee  on  tbe 
Indian  Councils  Act  (1861)  Amendment 
Bill  and  the  First  Clause  was  agreed  to 
after  tome  discussion. 

26.  Sir  James  Fergnsson  accepted  a  resolution 

moved  by  Sir  E.  Birkbecc,  declaring  that 
all  coastguard  and  signal  stations  should 
be  telephonically  and  telegraphically  con- 
nected. 

Dr  Hunter's  Divorce  Bill  rejected  on  the 
second  reading. 

27.  Sir  A.  Roliit  moved  the  Second  Beading  of 

the  Women's  Suffrage  Bui.  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith  opposed  it,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Sir  Henry 
James  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Courtney 
►poke  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  which  was 
finally  rejected  by  175  to  152. 

28.  London  Connty  Council  (General  Powers) 

Bill  read  second  time. 
Clergy  Discipline  (Immorality)  Bill  read  a 
second  time. 

29.  Mr.  Balfour's  Motion  to  take  morning  sit- 

tings on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  was  agreed 
to  after  some  discission  as  to  the  state 
of  government  business,  Mr.  Gladstone 
ana  Sir  W.  Harcourt  being  among  the 
speakers. 


29  Dr.  Clark's  amendment  in  favour  of  Leg  s- 
la»ive  Assemblies  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  negatived  by  74  votes  to  54 

OBITUARY. 

April  2.  John  Murray,  publisher,  84. 

Alfred  Tidy.  miniature  painter,  83 
4.  Alexander  Forbes  Irvine,  74. 
Lord  Arthur  J.  B.  Russell,  67. 


thk  late  johx  murray. 
(from  a  photograph  by  MauU  and  fox.) 

5.  James  Brlnsley  Bichards,  the  Berlin  corre- 

spondent of  the  Times,  45. 

Earl  of  Leitrira,  45. 

W.  J.  Beadel,  M.P.  for  Chelmsford,  64. 

Bev.  Dr.  John  Collingwood  Bxuce,  anti- 
quary, 86. 

John  Rhind,  sculptor,  63. 

6.  Count  Demerode  Westerloo,  President  of  the 

Belgian  Senate. 
General  B.  L.  Pym,  67. 


7.  Alexander  O.  Finlafson,  formerly  Actuary  to 

the  Government,  86. 
9.  General  Charles  W.  Field,  63. 
11.  Canon  Musgrsve,  80. 
13.  Hrinrioh  Natter,  sculptor,  48. 

Col.   Sir   James  Frasrr,  formerly  Com- 
missioner of  the  City  Police. 

15.  M<ss  Amelia  B.  Bd wards,  novelist  and 

Egyptologist. 

16.  Rev.  Dr.  Ahon,  73. 

17.  Hon.    Alexander    Mackenzie,  formerly 

Premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
70 

18.  M.Paulovics,  Minister  of  Pnblio  Instruction 

in  Montenegro. 

20.  CoL  Sir  Francis  B.  Morlev,  72. 
Capt.  Charles  Gudgeon  Nelson. 

21.  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  Alexandrine  of 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  b9. 
Countess  of  Antrim. 

John  Hartnup,  astronomer  to  tbe  Mersey 

Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 
Prof.  Annibale  de  Gasparis,  Director  of  the 

Observatory  at  Naples,  72. 
Bishop  Williams  of  Quebec. 

22.  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  M.P.  for  North  Hackney, 

67. 

23.  Bdouard  Lata,  musical  compeer. 

24.  J.  D.  Hlggins,  Secretary  of  the  Great 

Western  Railway. 

25.  Sir  James  J.  Aliport,     the  Midland  Bail- 

way,  81. 

Mgr.  Puginier,  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Western 

Tonquin,  57. 
Lieut.  Col.  F.P.Lea. 

26.  Canon  Howell  Evans. 

27.  Lord  Castle maine,  66. 

28.  Lumb  Stocks.  R.A.,  79. 

29.  Sir  A.  B.  P.  Fuller- Acland-Hood.  73. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Diplock,  Coroner  for  West  Mid- 
dlesex, 61. 
Dr.  Robert  Seeds,  Q.C. 

The  deaths  are  also  announced  of  Daniel 
Lothrop,  American  publisher ;  General  von 
Alvensleben,  83;  James  Sprent  Virtue,  art 
publisher,  62 ;  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  American 
suigeon,  74;  C.  P.  Casparl,  Oriental  scooter,  78; 
Captain-General  Joaquin  Jovellar  of  the  Spanish 
army,  73;  Fiiedrich  von  Bodenstedt,  German 
author,  72 ;  Dr.  Elijah  Whitney  of  New  York, 
94 ;  Boswell  Smith,  of  the  Century  Publishing 
Company,  63;  Justice  Tessier  of  Quebec,  76; 
William  Astor,  millionaire. 


THE    RUSSIAN    FAMINE  FUND. 


FURTHER  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  APRIL  24lH. 


W.  H.  Potter.  £5;  Josephine  Macaulay,  £2  3s. ;  Anonymous,  Is.  6d. ; 
Sympathiser,  Is.;  Two  or  three  Denby  Friends,  4s.;  Cliftonville,  5s. ; 
A  Bible  Christian,  5s. ;  Anonymous,  10s. ;  A  Bristol  W  oman,  10s. ;  H.  L„ 
5s.  6d.;  Dorie  Valentine,  5s.  6d.;  A  Friend,  5s.;  T.  F..  5s  ;  W.  M.  Elliot, 
£1 ;  B.  M.Williams,  £1 ;  Anonymous,  2s.;  A  Brother's  Mite.  2s.;  Sydney 
Lewis,  10s. ;  Mr.  snd  Mrs.  Win.  Ashton,  £1  10s. ;  Tipton,  Is.  ;  Iungros, 
5s. ;  Miss  M.  A.  Rogers,  £3  8s. ;  Mrs.  Thomas  Mackey,  £1 ;  Mary  Wans- 
brough,  6s. ;  A.  D.  B  ,  £l ;  Amy  Gill,  10s. ;  W.  H.  Hill.  5s. ;  A.  Allan, 
Esq..  of  Aros,  £3 ;  Tanls,  £l ;  J.  Macarey,  5s. ;  Oswald  Askew  (NaUl). 
£3  ;  Cyril  Bickersteth,  £2  10s.;  A  Northern  Echo,  5#.;  G.  A.  G.,  2s.  6d.; 
D.  Webster  and  Son,  £S;  B.  G.  Holmes,  £1 ;  from  Italy,  £1  0a.  7d. ;  J. 
Bannerman,  2s. ;  A.,  2s.  6d. ;  A  Crofter's  Son,  3s. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Crawford, 
£1 ;  Anonymous,  £1  Is.;  H.  S.  Robinson,  7s  ;  A  Sympathiser,  2s.  6d. ; 
J.  E.  8.  T.,  5t.;  An  on  virions,  10s.;  Arthur  S.  Hooper.  £3  3s.;  An 
Englishwoman,  2s  6d.;  Miss  Craig,  £1  ;  A.  B.  P.,  2s.  6d.;  M.  A.  M  ,  5s.; 
A  Friend,  £1 ;  D.  Smith,  Is. ;  Per  Mrs.  Barney,  Providence,  U.S., 
£2  Is.  Id. ;  Anonymous,  2s.  6d.;  Gertrude  Moore,  Mabel  Barker,  May 
Rhode*.  Kitty  Rhrdes,  7s. ;  Mrs.  Heginbothom,  5s. ;  B.  Cooke,  2s.  6d. ; 
C.  S.  M..  £2 ;  A  Poor  Widow,  Is.  6d.;  Mrs.  Williams,  £1 ;  Baot,  3s.  6d.; 
Mrs.  Bills,  2s.  6d. ;  C.  Johns,  10s.;  F.  Dlllistone,  2s. ;  A  Mite,  Is. ;  A 


Sympathising  Roman  Catholic,  8s.  6d.;  W.  G.  Barrett,  £5;  L.  B.  R., 
W.  8..  O.  K.,  N.,  H.  W.,  L.,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa,  £1;  Andrew  Free- 
port,  5«. ;  Miss  B.  Burden,  £1 ;  Per  Mrs.  Laura  Ray,  2s. ;  Mrs.  Prances 
Kee,  £2 ;  Sympathy,  Is.;  J.  Y.,  4s. ;  For  Marrowsia's  Sake,  5s. ;  A  Welsh 
Boy,  5s. ;  C.  Kitchen,  5s. ;  From  Cat  ton,  4s.  6d. ;  S.  J.  M.,  5s. ;  Mrs. 
Gradwell,  5s.;  Miss  Edith  Gamble,  14s.;  Per  Miss  Ethel  Gunsberg.  £5 ; 
Per  Miss  de  Lido,  £1  Is.:  Mrs  Sims  Reeves.  £1 ;  Mrs.  Saunders  Da  vies, 
£1  19s.;  Others.  £1 ;  Miss  Black.  £1  10t.;  Mrs.  Hall.  £1 ;  Mrs.  Whitelaw, 
10s;  R.  Peck,  10s.;  H.  H.  Gregory,  £1 ;  Sympathiser  (Mslta),  £1  10s. ; 
Anon.,  2s.  Bd.;  Anon.,  7s.  fld.;  Anon.,  10s.;  X.  x.  Z.,  £1  15s. ;  Friends  in 
Newport (Selop),  3s.;  E.  T.  S.,  4s.;  Vincent,  17s.  6d.;  S.  L.  B-.  £1;  A 
Highlander,  5s.;  Monensl*.  2*.  64. ;  B.,  £13;  Queen's  College,  Nassau, 
N.  P.  Bahamas,  £5 ;  Mrs.  Royle,  6s.;  Per  Miss  Julia  Pittet,  2a.  6d.;  Miss 
Field.  Is.;  Anon.,  £1 16s.;  Per  Mr.  Norman  Lang,  £5;  Yates  and  Thorn, 
£4 ;  R.  P.  Hobson,  14s.  8d.;  Robert  Stocker,  £3  3s.;  H.  Wllmer,  £1  Is. ; 
Mrs.  H.  Offley,  2s.  6d.;  Anon..  Is.  6d.;  Roland  Bengelley  (Smyrna),  £1 ; 
Miss  Watson  (Beyrout),  8s.;  Polo.  2s.  6d.;  Miss  Ella  Prune,  10s.;  Emma 
and  George,  2s.;  Laurence  Dundas,  £1 ;  Enid,  10s.;  Poetry  Reading  at 
Mendon-Veau,  £5 ;  J.  Jones,  3s. ;  A.  S.,  10s.  Total  to  24th  April, 
£1,132. 
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CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


and  he  never  wastes  lines  in  elaborating  his  sketches 
when  once  the  point  has  been  clearly  brought  out. 

In  politics  Grip  is  independent — that  is  to  say,  it  does 
not  subscribe  in  toto  to  either  Liberal  or  Tory  views. 
Bengough  is  a  free-trader,  and  is  never  quite  so  much 
himself  as  when  striking  a  blow  at  the  protective  policy 
of  the  Tory  government.  He  is,  moreover,  a  disciple  of 
Henry  George — president  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  of 
Toronto,  in  fact — and  a  Prohibitionist. 

One  secret  of  Bengough's  success  as  a  caricaturist  is 
that  he  is  not  hampered  by  any  conscious  knowledge  of 
the  rules  and  canons  of  art,  having  never  received  any 
instruction  to  speak  of  in  this  line.  He  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  profession  born.  A  journalist  by  instinct  and 
inclinations,  he  draws  because  he  can  best  express  himself 
in  lines,  and,  it  may  be  added,  because  he  cannot  help  it. 
His  method  of  work  is  characterised,  as  he  himself  once 
expressed  it,  chiedy  by  ite  lack  of  method.  He  draws 
easily  and  rapidly,  and  his  sketches  for  the  week's  issue 
are  usually  dashed  off  at  one  sitting.  His  cartoons  are 
never  malicious.  He  is  personally  one  of  the  most  genial 
of  men,  and  commands  the  respect  of  both  political  friend 
and  foe. 


Last  month,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  gave  a  second 
set  of  Mr.  Phil  May's  "  On  the  Brain  "  caricatures  from 
Pnk-Me-Up.  Messrs.  John  Haddon  and  Co.  have  just 
published  a  volume  of  very  clever  caricatures  by  Mr.  May, 
entitled  "The  Parson  and  the  Painter,"  which,  although 
dealing  with  phases  of  life  with  which  we  have  no 
possible  sympathy,  are  yet  so  brilliant  from  the  caricature 
point  of  view  that  we  cannot  but  commend  it  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  such  pen-and-ink  drawing.  Mr.  May 
has  no  equal  in  hitting  off  a  likeness  in  a  f  sw  strokes  of 
the  pen.  Impressionist  work  in  pen-and-ink  can,  it 
seems  to  us,  reach  no  higher  level. 


MR.  BBNQOUGH. 

"GRIP'S"  EDITOR  AND  CARTOONIST. 

£HAT  Nast,  Keppler,  Gillam  and  a  score  of  lesser 
knights  of  the  pencil  are  to  caricature  in  the 
United  States,  Bengough,  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Grip,  is  to  that  art  in  Canada,  The 
thirty-eight  half-yearly  volumes  of  his  paper  constitute 
the  sum  total  of  all  there  is  or  ever  has  been  of  distinctly 
caricature  journalism  in  €he  Dominion. 

The  first  number  of  Grip  appeared  in  May,  1873.  The 
Pacific  Railway  scandal,  which  was  then  the  political 
sensation  of  the  hour,  furnished  the  aggressive  young 
weekly  with  most  inviting  subject-matter.    By  its  attack 
upon  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  party  allies,  who  were 
charged  with  venality  in  the  letting 
of  the  contracts  to  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  Grip  at  once  made  it- 
self felt  in  the  land,  and  has  never 
since  feared  to  strike  at  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption as  they  appeared  above  the 
surface  of  Canadian  politics.  Many 
of  Bengough's  cartoons  in  the  early 
numbers  of  Grip  are  among  the  best 
he  has  ever  made.    His  grotesque 
representation  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
as  at  once  the  witness,  counsel,  and 
jury  of  the  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  that  astute  politician  to 
investigate  the  Pacific   scandal,  is 
fpmous  throughout  the  Provinces. 

Bengough  originates  the  ideas 
which  he  works  out,  and  puts  into 
his  cartoons  the  force  of  his  own       FromVu<fo*i  [Jan.  9,  1892. 

individual  convictions.  He  could  not         rom        ,J  THB  POLITICAL  CRANK. 

defend  with  his  pencil  a  policy  with     Davk  Hill  (t0  gbovkb).-"  Betign  jour  pretentions  to  the  Democratic  nomination,  or  I  throw 

thU  bomb.-     *  GOOglC 
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Prom  the  Sydney  Bulletin,]  [Feb.  27,  1892. 

THE  KANAKA  QUESTION  IN  QUEESNLAND. 
new  breed  of  lion  in  the  Federal  path— introduced  bj  Sir  Sjuu.  Griffith. 


From  the  Sydney  Bulletin,]  [March  12, 1890. 

A  NEW  TERROR  FOB  AUSTRALIA. 
"There  are  thousand*  of  young  men  wanting  wives  at  this  moment  in 
Australia,  where  there  are  few  wives  to  be  had.  There  it  a  colonial 
career  open  to  our  surplus  female  population  if  they  only  manage  once 
to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe."— London  Evening  Standard. 


From  the  Melbourne  Punch,] 


[Feb.  18, 1893. 


THB  REAL  DESTROYERS  OF  OUB  CREDIT. 

Fibst  Absknt  kb  (in  London  Club) :  "It's  all  hup  with  th«  bloom  In' 
colonies ;  they're  goin'  to  mt  fast.  My  station  only  panned  out  thirty 
per  cent,  profit  Inst  season." 

Second  D-tto  :  "Yet,  blank  the  hlankety,  blanked  blank  to  blank, 
Everything  Hauatrallan't  going  bad,  blank  it." 

Third  Ditto  s  "  Blank,  blink"  (etc.  etc.  etc.)* 


From  the  Melbourne  Punch,]  [Feb.  18, 1892. 

THB  WAY  WB  LIVE  NOW. 
"  Under  the  close  and  constant  scrutiny  of  John  Bull— accord  log  to  our 
local  papyri.    •  what  do  thev  think  of  us  at  homer'  is  the  present 
motto  of  Victoria.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  our  self-respect,  and  less  to  John's  ?  " 
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From  the  Milbourn*  Punch,]  [March  3, 18. 2. 

THE  WAYS  OF  ROYALTY. 

["The  German  Emperor  hat  made  a  speech,  In  the  coarse  of  which 
be  declared  that  those  subjects  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  rule 
could  leave  the  country."—  Cablegram .  ] 

Kihg  Workixo-mxk  (to  the  Capitalists) :— "  We  have  no  wish  to  be 
too  bloomtn'  severe.  Such  of  yer  as  don't  like  our  way  of  doin'  things 
can  git  out  o'  the  country— hot  you  must  leave  yer  capital  behind.'' 


From  the  Hindu  'V'cA,]  [March.  1803. 

THB  C.-IN-O.  CUTTING  THE  LBMON  INTO  PIECES. 
[While  a  committee  has  been  discussing  the  suitability  nf  granting 
mote  advantages  to  trie  European  and  Eurasian  Volunteers  in  India, 
the  question  of  Native  Volunteering  is  'ntirelv  left  out  and  Ignored, 
owing  to  Lord  Roberta .  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  India,  having  set 
his  face  against  allowing  the  natives  to  be  enrolled  as  volunteers.] 


From  the  Boomeranj, 


Feb.  20, 1*92. 


IN  FLUNKBYDOM. 
Jbamrs  Db  La  Fluchb:  "Hif  those  cawlernles  halnt  agom'to  'sw 
any  think  to  do  with  our  desirable  h  emigrants,  Hi  think  they  aught 
jest  as  well  shut  hup  shop ! " 

(Cablegram  to  dally  papers,  slightly  altered.) 


Fiom  Grip,]  [Msrcb 

AFTER  WATERLOO — ST.  HELENA ; 
Or,  Napoleon  Mercier  banished  to  the  Island  of  Oblivion,  away  op 
Salt  River. 
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THE  BEHRING  SB  A,  MUDDLB. 
Both  parties  loting  grip  on  a  valuable  bit  of  Political  Capital. 
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From  KladderadaUch,}  April  10, 1892.  From  KtadderadaUch,)  [April  10, 1893. 

BUSSIAS  NEED  ABATED  BY  FRANCE'S  SYMPATHY,  AND—  — NOBTH  AMERICA'S  ASSISTANCE. 


From  Weekly  Freeman,']  [March  26, 1892. 

IRELAND  AND  THB  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


From  Funny  Folks,!  [April  9, 1892. 

WHY  NOT? 


"  The  University  of  St.  Andrew's  is  the  one  to  first  open  its  doors  to  ell 
oomert.  The  senate  has  decided  that  women  shall  not  only  he  admitted  to 
degree*.  *>nt  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  all  classes  in  arts,  science, 
and  theology.  It  is  also  rumoured  that  the  women  are  taking  part  in  the 
men's  outdo  >r  •ports."  It  will,  probably,  not  be  long  before  we  nave  repre- 
sentative crews  of  ladies  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE. -Part  II. 


i  Pall  MaU  Budget.]  [March  3, 1892. 

THE  GRAND  OLD  LION. 


IV. — AS  A  STATESMAN. 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  statesman  has  done  several  notable 
things  at  home  and  abroad. 

ABROAD. 

He  has  contributed,  more  than  any  single  man  with  a 
pen  and  a  voice  has  done,  to  create  Italy  and  to  destroy 
the  dominion  of  the  Turk  in  Europe.  As  Prime  Minister 
or  Plenipotentiary,  he  has  enlarged  Greece,  transferred 
Corfu,  and  established  British  influence  in  Egypt.  He 
has  familiarised  the  public  with  the  idea  of  the  European 
concert,  not  merely  for  debate  but  for  action,  ana  has 
maintained  in  times  of  the  greatest  storm  and  stress  that 
Russia  was  not  outside  the  pale  of  human  civilisation  or 
of  liberal  sympathy.  In  Imperial  politics  he  has  con- 
stantly condemned  the  strong  creed  of  the  swashbuckler. 
He  has  annexed  New  Guinea,  North  Borneo,  and 
Beohuanaland,  but  he  has  sedulously  condemned  every 
extension  of  the  empire  that  was  not  forced  upon  us  by 
inexorable  necessity.  He  has  cleared  out  of  Afghanistan 
and  retreated  from  the  Transvaal.  He  established  the 
great  precedent  of  the  Alabama  arbitration,  and  was  the 
first  British  statesman  to  recognise  that  in  the  future 
the  United  States  will  supersede  Great  Britain  as  the 
most  powerful  of  the  English-speaking  communities.  If 
he  has  not  exactly  belittled  the  Colonies,  he  has  never 
cracked  them  up,  and  he  has  always  and  everywhere 
preached  the  doctrine  of  allowing  them  to  go  their  own 
way.  He  is  a  homekeeping  Scot,  whose  sympathies 
have  never  really  strayed  far  beyond  these  islands  except 
in  the  case  of"  those  nations  struggling  and  rightly 
straggling  to  be  free. 

AT  HOME. 

At  home  his  chief  exploits  have  been  the  reform  of  the 
tariff,  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty.  He  was  the  real  author  of  the  extension  of 


the  franchise  to  the  workmen  of  the  towns,  and  tne 
actual  author  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  rural  house- 
holder. He  established  secret  voting,  and  agreed  to  give 
effect  to  the  Tory  demand  for  single-member  consti- 
tuencies. It  was  in  his  administration  that  the  first 
Education  Act  was  passed,  and  that  purchase  in  the  Army 
was  abolished.  He  has  done  his  share  in  the  liberation 
of  labour  from  the  Combination  Laws,  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  repeal  of  University  Tests. 
He  first  taught  the  democracy,  by  the  great  object 
lesson  of  his  Jrish  Land  Act,  that  the  so-called  cast-iron 
laws  of  political  economy  could  be  banished  to  Saturn, 
and  that  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the  Imperial 
State  could  be  employed  to  set  poor  men  up  in  business 
on  their  own  account.  He  was  the  first  to  disestablish 
and  disendow  a  National  Church,  and  to  compel  the 
British  public  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
subordinate  and  statutory  parliaments  within  the  British 
Isles.  Over  and  above  all  else  he,  the  scholar,  the  states- 
man, and  the  Nestor  of  Parliamentary  tradition,  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  questions  of 
foreign  policy  to  the  rude  but  decisive  test  of  the  mass 
meeting,  and  transferred  the  motive  force  of  the  British 
State  from  Parliament  to  the  platform. 

That  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the  measures  with 
which  his  name  will  be  associated. 

HIS  PLACE  IN  HISTORY. 

A  nobleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  great  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  1887  the  following  comparative 
study  of  his  place  in  history: — "Among  the  great 
English  statesmen  whose  figures  will  loom  large  through 
the  dusk  of  departed  centuries  William  Evrart  Gladstone 
will  occupy  a  leading  place.  Chatham  could  inspire  a 
nation  with  his  energy,  but  compared  with  Gladstone  he 
was  poorly  furnished  both  with  knowledge  and  ideas. 
Fox,  who  probably  most  resembles  him  as  a  debater,  had 


No.  10,  CARLTON  HOUSE  TERRACE. 
(Mr.  Gladstone's  Residence  fr  m  1839  to  18<55.) 
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never  an  opportunity  of  proving  in  office  whether  he 
possessed  any  talents  for  administration.  Pitt,  as  the 
strongest  Minister  who  probably  ever  directed  the  des- 
tinies of  his  country,  has  left  no  monument  of  legislation 
by  which  he  can  be  remembered.  Canning  was  a  Foreign 
Minister,  and  nothing  else.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  recognises  as  his  master,  although  an  estimable 
administrator,  a  useful  debater,  and  a  competent 
tactician,  never  showed  any  trace  of  the  divine  spark  of 
genius  which  reveals  itself  at  every  turn  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's character.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say 
that  posterity  will  regard  him  as  uniting  the  highest 
merits  of  all  his  predecessors  without  their  drawbacks. 
But  he  alone  combines  the  eloquence  of  Fox,  the  ex- 
perience of  Chatham,  the  courage  of  Pitt,  with  the 
financial  and  administrative  capacity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  combines  all  vhose  qualities  with  a  many-sided 
catholicity  of  mind  to  which  none  of  the  others  could  lay 
claim. 

HIS  FOREIGN  CONTEMPORARIES. 

41  If  we  extend  the  comparison  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
foreign  contemporaries,  his  great  position  is  hardly  less 
conspicuous.  Among  the  statesmen  of  our  century  it 
would  be  unfair  to  compare  him  with  Bismarck,  who 
belongs  to  a  different  order  of  ideas,  and  whose  life  has 
been  passed  outside  the  atmosphere  of  Constitutions  and 
Parliaments.  Cavour,  Thiers,  and  Guizot  are  men  with 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  can  be  compared  either  for  the 
work  which  they  accomplished,  the  speeches  which 
they  made,  or  for  width  and  subtlety  of  mind, 
but  none  ef  them,  not  even  excepting  Cavour,  will 
figure  so  prominently  in  the  history  of  our  times.  More 
than  any  single  Englishman  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence 
has  been  operative  in  Europe.  It  was  he  whose  fateful 
word  brought  down  the  avalanche  of  the  revolution 
upon  the  decrepit  Bourbons  of  Italy.  It  was  the  lightning 
of  his  speech  which  dealt  the  deathblow  to  Turkish 
dominion  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  it  was  his  action 
which  equally  in  matters  of  arbitration,  of  the  European 
concert,  and  of  foreign  policv  generally,  first  familiarized 
the  mind  of  mankind  with  the  conception  of  statesman- 
ship based  on  moral  principle  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
expediencies  of  self-interest. 

A  LINK  BETWEEN  TWO  ERAS. 

"Commanding  as  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  among 
English  and  foreign  statesmen  for  the  quality  of  his 
work,  it  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  length  of  his  public 
life  and  the  wide  range  of  his  public  action.  Full  of  energy 
as  an  octogenarian,  he  was  already  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  when  most  of  those  who  read  these  lines 
were  in  their  cradles  His  career  bridges  the  gulf 
which  would  otherwise  yawn  between  the  Oxford 
of  Manning  and  Newman  and  Liddon,  and  the 
democracy  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  now 
finds  too  advanced.  He  is  the  link  between  the  old  order 
and  the  new,  standing,  as  it  were,  between  the  living 
and  the  dead — the  living  democracy  of  the  future,  and 
the  dying  castes  and  hierarchies  of  the  past.  A  buoyant 
confidence  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  destinies 
of  mankind  is  so  rarely  combined  with  a  reverent  and 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  traditions  and  institutions  of 
the  past  that  this  alone  will  suffice  to  distinguish  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  great  muster-roll  of  English  states- 
men." 

GLADSTONE  AND  BURKE. 

Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  Canon  MacColl,  in  course 
of  conversation  with  a  distinguished  public  man,  of 
moderate  Conservative  opinions,  remarked  that  if  he 


had  to  write  a  history  of  British  statesmen  he  would 
put  Burke  first  and  Gladstone  second.  "  Would  you?" 
said  his  friend,  "  I  would  put  Gladstone  first  and  Burke 
second.  You  are  right  in  bracketing  them.  They  have 
more  in  common  than  any  other  two  statesmen  that 
can  be  named.  They  are  alike  in  their  hold  of  first 
principles,  in  the  philosophic  and  theological  vein  which 
runs  through  their  politics,  in  the  passion  and  fervour 
of  their  advocacy,  in  the  range  and  variety  of  their 
knowledge,  in  the  genuine  consistency  which  under- 
lies all  superficial  inconsistencies.  But  Gladstone  is 
superior  to  Burke  as  an  orator  and  debater.  He  is  equally 
at  home  and  equally  effective  in  addressing  the  House  of 
Commons,  an  academic  assembly,  a  religious  meeting,  or 
an  ignorant  multitude.  Burke's  speeches  are  splendid  to 
read,  but  the  finest  of  them  all  —  that  on  American 
taxation — emptied  the  House  of  Commons.  And  who 
can  imagine  Gladstone  breaking  down  in  addressing  a 
crowd  of  undergraduates,  as  Burke  did  in  his  rectorial 
address  to  the  students  of  Glasgow  University  ?  Gladstone 
is  also  superior  to  Burke  in  his  large  grasp  of  principles, 
combined  with  extraordinary  skill  in  the  management  of 
details.  Burke  could  not  have  kept  up  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  hours  as 
he  led  them  through  a  wilderness  of  financial  figures." 

HIS  GOOD  WORK  IN  ITALY  AND  THE  EAST. 

No  British  Minister  since  Canning,  said  the  Rev.  Canon 
Malcolm  MacColl,  has  left  such  wide  and  lasting  influence 
on  foreign  affairs  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  is  not  an 
Italian  who  does  not  regard  him,  next  to  Cavour,  as  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  It  happened 
to  a  British  traveller  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  1674  to 
breakfast  with  a  Roman  Cardinal  and  dine  with  some 
Italian  statesman  (Minghetti  was  then  Premier)  on  the 
same  day.  "  We  rejoice,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  at  Mr. 
Gladstone's  downfall.  Next  to  Cavour,  if  next,  he  is  the 
founder  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  His  pamphlet,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  opened  the  floodgates  of  the  revolution  which 
has  robbed  the  Pope  of  his  patrimony  and  temporal  power." 
"  We  grieve,"  said  an  Italian  Minister  in  the  evening, 
"  over  Mr.  Gladstone's  expulsion  from  office  ;  for  next 
to  Cavour  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy."  In  Greece,  too,  and  in  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
the  European  provinces  of  Turkey,  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  that  has  prevailed.  And,  curiously  enough,  it 
was  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  Lord  Salisbury 
made  his  first  important  speech  on  foreign  policy.  The 
occasion  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  (in  1858)  in  favour 
of  the  union  of  the  Roumanian  Principalities.  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Disraeli  joined  their  forces  against 
him,  arguing  that  a  united  Roumania  would  inevitably 
become  a  Russian  province.  "If  you  want  a  bulwark 
against  despotism,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reply,  "  there 
is  no  rampart  like  the  breasts  of  free  men."  The  senti- 
ment was  ridiculed  at  the  time  by  the  Palmerstonian 
school  of  foreign  policy.    Who  ridicules  it  now  P 

A  CUEIOUS  JUDGMENT. 

We  have  all  grown  so  accustomed  to  regard  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  the  "Past  Master"  in  the  art  of  rousing  the 
populace  and  awakening  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses, 
that  it  requires  an  effort  of  memory  to  recall  the  fact  that 
twenty  years  ago  shrewd  observers  were  inclined  to 
doubt  Mr.  Gladstone's  ability  to  take  a  first  place  in 
English  politics,  owing  to  his  alleged  lack  of  the  very 
qualities  which  now  pre-eminently  distinguish  him.  It 
is  said  of  Sir  James  Stephen  that  he  one  day  remarked 
to  Lord  Blatchford,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Palmerstom's 
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Government,  that  "  Gladstone  would  never  be  able  to  fill 
the  place  of  his  chief,  inasmuch  as  he  was  deficient  in 
that  pugnacity  which  is  necessary  to  rouse  popular 
enthusiasm.''  This,  however,  is  but  characteristic  of 
much  else.  The  Dictator  Gladstone  of  to-day  is  an 
altogether  different  person  from  the  financial  Gladstone 

who  made  mar-  

vellous  budgets 
twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  It  was 
not  until  1866, 
after  his  famous 
declaration  about 
the  franchise  and 
our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  that  he 
began  to  develop 
those  gifts  which 
have  since  made 
him  supreme  ruler 
of  the  empire. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S 
MAGNANIMITY. 

It  has  always 
been  the  rule 
amoDg  our  public 
men — long  may  it 
last ! — to  exclude 
political  antagon- 
ism from  the 
sphere  of  private 
life.  Nobody  is 
more  ready  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  to 
defend  in  private 
a  political  oppo- 
nent with  whom 
he  may  have  been 
a  few  hours  before 
in  hot  conflict. 
He  has  always 
maintained,  for 
example,  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  a  man  devoid 
of  personal  ani- 
mosities, and  he 
has  often  in 
private  expressed 
his  admiration  for 
his  demotion  to 
his  wife,  his 
loyalty  to  his 
race,  and  u  his 
splendid  parlia- 
mentary pluck." 
The  moment  he 
heard  of  his 
great  rival's 
death  he  tele- 
graphed to  Lord 
Rowton  an  offer 
of  a  public 
funeral.  Once 

when  Lord  Salisbury  was  somewhat  violently  attacked 
in  his  presence,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :  "  I  do  not  believe 
that  Salisbury  is  at  all  governed  by  political  ambition. 
I  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  honest,  and  I  can  never 
think  very  unkindly  of  him  since  the  day  I  first  saw 


FROM  THE  PAINTING  BT  MB.  H.  J.  THADDEUS. 


him,  a  bright  boy  in  red  petticoats,  playing  with  his 
mother." 

HIS  CHURCH  PATRONAGE. 

There  has  probably  never  been  so  laboriously  con- 
scientious a  distributor  of  ecclesiastical  Crown  patronage 
as  Mr.  Gladstone.    In  his  ecclesiastical  appointments  he 

  never  took  politics 

into  considera- 
tion. A  con- 
spicuous instance 
of  this  may  bo 
mentioned.  When 
it  was  rumoured 
that  he  intended 
to  recommend 
Dr.  Benson,  the 

E resent  Arch- 
ishop,  for  the 
vacant  See  of 
Canterbury,  a 
political  sup- 
porter called  to 
remonstrate  with 
him.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone begged  to 
know  the  ground 
of  his  objection. 
"The  Bishop  of 
Truro  is  a  strong 
Tory,"  was  the 
answer;  "  but 
that  is  not  all. 
Ho  has  joined  Mr. 
Uaikes's  election 
committee  at 
Cambridge ;  and 
it  was  only  last 
week  that  Raikes 
made  a  violent 
personal  attack 
upon  yourself." 
"Do  you  know,' 
replied  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, M  that  you 
have  just  supplied 
me  with  a  strong 
argument  in  Dr. 
Benson's  favour? 
for,  if  he  had  been 
a  worldly  man  or 
self-seeker,  he 
would  not  have 
done  anything  so 
imprudent." 

A  NONCONFORMIST 
IDOL. 

Although  he 
sympathised 
more  or  less  with 
the  Nonconfoi- 
mists,  who  were 
struggling  again  st 
the  application  of 
university  tests 
and  other  disabilities,  it  was  not  until  1876  that 
he  really  discovered  the  true  religious  worth  of  the 
English  Nonconformists.  The  way  in  which  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians  rallied 
to  the  standard  raised  in  the  cause  of  the  Bulgarian 
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nationality  effected  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  his 
mind  in  relation  to  his  Dissenting  fellow-countrymen. 
He  entertained  the  leading  Nonconformist  ministers  at 
breakfast,  and  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  Noncon- 
formists generally  to  the  Bulgarian  cause  left  on  his  mind 
an  impression  which  has  only  deepened  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  The  extent  to  which  this  influences  him  may  be 
gathered  from  the  reply  which  he  made  to  Dr.  Dollinger 
whilst  that  learned  divine  was  discussing  with  him  the 
question  of  Church  and  State.  Dr.  Dollinger  was  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  possibly 
coquet  in  any  way  with  the  party  that  demanded  the 
severance  of  Church  and  State  in  either  Wales  or  Scot- 
land. It  was  to  him  quite  incomprehensible  that  a 
statesman  who  held  so  profoundly  the  idea  of  the 
importance  of  religion  could  make  his  own  a  cause 
whose  avowed  object  was  to  cut  asunder  the  Church 
from  the  State.  Mr.  Gladstone  listened  attentively  to 
Dr.  Dollinger's  remarks,  and  then,  in  an  absent  kind  of 
way,  said,  "But  you  forget  how  nobly  the  Noncon- 
formists supported  me  at  the  time  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion." The  blank  look  of  amazement  on  Dr.  Dollinger's 
face  showed  the  wide  difference  between  the  standpoint 
of  the  politician  and  the  ecclesiastic. 

HIS  RESPECT  FOB  THE  NONCONFORMIST  CONSCIENCE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  never  displayed  more  respect  for  the 
Nonconformists  than  when  in  deference  to  their  earnest 
representation  he  risked  the  great  split  in  the  Home 
Rule  ranks  that  followed  his  repudiation  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  action  in  that  affair  is  too  recent  to  need 
recapitulation  here.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  made  the 
slightest  pretence  about  the  matter.  If  the  Noncon- 
formists had  been  as  passive  as  the  Churchmen,  the 
famous  letter  about  the  Irish  leadership  would  never 
have  been  written.  He  merely  acted,  as  he  himself  stated, 
as  the  registrar  of  the  moral  temperature  which  made 
Mr.  Parnell  impossible.  He  knew  the  men  who  are  the 
Ironsides  of  his  party  too  well  not  to  understand  that 
if  he  had  remained  silent  the  English  Home  Rulers  would 
have  practically  ceased  to  exist.  He  saw  the  need,  rose 
to  the  occasion  and  cleared  the  obstacle  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  fatal  impediment  to  the  success  of 
his  course.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  practical  statesman,  and 
with  sure  instinct  divined  the  inevitable. 

V— AT  WORK  AND  AT  PLAY. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  most  unwearying  of 
workers.  Whether  at  work  or  at  play  he  is  always  on  the 
go.  The  coil  of  that  tremendous  energy  never  seems  to 
run  down.  He  is  always  doing  something  or  other, 
and  even  when  he  is  talking  he  is  acting,  using  every 
muscle  of  the  body  to  express  and  emphasise  his  ideas. 

HIS  FACULTY  OF  ORDER. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  singularly  free  from  one  great  defect 
of  his  qualities.  Most  men  who  possess  the  keenness  of 
intellect  and  the  activity  of  mind  which  distinguish  him 
would  have  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  that  thev  would  be 
perpetually  in  confusion.  The  instinct  of  order  is  easily 
•crushed  beneath  the  enormous  multiplicity  of  ever-in- 
creasing interests.  To  the  man  who  has  only  one  or  two 
things  to  think  about  there  is  no  difficulty  in  being 
orderly  and  methodical,  but  when  a  person  is  thinking 
about  everything,  and  hardly  an  hour  passes  that  does 
not  supply  fresh  food  for  reflection,  or  utter  a  clamorous 
demand  for  activity,  then,  indeed,  the  instinct  of  order 
needs  to  be  very  strongly  developed  if  everything  does  not 
fall  into  inextricable  confusion.  With  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
principle  of  order  is  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  its  own 


against  the  inrush  of  all  the  teeming  ideas  and  unending 
duties  which  crowd  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  No 
person  is  more  neat  and  methodical,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  ministerial  career  he  has  always  left  his 
papers  and  his  Department  in  apple-pie  order.  It  was  the 
same  thing  in  his  private  affairs.  He  undertook  the 
management  of  the  Glynne  estate,  which  had  fallen  into 
considerable  confusion— his  father-in-law  not  having  been 
in  any  sense  a  man  of  business — and  soon  reduced  that 
chaos  to  order.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
every  department  of  State  in  which  he  has  had  anything 
to  do,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  tradition  for  order, 
simplicity,  and  regularity. 

NOT  SHARED  BY  HIS  WIFE. 

Mrs.  Gladstone,  although  in  many  respects  an  ideal 
wife,  was  never  able  to  approach  her  husband  in  the 
methodical  and  business-like  arrangement  of  her  affairs. 
Shortly  after  their  wedding  the  story  runs  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  seriously  took  in  hand  the  tuition  of  his  hand- 
some young  wife  in  bookkeeping,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
applied  herself  with  diligence  to  the  unwelcome  task. 
Some  time  after  she  came  down  in  triumph  to  her  husband 
to  display  her  domestic  accounts  and  her  correspondence, 
all  docketed  in  a  fashion  which  she  supposed  would  excite 
the  admiration  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Gladstone  cast  his 
eye  over  the  results  of  his  wife's  labour,  and  a™lftira«d  in 
despair, "  You  have  done  them  all  wrong  from  beginning  to 
end  I "  H is  wife,  however,  has  been  so  invaluable  a  helpmeet 
in  other  ways  that  it  seems  somewhat  invidious  to  recall 
that  little  incident.  She  had  other  work  to  do,  and  she 
wisely  left  the  accounts  to  her  husband  and  his  private 
secretaries. 

HIS  PRIVATE  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  Gladstone  reduced  to  perfection  the  science  of 
getting  a  maximum  of  work  out  of  his  private  secretaries. 
When  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone  kept  three  private 
secretaries  constantly  going,  and  the  whole  business  of 
the  office  went  with  the  precision  and  regularity  of  a 
machine.    The  two  chief  features  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 

Sstem  were — first,  that  everything  passed  through 
owning  Street,  and  that  all  papers  were  kept  there : 
and,  secondly,  that  his  chief  secretary  was  informed  of 
everything  that  was  going.  The  first  essential  of  a 
private  secretary  is  to  have  plenty  of  pigeon-holes,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  keep  six  nests  of  pigeon-holes 
constantly  going.  One,  for  instance,  was  set  apart  for  all 
letters  relating  to  the  Church  and  to  questions  of  prefer- 
ment, a  matter  which  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  infinitely 
greater  amount  of  trouble  than  any  one  outside  the  inner 
circle  could  conceive.  Four  of  the  other  nests  were 
appropriated  to  special  subjects,  while  the  sixth  was  set 
aside  as  a  kind  of  general  rubbish-heap,  into  which  all 
letters  of  a  rubbishy  description  were  summarily  con- 
signed. 

mr.  Gladstone's  letters. 

All  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  letters  were  copied.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  a  letter  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  be  sent 
round  to  Downing  Street  before  it  was  delivered,  and 
where  it  would  be  copied,  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  bio- 
graphers, when  the  time  comes  for  writing  his  biography, 
will  find  several  volumes  of  his  correspondence  care- 
fully copied  out  in  a  legible  hand  in  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  and  the  whole  carefully  indexed.  His 
secretaries'  letters  were  seldom  copied,  the  only 
record  kept  of  the  latter  being  Mr.  Gladstone's 
memorandum  of  instructions  on  the  docket.  Rubbishy 
letters  were  taken  to  him  once  a  week  by  the  secre- 
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LIGHT  IN  DARKEST  EGYPT. 
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tary  with  an  endorsement  showing  how  they  had  been 
answered.  By  this  means  Mr.  Gladstone  is  able  to  go 
through  hundreds  of  letters  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In 
addition  to  the  six  nests  of  pigeon-holes  which  were  kept 
going  from  day  to  day  there  were  series  of  historical 
pigeon-holes  which  were  fed  from  the  others  by  a 
system  of  periodical  weedings,  but  so  carefully  has  the 
system  been  elaborated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  at  any 
moment  lay  his  hand  on  any  paper  that  had  come  before 
him  at  any  time  since  first  he  entered  office.  Therein  Mr. 
Gladstone  differs  very  much  from  the  late  Mr.  Forster, 
whose  papers  were  often  in  confusion,  and  who  would 
have  been  hopelessly  involved  in  a  maze  of  difficulties  if 
he  had  ever  attempted  to  get  through  one-half  the  work 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  performs  with  nardly  an  effort. 

A  TKRBIBLE  MEMORY. 

All  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  pigeon-holes  would  have 
been  useless  had  it  not  been  combined  with  a  pheno- 
menally retentive  memory.  Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  remem- 
burs  everything,  but  also  knows  where  every  fact  can  be 
verified.  The  whole  of  his  facts  are  carefully  tabulated  and 
drawn  up  ready  for  instant  mobilization,  and  although  he 
has  forgotten  probably  more  than  all  his  colleagues  have 
ever  learned,  he  still  possesses  a  store  of  accurate  and 
detailed  information  concerning  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject  to  which  none  of  them  can  lay  claim. 
It  is  this  terrible  memory  of  his,  and  not  any  over-bearing 
imperiousness  of  manner,  which  makes  him  so  absolute 
in  his  own  Cabinet.  Woe  be  to  the  luckless  Minister  who 
in  Cabinet  ventures  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  or  any  one  else  has  laid  down  a  precedent 
which  does  not  fit  with  the  course  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
bent  upon  adopting.  In  his  blandest  tones  Mr.  Glad- 
stone will  remark  that  he  thinks  his  colleague  is  slightly 
mistaken,  inasmuch  as  he  remembers  discussing  the  very 
matter  with  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  then  he  illustrates  the  dis- 
cussion by  some  little  incident  which  shows  the  precedent 
invoked  to  have  had  an  altogether  different  meaning  to 
that  attached  to  it.  If  his  colleague  still  persists,  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  pencil  a  note  to  bis  private  secretary, 
asking  him  to  produce  at  once  a  written  memorandum  of 
the  conversation  in  question  which  he  will  find  in  such 
and  such  a  pigeon-hole  of  such  and  such  a  year,  and  in 
five  minutes  the  memorandum  is  to  hand,  completely 
bearing  out  in  every  particular  Mr.  Gladstone's  version  of 
the  case,  and  utterly  discomfiting  the  Minister  who  has 
ventured  to  contend  with  "the  man  with  the  terrible 
memory/7  One  such  experience  is  sufficient  to  fill  his 
colleagues  with  an  awe  which  they  are  unable  to  shake 
off.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  a  timid  man,  and  he  stood 
to  his  guns  fairly  well  in  his  first  Cabinet ;  but  he  could 
never  shake  off  the  dread  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eagle  eye  and  superhuman  memory  inspire  all  those  who 
have  ventured  to  cross  swords  with  him  in  debate. 

AN  ECONOMIST  OF  MOMENTS. 

No  one  believes  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  in  taking 
care  of  the  odds  and  ends  and  fringes  of  time.  The 
amount  of  correspondence  that  he  gets  through  in  the 
odd  fragments  of  leisure  which  would  otherwise  pass 
unutilized  exceeds  the  total  correspondence  of  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  Lord  Granville's  correspondence,  for 
instance,  used  to  be  comfortably  got  through  by  his 
private  secretary  in  a  single  hour.  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
a  great  deal  of  his  own  correspondence,  and  his  autograph 
is  probably  more  familiar  than  is  that  of  any  English 
statesman.  He  did  a  great  deal  to  popularise  the  post- 
card, for  no  one  could  appreciate  more  than  he  the 
advantage  of  that  economiser  of  time  and  abbreviator  of 
formality.   The  little  pad  on  which  he  could  be  seen 
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writing  on  his  knee  during  his  term  of  office  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  enabled  him  to  work  off  a  mass  of 
correspondence,  which  most  men  in  his  position  would 
have  regarded  as  wholly  impossible. 

MENTAL  SHUNTING. 

Another  enormous  advantage  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
possesses  for  the  despatch  of  business  is  that  he  is  capable 
of  entirely  changing  the  current  of  thought.  Nothing 
preoccupies  him  longer  than  he  chooses  to  allow  it  to 
preoccupy  him.  His  head  seems  to  be  built  in  water-tight 
compartments,  and  after  tiring  the  lobe  of  the  brain 
which  deals  with  Ireland  he  will  turn  off  the  tap  for  Irish 
affairs  and  plunge  headlong  into  ecclesiasticism  or 
ceramics  or  archaeology  or  any  other  subject  in  which  he 
may  at  the  moment  be  interested.  "  There  are  always 
so  many  interesting  things,"  he  said  long  ago,  "with 
which  to  occupy  your  mind;  the  difficulty  is  only  in 
making  a  choice."  But  whatever  the  subject  is  on  which 
he  is  engaged,  he  devotes  himself  to  it  thoroughly,  nor 
does  any  spectre  of  the  preceding  subject  divert  ms  atten- 
tion from  that  in  which  he  is  actually  engaged.  Whatever 
he  does  he  does  with  his  might,  and  does  it  with  such 
concentration  as  to  leave  no  room  for  thinking  about 
anything  else. 

WHY  HE  FELLS  TREES. 

But  think  about  something  he  must,  for  a  mind 
so  active  will  never  doze  off  into  lethargy  excepting 
when  he  is  asleep,  and  it  was  this  necessity  for  finding 
some  means  of  gaining  complete  mental  rest  which 
led  him  to  cultivate  the  felling  of  timber.  In  all 
other  modes  of  exercise  there  is  room  for  thinking ; 
cricket,  football,  riding,  driving — in  almost  all  of  these 
there  are  spells  during  which  the  mind  can  forget 
the  immediate  object  and  revert  to  the  subject  from 
which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete  change. 
In  chopping  down  a  tree  you  have  not  time  to  think 
of  anything  excepting  where  your  next  stroke  will  fall. 
The  whole  attention  is  centred  upon  the  blows  of  the 
axe,  and  as  the  chips  fly  this  way  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  as  profoundly  absorbed  in  laving  the  axe  at  the  proper 
angle  at  the  right  cleft  of  the  trunk  as  ever  he  was  in 
replying  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  course  of 
a  critical  debate. 

HIS  CAPACITY  FOB  SLEEP. 

Finally  Mr.  Gladstone  possesses  the  enormous  gift  of 
being  able  to  sleep.  All  his  life  long  he  has  been  a  sound 
sleeper.  It  used  to  be  said  that  he  had  a  faculty  which 
was  possessed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  commanding 
sleep  at  will,  and  what  is  still  rarer  of  waking  up  instantly 
ia  full  possession  of  every  faculty.  Some  people  can  go 
to  sleep  soon,  but  they  take  some  time  to  awake.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  used  to  be  said,  was  capable  of  sitting  down 
in  a  chair,  covering  his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  and  going 
to  sleep  in  thirty  seconds  ;  and  after  sleeping  for  thirty 
minutes  or  an  hour  as  the  case  might  be,  waking  up  as 
bright  as  ever,  all  drowsiness  disappearing  the  moment 
he  opened  his  eyes.  During  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  career 
he  has  never  lost  his  sleep,  excepting  once,  and  that  was 
during  the  troubles  that  arose  about  Egypt  and  General 
Gordon.  Then  he  slept  badly,  and  for  the  first  time  it 
was  feared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
burden  of  office.  He  never  suffers  himself  to  be  cheated 
of  sleep.  "  In  the  most  exciting  political  crisis,''  he  once 
told  a  visitor,  "  I  dismiss  current  matters  entirely  from 
my  mind  when  I  go  to  ibed,  and  will  not  think  of  them 
till  I  get  up  in  the  morning.  I  teld -Bright  this,  and  he 
said, '  That's  all  very  well  for  you,  but  my  way  is  exactly 
the  reverse.    I  think  over  all  my  speeches  in  bed.' 
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Seven  hours'  sleep  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  fixed  allowance, 
"  and/7  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  I  should  like  to  have 
eight.  I  hate  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  hate  it  the 
same  every  morning.  But  one  can  do  everything  by 
habit,  and  when  I  have  had  my  seven  hours'  sleep  my 
habit  is  to  get  up.'1 

IN  HEALTH. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark,  who  has  been  his  physician  for 
years,  says  that  he  has  no  more  docile  patient  than  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  moment  he  is  really  laid  up  he  goes 
to  bed  and  remains  there  until  he  recovers.  He  is  a 
great  believer  in  the  virtue  of  lying  in  bed  when 
you  are  ill.  You  keep  yourself  at  an  equable  tempe- 
rature and  avoid  the  worries  and  drudgery  of  every- 
day life,  and  being  in  bed  is  a  perfectly  good  pretext 
for  avoiding  the  visits  of  the  multitude  of  people  whose 
room  is  better  than  their  company.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
enjoyed  singularly  good  health  from  his  youth  upwards. 
Like  Mrs.  Gladstone,  he  has  hardly  had  a  day's  illness 
since  he  was  married.  He  has  lost  less  time  from  ill- 
health  than  almost  any  prominent  politician. 

HOW  HB  GETS  THROUGH  HI8  WORK. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  kind  of  steam-engine  on 
two  legs,  with  heart  of  fire  and  lungs  of  steel, 
pursuing  his  unhasting  and  unresting  way  at  a  pace 
which  leaves  all  other  men  far  behind.  His  distinguishing 
characteristics  as  a  man  of  business  are  : — First,  an 
instinct  of  order  that  is  dominant.  Secondly,  an  immense 
faculty  fox  eliciting  the  best  services  which  secretaries 
and  adjuncts  can  render.  Thirdly,  a  phenomenally 
retentive  memory.  Fourthly,  an  immense  faculty  for 
concentration,  and  for  diverting  his  thoughts  from  any 
subject  at  will ;  and  lastly,  a  great  faculty  for  sleep. 
When  in  the  country,  he  generally  retires  to  rest  at  eleven 
o'clock  and  reappears  about  seven.  Add  to  all  this  a  con- 
stitution of  steel,  and  a  digestion  that  nothing  seems  to 
upset,  and  you  have  some  explanation  of  the  amount  of 
work  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  able  to  get  through  in  the 
course  of  a  day. 

HIS  METHOD  OF  READING. 

Mr.  Gladstone  usually  has  three  books  in  reading  at 
the  same  time,  and  changes  from  one  to  the  other,  when 
his  mind  has  reached  the  limit  of  absorption.  This  is  a 
necessary  corrective  to  the  tendency  to  think  only  of  one 
thing  at  one  time,  which  sometimes  in  politics  leads  him 
to  neglect  that  all-round  survey  of  the  situation 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  Prime  Minister.  He 
complains  sometimes  that  his  memory  is  no  longer 
quite  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  but  although  that  may 
be  true,  it  is  still  twice  as  good  as  anybody  else's,  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  not  only 
remembering  those  things  he  ought  to  remember,  but  for 
forgetting  those  things  it  is  useless  for  him  to  remember. 
His  mind  is  thus  unencumbered  with  any  unnecessary 
top-hamper,  and  he  can  always,  so  to  speak,  lay  his 
hand  upon  anything  the  moment  he  wants  it.  This 
retentive  memory  was  no  doubt  born  with  him,  but  it 
has  been  largely  developed  by  the  constant  habit  of 
taking  pains.  When  he  reads  a  book  he  does  so  pencil 
in  hand,  marking  off  on  the  margin  those  passages  which 
he  wishes  to  remember,  querying  those  about  which  he 
is  in  doubt,  and  putting  a  cross  opposite  those  which  he 
disputes.  At  the  end  of  a  volume  he  constructs  a  kind 
of  index  of  his  own  which  enables  him  to  refer  to  those 
things  he  wishes  to  remember  in  the  book. 

AS  A  TALKER. 

He  is  probably  the  best  talker  now  left  to  us.  His 
astonishing  vivacity  makes  him  one  of  the  most  lively 


and  interesting  of  companions,  although  sometimes  his 
faculty  for  being  interested  in  anything  disappoints  those 
who  meet  at  his  table ;  for  his  mind  is  very  eager,  and 
can  centre  itself  upon  the  most  trivial  as  upon  the  gravest 
object  of  human  interest.  At  a  breakfast  at  Downing 
Street  some  time  ago,  M.  Chevallier,  the  French  econo- 
mist, and  M.  de  Laveleye,  and  others,  were  invited  to  meet 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright.  The  conversation,  by 
some  unlucky  twist,  happened  to  turn  upon  chiropody. 
Mr.  Bright  is  said  to  have  started  it  by  remarking  that 
the  charges  of  chiropodists  were  excessive.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone accordingly  joined  in,  and  to  the  utter  bewilder- 
ment of  the  foreign  guests  the  whole  of  the  conversation 
at  that  breakfast  was  devoted  to  a  vehement  discussion 
on  the  extraction  of  corns  and  the  prices  charged  for  the 
operation.  M.  Chevallier  pricked  up  his  ears  when  he 
first  heard  "  corns,"  thinking  he  was  about  to  hear  some 
reflections  as  to  the  effect  of  the  corn  laws  on  agricul- 
ture, but  the  hope  vanished  as  soon  as  it  was  raised: 
chiropody  and  chiropody  alone  remained  supreme.  The 
distinguished  guests  left,  greatly  marvelling  at  the  kind 
of  conversation  to  which  they  had  been  invited.  On 
another  occasion,  on  the  eve  of  Lord  Wolseley's  depar- 
ture for  Egypt,  Mr.  Gladstone  mortified  his  guests,  who 
included  Lord  Wolseley,  by  talking  obstinately  about 
nothing  but  the  best  binding  for  books. 

A  SINGER. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pre-eminently  a  talker  in 
society,  yet  he  does  not  disdain  the  other  arts  by  which 
people  who  dine  out  contrive  to  spend  the  time.  In  his 
younger  days  he  used  to  be  quite  noted  for  singing  either 
solos  or  part-songs,  and  even  down  to  the  present  time 
the  musical  bass  of  his  voice  is  often  heard  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  family  worship  at  Hawarden  on  Sunday 
nights.  Whether  he  still  keeps  up  the  practice  of  singing 
in  company  is  doubtful,  but  there  are  legends  of  the 
wonderful  effect  with  which  he  was  wont  to  render  a 
favourite  Scotch  song,  and  irreverent  gossips  have  even 
declared  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
down  the  drawing-room  by  the  vivacity  and  rollicking 
spirit  with  which  he  rendered  the  well-known  "  Camp- 
town  Rac98  "  with  its  familiar  refrain : — 

Gwine  to  ride  all  night ; 

Gwine  to  ride  all  day ; 

I  bet  my  money  on  the  bob-tailed  nag. 

And  somebody  bet  on  the  bay. 

O  doo-dah-dey. 

His  high  spirits  break  out  at  every  moment,  and  he 
used  to  rejoice  to  play  a  comedy  part  on  his  own  or 
his  son's  lawn.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  on 
the  occasion  of  popular  celebrations,  of  local  fancy  fairs, 
and  cottage  gardening  shows,  Mr.  Gladstone  plays  down 
to  the  level  of  his  audience.  On  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
hibits just  sufficient  sympathy  to  raise  them  to  enthu- 
siasm and  no  more. 

HIS  OUT-OF-DOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  lieutenant,  Mr.  Morley,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  no  amusements  whatever ;  he  neither 
boats,  nor  rides,  nor  cuts  down  trees,  nor,  as  one  veracious 
chronicler  asserted,  does  he  spend  his  leisure  time  in 
catching  butterflies.  He  indulges  in  none  of  the  ordinary 
dissipations  by  which  the  statesman  and  the  man  of  letters 
can  unbend  his  bow.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  more  catholic  in  his  tastes ;  but,  except  for  wood- 
cutting and  pedestrianism,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
much  of  an  athlete.  When  at  Eton  he  spent  more  time 
on  the  river  than  any  other  boy.  He  has  played  cricket 
and  other  games,  but  he  has  never  thrown  himself  into 
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them  with  that  passion  which  is  necessary  for  success, 
although  one  could  imagine  Mr.  Gladstone  being  the 
champion  cricketer  of  England,  if  he  gave  his  mind 
to  it,  even  now.  But  in  out-of-door  sports  he 
prefers  Shanks's  pony  to  any  other  means,  ex- 
cepting the  cutting  down  of  trees,  of  amusing  himself. 
He  is  a  great  pedestrian,  and  is  able  to  distance 
almost  any  ordinary  walker,  although  he  is  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  also  a  good  pedes- 
trian, and  this  summer  they  amused  themselves  one 
afternoon  by  ascending  a  hill  some  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level  without  appearing  to  feel  the  exertion  arduous. 
At  indoor  games  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  enjoy  a  rubber 
at  whist,  but  he  is  now  more  devoted  to  backgammon,  a 
game  which  he  plays  with  the  same  concentration  of 
energy  and  attention  that  he  devotes  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Budget  or  the  course  of  a  parliamentary 
debate.  He  occasionally  plays  at  draughts,  but  is  a  very 
bad  hand  at  the  chequers.  Constitutionally  full  of 
4i  dash  "  and  "  go,"  Mr.  Gladstone  is  yet,  like  Mr.  Bright, 
deficient  in  that  sporting  instinct  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  the  Briton,  and,  if  induced  to  be  present  at  a  fox- 
hunt, would  undoubtedly  sympathise  with  the  fox.  He 
takes  small  account  of  Nimrod  and  his  kind — he  cares 
not  to  "  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship  nor 
is  he  a  son  of  Nimshi,  to  affright  the  peaceable  rustics 
by  driving  "  furiously. " 

VI.— MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  HOME. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  will  complete  his  eighty-third  year 
on  December  29th  next,  is  the  son  of  his  father,  Sir  John 
Gladstone,  who  lived  to  be  eighty-seven,  so  that  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  may  be  said  to  have  come  of  a  long-lived  stock.  He 
is  a  product  of  English  family  life,  and  his  family  life  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  domesticities  of  our  time. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  compound  in  equal  proportions  of 
his  parents — he  has  the  imperious  spirit,  the  unbending 
will,  and  inexhaustible  energy  of  his  father,  and  the  deep 
religious  spirit  of  his  pious  mother. 

HIS  HIGHLAND  MOTHER. 

On  his  father's  side  he  is  a  lowland  Scotsman  with  all 
the  canniness  of  the  long  headed-race.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  is  a  Highlander  of  the  Donachie  clan,  whose 
habitat  was  far  away  in  the  extreme  north  beside 
Stornoway.  It  is  from  his  mother's  side  that  he  has  the 
imagination  and  the  poetry  of  his  nature,  and  from  her 
Also  he  has  that  leaning  towards  the  occult,  which,  how- 
ever, he  has  sedulously  kept  in  check.  When  I  asked 
him  some  time  after  the  publication  of  "Real  Ghost 
•Stories  "  whether  he  had  paid  any  attention  to  spiritualism 
and  its  related  subjects  he  said  generally  that  ne  had  not 
•studied  it  as  closely  as  had  Mr.  Balfour,  with  whose 
general  conclusions  on  the  subject  he  was  inclined  to 
Agree.  But  speaking  broadly  of  dreams,  second  sight 
And  ghosts,  etc.,  he  was  prepared  generally  to  believe  in 
them  all,  but  said  he  with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  If 
you  ask  me  whether  there  is  any  particular  instance  of  any 
one  of  them  in  which  1  can  place  implicit  credence  I 
would  be  at  some  difficulty  to  reply." 

A  DEBATER  FROM  THE  NURSERY. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  great  advantage  of  having  been 
Accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  discuss  everything  with 
his  parents.  The  children  and  their  parents  argued  upon 
everything ;  they  would  debate  as  to  whether  the  trout 
should  be  boiled  or  fried  ;  whether  it  was  likely  to  be  wet 
or  fine  next  day ;  whether  a  window  should  be  opened. 
It  is  probable  that  in  this  early  training  Mr.  Gladstone 
got  that  faculty  of  his  of  being  equally  absorbed  in  the 
most  trivial  and  the  most  important  of  subjects. 


AT  ETON. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  twelve  he  went  to  school,  and 
was  declared  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to  be  "the 
prettiest  little  boy  that  ever  went  to  Eton."  As  a  scholar 
he  was  by  common  consent,  says  Mr.  George  Russell, 
acknowledged  to  be  Godfearing  and  conscientious,  pure- 
minded  and  courageous,  but  humare.  He  was  never 
seen  to  run,  but  was  fond  of  sculling,  and  even  then 
given  to  that  fast  walking  which  he  has  practised  all  bis 
fife.  At  school  he  distinguished  himself  by  turning  his 
glass  upside  down  and  refusing  to  drink  a  coarse  toast 
at   an   election   dinner,   and   for   having  protested 

X'nst  the  torture  of  certain  wretched  pigs 
:h  were  then  regarded  as  fair  game  on 
Ash  Wednesday.  Some  of  his  schoolfellows 
failing  to  appreciate  this  early  foretaste  of  his  chivalrous 
disposition,  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  to  write  his  reply  in 
good  round  hand  upon  their  faces.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  at  the  Salt  Hill  Club,  which  he  and  a  few  congenial 
spirits  founded  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Salt  Hill  to 
bully  the  fat  waiter,  eat  toasted  cheese  and  drink  egg 
wine,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Tipple.  In  the  School  Debating  Society 
he  naturally  took  a  high  place.  In  one  of  his  earliest 
recorded  speeches,  he  declares  that  his  "  prejudices  and 
his  predilections  have  long  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Toryism."  So  Tory  was  he  that  seeing  a  colt  of  the 
name  of  Hampden  entered  for  the  Derby  between  two 
horses  named  Zeal  and  Lunacy,  he  declared  he  was  in  bis 
proper  place,  for  Hampden  in  those  days  was  to  him  only 
an  illustrious  rebel 

THE  SCHOOL-BOY  EDITOR  AND  POET. 

When  eighteen  Mr.  Gladstone  contributed  under  the 
iwm  de  plume  of  Bartholemy  Bauverie  to  the  Eton 
Miscellany.   To  this  magazine  he  contributed  not  only 
leading  articles,  classical  translations,  and  historical  essays, 
but  even  ventured  into  the  domain  of  humorous  poetry. 
Of  his  humorous  verse  the  only  specimen  which  is  offered 
was  his  mock  heroic  ode  to  the  shade  of  Wat  Tyler,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  concluding  stanza : — 
Shades,  that  soft  Sedition  woo, 
Around  the  haunts  of  Peterloo ! 
That  hover  o'er  the  meeting-halls, 
Where  many  a  voice  stentorian  bawls ! 
Still  flit  the  sacred  choir  around, 
With  **  Freedom  n  let  the  garrets  ring, 
And  vengeance  soon  in  thunder  sound 
On  Church,  and  constable,  and  king. 

A  MODEL  UNDERGRADUATE. 

At  nineteen  he  went  up  to  Oxford  and  became  a  model 
undergraduate  of  Christ  Church.  Ten  years  after  he  left 
college  it  was  said  that  undergraduates  drank  less  wine  in 
the  forties  because  Gladstone  had  been  so  abstemious  in 
the  thirties.  He  was,  therefore,  naturally  ridiculed, 
especially  on  account  of  all  his  friends  having  been  indus- 
trious and  steady  men,  and  he  was  therefore  declared  by 
the  roysterers  only  fit  to  live  with  maiden  aunts  and  keep 
tame  rabbits.  In  1831  he  made  his  first  great  speech  at 
the  Oxford  Union,  of  which  he  was  first  secretary  and 
then  president.  It  is  notable  that  it  was  in  denunciation 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  he  declared  was  destined  to 
break  up  the  foundations  of  social  order.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  subject  it  was  so  remarkable  a  performance  that 
Bishop  Wordsworth  declared  that  one  day  Gladstone 
would  rise  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England.  The  pre- 
diction was  not  fulfilled  until  thirty-seven  years  later. 

AN  OBEDIENT  SON. 

Another  incident,  which  is  not  generally  known,  is 
that  it  was  his  filial  obedience  wLicn  first  brought  to 
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light  that  extraordinary  aptitude  for  Bgures  which  enables 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  far  and  away  the  greatest  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  whom  England  has  ever  had. 
When  he  was  at  Oxford  he  wrote  home,  saying  that  he 
didn't  care  for  mathematics,  and  intended  to  concentrate 
his  attention  upon  classics.  His  father  wrote  back  that 
he  heard  with  much  grief  his  son's  decision.  He  did  not 
think  a  man  was  a  man  unless  he  knew  mathematics.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  re- 
ceiving this  inti-  K| 
mation  of  his 
fathers  wishes, 
abandoned  his 
own  plan,  and 
applied  himself 
with  his  usual 
concentration  to 
the  study  of  ma- 
thematics. Much 
to  his  surprise,  he 
came  out  double 
first.  He  often 
said  in  after  life 
that  he  had  done 
it  to  please  his 
father,  and  that 
he  would  never 
have  been  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  it  not 
been  for  the  bent 
given  to  his  mind 
by  his  compliance 
with  his  father's 
wish  that  he 
should  pursue 
mathematical 
studies. 

HIS  DEVOTION  FOK 
DANTE. 

After  taking  a 
double  first  Mr. 
Gladstone  left  Ox- 
ford, leaving  be- 
hind him  a  great 
reputation  for  in- 
dustry, brilliance, 
and  piety.  No 
man  of  his  stand- 
ing more  habitu- 
ally read  his  Bible 
or  knew  it  better. 
He  was  then  an 
evangelical  with  a 
scrong  predisposi- 
tion to  a  clerical 
career.  Instead 
of  going  to  the 
Church  he  went  to 
Italy,  a  land  which 
has  always  excited 
a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion   over  Mr. 

Gladstone   After  Homer  Dante  is  his  favourite  poet, 


om  a  pti 


has  always  found  solace  and  refreshment  in  the  study 
of  his  verse.  "  Dante,''  he  once  wrote,  "  has  been  a 
solemn  master  f  01  me.  The  reading  of  Dante  is  a  vigorous 
discipline  for  the  heart,  the  intellect  and  the  whole  man. 
In  the  school  of  Dante  I  have  learned  a  great  part  of  that 
mental  provision  which  has  served  me  to  make  the  journey 


of  human  life.  He  who  lives  for  Dante  lives  to  serve  Italy, 
Christianity,  and  the  World." 

HIS  MARRIED  LIFE. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  wedded  life  has  been  idyllic  and  ideal. 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  marriage  taken  place  of  which  it 
might  so  truly  be  said,  in  the  hackneyed  phrase  of  the 
story-book,  44  J  hey  lived  happily  ever  after."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's simplicity  of   character  and  "matter-of-facfc- 

ness  "  give  his 
family  great  faci- 
lity for  what  is 
called  "manag- 
ing'' him.  He  is 
as  easily  managed 
as  a  child,  and  has 
no  idea  of  employ- 
ing the  mode  by 
which  he  is 11  man- 
aged "  on  any- 
body else.  He, 
therefore,  never 
suspects  that  he 
is  being  manipu- 
lated. 

In  the  house- 
hold Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  simply 
idolized.  His  ser- 
vants would  lay 
down  their  lives 
for  him ;  and  his 
absolute  justice, 
kindness,  and 
orderliness  make 
him  a  perfect 
master  of  the 
household.  But 
for  all  that  he  is 
not  in  any  way 
overbearing  or 
domineering.  He 
is  very  freely  cri- 
ticised in  his  own 
family,  and,  al- 
though his  chil- 
dren agree  with 
him  in  the  main, 
there  is  abundant 
scope  for  diver- 
gence of  views 
and  details. 

Mr.  Gladstone's 
manners,  espe- 
cially when  ad- 
dressing ladies, 
are  very  courtly. 
There  is  a  fine 
stateliness,  and, 
at  the  same  time 
an  exquisite  cour- 
tesy in  his  ad- 
dress. In  his 
manners,  as  well 

as  in  much  else,  Mr.  Gladstone  belongs  distinctly  to  the 
older  school  which  flourished  before  the  Queen  came  to 
the  throne,  when  society  still  preserved  a  certain 
distinctive  style  which  has  suffered  much  in  the  rush 
and  tumble  of  our  new  democracy. 

HIS  LOVE  OF  HOME. 

A  great  illusion  which  prevails  about  Mr.  Gladstone 


[Elliott  u*d  Fry. 


AND  HIS  GRANDDAUGHTER  DOROTHY. 


He 
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is  that  he  is  always  supposed  to  be  fidgeting  for  the 
leadership,  and  that  he  is  consumed  by  a  passionate 
desire  to  be  Prime  Minister  for  the  fourth  time.  Those 
who  live  with  him  know  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact. 
Instead  of  restraining  him  and  holding  him  back,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  do,  they  have  actually  to  egg  him  on  and 
force  him  to  quit  his  sylvan  retreats  for  the  turmoil  of 
political  life.  This  is  partly  because  of  the  extraordinary 
intensity  with  which  he  throws  himself  into  everything 
he  does.  Again  and  again  he  has  striven  to  rid  himself 
of  political  embirassments,  and  he  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  is  romping  with  his  grandchild.  Twenty  years 
ago  he  argued  himself  into  a  belief  that  he  ought  to  retire. 


From  Judy t] 


I  April  20,  189?. 


AN  IMPROVISED  NURSERY  RHYMB. 


Dance    a    Dolly  Dcew, 
love! 

Dtnoe  for  Q'mpa. 
Oo  is  Gam  pa  §  true  love, 

True,  love,  you  are. 


Grain  pa  toon    will  fro* 
away 
His  pesky  polities, 

An"ptnd  his  Raster  holi- 
day 

I  n  t  e  aching  petzy  tricks . 


He  was  "strong  against  going  on  in  politics  to  the 
end."  On  May  6th,  1873,  Bishop  Wilberforce  wrote: 
" Gladstone,  much  talking—how  little  real  good  work 
any  Premier  had  done  after  sixty  ;  Peel,  Palmerston — 
his  work  already  done  before  ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
added  nothing  to  his  reputation  after.  I  told  him  Dr. 
Clark  thought  it  would  be  physically  worse  for  him  to 
retire."  41  Dr.  Clark  does  not  know  how  completely  I 
should  employ  myself,"  etc  May  10 :  "  Gladstone  again 
talking  of  sixty  as  full  age  of  Premier."  In  1875  he  for- 
mally retired,  as  he  thought,  to  end  his  days  in  retire- 
ment. -When  I  saw  him  at  Downing  Street  in  1883  he 
hinted  that  he  did  not  intend  to  remain  in  office  till  the 
dissolution  ;  and  in  1884  he  talked  in  Cabinets  of 
having  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  as  if  anything  relating 
to  the  next  Parliament  was  to  him  entirely  devoid  of 
any  practical  interest.  His  wife  and  children  know  that 
he  is  sincerely  in  earnest  when  he  declares  that  he  prefers 
« life  of  learned  and  scholarly  activity  among  his  books 
to  the  gratification  of  any  Parliamentary  ambitions. 


VII.— IN  POLITICS. 
This  is  not  a  biography,  but  it  would  be  unpardonable 
not  to  glance,  however  briefly,  at  some  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  career.  He  entered 
Parliament  for  the  first  time  in  1833,  when  he  was  elected 
to  represent  Newark  by  the  then  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Few  men  have  entered  public  life  with  greater  advantages. 
He  was  not  only  healthy  and  wealthy,  but  the  ripest 
flower  of  the  University  culture  of  his  time.  His  personal 
appearance  is  said  to  have  been  striking,  but  his  strongly- 
marked  features  were  pale,  and  their  pallor  was  set  off  by 
the  abundance  of  his  dark  hair,  nor  did  the  piercing 
lustre  of  his  eyes  diminish  the  impression  that  the  young 
member  was  somewhat  too  delicate  for  the  stress  ana 
strain  of  Parliamentary  life.  Of  those  who  entered  Parlia- 
ment with  him  at  that  time  there  is  not  one  left  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to-day.  Mr  Gladstone  was  then 
the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending  Tories  His 
first  address  to  the  electors  declared  that  the  duties  of 
Governments  were  strictly  and  peculiarly  religious.  He 
urged  that  the  claims  and  the  condition  of  the  poor 
should  receive  special  attention,  labour  should  receive 
adequate  remuneration,  and  he  thought  favourably  of  the 
allotment  of  cottage  grounds.  That  was  just  sixty-one 
years  before  Mr.  Chaplin  brought  in  his  Allotment  Bill. 

TORY. 

In  those  days  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  ride  a  grey  Arabian 
mare  in  Hyde  Park,  where  his  nairow-brimmed  hat  high 
up  in  the  centre  of  his  head,  sustained  by  a  crop  of  thick 
curly  hair,  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  Parliamentary  life  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
all  things  a  thoroughgoing  Tory.  His  first  speech  was  in 
defence  of  slavery  as  it  was  practised  on  his  father's  plan- 
tation in  Demerara,  and  the  first  session  did  not  pass 
until  he  had  delivered  a  speech  in  defence  of  the  Irish 
Church,  which  he  was  subsequently  to  disestablish.  So 
sanguine  was  he  that  he  was  sure  that  the  Church  had 
awakened  to  new  life  and  fresh  energy,  which  would  soon 
afford  fresh  occupation  for  all  the  bishops  of  the  existing 
establishment.  In  the  next  session  he  supported  the 
compulsory  subjection  of  every  student  of  the  universities 
as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England.  When 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Gladstone  warned  the 
electors  of  Newark  against  the  danger  of  hurrying 
onwards  through  the  ballot,  short  Parliaments,  and  other 
questions  called  popular,  into  Republicanism. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the  eve  of  emerging  from 
his  high  and  dry  Toryism,  he  was  thus  described  by  one 
who  subsequently  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote  wrote  :  — 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB's  HOPE. 

There  is  but  one  statesman  of  the  day  in  whom  I  feel 
entire  confidence,  and  with  whom  I  cordially  agree,  and  that 
statesman  is  Mr.  Gladstone.  T  look  upon  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  party— scarcely  developed  as  yet,  though 
FecreUy  forming  and  strengthening— which  will  stand  by  all 
that  is  dear  and  sacred  in  my  estimation  in  the  struggle 
which  I  believe  will  come  ere  very  long  between  good  and  evil, 
order  and  disorder,  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  I  see  a 
very  little  band  collecting  round  him,  and  leady  to  fight 
manfully  under  his  leading. 

In  1845  Mr.  Gladstone  first  had  his  attention  seriously 
drawn  to  Ireland,  and  in  that  year  he  entertained  the 
idea  of  devoting  the  month  of  September  to  a  tour  in  the 
distressful  land  — 

Ireland  is  likely  to  find  this  country  and  Parliament  so 
much  employed  for  years  to  come  that  I  feel  rather  oppres- 
sively an  obligation  to  try  and  see  it  with  my  own  eyes 
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instead  of  using  those  of  other  people,  according  to  the 
limited  measure  of  my  means. 

One  passage  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  is  often  for- 
gotten, namely,  that,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  in  1846,  he 
did  not  offer  himself  for  re-election,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, his  former  patron,  being  a  stout  Protectionist,  and 
he  remained  outside  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
great  Free  Trade  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

M.P.  FOR  OXFORD. 

When  he  was  elected  for  Oxford,  Bishop  Moberly 
declared  that  he  was  the  deepest,  truest,  most  attached, 
and  most  effective  advocate  for  the  Church  and  the 
universities  ;  the  man  who  had  the  most  Ability  and  the 
most  willingness  to  serve  his  Church  and  country  most 
effectively.  After  his  election  for  Oxford  University,  and 
while  he  was  in  the  process  of  transition  from  Toryism  to 
Liberalism,  a  good  deal  of  the  old  Adam  lingered  about 
him.  He  pronounced  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's 
sister  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  for  three  thousand 
years  and  upwards,  and  he  opposed  the  appointment  of 
a  Universities  Commission,  and  defended  Church  rates. 
In  other  respects,  however,  he  was  a  Liberal,  being  a 
staunch  Free  Trader,  and  in  favour  of  admitting  the  Jews 
into  Parliament. 

ANTI-JINGO. 

It  was  not  till  1850  that  Mr.  Gladstone  first  took  a 
distinct  stand  on  the  ground  which  he  afterwards  made 
so  peculiarly  his  own,  that  of  the  opponent  of  the  policy 
of  bluster,  which  had  its  apotheosis  in  Lord  Beacon sfieldn 
Eastern  antics.  The  occasion  was  in  the  debate  on  the 
alleged  abuse  of  English  authority  to  secure  the  redress 
of  Don  Paciiico  from  the  Government  of  Greece.  Lord 
Palmerston  made  his  famous  speech  laying  down  the 
doctrine  of  civis  romanus  sum,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
by  denouncing  the  doctrine  that  England  or  any  other 
nation  could  arrogate  to  herself  in  the  face  of  mankind  a 
position  of  peculiar  privilege. 

Sir,  I  say  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord  tends  to  encourage 
and  confirm  in  us  that  which  is  our  besetting  fault  and  weak- 
ness, both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  Foreigners  are  too 
often  sensible  of  something  that  galls  them  in  the  presence  of 
an  Englishman,  and  I  apprehend  it  is  because  he  has  too 
great  a  tendency  to  self-esteem,  too  little  disposition  to 
regard  the  feelings,  the  habits,  and  the  ideas  of  others. 

THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  CIVILISED  WORLD. 

It  was  in  this  speech  also  that  Mr.  Gladstone  first  made 
his  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  civilised  world  which 
he  so  often  makes  in  connection  with  the  Home  Rule 
question: — 

There  is  a  farther  appeal  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  people  of  England ;  but,  lastly,  there  is  also  an  appeal 
from  the  people  of  England  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  of  opinion  that 
England  will  stand  shorn  of  a  chief  part  of  her  glory  and 
pride  if  she  shall  be  found  to  have  separated  herself,  through 
the  policy  she  pursues  abroad,  from  the  moral  support  which 
the  general  and  fixed  convictions  of  mankind  afford.  No, 
sir,  let  it  not  be  so;  let  us  recognise,  and  recognise  with 
frankness,  the  equality  of  the  weak  with  the  strung,  the 
principle  of  brotherhood  among  nations,  and  of  their  sacred 
independence. 

HIS  NEAPOLITAN  PAMPHLET. 

It  seems  part  of  the  irony  of  fate  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  he  has  always  to  denounce  the  course  which  he  is 
about  to  take,  or  to  defend  a  policy  which  he  is  just 
about  to  reverse.  Of  this  there  are  many  instances  in 
his  career,  but  one  of  the  oddest  was  that  in  which, 


immediately  after  he  had  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  was  a  vain  conception  that  we,  forsooth, 
had  the  mission  to  be  the  censors  of  vice  and  folly  and 
abuse  and  imperfections  of  other  nations,  he  rushed  off 
to  Naples  and  made  himself  the  censor  of  the  vice  and 
folly,  the  abuse  and  imperfections  of  the  Neapolitan 
Government.  It  was,  however,  no  vain  conception,  for  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  denouncing  the  negation  of  God 
wrought  into  a  system  were  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  moral  causes  which  shook  down  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons. 

In  1851  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  on  44  The  Position  and  Function  of  the  Laity, '* 
which  Bishop  Wordsworth  declared  contained  the  germ 
of  liberation  and  the  political  equality  of  all  religions. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  obviously  been  travelling  somewhat 
since  he  published  his  book  on  44  Church  and  State  "  bat 
thirteen  years  before. 


IN  THB  DAYS  OP  THE  GENEVA  CONVENTION 
The  C/tbinet  waiting  for  despatches. 


A  TEACHABLE  MIND. 

Mr.  Gladstone  began  as  the  defender  of  the  Irish 
Church;  he  ended  by  demolishing  it.  No  one  ever 
opposed  more  vehemently  the  extension  of  British  in- 
fluence in  Egypt,  but  it  was  under  his  Government 
we  bombarded  the  Alexandrian  forts,  fought  the  battle 
of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  reduced  Egypt  to  the  condition  of 
a  British  satrapy.  He  was  the  most  conspicuous 
advocate  of  peace  with  Russia  when  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  in  office,  until  Constantinople  was  in  danger.  Five 
years  later  he  left  office,  after  having  brought  us  to  the 
very  verge  of  war  with  Russia  for  the  sake  of  Penjdeh. 
One  year  he  claps  Mr.  Parnell  into  prison,  the  next  he 
proposes  to  make  over  to  him  the  government  of  Ireland, 
and  then  again  he  deposes  him  from  the  leadership. 
Yet  he  has  always  been  consistent,  and  anxious  for  hia 
consistency.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  not  above  being  taught  by  events. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  from  time  to  time  helped  many 
struggling  causes  and  many  oppressed  classes.    Few  men 
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have  ever  shown  themselves  more  widely  sympathetic, 
more  generously  Quixotic.  Bulgarian,  Russian,  Jew, 
Greek,  Italian,  have  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain  when 
they  suffered  wrong.  No  class  of  his  own  countrymen  have 
found  him  deaf  t>  their  appeals  for  justice  or  for 
freedom.  Only  in  one  particular  is  his  record  lacking. 
For  men  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  much.  For  women, 
he  has  done  nothing. 

ONE  BLOT  ON  HI8  RECORD. 

It  is  a  great  and  grievous  blot  on  an  illustrious  career. 
It  has  lasted  now  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  has 
filled  the  statute  book  with  laws  on  all  manner  of 
subjects,  biit  although  he  has  from  time  to  time  assented 
to  measures  introduced  by  his  colleagues  which  did  some 
justice  to  women,  he  has  never,  so  far  as  I  cm  remember, 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  unparalleled  Parliamentary 
career,  ever  made  a  speech  that  betrayed  even  a  glimmer- 
ing ray  of  sympathy  with  the  wrongs  under  which  women 
labour.  It  is  a  great  and  inexcusable  omission,  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  owed  more  than  most  men  to  women.  He 
had  a  good  mother,  a  devoted  wife,  and  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  daughters.  Nor  has  Mr.  Gladstone  by  any 
means  confined  his  acquaintance  with  women  to  those  of 
his  own  household.  Probably  no  man  in  Parliament 
has  had  more  cause  than  he  to  recognise  the  inspiration, 
the  sustaining  strength,  and  the  consolation  of  female 
friendship.  He  has  been  brought  into  close  personal  re- 
lations with  some  of  the  best  and  with  some  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  the  sex.  From  the  Queen  upon  the  throne 
to  the  Magdalen  in  the  street  for  whose  redemption  he  has 
laboured,  ail  have  ministered  to  him  in  one  way  and  another, 
and  yet,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  no  statesman  has 
seemed  so  stolid  and  so  persistently  blind  to  the  in- 
justices under  which  women  labour.  Blind  is  the  word, 
and  the  only  word  for  it.  He  simply  does  not  see,  and 
will  probably  be  amazed  that  any  one  can  bring  such  an 
accusation  against  him. 

why  ? 

The  fact,  however,  is  there,  and  the  explanation  is  not 
difficult.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  Parliamentarian  who  lives 
on  the  electoral  plane.  Women  are  not  on  that  plane. 
Therefore  women  do  not  enter  into  the  sphere  within 
which  his  conception  of  justice  applies,  any  more  than 
the  mysterious  inhabitants  of  the  astral  plane.  So  com- 
pletely oblivious  is  he  of  this,  that  he  fails  even  to  see 
now  powerful  an  argument  his  own  obliviousness  supplies 
to  the  advocates  of  woman's  suffrage.  Even  when  his 
keen  moral  instincts  are  aroused,  they  are  blunted  the 
moment  a  woman  is  concerned. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  C.  D.  ACTS. 

This  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  unfortunately  too 
true.  Mr.  Gladstone  deplores  the  spreading  demoralisa- 
tion of  society,  and  attributes  it  partially  at  least  to  the 
Divorce  Acts,  which  he  did  his  best  to  hinder.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  as  Minister  of  the  Crown,  was  respon- 
sible for  Acts  which,  for  their  outrage  upon  the  funda- 
mental morality  of  man  and  woman,  cast  the  Divorce 
Acts  far  into  the  shade.  It  is,  of  course,  as  absurd  to  hold 
Mr.  Gladstone  personally  responsible  for  the  C.  D.  Acts 
as  to  praise  him  because  Mr.  Forster  allowed  women  to 
sit  on  School  Boards.  The  Acts  were  passed  without  his 
knowing  what  they  involved.  His  responsibility  began 
later  in  the  day,  when  the  real  nature  of  that  hideous  out- 
rage first  burst  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  women  of  the 
land.  The  Acts  were  passed  in  1869.  They  were  not 
repealed  until  I880.  During  these  sixteen  long  and 
weary  years  Mr.  Gladstone  was  dumb.  It  was  in  vain 
that  colleagues  and  friends  implored  him  to  speak  out,  to 
put  his  foot  down,  to  do  anything  to  clear  himself  from 


the  damning  stain  of  those  measures.  He  listened,  and 
he  made  no  sign.  He  left  it  to  Mrs.  Butler  and  Mr. 
Stansfeld,  and  other  devoted  labourers,  to  bear  tho 
burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  without  one  inspiring 
word.  I  confess  that  in  looking  back  over  all  Mr. 
Gladstone's  past  everything  but  this  can  be  explained, 
excused,  or  condoned.  For  nis  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
nameless  outrage  which,  in  the  Queen's  name  and  with 
the  authority  of  the  law,  was  enforced  upon  the  most  un- 
fortunate and  helpless  of  Englishwomen,  it  is  impossible 
even  to  invent  an  apology  or  an  excuse.  If  women  had 
had  votes  he  would  have  been  as  keen  to  see  their  wrongs 
as  if  they  had  been  men.  But  they  had  no  votes,  and 
he  would  not  listen. 

AN  IN  EXPLICABLE  MYSTERY. 

It  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  commentary  upon  his. 
latest  and  most  characteristic  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  woman's  suffrage  that  its  author  should  for 
sixteen  years  have  been  able  to  harden  his  heart  against 
the  woman's  plea  for  justice  and  for  exemption  from  out- 
rage  which  ought  to  have  roused  him  to  passionate  pro- 
test. Mr.  Gladstone  of  all  men  ought  to  have  understood 
as  it  were  by  instinct  the  horrcr  of  the  system  which  hu\ 
administration  established.  He  knew,  as  few  of  his  col- 
leagues before  or  since  knew,  the  class  which  suffered,  nor 
have  their  vice  or  their  sad  profession  ever  been  allowed 
to  sever  them  as  individuals  from  the  compassion  and 
friendly  sympathy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Whatever  the  doc- 
tors might  say,  there  is  only  one  opinion  among  women 
of  that  class  at  home  or  abroad  as  to  the  hatefulness  of 
the  regulation  system.  In  that  they  are  in  absolute 
accord  with  Mrs.  Butler  and  all  those  noble  matrons  who, 
approaching  the  question  from  the  other  side,  came  to 
exactly  the  same  conclusions  of  horror  and  disgust.  Yet 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  in  touch  with  both,  was  absolutely 
impassive.  He  mildly,  and  in  platonic  fashion,  sympa- 
thised with  the  protests  made  against  the  legalisation  of 
vice.  The  wrong  done  to  womanhood,  the  outrage  of  the 
personality  of  the  sufferers, the  brutal  denial  of  their  rights 
as  citizens,  he  never  to  the  last  even  seemed  to  discern 
as  in  a  glass  darkly.  Wherein  lies  the  explanation  of  this 
great  mystery?  Surely  nowhere  save  in  the  fact  that 
personal  rights  are  so  inseparably  linked  with  political 
privilege  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  realise  a  wrong 
that  was  inflicted  merely  on  a  thing  without  a  vote. 

A  REDDCTIO  AD  ABSURDUM. 

Strange,  top,  it  is  to  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  objection  to 
the  direct  representation  of  women  in  Parliament,  when 
we  recall  his  resolute  refusal  during  all  these  years  to 
listen  to  their  indirect  representations.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  long  struggle  for  repeal,  Mrs.  Butler, 
through  a  colleague,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  express  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  personally  the  feeling  with  which  all 
women  regarded  this  legalised  outrage.  Mr.  Gladstone 
knew  Mrs.  Butler,  and  therefore  knew  her  to  be  a  matron 
of  the  highest  character,  of  clear  intellect,  in  every  way  a 
worthy  representative  of  English  womanhood.  But  he 
refused  to  allow  her  to  come  within  speaking  distance. 
And  why  ?  Because  "  the  subject,  if  bad  for  public  dis- 
cussion, is  still  worse  for  free  private  exposition  between  a 
woman  and  a  man."  Behold,  then,  the  position  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  taken  up  in  relation  to  women  1  Women  must 
not  have  votes  by  which  to  secure  the  direct  representation 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  must  rely  upon  indirect 
representation  and  the  influence  they  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  men.  But  when  men,  without  consulting  women, 
smuggle  through  Parliament  in  the  dark  a  law  which 
inflicts  upon  their  sex  the  worst  and  foulest  outrage, 
how  are  they  to  protest  ?   Not  by  vote,  for  they  have  not 
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£ot  one.  Not  by  public  speech  from  the  platform, 
for  the  subject  is  baa  for  public  discussion,  and  not  by 
private  representation  by  a  matron  to  a  minister,  because 
that  is  even  worse.  What,  then,  must  women  do  ? 
Nothing  but  have  leave  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
to  do  as  they  please. 

UNAVAILING  PRAYER. 

That  was  not  a  solution  which  under  the  circumstances 
was  tolerable  or  even  possible.  Denied  access  to  Mr. 
Oladstone,  who  might  have  remedied  everything  by  one 
word,  the  Repeal  agitators  addressed  themselves  prayer- 
fully and  resolutely  to  their  painful  task.  They  laboured 
and  they  prayed — prayed  specially  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  for  a  long  time  with  very  little  fruit.  In  February, 
1885,  at  an  all-day  prayer  meeting,  half-an-honr  was 
specially  set  apart  for  prayer — 

For  the  Prime  Minister,  that  God  will  incline  his  heart  now 
to  desire  and  determine  to  give  a  practical  response  to  the 
persistent  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  him  by  the  Churches 
and  the  people  of  this  country ;  that  he  may  now  discern 
clearly  his  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  may  be  moved  to 
use  his  great  influence  to  rid  us  of  this  law  before  he 
retires  from  office. 

The  prayer  was  not  answered.  He  retired  from  office 
leaving  the  law  still  on  the  Statute  Book.  When  in 
opposition  another  agitation  arose  on  a  related  subject. 

ANOTHER  OPPORTUNITY  LOST. 

When  all  England  was  moved  with  a  passionate  desire 
to  strengthen  the  Criminal  Law  against  those  who 
made  a  traffic  in  youth  and  innocence  and  womanhood, 
Mr.  Gladstone  sat  apart  silent  and  as  if  indifferent. 
Only  by  the  greatest  pressure  of  friends  was  a  letter, 
more  or  less  Gladstonian  in  its  phrases,  extracted  from 
him  in  favour  of  raising  the  age  of  consent.  But  that 
was  all.  Health  precluded  him  from  taking  a  leading  part 
in  amending  and  strengthening  the  Bill,  but  he  might  at 
least  have  said  one  stirring  word  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
That  opportunity  was  lost  like  the  others  that  had  gone 
before.  The  law  passed,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  silent. 
Next  year  the  C.  D.  Acts  were  repealed  by  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
and  still  Mr.  Gladstone  made  no  sign.  He  voted  in 
silence,  but  for  one  generous  sympathetic  word  the 
country  waited  in  vain,  and  it  is  waiting  still. 

HIS  OPPOSITION  TO  WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

It  was  therefore  no  surprise  to  any  of  those  who  knew 
how  bad  had  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  record  in  all  things 
affecting  the  claims  of  woman  for  justice  that  he  should 
have  written  the  letter  which  appears  as  preface  to  Mr. 
S.  Smith's  pamphlet  against  woman's  suffrage.  It  is  a 
Tory  pamphlet,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  justly  observed, 
being  based  upon  the  assumptions — 

1.  That  Representative  Government  generally  is  a 
delusion. 

2.  That  the  mind  of  any  section  of  the  country  can  be 
elicited  otherwise  than  by  the  vote. 

3.  That  the  vote  is  a  means  of  social  demoralisation. 
4  That  experience  is  no  argument  in  politics. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  this  painful  subject 
any  further.  There  are  spots  on  the  sun,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, being  but  mortal,  has  his  failings  like  the  rest  of 
us.  We  might  have  wished  that  his  shortcomings  had 
been  in  any  other  connection  than  this  ;  but  these  things 
lie  beyond  our  choosing.  Besides,  even  now,  so  great  is 
the  hope  which  Mr.  Gladstone  inspires  in  those  who  know 
and  love  and  revere  him,  that  there  are  many  who  still 
believe  ihat  before  the  end  comes  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
wake  up  to  some  sense  of  the  wrong  he  has  unwittingly 
inflicted  upon  the  unenfranchised  half  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. He  is  eighty- three,  but  "  while  the  lamp  holds  out 
to  burn  "  hope  lingers  still. 


I  •    

II  Papagallo,]  [July,  1886. 
English  Wealth  bribing  Unionism  to  hypnotise  Home  Bute. 

Gladstone  to  the  rescue. 


//  Papagallo,}  [Jaly,  1886. 

GLADSTONE  AT  HOME. 

THREE  ITALIAN  CARTOONS. 


The  full  page  picture,  *  'A  Family  Group  at  ffawarden"  which  appeared 
in  the  first  part  of  this  Character  Sketch,  was  engraned  from  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  published  by  Paulton  and  Son,  of  Lee. 
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MB.  EDISON. 


appears  in  Harper  for  May. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  BROWNINGS. 
On  the  next  page  I  publish,  by  Col.  Gouraud's  per- 
mission, an  illustration  of  the  scene  when  Browning's 
voice  was  first  heard  after  his  death  by  means  of  the 

phonograph.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  voice  of 
a  dead  man  had  been  repro- 
duced by  mechanical  means. 
The  incident  was  described 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Haweis, 
who  was  muoh  impressed 
by  the  solemnity  of  this 
first  reproduction  of  a  dead 
man's  voice.  This  miracle, 
as  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  few  years  ago,  is 
due  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Edison. 

The  most  important  arti- 
cle in  this  month's  maga- 
zines on  Browning  is  Mrs. 
(Thackeray)  Ritchie's  paper 
on  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  which 
Miss  Thackeray's  paper  is 
devoted  quite  as  much  to  Mrs.  Browning  as  to  Mr. 
Browning,  and  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  both  hus- 
band and  wife.  Miss  Thackeray  quotes  from  her  own 
journal  the  following  girlish  notes  about  the  two  poets  : 

I  think  Mrs.  Browning  is  the  greatest  woman  I  ever  saw  in 
all  my  life.  She  is  very  small ;  she  is  brown,  with  dark  eyes 
and  d  ead  brown  hair ;  she  has  white  teeth  and  a  low,  curious 
voice  she  has  a  manner  full  of  charm  and  kindness ;  she 
rarely  laughs,  but  is  always  cheerful  and  smiling ;  her  eyes 
are  very  bright.  Her  husband  is  not  unlike  her.  He  is  short ; 
he  is  darkt  with  a  frank  open  countenance,  long  hair  streaked 
with  grey ;  he  opens  his  mouth  wide  when  he  speaks ;  he  has 
white  teeth. 

Mrs.  Browning,  it  seems,  believed  in  spiritualism. 
Miss  Thackeray  says  : — 

Almost  the  first  time  I  ever  really  recall  Mr.  Browning,  he 
and  my  father  and  Mrs.  Browning  were  discussing  spiritualism 
in  a  very  human  and  material  fashion,  each  holding  to  their 
own  point  of  view,  and  my  sister  and  I  sat  by  listening  and 
silent.  My  father  was  always  immensely  interested  by  the 
stories  thus  told,  though  he  certainly  did  not  believe  in 
them.  Mrs.  Browning  believed,  and  Mr.  Browning  was 
always  irritated  beyond  patience  by  the  subject.  I  can 
remember  her  voice,  a  sort  of  faint  minor  chord,  as  she. 
lisping  the  14  r  M  a  little,  uttered  her  remonstrating  "  Robert  1 n 
and  his  loud  dominant  baritone  sweeping  away  every  possible 
plea  she  and  my  father  could  make. 

Here  is  another  instance  in  which  Mr.  Browning's 
kindly  counsel  seems  to  have  been  very  helpful  to  Miss 
Thackeray  : — 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  was  paying  a  visit. 
He  had  been  talking  about  books,  and,  half  laughing,  he 
turned  to  a  young  woman  who  had  just  come  in  and  asked 
her  when  her  forthcoming  work  would  be  ready.  Young 
persons  are  ashamed,  and  very  properly  so,  of  their  early 
failures,  of  their  pattes  de  nwuohes  and  wild  attempts 
at  authorship,  and  this  one  was  no  exception  to  the 
common  law,  and  answered  "Never,"  somewhat  too  em 
phatically.  And  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Browning  spoke 
one  of  those  chance  sayings  which  make  headings  to 
the  chapters  of  one's  life.  44  All  in  good  time,"  he  said, 
and  he  went  on  to  ask  us  all  if  we  remembered  the  epitaph 


on  the  Roman  lady  who  sat  at  home  and  span  wool.  "  You 
must  spin  your  wool  some  day,**  he  said,  kindly,  to  the 
would-be  authoress;  "every  woman  has  wool  to  spin  of 
some  sort  or  another ;  isn't  it  so  1 n  he  said,  and  he  turned 
to  his  wife. 

I  went  home  feeling  quite  impressed  by  the  little  speech, 
it  had  been  so  gravely  and  kindly  made.  My  blurred  pages 
looked  altogether  different,  somehow.  It  was  spinning  wool 
— it  was  not  wasting  one's  time,  one's  temper — it  was  some- 
thing more  than  spoiling  paper  and  pens. 

She  mentions  among  other  interesting  little  remini- 
scences that  the  manuscript  of  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  was  lost 
on  its  way  from  Italy  at  Marseilles.  In  this  same  box 
were  certain  suits  of  velvet  and  lace  in  which  the  little 
son  was  to  have  made  his  appearance  among  his  English 
relatives.  Mrs.  Browning's  great  concern  was  not  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  her  great  poem,  but  for  the  loss  of 
her  boy's  wardrobe.  Fortunately,  the  box  was  discovered 
stowed  away  in  a  cellar  at  the  Custom  House.  Miss 
Thackeray  says  : — 

Mrs.  Browning  was  a  great  writer,  but  I  think  she  was  even 
more  a  wife  and  a  mother  than  a  writer,  and  any  account  of 
her  would  be  incomplete  which  did  not  put  these  facts  first 
and  foremost  in  her  history. 

The  author  of  "  Aurora  Leigh  w  once  added  a  characteristic 
page  to  one  of  her  husband's  letters  to  Leigh  Hunt.  She  had 
been  telling  him  of  her  little  boy's  illness.  "  You  are  aware 
that  that  child  I  am  more  proud  of  than  of  twenty  *  Auroras,' 
even  after  Leigh  Hunt  has  praised  them." 

Of  Mr.  Browning's  conversation  Miss  Thackeray 
says  : — 

A__ ong  Browning's  many  gifts,  that  of  delightful  story- 
telling is  certainly  one  which  should  not  be  passed  over.  His 
memory  was  very  remarkable  for  certain  things;  general 
facts,  odds  and  ends  of  rhyme  and  doggerel,  bits  of  recondite 
knowledge,  came  back  to  him  spontaneously  and  with 
vivacity.  This  is  all  to  be  noticed  in  his  books,  which  treat  of 
so  many  quaint  facts  and  theories.  His  stories  were  specially 
delightful,  because  they  were  told  so  appositely,  and  were  so 
simple  and  complete  in  themselves.  A  doggerel  always  had 
a  curious  fascination  for  him,  and  he  preferred  to  quote  the 
very  worst  poetry  in  his  talks. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

The  Electrical  Review  of  New  York  published  recently 
a  handsome  illustrated  "  decennial  number,"  as  a  souvenir 

of  the  convention  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  As- 
sociation at  Buffalo.  It 
included  a  series  of  articles 
by  different  writers  describ- 
ing the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  during  the 
past  decade  in  the  practical 
applications  of  electricity. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

First  we  may  summarise 
some  of  the  information  on 
electric  lighting.  Arc  and 
incandescent  lighting  came 
into  commercial  use  early 
in  1882.  In  that  year  three 
electric-lighting  plants  were 
established  by  the  Edison 
wiKOLA  tesla.  Company — a  large  one  in 

An  Blectrical  Investigator.      New  York  and  two  small 
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ones  in  London.  About  15,000  incandescent  lamps  were 
supplied  by  these  plants  in  1882 ;  to-day  there  are  over 
5,000,000  lamps  in  nightly  use  in  the  United  States  alone. 

Great  progress  has  also  been  made  in  arc  lighting. 
Many  subsidiary  uses  for  the  electric  light  have  been 
found  and  utilised  during  the  last  decade,  as  for  instance 
the  lighting  of  mines.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
large  number  of  special  uses  :  "  In  dentistry  ani  surgery 
the  incandescent  lamp  is  used  to  explore  hidden  recesses 
of  the  human  body,  and  on  ships  the  arc  lamp  as  a 
search-light.  In  submarine  work  electric  lighting  has 
proved  of  great  value.  Street  lighting  with  arc  lamps 
has  had  an  enormous  development.  Almost  every  pro- 
gressive town  in  the  United  States  has  electrically  lighted 
streets." 

The  application  of  electricity  for  power  purposes  was 
first  made  in  1882.  The  development  of  this  branch, 
especially  in  the  transmission  of  power,  has  been  wonder- 
ful. It  has  been  found  possible  during  the  last  year  to 
transmit  300  horse-power  a  distance  of  100  miles. 

ELECT  RIO  RAILWAYS. 

One  of  the  chief  products  of  the  development  of  electric 
transmission  has  been  the  electric  railway.  The  first 
-commercial  electric  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  in 
•service  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  about  six  years  ago.  The 
enormous  development  of  this  industry  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  fact  tnat  there  are  now  in  operation  over  250 
•electric  railways  in  the  United  States  embracing  2,024 
miles  of  track  and  utilising  3,830  motor  cars,  operated  by 
£,400  motors,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  17*435 
hoi-se-power.  Out  of  956  street-car  plants  existing  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  589  are  operated  by 
horses,  49  by  cables,  246  by  electricity,  and  73  by 
steam.  "  In  amount  of  track  mileage  electric  railroads 
stand  next  to  horse  railroads,  the  former  covering 
6,703  miles  and  the  latter  2,024 ;  while  there  are  527 
miles  of  cable  road  and  554  of  steam.  The  average  cost 
per  car  mile  of  horse  railroads  is  about  5  7  cents,  of  cable 
2'5,  of  electric  2*2,  and  of  steam  5  ceuts."  The  overhead 
.system  of  supply  is  the  one  which  has  commended  itself 
most  strongly  to  street-car  operators  by  reason  of  its 
cheapness  of  equipment  and  reliability,  although  the 
storage  system  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal-— the  advan- 
-tages  of  the  storage  being  that  it  is  entirely  self-contained 
and  is  not  restricted  to  the  route  of  fixed  conductors.  Its 
-chief  disadvantage  is  the  great  weight  of  the  batteries, 
which  for  an  ordinary-sized  car  is  not  less  than  4,000 
pounds. 

OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS. 

A  number  of  other  uses  to  which  electricity  may  be 
Advantageously  applied  have  been  discovered  and  de- 
veloped during  the  last  ten  years.  Electricity  is  now 
used  extensively  in  welding  together  separate  pieces  of 
metal  and  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminium.  It  is 
largely  due  to  the  application  of  electricity  to  this  latter 
use  that  the  cost  of  aluminium  has  been  reduced  from 
£  dols.  a  pound  in  1887  to  90  cents  a  pound  to-day. 

Although  the  telephone  was  first  brought  forth  in  1876, 
it  was  not  until  1882  that  its  success  may  be  regarded  as 
established.  In  1882  it  was  commonly  regarded  that 
lines  from  50  to  100  miles  long,  if  managed  according  to 
the  best  lights  of  the  time,  were  yet  worth  trying  to  do 
business  over.  In  1892,  to  state  a  fact  well  within  the 
outside  limit,  daily  and  continuous  service  is  being  fur- 
nished between  New  York  City  and  Buffalo,  a  distance 
of  nearly  500  miles,  with  promptness  and  satisfaction 
fully  equal  to  the  best  capabilities  of  any  purely  local 
exchange.  It  is  even  held  to  be  within  the  bounds  of 
probability  that  one  of  the  features  of  the  Columbian  Fair 
will  be  direct  telephoning  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 


A  FRENCH  CRITICISM  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

M.  W.  BfiNTZON  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
April  1st  gives  an  interesting  summary  and  criticism  of 
"The  Light  that  Failed."  "  It  is  only  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,"  he  says,  "  that  Rudyard  Kipling's  name  has 
been  known,  and  he  is  already  celebrated.  His  short 
sketches,  full  of  manly  energy,  fire,  and  descriptive  and 
dramatic  power,  have  interested  hundreds  of  readers  in 
Anglo-Indian  life  ;  just  as  Bret  Harte's  no  less  sober 
and  no  less  richly-coloured  pictures  had  interested  the 
whole  world  in  California.  Rudyard  Kipling  possesses, 
in  common  with  Bret  Harte,  the  rare  merit  of  having 
thoroughly  seen  and  closely  observed  what  he  paints. 
From  his  childhood  he  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
natives,  the  soldiers,  the  officers,  the  civil  functionaries, 
who  have  furnished  him  with  indisputably  new 
types.  Imprudent  admirers  have  so  far  exag- 
gerated their  enthusiasm  as  to  couple  with  the  great 
name  of  Dickens  the  name  of  this  young  man  of  twenty- 
three.  The  comparison  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  ; 
for,  so  far  from  like  Dickens  letting  his  personality  be 
lost  in  that  of  his  characters,  Rudyard  Kipling  exhibits, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  artist  of  his  age  and 
standing,  the  'hypertrophy  of  the  Ego.  He  is  always 
perceptible  behind  his  heroes  ;  he  likes  to  lend  them  his 
own  characteristic  qualities,  among  which  distrust  of  his 
own  powers  cannot  be  reckoned.  Moreover,  he  shows 
no  solicitude  for  the  creation  of  sympathetic  characters  ; 
truth — a  truth  which  is  often  brutal — is  the  only  end  he 
pursues.  But  he  has  some  verve,  much  humour,  and  even 
wit  f "  beaucoup  d!  humour  et  meme  d'esprit."  M.  Bentzon 
must  be  responsible  for  the  relative  estimate  of  the 
faculties !),  an  easy,  naturally  incisive  style,  and  a 
vivacity  in  dialogue  which  makes  his  military  house- 
hold m  "The  Gadsbys"  suggest  the  households  of 
Gyp.  Perhaps  this  is  why  it  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous to  translate  into  French  those  piquant  scenes. 

As  to  his  short  tales,  complete  in  a  few  pages,  such  as 
"The  Taking  of  Lung-tung-pen,"  or  "The  Man  who 
would  be  a  King,1'  they  simply  defy  translation.  Mul- 
vaney,  in  French,  would  lose  all  his  freedom  of  motion 
— he  would  be  frozen  and  petrified,  as  much  as  his  com- 
patriot Carneham,  the  extraordinary  vagabond  who 
returns  from  Kafiristan  with  Dravot's  crowned  head  in  a 
sack.  Never  has  fancy  been  carried  further  than  in  this 
last  story  ;  never  have  the  wanderings  of  a  drunkard 
appeared,  in  spite  of  all,  so  probable ;  but  if  one  were  to 
touch  this  fragile  tissue  of  aleoholic  dreams,  it  weuld 
break  like  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  if  roughly  seized. 

"  The  Light  that  Failed/'  M.  Bentzon  concludes,  though 
less  successful  artistically  than  Kipling's  shorter  pieces, 
is  none  the  less  a  work  full  of  passion  and  intense  Mfe. 
"  However  highly  we  may  value  the  short  story,  when  it 
is  good,  we  are  grateful  to  the  artist  who  excels  in  it 
when  he  tries  another  branch.  We  congratulate  hka  es- 
pecially on  the  fact  that  he  has  not  depended  entirely  on 
the  charm  of  exoticism,  and  made  it  his  enly  object  to 
astonish  us  with  strange  facts  brought  from  a  distance. 
The  heroic-comic  adventures  of  Mulvaney  are  princi- 
pally dedicated  to  the  English  army ;  but  Dick's  dear- 
bought  pride,  and  Maisie's  unconscious  selfishness,  love, 
grief  and  pity,  are  of  all  countries.  Everywhere  the  play 
of  passion  is  the  same,  and  from  north  to  south,  from 
east  to  west,  man  is  interested  in  the  truly  human, 
without  caring  excessively  for  the  "  picturesque  "  and  the 
"exceptional." 
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THE  DECADENCE  OF  FRANCE  ; 

OB,  THE  MORAL  OF'  THE  FATE  OF  MAUPASSANT. 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  a  very  characteristic  and  a 
somewhat  powerfully  written  article  on  French  decadence 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  unkind  funeral 
discourse  over  the  departed  reason  of  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
It  compares  him  to  Balzac's  hero  in  "  La  Peau  de  Cha- 
grin "  and  declares  that  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
passions  and  follies  which  he  so  vividly  described. 

A  CHAPTER  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

Guy  de  Maupassant  proved  himself  the  most  admirable 
story-teller  of  our  generation,  provided  that  we  look  only 
at  the  workmanship  and  disregard  the  moral. 

Thus,  like  M.  Ernest  Renan,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Georges 
Sand,  he  continues  the  story  of  French  literature  as  it  goes 
down  that  steep  descent,  along  which  it  has  been  hurrying 
these  many  years.  The  vivid  temperament  which  betrayed 
Maupassant  to  his  ruin  might,  in  a  happier  state  of  society, 
have  kept  its  tone,  instead  of  being  infected  with  leprosy, 
and  deprived,  by  the  atheism  all  round  it,  of  a  refuge  in  its 
utmost  need. 

We  take  Guy  de  Maupassant,  then,  as  summing  up  in  his 
life,  no  less  than  in  the  twenty  volumes  of  his  writings,  one  of 
the  latest  chapters  in  the  history  of  France. 

OUR  EXCELLENT  FRIEND  MRS.  GRUNDY. 

Our  excellent  friend,  Mrs.  Grundy,  for  whose  common- 
sense  we  profess  no  sort  of  disdain,  if  she  could  discuss  the 
matter,  in  French  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe,  with  M.  Prud- 
homme, would  find  in  that  gentleman  a  critic  of  her  own  way 
of  thinking.  M.  Prudhomme,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  has 
lately  begun  to  sweep  from  the  shop-windows  on  the  Paris 
Boulevards  those  shameless  photographs  and  pictures  which 
have  too  long  been  suffered  in  them.  He  has  prevailed  on 
the  judges  to  sentence  the  actors  and  managers  of  the 
Theatre  Libre  to  the  fine  and  imprisonment  which  they 
richly  deserved.  And  he  may  one  day  commit  the  volumes 
of  Zola  and  Maupassant  to  the  flames.  Mankind  will  not 
lose  by  the  holocaust. 

"THE  INFAMY  OF  THB  HUMAN  HEART." 

After  paying  homage  to  the  jollity  of  many  of  Maupas- 
sant's stories,  the  reviewer  says  that  he  contrives  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  most  avaricious  persons  under* 
heaven  are  the  French,  and  that  every  class,  from  the 
shoeblack  to  the  noble,  is  infected  with  the  passion  for 
money.  Mammon  has  vanquished  Belial,  and  leads 
him  triumphantly  captive.  Taking  all  his  writings  as  a 
whole,  the  reviewer  says : — 

The  "  infamy  of  the  human  heart "  has  created  many  an 
Inferno,  but  we  question  if  any  more  monstrous  has  ever 
crossed  the  fancy  of  poet  or  seer.  There,  says  the  artist, 
proud  of  his  work,  may  be  seen  all  the  world's  refuse,  the 
iebauchery  that  still  has  distinction,  and  the  fungus-growths 
of  Parisian  society — a  crowd  as  dull  of  brain  as  it  is  disre- 
putable, but  furious  and  quarrelsome,  intoxicated  with  brutal 
excitement.  It  is  a  section  of  the  modern  chaos  which  men 
still  persist  in  calling  civilisation,  exposed  to  the  sunlight, 
and  so  much  the  more  revolting  that  those  who  inhabit  there 
have  never  guessed  that  they  are  damned. 

THE  LATEST  SACRIFICE. 

French  romance,  following  in  the  wake  of  much  modern 
journalism,  shows  a  decided  taste  for  cruel,  no  less  than 
obscene,  horrors.  As  in  the  Imperial  Roman  days,  so  it  is 
now.  Religion,  humanity,  art,  and  whatsoever  else  may  be 
lovely  in  men's  eyes,  he  has  cast  upon  the  burning  altar. 
It  is  not  enough,  so  long  as  he  remains  alive  himself,  though 
but  ansemic  and  poisoned  with  morphine.  From  hour  to 
hour,  therefore,  the  cry  goes  up  of  a  victim  that  has  flung 
himself  into  the  blaze.  Yesterday  it  was  Heine— now  it  is 
the  turn  of  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  venal  novelist  and 


brilliant  man  of  the  world.  To-morrow  it  will  be  another, 
with  the  like  genius  no  less  shamefully  abused.  For  what 
else  can  happen  in  a  society  which  has  convinced  itself  of 
1  the  immense  stupidity  of  all  things '  ? 

WILL  FRANCE  SURVIVE? 

Will  France  survive  ?  asks  the  reviewer,  er  are  we 
looking  on  at  the  suicide  of  a  great  nation  ?  It  is  not  a 
light  thing  that  France  should  disappear  from  the  map 
of  Europe. 

We  look  upon  the  tribe  of  Zolas,  Renans,  Bourgets, 
Daudets,  and  Maupassants  as  among  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  that  France  has  nourished  in  her  bosom.  Vain, 
utterly  vain,  it  is  to  praise  their  skill  in  the  art  of  literature, 
their  acquaintance  with  all  manner  of  human  passions,  the 
vivid  power  of  their  brutality,  or  the  melting  charm  of  their 
putrescence.  What  arguments  are  these  to  address  to  a 
nation  on  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss  ? 

Never  was  the  lightning  of  indignation,  human  or  divine, 
so  justly  called  for  as  in  the  day  on  which  we  are  writing,  to 
sweep  these  abominations  from  the  earth,  and  restore  a  great 
people  to  the  place  which  still  awaits  them  in  the  European 
comity,  if  they  will  choose  less  degraded  teachers  than  they 
have  lately  gone  after ;  if  they  will  burn  what  they  adore, 
and  adore  what  they  take  an  insane  delignt  in  burning.  For 
without  morality,  no  art  of  science,  however  advanced,  wilt 
save  them  from  ruin. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  LONDON. 

Two  articles  on  the  teaching  of  London  appear  in  the* 
Contemporary  Review.  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  puts  for- 
ward a  scheme  of  technical  instruction;  he  suggests  to  the* 
London  County  Council  the  advisability  of  endeavouring: 
to  bring  up  London  to  the  level  of  Birmingham  in  the 
matter  of  secondary  classes  and  technical  instruction.  Mr. 
Smith  thinks  that  the  organisation  of  the  continuation  of 
education  is  by  far  the  most  pressing  want  of  London. 
After  providing  for  making  the  secondary  classes 
efficient,  and  estabhshing  continuation  scholarships, 
he  would  have  the  County  Council  connect  its 
network  of  secondary  classes  with  the  higher  technical 
colleges.  He  would  hand  over  £10,000  to  provide  for 
technical  and  scientific  instruction  in  the  evening  classes. 
The  series  of  trade  classes  should  be  multiplied  and 
recognised  as  a  necessary  part  of  industrial  training. 
The  kernel  of  Mr.  Smith's  scheme  is  the  creation  of 
advisory  committees  or  "faculties"  who  would  watch 
over  and  report  upon  the  work  done  in  the  various 
schools  and  colleges.  In  order  to  get  the  best  work  of 
these  faculties,  they  might  be  paid  reasonable  fees  for 
loss  of  time. 

Mr.  Bunting  pleads  for  the  establishment  of  a  populair  ' 
university  in  London  : — 

There  are  plenty  of  buildings  which  can  be  utilised ;  what 
is  wanting  is  good  organisation,  a  central  authority,  skilled, 
determined,  and  endowed,  which  shall  inspire,  regulate,  and 
extend  all  this  scattered  work ;  an  Educational  Council  for 
London. 

The  suggestion  put  forward  in  this  paper  is  that  such  a 
Council  should  not  be  a  separate  body,  but  the  University 
itself.  Some  persons,  taking  too  academic  a  view,  may  be 
startled  at  such  a  proposal.  A  good  thing,  they  will  say,  but 
not  a  University. 

Mr.  Bunting  admits  that  hitherto  no  University  has- 
been  built  on  these  lines,  but  the  occasion  is  unique,  and 
they  might  try  the  experiment  of  a  new  municipal 
university  with  the  motto,  "  Every  citizen  a  scholar." 
Mr.  Bunting's  scheme  is  bold  and  original,  and  is  the  only 
scheme  that  has  been  put  before  the  public  in  this  connec- 
tion that  has  a  particle  of  interest  for  any  but  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  population. 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  ARCHBISHOP. 

THE    LATE    DR.    THOMSON,    OF  YORK. 

The  Quarterly  Review  gives  the  first  place  to  a  very 
interesting  article,  a  review  of  Mr.  Bullock's  Life  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  York."  The  writer  is  very  enthusiastic, 
and  speaks  with  genuine  hero-worship  of  his  subject. 
Dr.  Thomson  was  born  at  Whitehaven  of  parents  of 
Scotch  extraction.  He  made  no  figure  at  college  in  the 
examinations,  but  his  "Laws  of  Thought,"  written  when 
he  was  an  undergraduate,  achieved  an  immediate  and 
brilliant  success. 

AN  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON. 

Few  men  have  had  such  all-round  capacity  : — 
When  he  conducted  his  own  case  in  the  well-known  suit 
'before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  some  of  his  hearers 
affirmed  that,  had  he  entered  tbe  legal  profession,  he  must 
have  mounted  yet  a  step  higher  in  the  order  of  the  Queen's 
subjects.  He  often  lectured  before  the  College  of  Music, 
and  showed  such  a  mastery  of  the  subject,  that  the  Executive 
Council  counted  him  among  their  first  authorities.  At  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington.  the  students  lamented  that  he 
had  become  an  ecclesiastic,  for  that  he  was  an  eminent  phy- 
sician spoiled.  "  If  he  had  gone  into  our  trade,"  said  an  iron- 
master who  was  at  the  top  of  his  calling,  "he  must  have  beaten 
us  all."  But  a  more  amusing  tribute  was  paid  him  by  a  sports* 
man  whose  name  was  well-known  on  the  T urf .  The  Archbishop 
•chanced  to  be  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  when  some  races 
-were  going  on,  and  found  the  sportsman  in  question  a  fellow- 
visitor  in  the  house.  They  fell  into  conversation  one  evening. 
And  the  Archbishop  was  told  that  his  friend  had  just 
returned  from  the  day's  sports.  Thomson's  views  on  betting 
were  very  strong,  and  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal  them.  He 
took  the  young  man  aside,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly, 
as  well  as  the  wickedness,  of  his  occupation.  "  I  tell  you 
what,"  remarked  the  subject  of  the  lecture  to  a  friend  on 
-escaping  from  the  interview,  "  it  is  just  as  well  that  that 
fellow  went  into  the  Church  ;  if  he  had  gone  on  to  the  Turf, 
he  would  have  cleared  us  all  out." 

HIS  DEMOCRATIC  FLOCK. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  the  publication 
of  some  poems  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  became 
-curate  of  Samuel  Wilberforce  at  Alberstoke  and  Cud- 
•desdon.  Sixteen  years  after  his  ordination  he  was  en- 
throned as  Archbishop  of  York.  He  succeeded  in 
establishing  genuine  respect  for  himself  and  his  Church, 
-even  in  the  midst  of  democratic  Sheffield,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  following  little  episode  :  — 

It  is  said,  though  we  will  not  vouch  for  the  story,  that  in  one 
•of  bis  earliest  visits,  as  he  walked  from  the  station  with  the 
vicar,  the  late  Archbishop  met  a  mechanic  walking  with  his 
•son.  The  mechanic  glanced  at  the  commanding  figure  and 
tbe  resolute  face,  ana  made  no  sign.  The  boy  involuntarily 
touched  his  cap  in  respect :  years  bad  not  yet  taught  him 
how  his  class  received  a  stranger  if  they  had  the  chance. 
But  the  Archbishop  had  not  passed  a  step  or  two,  when  he 
heard  the  paternal  hand  fall  heavily  on  the  lad's  head .  "  If 
I  sees  thee  touching  thy  cap  again  to  a  parson,  my  lad,  111 
£ive  thee  some'at  to  remember  a  parson  by." 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  AT  HOME. 

Sheffield  was  the  scene  of  the  first  and  greatest  triumph 
of  his  career.  He  addressed  the  workmen  for  the  first 
time  from  the  rungs  of  a  ladder,  and  subsequently  met 
them  in  a  public  meeting  where  he  achieved  a  great 
personal  triumph.  As  an  Archbishop  he  was  indefati- 
gable. Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  account 
the  article  gives  of  the  Archbishop  in  his  private  life, 
his  tenderness  in  his  family  and  his  unflinching  self- 
sacrificing  discharge  of  public  duty  :  — 

What  he  was  behind  the  veil,  how  humble  a  Christian 
before  God,  and  how  little  uplifted  by  his  brilliant  career ; 


how  sensitive  while  he  seemed  hard ;  how  devout  and  spiri- 
tual while  he  seemed  practical ;  how  liberal,  nay,  munificent, 
in  his  private  charities. — all  this  is  hardly  matter  lor  these 
pages,  though  it  has  to  be  taken  into  account  by  any  one  who 
would  form  a  true  conception  of  what  he  was.  A  more 
elaborate  Life  ma  •  some  day  give  his  picture  at  greater 
length ;  meanwhi't.,  *e  believe  this  slight  sketch  to  be  a 
faithful  likeness  enough  in  miniature.  He  was  loyal  from 
his  very  heart  to  his  Church,  as  he  conceived  and  understood 
her  ;  he  was  a  strong  Archbishop ;  he  had  a  powerful  intel- 
lect, a  determined  will,  and  a  most  tender  heart. 


PRINCE  GEORGE  OF  WALES. 
The  first  place  in  the  English  Illustrated  for  May  is 
devoted  to  Prince  George.    The  writer  says  that  : — 

From  his  earliest  days  at  sea  Prince  George  has  ever  been  a 
thoroughly  efficient  and  also  a  most  popular  officer,  not  only 
with  his  comrades  in  the  gun-room  or  the  ward- room,  but  als° 
with  all  the  men  over  whom  he  has  had  command.  As  amid" 
shipman  he  was  always  keen  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  the 
boat's  crew  or  the  gun  entrusted  to  his  charge  the  smartest  and 
best-handled  in  the  ship :  as  a  lieutenant  he  was  always  alive 
to  all  the  individual  characters  of  the  men  of  his  division. 
Those  who  showed  themselves  neat,  steady,  smart,  and  eager  to 
fulfil  their  duties  and  get  on,  he  was  ever  ready  to  encourage 
by  word  and  sympathy  and  helping  hand. 

During  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  of  1889  he  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  finest  torpedo  boats  : — 

It  happened  that  another  of  these  craft  disabled  her  screw 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  was  in  danger  of  drifting  on  to  a 
lee  shore.  The  sea  was  running  high,  and  there  was  a  stiff 
gale  blowing.  Prince  George  was  sent  to  her  assistance.  The 
task  was  a  most  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  construction  of  such  boats.  He  showed,  however,  such 
skill,  judgment  and  nerve  in  approaching,  securing  with 
wire  hawser  after  several  hours'  effort,  and  ultimately  towing 
the  disabled  craft  into  safety,  as  won  him  high  encomiums 
of  praise  to  the  Admiralty  from  Captain  Fitzgerald  and  other 
senior  officers  who  witnessed  his  conduct  on  that  occasion. 
The  achievement  was  perhaps  all  the  more  noteworthy  as 
Prince  George  (like  Nelson  and  many  another  distinguished 
naval  officer)  suffers  terribly  from  sea-sickness;  and  the 
behaviour  of  a  torpedo  boat  in  rough  weather  is  not  the  most 
conducive  to  quietness  of  nerve  or  for  comfortrbly  collecting 
the  thoughts. 

The  writer  says  that  Prince  George  acted  as  a  constant 
and  welcome  stimulus,  both  in  work  and  play  hours,  to 
the  more  lymphatic  temperament  of  Prince  Eddy — 

Were  they  following  the  hounds  together  as  boys,  it  was 
Prince  George  whose  pony  had  to  take  the  fence  or  hedge  the 
first,  and  give  Prince  Eddy  the  lead;  were  they  bathing 
together  in  the  sea,  it  was  Prince  George  who  was  the  first 
to  leap  off  the  ship  or  yacht's  side  into  the  water,  and  not 
till  he  was  swimming  around  and  encouraging  his  brother  to 
follow  him  did  the  elder  take  the  inevitable  plunge.  In 
many  ways  the  elder  constantly  leant  upon  the  younger 
brother ;  and  the  younger  reciprocated  the  confidence  with 
warm-hearted  manliness  and  devotion. 

The  undoubted  brain  power  that  he  possesses  is  inherited 
perhaps  from  the  Prince  Consort  as  well  as  from  the  Queen 
of  Denmark.  He  is  known  to  be  a  great  reader,  of  active 
habits  of  mind  and  body,  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  the 
smallest  appointments,  warm  and  constant  in  his  friend- 
ships, endowed  with  a  large  share  of  practical  common  sense, 
simple  in  his  tastes,  and,  like  his  late  brother,  singularly  free 
from  any  trace  of  self-esteem  or  conceit,  most  considerate 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  willing  to  learn  from  all,  gener  us 
and  openbanded  yet  careful  and  frugal  on  his  own  account, 
for  his  private  allowance  has  up  to  now  been  moderate  and 
never  large. 
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THERE  WERE  GIANTS  IN  THOSE  DAYS. 

MODERN  SCIENCE  AND  NURSERY  TALES. 

One  of  the  excellent  things  about  modern  science  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  verifying  the  delightful  old  nursery 
tales.  Before  very  long  the  most  superior  person  will  not 
be  able  to  pooh-pooh  the  stories  of  giants,  dragons  and 
ogres  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  pabulum  of  our 
childhood.    Mrs.  Besant  writing  in  Lucifer  says : — 

For  nine  years  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  digging  in  various  parts  of  Western  America,  and  it  has 
brought  to  the  surface  and  jointed  together  some  most  re- 
markable relics  of  the  olden  time.  In  Colorado  large  numbers 
of  fossils  have  been  found,  among  others  the  bones  of 
titanosaurs,  animals  which  grew  to  a  length  of  sixty-five  feet, 
and  of  iguanodons,  which  walked  erect  on  their  hind  legs  with 
a  strong  tail  as  the  completion  of  a  tripod,  and,  with  a  height 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  browsed  comfortably  on  treetops. 
A  Wyoming  brontosaurus,  which  had  considerately  left  in 
the  rock  that  hardened  round  it  a  perfect  mould  of  one  of 
its  eyeballs,  measured  sixty  feet  in  length  and  stood  fifteen 
feet  high.    The  mosasaurus,  a  swimming  lizard,  extended,  on 
the  lakes  through  which  it  swam,  a  length  of  eighty  feet, 
while  a  flying  dragon  with  a  wing- spread  of  twenty- five  feet 
is  contributed  as  an  inhabitant  of  air.    Strange  must  the 
earth  have  looked  in  those  far-off  days,  millions  of  years  ago, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  whence  have  come  down  the  tales  of 
terrible  dragons  and  other  monsters,  lone  survivors  of  au 
ancient  past,  the  terror  of  pettier  times.    All  living  things 
have  behind  them  gigantic  ancestors.    AU?    All  except 
men,  says  Western  Science. 

And  why  not  men  also,  an  it  please  you  ?  Why  should 
man  alone  look  back  to  no  giant  ancestry  ?  When  the 
titanosaurs  cropped  archaic  Equisetum,  was  there  no  giant 
man  to  face  the  giant  brute  ?  There  seems  no  reason  to 
thus  separate  man  in  his  physical  evolution  from  the  rest  of 
Nature,  and  Eastern  Science  knows  of  no  such  irrational 
lacuna.  It  shows  us  man,  vast  as  his  surroundings,  tower- 
ing to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  and  more,  corresponding,  as  he 
ever  has  done,  with  the  physical  conditions  around  him. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  giant  tombs  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  from  Germany  to  Peru,  by  the  mighty  monoliths 
of]  Stonehenge,  Carnac,  and  many  another  spot,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  huge  statues  at  Easter  Island,  or  of  universal 
human  tradition. 


SKELETON  OF  THE  AMPHICOELIAS. 


In  the  Oili/ornian  Illustrated  Magazine  there  are  some 
illustrations  of  these  admirable  animals,  to  whose 
existence  Mrs.  Besant  calls  attention.  The  artist  of  the 
Calif ornian  illustrates  his  paper  with  the  accompanying 
sketch  of  the  skeleton  of  an  amphicoelias.  The  author  of 
the  article,  Mr.  James  Urwin  Culver,  gives  some  interest- 
ing details  as  to  the  nature  of  these  defunct  animals. 

Imagine  a  kangaroo,  thirty  feet  long,  its  back  studded 
with  enormous  spines,  some /our  feet  across,  its  tail  covered 
with  a  double  row  of  sharp  spines.  Cover  the  entire  body 
with  a  coat  of  mail,  arm  the  mouth  with  a  bony  beak,  and 
some  conception  of  this  huge  beast  may  be  obtained.  Its 
hind  legs  were  much  longer  than  the  front  ones,  so  that  it 
could  raise  up  and  rest  on  these  and  its  tail  as  pillars  of 
support.  Its  head  was  wonderfully  small,  the  most  diminutive 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  known,  while,  wonder  of 
wonders,  it  had  what  scientific  men  consider  a  second  brain 


in  its  pelvis,  an  expansion  of  the  spinal  cord,  forming  an 
object  or  second  brain,  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  the  brain 
proper.   When  the  bypsirhophus  was  attacked,  few  creatures 
could  make  so  vigorous  a  defence.   A  single  blow  of  the  long 
tail  would  drive  the  double  row  of  bony  bayonets  through  the 
enemy,  while  the  enormous  spines  added  not  a  little  in  repel- 
ling an  attack.    The  giant  A  mphicoelias  that  crawled  slowly 
and  heavily  out  of  the  water  in  the  direction  of  their  homes, 
a  mountain  of  flesh,  weighing    possibly    twenty  tons, 
four   or   five    feet    taller    than    the   tallest  elephant 
and   dragging  along    sixty  or  seventy   feet   of  flesh. 
There  was  the  buoyant  Camarasaurus,  75  ft.  long,  a  snake 
in  appearance,  with  long  legs,  floating  or  wading  along, 
buoyed  up  by  the  curious  air  cells  in  its  back  bone.  Amon$? 
the  remarkable  animals  of  the  time  was  a  leaping  lizard,  the 
laelaps  that  stood  25  ft.  high  and  could  cover  nearly  100  ft. 
at  a  bouad.    To  render  it  light,  its  bones  were  hollow  ;  sharp 
teeth  and  claws  made  it  a  formidable  beast.    The  Agathan- 
mas  was  higher  than  Jumbo  and  longer  than  two  Jumbos, 
placed  in  a  row,  and  besides  the  horns  as  a  defence,  it  was 
covered  with  a  protective  armour. 

On  the  whole,  while  we  are  glad  that  these  creatures  so- 
dear  to  the  nursery  actually  existed,  we  are  not  very 
sorry  that  they  are  only  to  be  found  at  present  in 
museums. 


THE  PRINCESS  MAY. 

A  Canadian  Portkss,  Lily  E.  F.  Barry,  contributes 
to  the  Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly  for  April  a  poem 
addreased  to  the  Princess  May  of  Teck  which  at  least 
rings  more  true  than  the  laboured  sonnet  of  our  own 
Poet  Laureate: — 

I  would  not  vex  thy  sorrow-stricken  heart 

With  fruitless  words  of  hope  or  sympathy, 
Nor,  uninvited,  seek  to  bear  a  part 

In  the  vast,  hopeless,  cureless  grief  of  thee, 
Sw.  et  Princess  I   Well  I  know  thou  must  abide 

Mid  the  sad  ruins  of  thy  life  alone, 
Counting  thy  losses  in  the  eventide 

Too  early  fall'n.   Thy  foot  was  on  a  throne, 
Thy  hand  in  royal  lover's ;  on  thy  head 

A  crown  sat  graciously,  and  to  thy  name 
At  every  hearth  were  praise  and  blessings  wed ; 

When  sudden  swift,  the  Awful  Angel  came 
And  wrought  thee  woe :  crown,  kingdom,  throne  and  love 

At  one  dire  stroke  wiped  out  beyond  recall, 
As  though  they  had  not  been.   But,  Mary,  prove 

In  this  dark  hour  when  pitying  eyes  of  all 
Are  on  thee,  prove  the  Queen  is  in  thee  yet. 

Lift  up  thy  tear- blind  eyes  and  thou  shalt  see 
What  aftermath  of  purified  regret 

Immeasurable  lots  has  brought  to  thee. 
Grief's  purple  wraps  thee  in  a  royal  robe ; 

Secure,  enthroned  in  sorrow  thou  sitt'st  now 
With  majesty  of  pain  no  touch  can  probe, 

A  diadem  of  tears  is  on  thy  brow. 
Thy  subjects  ?   Every  woman's  heart  beats  true 

In  unison  with  thine    Thy  coffers  ?  Gold 
Of  love  and  world-wide  sympathy,  thy  due 

For  world-wide  loss  and  young  heart  grown  acold. 
Thus  for  crown  missed  a  rarer  crown  is  given, 

For  kingdom  lost  a  wider  empire  found. 
For  love  ? — ah  !  nowhere  save  in  God's  bright  Heaven 

The  patient  heart  with  perfect  bliss  is  crowned. 


One  of  the  loDgest  articles  in  this  month's  reviews,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  many  points  of  view,  is 
Mr.  Riis's  paper  on  the  "Children  of  the  Poor,"  being  the 
second  article  in  the  series  of  the  "  Poor  in  Great  Cities."* 
It  fills  thirty-five  pages  of  Scribner,  and  is  copiously  illus- 
trated. It  is  full  of  interesting  and  pathetic  stories  of 
child  life  in  New  York 
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THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DIFFICULTY. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  POINT  OP  VIEW. 

M.  Charles  Laroche  has  condensed  the  results  of 
a  several  months  stay  in  Newfoundland  into  seventeen 
pages  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for  April  1st. 

the  failure  of  responsible  government. 
The  granting  of  responsible  government  to  the  colonv 
was  not  a  successful  measure.  Its  resources  are  too  small 
to  sustain  the  additional  burden  ;  the  principal  source  of 
xevenue  being  so  uncertain  that  the  Government  could 
not  hope  to  make  the  island  pay  its  own  expenses.  The 
-Colonial  Office  probably  thought  that  such  difficult 
questions  of  ways  and  means  would  sufficiently  occupy 
tke  attention  of  this  turbulent  colony  and  prevent  it 
•from  giving  further  trouble.  In  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed, for  from  the  first  day  of  Newfoundland's 
independence  she  has  never  ceased  to  create  embarrass- 
ment for  the  Home  Government. 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  JANUARY  14TH,  1857. 

Article  5  of  this  Convention,  granting  to  the  French 
the  right  of  purchasing  bait  at  any  place  on  the  South 
•coast,  is,  says  M.  Laroche,  perfectly  clear  and  definite.  It 
was  this,  and  only  this,  which  determined  them  to  give  up 
their  claims  to  certain  parts  of  the  French  shore.  But 
Article  5  was  practically  nullified  by  Article  20,  which 
provided  that  the  treaty  should  not  be  definitely  ratified 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Colonial  Administration. 
This  sanction  was  refused,  and,  as  the  Colony  was  now 
independent,  the  Home  Government  could  not  enforce  it. 
This  systematic  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  of 
<St.  John's  has  always  made  itself  felt  whenever  the 
French  and  English  Governments  have  begun  to  see  their 
way  to  an  amicable  arrangement. 

THE  FRENCH  SHORE. 

In  virtue  of  the  right  of  fishing  guaranteed  to  the 
French  by  treaty,  they  had  always  energetically  opposed 
the  establishment  on  the  west  coast  of  any  industries 
other  than  those  connected  with  fishing.  Such  factories 
or  mining  works,  it  was  thought,  would  disturb  the 
fishing  grounds  and  drive  away  the  fish.  A  report  was 
spread  by  certain  local  geologists  that  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  was  concentrated  on  the 
western  slope,  and  could  not  be  utilised  for  want  of  a  sea- 
ward outlet.  This  (says  M.  Laroche)  was  a  mere  pretext 
for  disregarding  French  treaty  rights.  The  west  coast  of 
Newfoundland  is  ice-bound  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
and  any  wharves  or  harbours  constructed  there  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  use.  Why  not  make  Port-aux- 
Basques,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  island,  lying  at  the 
entrance  to  the  fertile  and  metalliferous  Codroy  Valley, 
the  desired  emporium  ? 

AN  EXCESSIVE  DESIRE  FOR  PEACE. 

The  French,  always  eager  for  conciliation,  granted 
(April  26th,  1884)  the  right  of  establishing  factories,  etc.,  on 
the  French  shore,  and  sanctioned  those  already  established. 
In  Teturn  the  right  of  purchasing  bait,  without  restric- 
tions of  any  sort,  from  the  5th  of  April  to  the  end  of  the 
fishing  season,  was  guaranteed  to  them.  This  agreement 
was  concluded  without  any  reference  to  the  Newfound- 
land Parliament,  and  the  British  Government  do  not 
seem  to  have  expected  any  opposition  from  that  quarter. 
However,  the  representatives  of  the  colony  insisted  on 
modifying  the  treaty  to  such  an  extent  that  France,  in 
accepting  their  requirements,  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  carried  her  desire  for  peace  too  far.  "A  little  more," 
says  M.  Laroche,  "  and  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but 
to  pack  up  and  leave  the  French  shore  without  waiting  tul 


we  were  forced  to  do  so.  We  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected, however,  that  this  concession  would  be  the  last — 
but  we  had  reckoned  without  the  duplicity  of  the 
Newfoundlanders." 

THE  BAIT  ACT. 

Sir  Robert  Thorbum,  in  November,  1886,  brought  in  a 
Bill  forbidding  the  sale  of  bait  to  foreigners.  His  real  and 
avowed  object  was  to  upset  the  Anglo-French  agreement. 
It  caused  great  discontent  in  the  island,  threatening,  as  it 
did,  to  deprive  of  their  subsistence  the  greater  part  of 
the  south  coast  population,  who  principally  depended  on 
the  sale  of  bait  to  foreign  vessels.  No  one  was  really 
pleased  with  it  except  the  fish  merchants. 

The  French  Government  grants  a  bounty  to  ship- 
owners in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete  successfully 
with  foreign  trade.  This  bounty  has  long  been  a  night- 
mare to  the  merchants  of  St.  John's,  shutting  them  out, 
as  it  does,  from  all  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  Bait  Act  would  be  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  French  fisheries,  and  would  thus  compel  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  bounty,  instead  of  which  its  only  results 
have  been  an  increase  of  debt  and  an  increase  of  further 
difficulties  for  the  colony. 

THE  CANNED  LOBSTER  FACTORIES. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  lobster — who  is 
supposed  to  be  excepted  from  previous  treaties  because 
he  is  not  a  fish — is  likely  to  be  settled  in  a  summary  way. 
The  fishing  grounds  are  nearly  exhausted,  the  lobsters 
caught  at  present  are  of  very  small  size,  and  before  long 
the  fishery  will  cease  to  be  remunerative.  But,  as  long 
as  there  are  lobsters  to  be  caught,  M.  Laroche  suggests 
that  disputes  would  be  avoided  if  they  were  canned  on 
board  ship.  A  schooner  carrying  the  necessary  apparatus 
could  follow  the  track  of  the  fishing-boats  up  and  down 
the  French  shore,  anchoring  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
different  places  as  might  be  found  necessary.  This  plan 
has  the  advantage  of  economy,  and  would  also  make  it 
possible  for  the  French  cruisers  to  protect  their  own 
boats  and  keep  all  others  out  of  their  domain. 

TBE  ST.  PIERRE  INCIDENT. 

Among  the  eccentricities  provoked  by  the  application 
of  the  Bait  Act  may  be  mentioned  the  nomination  by 
the  Newfoundland  Government  of  an  "  appointed  spy  "  in 
the  French  colony  of  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.  This  indivi- 
dual—subsequently dignified  by  the  title  of  Consul— was 
a  certain  James  Fox,  who  was  said  to  have  fled  from 
St.  John's  to  escape  his  creditors.  He  informed  against 
the  captain  of  an  American  vessel  who  had  brought  bait 
for  sale  to  the  French ;  the  captain  was  fined,  and  the 
true  reason  of  Fox's  presence  at  St.  Pierre  was  soon  made 
public  in  the  American  papers.  All  the  English  residing 
in  the  island  shut  their  doors  upon  him,  and  the  injured 
captain,  meeting  him  in  the  street,  fell  upon  him  and 
thrashed  him.  The  following  morning  he  left  the  island 
and  returned  to  St.  John's,  where— though  indignation, 
as  a  rule,  is  easily  aroused —  there  was  this  time  no 
meeting. 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  thus  demonstrated,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  French  and  English  fishermen  have 
always  been,  and  still  are,  most  friendly.  Conflicts  axe 
mostly  provoked  by  Nova  Scotians,  who  bring  Yankee 
methods  of  proceeding  with  them  from  the  Continent. 
Let  us,  concludes  M.  Laroche,  leave  Newfoundland  to 
agitate,  hold  indignation  meetings,  send  home  deputa- 
tations,  claim  the  abolition  of  the  rights  that  have  been 
ours  for  centuries:  time  and  financial  necessities  will 
bring  the  politicians  of  St.  John's  to  a  saner  view  of 
treaties. 
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THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

By  Canon  Driver  and  Joseph  Cook,  etc. 
In  the  Review  of  the  Churches  Canon  Driver  points  out 
as  plausibly  as  he  knows  how  what  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  light  of  history  and  criticism  exhibits 
and  exemplifies.  The  histories,  he  says,  set  before  us 
from  different  points  of  view  the  successive  stages  in  the 
definite  education  of  the  race.  They  record  their  nation's 
history  and  interpret  it  by  showing  its  providential 
purpose.  This  aspect  of  the  history  is  still  further 
developed  by  the  prophets,  each  of  whom  emphasises  or 
developes  some  particular  aspect  of  truth  in  accordance 
to  the  needs  and  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  The 
poets  speak  in  even  more  manifoldly  different  strains.  In 
the  law  God  speaks  through  the  human  legislature 
accommodating  Himself  to  the  requirements  of  different 
ages  of  society. 

CANON  DRIVER  ON  INSPIRATION. 

Of  the  higher  critics,  Canon  Driver  says : — 
They  conceive  the  inspiration  of  these  men  to  have 
illumined,  in  different  degrees,  their  mental  vision,  con- 
ferring upon  them  a  unique  and  exceptional  spiritual  insight, 
unlike  that  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  any  other  nation, 
and  enabling  them  to  perceive  and  express  such  aspects  or 
elements  of  spiritual  truth  as  were  suited  to  the  capacities 
and  circumstances  of  each  individual  writer.  A  difference 
of  degree  must  be  recognised  in  inspiration  ;  for  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  manifestly  differ  widely  in  character  and 
scope,  and,  while  all  show  marks  of  the  guiding  and  sancti- 
fying influence  of  the  Spirit  upon  their  authors,  no  reason- 
able person  would  affirm  that  they  stand  uniformly  upon  the 
same  moral  or  religious  plane,  or  that  they  are  each  in  the 
same  measure  the  expression  of  the  Divine  mind 

WHAT  IS  STILL  LEFT, 

The  first  Boston  Lecture  of  the  seventeenth  year  is 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  what  Dr.  Cook  calls  the 
"  unshaken  columnar  truths  of  Scripture."  He  says  (I 
quote  from  Our  Day  for  April) : — 

In  asserting  the  religious  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  I 
assume  only  two  things : 

1.  The  literal  infallibility  of  the  strictly  self-evident  truths 
of  Scripture. 

2.  The  veracity  of  Christ. 

After  all  that  the  higher  criticism  can  say  or  do,  Dr 
Cook  maintains  that  a  sufficient  number  of  columnar  truths 
in  Scripture  remain  unshaken  to  point  out  infallibly  the 
way  of  deliverance  from  the  love  and  the  guilt  of  sin. 
These  columnar  truths  are:— 1,  monotheism;  2,  man's 
creation  in  the  image  of  God ;  3,  the  family ;  4,  the  Sabbath  ; 
5,  the  severe  view  of  sin;  6,  the  hope  of  redemption 
through  undeserved  mercy;  7,  the  decalogue;  8,  the 
Psalms;  9,  the  great  prophets;  10,  the  sermon  on  the 
mount ;  11,  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  12,  the  character  of  Christ ; 

13,  the  identification  of  Christ  with  the  eternal  wisdom ; 

14,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  15,  the  founding  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  16,  the  fruits  of  Christianity.  The 
foundation  stones  beneath  all  the  pillars  of  the  cathedral 
of  revelation  are  the  strictly  self-evident  truths  rising 
from  the  divine  Logos  which  is  the  essential  Christ. 

WHAT  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  IS. 

Professor  Francis  Brown,  of  New  York,  in  the  Homiletic 
Review  for  April,  speaks  out  very  plainly  in  defence  of  the 
higher  criticism : — 

If  the  questions  which  the  higher  criticism  seeks  to 
answer  cannot  be  answered  by  its  methods,  then  there  is  no 
answer  for  them  at  all,  at  least  upon  this  earth  and  in  our 
present  stage  of  existence.   There  is  no  revelation  from 


heaven  which  makes  known  the  matters  with  which  the* 
higher  criticism  deals  without  the  need  of  scientific 
process.  The  higher  criticism  is  literary  criticism  as  dis- 
tinguished from  textual  criticism,  which  is  the  "Lower." 
It  is  not  biblical  philology,  nor  exegesis*,  nor  biblical  history, 
nor  dogmatics,  nor  apologetics,  although  it  has  relations  with 
all  of  these.  It  is  the  science  of  the  structure  and  history  of 
the  biblical  writings  as  works  of  human  authorship.  It* 
method  is  that  of  every  true  science,  the  method 
introduced  into  modern  learning  by  Bacon,  It  share* 
the  limitations  of  all  human  science.  It  is  fallible, 
being  a  mode  of  operation  of  fallible  men.  But  in 
reg-ird  to  considerate  parts  of  the  Bible  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  dt  finite  conclusions,  which  satisfy  in 
their  main  features  an  increasingly  large  number  of  Bible 
students.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  go 
on  its  wav  learning  more  and  more  fully,  stating  its  results 
more  and  more  precisely,  and  winning  a  wider  and  wider 
acceptance.  Of  the  life  and  beauty  with  which  it  has  in- 
vested the  Bible  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  questioners- 
there  is  no  room  to  speak. 

CANON  CHBYNE  OK  THE  PSALTBB. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  devotes  an  article  to 
Canon  Cheyne's  Bampton  Ltcture  on  the  ''Origin  of  the 
Psalter."  The  reviewer  pronounces  the  lecture  as  being 
on  the  whole— 

In  many  respects  an  example  of  what  criticism  should  not 
be.  In  the  present  state  of  Old  Testament  study,  what  U 
most  required  is  reverence  and  reserve  of  judgment,  not  bold 
hypothesis  or  ingenious  speculation.  That  the  traditional 
view  of  the  Pea1  nas,  as  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  will  have  to  be  modified,  is  more  than  probable  ; 
that  it  will  be  revolutionised  to  the  extent  proposed  by 
Canon  Cheyne  is  quite  another  proposition,  depending  to 
some  extent  upon  rationalistic  premisses  which  believer* 
cannot  accept,  to  some  extent  upon  mere  hypotheses  with- 
out historical  basis.  The  learning,  research,  ingenuity  of 
prominent  Old  Testament  critics,  either  German  or  German 
ising,  are  invaluable  in  their  place  ;  they  require,  however,  to 
be  checked  and  balanced  by  the  reverence  which  belongs  to 
the  devout  believer,  and  by  that  practical  good  sense  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  quality  of  Englishmen. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  for  April  publishes  an 
elaborate  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  Professor 
Kueneri,  which  may  be  interesting  to  higher  critics. 

DEAN  BUBGON. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  there  is  a  very  interesting' 
article  about  Dean  Burgon,  who  was  surely  the  last  of 
the  Romans  in  Biblical  criticism:— 

According  to  Burgon,  every  statement  in  the  sacred  volume 
meant,  in  the  first  instance,  exactly  and  literally  what  it  said. 
The  seven  days  of  creation  were  days  of  twenty-four  hours- 
each,  which  could  have  been  measured  by  the  clock.  Just 
before  he  left  Oxford  in  1876,  talking  to  a  young  clergyman, 
he  said,  with  solemn  and  affectionate  eagerness, "  If  you  give 
up  believing  that  the  seven  days  of  creation  were  seven 
literal  days  of  our  time,  you  will  infallibly  be  led  on  to  deny 
the  Incarnation.  I  haven't  the  time  just  now  to  prove  this, 
but  rely  upon  it  that  it  is  so."  This  was  Burgon's  method  all 
over. 

Dean  Burgon  was,  however,  very  quaint,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  story : — 

When  a  Presbyterian  friend  pointed  out  to  him  that  there- 
was  nothing  about  Episcopacy  in  the  Bible,  said  Burgon— 
"  Of  course  there  is.  Don't  you  remember  how  we  are  told 
that  our  Lord,  before  His  ascension,  talked  a  great  deal  to 
His  disciples  about  His  kingdom  ?  of  course  He  was  telling 
them  of  the  necessity  of  Episcopacy." 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  the  Bishop  of  Colchester 
begins  a  series  of  papers  condemning  the  critical  works* 
of  Canon  Driver. 
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PIERRE  LOTI. 

THE  LATEST  FRENCH  ACADEMICIAN. 

The  Nouvelle  Revue  for  March  1,  opens  with  an 
appreciative  article  on  the  new  Academician  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Antoine  Albalat.  While  some  writers  only 
tocome  popular  after  their  reception  into  the  Academy, 
it  was  Loti's  popularity  which  secured  his  entrance  into 
that  august  body.  He  provided  the  jaded  literary  palate 
of  France  with  a  new  sensation.  We  were  so  tired  of 
.country-house  elegance  and  bourgeois  idealism,  that  the 
public  at  once  fell  in  love  with  these  strange  and  discon- 
certing books.    Pierre  Loti  is  just  now  one  of  our  most 


PIERRE  LOTI. 


prominent  lifcerary  personalities,  one  of  the  four  or  five 
^writers  who  command  admiration  by  the  magic  of  their 
pen.  The  Academy  has  this  time  drawn  oeither  a  savant 
inor  a  mathematician  nor  a  financier,  but  a  veritable 
artist,  a  prose  writer  who  is  a  great  poet,  a  litterateur 
-who  has  put  into  his  books  the  sincerity  of  a  confession. 

THE  ETERNAL  COMMONPLACE  OF  HUMANITY. 

Of  all  human  passions  love  is  certainly  the  most  violent 
and  the  most  natural.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
-one  to  experience  love,  but  every  one  realises  it 
through  the  imagination ;  if  one  has  not  lived  it,  it  is  not 
Tare  to  have  dreamed  it.   One  may  make  an  effort  to 


understand  avarice  and  ambition ;  love  can  be  understood 
by  all.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  success  of  a 
dramatist  or  novelist  depends  on  the  sort  of  feeling  he 
shows  for  love.  The  author  of  "  Pecheur  d'Islande  has 
subjugated  the  public  by  the  new  aspect  of  love  which  he 
has  introduced  into  the  novel. 

THE  POET  OF  LOSS  AND  PARTING. 

If  it  is  true  that  what  the  generality  of  readers  seek 
before  all  things  is  emotion,  the  best  means  of  moving 
them  is  to  convulse  their  hearts  with  regret  and  pity 
by  showing  us  love  as  a  cause,  not  of  joy,  but  of  tears. 
This  is  what  Loti  has  done.  Instead  of  the  love  which 
ends  well,  as  in  comedies,  instead  of  the  love  which  is 
amusing,  or  furnishes  exciting  dramatic  action,  as  in  the 
regular  novel,  Loti  gives  us  the  love  which  comes  to 
nothing  or  ends  badly,  just  as  it  is  in  real  life.  His  con- 
ception of  love  is  the  result  of  his  conception  of  life. 
The  impossibility  of  love,  the  suffering  that  comes  in  and 
by  love — these  form  Loti's  speciality,  the  point  which 
explains  his  effect  on  his  contemporaries,  and  which  in 
estimating  him  must  be  placed  even  before  his  intense 
exoticism.  Diminish  the  exotic  colouring  till  it  is  nothing 
but  the  merest  indication  of  landscape,  and  the  charm  of 
his  books  will  still  be  permanent  through  the  deep, 
piercing  pain  and  the  unspeakable  sadness  which  he  puts 
into  his  conception  of  love. 

"TOUT  PASSE,  TOUT  CASSE,  TOUT  LASSE." 

Loti  is  the  great  painter  of  the  things  that  die,  of  short- 
lived happiness,  of  half-seen  realities.  The  pains  of  which 
his  work  is  composed  are  the  shortness  of  dreams,  the 
emptiness  of  the  heart,  the  uprootings  of  passion,  the  break* 
ing  off  of  tenderness.  No  one  else  ever  showed  so  cruelly 
the  transitory  element  in  love,  the  hindrances  to  a  serious 
tie  in  a  perishable  affection.  Never  had  the  aspirations 
of  passion  been  hampered  with  so  many  accumulated 
obstacles,  such  helplessness,  such  sobs.  He  does  not 
describe  the  failing  of  love  through  human  fickleness  or 
weakness,  but  he  shows  it  set  at  nought  by  the  irony  of 
fate,  the  cruelty  of  things.  It  is  not  the  falsehood  of 
love  that  is  arraigned,  but  the  falsehood  of  life.  His 
character  3  love  whole-heartedly  and  for  ever,  up  to  death 
and  beyond  it.  Everywhere — in  Japan,  as  in  "  Madam 
Chrysanthum,"  in  Senegal,  in  the  "  Roman  d'  un  Spahi," 
in  Oceania  ("  Manage  de  Loti ")»  in  Brittany  ("  Pecheur  d' 
Islande  at  Constantinople  (".Aziyade*")—  the  same  story 
of  a  love  between  arrival  and  departure— a  love  with  no 
future  and  no  morrow.  He  paints  the  suffering  of  love 
and  pitiless  separation. 

THE  VALUE  OF  LOCAL  COLOUR. 

This  style  of  treatment  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  ensure  a  favourable  reception  for  novels 
of  every-day  subjects  and  surroundings,  but  the 
author  of  the  "Japonneries  d'Automne"  has  still 
further  idealised  love  by  giving  us  foreign  scenes  and 
foreign  characters.  "Paul  et  Virginie"  and  "Atala"  have 
already  demonstrated  the  popularity  of  stories  moving  in 
a  foreign  milieu.  Loti  has  improved  on  their  method  : 
he  not  only  gives  us  the  tropical  background,  but  empha- 
sises the  attraction  between  a  man  and  woman  of  different 
races : — a  soldier  and  a  negress.  a  Japanese  and  a  Euro- 
pean, a  Tahitian  and  a  French  officer,  an  Englishman  and 
a  harem  woman.  We  remember  the  striking  effect  pro- 
duced by  these  strange  histories  on  readers  accustomed 
to  the  Parisian  commonplaces  of  mondain  novels.  How 
we  loved  them,  these  unexpected  heroines ! — how  their 
tears  have  made  us  weep !  now  eagerly  we  have  looked 
into  the  depths  of  their  souls ! 
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PROFESSIONAL  MEN  IN  LITERATURE. 

Another  point  is  the  fact  that  he  knows  the 
sea  as  only  a  sailor  ean.  The  influence  of  pro- 
fessions in  literature  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  It 
is  a  pity  that  so  many  men  who  have  a  trade 
will  not  or  cannot  write.  Can  you  imagine  the  fresh 
and  original  sensations  we  might  get  from  a  fisherman,  a 
mechanic,  an  aeronaut,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an 
artist !  Fancy  a  miner  having  talent  enough  to  write 
"Germinal,"  an  engineer  producing  "La  Bete  Humaine,', 
a  clown  "  Zemganno."  What  resources  might  literature 
not  create  for  itself  if  it  became  professional !  Men 
of  letters  in  general  are  of  no  trade.  Loti  is  one  of 
the  first  to  have  a  profession  and  describe  to  us  its 
emotions  and  its  troubles.  Like  Fromentin  and  Gautier, 
he  is  the  type  of  the  artist-traveller.  Only  Fromentin  and 
Gautier  contented  themselves  with  colour  and  description, 
while  Loti  lives  through  all  the  forms  of  life — love, 
passion,  mourning,  maternity,  betrothal.  Fromentin  was 
a  calm  and  measured  classicist — Gautier,  intellectually 
a  romanticist.  Loti  is  a  powerful  realist,  an  unquiet, 
tormented  soul,  who  has  put  his  very  heart  into  his 
works. 

LOTl'8  FEELING  FOR  NATURE. 

With  Loti,  Nature  is  closely  connected  with  love  ;  it  is 
the  background  of  all  his  scenes,  the  substance  of  his 
books.  Very  often  he  dispenses  with  a  plot  in  order  to 
describe  Nature  only,  as  in  "An  Maroo.  The  intensity 
with  which  he  presents  images  to  our  minds  comes  of 
observation  at  first  hand,  of  notes  taken  on  the  spot,  and 
more  especially  of  a  personal  sensitiveness  continually 
sharpened  by  the  new  sets  of  landscapes  and  models 
encountered  in  the  course  of  his  naval  career.  His  talent 
has  kept  young  because  he  has  continually  had  fresh 
matter  before  him.  It  was  the  want  of  a  horizon  that 
sterilized  Flaubert. 

IS  HE  A  MATERIALIST  P 

The  pessimism  which  constantly  recurs  in  his  works, 
especially  in  "  Mon  Frere  Yves"  and  the  bitter  scepticism 
which  reveals  itself  in  Aziyadey'are  sufficiently  explained 
by  his  vagrant  career,  his  premature  experiences  of  the 
nothingness  of  human  passions,  the  inexorable  necessity  of 
partings,  and  the  melancholy  of  the  wanderer. 

Such  as  he  is,  with  his  pessimism,  his  impulsiveness,  and 
his  fits  of  despair,  Pierre  Loti  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  personal  writers  of  our  day.  Whatever  it  is  that 
constitutes  his  peculiar  and  indefinable  charm,  he  may  be 
said  to  stand  alone  in  literature ;  and  it  is  no  small 
achievement  to  have  called  forth  Alphonse  Daudet's 
ejaculation  :  "  Quel  est  done  V  extraordinaire  gar  con  qui  me 
donne  une  sensation  pareiUe  f 


THE  PHARISEE  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

"  THANK  GOD,  I  AM  NOT  AS  THESE  AMERICANS  !  " 

Our  American  kinsmen  have  the  misfortune  to  have 
adopted  a  Republican  form  of  Government.  For  that 
reason,  Americans,  from  the  third  and  fourth  generations, 
are  accursed  in  the  eyes  of  the  fine,  old-crusted  Tories 
who  write  in  the  Blackwood  Magazine.  From  time  to 
time,  old  Ebony  emits  a  portentous  groan  over  the  short- 
comings of  Brother  Jonathan.  The  articles  are  usually  so 
grotesque  from  their  exaggeration  that,  if  collected,  .they 
would  form  an  appropriate  appendant  to  Mr.  B.  B. 
Lanin's  sketches  of  Russian  society.  The  present  May 
number  contains  an  article  on  "  Civilisation,  Social  Order, 
and  Morality  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  which 
wul  be  read  across  the  Atlantic  with  some  little  irritation, 
and  very  considerable  amusement 


of  Reviews. 

Exactly  a  year  ago,  the  writer  complacently  says,  an 
article  appeared  in  this  Blackicood  Magazine  which,  in 
temperate  language,  demonstrated  that  the  corruptions 
of  the  Republican  Government  had  resulted  in  the  United 
States  in  widespread  despotism  and  anarchy.  The  present 
article  is  an  attempt  to  continue  the  demonstration  that 
Social  Order  and  Social  Morality  have  been  contaminated 
by  their  political  surroundings.  After  some  passages— to 
which  we  need  not  refer,  which  set  forth  the  superiority 
of  English  and  British  institutions— we  come  to  the  main 
thesis  of  the  writer,  which  is  that  the  civilisation  of  the 
United  States  is  not  civilisation  proper,  but  rather  what 
is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  Materialists.    By  way  of 

E roving  this,  he  asserts  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  popu- 
ition  of  the  United  States  never  enter  a  Church.  Even  of 
those  who  do  attend  Church,  it  is  safe  to  hold  that 
most  of  them  have  very  quaint  ideas  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  are,  in  fact,  idolators.  Children  in  the  Public 
tively  few  attend  Sunday  Schools.  Their  moral  backbone 
Schools  get  no  religious  instruction,  and  only  a  compara- 
is  weak.  The  number  of  good  men  and  women  who  go 
wrong  is  remarkable.  The  children  scarcely  know  what 
gratitude  is,  and  they  will,  for  a  few  dollars,  blacken  the 
characters  of  parents,  or  will  allege  that  their  parents  are 
insane  like  the  unscrupulous  blackhearted  ingrates  that 
they  are.  But  what  can  you  expect  from  a  country 
under  a  Republican  Government  ? 

Here  is  a  picture  of  American  society  as  lumined  by 
this  veracious  chronicler : — 

The  boys  and  girls  grow  np  like  half-broken  colts  and 
fillies.  They  are  headstrong,  and  apt  to  take  the  bit  between 
their  teeth ;  they  shy,  and  balk,  and  bite,  and  kick,  and 
bock-jump;  their  months  are  wretched.  They  interfere, 
over- reach,  and  stumble.  The  girls  are  often  so  pei verse  as 
in  44  pure  cussedness  "  to  delight  in  skating  upon  all  kinds  of 
social  ice.  Many  break  through  and  get  socially  drowned 
while  others  have  to  retire  until  their  dirty  linen  is  washed 
and  dried.  These  latter  may  have  another  chance,  and  may 
even  do  well ;  'out  as  a  rule,  the  colours  of  their  attire  have 
run,  and  they  may  be  considered  as  of  the  demi  monde.  The 
stories  of  the  lives  of  unfortunate  sisters,  some  of  whom  are 
inmates  or  frequenters  of  disorderly  houses,  reflect  unfavour- 
ably upon  the  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
especially  at  that  age  when  girls  are  budding  into  woman- 
hood, and  have  not  mature  discretion  and  strength  of  will. 
The  demi-monde  finds  very  many  recruits  from  the  ranks  of 
divorced  wives.  Owing  to  the  unconventionally  of  society 
in  the  United  States,  a  great  number  of  black  sheep  of  both 
sexes  are  found  in  the  best  society  cliques.  Social  frauds 
are  very  numerous.  Many  little  girls  are  outraged  by  human 
fiends ;  and  when  a  parent  tells  one  that  a  daughter  of  six  or 
seven  years  has  been  outraged,  one's  blood  curdles  with  horror. 
Many  older  girls  and  women  are  likewise  victims.  The  total 
number  of  such  outrages  is  unknown ;  but  it  may  pretty 
safely  be  asserted  that  no  other  country  shows  such  a  record, 
even  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  num- 
ber of  shootings  is  enormous.  There  are  more  murders 
during  one  week  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  during  one  year  -  and  the  period  of  one 
week  might  perhaps  be  reduced  to  three  days,  ay,  sometimes 
to  one  day.  The  number  of  suicides  is  awful,  and  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  are  full  of  suffering  humanity. 

A  vast  concourse  of  men  and  women  live  in  a  state  of 
civilised  adultery.  Childlike  innocence  is  impossible,  for 
boys  and  girls  absorb  the  poisonous  atmosphere  from 
their  infancy,  and  the  conversation  of  both  men  and 
women  is  deplorably  loose.  The  United  States  is  an 
augean  stable  filled  v  ith  business,  social,  legal,  and  other 
kinds  of  iniquity.  Criminals  are  heroes  in  America,  for 
the  odd  reason  that  they  have  no  Monarchy. 

After  this — but  I  may  as  well  stop  at  this  point ;  any- 
thing else  would  be  an  anti-climax ! 
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THE  NEW  ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINS  TER. 

A  Nonconform j ST  friend  in  Manchester  has  written  to 
me,  severely  denouncing  me  for  my  remarks  concerning 
Herbert,  late  of  Salford,  and  Archbishop-elect  of  West- 
minster. I  do  not  deny  and  never  have  denied  that  Dr. 
Vaughan  was  a  very  good  man.  Very  excellent  within 
the  range  that  he  has  marked  out  for  himself,  but  outside 
that  range  he  is  as  bewildered  as  if  he  found  himself  in 
space  of  four  dimensions,  and  this  renders  him  peculiarly 
unsuited  to  be  the  successor  of  the  Cardinal  who  habi- 
tually lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in  the  region 
which  to  the  new  Archbishop  is  an  altogether  unknown 

1*Idam  glad  to  read  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Smart's  article 
on  the  Archbishop  in  the  Review  of  the  Churches  for 
April  14th.  Mr.  Smart  is  a  Wesleyan  minister  from  Man- 
chester, and  he  found  Bishop  Vaughan  was  more  ready  to 
help  than  Bishop  Moorhouse  in  the 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Smart  in- 
vited the  bishop  to  attend  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject,  and  Bishop 
Vaughan  heartily  responded  to  the 
appeal — 

The  meeting  *vas  held  on  Wesleyan 
Methodist  premises,  and  was  presidfd 
over  by  a  Wesleyan  minister,  but  this 
appeared  not  to  affect  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  movement.  When,  as  the 
outcome  of  these  conferences,  a  perma- 
nent organisation  was  established  to  pro- 
mote the  wholesome  housing  of  the  poor, 
and  I  wrote  Dr.  Vaughan  to  ask  if  he 
would  allow  me  to  submit  his  name  to  a 
meeting  about  to  be  held  for  the  election 
of  officers,  he  gave  me  permission  to 
make  any  use  of  him  which  the  interests 
of  the  society  demanded.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  association, 
and  as  I  had  the  honour  to  be  elected 
president,  I  was  brought  into  contact 
with  him. 

Dr.  Vaughan  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  question  of  the  su'table  housing 
of  the  people.  He  visited  some  of  the 
worst  houses  in  the  borough,  and  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  what  coffin  dwell- 
ings n  are  like ;  ann*  the  result  was  that 
he  made  a  series  of  speeches  on  behalf 
of  our  movement  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  town,  and  did 

much  to  create  a  public  opinion  which 
at  length  forced  the  corporation  to  take 

action.    When  I  left  the  town  he  was 

elected  as  my  successor  to  the  office  of 

President  of  the  Salford  Working  Men's 

Sanitary  Association,  and  in  that  capa- 
city he  has  recently  waited  upon  the 

Town  Council  to  urge  upon  them  the 

desirability  of  buying  an  old  militia 

barracks  and  converting  it  into  a  winter 

garden  for  the  people.    He  argues  that 

our  climate  really  involves  a  winter  or 

nine   months'  duration,  and  that  as 

municipal  bodies  provide  the  community 

with  parks  and  bands  of  music  and 

swimming  baths  in  the  summer,  they 

should  provide  the  people  with  lectures. 

entertainments  (given,  say,  by  School 

Board  children  and  their  teachers),  read- 


ing and  smoking  rooms,  and  gymnasia  for  the  winter. 
Dr.  Vaughan  is  not  likely  ever  to  join  the  Social  Federation 
League,  but  he  is  in  favour  of  extending  that  limited 
socialism  of  which  our  free  libraries  and  parks  and  Board 
Schools  are  examples,  and  thereby  providing  the  people  with 
wholesome  dwelling  houses  and  rational  recreation.  But 
though  he  would  move  in  this  direction,  he  is  not  advanced 
in  his  views. 

Dr.  Vaughan  is  enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  abate  in- 
temperance, and  regards  the  public-houses  as  worse  than 
leeches,  because,  while  leeches  draw  away  bad  blood,  the 
public-houses  thrive  on  the  life-blood  of  the  people.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  public  curses,  which  ought  to 
be  suppressed,  and  all  who  are  seeking  to  promote  this  end 
will  find  in  him  a  valuable  ally. 

Dr.  Vaughan  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  does  not  con- 
cern himself  much  wit*  public  affairs,  priding  himself  upon 
never  having  given  a  vote  at  a  Parliamentary  election. 
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A  CONFEDERATE  HERO. 

By  Lord  Wolsbley. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  May,  General 
"Wolseley  concludes  his  brilliant  and  appreciative  sketch 
of  General  Forrest,  whom  he  regards  as  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  leader  of  the  War.  The  story  of  his  adventures, 
even  as  briefly  outlined  by  Lord  Wolseley,  is  full  of 
romance.  He  was  four  times  wounded,  and  had  eighteen 
horses  killed  and  ten  others  wounded  under  him  during 
the  War.  This  uneducated  slave  dealer  fought  like  a 
knight-errant  for  the  Confederate  cause.  He  never  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  soldiery  to  be  able  to  drill  a 
company,  but  ho  showed  himself  a  heaven-born  leader  of 
men,  and  demonstrated  once  more  the  truth  of  Napoleon's 
maxim,  M  In  war,  men  are  nothing,  a  man  is  everything." 

Among  his  other  exploits,  he  pursued  a  cavalry 
column  of  2,000  strong  four  days  and  four  nights,  and 
ultimately  captured  the  commander  and  1,700  of  his  men, 
although  he  had  only  600  troopers  under  his  command. 
Again  and  again  he  defeated  armies  twice  as  strong  as 
the  troops  under  his  command,  and  from  the  first  to  last 
never  drew  a  single  ration  from  the  Confederate  treasury. 
He  knew  everything,  went  everywhere,  and  supplied  him- 
self with  all  he  wanted  from  the  enemy. 

When  he  crossed  the  Tennessee — 

His  command  then  consisted  of  about  10,000  mounted  men, 
well  provided  with  blankets,  shoes,  and  other  equipment, 
everything  being  legibly  stamped  with  "  U.S.,"  showing  from 
whence  he  had  obtained  them.  His  artillery  consisted  of  six- 
teen field  pieces— also  taken  from  the  Northern  Army — each 
drawn  by  eight  horses.  The  train  numbered  250  wagons, 
with  six  mules  or  horses  each,  besides  fifty  four-horse 
ambulances.  He  had  himself  enlisted,  equipped,  armed,  fed, 
and  supplied  with  ammunition  all  this  force,  without  any  help 
from  his  own  Government.  For  the  two  previous  years  he 
had  drawn  absolutely  nothing  from  the  Quartermasters'  or 
the  Commissariat  Departments  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Every  gun,  rifle,  wagon,  and  ambulance,  and  all  the  clothing, 
equipment,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies  then  with  his 
command,  he  had  taken  from  the  Northern  armies. 

When  recruits  joined  his  colours,  they  never  had  any 
arms ;  and  Forrest  would  say  to  them, "  You  must  follow 
along  here.  We  will  have  a  fight  presently,  and  then 
you  can  get  plenty  of  guns  and  ammunition  from  the 
Yankees.  He  was  never  disconcerted  by  any  catas- 
trophe, but  always  contrived  to  snatch  a  victory  from 
the  jaws  of  defeat.  Once,  when  the  battle  was  going  on — 

two  messengers  from  the  rear  came  galloping  towards  him  in 
hot  haste,  halloaing  out :  "  General  Stanley  bas  cut  in  behind 
you,  has  captured  the  Rear  Guard  battery  itad  many  pri- 
soners, and  has  now  got  into  General  Armstrong's  rear." 
Equal  to  the  occasion,  and  determined  to  prevent  this  bad 
news  from  influencing  those  about  him,  Forrest  at  once 
shouted  out  in  the  same  tone :  "  You  say  he's  in  Armstrong's 
rear?    That's  whar  I've  been  trying  to  git  him  all  day. 

D         him!    I'll  be  in  his  rear  in  about  five  minutes! 

Face  your  line  of  battle  about,  Armstrong.  Posh  for- 
ward your  skirmish  line;  crowd  'em  both  ways.  Ill 
go  to  the  Rear  Brigade,  and  you'll  hear  from  me 
thar  directly!"  With  that  he  galloped  off  at  the  bead 
of  his  Body  Guard,  and  before  many  minutes  had 
elapsed  they  heard  the  well-known  Confederate  yell  with 
which  he  always  charged.  He  retook  the  battery  and 
prisoners,  capturing,  in  his  turn,  many  from  the  enemy. 
The  distinguished  General  who  is  my  informant  tells  me 
there  is  not  a  private  coldier  who  was  then  present  who  does 
not  to  this  day  believe  that  General  Stanley  fell  into  a  trap 
which  Forrest  had  deliberately  laid  for  him.  Forrest  after- 
wards admitted  that  at  the  moment  he  thought  his  whole 
command  was  "  gone  up." 

Forrest  (says  Lord  Wolseley)  possessed  all  the  beat  quali- 
ties of  the  Anglo-American  frontiersman. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  PERMISSIBLE  EXTRACT. 

▲  WORD  OP  EXPLANATION. 

When  the  Rrvibw  of  Reviews  was  started  I  was 
roundly  and  somewhat  rudely  denounced  by  persons  who 
should  have  known  better  on  the  false  assumption  that 
this  magazine  was  to  exist  on  the  pillage  of  its  contem- 
poraries. Two  years  and  more  have  passed  since  the 
first  number  was  printed,  and  I  have  not  received  from 
any  publisher  or  editor  a  single  serious  complaint  as  to 
liberties  taken  with  their  literary  wares.  I  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  many  bitter  complaints  from  authors, 
and  more  than  one  significant  hint  from  editors,  that  I 
did  not  make  sufficient  extracts  from  their  articles. 
Space,  however,  is  limited,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Review  is  original.  So  far  from  the  Review  being  pro- 
duced at  other  people's  cost,  it  is  probable  that  each 
number  costs  more  to  produce  than  any  other  magazine 
published  in  London  at  the  present  time.  The  cost  of 
our  illustrations  alone  last  month  amounted  to  over  £100. 

Among  those  who  attacked  the  Review  op  Reviews 
for  its  imaginary  offences  against  the  laws  of  literary  pro- 
perty the  Religious  Review  of  Reviews  took  the  first 
place.  It  is  true  that  that  magazine  was  founded  upon  a 
wholesale  conveyance  of  my  ideas.  They  plagiarised  my 
title,  copied  the  style  and  tried  to  imitate  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  the  contents  and  general  make-up  of  the 
Review  op  Reviews.   Having  done  all  this,  they  then 

Proceeded  to  attack  me  on  the  grounds  of  morality, 
'he  impudent  absurdity  of  this  was  too  patent  to  call  for 
notice,  nor  would  I  have  even  mentioned  it  at  this  time 
were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  reminding  some  of  my 
contemporaries  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Last  month  the  Record  published  a  humble  apology 
from  the  directors  of  the  Religious  Review  of  Reviews 
for  the  wholesale  manner  in  which  they  had  conveyed 
paragraphs  from  that  paper  without  even  the  courtesy 
of  an  acknowledgment.  The  editor  of  the  Record  sent 
the  apology  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  draw  attention  to  it, 
adding  at  the  same  time  a  kindly  tribute  to  the 
scrupulous  care  that  is  always  taken  in  the  Review  op 
Reviews  to  acknowledge  the  source  from  which  every 
quotation  was  made.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  some  of 
my  contemporaries,  in  inserting  the  apology  of  the 
Religious  Review  of  Reviews,  calmly  assumed  that  its 
offences  should  be  laid  at  my  door.  It  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  explain  that  so  far  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  Religious  Review  of  Reviews,  that  publica- 
cation  was  started,  and  has  been  conducted  throughout 
down  to  the  recent  change  in  editorship,  in  a  spirit 
of  petty  hostility  to  the  Review  of  Reviews.  As  the 
circulation  of  our  plagiarist  and  imitator  has  always  been 
small,  I  did  not  trouble  to  notice  the  matter,  nor 
would  I  have  done  so  to-day  were  there  not  reason  to 
believe  that  under  its  new  editor,  Canon  Fleming,  it 
will  avoid  those  defects  which  have  hitherto  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  success. 

Mr.  Knowles  publishes  in  the  current  number  of  his 
magazine  a  protest  against  what  he  calls  the  organised 
system  of  plunder  carried  on  by  some  of  the  newspapers 
which  have  been  our  meet  ill-natured  critics.  In  the 
same  correspondence  Mr.  Knowles  expressly  states  that 
he  makes  no  objection  to  legitimate  criticism  and 
moderate  extracts  of  anything  that  appears  in  his  Review. 
I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  this  accurately  re- 
presents the  line  which  I  have  taken  from  the  first  in 
conducting  the  Review  op  Reviews,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  my  impressions  of  legitimate  cri- 
ticism and  the  limit  of  extract  have  coincided  with  those 
whose  publications  it  is  my  duty  to  notice  every  month. 
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HOW  TO  DISCUSS  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

A  UTOPIAN  PROPOSAL. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Stead,  of  the  Independent,  writing 
in  the  Review  of  the  Churches  for  April  14th,  makes  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  proper  way  in  which  to  conduct  the 
disestablishment  controversy  which  will  strike  many  vehe- 
ment disputants  on  both  sides  as  the  most  Utopian 
absurdity  ever  promulgated  by  mortal  man.  To  them,  no 
doubt,  it  will  seem  as  absurd  as  a  suggestion  to  the  savages 
of  Central  Africa  to  discontinue  the  poisoning  of  their 
arrow  heads.  But  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
Mohawks  and  the  Apaches,  who  disgrace  both  Church 
and  Distent,  my  brother's  suggestion  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration.    He  says  :— 

It  is  proposed  that  leading  members  of  the  Established 
Church  and  leading  members  of  the  Nonconformist  Churches 
should  meet  in  conference  on  the  basis  of  their  common 
Christianity,  to  seek  to  obviate  some  of  the  chief  perils  to 
which  it  is  exposed  from  an  unregulated  controversy  over 
Disestablishment.  The  proceedings  of  such  a  conference 
would  probably  in  the  first  instance  be  private,  bus  the 
positions  eventually  agreed  upon  would  of  course  be  given  to 
the  world.  These  positions  might  be  embodied  in  a  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  for  the  Right  Conduct  of  the  Disestab- 
lishment Controversy.  This  document  would  fully  and 
frankly  recognise  the  Christian  motives  of  both  parties 
to  the  dispute,  affirming  that  Anglican  and  Noncon- 
formist alike,  each  in  his  own  way,  were  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  their  Lord.  While  allowing 
for  the  inevitable  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  it  would 
condemn  all  attempts  to  make  the  black  sheep  the  basis  of 
general  argument.  It  would  sternly  rebuke  every  tendency 
on  cither  side  to  take  pleasure  in  recounting  the  misdeeds  of 
opponents.  It  would  repudiate  those  imputations  of  evil 
motive  which  at  times  threaten  to  form  the  staple  of  con- 
troversy. On  behalf  of  the  Nonconformists,  it  would 
denounce  the  insinuation  that  their  fellow-Christians  in  the 
State  Church  supported  the  Establishment  for  the  sake  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  or  from  love  of  social  prestige,  or  with 
a  view  to  political  aggrandisement,  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  etc. ;  or  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  deliberate  con- 
spiracy to  make  over  national  endowment,  if  not  the  nation 
itself,  to  Rome.  On  behalf  of  the  Anglicans,  it  would 
denounce  the  suggestion  that  the  Nonconformist  demand  for 
Disestablishment  was  actuated  by  envy  or  jealousy  or  the 
love  of  plunder,  or  general  lawlessness,  or  hatred  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  a  spiritual  fellowship ;  or  that  they  were 
secretly  conspiring  to  promote  the  triumph  of  secularism 
and  atheism.  It  would  likewise  express,  in  the  name  of  Non- 
conformity, strong  disapproval  of  any  irreverent  handling,  in 
political  controversy,  of  rites  and  doctrines  which  Anglicans 
regarded  as  holy.  It  would  similarly  refuse  Anglican 
countenance  to  sneers  at  the  worship  and  belief  of  Noncon- 
formists. It  would  enjoin  Christians  both  within  and  with- 
out the  Establishment  to  avoid  all  avoidable  causes  of  irrita- 
tion, to  treat  each  other  as  allies  in  the  great  war  against 
evil,  to  **  love  as  brethren,"  and  to  manifest  to  an  unbeliev- 
ing world  that,  though  combatants  in  the  electoral  arena, 
they  were  still  comrades  in  Christ. 

An  instrument,  not  of  course  couched  in  these  terms,  but 
conveying  this  sense,  and  signed  by  the  chief  leaders  of 
"  Church  "  and  "  Dissent,"  would  inevitably  exert  a  very  great 
influence  on  the  general  temper  of  the  Disestablishment  con- 
troversy. More  than  any  device  that  has  yet  appeared,  it 
seems  fitted  to  repress  and  discourage  all  that  we  most  dread. 
It  could  not  be  expected  to  secure  universal  assent. 

That  last  sentence  at  least  is  indisputably  true,  and  I 
fear  in  some  quarters  it  is  equally  true  that  the  dissent 
will  be  universal. 


THEOSOPHY  AND  SPIRITUALISM. 

HAVE  THEY  A  COMMON  GROUND? 

I  am  glad  to  see  in  Lucifer  for  April  15th  an  attempt 
made  by  Mrs.  Besant  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  on  common  ground  between  the  Theosophists  and 
the  Spiritualists.  Mrs.  Besant  drew  up  the  following 
letter,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Stanton-Moses,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wallace,  Professor  Crookes,  Miss  Florence  Marryat,  and 
Mr.  Theobald.  On  the  side  of  the  Theosophists,  she 
invited  the  assistance  of  Countess  Wachtmeister,  Miss 
Emily  Kislingbury,  Herbert  Burrows  and  G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
Here  is  the  letter  : — 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  symposium  in  Lucifer 
of  a  few  representative  Spiritualists  and  Theosophists,  with 
a  view  of  clearly  defining  the  points  of  agreement  and  differ- 
ence in  the  two  schools,  with  regard  to  superpbysical 
phenomena.  The  following  questions  have  been  sketched 
as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  ;  it  is  proposed  that  each  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  shall  begin  by  stating  his  position  on 
these  points,  limiting  the  statement  to  about  a  thousand  words ; 
the  following  month  these  statements  can  be  criticised  and 
discussed  by  the  controversialists.  I  very  cordially  invite 
your  assistance  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  which  may 
help  to  clear  away  some  regretable  misunderstandings. 
Proposed  Questions. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  "spirit"  ?  Does 
it  include  all  that  survives  the  death  of  the  body,  or  do  you 
distinguish  between  mind  and  spirit  ?  A.g.,  is  the  casting 
up  of  a  line  of  figures  an  act  performed  by  the  spirit  ? 

2.  To  what  agency  do  you  attribute— 

(a)  The  moving  of  physical  objects. 

(b)  The  materialisation  of  human  forms  or  parts  of 

human  forms. 
(e)  Automatic  writing. 
(a)  Direct  writing. 

(e)  Inspirational  speaking. 

(f)  Speech  during  trance. 

3.  Do  you  think  a  disembodied  spirit— using  the  word 
spirit  as  defined  by  you  under  1 — can  communicate  with 
persons  in  earth-life  ?  If  you  distinguish  between  mind  and 
spirit,  will  you  state  clearly  what  you  think  can  communi- 
cate, and  what  you  think  cannot  ? 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  physical  death  separates  at  once 
the  permanent  and  impermanent  parts  of  man,  or  do  you 
believe  in  any  further  disintegration,  and  if  so,  what  ? 

5.  In  what  does  mediumship  consist,  in  your  opinion  ? 
Will  you  kindly  let  me  know,  at  your  early  convenience, 

whether  you  will  take  part  in  the  proposed  symposium  t 
MSS.  should  be  in  my  hands  by  April  26th  at  latest. 

Professor  Wallace  writes  in  reply : — 

Parkstone,  Dorset,  March  31st,  1892. 

Dear  Mrs.  Besant —I  could  very  easily  answer  the  ques- 
tions you  send,  but  I  do  not  see  what  purpose  it  would  serve. 
Opinions  are  of  no  value  without  stating  the  evidence  on 
which  they  are  founded.  Again,  the  questions  seem 
altogether  one-sided,  as  none  of  them  touch  on  the  special 
teaching  of  Theo»»ophy.  Yet,  further,  so  few  spiritualists  see 
Lucifer  that  the  discussion  would  not  reach  them.  It  seems 
to  me  that  to  serve  any  useful  purpose  the  questions  should 
be  so  put  as  to  bring  out  the  crucial  differences  between 
Spiritualists  and  Theosophists.  The  evidence  for  such  special 
doctrine  should  be  summarised  in  the  answers.  And,  lastly, 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  have  the  whole  discussion 
published  in  /  ight  as  well  as  in  Lucifer.— Yours  very  faith- 
fully, Alfbed  R.  Wallace. 

Mrs.  Besant  expresses  herself  as  quite  willing  to 
modify  the  discussion  so  as  to  meet  Mr.  Wallace's  objec- 
tions, and  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in  having 
the  whole  discussion  published  in  Light  as  well  as 
Lucifer.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Spiritualists  will 
allow  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  accepting  this 
attempt  to  let  the  public  understand  what  they  really 
believe  in  common. 
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HOW  THEY  LIVE  IN  THE  GRAND  (7IARTREUSE. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  MONASTER!  , 

Me.  Algab  Thoeold  in  the  Dublin  Review  gives  us  an 
interesting  peep  into  the  famous  monastery  of  the  Grand 
Chartreuse,  where  he  spent  six  months  as  a  novice.  The 
extracts  which  we  give  from  his  paper  give  us  an  interest- 
ing glimpse  into  this  strange  unworldly  life. 

THE  HERMIT'S  HOME. 

Describing  his  introduction  to  the  noviciate,  he  says : — 
Then  opening  a  door  on  the  left  with  the  words,  "  Here 
you  will  find  rougher  and  therefore  better  work,*  he  showed 
me  the  two  ground-floor  rooms,  one  a  workshop  containing 
carpenter's  tools  and  a  turning-latbe,  where  1  could  amuse 
myself  during  the  time  allotted  to  manual  labour  and  recrea- 
tion in  making  anything  from  an  egg-cup  to  a  table,  and  the 
other  well  stocked  with  wood,  which  it  would  be  my  task  to 
saw  and  out  into  shape  for  my  fire  -a  necessity  in  a  region 
where  the  snow  lies  eight  months  a  year.  Then  he  led  me 
up  a  small  staircase  to  the  other  rooms,  three  in  number, 
consisting  of  an  ante-room,  a  living  room,  and  a  tiny  library, 
with  just  room  for  bookcase,  chair  and  table.  The  ante- 
room was  simply  furnished  with  a  few  religious  prints,  a 
white  stucco  crucifix,  and  a  large  white  statue  of  the 
Madonna,  coloured  objects  of  devotion  being  prohibited  in 
the  cells  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  simplicity. 

HOW  HIS  DAY  PASSES— MOENINO. 

When  the  novice  is  ensconced  in  this  little  hermitage 
the  following  is  the  way  in  which  his  time  is  passed : — 

The  monk  charged  with  waking  the  brethren  rings  the  bell 
At  the  door  of  the  cell  between  half- past  five  and  a  quarter  to 
six.  The  bell  in  question  hangs  over  one's  bed,  and  there- 
fore can  hardly  fail  to  wake  one.  By  half -past  six  the  church 
bell  is  ringing  for  Prime  of  the  day.  followed  by  TUrce  of 
Our  Lady,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  poetic  phraseology  of  the 
Carthusian  liturgy,  Tierce  de  Beata.  These  offices  are  recited 
in  the  oratorium,  the  same  ceremonies,  such  as  bowing,  un- 
covering the  head,  kneeling,  etc.,  being  used  as  in  choir. 

The  offices  recited,  the  mtnk  remains  in  prayer  at  his 
oratory  until  the  bell  summons  him  at  a  qutrter  to  seven  to 
the  choir  for  the  conventual  mass,  which  is  preceded  -  by  a 
•quarter  of  an  hour's  silent  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. After  this  mass,  which  is  always  sung,  if  the  monk  b3 
a  priest  he  goes  to  say  his  own  mass,  if  not,  he  goes  to  serve 
some  one  else's,  priest  and  server  reciting  together  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  tierce  of  the  day  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  If  he  be  the  server  he  recite*  during 
mass  8ext  de  Beata,  if  the  celebrant  he  says  that  office  after 
hi3  thanksgiving.  He  returns  to  his  cell  at  about  8.30,  and 
spends  the  next  half-hour  in  making  his  bed  and  tidying  his 
cell  At  nine  he  makes  his  meditation  for  half-an-hour,  the 
rest  of  the  time  till  ten  being  employed  in  manual  labour. 

DINNHB. 

At  ten,  summoned  thereto  by  the  bell,  he  recites  Sext  of  the 
day  ia  his  oratory,  he  then  goes  downstairs  and  fetches  his 
dinner  from  the  littli  cupboard,  or  guichet  as  it  is  technically 
called,  on  the  left  of  the  outer  door.  He  now  recites  a 
lengthy  grace  and  then  proceeds  to  eat  his  meal,  with,  as  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  a  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous 
appetite.  Carthusian  regulations  are  far  too  widely  ordered 
to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  the  meal  is  copious  and 
•excellently  cooked,  consisting  of  soup,  fish,  eggs,  vegetables, 
cheese,  butter,  and  fruit,  washed  down  by  a  bottle  of  pure 
red  Burgundy.  Dinner  is  succeeded  bv  an  hour  and  a-half's 
recreation  which  could  be  spent  very  pleasantly  in  the 
summer  in  the  garden,  then  half-an- hour's  spiritual  reading 
followed  by  study  generally  of  some  commentary  on  Scripture 
till  two  At  two,  manual  labour,  and  at  2.30  the  bell  sounds  for 
Vespers  de  Beata  in  the  oratory.  At  a  quarter  to  three  the 
solitary  leaves  his  cell  for  the  second  and  last  time  in  the 
day  to  sing  Vespers  of  the  Great  Office  and  Matins  of  the 
Dead  in  Choir. 


SUPPER. 

Returning  to  his  hermitage  about  four,  he  studies  for  half- 
an-hour,  and  then  eats  his  supper,  consisting  generally  of  an 
omelette  and  a  little  salad  and  fruit.  After  supper  half-an- 
hour's  recreation,  followed  by  half-an-hour's  examination  of 
conscience  and  spiritual  reading,  called  in  the  Order  the 
"  Recollection."  At  a  quarter  to  six  Compline  both  of  the  day 
and  de  Beata  recited  in  the  oratory,  and  then  at  the 
pleasantest  time  of  the  day  in  the  summer,  to  bed.  Nor  is  it 
too  early,  for  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  he  is  again  waked  to  recite 
Matins  and  Lauds  de  Beata,  he  spends  the  remaining  time  till 
the  great  I  ell  sounds  in  silent  prayer,  and  at  a  quarter  to  twelve 
goes  to  choir  to  sing  Matins  and  Lauds  of  the  night  and  Lauds 
of  the  Dead.  Returning  to  his  cell  about  a  quarter  past  two, 
the  Carthusian  recites  Prime  de  Beata,  and  again  retires  to 
his  hard-earned  repose  till  naif-past  five. 

CELEBRITIES  IN  THE  STABLE. 

The  admirable  series  of  papers  on  the  horse  world  of 
London,  which  constitutes  so  notable  a  feature  of  the 
Leisure  Hour  this  year,  is  devoted  this  month  to  the 
"Black  Brigade,"  the  "  Black  Brigade7'  being  a  term 
used  to  describe  horses  used  in  hauling  coal  and  the 
horses  of  undertakers.  The  account  of  Dottridge's  in  the 
East  will  compare,  if  only  by  contrast,  with  the  account 
given  of  the  Temper  Funkbres  in  the  Forum.  It  seems 
that  there  are  altogether  700  black  horses  in  London, 
concerning  eighty  of  which  some  very  curious  facts  are 
given.    Mr.  Gordon  says : — 

Here,  in  the  East  Road,  are  about  eighty  genuine  Flemings, 
housed  in  capital  stables,  well  built,  lofty,  light,  and  well 
ventilated,  all  on  the  ground  floor.  Ove*  every  horse  is  his 
name,  every  horse  being  named  from  the  celebrity,  ancient 
or  modern,  most  talked  about  at  the  time  of  his  purchase,  a 
system  which  has  a  somewhat  comical  side  when  the  horses 
come  to  be  worked  together.  Some  curious  traits  of  character 
are  revealed  among  these  celebrities  as  we  pay  our  call  at 
their  several  stalls.  General  Booth,  for  instance,  is  *  most 
amiable,  and  will  work  with  any  horse  in  the  stud  " ;  all  the 
Salvationists  "are  doing  well,  except  Rail  ton,  "who  is 
showing  too  much  blood  and  fire.  Last  week  he  had  a  plume 
put  on  his  head  for  the  first  time,  and  that  upset  him." 
Stead,  according  to  his  keeper,  is  '  a  good  horse,  a  capital 
horse— showy  perhaps,  but  some  people  like  the  showy; 
he  does  a  lot  of  work,  and  fancies  he  does  more  than  he 
does.  We  are  trying  him  with  General  Booth,  but  he  will 
soon  tire  him  cat,  as  he  has  done  others.  He  wouldn't  work 
with  Huxley  at  any  price !  "  Curiously  enough,  Huxley  "  will 
not  work  with  Tvndall,  but  gets  on  capitally  with  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo."  Tyndall.  on  the  other  hand,  "  goes  well  with  Dickens," 
but  has  a  decided  aversion  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Morley 
works  "  comfortabiy  *'  with  Balfour,  but  Harcourt  and  Davitt 
"won't  do  as  a  pair  anyhow."  An  ideal  team  seems  to 
consist  of  Bradlaugh,  John  Knox,  Dr.  Adler,  and  Cardinal 
Manning.  But  the  practice  of  naming  horses  after  church 
and  chapel  dignitaties  is  being  dropped  owing  to  a  super- 
stition of  the  stable.  "All  the  horses,''  the  horsekeeper  says, 
"  named  after  that  kind  of  person  go  wrong  somehow  I "  and 
so  we  leave  Canon  Farrar,  and  Canon  Liddon,  and  Dr. 
Puushon,  and  John  Wesley  and  other  lesser  lights,  to  glance 
at  the  empty  stalls  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  now  "out 
on  a  job,"  and  meet  in  turn  with  Sequahand  Pasteur,  Mesmer 
and  Mattei.  1  hen  we  find  ourselves  amid  a  bewildering 
mixture  of  poets,  politicians,  artists,  actors,  and  musicians. 

"  Why  don't  you  sort  them  out  into  stables,  and  have  a 
poet  stable,  an  artist  stable,  and  so  on  ? " 

"  They  would  never  stand  quiet.  The  poets  would  never 
agree;  and  as  to  the  politicians  —  well,  you  know  what  politicians 
are,  and  the«e  namesakes  of  theirs  are  as  like  them  as  two 
peas  ! "  And  so  the  horses  after  they  are  named  have  to  be 
changed  about  until  they  find  fit  companions,  and  then  every- 
thing goes  harmoniously.  The  stud  is  worked  in  sections  of 
four ;  every  man  has  four  horses  which  he  looks  after  and 
*Mvee ;  under  him  being  another  man. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  RUSSIAN  JEW. 

By  Mr.  Arnold  White. 
Mr.  Arnold  White's  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  May,  written  after  eight  months'  residence  in  Russia, 
is  a  very  solid  and  masterly  piece  of  work.  Mr.  White 
acknowledges  the  courtesy  with  which  he  has  been  re- 
ceived by  all  the  Russian  officials  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  into  contact  during  his  stay  in  the  country. 
But  not  all  his  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  which  he  has 
«ujoyed  can  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  in  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  Russia  is  making  a  great  and  ghastly  mis- 
take, which  is  attaining  the  dimensions  of  suicidal  crime. 

WHY  THE  JEWS  ARE  HARRIED. 

Russia,  says  Mr.  White,  is  honest  in  this  matter.  She 
considers  the  Jew's  religion  an  insult  to  her  Church, 
his  presence  a  menace  to  her  unity  and  his  systems 
of  life  an  outrage  to  her  national  pride — 

The  main  object  pursued  by  the  governing  classes  in  re- 
pressing the  Jew  in  Russia  is  sheer  self-defence.  Russians 
bold  that  the  bright  Jewish  intellect,  if  allowed  free  play, 
would  contaminate  the  whole  Empire  within  a  Bhort  space  of 
time  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  repressive  laws  of 
Russia  were  repealed,  and  the  Jews  allowed  access  to  any 
and  every  post  in  the  service  of  the  Empire,  eight  years 
would  not  pass  before  every  post  worth  having  outside  the 
-army  and  navy  would  be  filled  by  an  official  of  the  Hebrew 
faith.  I  believe  the  statement  to  be  little  if  at  all  exagger- 
ated. 

Intellectually,  Mr.  White  declares,  the  average  Jew 
towers  above  the  average  Russian.  Intellectual 
jealousy  and  fear  of  supersession  supply  the  effective 
force  to  anti-Semitic  prejudices  in  Russia.  In  point 
of  fact  religious  antipathy  has  little  part  in  the  measures 
directed  against  Russians  of  the  Hebrew  faith. 

ARE  THE  JEWS  A  MORAL  PLAGUE  ? 

Mr.  White,  with  the  aid  of  official  statistics,  makes 
mincemeat  of  the  popular  Rucsian  contention  that  the 
Jews  in  Russia  are  a  social  and  economic  cancer:—  


The  annual  mortality  per  1,000  inhabi- 
tants for  the  period,  1867-85  ... 

Annual  increase  of  population,  18H7-83 

Arrears  of  land  tax  from  peasant  p-o- 
prietoie  in  1882— the  last  year  of  official 
returns   • 

Number  of  cattle  per  1,000  dessiatines  of 
stable  land  1883  (no  later  returns  pub- 
lished)  

Increase  of  horses  In  14  years,  1874-88 

Ditto  cattle,  ditto    • 

Capital  owned  by  village  communities 
per  1,000  peasauts,  1887    ...      ...  ... 

Consumption  of  alcohol  per  100  in- 
habitants, 1888   

D+atbs  from  Drunkenness  in  1887  per 
million  inhabitants   

Houses  of  ih-fame  per  100,000  of  town 
population   

Incendiary  fires  (per  1,000  fires)  for 
1883*87  •••      •••      •••  ••• 

Commercial  licences" ptr  1.000  inhabl 
1  ants,  18*7   


Fifteen 
Jewish 

Provinces. 

Tne  Pa  »*. 


366 
1-72  p.  cent. 

11*7  p.  cent. 

639 

116  p.  cent. 
26  p.  cent. 

681  roubles 
30  6  vedro 
12-0 
670 
7-0 
95 


TVeWe 
Arij<c*nt 
Pr  .viucrs. 


40-3 
1*47  p.  c  nt. 

26*6  p.  cent. 

480 

11  p.  cent, 
lip.  cent. 

403  roubles 
27  7  vedro 

610 
1090 

150 

10-2 


The  percentage  of  criminality  to  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion is  269  per  100,000  as  against  426  for  100,000  of  the 
non-Jewish  population. 

WHAT  THE  EXODUS  WILL  COST  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  White  calculates  that  if  the  Jews  were  to 
clear  out  altogether  it  would  cost  a  direct  and 
immediate  annual  loss  to  the  revenue  of  over  ten 
millions  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  entailed  by  a 
long  series  of  economic  disturbances,  which  he  thinks 
-would  involve  a  direct  and  indirect  money  loss  of 


two  hundred  millions  sterling.  Mr.  White  once  more 
describes  the  agricultural  colonies  of  the  Jews  in 
Kherson,  and  reasserts  his  conviction  that  the  Jewish 
race  are  excellent  raw  material  for  colonists  : — 

With  patience  and  opportunity  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
great  Jewish  State  should  not  be  rebuilt.  Religion,  race, 
language,  and  literature  the  Jews  possess.  Land  only  is 
wanting,  and  that  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  supplied  by  the 
matchless  generosity  of  one  man. 

THE  ARISTOCRATS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

The  principal  note  in  the  gamut  of  impressions  left  on  my 
mind  by  clo-e  contact  wiih  the  agricultural  Jews  was  the 
aristocratic  quality  of  mind  common  to  the  whole  people. 
Their  sense  of  honour  would  have  satisfied  Burke.  They  are 
gentle  to  women  and  tender  to  children.  They  feel  a  stain 
like  a  wound,  and  the  proof  is  that  a  Russian  accepts  their 
word  for  weighty  contracts  in  place  of  a  bond.  But  in 
addition  to  all  these  things,  there  is  that  indefinable  air  of 
distinction  about  the  lowest  and  commonest  of  these  Jews 
which  impresses  the  conviction  on  one's  mind  that  their 
unpopularity  is  due  perhaps,  if  one  may  be  frank,  to  their 
native  superiority  over  the  settled  nations  of  the  earth. 
Trouble  and  pain  have  refined  the  Jews  in  Russia.  Prosperity 
vulgarises,  whether  in  Brixton  or  Berdicheff.  The  Jewish 
race  are  in  agony,  and  their  agony  is  slow.  Their  patience 
is  eternal,  but  the  body  fades  and  dies  while  the  mind  remains 

unconquered.   

STRAY  SPURGEONIANA. 
Mr.  Pierson,  writing  in  the  Missionary  Review  for 
April  on  Mr.  Spurgeon,  says  : — 

your  months  in  the  heart  of  this  work  have  satisfied  the 
writer  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  grandest  missionary 
organisations  in  the  world  has  fallen  when  at  midnight  of 
January  31st  Charles  Spurgeon  entered  the  glory.  Here  is 
a  fountain  of  home  missions  and  of  foreign  missions.  From 
this  spring  a  thousand  streams  go  forth  to  water  the  garden 
of  the  Lord  and  to  turn  the  desert  into  the  Lord's  garden. 
In  fact,  the  missionaiy  character  of  this  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle Church  so  impresses  me  as  to  suggest  a  separate  treat- 
ment hereafter  when  the  facts  are  more  fully  known.  But 
at  this  time,  and  before  closing  this  brief  article,  it  must  be 
added  that  such  a  man  as  Spurgeon  was  one  of  God's  mis- 
sionaries, and  himself  a  trainer  of  missionaries.  Scarce  a 
month  passes  without  either  a  farewell  to  an  outgoing  mis- 
sionary or  a  welcome  to  a  returning  or  visiting  missionary ; 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  one  who  has  in  this  great  ChuTch  or 
its  rollege  received  his  first  impulse  to  the  field. 
Dr.  Clifford,  in  the  Review  of  the  Churches  for  April  14th, 

Eublishes  the  following  return  of  the  members  admitted 
y  Mr.  Spurgeon  during  his  pastorate  :— 


Tear. 


Nos.  rerd. 
tach^ear. 


Estimated  number  of 
Church  M  embers  on 

C.  H.  S.'s  Advent  282 

1854    121 

1855    *42 

1856    279 

1857    216 

1858    231 

1859    217 

1860    207 

1861    431 

1862    463 

1863    427 

1864    486 

1865  .•   497 

1866    477 

1867    413 

1868    452 

1869    451 

1870    409 

1871    312 

1872    571 


Tear. 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1*83 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Total 


Nos.  rtod. 
eac*>  vear. 
359 
509 
510 
474 
437 
394 
445 
453 
382 
444 
449 
426 
353 
418 
357 
307 
433 
379 
261 

14,691 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

FROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

M.  G.  Valbert,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
March  1st,  dwells  on  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  William 
since  Bismarck's  retirement,  and  after  pointing  out  how, 
in  almost  every  detail,  he  has  taken  the  exactly  opposite 
course  to  the  ex-Chancellor,  continues : — "  Not  only  have 
innovations  been  made  and  new  measures  taken,  but  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Government  is  changed.   Under  Bis- 
marck everything  was  subordinated  to  policy,  and  reasons 
of  State  were  the  supreme  law    The  young  Emperor  is 
an  idealist,  who  has  quite  a  different  way  of  understand- 
ing the  business  of  a  sovereign  and  the  government  of 
nations.    Believing  with  his  whole  soul  in  the  Divine 
Right,  he  thinks  that  kings  and  emperors  have  duties 
as  extended  as  their  privileges,  and  despises  those  who 
seek  the  glory  of  becoming  cunning  diplomats  or  wise 
administrators.    He  is  of  opinion  that  all  true  sovereigns 
have  charge  of  men's  souls;  that  they  must  not  only 
govern  their  people,  but  educate  them  and  make  them 
worthy  of  their  destinies.  A  sovereign  is  before  all  things 
a  great  teacher,  a  High  Justiciary,  and  is  alone  competent 
to  solve  the  social  question.   This  difficult  task  has  no 
terrors  for  him ;  he  has  on  his  side  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
whose  inspiration  he  receives  .  .  .  His  recent  allusions  to 
Rossbach  and  Dennewitz  leave  no  doubt  as  to  one 
direction  of  the  Emperor's  intentions.   It  is  evident  he 
often  thinks  of  us. 

"  Theera  of  difficnltdeswas  inevitable, — and  it  has  come. 
William  II.  is  one  of  those  reformer  princes  who  have  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  past,  and  with  whom  reform 
means  restoration.  Strauss  had  compared  his  great- 
uncle,  Frederick  William  IV.,  to  Julian  the  Apostate.  He 
seems  to  take  after  his  great-uncle ;  like  him,  he  is  figura- 
tive and  intemperate  in  speech ;  like  him,  also,  he  thinks 
progress  consists  in  pouring  old  wine  into  new  bottles. 
Social  democracy  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  incarnation  of  the 
Satanic  spirit ;  but  it  is  by  no  exceptional  measures  that 
he  is  going  to  conquer  this  dangerous  enemy.  He  is 
going  to  combat  the  genius  of  evil  by  good  laws,  which 
will  inoculate  his  people  with  the  spirit  of  obedience  and 
religious  submissiveness,  and  with  all  salutary  respect." 

M.  Valbert  then  touches  on  the  recent  Education  Bill 
and  the  protest  of  the  Berlin  University.  He  points  out 
that  the  universities,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  German  Empire,  are  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  that,  if  the  Emperor  comes  to  open 
war  with  them,  he  is  courting  almost  certain  defeat. 

THE  FALLEN  BISMARCK. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  in  the  Contemporary  Revietc, 
lifts  up  his  heel  against  the  fallen  Colossus,  and,  pro- 
voked by  the  attack  on  his  idol,  the  Kaiser,  in  last 
month's  Review,  replies  by  a  counter  attack  upon  the 
fallen  Prince  and  all  his  ways.  This  is  his  summary  of 
the  results  of  Bismarck's  rule  * — 

Bismarck,  particularly  in  the  la»t  ten  years  of  his  rule,  has 
made  a  bad  job  of  nearly  everything :— Socialism  getting 
from  bad  to  worse  ;  Polish  intrigue  increasing ;  the  fight  with 
Rome  ignominiously  given  up ;  protection  failing  to  do  what 
was  promised ;  Russian  rggression  growing  every  year  more 
alarming ;  the  French  not  quieting  down  in  the  least ;  the 
paternal  plans  for  insuring  the  lives  of  working-men  meeting 
with  opposition  amongst  the  very  people  whom  they  were 
intended  to  protect ;  good  Germans  keeping  away  from  the 
tropical  colonies  he  had  so  beautifully  arranged;  even 
Geffcken  escaping  from  his  clutches. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  YOUNG  KAISER. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  writing  in  the  Forum  on  the  free  trade 
tendency  of  William  II.,  describes  the  result  of  his 
observations  after  his  recent  travels  in  Europe.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Kaiser,  he  says  : — 


He  has  drawn  together  by  bonds  more  sure  than  dynastic 
affinities  at  least  three  countries.  These  countries  will  find, 
as  do  our  States,  that  the  freer  the  trade  with  one  another 
the  better  for  all  concerned,  and  that  the  best  guarantee  of 
peace  is  community  of  interest.  The  Emperor  has  brought 
into  one  friendly  federation  more  than  half  a  million  square 
miles  of  country,  and  over  one  hundred  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  Bigelow  is  much  impressed  with  the  important 
rSle  that  the  Danube  is  destined  to  play  in  the  politics  of 
Eastern  Europe.    He  says  : — 

The  Danube  in  Europe  is  what  the  Mississippi  was  to  us  in 
1803.  We  could  not  permit  Napoleon  to  hold  the  mouth  of 
that  stream  even  then,  when  her  commerce  was  a  mere  trifle. 
We  should  assuredly  have  fought  for  its  possession  had 
France  declined  to  part  with  it  peacefully.  The  benefits  that 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  Emperor's  new  commercial 
policy  will  in  time  become  so  apparent  that  the  states  of  the 
lower  Danube  will  seek  to  share  them.  The  effect  will  be  to 
draw  together  all  the  people  along  the  1,800  miles  of  that 
great  river,  from  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea,  a  dozen 
States  whose  alliance  would  be  as  close  as  that  of  our  people 
between  Minneapolis  and  New  Orleans.  That  will  be  a  fitting 
time  to  give  Russia  a  distinct  notice  that  her  road  to 
Constantinople  cannot  cross  the  German's  Mississippi. 


A  REFORMATORY  AS  A  SCHOOL  OF  CRIME. 

Mr.  William  P.  Andrews,  in  the  Forum  for  April, 
returns  to  the  attack  upon  the  extravagant  leniency 
with  which  prisoners  are  treated  in  some  of  the  American 
prisons.  The  supreme  type  of  this  kind  of  prison  is 
Colonel  Tuft's  prison  at  Concord.  In  this  wonderful 
establishment,  according  to  the  late  superintendent :  — 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  is  a  half-holiday.  .  .  .  Baseball 
clubs  come  from  outside  the  prison  to  compete  with  the 
prisoners;  baseball,  football,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  other 
sports  fill  the  hours.  On  holidays  (that  in,  when  the  whole 
day  is  given  up  to  revelry)  the  schedule  of  games  rivals  the 
Caledonian  Club  on  its  great  days.  .  .  .  The  entertainment 
programme  (on  evenings  other  than  holidays)  includes  classi- 
cal music  and  minstrelsy,  farce  and  comedy,  dignified 
declamation  and  humorous  recitation,  the  beguilements  of 
the  magician,  the  illusionist,  and  ventriloquist,  calisthenics, 
the  banjo,  and  the  bones.  .  .  .  We  strive  to  give  to  the 
criminal  all  the  physical,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
advantages  that  uncondemned  persons  have,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  bring  them  to  them  in  the  same  way  as  to  un- 
committed persons— good  quarters,  excellent  food  in  abun- 
dance, regular  daily  work,  weekly  out-of-door  exercise, 
recreation,  schools,  library,  societies,  courses  of  lectures, 
entertainments,  and  religious  exercises. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  a  programme  of 
amusements  the  reformatory  becomes  one  of  the  most 
popular  institutions  in  the  country. 

"  I  have  been  there,  and  still  will  go — 
'lis  like  a  little  heaven  below  " 
is  the  prisoners  motto  with  regard  to  these  penal  institu- 
tions. In  Boston  one  man  was  committed  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  times,  and  taking  the  cases  of  drunkenness 
only,  the  following  are  some  of  the  statistics  of  re-com- 
mittal : — 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  re- 
committed from  six  to  fifteen  times;  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  re-committed  sixteen  to  thirty  times; 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  from  thirty-one  to  fifty  times; 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  more  than  fifty  times  re- 
committed. 

Mr.  Andrews  argues  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the 
French  system  of  conditional  condemnation,  in  which  a 
prisoner  goes  surety  to  pay  his  fine  or  to  work  it  out  in 
public  works  within  a  stated  time. 
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A  LIFE  OF  CARDINAL  MANNING. 

By  a  Patronising  Critic. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Purcell,  whoever  that  complacent  gentleman 
may  be,  begins  in  the  Dublin  Review  the  publication  of 
what  appear  to  be  instalments  of  the  life  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some  time 
past.  He  calls  it  "  Episodes  of  Cardinal  Manning  in  his 
Anglican  Days."  Mr.  Purcell's  performance  will  not  be  read 
with  much  satisfaction  by  those  who  loved  and  knew  the 
great  Cardinal.  Among  other  eminent  disqualifications  for 
the  sympathetic  handling  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Purcell  is  a 
very  bigoted  sectarian,  who  can  hardly  forgive  Manning 
for  not  having  been  born  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Angli- 
can Archdeacon  was  a  very  faulty  piece  of  humanity  in 
his  Roman  eyes. 

"  REVERENCE  AND  LOVING  REGARD "  (LIMITED). 

The  following  passages  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
methods  of  Mr.  Purcell :  — 

In  presenting  the  Cardinal  as  he  was  in  his  Anglican  days, 
I  shall  run  some  risk  of  disappointing,  perhaps  even  of 
offending,  not  out  of  want  of  reverence  or  of  loving  regard, 
some  of  those  who  only  knew  and  venerated  him  as  their 
beloved  Cardinal  Archbishop.  For  they  knew  him  only  in  the 
happier  days  when  his  heart  and  soul  had  been  more  com- 
pletely enlightened  by  Divine  Grace,  etc.,  etc. 

To  illustrate  the  gradual  growth  in  wisdom  aud  holiness, 
the  inward  struggle  of  a  noble  nature  against  the  impulses 
of  self-will,  and  the  shaping  of  the  ways  by  God's  hand,  I 
shall  select  certain  passages  or  episodes  that  occur  in  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  close  of  the  Cardinal's  career  as  an 
Anglican  It  is  not  my  fault  if,  in  doing  so,  I  have  occasionally 
to  traverse  the  fictions  and  follies  which  in  ignorance,  not 
only  of  facts  and  circumstances,  but  even  of  the  bent  and 
bias  of  his  mind  as  an  Anglican,  have  been  palmed  off  as  the 
true  and  real  presentment  of  Cardinal  Manning's  early  life 
and  character 

THE  CARDINAL  AND  HIS  BIOGRAPHER, 

There  is  a  superciliousness  about  this  nonentity  who  is 
writing  about  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  Englishmen 
which  would  be  offensive  if  it  were  not  so  supremely 
ridiculous.  The  only  wonder  is  how  on  earth  the  good 
Cardinal,  with  all  his  good-natured  tolerance  of  mediocrity, 
should  ever  have  entrusted  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Purcell 
with  the  private  diary  which  he  kept  at  Rome  in  1847-48. 
After  a  time,  however,  when  the  Cardinal  was  able  to 
take  a  better  measure  of  his  man,  he  seems  to  have  per- 
ceived his  mistake,  and  by  way  of  evading  some  of  the 
consequences  at  least,  he  suggested  that  Mr  Purcell 
had  better  not  publish  anything  as  long  as  he  lived.  Mr. 
Purcell's  account  of  this  very  natural  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Cardinal  is  comically  characteristic : — 

After  his  illness  in  1889  this  natural,  inherent  nervousness 
of  results  revived  in  the  Cardinal  in  regard  to  his  "  Anglican 
life."  On  one  occasion,  in  almost  a  pathetic  tone,  the  Car- 
dinal said :  41  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  leave  what  you 
have  to  say  of  me  till  after  I  am  dead  ?  " 

I  all  the  more  readily  acquiesced  in  the  Cardinal's  desire, 
as  I  had  long  ago  discovered  the  impossibility  of  squaring 
his  own  theory  of  his  life  with  the  actual  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Hence  his  decision  was  a  greater  relief 
to  my  mind  even  than  to  the  Cardinal's  own. 

THE  CARDINAL'S  "  SUBTLE  SELF-LOVE." 

One  more  extract  and  I  have  done.  Of  the  Cardinal's 
own  account  of  his  gradual  progress  from  Anglicanism  to 
Ultramontanism,  Sir.  Purcell  says  in  his  patronising 
fashion  of  the  Cardinal's  exposition  of  the  theory  of  con- 
tinuity, which  was  the  key,  ne  held,  to  his  religious  and 
intellectual  development : — 

In  the  view  that  little  or  no  fault  could  be  fairly  imputed 


to  the  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  the  Cardinal  expounded  a 
theory  that  reduced  his  life  and  the  principles  which  he  held 
as  Anglican  and  Catholic  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

This  theory,  which  the  Cardinal  reduced  to  writing  five 
years  ago  or  more,  embraces  the  whole  range  of  his  work  in 
life,  religious  and  intellectual,  social,  political,  and  philan- 
thropic ;  though  full  of  interest  and  eminently  characteristic, 
such  a  synopsis  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages,  out  of 
proportion  in  a  review  so  brief  of  a  subject  so  large.  It  was 
obviously  constructed,  not  only  out  of  love  for  logical 
symmetry,  but  out  of  a  tender  regard— it  might  almost  be 
considered  a  subtle  form  of  self-love — which  the  Cardinal 
felt,  especially  of  late  years,  for  the  Archdeacon  of  Chichester 
and  all  bis  works  and  ways. 

HE  DID  WELL  TO  BE  ANGRY. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  read  of  the  late  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester  with  eyes  aflame  in  one  of  those  "  Berserker 
rages  "  not  very  uncommon  in  Archdeacon  Manning,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop. It  seems  ludicrous  to  paint  the  Cardinal  ramping 
with  the  rage  of  a  Berserker ;  but  Mr.  Pnrcell  probably 
speaks  from  his  own  personal  experience,  and  judging 
from  these  episodes,  he  is  a  man  who  would  have  tried 
the  patience  of  Moses  himself.  The  only  regret  of  the 
reader  will  be  that  the  Cardinal  in  one  of  his  just  out* 
bursts  of  wrath  did  not  treat  Mr.  Purcell  as  Agag  fared 
at  the  hands  of  Samuel.  Agag  had  at  least  the  decency 
to  come  into  the  living  Samuel's  presence  "  delicately ,,r 
which  is  more  than  Mr.  Purcell  can  be  said  to  have  done 
in  the  case  of  the  dead  Cardinal. 


VOLAPUK  AND  ITS  FOUNDER. 

Mr.  Alfred  Post,  in  the  Arena  for  April,  gives  an 
account  of  "  Volapuk :  The  New  Universal  Language," 
which  somewhat  astonishes  me  by  the  evidence  wmcn  it 
affords  as  to  the  enormous  strides  which  this  language- 
has  taken  of  late  years.  The  following  is  MrTPostV 
account  of  the  author  of  this  new  language : — 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  VOLAPUK. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1831,  in  Ober  Landa,  Baden,  was  born 
a  boy  who  was  baptised  John  Martin  Schleyer.  Early  in  life 
he  was  impressed  with  the  importance  to  mankind  of  a 
common  language.  The  thought  of  the  desirability  of  such 
a  language  was  followed  by  a  determination  to  produce  it. 
By  occupation  a  clergyman,  his  training  had  been  intellec- 
tual, and  his  predilections  were  in  the  direction  of  language 
study.  Quick  perception,  retentive  memory,  and  untiring 
industry  enabled  him  to  master,  during  thirty  years  of  study, 
the  grammatical  structure  of  over  fifty  languages  and 
dialects. 

A  LANGUAGE  CONCEIVED  IN  A  DREAM. 

The  mass  of  material  brought  together  by  Schleyer  became 
unwieldy  and  irreducible.  In  part  it  was  chaotic.  The  pieces 
were  there,  but  they  were  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle.  The 
heterogeneous  parts  were  so  numerous  that  selection  from 
them  to  form  a  homogeneous  whole  caused  a  wearisome 
work,  ending  in  frequent  and  ever-changing  confusion.  One 
night — a  night  memorable  enough  to  warrant  record  of  the 
date,  March  31st,  1879— this  patient  student  retired  for  sleep. 
That  sleep  knew  a  vision.  Before  him,  in  orderly  array, 
trooped  the  necessary  characters,  forms,  and  processes  out  of 
the  bewildering  assemblage  of  the  fifty  languages  which  had 
confused  his  waking  thoughts.  The  vision  ended ;  he  rose 
from  his  bed,  found  light  and  paper  and  pen,  and  recorded; 
on  a  single  sheet  of  notepaper,  his  language,  which  to-day  is 
substantially  what  was  revealed  to  Schleyer  on  that  night 
of  vision.  Such  was  the  man,  and  such  the  origin  of 
Volapuk. 
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A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  HERO. 

KHAMA,  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BA-MAJiGWATO. 

Ix  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  Khama,  the  well-known 
Bechuanaland  chief  who  has  done  so  much  to  redeem  the 
reputation  of  the  native  African  as  a  ruler.  Mr.  Bent,  on 
his  way  to  Mashonaland,  past  through  Shoshong,  which 
is  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  Khama  naving  ordered  its 
evacuation  one  fine  day  three  years  ago  without  a 
moment's  warning.  In  two  months  the  whole  population, 
some  15,000  persons,  had  transferred  themselves  to  their 
new  home  at  Palapwe,  sixty  miles  away,  where  the  water 
is  plentiful  and  the  soil  very  rich.  Everything  was 
arranged  by  Khama.  Allotments  were  planned  out  and 
every  townsman  went  to  his  allotted  place,  built  his  hut,  and 
surrounded  it  with  a  palisade.  There  is  now  not  a 
vestige  of  life  in  Shoshong,  which  is  given  over  to  the 
baboons,  owls,  and  wasps.  On  arriving  at  Palapwe  Mr. 
Bent  met  Khama,  and  his  account  of  his  impressions  of 
this  native  chief  are  much  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  article.  He  savs  he  advanced  towards  Palapwe  fully 
prepared  to  find  tne  chief  a  rascal  and  a  hypocrite,  but 
he  left  the  capital  after  a  week's  stay  one  of  his  most 
fervent  admirers. 

KHAMA  AS  HE  IS. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  his  first  sight  of 
Khama  : — 

The  chief  walked  in  front,  dignified  and  smart,  dressed  in 
well-made  boots,  trousers  with  a  correct  seam  down  each 
side,  an  irreproachable  coat,  gloves,  and  a  billycock  hat. 
Khama  is  a  neatly-made,  active  man  of  sixty,  who  might 
easily  pass  for  twenty  years  younger ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  is  a  dandy,  a  vice  which  has  developed  considerably  in  his 
son  and  heir,  who  cares  for  little  else  than  clothes ;  his  face 
sparkles  with  intelligence  ;  he  is,  moreover,  shrewd,  and  looks 
carefully  after  the  interests  of  his  people,  who  in  days 
scarcely  yet  gone  by  have  been  wretchedly  cheated  by  un- 
scrupulous traders. 

HIS  GOVERNMENT. 

Of  Khamas  government  Mr.  Bent  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms.  He  has  inoculated  all  his  tribe  with  a  love  of 
honesty,  no  one  steals  in  Khamas  country : — 

He  regulates  the  price  of  the  goat  you  buy ;  and  the  milk 
vendor  dare  not  ask  more  than  the  regulation  price,  nor  can 
you  get  it  for  less.  One  evening,  on  our  journey  from 
Shoshong  to  Palapwe,  we  passed  a  loaded  waggon  by  the 
roadside  with  no  one  to  guard  it  save  a  dog  ;  and  surely,  we 
thought,  such  confidence  as  this  implies  a  security  for 
property  rare  enough  in  South  Africa. 

HIS  RELIGION. 

Everything  in  Khama's  town  is  conducted  with  the  rigour 
— one  might  almost  say  bigotry — of  religious  enthusiasm. 
The  chief  conducts  in  person  native  services,  twice  every 
Sunday,  in  his  large  round  kotta,  at  which  he  expects  a  large 
attendance.  He  stands  beneath  the  traditional  tree  of 
justice  and  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  quite  in  a  patriarchal 
style.  He  has  a  system  of  espionage  by  which  he  learns 
the  names  of  those  who  do  not  keep  Sunday  properly,  and 
he  punishes  them  accordingly.  He  has  already  collected 
£3,000  for  a  church  which  is  to  be  built  at  Palapwe. 

HIS  REFORMS. 

The  two  acts,  however,  which  more  than  anything  else  dis- 
play the  power  of  the  man,  and  perhaps  his  intolerance,  are 
these.  Firstly,  he  forbids  all  his  subjects  to  make  or  drink 
beer.  Anyone  who  knows  the  love  of  a  Kaffir  for  his 
porridge -like  beer,  and  his  occasional  orgies,  will  realise  what 
a  power  one  man  must  have  to  stop  this  in  a  whole  tribe. 
Bven  the  missionaries  have  remonstrated  with  him  on  this 
point,  representing  the  measure  as  too  strong;  but  he 
replies,  "  Beer  is  the  source  of  all  quarrels  and  disputes.  I 
will  stop  it."  Secondly,  he  has  put  a  stop  altogether  to  the 
existence  of  witch-doctors  and  their  craft  throughout  all  the 


Ba-mangwato— another  instance  of  his  force  of  will,  when 
one  considers  that  the  national  religion  of  the  Sechuana  is 
merely  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  good  and  bad  spirits 
which  haunt  them  and  act  on  their  lives*  All  members  of 
other  neighbouring  tribes  are  uncomfortable  if  they  are  not 
charmed  by  their  witch  doctor  every  two  or  three  days. 

HIS  HONESTY/. 

Like  the  other  Sechuana  tribes,  the  Ba-mangwato  have  a 
totem  which  they  once  revered.  Theirs  is  the  daiker,  a  sort 
of  roebuck ;  and  Khaina's  father,  old  Sikkome,  would  not  so 
much  as  «tep  upon  a  rug  of  daiter-skin.  Kbama  will  now 
publicly  eat  a  steak  of  that  animal  to  encourage  his  men  to 
shake  off  their  belief.  In  manner  the  cnief  is  essentially  a 
gentleman,  courteous  and  dignified.  He  rides  a  great  deal, 
and  prides  himself  on  his  stud.  On  one  occasion  he  did  what 
I  doubt  if  every  English  gentleman  would  do — he  sold  a  horse 
for  a  high  price,  which  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  whereupon 
Khama  returned  the  purchase-money,  considering  that  the 
illness  had  been  acquired  previous  to  the  purchase  taking 
place.  On  his  waggons  he  has  painted  in  English,  "  Khama, 
Chief  of  the  Ba-mangwato."  They  say  he  understands  a 
great  deal  of  our  tongue,  but  he  never  trusts  himself  to  speak 
it,  always  using  an  interpreter. 

AN  IMPERIAL  TEUTON  IN  BLACK. 

There  is  something  Teutonic  in  Khama's  imperial  dis- 
cipline, but  the  Sechuana  are  made  of  different  stuff  to  the 
Germans.  They  are  by  nature  peaceful  and  mild,  conse- 
quently their  respect  for  a  chief  like  Khama — who  has 
actually  on  one  occasion  repulsed  the  foe,  and  who  has 
established  peace,  prosperity,  and  justice  in  all  his  borders — 
is  unbounded,  and  his  word  is  law. 

Khama  pervades  everything  in  his  town.  He  is  always  on 
horseback,  visiting  the  fields,  the  stores,  and  the  outlying, 
kraals.  He  has  a  word  for  everyone ;  he  calls  every  woman 
"  my  daughter,"  and  every  man,  11  my  son " ;  he  pats  the 
little  children  on  the  head.  He  is  a  veritable  father  of  his 
people,  a  curious  and  unaccountable  example  of  mental 
power  and  integrity  amongst  a  degraded  and  powerless  race. 
His  early  history  and  struggles  with  his  father  and  brothers 
are  thrilling  in  the  extreme,  and  his  later  development  extra- 
ordinary. Perhaps  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  negro  living 
whose  biography  would  repay  the  writing. 


WHAT  TO  EAT  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  Dr.  Yorke 
Davies  draws  up  what  he  considers  to  be  the  proper 
diet  during  very  hot  weather.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
so  very  little  hot  weather  in  this  country  that  his  bill  of 
fare  would  not  be  in  high  demand.  Still,  such  as  it  is, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers  who  live  in  less  tempe- 
rate climes,  I  quote  his  prescription  : — 

In  the  case  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  doing  ordinary 
physical  or  mental  work,  this  would  represent  an  ordinary 
day's  food  for  hot  weather,  as  far  as  quantity  and  con- 
stituents are  concerned  :— 

Breakfast,  8.30  to  9  a  m.— Two  cups  of  tea  or  coffee, 
sweetened  with  saccharine,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
in  each,  1  oz.  of  dry  toast,  thinly  buttered  ;  4  ozs.  of  grilled 
or  boiled  fish,  such  as  plaice,  sole,  whiting,  haddock,  cod  or 
trout,  or  4  ozs.  of  cold  chicken,  cold  tongue,  or  of  grilled 
steak  or  chop. 

Lunch,  1.30  p.m.— 2  or  3  ozs.  of  cold  mutton,  beef,  or 
lamb ;  3  or  4  ozs.  of  green  vegetables,  plainly  boiled,  plenty 
of  green  salad,  made  with  vinegar,  but  without  oil ;  4  or  5  ozs. 
of  stewed  fruit ;  water,  or  two  or  three  glasses  of  pure  dry 
Moselles  or  other  Rhine  wines. 

Afternoon  Tea,  4.30,  if  desired. — Two  cups  of  tea  as  at 
breakfast,  nothing  to  eat. 

Dinner,  7  to  8.— Julienne,  or  clear  vegetable  soup;  3  or  4 
ozs.  of  fish  ;  3  or  4  ozs.  of  any  red  meat,  or  of  chicken,  rabbit, 
game,  or  venison  ;  6  ozs.  of  any  green  vegetable,  with  gravy 
from  the  meat  only ;  4  ozs.  of  stewed  fruit  or  of  raw  fruit ;  a 
little  stale  or  pulled  bread  and  a  small  piece  of  cheese. 
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london's  lesson  to  new  york. 

HOW  TUB  PROGRESSIVES  HELPED  AGAINST  TAMMANY. 

One  of  *he  good  effects  of  the  London  County  Council 
Election*  has  been  to  encourage  the  reformers  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Shaw,  who  has  just  succeeded  in  raising  the 
•circulation  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  to  70,000, 
made  the  occasion  of  the  elections  the  subject  of  an  admir- 
able article  on  "Municipal  Reform  in  London  and  New 
York,"  in  which  he  holds  up  the  example  of  London  as 
one  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  those  who  are  strug- 
gling for  a  better  government  in  New  York  City.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  struggle  with  the 
dominant  Tammany  interest  in  New  York,  and  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  most  useful  in  giving  fresh  hope  and  ' 
encouragement  to  those  who  have  been  so  long  fighting 
an  uphill  battle  against  the  forces  of  corruption, 
which  have  made  the  Government  of  New  York  a  bye- 
word  among  the  cities  of  the  world.  Dr.  Shaw  has  in- 
corporated in  his  article  communications  from  the  Hon. 
Dorman  E*ton,  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Green,  Mr.  Horace  Doming,  Mr.  ex-Mayor 
Graoe,  and  Mr.  Henry  George.  He  quotes  also  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst's  discourses,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  governors  of  the  present  Government  of  New 
York  are  a  lying,  perjured,  rum-soaked,  and  libidinous  lot 

A  TERRIFIC  INDICTMENT. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  is  a  man  who  does  not  hesitate  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  and  describes  New  York  as  "a  rum  be- 
gotten, Tammany  debauched  town." 

Dr.  Parkhurst's  terrific  indictment  of  the  ruling  authorities 
of  New  York  was  proclaimed  from  his  pulpit  in  Madison 
Square,  published  in  all  the  newspapers,  repeated  in  sub- 
etance  by  him  in  the  witness-box  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  again  reiterated  on  Sanday,  March  13th. 

Dr.  Parkhurst,  who  Dr.  Shaw  says  is  by  no  means  a 
sensationalist  preacher,  declares  : — 

After  all  that  has  been  said  the  great  fact  remains  un- 
touched and  unin validated,  that  every  effort  that  is  made  to 
improve  character  in  this  city,  every  effort  to  make  men 
respectable,  honest,  temperate,  and  sexually  clean,  is  a  direct 
blow  between  the  eyes  of  the  mayor  and  his  whole  gang  of 
drunken  and  lecherous  subordinates,  in  this  sense,  that  while 
we  fight  iniquity,  they  shield  and  patronise  it ;  while  we  try 
to  convert  criminals,  they  manufacture  them ;  and  they  have 
a  hundred  dollars  invested  in  manufacturing  machinery  to 
our  one  invested  in  converting  machinery. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  LONDON. 

To  citizens  suffering  from  this  terrible  plague  of  mis- 
government  Dr.  Shaw  holds  up  the  example  of  London, 
and  after  describing  the  fight  and  its  issues,  says  of  the 
Progressives'  triumph  : — 

The  victory  is  a  brilliant  one,  and  it  is  fraught  with  vast 
consequences  which  must  claim  the  attention  of  the  leading 
municipalities  of  the  world.  London  is  in  many  ways  closely 
related  to  New  York,  the  metropolis  of  North  America. 
These  two  chief  population  centres  of  the  world  have  hereto- 
fore been  alike  in  lack  of  adequate  municipal  government, 
and  alike  in  failure  to  do  for  their  great  populations  those 
things  that  modern  science  and  municipal  progress  have 
made  it  easily  feasible  to  do  in  a  great  number  of  smaller 
cities.  In  some  things,  New  York  has  been  in  advance.  In 
-other  respects,  London  h  is  presented  a  favourable  comparison. 
New  York's  scandals  of  misgovernment  have  been  more 
notorious;  London's  lack  of  central  organisation  and  of 
proper  municipal  services  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  less 
•defensible.  But  the  two  cities,  forming  as  they  do  beyond 
question  or  dispute  the  rival  capitals  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  ought  each  to  understand  the  other  better ;  and  at 
any  rate  their  municipal  conditions  furnish  some  instructive 
parallels  and  contrasts. 
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Perhaps  the  one  great  fact  about  London  that  should  just 
now  claim  and  hold  the  attention  of  New  York  is  the  fact  that 
London  has  at  length  secured  the  permanent  framework  of  a 
great  municipal  government  that  is,  as  everybody  admits, 
established  upon  sound  and  workable  lines. 

EMERGING  FROM  CHAOS. 

Under  this  system,  which  is  as  simple  as  any  that  could 
possibly  be  devised,  the  people  of  London,  who  four  years 
ago  had  not  the  remotest  idea  how  they  were  governed — so 
complex  and  contradictory  were  the  civil  arrangements 
under  which  they  lived— may  now  understand  perfectly  well 
the  main  framework  and  system  of  their  municipal  adminis- 
tration. London,  then,  let  New  York  kindly  take  notice, 
has  finally,  after  a  century  of  no  government,  of  misgovern- 
ment, and  of  costly  chaos,  emerged  with  a  municipal  con- 
stitution upon  sound  and  well-considered  lines,  as  a  result 
of  which  enormous  advances  in  the  welfare  of  the  popula- 
tion and  in  the  magnificence  of  the  city  are  from  this 
time  forth  to  be  made  with  increasing  certainty  and 
efficiency. 

The  London  which  has  lagged  so  far  behind  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna  is  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  its  incom- 
parably greater  wealth,  resources,  and  destiny,  and  it  is 
now  certain  that  the  next  twenty  years  are  to  witness  vast 
urban  developments  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  under  the 
eye  and  hand  of  a  new  city  government. 

It  was  not  before  time  that  London  did  something  to 
encourage  New  York  to  rouse  itself  and  simplify  its 
government.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  us  in  the  old 
world  that  America,  which  is  so  much  ahead  of  us  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  state  and  federal  governments,  should 
so  lamentably  lag  behind  in  the  government  of  its  cities. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OP  PUBLICITY. 

Dr.  Shaw  believes  in  publicity.  He  says  : — 
In  London,  the  137  councillors  fight  out  every  municipal 
question  in  perfectly  open  session  upon  its  actual  merits 
before  the  eyes  of  all  London  and  of  the  whole  British 
Empire.  In  New  York,  the  governing  group  discisses 
nothing  openly.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  is  an  obscure  body 
of  twenty-five  members,  with  limited  power  except  for  mis- 
chief, its  members  being  almost  to  a  man  high  Tammany 
politicians  who  are  either  engaged  directly  in  the  liquor 
business,  or  are  in  one  way  or  another  connected  with  that 
interest. 

Mr.  Doming^  sweeping  demand  for  an  abolition  of  the 
Albany  system  of  regulating  New  York's  affairs  has  been 
justified  ten  times  over  in  the  past  six  weeks  by  current 
events.  The  crowning  outrage  has  been  the  hurried  enact- 
ment of  a  Bill  to  turn  a  part  of  Central  Park  into  a  race- 
course— a  Bill  hastily  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  thereupon 
surreptitiously  and  indecently  taken  up  for  instant  prose- 
cution by  a  Park  Board  acting  against  the  overwhelming  and 
enraged  protest  of  every  part  of  the  community  except  a 
clique  of  sporting  men  and  millionaire  owners  of  race-horses. 
A  local  legislative  body,  acting  openly  and  discussing  public 
questions  thoroughly,  could  not  possibly  have  committed  an 
outrage  so  infamous.  No  conceivable  form  of  self-govern- 
ment could  work  so  vilely  as  the  present  government  from 
Albany. 


Mrs.  L.  Toulmin  Smith  in  Atalant a, continues  her  series 
of  papers  on  "  Women  in  Contemporary  Art,"  and  this 
month  is  devoted  to  Mrs.  William  Allingham.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  some  of  her  best  known 
pictures. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P.,  has  an  article  in  the 
Albemarle  upon  the  "Eight  Hours  Question/'  in  which 
he  expresses,  with  his  customary  vigour  and  precision,  the 
arguments  which  indispose  him  to  support  the  Right 
Hours  Bill  for  miners. 
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DR.  RICHARDSON  ON  CHLOROFORM  AND 
INFLUENZA. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  Asclepiaa  for  April,  has  two 
papers,  of  inter*  s:  to  others  besides  the  medical  faculty. 
The  first  discusses  the  cause  and  prevention  of  death 
fiom  chloroform,  the  other  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  influenza.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that  muscular  and 
athletic  persons  are  much  more  easily  chloroformed  than 
persons  with  weak,  sensitive  natures  with  refined  and 
highly  cultivated  minds.  With  the  exception  of  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  dilation  and  weakening  of  the 
heart  he  does  not  think  there  is  exceptional  danger 


DR.  B.  W.  RICHARDSON. 
(From  a  photograph,  by  Elliott  and  Fry.) 

in  administering  chloroform.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  dryness  of  the  air  in  which  the  chloroform  is 
administered,  for  the  moister  the  air  the  more  dangerous 
9  the  eflect  of  chloroform.  The  safest  average  temperature 
is  from  60  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  paper  is  the 
reprint  of  a  lecture  which  Dr.  Richardson  delivered  as  far 
back  as  1870. 

The  other  paper  is  newer  and  is  devoted  to  the  recent 
epidemic  of  influenza  which  he  declares  is  more  correctly 
called  nuoparesis.  He  thinks  that  it  is  entirely  a  mistake 
to  attribute  influenza  to  microbes.  He  has  induced  it 
many  times  by  simply  making  animals  breathe  an 
atmosphere  surcharged  with  ozone.  The  action  of  ozone 
produces  symptoms  very  near  akin  to  those  of  influenza. 
After  breathing  an  ozonised  atmosphere  you  feel  as  if 
you  have  taken  a  very  severe  cold,  you  have  a  bad  headache 
and  there  is  a  feeling  of  nervous  depression.  On  the 
whole  he  thinks  that  ozone  or  a  substance  like  it  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  influenza.  It 
acts  with  varying  intensity  of  force  in  all  climates  but 
its  action  is  more  rapid  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold : — 

There  are  two  remarkable  facts  which  have  been  generally 
commented  upon,  and  are  truly  significant.   The  first  is  the 


comparative  immunity  of  children  and  young  people  from 
the  attacks  of  the  disease  ;  the  second  is  the  frequent  escape 
from  any  special  outbreak  of  the  affection  amongst  those 
who  live  in  insanitary  places.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
common  victims,  and  the  victims  who  have  shown  the  largest 
mortality,  have  been  they  who,  having  grown  enfeebled 
under  the  protection  of  personal  comforts  required  by 
age,  mental  work,  or  enervation  of  luxury,  have  failed, 
through  their  weakened  ner/ous  system,  to  meet  the  depres- 
sion that  has  come  across  their  path.  The  cause  at  work, 
that  is  to  say,  is  one  that  sweeps  down  the  people  of  all 
classes  in  whom  the  nervous  powers  are  lowest,  so  that  there 
could  not  be  a  better  test  of  sound  nervous  vitality  than  the 
escape  from  an  attack  of  influenza  when  it  is  prevalent  in  its 
acute  form. 

Dr.  Richardson  says  that  if  we  could  solve  the 
mystery  why  a  man  "takes  cold,  and  why  he  recovers- 
from  a  cold,  the  influenza  would  be  no  mystery.  Colds 
are  the  origin  of  three-fourths  of  our  acute  diseases, 
but  their  coming  and  going  is  an  entire  mystery  which 
medical  science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  solve. 

HOW  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  ARE  BLINDED. 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  April  Samuel  D.  Risley 
has  a  paper  on  "Defective  Vision  in  School  Children, 
which  contains  many  facts  and  figures  which  should  be- 
taken into  account  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
education  of  children.  Near  sightedness  seems  to  be 
developed  and  aggravated  by  the  condition  of  modern 
education.  In  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  more 
than  1,000  children  out  of  2,400  examined  had  more  01 
less  trouble  arising  from  the  use  of  their  eyes  at  books. 
From  extensive  statistics  collected  both  in  America  and 
Europe  it  was  shown : — 

In  1  he  presence  of  this  great  prevalence  of  defective  eves 
it  is  desirable  that  a  more  elastic  curriculum  of  study  should 
be  devised  than  often  obtains  in  our  schools— one  which 
would  allow  the  attendance  of  partially  disabled  children 
without  dem  anding  of  them  the  urgent  pursuit,  at  the  same 
time,  of  all  the  studies  required  or  the  class  to  which  they 
belong. 

When  a  child  is  brought  to  school,  says  Mr.  Risley,  the 
first  Question  should  be  if  the  eyes  had  been  tested.  If 
not,  ttiey  should  be  tested  at  once,  and  if  there  was  any 
defect,  spectacles  should  be  at  once  provided.  He  thinks 
that  the  prejudice  against  them  is  unwarranted,  they 
should  be  regarded  as  a  protection  against  harm  as  essen- 
tial as  other  articles  of  clothing. 

It  was  shown  that  the  percentage  of  near-sightedness 
(myopia)  steadily  increased  in  the  sohools.  Beginning  with 
a  low  percentage  in  the  primary  departments  it  grew  greater 
as  the  higher  classes  were  reached ;  e.g.,  in  the  schools  of 
Breslau,  beginning  with  about  13  per  cent.,  it  advanced  to  G2 
per  cent,  in  the  university  classes.  In  the  Philadelphia 
schools  there  was  but  5  per  cent,  at  8  50  years  of  age,  but  2l> 
per  cent,  at  an  average  age  of  17  5  years. 

The  practical  eflect  of  this  would  be  to  lengthen  the 
school  life  by  a  year  or  more.  Another  thing  to  take  care 
of  is  not  to  overburden  near-sighted  children  with  home 
lessons,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  mastered  by  lamp- 
light. Everything  should  be  done  that  can  be  done  to 
vary  the  strain  upon  the  eye  by  alternating  lessons 
requiring  close  attention  at  snort  range  for  other  which 
necessitated  the  use  of  the  eyes  at  longer  distances. 
When  the  eyes  are  tired  from  reading  and  writing,  they 
find  the  blackboard  and  crayon  a  great  relief  from  the 
strain.  The  eyes  often  suffer  from  a  heavy  strain  to  pass- 
an  examination.  Altogether  it  is  evident  that  our 
teachers,  although  Mr.  Risley  does  not  say  so,  should 
have  some  training  in  the  art  of  seeing  bad  eyes  as  soon 
as  a  scholar  comes  to  school. 
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AMERICAN  LIFE. 

FROM  THB  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

M.  Andrh  Churillon,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
April  1st,  gives  us  a  very  readable  and  thoughtful  article 
on  "The  Life  and  Development  of  the  American  Nation." 
He  has  in  view  chiefly  what  is  now  known  to  us  as  "  the 
new  North- West,"  the  great  wheat-growing  plains  of 
Dakota  and  Minnesota,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
regards  as  typical  of  the  whole.  Here,  he  says,  we  meet 
with  the  primitive  elements  of  American  society — the 
heterogeneous  population  of  European  immigrants,  the 
political  refugees,  the  discontented  and  destitute,  the 
younger  sons  in  quest  of  fortune,  the  social  failures  and 
misfits,  the  men  who  can  find  no  place  for  themselves  in 
the  old  country  ;  and  the  West  itself  is  the  raw  material 
which,  when  worked  up,  makes  the  riches  of  America. 

THE  COLONIST  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

In  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 
the  ranches  become  rare  ;  we  enter  the  world  of  corn— 
an  infinite  sea  of  ears,  whose  inexhaustible  harvests  feed 
the  multitudes  of  America  and  Europe.  A  virgin  soil, 
untouched  since  earth's  earliest  ages,  rich  in  ancient 
reserves  of  energy,  which,  never  having  brought  forth,  can 
be  fertilised  by  the  rough  and  hasty  work  of  the  first  comer 
— the  improvised  cultivator.  It  is  this  colonist— Scandi- 
navian, Swiss,  Oinadian,  German— who  secures  the  con- 
quest of  the  soil,  and  settles  permanently  where  the 
American  only  sojourns  for  a  time.  Without  payment  he 
can  take  up  sixty-four  hectares  of  land,  which  will  become 
his  own  in  five  years.  By  paying  1,100  francs,  or  doing 
useful  work  in  the  planting  of  forest  trees,  he  can  become 
proprietor  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Just  as  easily  does 
he  become  a  farmer.  The  soil  is  so  rich,  the  implements 
so  far  improved,  and  so  easily  to  be  procured  on  credit, 
that  a  Norwegian  sailor,  a  solicitor,  a  waiter  in  a  caf6,  a 
shopman,  c*n,  left  to  themselves,  raise  a  harvest,  each  on 
his  own  homestead.  There  is  no  manuring,  no  drainage, 
no  heavy  labour.  Such  is  work  in  America,  where  per- 
fection in  the  tool  takes  the  place  of  skill  in  the  work- 
man, and  for  which  any  man  is  competent,  since  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  superintend  the  action  of  a 
machine,  without  troubling  himself  about  its  products. 
No  traditions— nothing  in  these  western  farms  which 
shows  any  attachment  to  local  life.  There  are  no  fins 
laboureurs  in  America.  The  same  men  who  work  in  leather 
at  Chicago,  or  iron  at  Pittsburg,  work  the  ground  in  the 
North-West.  On  the  farms  they  manufacture  corn  •  on 
the  ranches  they  manufacture  meat. 

THE  RAILWAY  AND  THB  PEOPLE. 

The  railway  system  contributes  to  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  West.  In  Europe  a  railway  is  a  new 
network  superadded  to  an  old  system  of  communication. 
In  America  it  is  laid  down  over  a  vacant  country,  and 
towns  spring  up  at  the  points  where  the  lines  intersect. 
In  Europe  their  sites  nave  been  determined  by  actual 
features,  the  course  of  a  river,  the  junction  of  two 
valleys.  Here  the  "railway  king"  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  mountain  and  river-gods  of  the  old  world  as  tutelary 
deity. 

The  inhabitants  have,  as  a  rule,  but  one  occupation — 
speculating  in  land.  Their  one  aim  is  to  bring  about  a 
"boom,"  and  with  the  strange  local  patriotism  which  is 
their  characteristic,  they  end  by  believing  their  own 
extravagant  assertions  about  their  city. 

THE  MOBILITY  OF  THE  AMERICANS. 

M.  Churillon's  description  of  Chicago,  with  its  stock- 
yards and  packing-houses,  is  vivid  enough,  but  we  have 


no  space  to  quote  it.  He  passes  on  to  consider  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  who,  he  says,  are  "English  in 
the  main,  but  EoglUh  awakened,  polished,  guided,  and 
more  easily  moved."  A  great  point  that  strikes  him  is  the 
absence,  not  so  much  of  class  distinctions,  as  of  a  lifelong 
fixty  of  professions.  A  E  iropean  is  born,  so  to  speak, 
into  a  certain  frame,  and  dies  in  it ;  in  any  case,  he 
chooses  a  profession  at  twenty  or  so,  and  follows 
it  to  old  age.  The  American,  like  the  colonist  his 
ancestor,  is  ready  for  any  work  that  may  turn  up,  and 
has  no  hesitation  in  quitting  one  for  another — he  may 
be  in  turn  lawyer,  farmer,  journalist,  engineer,  store- 
keeper. 

THE  AMERICAN  DEFECT. 

In  America,  man  no  longer  resembles  the  leaf  which 
lives  only  by  and  for  the  tree.  It  is  in  himself  that  he 
has  his  being,  not  in  the  society  or  the  city,  which  are  no 
spontaneous  formations  of  obscure  and  distant  origin, 
but  recent  products  of  deliberate  association.  Instinct 
and  tradition  are  no  longer  his  principal  springs  of 
action.  He  is  no  longer  an  instrument  for  serving  "the 
mysterious  ends  of  Nature."  He  is  no  longer  "  naif  and 
divine,"  In  America  there  is  no  people,  in  the  deep  sense 
that  Michelet  gives  to  the,word.  What  more  remarkable 
phenomenon  is  there,  moreover,  than  the  sterility  of 
this  race,  whose  decrease  could  not  be  prevented  by 
youth,  health,  riches,  and  optimism,  without  a  continued 
influx  of  immigrants  ?  In  truth,  personal  life  is  pursued 
over  there  at  the  expense  of  the  race-life  ;  it  is  too  inte- 
resting, too  fertile  in  excitement  and  care,  in  "ambition 
and  effort — too  intense  and  unstable.  All  their  enerey 
has  gone  into  the  greater  lobes  of  the  brain — into  the 
regions  of  lucid  thought  and  conscious  will.  Among 
women  especially,  who  with  us  have  remained  crea- 
tures of  instinct  and  tradition,  workers  out  of  the  designs 
of  the  race,  handmaids  of  social  prejudice — the  individual 
is  too  far  emancipated,  education  too  much  advanced, 
independence  too  complete,  the  physical  and  moral  being 
too  refined  and  civOised. 

THE  AMERICAN  CONCEPTION  OF  EUROPE. 

Between  the  ancient  hives  of  the  East  and  this  new 
Western  world,  our  Europe  holds  a  middle  place.  To  an 
American,  newly  arriving  from  Boston  or  New  York,  the 
character  of  repose,  of  conservation,  of  tradition,  is 
extremely  marked.  Europe  strikes  him  as  Asiatio — Asia 
is  only  an  extreme  development  of  Europe.  Appearance, 
manners,  industry,  education — everything  tells  the 
American  that  he  has  reached  the  East,  a  caste-ridden 
country  where  ancestors  are  respected,  families  strong, 
the  higher  classes  self-indulgent,  the  masses  destitute, 
the  administration  pedantic  and  tradition-bound,  cere- 
monial powerful,  the  State  omnipotent,  and  individual 
man  fast  bound  and  entangled  in  his  environment.  Yet, 
by  very  force  of  contrast,  this  East  has  an  indefinable 
charm  for  the  American.  Our  civilisation  does  not 
shock  us  by  the  brutality  of  its  contrasts  with  Nature.  It 
has  sprung  from  her  in  a  gentle  and  ordinary  way.  We 
still  feel  the  tie ;  we  have  not  vet  lost  all  communication 
with  the  "  unconscious."  Perhaps  this  is  why  our  East 
can  still  show  what  America  does  npt  produce  :  two  or 
three  great  poets,  a  few  artists,  some  higher  philosophers, 
who  are  the  voice  of  the  whole  human  race — Ruskin, 
Tolstoi,  Renan. 

In  the  New  England  Magazine  for  April  the  series  o! 
articles  upon  Salem  Witchcraft  are  brought  to  a  close 
with  a  somewhat  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  the 
writer  not  being  apparently  able  to  get  beyond  the 
suggestion  that  a  wave  of  insanity  passed  over  the  whole 
community. 
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HOW  TO  DEVELOP  A  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE. 

By  Cardinal  Gjbbons. 
At  a  time  when  a  good  deal  is  being  talked  and  written 
concerning  the  Nonconformist  conscience  and  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  of  England,  it  is  well  to  read  what  an 
eminent  American  Catholic  has  to  say  upon  the  public 
conscience  and  its  development.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  April,  has  the  first  place 
with  an  article,  or  rather  a  discourse,  on  Patriotism  and 
Politics. 

A  CRY  OF  ALARM. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  first  part  of  the  article 
which  dees  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a  college  essay ; 
but  towards  the  close  the  good  Cardinal  girds  up  his 
loins,  and  addresses  himself  with  salutary  vigour  to  the 
task  of  exposing  the  evils  which  threaten  the  well-being 
of  the  country.    He  says  : — 

When  the  very  fountains  of  legislation  are  polluted  by 
lobbying  and  other  corrapt  means ;  when  the  hand  of  bribery 
is  extended,  and  not  always  in  vain,  to  our  municipal,  state, 
and  national  legislators ;  when  our  law-makers  become  the 
pliant  tools  of  some  selfish  and  greedy  capitalists,  instead 
of  subserving  the  interests  of  the  people— then,  indeed,  all 
patriotic  citizens  have  reason  to  be  alarmed  about  the  future 
of  our  country. 

The  Cardinal  then  denounces  as  traitors  all  buyers  and 
sellers  of  votes,  and  insists  that  they  should  be  cast  out 
of  the  pale  of  American  citizenship,  and  treated  as  out- 
laws. 

CONSCIENCE  AND  POLITICAL  INDEPENDENCE. 

This,  however,  is  not  enough  to  preserve  and  perpetu- 
ate the  political  independence  of  America  ;  that  can  only 
be  done  by  fostering  and  preserving  what  may  be  called 
a  public  conscience.  He  then  draws  up  a  table  of  six 
suggestions  for  attaining  this  desirable  end  : — 

First,  The  enactment  of  strict  and  wholesome  laws  for 
preventing  bribery  and  the  corruption  of  the  ballot-box, 
accompanied  with  condign  punishment  against  the  violators 
of  the  law.  .  . 

Second,  A  pure,  enlightened,  and  independent  judiciary  to 
interpret  and  enforce  the  laws. 

Jhird,  A  vigilant  and  fearless  press  that  will  reflect  and 
create  a  healthy  public  opinion 

Sixth,  The  maintenance  of  party  lines  is  an  indispensable 
means  for  preserving  political  jmrity. 

A  HINT  TO  AUSTRALIAN  CATHOLICS 

The  fourth  and  fifth  suggestions  of  the  Cardinal  are 
very  important,  and  I  quote  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  attract  attention,  especially  in  Australia,  where,  in 
gome  of  the  colonies,  the  teaching  of  history  has  been 
absolutely  forbidden  by  law,  partly  out  of  deference  to 
the  scruples  or  prejudices  of  rival  sectarians,  yet  here  we 
have  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
declaring  that  if  we  would  create  a  public  conscience,  the 
teaching  of  history  is  one  of  the  most  important  means 
to  be  used.  His  suggestion  as  to  the  teaching  of  history 
in  schools,  and  the  celebration  of  national  holidays,  may 
be  taken  to  heart  not  only  in  Australia  but  also  in  this 
country  : — 

HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Fourth,  The  incorporation  into  our  school  systeni  of 
familiar  lessons,  embodying  a  history  of  our  country,  a  brief 
sketch  of  her  heroes,  statesmen,  and  patriots,  whose  civic 
virtues  the  rising  generation  will  thus  be  taught  to  emulate, 
The  duties  and  rights  of  citizens  along  with  reverence  for 
our  political  institutions  should  likewise  be  inculcated,  as  Dr. 
Andrews,  President  of  Brown  University,  recommends  in  a 
recent  article.   There  is  danger  that  the  country  whose 


history  is  not  known  and  cherished  will  become  to  the  masses 
only  an  abstraction,  or,  at  best,  that  it  will  be  in  touch  with 
them  only  on  its  less  lovable  side,  the  taxes  and  burdens  it 
imposes.  Men  lost  in  an  unnatural  isolation,  strangers  to 
the  past  life  of  their  nation,  living  on  a  soil  to  which  they 
hold  only  by  the  passing  interests  of  the  present,  as  atoms 
without  cohesion,  are  not  able  to  realize  and  bring  home  to 
themselves  the  claims  of  a  country  that  not  only  is,  but  that 
was  before  them,  and  that  will  be,  as  history  alone  can, 
teach,  long  after  them. 

THE  NESD  FOR  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS. 

>  ifth,  A  more  hearty  celebration  of  our  national  holidays. 

The  Hebrew  people,  as  we  learn  from  Sacred  Scripture,, 
were  commanded  to  commemorate  by  an  annual  observance 
their  liberation  from  the  bondage  of  Pharaoh  and  their 
entrance  into  the  Promised  Land.  In  nearly  all  civilised 
countries  there  are  certain  days  set  apart  to  recall  some 
great  events  in  their  national  history,  and  to  pay  honour  to 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  figured  in  them.  The  United 
States  has  already  established  three  national  holidays. 
The  first  is  consecrated  to  the  birth  of  the  14  Father 
of  his  Country " ;  the  second,  to  the  birth  of  the  nation ; 
and  the  third  is  observed  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving 
to  God  for  his  manifold  blessings  to  the  nation, 
•f  holidays  are  useful  to  those  that  are  to  the  manner  born, 
they  are  still  more  imperatively  demanded  for  the  foreign 
population  constantly  flowing  into  our  country,  and  which 
consists  of  persons  who  are  strangers  to  our  civil  institutions 
The  annually  recurring  holidays  will  create  and  develop  in 
their  minds  a  knowledge  of  our  history  and  admiration  for 
our  system  of  government.  It  will  help,  also,  to  mould  our 
people  into  unity  of  political  faith.  By  the  youDg,  especially, 
are  holidays  welcomed  with  keen  delight ;  and  as  there  is  a 
natural,  though  unconscious,  association  in  the  mind  between 
the  civic  festivity  and  the  cause  that  gave  it  birth,  their 
attachment  to  the  day  will  extend  to  the  patriotic  event  or  to 
the  men  whose  anniversary  is  celebrated. 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  FRENCH  GIRLS. 
By  Madame  Adam. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  April,  is  Madame  Adam's  entertain- 
ing paper  on  French  Girls. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

The  French  girl,  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  maintains,  has  been  revolutionised  by  English  and 
American  example,  chiefly  through  the  agencies  of  water- 
ing places  and  croquet  1  The  transformation  affects  every 
class  of  French  society : — 

You  see,  for  instance,  young  women  escorting  each  other, 
riding  horseback  alone,  going  out  with  a  maid  or  a  governess, 
without  their  mothers;  and  they  go  out  with  their 
brothers,  too.  They  are  to  be  found  at  receptions,  where 
they  are  announced,  where  young  men  come  to  seek  them, 
though  their  mothers  do  not  appear.  They  even  go  out  witb 
an  unmarried  escort  no  older  than  themselves. 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  INNOCENT. 

In  old  times  the  French  girl  lived  in  a  complete  and 
ethereal  ignorance,  and  then  these  young  things  were 
turned  over  to  husbands  who— well,  to  say  the  least,  were 
neither  ethereal  nor  ignorant.  Upon  this  sub j  ec t  Madame 
Adam  says : — 

Then,  a  young  girl  never  read  any  papers  but  fashion 
papers.  Her  educational  books  were  examined,  carefully 
looked  over  and  expurgated.  Even  her  dreams  were  classic ; 
they  must  have  been  ideal  in  the  extreme,  and  nothing  mate- 
rial could  have  been  imagined  by  her,  nothing  but  a  platonic 
husband  promised  her  in  life.  It  was  not  proper  to  have  too 
good  health,  either,  or  too  much  appetite,  if  she  would  be  a 
really  aristocratic  young  woman. 
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And  we  brought  up  this  child  so  pure,  to  be  wedded  to  a 
Trench  husband  who  was  already  beginning  to  bite  at  all 
kinds  of  sports,  to  think  only  of  amusing  himself  in 
every  way,  growing  more  and  more  jeering  and  sceptical, 
respecting  very  few  things  in  life,  loving  pleasure  above 
all,  good  living  and  an  outdoor  life!  How  many  of  our 
young  girls  have  returned,  forever  unhappy,  to  cower  on 
the  breast  of  a  mother,  to  confide  their  sad  disillusions 
to  a  friend  married  even  as  they  were !  How  many  have 
sought  refuge  for  their  wounded  spirits  with  a  priest,  who 
counselled  them  to  guard  their  souls  for  God,  and  not  to 
yield  them  to  a  husband  who  had  not  tried  in  any  way  to  con- 
quer them  !  The  masculine  nature  became  odious  to  certain 
too  innocent  wives ;  marriage  remains  in  their  minds  as  a 
sort  of  ambush  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  without 
w  arning.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  our  daugh- 
ters better  for  our  sons,  to  give  them  better  instruction  in  the 
materialistic  and  prosaic  sides  of  life,  to  initiate  them  into 
the  sciences  which  should  show  how  all  beings  must  submit 
to  general  laws. 

THE  NEW  FRENCH  GIRL. 

Frenchmen,  Madame  Adam  declares,  haye  little  taste 
for  an  ideal  equality  with  his  wife. 

The  new  English  and  American  ways  will  make  our  French 
girls  who  are  married  more  worldly,  more  passionately  fond 
of  outdoor  sports  like  their  husbands,  and  less  praiseworthy 
hoase-keepers. 

Madame  Adam  thinks  that  French  girls  are  saved  from 
flirtation  which  has  never  been  and  never  will  be  able  to 
force  itself  into  French  customs  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  it  would  bring  upon  the  French  girls. 

THE  REVERSE  OF  THE  MEDAL. 

Madame  Adam  laments  that  individual  and  original 
education  within  the  home  has  been  quite  abandoned. 
The  mother  has  not  supervision  of  the  studies  of  her 
daughters,  and  family  life  has  suffered  in  consequence. 
The  family  has  split  in  two,  one  part  being  the  younger 
members,  who  simply  amuse  themselves,  impatient  of 
any  restraint :  — 

These  young  people  discuss  and  judge  after  their  own 
manner,  they  form  their  minds  more  and  more  personally  and 
independently,  opposing  the  ideas  of  the  family  with  an 
avidity  that  corresponds  with  their  youthful  activity.  And, 
taking  their  dreams  for  intellectual  power,  they  become 
infatuated  and  look  upon  their  parents  as  old  and  super- 
annuated. 

CONSOLATION. 

This  is  a  sad  picture  no  doubt,  but  Madame  Adam  is 
not  without  her  consolation  : — 

As  we  would  weep  over  a  world  which  is  disintegrating 
and  dying,  so  in  France  one  has  to  weep  over  the  family. 
Bat  ail  that  is  torn  from  its  bleeding  heart  is  added  to  the 
individual.  The  young  woman  is  making  herself ;  now  she 
is  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  life  which  young 
men  are  leaving  behind  them.  She  will  become,  from 
day  to  day,  in  every  sense  more  of  a  companion 
in  marriage.  At  present  she  only  sees  before  her  the 
pleasure  of  escaping  from  the  cage.  She  will  understand 
in  a  little  while  the  responsibilities  of  liberty.  Better  armed 
against  social  dangers,  she  will  choose  more  intelligently 
those  by  whose  side  she  will  strive  for  the  comforts  of  life. 
Already,  among  our  girls  who  are  free  from  their  families, 
who  have  broken  from  a  world  too  narrow  for  them,  we  can 
see  rising  a  superior  womanhood,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
it,  a  strong  one.  They  have  lost,  it  is  true,  the  poetry  con- 
cealed under  the  old  veiled  existence,  the  emotions  of  their 
devout  and  silent  sentiments —delicate  and  sweet  as  they 
were— but  they  have  conquered  much  in  exchange. 

They  are  loyal  and  just,  and  being  after  all  of  one  blood, 
they  have  the  worship  of  the  larger  family,  that  of  the  French 
ration. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM. 

M.  G.  Valbert  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde*  for  April 
1st,  in  reviewing  Zenker's  "Geschichte  der  Wiener 
Journalistik, "  gives  us  some  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  past  of  the  newspaper.  The  founder  of  French 
journalism,  it  appears,  was  Thdophraste  Renaudot,  who, 
under  the  auspices  and  with  the  help  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, began  to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Grand-Coq,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre,  Paris,  on  May 
30th,  1631.  This  Th6ophraste— it  is  proposed,  just  now, 
to  erect  a  statue  to  him— was  a  man  of  many  interests. 
Among  other  things  he  conferred  on  France  the  benefit 
of  inquiry  offices  and  pawnbrokers'  shops.  He  was  also 
an  advocate  of  medical  reform,  and  drew  on  himself  the 
wrath  of  the  bilious  Qui  Patin,  the  roughest  of  the  old- 
fashioned  practitioners,  who  called  nim  "a  most  per- 
verse, scandalous,  and  lying  biped,  t  weakly  poUsscm," 
and  intimated  that  had  he  not  been  backed  up  by  the 
Cardinal  his  career  would  have  been  ended  by  a  criminal 
trial.  But  when  an  invention  is  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  all  the  Qui  Patins  on  earth  cannot  sup- 
press it,  and  Renaudot 's  Gazette  lived,  and  is  living  still. 

Renaudot's  Gazette,  however,  was  not  the  earliest  news- 
paper. That  is  now  shown  to  have  been  published  in 
Vienna  in  1615  or  1616.  It  was  followed  by  journals 
which  appeared  at  Fulda  in  1619,  Erfurt  in  1620,  and 
Antwerp  m  1621.  An  English  newspaper  saw  the  light 
in  1622,  a  Dutch  one  in  1626.  But  none  of  them  could 
hold  a  candle  to  Renaudot's  Gazette. 

This  ingenious  man  was  of  opinion  that  a  journalist 
who  knows  his  trade  should  not  confine  him«Alf  to 
publishing  information  useful  to  the  commercial  world, 
purveying  news  for  the  curious,  and  procuring  for  the 
vain  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  names  in  print  He 
should  have  higher  views,  and  aspire  to  become  a  power 
in  the  State.  If  he  does  not  render  valuable  services  to 
the  Government  by  his  influence  on  public  opinion  it  is 
his  own  fault.  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Richelieu  ; 
and  Renaudot  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  his  sanction 
for  the  enterprise. 

Renaudot  endeavoured  to  secure  as  contributors  the 
best  writers  of  the  day,  and  though  himself  without 
literary  pretensions  he  had  a  tolerable  working  style  of 
his  own.  So  much  could  not  be  said  for  his  predecessors 
at  Vienna.  They  professed,  however,  to  consider  this  a 
small  matter — their  concern,  as  they  frequently  assured 
their  readers,  was  solely  with  the  trustworthiness  and 
accuracy  of  their  information. 

Vienna  was  not  a  favourable  soil  for  the  growth  of 
journalism.  It  was  oppressed  by  a  censorship  with  no 
sense  of  humour,  which  regarded  the  merest  trifles  as 
grave  affairs  of  State.  In  1523  the  system  was  organ- 
ized by  an  edict  forbidding  the  publication  and  sale  6f 
books  or  papers  open  to  the  slightest  suspicion  of  heresy. 
All  citizens  were  invited  to  give  information  of  the 
existence  of  prohibited  literature,  and  to  take  it  by 
force,  if  necessary,  from  the  owners.  In  1527  all  un- 
licensed printing  was  declared  punishable  with  death  at 
the  stake,  and  two  publishers,  Hubmayr  and  Tauber, 
were  shortly  afterwards  burnt  for  issuing  Protestant 
pamphlets.  Under  Ferdinand  H.  the  censorship  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  prosecuted  their 
new  employment  with  a  meritorious,  but  indiscreet,  seal. 
Houses  were  searched  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  all  books 
which  failed  to  meet  with  their  approval  were  publicly 
burnc.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  editors 
found  Vienna  anything  but  a  desirable  abode,  or  that 
their  papers  were,  as  a  rule,  singularly  dull  reading. 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 

By  Oub  of  the  Six  Hundred. 

Mb.  James  Kwowlbs  may  be  congratulated  upon 
having  secured  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  May 
a  very  vivid  battle  piece  from  the  pen  of  one  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Balaclava.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wightman,  late  of 
the  17th  Lancers,  was  one  of  those  who  rode  through  the 
valley  of  death.  That  he  survived  to  tell  his  tale  is  won- 
derful indeed,  for  from  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
battle  he  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  knocked  to  bits 
before  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians.  On  riding 
into  the  fray  he  got  a  musket  bullet  through  the  right 
knee  "and  another  in  his  shin,  while  his  horse  had  three 
bullets  in  the  neck.  Just  as  his  horse  leaped  the  Russian 
battery,  a  shell  burst  right  over  his  head  with  a  crash 
that  almost  stunned  him.  When  he  rode  back  on  the 
return  his  horse  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  After 
riding  through  the  Russian  Hussars  he  came  under  the 
fire  cf  the  Russian  infantry,  and  then  what  happened  he 
records  as  follows  : — 

My  horse  was  shot  dead,  riddled  with  bullets.  One  bullet 
struck  me  on  the  forehead,  another  passed  through  the  top 
of  my  shoulder ;  while,  struggling  out  from  under  my  dead 
horse,  a  Cossack  standing  over  me  stabbed  me  with  his  lance 
once  in  the  neck  near  the  jugular,  again  above  the  collar- 
bone, several  times  in  the  back,  and  once  under  the  short 
rib ;  and  when,  having  regained  my  feet,  I  was  trying  to 
draw  my  sword,  he  sent  his  lance  through  the  palm  of  my 
hand. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  many  wounds  he  survived, 
and  the  Cossacks  hauled  him  along  by  the  tail  of  his 
coatee.  When  he  got  upon  his  feet  they  drove  their 
lance  butts  into  his  back  to  stir  him  up.  He  could 
barely  limp  with  his  shattered  knee.  A  comrade  who 
had  been  shot  through  the  back  of  the  head  by  a  bullet, 
which  cost  him  his  life  in  a  few  days,  carried  him  on  his 
back.  When  they  reached  the  Russian  camp  they  were 
well  taken  care  of,  and  they  left  Russia  with  consider- 
able regret.  His  account  of  the  famous  charge  is  more 
interesting  for  the  graphic  pictures  which  it  gives  of  war 
than  for  its  historical  importance.  Just  before  the  fatal 
order  was  given  to  charge  the  regimental  butcher  came 
up  at  a  gallop,  in  his  white  canvas  smock-frock  and  his 
canvas  trousers  stuck  into  his  boots,  covered  with  blood- 
stains, swearing  that  he  would  be  d  d  if  he  would 

be  left  behind  his  regiment  and  so  lose  the  fun.  Mr. 
Wightman  gives  Lord  Cardigan  very  high  praise.  He 
says  he  was  an  ideal  cavalry  leader,  with  a  stern,  firm 
face,  and  quiet,  soldierly  bearing.  The  first  incident  in 
the  charge  which  Mr.  Wightman  remembers  was  the 
death  of  Captain  Nolan.  They  had  hardly  ridden  200 
yards  when  the  shell  exploded  which  killed  Captain 
Nolan.  Mr.  Wightman  saw  the  shell  explode  and 
Nolan's  sword  drop  from  his  grasp*  but  the  sword  arm 
itself  remained  erect.  He  diners  from  Kinglake  as  to 
what  happened.    He  says  :  — 

The  sword-arm  indeed  remained  upraised  and  rigid,  but  all 
the  other  limbs  so  curled  in  on  the  contorted  trunk  as  by  a 
spasm,  that  we  wondered  for  the  moment  the  huddled  form 
kept  the  saddle.  It  was  the  sudden  convulsive  twitch  of  the 
bridle  hand  inward  on  the  chest  that  caused  the  charger  to 
wheel  rearward  so  abruptly.  The  weird  shriek  and  the  awful 
face  as  rider  and  horse  disappeared  haunt  me  now  to  this 
day,  the  first  horror  of  that  ride  of  horrors. 


Then  the  following  horrible  incident  happened  : — 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Sergeant  Talbot  had  his  head 
clean  carried  off  by  a  round  shot,  yet  for  about  thirty  yards 
further  the  headless  body  kept  the  saddle,  the  lance  at  the 
charge  firmly  gripped  under  the  right  arm. 

As  soon  as  the  regiment  began  to  charge,  Wightman'© 
right-hand  man — John  Lee — was  smashed  by  a  shell. 
"He  gave  my  arm  a  twitch,  and,  with  a  strange  smile, 
said  'Domino,  chum,1  and  fell  out  of  the  saddle.  Hi* 
old  grey  mare  went  galloping  on  for  a  bit,  treading  on 
and  tearing  out  her  own  entrails  as  she  galloped,  until  at 
last  she  dropped  with  a  strange  shriek."  When  they 
reached  the  battery,  "Cardigan  was  still  in  front  as  steady 
as  a  church,  but  with  his  sword  in  the  air  as  he  turned  in 
his  saddle  to  shout  the  final  command,  4  Steady,  steady r 
close  in.'  I  saw  Captain  White  go  down,  and  Cardigan 
disappear  in  the  smoke.  A  shell  burst  over  my  head, 
and  immediately  I  felt  my  horse  take  a  tremendous  leap 
into  the  air,  in  which  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  I  could 
not  see  an  arms  length  before  me.  I  was  through  and 
beyond  the  Russian  battery  before  I  knew  I  had  reached 
it."  Then  came  the  rally  of  the  survivors  and  the 
ride  back,  led  by  Corporal  Morley,  a  great  rough,  bellow- 
ing Nottingham  man.  After  Wightman  was  taken 
prisoner,  General  Liprandi  came  and  spoke  to  them,  ask- 
ing them  if  they  had  not  been  primed  with  drink  before 
they  charged.  Kirk  of  the  Lancers  stood  up  and  Eaid  1 
"  You  think  we  were  drunk.  By  God  1  I  told  you  if  we 
had  as  much  as  smelt  the  barrel  we  would  have  taken  all 
Russia  by  this  time."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the 
Brigade  had  tasted  drink  the  whole  day.  They  left  camp 
before  daylight,  and  were  continuously  in  the  field  until 
they  were  taken  prisoners.  Four  hundred  and  four  horses 
out  of  the  six  hundred  were  killed.  The  scenes  at  the 
hospital  «t  Simferopol  were  very  horrible.  Every  morn- 
ing five  or  six  carts  piled  high  with  dead  bodies  passed 
their  windows  on  the  way  to  the  dead  pit.  Of  the  thirty- 
six  men  of  the  Light  Brigade  taken  prisoners  at  Bala- 
clava, only  fifteen  came  out  alive  from  captivity.  Of  the 
twelve  captive  Lancers,  three  alone  survived,  of  whom 
Wightman  was  one. 

A  Roman  Decree  Against  Cremation. 

The  Month  for  May  sets  forth,  explains,  and  defends 
the  decree  by  which  the  Vatican  has  declared  that  no 
good  Catholic  must  ever  be  cremated.  The  Pope  declared 
that  cremation  is  a  detestable  abuse,  and  good  Catholics 
can  in  future  only  have  their  bodies  cremated  at  the  risk, 
of  exposing  their  souls  to  the  Everlasting  Burnings. 

The  writer  says : — 

Cremation  has  now  been  decided  once  and  for  ever  in  the- 
negative  by  the  Decree  of  May  19th,  1880.  The  Congregation 
has  declared  it  unlawful  to  give  orders  for  the  burning  of 
one's  own  body,  or  to  consent  to  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of 
others.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what  we  think  best,  or 
most  conducive  to  the  general  health  of  the  community,  or 
even  of  what  we  imagine  is  most  in  accordance  with  Christian 
tradition  and  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  Rome  has  spoken, 
and  the  question  is  now  closed.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to 
accept  the  Church's  teaching,  and  obey  it.  Any  one  who 
should  still  cling  to  cremation,  or  declare  it  permissible, 
would  be  running  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Decree.  No  priest 
could  now  under  any  circumstances  absolve  a  man  who 
should  join  any  crematorial  society,  or  leave  in  his  will  in- 
structions that  he  himself  should  be  cremated,  or  who  should 
carry  out  as  executor  such  instructions  if  contained  in  the 
wills  of  others,  and  any  violation  of  the  Decree  would  consti- 
tute a  moral  sin. 

No  good  Catholic  therefore  can  now  throw  in  his  lot 
with  tne  cremationists  without  being  guilty  of  an  act  of 
disloyalty  to  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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A  NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  FLOOD. 

THE  STOEY  OF  THE  ICE  AGE. 

The  most  interesting  scientific  article  in  the  Quarterlies 
is  the  first  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  for  April,  on 
the  "Ice  Age  in  North  America. "  The  writer  tells  in  a 
vivid  and  graphic  way  the  story  of  a  great  catastrophe, 
the  nearness  of  which  to  our  present  time  is  not  realised 
by  the  majority  of  ordinary  men. 

an  ice  flood. 

It  is  not  more  than  10,000  years  ago  since  the  whole  of 
North  America  and  Northern  Europe  emerged  from 
beneath  a  deluge  of  ice,  which  seems  to  have  slain  out  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  as  remorselessly  as  Noah's  flood. 
The  Edinburgh  reviewer  says  : — 

The  chipped  flint  implement-makers  perished  with  their 
contemporaries,  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  and 
the  sable-toothed  tiger,  and  left  the  globe  to  be  repeopled 
by  the  polished  stone-working  or  Neolithic  progenitors  of  its 
actual  inhabitants.  The  gap  between  the  two  races  is  con- 
spicuous, and  has  not  yet  been  archteologically  bridged.  A 
catastrophe  is  indicated ;  and  a  catastrophe  by  water.  This 
is  the  conclusion  of  science ;  how  singularly  it  harmonises 
with  the  Biblical  narrative  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  point 
out. 

THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  WOELD. 

The  destruction  of  the  Antediluvians  who  lived  before 
the  Ice  Age  set  in  was  accomplished  much  further  back  ; 
the  date  6,000  B.C.  represents  the  end  of  the  loe  Age,  not 
its  beginning.  How  it  was  that  ice  submerged  the  world 
no  one  seems  to  be  exactly  able  to  say,  but  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  has  been  obtained  by  the 
geological  research  of  the  present  century.  Before  this 
devastating  deluge  of  ice  set  in — 

Trees  reigned  without  interruption,  in  north  temperate 
and  Polar  regions,  throughout  the  vast  expanse  of  tertiary 
time.  Palms  and  cycads  then  sprang  up  in  the  room  of  oaks 
and  beeches  in  England;  turtles  and  crocodiles  haunted 
English  rivers  and  estuaries ;  lions,  elephants,  and  hyaenas 
roamed  at  large  over  English  dry  land.  Anthropoid  apes 
lived  in  Germany  and  France,  fig  and  cinnamon  trees 
flourished  in  Dantzic  ;  in  Greenland  up  to  seventy  degrees  of 
latitude,  magnolias  bloomed,  and  vines  ripened  their  fruit ; 
while  in  Spitzbergen,  and  even  in  Grinnell  Land,  within  little 
more  than  eight  degrees  of  the  pole,  swamp-cypresses  and 
walnuts,  cedars,  limes,  planes,  and  poplars  grew  freely. 

THE  DEVASTATING  GLACIEE. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  temperature  gradually 
fell  and  great  glaciers  forming  in  the  northern  regions, 
the  highlands  of  Canada  and  the  Arctic  Circles,  submerged 
northern  Europe  and  reduced  Canada  and  half  of  the 
United  States  to  the  present  condition  of  Greenland. 
Those  who  see  glaciers  to-day  can  form  little  idea  of  the 
enormous  possibilities  of  semi-fluid  ice.  Only  in  Alaska, 
where  the  Muir  glacier  empties  itself  into  the  Muir  inlet 
at  the  rate  of  seventy  feet  a  day,  can  we^form  any  idea  of 
the  glacier  as  a  destructive  agency.  This  glacier  empties 
two  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  ice  into  the  sea  every 
day,  that  is  to  say  45,000  tons  of  ice  fall  into  the  water 
every  minute  in  avalanches  with  detonations  which  sound 
like  the  booming  of  a  cannonade.  The  very  earth  seems 
to  tremble,  and  the  sea  boils  and  foams  with  the  continual 
discharge  of  fresh  icebergs. 

TRACES  OF  THE  ICE  FLOOD. 

44  From  observations  upon  living  glaciers,"  says  Dr.  Wright, 
44  and  from  the  known  nature  of  ice,  we  may  learn  to  recog- 
nise the  track  of  a  glacier  as  readily  and  unmistakably  as  we 
would  the  familiar  footprints  of  an  animal."  By  the  effects 
of  ice-grinding,  rocks  are  smoothed  and  polished,  rounded, 
and  mam  mi  Hated.     They  are,  moreover,  striated. 


These  may  be  called  glacial  hieroglyphics ;  glacial  deposits 
are  equally  distinctive.  They  are  of  three  principal  kinds— 
ground-moraine,  terminal  moraine,  and  erratic  boulders. 

The  heights  to  which  the  ice-flood  rose  are  frequently 
self-registered  on  the  mountains  which  once  breasted  its 
flow.  They  serve,  in  Dr.  Wright's  phrase,  as 44  glacionieters." 
Thus  it  has  been  learned  that  the  ice  was  a  mile  thick  in 
New  England,  and  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  date  of  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  in  the  United 
States  can  scarcely,  then,  be  placed  earlier  than  6,000  B.C. 
For  it  was,  we  repeat,  the  withdrawal  of  the  ice  that  set  the 
chronometer  of  the  Falls  going. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  indeed,  constitute  in  themselves,  in 
Dr.  Wright's  apt  phrase, 41  a  glacial  chronometer." 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  ICE  ON  THE  WOELD. 

It  was  this  tremendous  agency  of  glacial  action  that 
gave  us  North  West  America  as  we  have  it  at  present — 

The  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  Far  West  is  an  endow- 
ment from  vanished  glaciers. 

The  work1,  to-day  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
the  old  times.  The  mountains  stood  higher  and  the 
glaciers  forming  on  their  slopes  crumpled  the  earth  in 
beneath  their  weight.  The  earth  crust  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  ice  armour.  About  six 
million  square  miles  were  covered  with  ice  varying  in 
thickness  of  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  Taking  it  only  at 
half  a  mile  in  height  the  weight  per  square  mile  was  no 
less  than  two  thousand  million  of  tons  — 

And  the  whole  of  this  enormous  mass  being  extracted  from 
the  ocean,  its  differential  effect  in  producing  change  of  level 
was  doubled.  The  ice-cumbered  land  accordingly  went  down, 
like  an  overladen  ship,  uutil  it  was  awash  with  the  waves, 
and  sea-shells  were  deposited  along  coast  fringes  above  the 
drift.   Then,  as  the  ice  melted,  recovery  ensued. 

The  whole  article  is  full  of  interesting  and  suggestive 
reading,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  popular  presen- 
tation of  the  results  of  scientific  research. 


The  Extinction  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

The  writer  of  the  article  *' A  Stranger  in  the  House," 
in  Macmillan's  for  May,  publishes  a  statement  made  to 
him  by  a  Conservative  member,  which  sheds  an  interest- 
ing sidelight  upon  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  Con- 
servative ranks.    He  says  : — 

Not  only  have  a  great  many  Conservatives  given  up  public 
life,  but  many  more  are  anxious  to  do  so,  and  are  restrained 
from  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  their  constituents  or  to  their 
party.  Why  is  this?  I  ventured  to  ask  a  Conservative 
member  of  my  acquaintance  the  other  day,  and  this 
is  what  he  replied :  — 44  The  Conservative  party,  my 
friend,  is  dead  and  gone.  Why  should  I,  who  have  been 
in  Parliament  upwards  of  thirty  years,  come  down  here  uight 
after  night  to  vote  for  measures  which  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  all  the  principles  I  have  been  professing,  with  the 
sanction  and  encouragement  of  our  leaders  ?  The  revision  of 
judicial  rents  was  denounced  by  Lord  Salisbury  himself  a»  a 
dishonest  proposition  ;  yet  we  were  made  to  vote  for  it.  We 
have  passed  a  law  breaking  leases  in  Ireland  and  annulling 
contracts.  We  are  on  the  point  of  passing  another  law 
which  will  some  day  lose  us  India.  We  have  saddled  the 
country  with  an  expenditure  of  between  two  and  three  millions 
a  year  for  Free  Education,  which  is  destined  to  break  up 
our  Voluntary  Schools.  These  are  not  Conservative  measures. 
I  have  had  enough  of  them.  That  is  why  I  am  going  out  of 
Parliament.  But  if  anybody  should  inquire  of  you  if  you 
happen  to  know  the  reason  pray  tell  him  it  is  all  on  account 
of  my  health.  I  shall  make  way  for  a  London  shopkeeper  or 
a  unitersal  provider,  and  as  be  will  always  vote  with  the 
Government,  which  in  due  time  will  make  him  a  baronet  or 
a  peer,  he  will  be  called  a  better  Conservative  than  I  am." 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MRS.  HUMPHRY 
WARD. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  after  reviewing  44  David  Grieve/' 
enters  into  a  discussion  as  to  how  far  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  new  gospel  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old 
gospel  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  44  Robert 
Elsmere"  and"  David  Grieve"  are  intended,  he  says,  to  illus- 
trate the  effect  of  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought 
upon  the  classes  and  the  masses  and  to  indicate  the 
remedy.  Thinking  men  and  women  are  asking  t>  emselves 
everywhere  whether  Christianity  can  be  retained  without 
the  Christianity  creed.  Mrs.  Ward  deserts  Christianity 
as  a  hopeless  wreck,  and  trusts  for  safety  to  a  raft  which 
her  own  hands  have  pieced  together.  Her  creed  is  an 
attempt  to  save  something  from  the  wreck,  and  while 
admitting  that  this  is  better  than  nothing  the  reviewer 
criticises  her  gospel  as  follows : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  assumption  which  Mrs.  Ward  makes 
at  the  outset  remains  unproved ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  new  gospel  is  far  less  reasonable  than  the  old. 

Mrs.  Ward  assumes  that  Christianity  is  a  wreck.  But  her 
only  achievement  in  the  way  of  Gospel  criticism  is  to  flourish 
in  the  faces  of  her  readers  some  of  the  best  known  positions 
of  German  theology.  As  a  serious  teacher  she  has  yet  to 
make  her  mark. 

If,  then,  the  initial  assumption  is  unproved,  supposing  the 
historical  creed,  which  affirms  its  faith  in  the  actual  revela- 
tion of  God  to  man  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  His 
Life,  Passion,  and  Resurrection,  to  be  obsolete,  what  is  the 
proof  that  Mrs.  Ward's  gospel  is  one  whit  more  reasonable 
than  the  old  ?  By  its  reasonableness  the  new  gospel  holds 
together  or  falls  to  pieces.  Let  us  test  it  in  its  two  principal 
features — the  Christian  spirit  and  the  Divine  Fatherhood. 

Mrs.  Ward  seeks  to  appropriate  the  Christian  spirit  without 
the  Christian  creed— to  proclaim  the  historical,  and  discard 
the  miraculous,  Christ.  Cut  away  the  miracles  from  8t. 
Mark's  Gospel,  and  what  credibility  can  be  claimed  for  any 
portion  of  the  teaching?  The  Christian  spirit  necessarily 
evaporates  in  the  critics'  process.  The  Gospel  stands  or  falls 
as  a  whole.  To  disbelieve  the  miraculous  portion  is  to  reject 
the  authoritv  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons. 

Mrs.  Ward  proclaims  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  But  if  she 
seeks  to  establish  the  truth  that  God  is  love,  on  what  facts 
does  she  rest  her  argument  ?  Does  she  find  it  in  the  mass  of 
misery  and  vice  in  which  the  world  around  is  weltering  ? 
She  forgets  that  the  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  has  been 
called  into  being,  maintained,  and  propagated  by  Christianity, 
Without  the  evidence  of  the  miraculous  facts  of  the  Christian 
creed,  what  reasonable  ground  of  hope  can  Mrs.  Ward 
supply  that  God  is  a  Father  and  not  merely  a  Force  ? 

Her  gospel,  then,  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  less  reasonable  than 
the  Gospel  for  which  she  proposes  its  substitution.  So 
long  as  Christianity  holds  its  ground,  her  creed  may  enjoy 
a  vicarious  existence.  If  Christianity  were  to  fall,  her  creed 
•could  not  live  a  moment. 

44  Robert  Elsmere,"  says  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  is  as 
dead  as  last  year'salmanac,  having  owed  its  success  more  by 
what  was  written  about  it  than  anything  that  was  in  it. 
Bad  as  **  Robert  Elsmere"  was,  44  David  Grieve  "  is  much 
worse.  It  is  not  well  written — it  is  laboured  and  pom- 
pous, and  a  little  slovenly.  It  wants  reality,  its  char- 
acters are  not  human  flesh  and  blood,  but  cut  out  of 
paper.  Snip,  snap,  one  seems  to  hear  the  scissors 
throughout.  The  characters  and  scenes  seem  to  come 
-and  go  as  slides  through  the  magic  lantern  to  illustrate 
the  author's  lecture  on  human  existence.  The  reviewer 
sums  up  all,  declaring  that  in  4  4  David  Grieve  "  we  see 

Talents  wasted,  energies  misapplied,  on  a  work  of  which 
the  verdict  can  only  be  that  it  is  tiresome  as  a  novel  and 
ineffectual  as  a  sermon. 


AN  ODD  TRIO  OF  CHRISTIANS. 

By  Me.  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Mr.  Mallock  has  seldom  given  us  so  curious  an  article 
as  that  in  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
which  he  entitles  44  Amateur  Christianity,"  and  he  selects 
as  his  typical  amateur  Christians  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Mr.  H.  Hutton,  and  the  editor  of  the  Rbview  of  Reviews. 
This  is  probably  the  first  and  last  occasion  in  which  these 
three  names  have  been  mentioned  in  the  same  breath,  for 
a  trio  more  hopelessly  divided  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  the  whole  range  of  contemporary  letters.  Mr.  Mallock, 
however,  boldly  asserts  that  all  three  of  them  are  in 
agreement  as  to  one  fundamental  doctrine,  namely, 
44  Miracles  do  not  happen." 

Upon  this  assertion  Mr.  Mallock  constructs  an  article, 
the  gist  of  which  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  Christian 
without  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord.  Mr.  Mallock  may  be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong 
in  the  main  thesis  of  his  paper,  but  his  readers  would 
have  more  confidence  in  his  speculation  as  to  the  infinite 
and  invisible  if  he  were  to  show  a  little  more  ordinary 
care  when  dealing;  with  the  mundane  and  the  temporal. 
Mr.  Button,  of  the  Spectator,  so  far  from  agreeing  with 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  that  miracles  never  happen,  has 
published  an  endless  series  of  articles  intended  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  mankind  in  miracles,  and  instead 
of  denying  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  Mr.  Hutton  has 
been  a  very  apostle  of  the  faith  which  he  is  now  declared 
to  deny.  So  gross  a  misstatement  about  so  well-known  a 
journalist  as  Mr.  Hutton,  would  seem  to  indicate  that, 
although  Mr.  Mallock's  theology  may  be  very  developed, 
his  ethics  are  extremely  rudimentary. 

There  is  more  excuse  for  Mr.  Mallock  in  the  false  wit- 
ness which  he  bears  against  me,  because,  unlike  Mr. 
Hutton,  I  have  not  achieved  a  position  which 
would  entitle  my  writings  to  the  attention  of  so 
versatile  a  genius  as  Mr.  Mallock,  neither  have  I,  like  Mr. 
Hutton,  argued  strenuously  for  a  long  term  of  years  in 
favour  of  the  faith  which  I  am  now  said  to  deny.  Never- 
theless, although  I  never  expected  Mr.  Mallock  to  read 
anything  I  have  written,  yet  his  readers  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  he  should  not  make  false  statements  even 
about  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself.  So  far  from 
being  in  agreement  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  assert- 
ing that  miracles  do  not  happen,  I  have  usually 
been  supposed  by  my  critics  to  err  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Instead  of  denying  that  miracles  have  ever 
happened,  I  am  accused  constantly  of  far  too  great  readi- 
ness to  believe  that  they  are  of  everyday  occurrence. 

And  as  to  the  other  assertions  which  he  imputes  to  me, 
in  common  with  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mrs.  Ward,  as  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  they  are  equally  without  foundation. 
44  Of  Mrs.  Ward  and  Mr.  Stead,  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
be  asked,  and  that  is  that,  in  the  interest  of  honesty,  tnev 
drop  the  name  of  Christ.  This,  surely,  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  of  them  since  they  declare  Him  to  be  merely  man 
— not  any  longer  to  appal  to  Him  as  if  He  were  God,  or 
attempt  to  enforce  their  doctrines  on  grounds  which 
they  themselves  repudiate  ?  "  Mrs.  Ward  can  speak  for 
herself.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  only  to  say  that 
the  moment  I  read  this  passage  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Mallock, 
and  asked  him,  in  the  interest  of  honestv,  to  intimate 
the  authority  on  which  he  has  made  this  calumnious 
assertion,  which  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Before 
Mr.  Mallock  undertakes  to  instruct  the  world  as  to  the 
shortcomings  of  those  whom  he  describes  as  amateur 
Christians,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  master  the  first 
principles  even  of  Pagan  religion,  and  learn  not  to  bear 
false  witness  against  his  neighbour. 
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HOW  I  CAME  BY  MY  OPINIONS. 

By  the  Late  Mb.  Freeman. 

The  Forum  for  April  contains  an  interesting  posthu- 
mous article  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman.  The  great 
historian  began  life  as  a  hot  Tory,  he  ended  it  as  a  philo- 
sophical, historical  Radical.   He  says  :— 

A  TOBY  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

I  certainly  have  not  kept  the  impressions  of  my  earliest 
days,  which  were  for  the  most  part  strongly  Tory.  But  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  been  a  Tory 
in  childhood.  I  was  very  eager  then,  at  the  age  of  from 
seven  to  nine  years,  on  behalf  of  the  candidates  whom,  for 
the  past  forty  years  and  more,  I  should  have  looked  on  as 
the  wrong  ones. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AN  ATLAS — 

The  book  which  influenced  him  most  permanently, 
seems  to  have  been  Wilkinson's  Atlas.  In  these  early 
days,  he  says  : — 

I  really  knew  nothing  about  foreign  politics  ;  but  I  learned 
one  piece  of  knowledge  that  I  have  kept  I  learned 
boundaries.  I  used  an  atlas,  Wilkinson's,  which  showed  the 
map  of  Europe  as  it  had  been  before  the  French  revolutionary 
wars,  and  as  it  was  at  the  actual  time.  I  was  never  tired  of 
studying  these  maps,  of  comparing  and  copying  them.  And 
from  that  process  I  got  first  of  all  to  feel  a  dislike  for  the 
power  of  Austria.  I  began  very  early  to  make  an  eclectic 
creed  for  myself  in  politics  beyond  the  sea.  I  think  that 
Wilkinson's  atlas  has  affected  me  for  life. 

— AND  OF  THOMAS  ATTWOOD. 

After  the  atlas,  Thomas  Attwood,  his  uncle,  then  a 
vehement  philo  Pole,  laid  the  germ  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
subsequent  philo  Russianism.  To  learn  to  love  Russia  vid 
Poland  was  a  curious  road,  but  it  came  about  in  this  way. 
The  Poles  were  Slavs,  their  first  oppressors  were  Germans 
and  Austrians,  and  by  loving  the  roles  he  came  to  love  all 
Slavs  and  Russia  as  the  friend  and  champion  of  Slavdom — 

I  have  a  very  dim  notion  that  the  fight  of  Navarino  always 
came  to  my  childish  ears  as  something  honourable.  Greece, 
her  rights  and  wrongs — to  grow  in  after  days  into  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  all  south-eastern  Europe— have  never  been 
out  of  my  thoughts. 

AT  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Freeman  thinks  it  was  a  gain  on  the  whole  that  he 
never  went  to  a  public  school.  It  made  him  more  inde- 
pendent, and  at  Harrow  or  Eton  he  would  never  have 
set  to  read  W.  C.  Taylor's  "History  of  the  Overthrow  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Principal 
European  States,"  a  book  which  exercised  an  abiding 
influence  on  his  life. 

My  not  being  at  a  public  school  has,  I  have  no  doubt, 
strengthened  my  love  of  my  university  and  my  college.  In 
my  time  the  headmasters  had  not  had  everything  their  own 
way.  In  the  unreformed  university,  the  unref ormed  college  in 
which  I  bad  the  happiness  to  spend  my  youth,  we  had  time 
to  learn  something,  because  we  were  not  always  being  taught. 

ARISTOTLE,  ARNOLD  AND  MACAULAY. 

Mr.  Freeman  recognises  special  indebtedness  to  Aris- 
totle's writings,  which  he  had  to  study  at  the  University. 
He  owed  to  him  "a  new  power,  a  power  of  discerning 
likenesses  and  unlik  en  esses,  of  distinguishing  real  and 
false  analogies,  which  I  had  not  before,  and  which  has 
helped  me  ever  since.'' 

Dr.  Arnold  taught  him  how  to  use  any  facts  or  any 
views : — 

I  learned  from  him  what  history  was.  I  learned  from  him 
the  truth  of  the  unity  of  history.  I  learned  from  him  the  folly 
of  the  wretched  distinctions  "ancient "  and  "  modern"  and 
what-not,  which  make  true  historic  learning  almost  hopeless. 


To  Macaulay  he  owed  his  style  :— 

Macaulay  s  manner  of  writing  has  been  in  the  highest 
measure  an  influence  with  me.  I  have  learned  from  him  to 
say  what  I  mean  and  to  mean  what  I  say— to  cut  my 
sentences  short— not  to  be  afraid  of  repeating  the  same 
word,  not  to  talk  about  14  the  former  "  and  "  the  latter,"  but 
to  call  men  and  things  whatever  they  are.  I  have  learned 
from  him  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  purest,  the 
clearest,  the  strongest,  aye,  and  the  most  rhythmical  English 
that  I  can  muster. 

POLITICS  AND  HISTORY. 

Finally,  Mr.  Freeman  says  : — 

In  most  of  the  political  matters  to  which  I  have  given  any- 
thought  at  all,  I  have  come  to  my  own  conclusions  first ;  and 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  practical  men  come  to 
the  same  conclusions  later.  This  has  been  above  all  the 
case  with  the  political  matter  which  comes  most  home  to  me, 
that  with  regard  to  which  I  feel  that  history  and  politics  are 
most  truly  one.  I  have  for  years  tried  to  do  what  I  could 
for  truth  and  right  everywhere,  in  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
I  see  that  the  whole  history  of  Europe  forms  tae  record  of 
one  long  struggle,  a  struggle  of  which  the  earliest  known 
phases  will  be  found  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Herodotus, 
while  the  latest  as  yet  will  be  found  in  the  morning's  tele- 
grams. 

MR.  FREEMAN  AT  SOMERLEAZE. 

Precentor  Venables  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
some  reminiscences  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman.  He  mentions* 
that  Mr.  Freeman  gave  up  £300  or  £400  a  year  when  he 
ceased  to  write  on  the  Saturday  Review  on  account  of 
the  philo-Turkish  contributions  accepted  by  its  editor. 
Freeman  was  a  most  industious  and  painstaking  worker 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night;  he  was  always- 
writing  or  gathering  materials  for  writing,  and  he  had  the 
gift  of  being  able  to  take  ten  minutes  sleep  and  then 
waking  up  quite  revived  and  fresh.  To  few  men  was 
the  Bible  more  familiar,  it  became  so  completely  part  of 
himself  that  its  words  and  phrases  continually  appeared 
in  his  conversation  and  writing.  He  was  great  at  con- 
centration, mastering  his  own  subject  and  refusings 
absolutely  to  be  diverted  from  the  theme  no  matter  by 
what  attractive  temptation.  Here  is  a  pleasant  picture 
of  the  life  at  Somerleaze : — 

Who  is  there  who  was  ever  privileged  to  be  a  guest  at 
Somerleaze  who  cannot  recall  the  tenor  of  those  bright  days, 
the  morning  "  family  prayers  w  ?— no  "  fancy  prayers,"  such  as 
stirred  the  Great  Duke's  bile,  but  Psalms  and  Te  Deum,  rever- 
ently read  and  responded  to,  and  a  few  collects  from  the 
Prayer-book— and  then  the  ample  family  breakfast,  with 
Freeman's  special  rack  of  41  black  toast,"  burnt  to  a  cinderr 
which  was  one  of  his  odd  fancies ;  the  walk  int  he  gardens, 
with  a  stroll  to  the  pond-side  to  feed  his  favourite  black: 
swans ;  the  morning  of  hard  work  in  his  study  when  visitors 
were  left  to  their  own  devices  or  were  entertained  by  Mrs. 
Freeman  and  her  daughters,  with  perhaps  a  walk  or  drive  inta 
Wells  and  a  stroll  round  the  cathedral  and  its  calm  close.  Then 
the  early  dinner,  fixed  at  two  or  three  p.m.,  to  give  the  master 
of  the  house  a  long  morning  of  writing,  followed  by  a  delight- 
ful afternoon.  The  evening  after  the  meal— call  it  supper  or 
high  tea,  or  what  you  will — was  often  brightened  by  music — 
one  of  his  daughters,  at  least,  being  a  singer  of  no  common 
excellence —or  Freeman  would  bring  out  his  sketches  and 
photographs.  Many  a  question  of  architecture  and  hist  ory 
or  politics  would  be  discussed,  sometimes  rather  warmly  ,and, 
the  ladies  having  retired,  midnight  would  often  have  sounded 
before  the  party  broke  up.  Freeman  was  no  smoker,  nor  did 
he  like  smoking  in  his  house ;  however,  somehow  people  got 
on  without  it,  or  indulged  it  on  the  sly.  To  recall  such  days 
deepens  the  regret  that  they,  too,  like  everything  earthly, 
have  passed  away,  and  that  he  who  was  their  central  figure 
will  never  see  his  beloved  Somerleaze  again. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

The  National  Review  has  the  distinction  of  publishing 
a  poem  by  William  Pitt.  It  is  a  juvenile  piece  which  he 
wrote  on  the  rebuilding  of  Coombe  Neville,  near  King- 
ston, Surrey.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Gray's 
44  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  and  is  not  exactly 
verse  after  modern  fashion.  The  manuscript  has  been 
sent  in  by  the  granddaughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
to  whom  Mr.  Pitt  presented  the  original.  The  first  part 
of  it  is  devoted  to  the  reminiscence  of  the  time  :— 

When  Coombe  her  gartered  Knights  beheld 

On  barbed  steeds  advance, 
Where  ladies  crowned  the  tented  field, 

And  Love  inspired  the  lance. 

It  concludes  with  the  author's  own  experience  when,  in 
Coombe  Wood,  he  soothed  his  evening  hours  with  love 
making : — 

Each  smiling  joy  was  there  that  springs 

In  life's  delicious  prime  : 
There  young  Ambition  plum'd  his  wings 

And  mock'd  the  flight  of  time ; 

There  patriot  passions  fir'd  my  breast 

With  Freedom's  glowing  themes ; 
And  virtue's  image  rose  conf  est 

In  bright  platonick  dreams. 

THE  CARDINAL. 

In  the  New  England  Magazine  for  April  Mr.  Alan 
Eastman  Cross  contributes  the  following  poetical  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Manning : — 

"  He  was  good  to  the  poor! "  was  the  thought  that  stirred 

In  many  a  heart  of  the  mourning  throng, 

As  the  funeral  cortege  crept  along ; 

And  never  was  verse  or  speech  or  song 
A  tribute  phrased  in  so  dear  a  word. 

A  friend  of  Humanity's  cause  is  sure 
To  link  his  fate  to  the  people's  fate, 
And,  as  more  than  a  leader  of  Church  or  State, 
To  stand  in  the  paths  of  scorn  and  hate, 

The  chosen  friend  of  the  friendless  poor. 

ITor  more  than  a  prince  of  the  Church  was  be, 

And  more  than  champion  of  a  creed ! 

Since  his  heart  was  as  large  as  the  people's  need ; 

For  suffering  hearts  his  heart  could  bleed — 
This  legitimate  prince  of  Humanity  1 

And  more  than  a  prince  of  the  State  he  stood, 
An  heir  of  more  than  a  royal  line, — 
As  the  heir  of  the  saints,  and  the  Christ  divine, 
Whose  love  in  the  love  of  men  did  shine 

From  the  heart  of  this  prince  of  brotherhood. 

In  the  Catholic  World  for  April,  Mr.  George  F.  X. 
Griffith  has  two  sonnets  in  praise  of  "  Heroes  of  the 
Church/'  one  is  Cardinal  Manning  and  the  other  Cardinal 
Lavigerie.    I  quote  the  former : — 

Though  these  be  sluggish  times,  yet  have  we  men 
And  sons  of  God.   England,  thy  storied  roll 
Of  saints  and  scholars  bears  no  braver  soul 

Than  his,  upon  whose  utterance,  again 

And  once  again,  the  nations  paused  ;  whose  pen, 
More  than  thy  sword,  his  country  can  control 
What  time  black  clouds  shadow  thy  sacred  mole 

Big  with  such  wretchedness  as  passeth  ken. 

Dark  grows  the  watery  waste,  stars  die  away. 
The  thunders  moan  amain !    Oh !  let  thy  Voice 
Of  Hope  and  Faith  and  fearless  Charity 
•Toll  us  the  heavenly  message— till  'tis  day, 
TU1  Peace  divine  maketh  His  own  rejoice, 
E'en  as  they  did  on  storm-tossed  Galilee. 


THE  BITTER  CRY  OP  BRER  RABBIT. 

The  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnaley  has  a  touching  poem  in 
Comhia  entitled  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  Brer  Rabbit. n  It 
is  a  poetic  appeal  against  the  brutality  of  rabbit  coursing, 
as  practised  in  the  North  of  England.  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : — 

A  prisoner  now  with  bitter  wound, 
A  wall  of  murder  stretches  round  ; 
I  hear  the  angry  yap  of  hound, 
The  yelp  of  men  who  laugh  in  scorn 
To  see  live  limb  from  live  limb  torn, 
And  curse  the  mangled  corpse  that  lies 
Dead  all  too  soon  before  their  eyes. 
There  goes  mine  own  child  to  its  death ! 
I  see  the  dogs  with  cruel  breath 
Leap  at  the  prison- bars  with  cry. 
Look  at  the  terror  in  its  eye ! 
See  the  poor  wild-wood  thing  in  swound 
Crouch  all  bewildered  on  the  ground, 
Nor  know  which  way  for  help  to  fly ! 

AT  SIXTY-SIX. 

When  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Thomson,  was 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  little  poem,  which  was 
published!  in  the  Quarterly.    I  extract  three  verses  : — 
The  jangling  of  contending  creeds. 

Of  Christian  hate  the  sneers  and  kicks, 
Weary  the  spirit :  love  it  needs 
From  God  towards  man,  at  sixty-six. 

It's  night — the  lamps  are  burning  low — 

The  waxlights  dwindle  into  wicks  : 
Nurse  says,  "  'Tis  almost  time  to  go, 

The  clock  has  just  struck  sixty- six." 

But  Love  and  Purpose,  as  of  yore, 
With  the  world's  throbbing  pulses  mix ; 

The  world,  with  thousands  to  its  score, 
Is  young,  though  I  am  sixty-six. 

COLUMBUS. 

Mr.  George  E.  Woodberry  publishes  in  the  Century 
a  sonnet  on  a  portrait  of  Columbus,  which  I  quote : — 

Was  this  his  face,  and  these  the  finding  eyes 
That  plucked  a  new  world  from  the  rolling  seas  ? 
Who,  serving  Christ,  whom  most  he  sought  to  please, 
Willed  his  one  thought  until  he  saw  arise 

Man's  other  homf  and  earthly  paradise — 
His  early  vision,  when  with  stalwart  knees 
He  pushed  the  boat  from  his  young  olive-trees, 
And  eailed  to  wrest  the  secret  of  the  skies  ? 

He  on  the  waters  dared  to  set  his  feet, 

And  through  believing  planted  earth's  last  race. 

What  faith  in  man  must  in  our  new  world  beat, 
Thinking  how  once  he  saw  before  his  face 

The  west  and  all  the  host  of  stars  retreat 

Into  the  silent  infinite  of  space ! 

carlyle. 

The  following  sonnet  on  Carlyle,  by  Mr.  W.  ♦Presoott 
Foster,  appears  in  the  Century : — 

Somewhere,  in  dim  Antarctic  space,  alone 
Upon  the  unsailed  ocean's  utmost  verge, 
There  is  a  nameless  rock,  that  with  the  surge 
Wars,  battling  everlastingly.  Upthrown, 

Basaltic,  black,  time-scarred,  from  earth's  fire-zone, 
It  stands  unconquered,  hears  the  wrathful  dirge 
The  tempest  utters  from  its  whirlpool  gurge, 
And  fronts  the  starlight  with  calm  face  of  stone. 

Carlyle  was  like  that  rock — the  peace  was  his 
That  reigneth  at  the  hollow  whirlwind's  core, 
The  calm  of  faith  in  God— as  when  the  main, 

After  long  rage,  drags  down  some  rugged  shore, 
And  a  deep  stillness  holds  the  night  again, 
80,  now,  that  where  he  was  dull  silence  is. 
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SOME  NOTABLE  ARTICLES. 
Every  month  we  are  more  and  more  perplexed  by  the 
impossibility  of  covering  the  whole  range  of  magazine 
literature,  and  notwithstanding  our  utmost  endeavour  to 
give  a  condensed  account  of  all  the  more  important 
articles  under  the  heading  of  "Leading  Articles,"  or  more 
briefly  under  that  of  "Reviews  Reviewed,"  still  every 
month  articles  escape  notice  which  ought  to  be  specially 
mentioned.  I  propose  therefore  to  give  a  page  every 
month  to  notable  articles  which  are  not  otherwise 
noticed,  whioh  will  be,  by  this  means,  brought  before 
the  attention  of  the  reader  who  would  be  very  sorry  to 
miss  them. 


In  the  quarterly  statement  for  April  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  there  are  two  articles  of  importance. 
One  is  that  which  reports  the  excavations  at  Tel-el- Hesy 
in  the  autumn  of  1891,  and  the  other  is  the  second  part 
of  Mr.  F.  J.  Bliss's  account  of  the  Maronites,  which 
describes  their  churches,  their  clergy,  and  their  monas- 
teries. 

In  Cornhill  Magazine  there  is  a  paper  concerning  Leigh 
Hunt,  which  is  chiefly  important  on  account  of  the 
extracts  which  it  contains  from  the  correspondence  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Robert  Browning, 
although  there  are  some  letters  of  the  poet  himself  from 
Surrey  Gaol  which  are  not  the  least  interesting  features 
of  the  paper. 


In  the  Strand  Magazine  for  May  the  omy  article  calling 
for  notice  is  the  copiously  illustrated  interview  with  the 
editor  of  Punch,  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand. 


In  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly  for  May,  Mrs.  Leslie  describes 
a  special  trip  of  fifty-two  delegates  from  twenty-two 
press  clubs  in  the  different  cities  of  the  United  States,  who 
travelled  in  a  special  train  with  its  palace  cars  from  New 
York  to  San  Fransisco  and  back  again  in  twenty-five  days 
travelling  8,676  miles.  They  lived  in  their  cars  for  the 
most  part  of  the  time  and  enjoyed  complete  rest  and 
change.  A  hundred  and  twenty  persons  travelled  with 
the  train,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  journey  was  £10,000. 
The  journey  was  made  in  connection  with  the  first  annual 
Convention  of  the  International  League  of  Press  Clubs. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Preston,  in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  has  a  very 
appreciative  notice  of  the  Night  Shelters  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  He  says :— "  Let  bat  the  Social  Wing  of  the 
Salvation  Army  be  backed  up  as  it  has  so  far  been,  and 
such  an  impression  will  be  made  as  will  justify  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  London  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
furnish  but  the  faintest  indication  of  the  outcast  London 
of  1883." 


In  Belford's  Monthly  for  April  there  is  an  account  by  J. 
Herbert  Overleigh,of  the"  Evolution  of  the  Typewriter," 
and  a  somewhat  extravagant  vision  of  the  future,  entitled 
"Looking  Forwards."  The  writer  has  evidently  read 
Walter  Besant's  "Revolt  of  Man."  The  only  fresh  point 
in  it  is  the  suggestion  that  every  member  of  the  community 
in  fifty  years'  time  will  be  compelled  by  law  to  place  his 
brain  in  circuit  with  the  brain  of  a  magistrate  in  order 
that  the  current  conveyed  to  the  magistrate's  mind  might 


reveal  what  thoughts  were  in  the  mind  of  each  citizen. 
If  any  man  showed  a  trace  of  premeditating  crime  the 
owner  of  that  mind  was  promptly  locked  up  in  a  State 
hospital,  to  remain  there  until  the  evil  purpose  had 
disappeared. 


Those  persons  who  have  read  the  admirable  work  of 
"Gesta  Christi,"  by  Mr.  Loring  Brace,  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  in  the  Charities  Review  for  April  Dr.  Herbert 
Adams  fives  an  account  of  his  life  as  an  illustration  of 
practical  philanthropy.  His  portrait  accompanies  the 
article. 


Theological  students  will  welcome  a  very  elaborate 
article  by  Dr.  Herman  Bavinck,  on  "Recent  Dogmatic 
Thought  in  the  Netherlands,  "published  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Review,  Philadelphia,  for  April.  The  article 
is  chiefly  interesting  to  those  who  are  not  theologians  on 
account  of  the  two  pages  which  describe  the  position  of 
Dr.  Kugner,  who  is  not  only  a  powerful  champion  of 
reformed  principles,  but  an  able  politician,  and  the  leader 
of  the  anti-revolutionary  party.  He  is  an  eloquent 
speaker,  a  powerful  debater  and  an  able  journalist. 
The  same  review  also  publishes  an  article  on  the  final 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the 
Presbyterian  standards. 

The  National  Magazine,  for  February,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Calcutta,  contains  an  article  by  T.  D.  Banerjee 
entitled,  "A  Hindoo's  Trip  to  Australia."  It  will  be 
read  with  sincere  satisfaction  in  Australia,  for  Mr. 
Banerjee  is  delighted  with  the  Australians.  On  the 
whole,  he  says,  it  seems  to  him  that  they  have  retained 
all  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character, 
and  have  added  to  them  a  few  traits  which  increase  the 
happiness  of  all  others  without  diminishing  their  own. 
He  is  full  of  praise  for  the  downright  honesty  of  the 
Australians,  both  in  thought  and  action. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Dawson,  in  the  Young  Man,  selects  Mr. 
J.  M.  Barrie  as  the  subject  of  his  character  sketch.  Hie 
Rev,  C.  A.  Berry  begins  his  "Notes  and  Sketches 
Abroad 11  by  describing  his  journey  across  the  Atlantic 
with  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 


In  the  Juridical  Review,  Mr.  W.  Kinnaird  Rose  begins 
a  series  of  articles  on  "Constitutional  Evolution  in  Aus- 
tralia," and  Mr.  A.  D.  Blacklock  publishes  the  first  part 
of  his  article  on  "A  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  for 
Scotland." 


Senor  Castelar  begins  in  the  Century  a  series  of  articles 
on  "  Christopher  Columbus,r  the  first  of  which  describes 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Columbus,  he  says,  was  a 
greedy  adventurer,  fond  of  gold  and  sensuality,  a  singu- 
larly bad  governor,  a  believer  in  magic  and  a  curious 
mixture  of  science  and  magic.  He  was,  he  says,  purely 
and  simply  an  Argonaut. 


In  the  Andover  Review  for  April  there  is  begun  a  series 
of  articles  written  by  the  representatives  of  the  different 
religious  systems,  the  first  being  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Palmer,  entitled  "The  Contribution  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  Modern  Religious  Life  in  America. "  Mr. 
Palmer  says  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  received  more 
accessions  from  other  religious  bodies  than  in  the  whole 
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of  its  previous  existence.  A  veritable  episcopal  wave  is 
passing  over  the  United  States.  In  the  same  magazine 
Dr.  Svjhaff  examines  the  Calvinistic  theory  in  the  light 
of  reason  and  of  Scripture. 


The  most  notable  article  which  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  magazines  on  the  Chicago  Exhibition  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Century.  It  is  entitled  "Architecture  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition/'  and  is  copiously  illus- 
trated in  the  Century's  inimitable  style.  Looking  at  the 
administrative  building,  however,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
they  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  builders  of  the 
•Central  Dome  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  by  surmounting 
their  dome  with  a  noble  group  of  statuary.  As  it  is,  it 
looks  unfinished. 


There  is  a  very  copiously  illustrated  and  carefully- 
written  paper  on  the  "German  Army  of  To-day"  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  May.  It  is  written  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Exner. 

The  "Journalist"  series  of  articles  in  IAppincott  this 
month  is  devoted  to  the  travelling  correspondent.  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  Meighan,  who  gives  a  very  vivid  account 
of  the  extraordinary  risks  and  hardships  which  a  special 
correspondent  has  occasionally  to  undergo.  On  one 
occasion  when  the  Herald  was  fighting  Tammany,  Mr. 
Meighan  was  despatched  on  a  fortnight's  tour  round  the 
State  of  New  York.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  he 
never  once  went  to  bed  and  never  once  changed  his 
clothes.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  at  the  end  of 
the  fortnight  his  linen  collar  was  bedraggled  and  of  the 
colour  of  dark  brown  paper. 


In  the  Neivberu  Howe  Magazine  for  May,  Mr.  H. 
Ormonde  gives  within  a  brief  compass  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  "The  House  that  Jack  Bmilt"  and  the 
u  Old  Woman  with  the  Pig,"  two  of  the  most  popular  of 
3ur  nursery  rhymes  were  really  derived  from  a  Chaldee 
poem  which  was  a  solemn  passover  hymn.  It  referred  to 
the  tables  of  the  law,  the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  overthrow  of  Belsbazzar,  the  tiiumph  of  Alexander, 
*nd  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land. 


Miss  Clementina  Black,  in  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  May,  writing  on  "Match-box  Making," 
lays  that  2£d.  or  2-jd.  a  gross  is  all  that  is  paid  for 
naking  match-boxes,  excepting  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
who  pay  their  workers  3£d.  a  gross.  Miss  Black  thinks 
.hat  any  employer  who  paid  4£d.  a  gross  and  advertised 
he  fact  would  be  secure  of  a  great  trade,  the  conscience 
>f  the  public  being  now  touched  on  the  subject. 


The  Atlantio  Monthly  publishes  twenty  pages  of  the 
Hmerson-Thoreau  correspondence  which  covers  what  is 
nnown  as  the  Dial  period  in  1843,  when  Thoreau  assisted 
i  editing  the  Dial.  The  next  article  will  contain  the 
orrespondence  which  began  in  1847. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Boston,  devotes 
»  first  paper  to  an  account  of  University  Settlements. 
t  begins  with  Toynbee  Hall,  which,  it  says,  is  one  of  the 
leasantest  clubs  in  London.  The  writer  thinks  that  the 
ood  which  Toynbee  does  is  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
:>  the  students  than  to  the  people  in  the  midst  of  whom 
bey  dwell. 

Mr.  Massingham's  paper  on  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  the 
leisure  Hour  for  May  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series 
rbich  he  is  writing  on  the  Great  London  Dailies. 


Surpliced  Boy  Choirs  in  America. 

In  the  New  England  Magazine  for  April  Mr.  S.  B. 
Whitney  describes  at  great  length  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  acclimatising  surpliced  Boy  Choirs  in 
American  Churches  : — 

Bat  we  have  also  learned  from  our  English  cousins  that 
distinctive  church  music  naturally  calls  for  a  distinctive  choir 
to  perform  it,  a  choir  which  one  will  not  be  likely  to  hear  the 
next  day  in  the  concert  room  or  opera  house.  In  this  way 
we  have  distinctive  church  music ,  distinctively  rendered.  To 
this  cause,  rather  than  to  ritualism  or  anything  else,  is  due 
the  fact  of  the  introduction  of  boy  choirs  so  extensively 
in  this  country.  English  church  music  has  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  been  taken  up  by 
the  many  other  religious  bodies,  its  distinctive  merits  being 
at  once  recognised ;  we  find  English  anthems  and  English 
hymn  tunes  in  the  musical  publications  and  hymn-books  of 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 

With  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this 
country  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  view,  both  in 
church  music  and  choir  training,  the  outlook  for  the  future 
is  full  of  promise,  and  there  is  some  warrant  for  thinking 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  daily  service  will  be 
heard  in  many  cathedrals  of  the  larger  dioceses  at  least; 
which,  with  the  necessary  daily  practice,  will  ensure  greater 
efficiency  and  excellence,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  felt  at 
once  by  the  parish  choirs,  so  that,  at  do  distant  day,  the 
standard  of  church  music  will  come  up  to,  if  not  surpass, 
that  of  the  mother  country.   Let  this  be  our  hope. 

Women  as  Astronomers.  \ 

Helen  Leah  Reid,  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for 
April,  describes  women's  work  in  astronomy  at  Harvard 
University.    She  says  :— 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  results  thus  far  achieved  by 
these  women  assistants  are  Mrs.  Fleming's  discovery  that 
variable  stars  of  a  certain  type  may  be  proved  variable  by 
the  bright  lines  in  their  spectra,  ana  Miss  Maury's  discovery 
that  Beta  Aurigae  is  a  close  binary,  proved  so  from  the 
study  of  its  spectrum.  Yet  the  whole  experiment  of  employ- 
ing women  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  here  employed  is 
worthy  of  attention.  For  the  Harvard  Observatory  is  the 
first  to  develop  a  corps  of  trained  women  assistants,  dealing 
with  difficult  problems  as  successfully  as  men  deal  with 
them  at  other  observatories ;  and  this  corps  of  women,  in 
addition  to  doing  thorough  routine  work,  has  shown  great 
capacity  for  original  investigations. 

Although  in  practical  astronomy  the  field  for  woman's 
work  is  a  wide  one,  the  number  of  paid  positions  for  workers 
in  this  field  is  naturally  limited.  Yet  the  success  of  the 
Harvard  experiment  of  training  a  corps  of  women  assistants 
has  been  so  marked,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
observatories  may  follow  this  example.  As  the  resources  of 
the  various  observatories  are  increased  by  the  liberality  of 
the  people  interested,  like  Mrs.  Draper  and  Miss  Bruce,  in 
encouraging  the  development  of  astronomy,  it  may  not  be 
too  much  to  expect  to  see  larger  numbers  of  women  among 
the  observatory  assistants.  Not  all  women  are  capable  of 
working  in  this  field,  for  the  work  demands  special  mental 
qualitiss.  Mrs.  Fleming  has  an  eye  remarkably  keen  in 
making  measurements,  a  mind  unusually  alert  in  observing, 
and  an  executive  ability  so  marked  that  it  has  gone  far 
towards  insuring  the  success  of  the  Draper  Memorial  work. 
Mrs.  Fleming  is  a  native  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  where  sh« 
taught  for  five  years,  and  passed  successfully  examinations  in 
this  capacity.  Her  father  had  strong  scientific  tastes,  and 
was  the  first  man  in  Dundee  to  take  a  practical  interest  in 
introducing  the  daguerreotype  process  into  that  city.  Miss 
Maury,  also,  has  marked  scientific  ability.  Ske  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  that  lieutenant  Maury  whose  meteorological 
work  has  been  of  infinite  value  to  seamen  on  the  Atlantic ; 
she  is  a  niece  of  D\  He*ry  Draper,  and  before  coming  to 
Cambridge  was  graduated  from  Vassar  College. 
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THE    REYIEWS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
is  Mr.  Arnold  White's  u  Truth  about  the  Russian  Jew," 
which  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

MAY  PEERS  SIT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ? 

The  most  startling  paper  in  the  number  is  Mr.  St.  Loe 
Strachey 's  suggestion  that  Peers  of  the  realm  may  con- 
tinue to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  be  re-elected 
if  they  can  contrive  to  avoid  the  writ  of  summons  which 
calls  them  to  the  House  of  Lords.  As  the  writ  has  to  be 
applied  for,  and  as  Lord  Tenterden  is  said  to  have 
obtained  possession  of  the  permanent  Under-Secretary- 
ship  by  abstaining  from  applying  for  the  summons  to  the 
Upper  House,  there  was  no  reason,  if  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
is  right,  why  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  should  not  have 
gone  on  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  long  as  the 
electors  of  Rossendale  chose  to  elect  him.  Mr.  Strachey 
thus  summarises  his  own  paper : — 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  England,  statute  or 
customary,  which  prevents  an  English  peer,  or  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  save 
only  the  fact  of  membership  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. An  English  peer,  or  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
never  has  had  conferred  upon  him  by  the  royal  summons 
such  membership  of  the  Lords  House  of  Parliament,  may 
therefore  become  or  continue  a  member  of  the  Commons 
House. 

MR.  HAWBIS  IN  SPAIN. 

Mr.  Haweis's  paper,  "Vignettes  in  Spain,"  describes 
what  he  saw  in  his  journey  across  the  Peninsula  on  his 
way  to  Tangiers.  He  was  in  Valencia  at  the  time  of  the 
orange  harvest,  travelling  by  an  express  train  which  went 
about  as  fast  as  an  average  bathing-machine  at  full 
speed.  The  land  seems  to  be  submerged  with  oranges  ; 
they  lie  rotting  in  the  towns  and  along  the  roads,  and 
they  float  down  the  streams.  Mr.  Haweis  enjoyed  his 
journey,  but  found  his  patience  exhausted  when  the 
engine-driver  stopped  the  train  out  of  sheer  curiosity 
to  see  what  had  happened  to  a  man  who  had 
fallen  from  his  horse  in  an  adjacent  field.  As 
most  of  the  passengers  got  out  to  obtain  a  closer 
view  of  the  dismounted  horseman  this  stoppage 
interrupted  the  journey  for  twenty  minutes.  Mr.  Haweis 
was  delighted  with  Cordova  Cathedral,  but  disgusted 
with  the  dirt,  laziness,  and  general  dishonesty  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  are  nevertheless  a  delightful  people, 
polite,  considerate,  and  especially  kind  to  travellers.  He 
gives  a  painful  account  of  the  6,000  girls  and  women 
employed  in  the  Government  cigar  manufactory  at  Seville. 
It  is,  however,  surely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
mothers  in  the  factory, as  a  rule,  sell  their  poor  little  children 
callously  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  most  infamous 
purposes. 

PROTECTION  AND  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  a  brief  but  not  very  lucid  paper 
in  which  he  shows  up  the  inconsistency  and  folly  of  the 
present  Protectionist  Ministry  in  New  South  Wales. 
What  he  makes  clear  is  that  a  short  time  ago  the  leading 
members  of  the  Protectionist  Ministry  professed  to  be 
strong  Free  Traders  ;  what  he  does  not  make  clear  is  how 
it  is  that  they  should  have  found  Protection  a  winning 
card  to  play  at  the  present  moment.  Se  far  as  1  can 
make  out  he  attributes  it  to  the  irritation  in  the  border 


counties  and  to  the  rally  of  the  Labour  members  to  the 
Protectionist  side.  This,  however,  does  not  tell  us  why 
the  Labour  members  should  have  adopted  a  course  which 
was  not  obviously  dictated  by  their  own  interests.  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  calls  the  new  tariff  many  hard  names,  and 
concludes  his  paper  with  the  following  confident  pre- 
diction:— 

In  the  event  of  this  nondescript  tariff  becoming  law,  the 
want  of  confidence  in  its  stability  will  keep  men  from 
investing  money  under  its  mock  shield  of  protection, 
and  the  next  election,  let  it  come  whenever  it  may,  will 
repeal  it. 

MK.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  ON  THE  IRISH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  replies  to  Archbishop  Walsh's  paper 
in  defence  of  the  convent  schools,  with  much  detail  of 
statistics,  into  which  I  need  not  enter.  It  is  more  inter- 
esting to  note  how  he  closes  his  paper : — 

By  expressing  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  supporters  of  the 
mixed  and  non-sectarian  system  of  education  in  Ireland  at 
the  general  character  of  the  Government  Education  Bill.  It 
was  feared  by  many  that  an  inroad  would  be  made  on  that 
system  of  education  which  has  withstood  the  attacks  of  a 
packed  Commission  and  the  constant  assaults  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  This  danger  is  happily  passed  for  the  present. 
The  Irish  clerical  "party  has  met  with  a  rebuff,  and  the  cause 
of  education  has  been  saved  from  a  great  danger. 

MR.  COURTNEY  ON  SHADY  TRUTHS. 

Mr.  Courtney  reprints  a  recent  lecture  at  Liskeard  on 
"  Shady  Truths."  The  first  shady  truth  to  which  he  calls 
attention  is  the  fact  that  saving  not  spending  makes 
work  for  the  workman.  What  is  really  saved  is  not 
money  but  useful  things.  Work  can  only  be  maintained 
so  far  as  saving  precedes  it.  Another  shady  truth  upon 
which  he  insists  is  that  our  greatest  progress  is  marked 
by  the  bringing  to  naught  of  the  treasures  material  or 
immaterial,  whether  of  useful  things  or  of  trained  faculties 
we  have  been  at  pains  to  acquire  and  maintain. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Vernon  Lee  has  a  story  or  conversation  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Friendships  of  Baldwin/'  "  A  Foxite  "  criti- 
cises Lord  Rosebery's  attempt  to  vindicate  or  apologise  for 
the  war  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  an  article  in  which  he  con- 
trasts the  war  policy  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  controverts 
Lord  Rosebery's  judgment  with  much  detail  and  at  great 
length.   

Papers  bearing  more  or  less  remotely  upon  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with  in  "  Real  Ghost  Stories  "  are  to  be  found 
m  several  of  the  magazines.  "  A  Story  of  Premonition  " 
is  quoted  elsewhere  from  the  Arena.  "  The  Story  of  the 
Miller's  Hand"  is  in  Longman.  Professor  Delboeufs 
paper  on  "  Criminal  Suggestion  by  means  of  Hypnotism  " 
is  in  the  Monist.  In  the  Catholic  World  for  April, 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Barry  tells  a  story  which, 
he  says,  he  relates  exactly  as  it  happened.  It 
is  a  very  weird  story,  which  tells  how  a  Catholic- 

Sriest,  in  an  out  of  the  way  part  of  England,  de- 
vered  a  gentleman  who  was  haunted  with  the  frightful 
rehearsal  of  the  crime  which  he  had  committed  m  his 
vouth,  and  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  dab- 
bling in  Eastern  magic.  According  to  Dr.  Barry, 
the  vision  was  witnessed  by  the  priest  as  well  as 
the  person  who  summoned  it,  and  was  heard  by  everyone 
in  the  house. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
There  are  some  good  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  this 
month.  Mr.  Mallock's  fantastic  paper  on  "  Amateur 
Christianity,"  Mr.  Bent's  interesting  account  of  the  "Chief 
Khama,"  and  Mr,  Venables's  "  Reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Freeman  "  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

TUB  IRISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

Mr.  Redmond  has  an  article  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
view  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill.  Needless  to 
say,  he  is  disappointed  with  it.  He  says  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bui  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Irish  members, 
as  it  was  a  Local  Government  Bill  on  the  principle  of 
coercion.  The  great  blot  of  the  Bill,  he  says,  is  that  the 
grand  jury  is  practically  left  in  supreme  control  of  the 
County  Councils  in  matters  of  finance,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  county.  Unless  the  Government  would 
remodel  the  scheme  on  his  principles,  Mr.  Redmond  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Irish  members  will  oppose  it 
altogether.  He  also  objects  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  illiterate  voter,  and  to  the  clause  putting  the  County 
Councils  in  the  dock  for  misbehaviour.  If  Mr.  Balfour 
will  throw  overboard  these  useless  and  insulting  provi- 
sions in  his  Local  Government  Bill,  Irishmen  will  only  be 
too  glad  to  help  him  to  make  the  measure  satisfactory. 

HUMAN  ELECTRICITY. 

Professor  McKendriok  has  a  paper  on  this  subject 
written  in  order  to  suggest  that  in  all  probability  all 
vital  phenomena  are  associated  with  electrical  changes. 
It  is  possible,  he  thinks,  that  what  we  call  vitality  is  not 
only  dependent  upon  physico-chemical  changes,  but  also 

Xn  this  more  subtle  phenomena  which  we  call  electricity, 
rtricity  is  iust  as  mysterious  as  life,  and  we  are  yet  far 
from  being  able  to  oorrellate  the  two  classes  of  phenomena. 
Prof.  McKendriok  promises  to  return  to  the  subject 
when  he  will  give  us  the  account  of  his  careful  experi- 
ments into  what  is  known  of  those  living  electric  machines 
—the  torpedo,  the  electric  eel,  and  the  Thunderer  of  the 
Nile. 

A  DOCK  LODGING-HOUSE. 

Miss  March-Phillipps  has  an  excellent  paper  on  "A  Dock 
Lodging-house,"  which  gives  an  account  of  her  experience 
as  a  lo&ing-house  keeper  in  a  house  near  the  docks.  She 
quotes  Mr.  Booth's  estimate  that  40,000  people  have  no 
other  home  in  London  but  the  lodging-house,  and 
therefore  she  thinks  it  of  the  first  importance  that  they 
should  be  made  bright  and  comfortable.  Her  experience 
is  that  a  house  can  be  run  for  sixty  or  eighty  men  with 
beds  varying  from  sixpence  to  fourpence  a  night.  "  In 
Darkest  England "  was  one  of  the  first  books  placed  at 
their  request  in  the  library,  but  her  customers  do  not 
hanker  after  going  upon  the  land  or  to  the  over-sea  colony. 
At  the  beginning  there  was  a  good  deal  of  quarrelling 
and  bad  language  in  the  kitchen  at  night,  but  now  there 
is  less  drunkenness  and  much  more  quiet.  Miss  Phillips 
seems  to  find  ready  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  men  of 
her  attempt  to  serve  them  and  she  says  that  the  house, 
although  at  present  only  two-thirds  full,  is  more  than 
paying  its  way. 

GLIMPSES  OF  CARLYLR. 

There  is  a  short  posthumous  paper  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly, 
in  which  he  describes  his  various  conversations  with  Mr. 
Carlyie.  The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  article  is  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  calming  effect  produced 
upon  him  one  night  when  he  was  lying  outside  the  walls 
of  Herat  in  1860,  by  Mr.  Oarlyle's  translation  of  the 
marching  song  of  Goethe.   He  says : — 

The  next  morning  I  went  into  the  bazaar  and  selected  a 
finely- woven  camel's-hair  robe,  and  a  small  Persian  prayer- 
carpet  of  exquisite  colour  and  texture,  and  resolved  to  carry 


both  of  them  with  me  through  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan 
for  transmission  to  Cheyne  Row.  These  articles,  in  fact, 
formed  my  only  luggage,  besides  what  was  contained  in  my 
saddle-bags.  The  robe  and  rag  reached  Mr.  Carlyie  in  due 
course,  and  many  years  afterwards  my  friend  Miss  F.  told  me 
that  he  had  placed  the  little  carpet  under  his  writing-table  in 
the  upper  chamber,  and  that  the  camel's-hair  robe  had  been 
turned  into  a  sort  of  dressing-gown,  and  used  by  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  She  added,  that  it  was  this  robe  in  which 
the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  had  enveloped  Carlyle's  sitting 
figure,  now  placed  in  the  Chelsea  Gardens,  and  that  the  little 
carpet  had  been  taken  by  Carlyie,  in  a  fit  of  tenderness,  to  the 
dressing-table  of  his  wife. 

THE  ELMIfiA  REFORMATORY. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  Mr. 
Brockway,  describes  the  methods  on  which  this  model 
state  institution  is  managed.  It  is  a  school  of  adversity 
with  rigorous  methods  which  do  not  lean  to  sentimen- 
talism.  During  the  past  year  637  different  inmates 
received  military  training.  There  is  a  gymnasium  in  the 
gaol,  and  thirty-six  classes  with  1,080  people  enrolled 
in  the  school.  During  the  eight  hours  work- 
ing day  the  whole  institution  becomes  a  trade 
school.  1,139  men  received  systematic  trade  instruc- 
tion in  thirty-one  useful  trades.  A  plan  has  recently 
been  adopted  by  which  the  prisoners  become  wage 
earners,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  suit  of  clothes 
and  the  first  meal  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  food, 
clothes,  and  other  expenditure  out  of  his  own  earnings, 
and  is  required  to  maintain  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 
Mr.  Brockway  says  that  forty  years  experience  has  con- 
vinced him  that  industrial  training  is  the  most  reformatory 
of  all. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edward  Delille  has  a  critical  paper  upon  Paul 
Bourget,  who,  he  says,  is  a  born  critic,  but  no  creator. 
Sir  Richard  Temple  discourses  upon  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
Railway  in  a  paper,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  the  Imperial 
Government  must  vote  an  annual  subsidy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  for  the  surveying  of  which  the  House 
of  Commons  recently  voted  £20,000.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
describes  a  Spanish  Music  Hall  in  a  paper  which  had  better 
have  been  left  unwritten,  and  which  the  editor  had  still 
better  left  unprinted.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  writes  a  letter  on 
Old  Age  Pensions,  in  which  he  supports  Mr.  Fletcher 
Moulton's  paper  and  opposes  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme. 


Those  good  souls  who  profess  to  believe  that  persecu- 
tion is  not  regarded  as  a  virtue  by  the  Roman  Church 
will  read  with  some  amazement  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience  to  the  Pope  which  was  taken  by  Thomas 
Cranmer,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  Month  for  May. 
Cranmer,  laying  both  his  hands  upon  the  open  Book  of 
the  Gospels,  took  the  following  oath : — 

I  will  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  our  Lord  Pope,  and  his 
canonical  successors  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  will  per- 
secute and  assail  all  heretics,  schismatics,  and  rebels  against 
our  said  lord  and  his  successors. 

This  form  of  oath  was  applied  for  by  the  agent  of 
Cranmer,  and  received  by  the  Holy  See  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  be  dealt  with  in  good  faith. 


In  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  May,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Swinburne,  writing  on  "  Recent  Warship  Construction," 
lays  down  the  following  programme  : — 

To  bring  our  fleet  up  to  a  proper  strength,  as  compared  to 
that  of  other  Powers,  would  require  an  addition  of  something 
like  the  following :— 16  battleships,  16  cruisers  of  the  first 
class,  30  cruisers  of  the  second  class,  30  scouts,  50  torpedo 
gunboats,  and  4  torpedo  depot  ships. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Ctntury  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual 
standard  this  month,  and  the  dullest  articles  are  placed 
first.  The  most  interesting  paper  describing  the  "  Charge 
of  the  Six  Hundred"  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  first  place 
is  given  to  an  article  by  Mr.  G.  Barnett  Smith  entitled 
"  Memorable  Dissolutions, but  it  is  little  more  than  a 
piece  of  historical  padding. 

MR.  LABOUCHERE  AND  THE  NEXT  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  T.  Wemyss  Reid  has  an  article  on  the  "  Liberal 
Outlook  "  which  contains  little  that  is  worthy  of  note 
excepting  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  who,  he  thinks, 
will  be  a  member  of  the  next  Liberal  Government : — 

The  brilliant  freelance  of  politics,  whose  name,  if  it  had 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  any  office  in  1886,  would 
have  been  received  with  laughter  on  the  one  side,  with  horri- 
fied protests  on  the  other,  has  at  last  condescended  to  take 
himself  seriously.  He  has  had  his  reward  in  being  taken 
seriously  by  other  people  as  well.  Men  have  begun  to  realise 
that  under  his  thin  veneer  of  aggressive  cynicism  may  be 
found  one  of  the  warmest  of  hearts,  and  one  of  the  soundest 
of  political  intellects.  It  will  rest  with  Mr.  Labouchere  him- 
self to  decide  whether  he  will  sit  on  the  Treasury  Bench  in 
the  next  Parliament,  and  his  friends  incline  to  the  belief  that 
he  will  not  turn  aside  from  the  new  duties  to  which  he  is  so 
clearly  called. 

I  yield  to  none  in  my  respect  for  Mr.  Labouchere 's 
goodness  of  heart  and  his  keen  intelligence,  but  Mr. 
Labouchere  would  be  the  first  to  shrug  his  shoulders  over 
Mr.  Reid's  panygeric.  A  political  intellect  that  was 
really  sound  would  not  perpetually  parade  itself  in  the 
garb  of  a  shameless  cynicism  which  is  none  the  better 
because  it  is  insincere. 

MRS.  MONA  CATRD'S  REPLY. 

Mrs.  Mona  Caird  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  reply 
to  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  She  had  better  have  left  the  old 
lady  alone.  There  is  nothing  in  her  diatribes  to  reply  to, 
and  Mrs.  Caird  herself  has  not  much  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection which  is  worth  saying.  In  her  article  occur, 
however,  some  characteristic  outbursts,  as  for  instance 
the  following : — 

The  old  legends  of  maidens  who  were  chosen  every  year 
and  chained  to  a  rock  by  the  shore  to  propitiate  gods  or  sea- 
monsters  seem  not  in  the  least  out  of  date.  Sacrifices  were 
performed  more  frankly  in  those  days,  and  nobody  tried  to 
persuade  the  victims  that  it  was  enjoyable  and  blessed  to  be 
devoured ;  they  did  not  speak  about  **  woman's  sphere  "to  a 
maiden  chained  to  the  rock  within  sight  of  the  monster,  nor 
did  they  tell  her  that  the  "  true  woman  "  desired  no  other 
destiny.  They  were  brutal,  but  they  did  not  add  sickly  sen- 
timent to  the  crime  against  the  individual. 

Mrs.  Caird  has  a  good  deal  to  say  that  is  worth  saying 
as  to  the  danger  of  overdoing  the  maternal  destiny  of 
women.  It  is  with  motherhood  as  with  pleasure,  you 
lose  the  best  of  it  if  you  think  too  much  of  it.  Mrs. 
Caird  says,  boldly  :— 

If  the  new  movement  had  no  other  effect  than  to  rouse 
women  to  rebellion  against  the  madness  of  large  families,  it 
would  confer  a  priceless  benefit  on  humanity.  Let  any 
reasonable  woman  expend  the  force  that  under  the  old  order 
would  have  been  given  to  the  production  of,  say,  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  child  upon  work  of  another  kind,  and  let  her 
also  take  the  rest  and  enjoyment,  whatever  her  work,  that 
eveiy  human  being  needs. 

FORMS  OF  ENERGY. 

Prince  Krapotkin's  elaborate  article  on  "Recent 
Science  "  celebrates  the  destruction  of  the  old  delusion 
of  an  electrical  fluid.  Electricity,  like  light  and  heat, 
is  but  a  form  of  energy.  As  Prince  Krapotkin  puts  it : — 


When  the  waves  of  ether  have  lengths  of  from  tjtMt>& 
to  WoW  parts  of  an  inch,  we  have  chemical  energy  ;  when, 
they  follow  each  other  at  distances  of  from  Tff rifts*  to* 
i  a  0V0  o  a  parts  of  an  inch,  our  eye  sees  them  as  light ;  when 
they  grow  to  parts  of  the  inch,  we  see  them  no  more, 

but  we  feel  them  as  radiant  heat ;  and  when  they  attain 
lengths  which  are  measured  by  yards  and  miles,  they  give 
the  electrical  phenomena. 

LORD  MEATH  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Lord  and  Lady  Meath  have  been  travelling  in  New 
Zealand,  and  Lord  Meath  has  a  pleasantly-written  paper 
describing  a  Maori  meeting,  in  which  the  Maori  land- 
lords complained  bitterly  that  their  English  tenants 
refused  to  give  up  their  land  when  the  leases  had 
expired.  Lord  Meath,  as  an  Irish  landlord,  sympathised 
with  the  Maoris,  but  the  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
settled  by  a  renewal  of  the  leases  at  an  increased  rental. 
There  is  something  lovable  about  these  Maories,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  charming  anecdote,  which, 
recalls  the  tradition  of  Fontenoy.  A  colonist  told  Lord 
Meath  :— 

The  Sixty-fifth  were  great  favourites  with  the  Maoris. 
During  an  engagement  they  cried  out  in  their  broken 
English,  "  We  going  fire — Lie  down  Icky-fifth."  Although 
the  Maoris  were  sometimes  cruel  and  ferocious  in  war,  they 
appear  to  have  shown  on  other  occasions  marked  chivalry 
and  generosity  towards  their  foes. 

Lord  Meath  speaks  very  highly  of  Mr.  Ballance,  Prime- 
Minister  of  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Ballance  is  a  North  of 
Ireland  man,  and  is  probably  the  most  Radical  Prime- 
Minister  in  Her  Majesty1  dominions.  But  says  Lord 
Meath  :— 

Mr.  Ballance,  though  a  thorough  Democrat,  almost  a 
Socialist  in  politics,  has  firm  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  in  the  possibility,  whilst  granting  the 
most  perfect  freedom  of  government  to  the  Colonies,  of 
tightening,  for  purposes  of  mutual  defence,  the  friendly 
bonds  which  unite  them  to  the  Motherland.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  a  wise  step  in  this  direction  would  be  the  formation  of 
a  Council  in  London,  to  be  composed  'of  the  Agents-General 
of  the  Colonies,  and  of  other  men  distinguished  for  their 
colonial  knowledge  or  experience,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  on  all  questions  he  chose 
to  submit  to  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  is  advised  by  his  Council,  though  not  bound 
to  accept  their  decisions. 

HOW  GORDON  WAS  LOST. 

Surgeon  Parke,  in  a  brief  paper,  sets  out  with  the  utmost 
exptioitness  his  conviction  that  the  real  cause  of  General 
Gordon's  destruction  was  due  to  the  delay  of  the  dispatch, 
of  the  steamers  from  Metammeh.  He  gives  the  dates  as 
follows  : — 

We  had  reached  Metammeh  quite  in  time  to  effect  its 
object.  Our  entire  force  arrived  at  this  station  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  of  Janaary,  1885  (the  greater  portion  having 
reached  hereon  the  evening  of  the  19th),  and  four  steamers 
sent  down  by  General  Gordon  himself,  and  manned  by  appa- 
rently devoted  troops,  arrived  at  about  10  a.m.  on  the  same 
day.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  left  Metammeh  for  Khartoun  (under 
100  miles)  about  8  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  If  even 
one  steamer  had  returned  to  Khartoum  on  the  21st  with  a 
contingent  of  British  soldiers  or  sailors  the  success  of  the 
object  of  the  Gordon  Relief  Expedition  would,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, have  been  attained. 

THE  MEANING    OF  A  BABY 's  FOOT-PRINTS. 

Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  who  horrified  so  many  mothers 
last  year  by  photographing  new-born  babies  hanging  by 
their  hands  from  walking-sticks  in  order  to  show  that  in 
earliest  infancy  we  can  find  traces  of  our  descent  from  the 
arboreal  apes,  now  follows  up  his  investigations  by 
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giving  us  the  foot-prints  of  new-born  babies,  which  show 
that  the  feet  are  much  more  like  hands  than  the  feet  of 
an  adult.    He  says  • — 

The  cumulative  weight  of  such  facts  as  the  presence  in  the 
human  foot  of  muscles  of  the  class  of  the  lumbricales,  which 
could  now  have  been  produced  by  terrestrial  requirements,  and 
which  can  have  been  of  no  essential  service  to  savage  man, 
and  are  all  but  useless  to  the  civilised,  and  the  persistence  in 
the  foot  during  infancy  of  many  hand-like  characters,  and 
even  of  the  network  of  lines  on  the  sole,  characteristic  of  a 
prehensile  organ,  impress  on  us  the  truth  that,  whatever  our 
predilections  may  be,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  treat  man  as 
an  exception  in  Nature's  great  evolutionary  scheme.  So  far, 
it  has  been  ascertained  fairly  satisfactorily  that  the  higher 
the  ape  the  more  do  the  plantar  lines  resemble  the  vestigial 
creases  on  the  infantile  foot.  In  the  chimpanzee  the  resem- 
blance is  very  close. 

AN  ENGLISH  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland,  praises  to  the  skies  the  genius  of 
Stevens,  author  of  the  Wellington  monument  in  St. 
Paul's,  which  is  now  going  to  be  brought  more  conspicu- 
ously before  the  attention  of  the  public.  Mr.  Armstrong 
can  hardly  find  words  in  which  to  express  his  admiration 
of  Stevens : — 

It  is  impossible  to  put  one's  finger,  in  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  peninsula,  on  a  sculpturesque  creation  so 
completely  at  peace  with  itself  as  that  of  Stevens.  Its  only 
parellel  is  to  be  found  in  painting,  in  things  like  the  ceiling 
of  Michael  Angelo  or  the  "  Entombment "  of  Titian.  It  is 
really  not  too  much  to  say  that  Alfred  Stevens  was  the 
complement  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  Italy  of  the 
Medici.  His  masterpiece  carries  on  and  completes  their 
tradition.  It  is  to  their  productions  what  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  is  to  the  frescoes  of  Botticelli  and  Pin- 
turicchio. 

THE  DECAY  OF  INDIAN  ARISTOCRACY. 

The  Hon.  Odai  Partab  Singh,  Rajah  of  Bhingah,  writ- 
ing on  the  decay  of  landed  aristocracy  in  India,  makes  the 
following  three  suggestions  to  the  English  Government 
as  to  the  best  way  of  arresting  the  destruction  of  the 
Indian  nobles,  who  are  ruining  themselves  with  useless 
expenditure.   To  save  them  from  this,  he  suggests: — 

(1)  That  their  immovable  property  be  not  sold  to  liquidate 
a  loan,  or  mortgaged  in  order  to  raise  money. 

(2)  That  should  it  be  so  desired  by  the  owners  of  estates 
which  are  not  at  present  governed  by  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture, they  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  adopting  that 
law  and  applying  it  to  the  devolution  of  their  estates. 

(3)  That  should  a  landlord,  on  the  ground  of  his  indebted- 
ness, desire  to  place  the  management  of  his  estates  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  facilities  should  be  given  him  for  ob- 
taining such  relief. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Hazel  tine's  "  Studies  of  New  York  Society  "  is  disap- 

Sointing,  Lady  Margaret  Hamilton  pooh  poohs  LadyAber- 
een's  suggestion  concerning  the  formation  of  Household 
Clubs,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  painful  experience  of  his  when  he  was  lost 
in  the  Rockies.  • 


"  Scribner  "  is  the  best  illustrated  of  the  American 
magazines  this  month.  The  article  on  "  Sea  and  Land  " 
is  about  the  most  beautifully  printed  paper  in  this 
month's  magazines.  Scribner  is  very  much  devoted  to 
great  cities  this  time.  The  first  articl  deals  with  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  Paul 
Lindau  writes  on  "  Unter  Den  Linden  9  in  Berlin,  Mr. 
William  F.  Apthorp  continues  his  articles  on  Paris 
Theatres  and  Concerts,  while  we  have  the  first  of  a  series 
on  "  Rapid  Transit  in  Great  Cities/1 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  contains  two  articles  of  ex- 
ceptional interest,  one  is  Mr.  Charles  Edwardes'  account 
of  the  Guanches  of  Teneriffe,  and  the  other  Mr.  Basil 
Thomson's  picture  of  Society  in  Corsica. 

LIFE  IN  CORSICA. 

Mr.  Basil  Thompson's  account  of  society  in  Corsica  is 
unlovely  in  the  extreme.  In  that  God-forsaken  island 
the  vendetta  reigns  supreme.  The  whole  of  society  is 
dominated  by  a  fierce  spirit  of  clanship  a  id  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  elections  in 
which  the  various  clans  try  their  strength,  and  for  the 
remaining  nine  months  of  the  year  the  dominant  sec- 
tion persecutes  and  harasses  its  vanquished  foes.  The 
mayors  and  officials  consider  that  it  is  their  first  duty  to 
help  their  own  clan  or  party.  Mr.  Thomson  says  of  the 
mayor  : — 

If  you  are  his  friend  he  will  commit  almost  any  irregularity 
to  serve  you.  A  friend  is  in  temporary  want  of  help.  He 
has  a  daughter  thirty-five  years  old.  The  mayor  grants  a 
certificate  establishing  the  woman  a  new-born  infant,  and  the 
public-assistance  fund  grants  an  allowance. 

In  addition  to  the  functionaries  who  take  this  extreme 
view  of  their  duties,  the  country  is  infested  with  another 
set  of  miscreants  who  are  only  less  powerful  than  the 
officials  : — 

Bandits  are  a  hidden  power  in  the  country  They  control 
the  petty  elections ;  they  menace  those  who  are  hostile  to 
their  own  friends.  Thus,  while  the  existence  of  six  hundred 
of  them  is  a  real  danger  to  public  security,  it  is  no  small  ad- 
vantage to  a  Corsican  to  be  related  to  a  bandit.  You  support, 
pay,  protect,  the  bandit ;  and  in  return  he  places  his  gun  at 
your  disposal 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  an  island  threatened 
persons  remain  shut  up  for  months,  or  even  years,  in 
their  houses,  built,  as  all  Corsican  houses  are,  like  a 
fortress.  Corsica  is  clearly  not  a  place  on  which  civi- 
lisation has  much  hold. 

THE  GUANCHES  OF  TENERIFFE. 

Mr.  Edwardes1  paper  on  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Teneriffe  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  Teneriffe  before 
the  Spanish  conquered  the  Canary  Islands.  The  article 
is  too  full  of  detail  to  be  summarised  here,  but  there  is 
one  extraordinary  fact  which  is  mentioned  concerning 
one  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Canary  group.  Mr. 
Edwardes  says  :— 

In  Lanzarote,  where  the  women  were  very  beautiful,  at  one 
time  polyandry  was  in  force.  The  wife  was  allowed  to  have 
three  husbands,  whom  she  favoured  in  rotation  month  by 
month ;  the  two  spouses  in  abeyance  meanwhile  acting  as 
her  domestics.  In  this  island  the  preponderance  of  males 
was  so  great  that,  by  a  barbarous  law,  it  was  obligatory  for  a 
long  time  to  kill  all  male  children  except  the  first-born. 

THE  NEW  WEDLOCK. 

Lady  Greville,  in  conversational  form,  gives  us  her 
ideas  of  the  depravity  of  modern  notions  of  woman's 
duty  in  marriage.  Modern  women  imagine  that  in  order 
to  make  marriage  tolerable  : — 

They  must  strip  life  of  all  that  glorifies  and  ennobles  it — 
of  fancy,  imagination,  and  enthusiasm— they  must  rob  love 
of  its  glamours,  and  turn  Pegasus  into  a  sedately  jogging 
pony ;  they  must  learn  to  do  violence  to  their  better  selves,, 
and  like  everything  only  moderately  and  in  reason. 

To  the  suggestion  that  this  is  hardly  fair  to  the  men,, 
she  makes  her  modern  woman  reply : — 

What  have  they  hitherto  offered  us  in  marriage,  with  a 
great  show  of  generosity  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  the 
dregs  of  a  life  and  the  leavings  of  a  dozen  other  women? 
Experience  has  at  last  taught  us  what  to  expect  and  how 
to  meet  them.  Never  woiry  men  and  never  over-love  them. 
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new  REVIEW. 

The  New  Review  is  decidedly  a  good  number.  Mr. 
Greenwood's  demand  for  a  new  party  is  noticed  else- 
where. 

THE  POPE'S  DANGERS. 

The  first  place  in  the  number  is  allotted  to  Signor 
»— Crjflpi*  who  replies  to  Mr.  Lilly,  whose  recent  discourse  on 
the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  seems  to  have  succeeded 
equally  in  irritating  both  the  Papal  party  and  the 
Italians.  Signor  Crispi  declares  that  the  Italians  will 
never  entertain  for  &  moment  any  suggestion  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power.  The  Pope's  peril 
lies  in  his  ignoring  that  fact,  and  hugging  the  delusion 
that  Rome  will  ever  belong  to  him  again. 

Signor  Crispi  says  : — 

The  Church  of  Rome  will  cease  to  be  universal  if  she  con- 
tinues to  confound  religion  with  politics.  The  people, 
disturbed  in  their  conscience,  will  feel  the  need  of  a  National 
Church  in  whose  bosom  Patriotism  and  God  can  agree. 

The  chief  danger  of  the  Pope  will  come  from  France, 
where  he  is  endeavouring  to  propitiate  the  Republic  : — 

Under  the  rule  of  liberty,  Christianity  will  triumph  and 
Papism  will  disappear  to  give  place  to  the  Gallican  Church, 
purged  of  Royal  tradition,  and  become,  of  necessity,  popular. 
These  are  the  dangers  of  the  Papacy.  She  may  avoid  her 
downfall,  or  at  least  avert  it,  if  Leo  XIII.  will  make  peace 
with  Italy.  But  only  the  renunciation,  for  ever,  of  the  Tem- 
poral Power  will  make  this  peace  possible. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ARCHKK  AND  THE  CENSORSHIP. 

Mr.  William  Archer  writes  once  more  on  his  favourite 
theme,  the  necessity  for  abolishing  the  Theatrical  Cen- 
sorship. He  points  out  that  the  censorship,  as  at 
present  exercised,  utterly  fails  to  prevent  scandalous  in- 
decorum on  the  stage,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
offers  the  dramatist  no  protection  against  the  much 
dreaded  puritan. 

Mr.  Archer  says : — 

If  the  Social  Purity  party  chose  to  form  a  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee to-morrow,  it  could  make  itself  just  as  obnoxious  as 
if  there  were  no  censorship  in  existence.  It  has  not  as  yet 
turned  its  attention  to  the  theatre ;  partly,  perhaps,  because 
it  does  not  realise  the  futility  of  the  censorship,  but  mainly 
because  it  is  occupied  with  other  matters.  When  it  once 
understands  the  powerlessness  of  the  most  high-minded 
official,  seated  in  his  office  at  St.  James's,  to  keep  the  stage 
"within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth,"  it  will  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  that,  no  doubt,  "  with  a  vengeance." 

Mr.  Archer  admits,  however,  that  he  cannot  abolish 
the  censorship,  and  this  being  the  case  he  proposes  to 
modify  the  powers  of  the  Censor  by  establishing  a  Board 
of  Appeal — 

The  author  of  any  play  vetoed  by  the  Censor  should  have 
the  right  to  give  one  performance  of  it  before  a  court  or  com- 
mittee, a  board  or  jury  (call  it  by  whatever  name  you  please), 
consisting  of  some  six  or  eight  men  of  established  literary 
reputation,  who  should  decide  whether  the  play,  or  any 
part  of  it,  was  deleterious  to  public  morals  or  otherwise  unfit 
to  be  presented  before  a  mixed  audience.  The  Board  of 
Appeal  should,  of  course,  be  a  permanent  body,  vacancies 
being  filled  up  as  they  occurred.  One  half  of  its  members 
might  be  nominated  by  Government,  the  other  half  elected 
by  the  dramatic  authors  themselves,  a  "  dramatic  author  " 
being  defined  as  any  person  who  has  had  a  certain  number  of 
acts— three  or  five — represented  at  a  West  End  theatre. 

THE  DYNAMITE  SCARE. 

Stepniak  writes,  on  the  whole,  sensibly  and  well 
upon  the  absurdity  of  the  dynamite  panic.  He  maintains 
that  Anarchism  is  middle  class  individualism  pushed  to  the 
ultimate.  As  for  explosives,  the  working  class  being  the 
most  numerous  stand  the  greatest  chance  of  being  blown 


up,  and  they  will,  therefore,  summarily  put  a  stop  to  the 
present  epidemic  of  crime.  Stepniak  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  one  great  difficulty  to  contend 
with : — 

For  there  is  a  great  force  at  work  which  is  tending  to 
spread  the  contagion.  This  is  not  class  hatred,  not  the 
impatience  of  wrongs  actual  and  imaginary — it  is  the  sensa- 
tional journalism  which  deserves  the  palm  for  its  efforts  in 
spreading  and  protracting  the  dynamite  epidemics.  It  is  the 
nobe  made  about  these  outrages,  the  shocking  rush  after 
every  personal  detail  of  the  lives  of  their  authors  when 
detected,  interviewing  them,  hunting  up  their  genealogy, 
recording  their  words,  which  gives  them  the  proud  sensation 
of  having  shaken  with  one  blow  the  foundations  of  society, 
and  which  may  turn  the  heads  of  outsiders  as  well.  Against 
this  influence  of  journalism  we  are  powerless. 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  THE.  BLACKGUARD  IN  IRELAND. 

Lady  Blake  has  a  curious  paper  on  "  Our  Parish  in 
Ireland,"  occupied  chiefly  with  the  humours  of  a  Rev. 
Mr.  O'Toole.  The  following  passage  will  probably  be 
resented  as  a  libel  by  many  patriots,  but  Lady  Blake  has 
at  least  the  courage  of  her  opinions : — 

The  Irish  have  an  undoubted  sympathy  with,  and  liking 
for,  a  disreputable  character  per  se.  A  gentleman  who 
drinks,  swears,  squanders  his  money,  and  allows  himself  to 
be  cheated,  is  usually  a  hero  in  their  eyes.  A  poor  man  who 
is  a  drunkard  and  probably  also  addicted  to  petty 
thieving  is  popular  amongst  them,  whilst  the  surest 
way  for  one  of  the  upper  orders  to  make  himself  disliked  by 
his  compatriots  is  for  bim  to  be  unbendingly  just  and  cir- 
cumspect in  his  dealings,  careless  of  popularity,  and  indiffe- 
rent to  the  opinion  of  braggarts  and  knaves.  The  man  of 
humble  rank,  who  is  honest,  sober,  and  straightforward,  is 
almost  certain  to  be  feared  and  shunned  by  his  fellows. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Countess  of  Cork  preaches  a  long,  rambling  ser- 
mon upon  the  44  Book  of  Proverbs,"  which  she  illustrates 

S references  to  Talleyrand,  Jubilee  Juggins  and  Mrs. 
Mitagu,  and  various  other  contemporary  celebrities. 
Mr.  Theodore  Bent  gives  a  further  instalment  of  his  im- 
pressions of  Mashonaland  and  its  inhabitants,  and  there 
are  further  and  very  interesting  instalments  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  Carlyle,  showing  him  when  he  was 
beginning  to  contemplate  "  Frederick."  There  are  also 
some  letters  of  Mrs.  Carlyle 's,  which  are  vary  bright  and 
vivacious,  and  show  us  the  husband  in  the  throes  of  his 
44  Oliver  Cromwell" 


There  is  a  paper  in  the  Educational  Review  for  April, 
by  Thomas  Bouquillon,  "On  the  Catholic  Controversy 
about  Education,"  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view. 

In  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  Mr.  C.  K» 
Tuckerman  has  a  paper  entitled  "The  London  Times:  a 
Personal  Reminiscence."  Mr.  Tuckerman  was  asked  to 
accept  the  American  correspondence  of  the  London 
Times  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Tuckerman's  paper  is  interesting  because  it  shows 
how  that  correspondent  warned  the  Times  of  the  blunder 
it  was  making  in  supporting  the  South  against  the  North. 
He  was  the  first,  and  was  dismissed  because  he  told  them 
the  truth  too  plainly.  Dr.  Mackay  was  sent  over  to  re- 
place him ;  he  also  was  recalled.  Then  Gelenger  was 
sent  out,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  North 
and  West  were  certain  to  save  the  Union,  but  the  Timet 
would  take  no  notice  of  his  warnings.  It  persisted  in 
supporting  its  own  prejudices  against  the  evidence  of  its 
own  correspondents,  and  it  reaped  the  consequences. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  the  Quarterly 
issued  during  recent  years.  All  its  ten  articles  are 
extremely  interesting  and  the  whole  forms  a  volume 
of  surpassing  interest.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  the 
articles  on  Archbishop  Thomson,  Mrs.  Wards  novel,  and 
on  "  French  Decadence,"  but  at  least  four  other  articles 
would  well  repay  a  more  exhaustive  examination. 

ENGLAND  AND  HSK  NAVY. 

The  article  on  "  Naval  Warfare  and  National  Defence  " 
is  a  very  powerful  enforcement  of  the  necessity  for  a 
navy  of  overwhelming  strength.    The  reviewer  says : — 

Turn  where  we  will  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire, 
we  find  that  it  rests  solely  upon  sea  power.  It  was  sea 
power  that  defeated  the  Armada.  It  was  sea  power  that 
gave  us  the  victory  in  our  long  maritime  struggle  with  the 
Dutch.  It  was  sea  power  that  gave  us  our  colonies  and  our 
commerce.  It  was  sea  power  that  set  bounds  to  the 
ambitions  of  Napoleon,  and  it  must  be  sea  power  that  saves 
England  if  she  ever  is  again  in  conflict  with  an  enemy 
capable  of  disputing  her  position  at  sea.  The  integrity  of 
the  British  Empire  can  only  be  seriously  menaced  by  a 
Power  which  can  vanquish  us  at  sea. 

After  passing  in  review  the  lessons  of  the  recent  naval 
manoeuvres,  and  declaring  that  the  army  should  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  aid  and  auxiliary  to  the  navy,  the 
reviewer  maintains  that  the  one  broad  lesson  from  the 
whole  survey  is  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  superior 
naval  force  : — 

In  sum,  a  power  which,  like  England,  relies  and  must  rely 
on  naval  defence  for  its  security,  and  make  that  defence  an 
active  one,  must  regard  its  maritime  frontiers  in  time  of  war 
as  being  conterminous  with  the  territorial  waters  of  its 
adversary.  What  it  requires  for  this  purpose  is  a  navy  so 
strong  as  to  be  incapable  of  losing  the  strategical  command 
of  the  sea,  except  through  inconceivable  treachery  or 
through  professional  incapacity  equally  inconceivable. 

A  VINDICATION  OF  MOHAMMED. 

The  review  of  Syed  Ameer  Ali's  "  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Mohammed  "  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  apology  for  Islam 
which  has  appeared  in  recent  years.  The  reviewer  says : — 

Assuredly,  Mohammed,  if  judged  by  the  ethical  standard 
prevailing  in  his  age  and  country,  was  no  libertine,  no  man 
of  blood.  As  assuredly  he  wrought  a  great  work  in  elevating 
that  standard,  both  as  to  the  relations  of  man  with  woman, 
and  as  to  the  relations  of  man  with  man.  The  movement 
which  he  initiated  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  demo- 
cratic. 

Considered  as  a  reforming  movement  in  Arabia,  Islam 
represents  an  advance  in  religious  thought,  and  even 
now  the  reviewer  says : — 

We  are  far  from  denying  that,  taking  Islam  as  it  is,  there 
may  still  lie  before  it  centuries  of  fruitful  activity  in 
idealising  life,  and  in  strengthening  the  sacred  claims  of 
duty,  among  the  populations  which  now  profess  it;  in 
expelling  from  many  dark  places  of  the  earth,  which  shall 
embrace  it,  barbarous  and  impure  fetichism  ;  and  in  training 
millions  of  its  converts  to  better  things  by  its  doctrines  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come. 

The  one  indefeasible  blot  on  Mohammedism,  which  no 
skill  of  advocacy  can  efface,  is  the  degradation  which  is 
enforced  upon  women.  Although  it  is  true  that 
Mohammed  curbed  the  unlimited  licence  existing  in 
Arabia,  his  partial  reform  has  been  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  vindication  of  woman's  personality. 

LONDON  IN  THE  FAST. 

The  article  on  "  London  in  the  Past 11  is  one  which 
should  be  read  by  every  teacher  in  the  London  Board 
Schools,  as  it  will  do  much  towards  familiarising  the 


present  generation  with  the  more  interesting  features  of 
the  city  in  which  they  live.  I  have  only  room  to  quote  one 
practical  suggestion,  which  I  hope  will  lead  to  action  being 
taken,  if  not  by  the  society  in  question,  then  by  the  London 
County  Council.  A  small  committee  of  the  Council  might 
well  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  marking  conspicuously, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  constituents,  all  the  more  notable 
landmarks  in  the  London  which  they  govern : — 

There  is  in  London  a  society  that,  with  reverential  public 
spirit,  undertakes  to  label  houses  that  have  been  inhabited 
by  persons  of  celebrity  ;  and  much  is  due  to  them  for  what 
they  have  accomplished.  Yet  a  great  extension  of  their 
efforts  might  be  made,  and  its  officers  might  find  ten  times 
as  many  houses  as  they  have  already  indicated  that  are 
worthy  of  authoritative  recognition.  The  medallions  give 
the  date  of  birth  and  death  of  each  celebrity,  but  do  not  say 
how  long,  and  when,  they  lived  in  each  marked  house,  nor 
vet  in  which  apartment.  This  more  perfect  information  is, 
however,  of  peculiar  interest. 

SNAKES. 

The  article  on  snakes  is  full  of  good  stories  concerning 
these  creatures,  who  are  said  to  kill  every  year  twenty 
thousand  persons  in  India  alone,  that  is  to  say,  year  in 
and  year  out, ^nearly  seventy  persons  die  daily  from  snake 
bite  in  one  Asiatic  country  alone.  This  is  a  mortality 
enormously  exceeding  the  average  death  rate  due  to  war 
in  the  whole  world.  With  the  exception  of  Australia, 
the  majority  of  the  snakes  are  not  poisonous.  The  odds 
are  very  heavy  if  you  come  upon  a  serpent  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  that  it  is  harmless,  but  in  Australia  the 
odds  are  all  the  other  way.  There  are  a  great  many 
interesting  facts  concerning  snakes  and  the  way  in  which 
they  live.  There  are  some  capital  stories  of  rattlesnakes 
and  cobras,  and  a  curious  account  of  an  egg-eating  serpent 
which  has  no  teeth  in  its  mouth,  where  they  might  cause 
the  contents  of  the  egg  to  escape  through  its  fleshless 
lips ;  so  the  teeth  are  transferred  to  the  interior  of  the 
gullet,  where  they  can  chip  their  egg  without  any  danger 
of  spilling  its  contents.  There  is  also  a  good  story  told 
concerning  one  rattlesnake-hunter,  who  tied  his  powder- 
horn  to  the  tail  of  a  rattlesnake,  with  a  slow  fuse,  and 
sent  it  into  a  cave  which  swarmed  with  these  reptiles. 
After  awhile  the  explosion  took  place,  r.nd  the  cave  was 
cleared  of  its  occupants. 

STATE  PENSIONS  FOB  OLD  AGE. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  condemns  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  based  on  Govern- 
ment tables,  and  generally  opposes  all  systems  of  state- 
aided  pensions.  The  reviewer  would  rely  entirely  upon 
the  Friendly  Societies,  and  in  reply  to  the  accusation  that 
many  of  those  societies  are  practically  bankrupt,  he  makes 
the  following  suggestion  : — 

There  is  now  no  reason  whatever  why  all  registering 
societies  should  not  become  normally  and  faultlessly  sound. 
We  would  empower  the  Chief  Registrar  to  give  the  fullest 
publicity  to  the  financial  condition  of  persistently  unsound 
societies.  Time,  of  course,  should  be  given  to  an  unsound 
society  to  make  such  revision  of  its  scale  of  payments,  and 
its  rules,  as  would  place  it  in  a  solvent  position.  If  it  failed 
to  do  this,  warnings  should  be  posted  up  at  Government  and 
municipal  offices.  Power  should  also  be  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  take  over  the  affairs  of  any  society  found  to  be 
financially  insecure,  and  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  for 
the  investors.  Thus  pressed,  unsound  societies  would  soon 
set  their  houses  in  order,  and  only  the  best  would  survive. 

Unfortunately  the  Friendly  Societies  would  be  as  much 
up  in  arms  against  this  proposal  as  against  any  of  the 
schemes  which  he  condemns.  The  reviewer  should  dis- 
cuss with  Canon  Blackley  what  chance  there  is  of  his 
proposals  being  accepted. 
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THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

The  April  number  of  this  Review  is  positively  inter- 
nes ting.  Sometimes  the  articles  in  the  Historical  are 
simply  impossible  for  the  ordinary  reader.  Nearly  all 
the  articles  in  this  number  are  readable  by  the  man  in 
the  street.  The  first  is  an  original  speculation  by  William 
Roos  on  the  part  played  by  the  Swedes  in  the  Viking 
expeditions.   Mr.  Roos  says  : — 

The  independent  and  extensive  operations  of  Swedes  in 
the  west  stand  affirmed  by  Continental  chroniclers  as  well  as 
by  sagas,  by  their  reputation  as  the  earliest  and  greatest  of 
eastern  sea-rovers,  by  their  possession  of  the  chief  viking 
resort  on  the  Scandinavian  side  of  the  North  Sea,  and  by 
their  wars  and  conquests,  which  serve  to  inaugurate  the 
western  Viking  age. 

Rolf  was  a  Swede,  and  what  were  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Charles  XII.  but  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Vikings  ? 

Professor  M&itland  discusses  what  Henry  II.  proposed 
to  do  with  priests  who  committed  crimes.  He  maintains 
that  Henry  did  not  propose  that  an  accused  clerk  should 
be  tried  in  the  lay  court;  he  was  to  be  tried  in  a  Canonical 
Court  by  the  law  of  the  church.  But  the  criminous  cleric, 
being  degraded  by  the  Canonical  Court,  lost  the  benefit 
of  clergy  and  became  subject  to  the  civil  power.  Such 
«t  least  was  Henry's  contention,  against  which  Becket 
protested  so  vehemently. 

There  is  a  well- written  aocount  of  the  famous  siege  of 
Belgrade  and  its  hero  John  Hunyady,  of  whom  Mr.  R. 
Nisbet  Bain  says  : — 

Of  the  famous  John  Hunyady,  for  six  years  regent  and  all 
bis  life  long  the  indefatigable  defender  of  his  country,  it  is 
the  simple  truth  to  say  that  he  was  an  ideal  hero,  a  consum- 
mate captain,  the  purest  of  politicians,  the  humblest  of 
Christians,  and  the  noblest  of  men. 

Dr.  Jeseop  deals  out  hard  measure  to  Mr.  Froude  for 
his  "  Catherine  of  Arragon."   He  says : — 

More  than  thirty  years  of  argument  and  criticism,  of 
evidence  the  most  irresistible  and  convincing  to  all  cultured 
intellects  except  his  owa,  of  new  light  coming  from  the  right 
hand  and  the  left,  of  documentary  proof  accumulated  from 
the  archives  of  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  and  pointing 
-all  to  the  same  conclusions,  have  been  wasted  upon  him. 
He  stands  with  his  back  to  the  wall — a  modern  Athcmasius 
-contra  mundum,  with  the  important  difference  that  Athan- 
a8ius  was  presumably  right  and  Mr.  Froude  is  demonstrably 
wrong. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Review,  however, 
is  the  account  taken  from  Spanish  sources  of  England  as 
it  appeared  to  the  Spaniards  who  came  over  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Philip  and  Mary.    Major  Martin  Hume  says : — 

The  country  itself  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  visitors : 
the  books  of  chivf  lry,  we  are  told,  have  only  stated  half  the 
-truth.  The  palaces,  rich  and  splendid  with  the  unhallowed 
spoils  of  the  monasteries ;  the  flowery  vales,  gushing  foun- 
tains, enchanted  woods,  and  lovely  houses  far  exceed  even 
the  descriptions  in  "  Amadis." 

Unfortunately  this  lovely  country,  with  its  palaces,  the 
least  of  which  was  infinitely  larger  and  certainly  better 
than  the  Alcazar  of  Madrid,  had  a  very  unlovely  people, 
whose  only  pleasure  was  gluttony. 

The  ordinary  [daily?]  consumption  of  the  palace  is  100 
*heep  (which  are  very  large  and  fat),  twelve  large  oxen, 
eighteen  calves,  besides  game,  poultry,  venison,  wild  boar,  and 
a  great  number  of  rabbits.  Of  beer  there  is  no  end,  and  they 
drink  as  much  as  would  fill  the  river  at  Valladolid. 

Gluttony,  however,  was  the  least  of  their  evil  charac- 
teristics : — 

God  help  us,  writes  one  rueful  Spaniard,  for  these  barbar- 
ous, heretical  people  make  no  account  of  soul  and  conscience  ; 
-disobey  God,  disregard  the  saints,  and  think  nothing  of  the 


Pope,  who  they  say  is  only  a  man  like  themselves,  and  can 
have  no  direct  dominion  over  them.  The  only  Pope  they 
recognise  is  their  sovereign.  These  English  are  the  most 
ungrateful  people  in  the  world,  and  hate  the  Spaniards  worse 
than  the  devil,  as  they  readily  show,  for  they  rob  us  in  the 
town  itself,  and  not  a  soul  dares  to  venture  two  miles  on  the 
road  without  being  robbed.  There  is  no  justice  for  us.  We 
are  ordered  by  the  king  to  avoid  disputes  and  put  up  w?th 
everything  whilst  we  are  here,  enduring  all  their  attacks  in 
silence.   They  therefore  despise  us  and  treat  us  badly. 

This  paper  gives  us  a  singularly  vivid  picture  of 
England  on  the  eve  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  QUARTERLY. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  this  number  is  that  on 
George  Osborn,  but  it  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  aocount 
of  Dr.  Bunting.  No  one  who  knows  the  inner  history  of 
the  late  County  Council  election  will  deny  that  the 
Buntings,  and  their  related  families  of  the  Lidgetts  and 
the  MacDougalls,  had  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  the 
triumph  of  the  democratic  party  than  any  other  single 
family  in  London.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  read 
that  Jabez  Bunting,  the  founder  of  the  clan,  was  the 
author  of  the  famous  dictum  that  "Methodism  is  as 
much  opposed  to  democracy  as  to  sin  !  " 

By  just  as  much  as  Jabez  Bunting  was  inferior  to  John 
Wesley,  George  Osborn  was  inferior  to  Bunting.  A  disciple 
of  the  Bunting  School,  he  was  yet  in  no  sense  a  Progressive. 
His  life-motto  appears  to  have  been  a  sentence  from  the  Form 
of  Discipline  of  1797, "  Do  not  mend  our  Rules  but  keep  them, 
and  that  for  conscience  sake." 

It  was  well  he  passed  away  before  the  recent  Pro- 
gressive victories.  Another  interesting  article  is  that  on 
the  "Life  of  the  late  Joseph  Parker,"  who  boxed  the 
compass  from  Atheism  to  Revivalism.  Mr.  John  Foster 
describes  "James  Hinton  as  a  Modern  Seer,"  and 
Mr.  A.  Carmen  pleads  for  a  return  to  Moses  as  the  only 
way  of  restoring  the  authority  of  the  Gospel— Moses,  that 
is,  interpreted  by  Henry  George  :— 

The  greatest  Monte  Carlo  of  Earth— gambling  in  real 
estate — was  never  in  madder  frenzy  than  now.  Private 
property  in  land  is  admittedly  the  mother  of  all  other 
monopolies.  Away  back  in  the  wilderness  Moses  told  of  a 
remedy ;  but  the  Moses  of  to-day— the  church  militant— has 
lost  the  chart,  and  has  nowhere  to  lead  the  people.  What 
wonder  that  the  golden  calf  of  infidel  socialism  is  worshipped, 
and  that  the  modern  Moses,  so  long  dumb,  is  forgotten. 


Rapid  Transit  in  Cities. 
There  is  a  very  valuable  article  in  Scribner  for 
May  on  "  Rapid  Transit  in  Cities,"  which  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  London  County 
Council,  which  is  engaged  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject. The  conclusion  of  this  paper  is  that  in  America  a 
man  can  get  from  eight  to  ten  miles  from  the  crowded 
parts  of  the  city  to  the  open  and  rural  districts  for 
twopence  halfpenny,  whereas  in  European  cities  it  costs 
him  more  than  twice  as  much  in  actual  cash.  The  result 
is  overcrowding  and  congestion  in  Europe,  which  contrasts 
very  much  with  the  widely-spread  suburban  growth  of 
American  cities.  The  average  distance  travelled  in 
Berlin  by  each  traveller  is  1*9  miles,  while  in  Boston  and 
New  York  the  average  distance  is  4  3  miles.  In  Boston 
each  inhabitant  makes  an  average  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  journeys  per  annum,  in  Berlin  one  hundred 
and  four,  in  Paris  one  hundred  and  thirty,  in  London  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six.  The  article  is  illustrated  with 
maps  of  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  and  Boston.  In  the 
next  number  there  will  be  maps  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  In  these  two  cities  the  area  of  the  map  district 
must  stretch  ten  milos  wide  by  sixteen  miles  long. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

This  best  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  on  "  The 
Ice  Age."  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  rest  of  the  contents 
of  the  Review  are  varied  and  interesting. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Semitic  religions  deals 
somewhat  severely  with  Professor  Robertson  Smith's 
latest  book.    He  says  : — 

The  word  totem  includes  our  author's  conception  of  the 
origin  of  Semitic  religion.  Under  the  word  taboo  may  be 
grouped  his  ideas  as  to  religious  rites ;  while  the  matriarchate 
sums  up  his  views  as  to  the  earliest  social  conditions  of  the 
race. 

He  deals  with  each  of  these  subjects  separately,  and 
then  concludes  as  follows  : — 

It  is  to  the  Semitic  race  that  we  owe  the  noblest  thought, 
and  the  most  inspired  teaching,  that  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  one  race.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  without  better  cause  being  shown  than  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  works  above  considered,  to  accept  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  literature  proceeded  from  a  polyandrous  race, 
worshipping  savage  beasts,  and  conceiving  for  itself  no 
higher  than  a  bestial  origin. 

The  third  instalment  of  General  Marbot's  Memoirs  is  as 
interesting  as  all  the  other  articles  which  are  made  up  of 
extracts  from  this  vivacious  journal.  Another  article, 
also  dealing  with  the  revolutionary  period,  but  from  a 
very  different  point  of  view,  is  that  devoted  to  the  remi- 
niscence of  John  Louis  Mallet,  son  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  and 
the  father  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet  There  is  a  good  natural 
history  paper  on  the  beasts  and  reptiles  of  India,  and  an 
appreciative  notice  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  explorations. 
The  political  articles  are  devoted  to  denouncing  the  pro- 
gressive policy  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  way  in  which  the  Moderates  might 
have  prevented  the  disaster  which  overwhelmed  them, 
the  gist  of  which  is  that  the  Moderates  could  not  get 
good  candidates.  The  reviewer's  conclusv  1  that  the 
only  remedy  for  this  is  to  introduce  party  considerations 
into  municipal  politics  is  too  absurd  for  printing.  Any 
one  who  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  recent  election 
knows  that  the  Moderates  fought  the  whole  of  the  contest 
solely  on  party  lines,  and  it  was  this  which  rendered 
their  utter  failure  to  procure  respectable  candidates  so 
very  conspicuous,  and  which  was  of  good  augury  for  the 
Liberals  at  the  coming  General  Election.  The  article  on 
travels  in  Tibet  mentions  a  very  curious  result  of  the 
belief  in  ghosts,  where  it  is  held  as  a  grim  reality.  In 
Tibet - 

The  superstition  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  can,  if  they 
will,  haunt  the  living,  drives  their  hardened  natures  to  gain 
by  the  exercise  of  cruelty  the  promise  of  the  dying  that  they 
will  not  return  to  earth.  As  death  approaches,  the  dying 
person  is  asked,  "  Will  you  come  back,  or  will  you  not?"  If 
he  replies  that  he  will,  they  pull  a  leather  bag  over  his  head 
and  smother  him ;  if  he  says  he  will  not,  he  is  allowed  to  die 
in  peace. 

The  last  article  in  the  Revietc  is  entitled,  "  What  will 
he  do  with  it  V  and  is  a  speculation  as  to  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone will  do  with  power  when  he  returns  to  office.  The 
reviewer  thinks  that  no  one  knows,  least  of  all  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 
Thb  Bishop  of  Salford  writes  his  last  article  on 
"  England's  Devotion  to  Saint  Peter  during  a  Thousand 
Years."  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of  Peter's 
pence.  He  calculates  that  the  Pope  used  to  receive  in  the 
thirteenth  century  £200  a  year  from  England,  whi?h  was 
equivalent  to  about  £6,000  of  our  money.  When  Peter's 


Pence  was  revived  in  1859,  the  diocese  of  Dublin  alone 
contributed  over  £16,000.  Canon  Howlett,  discussing 
the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  sums  up  complacently  in 
favour  of  its  Mosaic  authorship  as  follows  : — 

Moses,  therefore,  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  compo- 
sition of  that  work,  like  the  other  historical  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  he  made  use  of  written  sources ;  freely 
admitting  into  his  pages,  perhaps,  extracts  from  a  previously 
existing  history  of  the  early  days  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  desert ;  but  stamping  it  all  with  the 
impress  of  his  own  mind  ;  altering  and  supplementing  it  as 
he  thought  fit,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  conformity  with  fact,  and 
to  accomplish  the  great  work  imposed  on  him  by  God. 

Mr.  Peacock,  writing  on  "  Protestantism  in  England,'' 
chiefly  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  deals  somewhat  roughly 
with  the  pet  theory  of  the  High  Churchmen.  He  says 
that  there  were  no  Anglicans  worth  speaking  of  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  there  were  no  doubt  High  Church- 
men among  the  clergy,  but  Mr.  Peacock  asserts  that  those 
who  have  studied  the  enormous  pamphlet  literature  of 
the  time  find  very  few  traces  of  a  High  Church  party 
among  the  laity.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Strappini  discourses 
vigorously  against  Theosophy,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
Theosophists  have  not  yet  developed  the  humanitarian 
services  which  characterise  the  Christian  Church  : — 

To  my  own  western  mind,  the  devoted  care  of  the  sick,, 
the  aged,  and  the  fallen,  the  gentle  virtues  of  humility  and 
self-f  orgetf  ulness  actually  practised  under  Christian  teaching, 
appeal  with  more  argumentative  force  than  all  the  state- 
ments made  on  behalf  of  that  curious  mosaic  of  philosophic 
uncertainties  and  Egyptian  Hall  marvels,  decked  out  with 
tinsel  arrangements  of  cheap  learning  which  the  Theosophical 
Society  puts  forth  as  a  rational,  a  logical,  and  a  persuasive 
exposition  of  Theosophy  and  its  Evidences. 

The  Rev.  W.  Lockbart  has  an  interesting  but  brief 
account  of  Cardinal  Manning  in  the  old  days,  which  is  a 
very  welcome  contrast  to  the  lengthy  paper  of  Mr.  E. 
Purcell,  which  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 


THE  ASIATIC  QUARTERLY. 

The  Asiatic  Quarterly  is  now  becoming  an  illustrated: 
journal,  which  still  further  diversifies  its  very  varied  con- 
tents. Those  who  wish  to  see  what  a  Turk  can  say  as  to 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
during  the  reign  of  the  present  Sultan,  will  find  it  in 
the  article  of  Ibrahim  Hakki  Bey.  Western  readers  will, 
however,  hesitate  before  accepting  the  organising  of  the 
Kurdish  cavalry  as  a  sign  of  progress.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  paper  in  the  magazine  is  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner's  ac- 
count of  the  "  Legends,  Songs,  and  Customs  of  Dardistan." 
These  old  legends  and  fairy  stories  are  always  inte- 
resting wherever  they  come  from,  far  or  near.  There 
is  a  very  curious  article  by  Pundit  Janardhan  in  which 
he  maintains  that  the  present  fashionable  doctrine  of  the 
propagation  of  disease  by  microbes  has  long  been  known 
to  the  East,  and  he  illustrates  this  by  extracts  from 
Sanscrit  medical  works.  There  is  a  long  account  given  of 
some  two  hundred  artificial  caves  in  Japan.  They  were  first 
made  use  of  as  dwellings  long  before  the  Christian  erar 
and  afterwards  were  used  as  burial  places.  Mr.  C.  D. 
Collett  suggests  that  the  best  way  of  settling  the  New- 
foundland difficulty  would  be  for  England  to  give 
bounties  pro  tern,  to  the  Newfoundland  fishers.  But  it 
is  much  easier  to  give  bounties  than  to  take  them  off 
when  the  occasion  may  seem  to  have  passed.  There  is  a 
paper  on  Dr.  SchUemann,  and  Miss  L.  N.  Badenoch  has 
a  paper  on  Hawaii.  The  other  articles  are  rather  too 
learned  for  notice  in  a  popular  periodical  like  ours.  The- 
summary  of  events  Indian  and  colonial  is  full  of  interest* 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Thb  two  most  important  articles,  those  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons  and  Madame  Adam,  are  noticed  elsewhere.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  North  American 
is  found,  not  among  the  articles,  but  in  the  "  Notes  and 
Ck>mments.M 

FROST  jtS  A  CUBS  OF  FEVER. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  writing  on  the  frost  cure,  main- 
tains that  if  only  people  would  sleep  close  to  a  wide  open 
window,  inhaling  large  draughts  of  night  air,  they  would 
get  rid  of  indigestion  and  save  themselves  the  cost  of 
trips  to  Norway  and  other  highland  countries.  A  Spanish 
physician  at  Santiago  has  recently  discovered  that  he  can 
cure  yellow  fever  by  lining  the  patient's  bedroom  with 
ice.  To  cure  consumption,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
sending  patients  to  the  upper  Adirondacs,  where  the 
temperature  in  October  sinks  to  sixteen  degrees  below 
zero,  and  all  fires  are  forbidden  at  night.  The  Nor- 
wegians and  Icelanders  have  the  most  complete  exemp- 
tion from  consumption  of  any  race  of  mankind.  Dr. 
Oswald  maintains  that  frost  is  death  to  microbes,  and  if 
you  want  to  be  healthy  you  must  be  well  starved. 

A  SOUTHERNER  ON  THE  NEGRO  QUESTION. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  gives  us  the  Southern  Whites 
view  of  the  negro.  He  brings  into  strong  relief  the  fact 
that  when  the  negro  has  had  every  chance  he  has  never 
developed  anything  worth  looking  at.  Not  only  in 
Haiti  and  Liberia  have  they  gone  utterly  to  destruction 
when  they  have  been  left  to  themselves,  but  in  the 
Northern  States  and  the  British  Colonies,  where  they 
have  had  a  free  field  and  no  slavery,  they  have  never 
risen  above  the  level  of  waiters  and  barbers.  In  the 
Southern  States  they  have  had  the  government  in  their 
own  hands  for  a  time,  with  the  result  of  making  corruption 
universal.  In  industry  they  are  losing  ground  as  me- 
chanics, and  have  improved  nowhere.  The  only  hope  for 
the  negro  is  to  get  politics  out  of  him  by  depriving  him 
of  his  vote  and  then  to  get  the  negro  out  of  the  United 
States  by  letting  him  die  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Slavery  to  the  negro  was  salvation,  but  no  power  could 
compel  the  South  to  have  it  back.  As  the  negro  is  of 
the  same  opinion  that  need  not  be  discussed.  The  great 
hope  of  America  is  evidently  in  the  extinction  of  the 
coloured  race  by  natural  causes,  and  this,  as  seen  in  an 
article  in  the  Arena  for  April,  is  by  no  means  out  of 
the  pale  of  practical  politics. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  RECIPROCITY. 

The  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  writing  on  reciprocity 
and  the  farmer,  maintains  that  the  attempt  to  force 
American  trade  on  the  South  American  colonies  by  means 
of  reciprocity  treaties  has  been  a  dead  failure.  He 
says  : — 

The  United  Kingdom  buys  from  Latin  America  eighty- 
nine  millions  ;  she  sells  there  one  hundred  and  seventy- seven 
millions,  exporting  two  for  one  without  making  a  threat  or 
paying  a  dollar  of  bounty.  We  bay  from  the  same  countries 
two  hundred  and  seven  millions,  and  sell  them  ninety  mil- 
lions ;  more  than  two  to  one  against  us,  and  then  when  we 
enter  the  field  to  buy  and  threaten  our  way  into  these 
markets  from  which  we  have  excluded  ourselves  by  our  own 
laws,  we  boast  that  no  nation  can  tax  its  own  people  to  pay 
bounties  to  foreign  nations  except  one  that  has  such  laws  as 
we  have.   Certainly  not. 

FLEAS  FOR  IMMIGRATION. 

The  Hon.  John  B.  Weber,  the  United  States'  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  protests  against  the  theory 
that  the  time  has  come  for  seriously  restricting  immigra- 


tion. There  are  evils,  no  doubt,  connected  with  it  he 
says,  but  Congress  will  hardly  amputate  the  foot  to  get 
rid  of  the  corn.  There  is  no  danger  that  America  is 
going  to  be  overridden  by  foreign  emigrants.  The  State 
could  do  without  the  men,  but  it  could  not  do  without 
the  women,  and  America  will  not  continue  to  receive  the 
women  if  she  rejects  the  men.    He  says  : — 

We  cannot  have  the  women  without  the  men,  and  before 
shutting  off  the  most  desirable  we  had  better  consider  where 
the  future  supply  is  to  come  from.  Natural  increase  will  not 
furnish  it,  for  Americans  do  not  raise  families,  and  such  is 
the  remarkable  influence  of  association,  such  the  powerful 
effect  of  contact  with  American  civilisation,  that  foreigners 
soon  learn  that  it  is  not  the  proper  thing  to  be  bothered  with 
children.  This  is  an  evil  destructive  both  of  morals  and 
health,  at.  i  attention  to  it  would  have  been  forced  upon  us 
long  before  this  had  it  not  been  for  the  new  blood  that  makes 
up  the  loss. 

Charles  Stewart  Smith,  President  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  thinks  that  the  existing  law 
properly  enforced,  and  amended  by  the  stipulation  that 
every  emigrant  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  his 
native  language,  would  so  nice  to  rid  America  of  the  evils 
arising  from  foreign  immigration. 

THE  THEATRE  IN  THE  STATES. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Crane,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Modern 
Cart  of  Thespis,"  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  American  theatre  is  supplied  by  travelling  com- 
panies. There  are  in  the  United  States  from  2,500  to 
2,800  theatres  and  opera  houses.  Very  few  towns  have 
a  stock  company  which  can  satisfy  an  audience  for  the 
season  of  forty  weeks,  from  September  to  June.  Ameri- 
can stars  are  always  on  the  rail.  At  all  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  railway  trains  are  carrying  companies  of 
actors  from  one  town  to  another.  The  provincial  au- 
diences are  more  cultivated  and  more  critical  than  the 
audiences  of  the  great  cities.  Mr.  Crane  says  that  stock 
companies  »»J1  be  for  a  long  time  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  travelling  companies  will  become 
more  solidified.  The  public  will  continue  to  demand 
stars  and  renowned  plays. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Mexican  Minister  maintains  that  the  free  zone  in 
Mexico  should  net  be  regarded  as  an  arrangement  hostile 
to  the  United  States.  The  Governor  of  Michigan  defends 
the  alteration  which  has  been  made  in  the  choice  of 
presidential  electors  by  his  State.  Mr.  Henry  Clews  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  Money  and  Usury  in  a  paper  in 
which  he  ridicules  the  archaic  law  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  makes  it  criminal  to  lend  money  above  seven 
per  cent;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  an  outline  and  the 
particulars  of  the  Olympian  Religion.  In  the  "  Notes  and 
Comments/'  Mr.  Copeland  ridicules  the  nonsense  of  those 
persons  who  speak  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  the  same 
breath  with  George  Eliot.  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  urges  the 
necessity  of  regarding  all  Russians  and  Russian  goods  as 
suspects,  saying  that  a  recent  party  of  Russian  emigrants 
brought  one  hundred  and  thirty  cases  of  typhus  fever  to 
New  York.  Another  writer,  under  the  title  of  44  A  Phase 
of  Practical  Philanthropy,"  describes  the  work  of  Toynbee 
Hall  once  more,  and  how  the  settlements  are  spreading 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 


In  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  there  is  a  copious  re- 
view of  Weiss'  **  History  of  Jewish  Tradition,1'  which 
contains  much  matter  not  usually  accessible.  Another 
article  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly,  which  is  of  more  present- 
day  interest,  is  a  carefully  written  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Morocco 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  April  is  a  good  number.  Mr.  Free- 
man's article,  entitled  "A  Review  of  my  Opinions,"  is 
noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  BURIAL  MONOPOLY  OP  PABIS. 

Mr.  Edmund  R.  Spearman  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Parisians  manage  to  bury  their 
dead.    He  says  : — 

One  of  the  largest,  best  managed,  and  most  profitable 
industries  in  Paris  is  that  of  the  Pompe*  Funebres,  the 
gigantic  monopoly  which  alone  has  the  privilege  of  trans- 
porting the  dead  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  funeral 
style,  ft  possesses  undertakers'  material  to  the  value  of 
over  few  millions  of  francs,  does  some  six  millions  a  year  of 
business,  and  turns  over  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
this  as  clear  profit  to  its  accredited  owners,  the  church  estab- 
lishment ef  the  city,  after  gratuitously  and  decently  burying 
some  three  out  of  every  five  of  the  dead  as  indigent 
subjects. 

The  P^mpet  Funebret  occupy  two  large  areas,  one  of  about 
twelve  and  three-quarter  acres  and  the  other  about  eleven 
and  three-quarter  acres,  each  having  fronts  on  the  Rue 
Curial  and  the  Rue  d'Aubervilliers.  There  is  also  a  branch 
depot  for  the  south  side  of  the  Seine,  in  the  Avenue  de  Maine, 
of  aboat  two  and  one-half  acres. 

A  proposal  is  being  made  to  deprive  this  profitable 
monopoly  of  its  privileged  possession,  but  there  is  very 
little  likelihood  that  the  attempt  will  succeed. 

THE  SPEECH  OP  MONKEYS. 

Professor  Garner  continues  his  account  of  his  experi- 
ments m  the  investigation  of  monkey  language.  His 
experiments  seem  to  have  convinced  him  that  there  is  a 
very  great  similarity  between  monkeys  and  men.  He  is 
exceedingly  fond  of  his  monkeys.   He  says : — 

Among  the  captives  of  the  simian  race  who  spend  their 
lives  in  iron  prisons  merely  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  man,  I 
have  many  little  friends  who  are  devoted  to  me,  as  I  am  to 
them,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  discern  in  what  in- 
trinsic way  the  love  they  have  for  me  differs  from  human 
love.  I  cannot  see  in  what  respect  it  is  less  divine  than  my 
own  is. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  monkey 
and  the  man  has  been  discovered  by  the  phonograph. 
-Professor  Garner  says  : — 

I  simply  take  a  record  of  a  monkey  laughing,  while  the 
cylinder  is  revolving  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed  I  can 
attain,  and  by  reducing  it  to  a  very  low  rate  I  lengthen  the 
sound-waves  and  lower  the  pitch  to  that  of  human  laughter, 
and  find  them  to  be  identical  in  all  respects  except  volume. 
Then  by  taking  a  record  of  human  laughter  at  a  very  low 
rate  of  speed  and  increasing  it  to  a  very  high  one,  I  simply 
shorten  the  sound-waves  and  raise  the  pitch  to  that  of  the 
monkey,  and  find  that  it  is  identical  except  in  volume.  In 
this  manner  I  have  analysed  the  voice  sounds  of  man  and 
monkey,  and  have  constructed  some  devices  to  imitate  the 
voices  of  monkeys. 

▲  LESSON  FROM  IOWA. 

Governor  John  N.  Irwin  explains  how  Iowa,  so  long 
a  Republican  stronghold,  has  gone  over  to  the  Democrats. 
This  is  due,  he  says,  to  two  things  ;  first,  to  the  ruthless 
manner  in  which  the  Republicans  have  dealt  with  the 
railways,  crippling  railway  expansion,  and  generally 
harassing  the  railway  interest  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
drive  railway  men  into  the  arms  of  the  Democrats.  That 
is  the  first  mistake  which  has  cost  the  Republican  party 
the  control  of  a  State  in  which  it  used  to  be  supreme. 
The  second  is  the  revolt  of  the  Germans  against  pro- 
hibition.  The  Governor  says : — 


Prohibition,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  has  been,  in 
practice,  in  the  cities  of  Iowa,  an  utter  and  absurd  failure, 
and  in  most  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  there  has  been 
free  and  unrestrained  sale  of  intoxicants.  These  towns  have 
had  all  the  evils  of  the  traffic  without  the  power  to  throw 
around  it  any  efficient  restrictions.  * 

CAN  ASIATIC  TURKEY  BE  GERMANISED? 

Professor  Geffcken,  writing  on  "  Germans  as  Emigrants 
and  Colonists, "explains  the  growth  of  the  German  colonial 
movement,  and  after  pointing  out  that  none  of  the 
German  colonies  are  worth  a  straw  as  fields  of  emigration, 
suggests  that  Asiatic  Turkey  is  the  true  field  for  the  New 
Germany.    Professor  Geffcken  says  : — 

Neither  Servia  nor  Bulgaria  would  like  extensive  German 
settlements.  It  is  different  with  Anatolia  and  Babylonia, 
once  the  richest  of  countries,  but  laid  waste  by  Turkish  mis- 
government.  These  sparsely-peopled  countries  of  immense 
extensions  would  offer  a  most  favourable  field  for  German 
emigration.  They  are  not  too  hot  for  European  labourers, 
and  their  ancient  fertility  might  easily  be  re-established  by 
reviving  the  system  of  irrigation,  of  which  Herodotus  gives 
evidence.  The  probability  of  success  is  shown  by  the  German 
Templar  Colony  in  Palestine,  which  by  its  prosperity  forms  a 
flourishing  oasis.  Elaborate  plans  for  such  colonisation  have 
been  published  by  an  engineer,  Pressel,  for  Anatolia,  and  by 
Dr.  Sprenger  for  Babylonia,  which  show  that  millions  of 
German  emigrants  may  find  room  there  for  founding  a  new 
Germany. 

HOW  TO  LEARN  LANGUAGES. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  discussing  the  learning  of  lan- 
guages, says  he  only  knows  one  person  who  can  speak 
both  French  and  English  with  equal  perfection  and 
accuracy.  He  makes  the  following  suggestion  as  to  the 
learning  of  languages,  which  coincides  very  closely  with 
those  in  the  book  noticed  elsewhere : — 

We  may  also  fasten  expression  to  action  by  constantly  say- 
ing to  ourselves,  in  the  foreign  language,  what  we  have  just 
done  or  what  we  are  going  to  do.  It  is  good  to  keep  a  diary 
in  the  language  we  have  to  learn.  In  a  word,  if  we  desire 
to  assimilate  a  language,  we  must  make  it  part  of  our  life, 
and  in  most  cases  this  is  done  only  with  the  native  tongue. 
The  degree  of  assimilation  may  be  tested  by  the  question : 
Do  you  ever  find  yourself  using  the  foreign  language  involun- 
tarily ?  Do  you  think  in  it,  or  dream  in  it,  or  write  in  it 
involuntarily  ?  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  who  is  of  Italian  origin, 
writes  English  well,  but  says  that  he  always  thinks  in  Italian ; 
in  such  a  case  English  may  be  well  known,  but  it  is  not 
completely  assimilated. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  three  political  articles  under  the  title  of  the 
Crisis  of  the  Democratic  Party.  "A  Campaign  for  a 
Principle,"  in  which  the  Hon.  William  Wilson  implores 
the  Free  Silver  men  not  to  destroy  the  chances  of  the 
Democratic  Party  by  insisting  on  substituting  Free  Silver 
for  Free  Trade  at  the  next  presidential  contest.  The 
other  articles  describe  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of 
Governor  Hill.  Matthew  Hale  describes  how  he  suc- 
ceeded in  packing  the  New  York  Senate  with  illegally 
elected  senators,  while  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Coudert  explains 
and  defends  the  Democratic  revolt  in  New  York.  The 
only  other  article  to  be  noticed  is  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris's, 
on  the  anthracite  of  the  United  States,  and  its  distri- 
bution.  He  says : — 

On  the  whole  it  may  not  be  going  too  far  to  suppose  that 
improved  methods  of  mining  and  of  preparing  the  coal,  and 
the  increased  utilisation  of  the  coal  waste,  may  enable  us  to 
use  as  fuel  one-half  of  the  coal  now  remaining,  so  that  we 
may  assume  that  there  are  still  5,960,700,000  tons  of  anthra- 
cite available  before  the  beds  shall  be  wholly  exhausted. 
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THE  ARENA. 

In  the  Arena  for  April  the  moat  interesting  article  is 
T>y  Mr.  Alfred  Post,  on  the  spread  of  Volapuk  as  the 
universal  language,  which  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  DYING  OUT  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles,  however,  is  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman's  analysis  of  the  recent  census 
returns.  Mr.  Hoffman  is  quite  sure  that  the  negro  diffi- 
culty is  being  solved  by  the  extinction  of  the  negro. 
Liberty  is  a  kind  of  thing  which  does  not  agree  with 
niggers ;  at  least,  such  seems  to  be  the  moral  of  the  census 
returns.  They  are  dying  out  quicker  in  freedom  than 
they  used  to  do  in  slavery.  In  1800  there  were  fifty-four 
negroes  to  every  one  hundred  whites,  now  the  proportion 
of  negroes  has  sunk  to  forty- one.  The  increase  in  the 
mortality  of  the  negro  is  a  very  remarkable  and  star- 
tling fact : — 

The  mortality  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  the  period  1830-45, 
was,  on  an  average  for  the  white  race,  one  death  to  every 
forty-three  living,  and  one  to  every  fifty  living  on  the  part  of 
the  coloured.  For  the  past  ten  years  this  ratio  has  been 
among  the  white  population  one  death  to  every  forty-seven 
living,  and  among  the  coloured,  one  to  every  twenty-two  living, 
showing  a  decrease  of  the  white  mortality  and  an  increase  of 
the  coloured  mortality  of  over  100  per  cent.  The  coloured 
race  is  showing  every  sign  of  an  undermined  constitution,  a 
diseased  manhood  and  womanhood ;  in  short,  all  the  indica- 
tions of  a  race  on  the  road  to  extinction.  Additional  proofs, 
more  convincing  still,  are  furnished  by  separating  the  death 
returns  of  the  two  races  according  to  age  and  sex. 

TWO  CASES  OP  PREMONITIONS. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton  gives  a  brief  account  of  re- 
markable cases,  sent  her  by  Dr.  Anthony,  as  a  parallel  to 
the  prophecy  in  the  Bourke-Marston  family  : — 

In  the  case  of  the  Maratons,  the  prophecy,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Marston,  and  to  be  addressed 
to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  household,  was :  "  Tou  will  die 
first,  then  Nelly,  then  Philip,  and  last  of  all  your  father 
And  it  was  as  literally  fulfilled  as  was  the  one  related  by 
Dr.  Anthony  concerning  the  Maxfields. 

Dr  Anthony's  story  is  as  follows  :  — 

One  day  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  Maxfield,  at  their  home, 
a  few  miles  down  the  bay.  While  waiting  for  the  return 
boat,  the  eldest  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  about  twenty, 
came  out  upon  the  porch,  where  I  was  standing,  and  said 
that  she  wanted  to  tell  me  something,  but  it  appeared  so 
foolish  to  her  that  she  wanted  me  to  say  nothing  about  it  to 
the  family.  She  said  that  she  had  heard  a  voice  say,  dis- 
tinctly :  "  Tou  will  die  first,  then  Harry,  then  father."  She 
was  alone  at  the  time,  and  thought  that  some  one  must  have 
spoken  to  her  from  an  adjoining  room.  She  went  to  the  door, 
looked  in,  saw  no  one,  and  soon  heard  the  words  repeated, 
with  the  addition,  "  And  Dr.  Anthony  will  be  present  in  each 
case." 

Needless  to  say,  the  three  deaths  occurred  exactly  as 
predicted,  and  in  every  case  Dr.  Anthony  was  in  atten- 
dance, although  in  the  last  case  he  was  not  present  at  the 
•exact  moment  of  death. 

THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  St.  Clair,  in  a  paper  entitled 
**  Rational  Views  of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  says  :— 

We  are  induced  to  expect  as  much  variety  in  the  next  life 
as  in  the  present.  The  characters  and  lives  of  men  differ 
endlessly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  classify  them  justly,  as 
simply  black  and  white  without  intermediate  shades.  But  in 
the  world  to  come,  whereof  we  speak,  we  must  suppose  there 
will  be  progress.  Notwithstanding  the  great  striae  upward 
which  the  soul  may  take,  and  the  wider  world  into  which  it 
is  born,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  a  continuity  between 
this  world  and  that,  and  to  believe  that  the  future  is  the 
natural  continuation  and  consequence  of  the  present  out  of 
which  it  grows. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  POPE. 

W.  D.  McCrackan,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Pontifex 
Maximus,"  describes  what  he  saw  of  the  present  Pope  in 
a  great  function  in  St.  Peter's.  Speaking  of  the  face  of 
Leo  the  Thirteenth,  he  says  : — 

It  was  keen  and  intellectual,  even  to  shrewdness,  ever 
watchful  and  nervous,  yet  restrained,  a  face  fit  for  a  scholar, 
a  diplomat,  and  a  fox  ;  at  once  harrowed  and  self-contained, 
anxious  and  full  of  resources,  cast  in  a  conservative  mould, 
and  yet  liberal  beyond  his  environment,  poor  old  god !  He 
was  carried  aloft  in  a  false  position,  a  pathetic  figure,  like  a 
shrivelled  old  woman  at  a  ball.  The  magnificent  blasphemy 
of  this  ceremony  appalled.  Its  audaciiy  made  one  afraid, 
and  yet  it  fascinated  with  the  savage  splendour  of  its  fana- 
ticism. It  was  all  so  purely  pagan,  oriental,  sensuous,  un- 
Christlike. 

THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIALISTS. 

The  Hon.  John  Davis,  in  a  paper  entitled  the  "  Money 
Question/ '  thus  defines  the  duty  of  the  popular  party  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  : — 

We  must  free  the  lands  of  the  country  from  capture  by  the 
purse  of  the  monopolists.  The  homes  of  our  people  and  the 
heritages  of  our  children  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations and  spoliations  of  the  money  power  of  the  world. 
Land  must  not  be  treated  as  a  common  article  of  traffic  in 
the  world's  commerce.  We  must  move  in  the  direction  of 
that  happy  day  when  the  poorest  man  will  have  and  hold  his 
small  home  free  from  the  invasions  of  the  sheriff  and  the 
tax  collector ;  and  when  "  occupation  and  use "  will  be  re- 
cognised as  necessary  ingredients  in  tide  to  land.  We  must 
move  in  the  direction  of  that  just  and  safe  era  of  public  re- 
pose when  neither  the  lands  of  the  country,  nor  the  public 
highways,  nor  any  other  necessity  of  society  will  be  exposed 
to  the  conquests  of  either  the  sword  or  the  purse. 


THE  WELSH  REVIEW. 

The  Welsh  Review,  notwithstanding  the  misadventures 
of  its  editor,  appears  as  usual,  and  is  to  be  continued 
more  illustrated  than  ever.  In  one  of  the  editorial  notes 
it  is  stated  that  the  admirable  portrait  caricatures  which 
have  adorned  its  pages  are  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Wil 
Morgan,  a  Welshman,  who,  however,  this  month  is  hardly 
as  successful  as  in  previous  numbers.  The  first  place 
in  the  Review  is  given  to  the  editor's  father,  Mr.  W. 
Bowen  Rowlands,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  entitled  "  Sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament."  It  is  chiefly  historical,  the  writer's 
object  being  to  show  that  all  existing  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  drink  question  have  failed.  Next 
month  we  are  to  have  the  proposals  by  which  the  writer 
hopes  to  secure  greater  success  in  the  future.  It  is  not, 
he  argues,  restrictive  legislation  in  principle  which  is 
wrong,  but  that  kind  of  legislation  which  has  hitherto 
been  adopted.  Mrs.  Wynford  Philipps  demolishes  Miss 
Orme,  ana  sets  forth  the  case  in  favour  of  the  action  of 
the  Progressive  party  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Federa- 
tion. It  seems  that  there  are  now  thirty-three  Women's 
Liberal  Associations  in  Wales,  and  Mrs.  Philipps  speaks 
very  confidently  upon  their  determination  to  make 
Women's  Suffrage  a  plank  in  the  programme.  Mr. 
Duncan,  M.P.,  discusses  the  payment  of  Members  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  thinks  that  Parliament, 
if  its  Members  were  salaried,  would  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  people  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  now  or 
hitherto.  The  whole  of  the  business  arrangements  of  the 
Review  will  be  in  future  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ranken, 
Ellis  and  Co.  The  editor  begins  a  series  of  articles  on 
"  Studies  of  the  Stage,"  the  chief  point  of  which  is  that 
the  music-halls  are  rapidly  growing  in  popular  favour, 
principally  because  they  give  better  entertainments,  as  a 
whole,  than  a  theatre. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 
Thb  principal  feature  of  interest  in  the  number  for 
April  is  M.  Antoine  Albalab's  article  on  Pierre  Loti, 
which  we  have  noticed  more  at  length  elsewhere.  Prince 
Serge  Wolkonsky  contributes  some  fragmentary  notes  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  psychology  of  art,  associa- 
tion, emotion,  enjoyment,  the  subjectivity  of  beauty,  etc. 

PENAL  LEGISLATION. 

M.  Alexandre  Berard  writes  (under  the  title  of  "La 
Repression  en  Matiere  Penale  ")  on  the  repressive  effect 
of  penal  legislation.  He  dwells  at  great  length  on  the 
leniency  of  French  juries,  and  the  light  sentence  fre- 
quently awarded  of  late  years  for  serious  crimes.  The 
former,  he  says,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  its  reason  in  the 
fact  that— 

Our  penal  legislation  no  longer  corresponds  with  our 
manners;  the  penalties  awarded  by  laws  made  at  a  less 
advanced  epoch  of  our  civilisation  are  of  a  severity  repug- 
nant to  our  gentler  and  more  human  feelings.  The  rigour  of 
the  punishment  which  exactly  corresponded  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  legislator  of  1810,  frightens  the  judge  whose 
business  it  is  to  apply  it  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  judge  is  thus  more  easily  induced  to  admit  extenuating 
circumstances ;  he  frequently  prefers  to  acquit  the  defendant 
rather  than  subject  him  to  a  penalty  which  he  considers  too 
-severe. 

M.  Charles  Laroche's  plea  for  the  French  side  of  the 
Newfoundland  difficulty  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

ENGLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

M.  Paul  Hamelh  discusses  England  and  her  colonies, 
and  appears  to  think  that  the  system  of  responsible 
government  possesses  greater  advantages  over  any  yet 
formulated  plan  of  imperial  federation.  But  it  was, 
perhaps,  inevitable  that  any  article  on  the  subject  just 
now,  should,  sooner  or  later,  lead  up  to  Newfoundland. 
•*  The  fishermen's  quarrel,"  says  Mr.  Hamelh,  "very  soon 
assumed  the  proportions  of  an  international  dispute  with 
a  singularly  wide  range.  What  is  in  the  question  is 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  the  supremacy  of  England 
over  her  colonial  empire.  If  the  opposition  of  a  local 
parliament  is  sufficient  to  annul  a  solemn  treaty,  it  is  all 
over  with  British  dominion.  And  England  has  made  no 
mistake  on  this  point.  When  directly  appealed  to  by 
the  protests  of  France,  the  sovereign  power,  eclipsed  for 
the  moment,  reappeared  in  the  foreground,  and  took  the 
place  of  the  government  of  St.  John's.  A  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration has  been  conducted  by  England  in  the  name  of 
her  colony.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  foreign  politics 
are  in  question  England  at  once  resumes  her  rights. 
Local  autonomy  disappears:  there  is  no  longer  any 
authority  but  one,  whose  seat  is  in  London." 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  SAHARA  RAILWAY. 

M.  G.  de  Wailly  has  given  the  title  of  "L'Afrique 
Obligatoire "  to  a  short  and  pithy  paper  in  which  he 
laments  the  seizure  by  the  English  of  nearly  all  the  avail- 
able waterways  in  that  continent,  so  that  the  French 
Soudan  is  deprived  of  its  legitimate  outlet — the  Niger. 
His  proposed  remedy  is  the  Sahara  Railway  and  the 
gradual  southward  extension  of  the  Algerian  colony  (a 
perfectly  legitimate  conquest  of  the  desert  by  means  of 
artesian  wells  and  improved  husbandry),  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  compact  French  territory  extending  from  the 
Atlas  to  Lake  Tchad. 

THE  CENTURIES. 

In  the  mid-April  number  of  the  Revue  Count  Charles 
de  Mofly,  in  an  interesting  and  suggestive  paper,  ex- 
amines the  popular  idea  that  each  century  corresponds  to 
an  era  of  human  development,  and  has  its  periods  of 
growth,  prosperity,  and  decline.  Experience  shows,  he 
<says,  that  the  notion  is  to  a  certain  extent  founded  on 


fact,  and  he  illustrates  it  at  some  length  by  a  survey  of 
the  last  three  centuries.  The  decline  and  decay  are  not 
absolute— there  is  always  some  residuum  of  positive  good 
to  gain  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  new  century  s 
growth.  Thus  each  age  starts  on  a  somewhat  higher  level 
than  its  predecessor,  and  the  general  confusion  and  break- 
up which  we  see  around  us  need  be  no  cause  of  despair. 
They  are  only  the  dead  leaves  of  this  year  s  growth— 
the  roots  and  seeds  of  the  next  are  safe  in  the  ground. 

LORD  LYTTONS  POEM. 

Lord  Lytton's  posthumous  book,  "  Marah,"  is  re- 
viewed by  an  appreciative  writer  over  the  signature 
"C.  F."  Several  of  the  short  poems  which  compose  it 
are  translated  into  French  prose  ;  but  the  finest,  though 
easy  to  understand  even  for  those  whose  knowledge  <  <i 
English  is  limited,  are  quite  untranslatable.  The  ideas 
are  expressed  in  terms  which  have  no  French  equivaler 
and  even  an  attempt  to  render  them  adequately  woul<! 
necessitate  too  wide  a  departure  from  the  text.  "  Marah  " 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  critic,  the  most  homogeneous 
work  produced  by  Lord  Lytton.  The  inspiration  keeps  at 
a  constant  level,  and  there  is  no  failure  in  the  interest. 

OTHER  LETTERS. 

M.  Fritz  de  Zepelin,  apparently  a  young  Danish 
writer,  gives  an  interesting  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  literature  in  Denmark.  He  names  as  tne  principal 
modern  writers  Dr.  Georg  Brandes,  Herman  Bang, 
Yacobsen  and  Schandorph,  all  of  whom,  though  inde- 
pendent forces  in  literature,  have  drunk  deep  from  those 
wells  of  Castaly  that  spring  in  Paris.  M.  Georges 
Renard  contributes  a  striking  and  tragic  sketch,  "  A 
Wizard,"  illustrating  the  inveterate  superstitions  current, 
even  at  the  present  day,  among  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Yalais.  M.  Louis  Gallet  writes  on  the  overcrowding  of 
the  Paris  hospitals,  and  the  abuse  of  their  accommoda- 
tion by  patients  quite  able  to  pay.  This  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  with  the  system  of  indiscriminate  admis- 
sion adopted.  M.  Gallet  proposes  to  do  away  with  this 
by  introducing  the  English  plan  of  letters,  and  also  to 
render  more  space  available  by  treating  chronic  cases  in 
their  own  homes. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

When  vou  take  up  a  volume  such  as  this  you  lay  it 
down  in  despair,  feeling  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
do  anything  approaching  justice  to  a  mass  of  interest- 
ing papers  which  are  printed  every  month  and  every 
quarter  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  world.  The 
Review  of  Reviews  has  been  enlarged  and  again  en- 
larged until  we  have  reached  almost  the  limit  of  possi- 
bility, and  we  cannot  touch  these  papers  and  reports, 
many  of  which  are  more  valuable  than  many  that  appear 
in  the  regular  monthlies  or  quarterlies.  The  special 
articles  contributed  to  this  number  of  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  "  are  full  of  interesting  read- 
ing, even  to  those  who  have  no  direct  interest  in  farming. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Mr.  Prothero's  paper  on  "  Land 
Marks  in  British  Farming,"  Colonel  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote's 
on  th6  "  Value  of  Pedigree,"  Dan  Pidgeon's  article  on  u  The 
Evolution  of  Agricultural  Implements,"  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Pease's  paper  on  "  Horee  Breeding  for  Profit."  The 
article  on  the  "life  of  a  Wheat  Rant  from  Seed  to 
Seed "  has  eight  page  illustrations,  and  the  article  upon 
the  "  Cure  of  Sheep  Scab  "  is  also  illustrated.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Sheldon's  paper  on  the  "  World's  Production  and  Con- 
sumption of  Food  "  is  also  interesting.  Mr.  Sheldon  says 
that  before  the  close  of  the  present  century  the  condition 
of  farmers  will  undergo  a  marked  change  for  the  better. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

M.  Andre  Chbvrillon's  "The  United  States  and 
American  Life"  is  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere,  as  are  also 
M.  Th.  Bentzon's  criticism  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  The 
Light  that  Failed,"  and  M.  G.  Valbert's  interesting  notes 
on  the  "  History  of  Journalism  in  Austria.1'  M.  Edmond 
Planchut  continues  his  contributions  to  a  provincial 
history  of  France  in  a  third  paper  on  Berry,  devoted  to 
the  period  between  Francis  I.  and  the  Revolution.  We 
may  specially  note  the  excellent  description  of  Georges 
Sand's  "Nohant." 

DESCARTES. 

M.  Alfred  Fouillee  contributes  to  the  mid-April 
number  an  enthusiastic  study  of  Descartes,  considered 
as  a  precursor  of  modern  science,  which  concludes 
thus  : — "  Descartes,  with  clear  vision,  perceived  the  ideal 
and  final  aim  of  science  ;  he  determined  its  method ;  he 
marked  in  advance  the  great  results  obtained  to-day — he 
prophesied  all  our  progress.  And  not  only  did  he  con- 
template, as  from  a  mountain-top,  the  promised  land 
afar  off,  he  invaded  it  himself,  he  made  vast  conquests. 
By  his  precepts  and  his  example  he  has  shown  others 
the  true  tactics  and  the  right  direction  ;  he  has  left  them 
the  exact  plan  of  all  that  they  were  to  discover  for  them- 
selves. Sainte-Beuve  said  of  Bossuet  that  he  was  the 
prophet  of  the  past ;  we  may  say  of  Descartes,  that  he 
is  the  prophet  of  the  science  that  is  to  come." 

THE  COST  OP  LIVING  NOW  AND  IN  1789. 

The  Vicomte  d'Avenil  begins  in  this  number  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  "History  of  Personal  Property" ("La For- 
tune Mob&ikre  dam  I'Histoire  "),  the  first  of  which  is  con- 
oerned  with  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  The  history 
of  prices,  he  says,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deter- 
mine— most  of  the  calculations  hitherto  made  having 
been  based  on  fallacious  assumptions,  and  leading  to 
absurdly  contradictory  conclusions.  He  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  the 
cost  of  living  in  France  is  exactly  double  what  it  was  in 
1789.  The  items,  taken  singly,  vary  curiously  enough  : 
thus,  firewood  costs  three  times  as  much  now  as  it  was 
then,  and  shoes  six  times  as  much  ;  the  rent  of  labourers' 
cottages  has  increased  by  Ifr,  and  wheat  by  30  per  cent., 
while  oil  for  lighting  has  remained  stationary ;  candles 
are  one-fifth  less,  and  salt  is  three  times  cheaper, 

ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  ROME. 

M.  A.  Geftroy,  of  the  Institut  de  France,  contributes 
a  remarkable  paper,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  jus- 
tice in  a  summary,  on  the  "  Progress  of  Archreological 
Science  in  Rome/  He  summarises  the  results  of  recent 
excavations,  especially  those  undertaken  since  1870 ; 
touches  on  the  disputes  among  specialists  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  more  celebrated  statues  (though,  unfortu- 
nately, he  refrains  from  expressing  an  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Laoeoon),  and  deals 
fully  with  the  Etruscan  tombs,  and  the  light  thrown  by 
them  and  the  curious  dwellings  known  as  terramares 
(recently  unearthed  in  Northern  Italy)  on  ancient  history. 
The  earliest  recorded  history  of  Borne  is  now  shown  to 
go  baci  at  least  to  the  Bronze  Age ;  and  when  the  results 
of  discovery  have  been  fully  made  available,  the  word 
prehistoric  will  have  lost  much  of  its  signification.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  seems  at  present  no  hope  of  our  finding 
the  key  to  the  lost  E  true  can  language,  the  inscriptions  in 
which,  could  we  only  read  them,  would  clear  up  many 
difficulties.  The  whole  article  is  well  worth  attention, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  recondite-sounding  title,  extremely 
readable. 

A  DUTCH  NOVELIST. 

M.  L.  Van  Keymeulen—  a  Netherlander,  to  judge  by 


his  name— contributes  a  study  of  Multatuli — a  name 
too  little  known  outside  Holland.  Multatuli  was  the 
pseudonym  chosen  by  Edward  Domves  Dekker,  the 
author  of  44  Max  Havelaar  "  and  "Ideen,M  who  died  at 
Nieder-Ingelheim,  on  the  Rhine,  in  February,  1887.  He 
was  a  Quixotic,  impracticable  man,  strangely  out  of  place 
in  the  douce,  conventional  society,  into  the  midst  -of 
which  he  flung  like  a  bombshell  his  defiant  plea  for  the 
oppressed  Javanese.  He  had  plenty  of  faults,  both  as  a 
man  and  an  author ;  his  ideas  were  crude  and  contra- 
dictory, and  his  writings  suffered  first  from  Che  limita- 
tions of  a  self-educated  man,  exiled  at  nineteen,  and 
secondly,  from  the  inevitable  provincialism  of  the  citizen 
of  a  small  country  with  a  language  unknown  beyond  its 
own  frontiers.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  M.  Van 
Keymeulen  might  have  treated  him  a  little  more  sym- 
pathetically. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Two  exceedingly  interesting  articles,  which  want  of 
space  prevents  our  noticing  more  at  length,  are  M. 
Chailley-Bert's  third  instalment  of  "The  English  in 
Burmah,"  which  deals  in  detail  with  the  nature  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Vogues 
"  Pensles  d'Histoire  dans  Rome,"  a  thoughtful  and  sug- 
gestive study,  stating  the  case  pretty  fully  against  the 
analytic  criticism  and  the  dry  bones  of  scientific  archae- 
ology which  pass  for  history  nowadays,  or  at  any  rate 
showing  the  necessity  of  supplementing  them  by  a  more 
sympathetic  and  ideal  view.  Carmen  Sylva's  striking 
story  is  noticed  elsewhere. 


THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

I  quote  elsewhere  from  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on 
Canon  Cheyne's  Bampton  Lecture.  Space  alone  forbids 
me  making  quotations  from  an  interesting  article  on 
New  York  tenements  and  slums  which  is  based  upon 
Jacob  A.  ROs's  studies  among  the  poor.  It  is  an  awful 
article.  I  have  only  space  to  quote  tine  following  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  model  dwellings  which  Mr.  A.  T. 
White,  of  Brooklyn,  has  produced  as  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  :— 

It  embodies  all  the  good  features  of  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow's 
London  plan,  with  improvements  suggested  by  the  builder's 
own  experience.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  gathers  300  real 
homes,  not  simply  300  families,  under  one  roof.  Three 
tenants  everywhere  live  together.  Of  the  rest  of  the  300 
they  may  never  know,  rarely  see,  one.  Each  has  his  private 
front  door.  The  common  hall,  with  all  that  it  stands  for, 
has  disappeared.  The  fire-proof  stairs  are  outside  the  house— 
a  perfect  fire  escape.  Each  tenant  has  his  own  scullery  and  ash- 
flue.  There  are  no  air  shafts,  for  they  are  not  needed.  Every 
room,  under  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  plan,  looks  out 
either  upon  the  street  or  the  yard  that  is  nothing  less  than  a 
great  park  with  a  playground  set  apait  for  the  children, 
where  they  may  dig  in  the  sand  to  their  beat  t's  content. 
.  .  .  .  The  drying  of  clothes  is  done  on  the  roof,  where 
racls  are  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  The  outside  stairways 
end  in  turrets,  which  give  the  buildings  a  very  smart  appear- 
ance The  tenants  are  like  a  village  of  contented 

people,  who  live  in  peace  with  one  another  because  they  have 
elbow-room,  even  under  one  big  roof. 

A  distinctive  Methodist  paper  is  that  devoted  to  the 
review  of  the  second  stage  of  the  Methodist  Controversy 
of  1825.  Another  religious  article  is  the  review  of  the 
life  of  Dean  Burgon.  The  miscellaneous  articles,  which 
are  well  written  and  full  of  interest,  are  devoted  to  Mr. 
Kipling's  "Beast  and  Man  in  India,"  and  Dr.  Smiles's 
account  of  "Jasmin,  the  French  Barber  Poet."  Another 
deals  with  "  Old  English  Wayfarers,"  and  yet  another  with 
the  "  Life  of  Smetham." 
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HOW  TO  LEARN  A  LANGUAGE  IN  SIX  MONTHS  ; 

OR,  A  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  FOREIGN  TONGUES. 


M.  FRANCOIS  GOUIN.  MB.  HOW, 

{From  photograph 

HHE  other  day  Mr.  Howard  Swan,  of  the  Electrical 
Engineer,  whose  father  was  the  late  curator  of 
the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield,  came  into  the 
sanctum  at  Mowbray  House  full  of  a  new  Eureka. 
"Well,  said  I,"  somewhat  tired  of  Eurekas,  "and 
what  have  you  discovered  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  my  discovery,"  he  replied,  "  but  it  is  a  great 
discovery  all  the  same,  and  one  that  will  effect  a  veritable 
revolution." 

"And  what  particular  world  does  your  discovery 
revolutionise  ?  "  1  asked. 

"  The  teaching  of  languages,"  said  he  promptly.  "If  I 
am  not  mistaken  this  little  book  will  completely  trans- 
form the  whole  pedagogic  method  of  teaching  living  or 
•lead  languages,  not  to  speak  of  the  sciences,"  and  as  he 
spoke  he  handed  me  the  advance  sheets  of  "The  Art 
of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages."  * 

"  And  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ? "  I  asked,  recal- 
ling, as  I  did  so,  some  faint  and  fleeting  memories  of  a  long 
series  of  discoverers  who  were  not  less  cocksure  that  they 
had  discovered  an  infallible  antidote  for  the  confusion  of 
tongues. 

"  By  enabling  any  one  to  learn  a  foreign  language  so  as  to 
speak  it  fluently,  to  understand  it  when  he  hears  it 
spoken,  and  to  read  it  easdy  after  six  months'  study." 

44  Bat  that  can  be  done  now,  can  it  not,  if  you  have 
any  gift  for  languages,  and  will  apply  yourself  diligently 
to  their  study  ? " 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Swan.  "I  doubt  whether  it 
can  be  done  on  existing  methods,  no  matter  how  diligent 
and  gifted  your  pupil  may  be.  But  the  marvel  of  this 
system  is  that  the  stupidest  scholar  can  learn  it  as  easily 
as  the  smartest,  and  instead  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
language  being  a  horrid  grind,  it  is  as  easy  and  as 
pleasant  as  visiting  a  picture  gallery  or  having  a  romp 
with  children  in  the  playground." 

"  Hum,  hum,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  if  this  be  so,  then  all 
the  world  ought  to  learn  English  in  a  twelvemonth,  and 

*  "  The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages."  By  M.  Francois 
Gouin,  Translated  b  7  Howard  Swan  and  Victor  Betis.  London:  Geo. 
Philip  and  Son,  32,  Fleet  Street. 


ID  SWAN.  M.  VICTOR  BBTIS. 

Elliott  and  Fry.) 

the  adoption  of  that  common  universal  language  would 
simplify  things  no  doubt  V 

"I  don't  know  about  all  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Swan, 
"  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  the  empire,  especially  our 
Indian  empire,  will  find  the  system  invaluable.  Six 
months  will  suffice  to  enable  any  one  to  learn  to  speak 
English  fluently,  to  pronounce  it  correctly,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  Hindoo,  Parsee,  Burmese,  or  Chinese." 

"  But  the  proof,  Mr.  Swan,  the  proof  ?  " 

"  Read  the  book  and  see  for  yourself  ;  it  is  compara- 
tively short,  but  everything  is  there." 

So  saying  the  enthusiastic  revolutionist  departed, 
leaving  behind  him  the  book,  which  if  it  could  accom- 
plish but  one  half  of  what  he  claims  for  it  would  deserve 
not  merely  to  be  the  book  of  the  month  but  the  book  of 
the  year,  possibly  the  book  of  this  generation.  To  undo 
the  Confusion  of  Tongues  in  six  months  —that  would  be  a 
miracle  indeed. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  SECRET. 

On  reading  the  book  I  found  not  only  that  it  was 
brief,  but  that  the  gist  of  it  could  be  abbreviated  still 
further  so  as  to  compress  its  essence  without  difficulty 
into  a  single  column  of  this  Review.  For  it  is  simply  a 
lucid  and  interesting  disquisition  with  practical  illustra- 
tions and  applications  of  the  ancient  text,  "  A  little  child 
shall  lead  them."  The  schoolmasters  must  sit  at  the  feet 
of  their  scholars  :  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
cometh  not  only  praise  but  principles  for  pedagogues. 

At  this  moment  in  millions  of  homes  there  are  children 
of  two  years  and  two  and  a-half  who  can  no  more  speak 
their  mother  tongue  than  you  can  speak  Chinese.  They  can- 
not speak  any  language  beyond  the  semi-articulate  monosyl- 
lables by  which  they  call  for  their  nurse  or  their  parents. 
By  Michaelmas  all  these  children,  no  matter  how  dull  or 
stupid  they  may  be,  will  have  learned  to  talk  fluently,  with 
good  pronunciation.  These  millions  of  three-year-olds 
will  between  them  learn  all  languages  under  heaven.  Each 
will  pick  up  one  in  the  next  six  months — which  one  it  is 
depends  entirely  upon  the  accident  of  his  location.  If 
we  were  to  imagine  that  a  thousand  English  three-year- 
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olds  were  exchanged  for  a  set  of  a  thousand  judiciously 
assorted  three -year -olds  born  in  twenty  different 
countries,  the  judiciously  assorted  collection  would  all 
speak  English  at  Michaelmas,  while  the  thousand  English 
children  would  be  speaking  twenty  different  languages. 
Six  months  would  do  the  work.  Every  child  acquires 
what  is  to  him  an  entirely  new  language  in  six  months. 
He  does  not,  of  course,  know  the  whole  language,  but  he 
knows  the  basis.  He  does  not  learn  the  grammar,  he 
does  not  even  master  the  alphabet,  he  cannot  spell,  but 
he  can  talk,  he  can  understand. 

Now  if  the  stupidest  child  can  learn  a  language  in  six 
months,  why  cannot  the  grown-up  person  learn  a  language 
in  the  same  time  ?  The  answer  of  this  book  is  that  he 
can,  without  the  least  difficulty,  if  he  will  but  condescend 
to  do  as  the  child  does. 

And  how  does  the  child  do?  That  is  the  question 
which  is  answered  in  this  book.  The  answer  is  simply 
this  :  The  child  learns  words  by  the  ear,  and  fits  them  to 
pictures  which  it  sees  with  the  eye.  That  is  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  way  in  which  a  child  learns 
and  that  in  which  grown-up  people  try  to  learn.  The 
child  sees  actions  and  hears  words  ;  it  associates  the  two 
together,  and  learns  to  speak  and  to  understand  what  is 
spoken.  The  adult  endeavours  to  learn  by  reversing  this 
process.  He  tries  to  fix  the  image  not  of  the  thing  but 
of  the  word  on  the  memory  by  the  eye,  and  the  ear  plays 
little  part  in  the  process.  He  never  sees  a  picture  of  the 
thing* ;  therefore,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  learn  the  lan- 
guage. He  only  tries  to  do  so  after  wasting  years  in  the 
attempt,  and  at  last  abandons  it  in  despair.  The  child, 
on  the  other  hand,  always  succeeds.  He  may  be  as  stupid 
as  a  sheep,  or  as  wise  as  an  owl.  In  six  months  he  will 
learn  to  speak  a  language  of  which  he  previously  knew 
absolutely  nothing. 

The  author  of  the  "Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying 
Languages  "  applied  himself  to  the  careful  study  and  ob- 
servation of  the  way  in  which  children  learn  to  speak, 
and  arrived  at  certain  definite  conclusions,  which  he 
has  used  as  the  basis  for  his  system  with  signal  success. 

His  first  fundamental  proposition  is  that  children  learn 
languages  not  by  words,  but  by  sentences. 

From  this  his  second  proposition  is  the  necessary 
corollary,  that  if  we  are  to  learn  languages  in  series  of 
sentences  instead  of  in  disconnected  words  it  is  on  the 
verb  and  not  to  the  substantive  that  attention  must  be 
centred,  for  the  verb  is  the  soul  of  the  sentence. 

The  third  proposition — I  am  arranging  them  in  my 
own  order,  not  in  that  of  the  book— is  that  the  child,  in 
order  to  remember  a  series  of  sentences,  always  pictures 
the  actions  in  consecutive  order  corresponding  strictly 
to  their  natural  succession  in  time. 

On  these  three  propositions  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets  of  this  new  dispensation. 

The  whole  gist  and  essence  of  this  new  royal  road  to 
foreign  tongues  lies  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  learn  a  foreign  tongue  as  it  is  to  learn  our  own  if  we 
will  but  have  the  good  sense  to  humble  ourselves  so  far 
as  to  take  lessons  from  the  nursery,  and  learn  French, 
Latin,  or  German,  in  the  same  simple  way  that  we  learnt 
English--by  using  the  eye  to  see  the  picture  and  the  ear 
to  hear  the  word,  and  impressing  them  upon  our  memory 
by  the  natural  association  of  succession  in  time  and 
of  means  to  an  end. 

HOW  THE  SECRET  WAS  DISCOVERED. 

The  Frenchman,  M.  Gouin,  who  discovered  this  open 
secret  of  the  nursery,  gives  us  in  this  book  a  very  lively 
account  of  his  Herculean  efforts  to  learn  German  by  the 
approved  classical  and  the  popular  Ollendorfian  system, 


and  his  total  failure.  After  completing  his  studies  he 
became  a  teacher  at  Caen  University,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  sufficiently  to  be  sent  to  Germany  by 
his  professors  to  take  a  course  of  lectures  at  Berlin 
University.  He  fondly  imagined  that  he  could  soon 
master  the  language.  Procuring  a  grammar  before  he 
left  France,  he  divided  it  into  seven  or  eight  portions, 
and  in  one  week,  he  says,  he  had  assimilated  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  irregular  verbs.  This  took  him  two 
days  more.  "  In  ten  days  1  had  mastered  the  grammar  of 
the  German  language !  " 

Alas  !  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  Academy  at 
Hamburg  he  could  not  follow  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors. He  could  not  even  recognise  one  of  the 
irregular  verbs  which  he  had  so  laboriously  committed 
to  memory.  So  he  bethought  him  of  the  need  of  studying 
the  roots  of  the  language,  and  after  some  trouble  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  a  Jesuit  treatise  which  arranged 
1,000  German  roots  in  alphabetical  order.  In  four  days 
he  had  committed  the  thousand  roots  to  memory,  and  he 
then  took  four  days  more  to  go  over  again  his  irregular 
verbs  and  his  grammar.  "  Now,"  he  thought,  "I  have 
solved  the  mystery.  This  time  I  thought  I  really  possessed 
the  foundation  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  laws  and 
the  secrets  of  its  forms,  regular  and  irregular,"  Once 
more  he  was  cruelly  undeceived.  His  roots  availed  him 
as  little  as  his  grammar,  and  he  felt  stupefied  when  bn 
again  presenting  himself  at  the  lecture  room  he  found  he 
understood  no  more  than  he  did  at  first. 

Abandoning  for  the  time  this  severely  classical  method 
of  study,  he  betook  himself  to  the  barber's  shop  and 
spent  hours  trying  to  pick  up  phrases  from  the  customers. 
He  picked  up  a  few  phrases  indeed,  but  they  were  few, 
conventional,  and  haphazard.  He  then  applied  himself  to 
the  translation  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  the  aid  of 
the  dictionary.  But  this  also  was  of  no  avaiL  He 
abandoned  translation  in  disgust.  His  bookseller  gave 
him  Ollendorff  fifty- fourth  edition,  and  for  a  time  he- 
thought  he  was  on  the  right  track.  In  four  weeks  he 
mastered  the  whole  of  OUendorf,  but  when  he  had 
finished  all  the  exercises  he  was  almost  as  much  at  a  loss, 
for  conversation  as  he  was  when  he  began.  "  Having  repre- 
sented throughout  the  book  nothing  but  written  words,, 
having  never  in  reality  translated  any  of  the  perceptions- 
or  conceptions  proper  to  myself,  when  I  wished  to 
express  these,  all  the  words  learnt  by  heart  immediately 
took  flight."  He  then  applied  himself  to  Jacotot  and 
Robertson  with  the  same  negative  result. 

He  then  went  to  Berlin,  and  attended  classes  for  aw 
whole  week  without  understanding  a  single  sentence, 
so,  waxing  desperate,  he  decided  to  learn  the  dictionary 
by  heart !    He  got  by  heart  1,000  words  a  day,  and  in- 
thirty  days  had  committed  to  memory  the  whole  diction- 
ary!   But  on  going  to  the  University  he  was  as  much  at 
a  loss  as  ever  to  understand  the  lectures.   He  went  over 
the  dictionary  again  until  he  knew  it  so  thoroughly  that 
he  could  "  go  through  the  whole  of  it  in  two  hours. " 
The  usual  failure  followed.    He  says  : — 
Alas !  it  all  depended  on  a  very  small  error.   I  had  simply 
mistaken  the  organ.   The  organ  of  language — ask  the  little- 
child— is  not  the  eye  ;  it  is  the  ear.   The  eye  is  made  for 
colours,  and  not  for  sounds  and  words.   Now  all  I  had- 
hitherto  learnt  I  had  learnt  by  the  eye.   The  word  was  in. 
my  eye  and  not  in  my  ear.    The  fact  expressed  by  it  had  not 
penetrated  to,  was  not  graven  upon,  my  intellectual  sub- 
stance, had  never  been  received  by  my  faculty  of  representa- 
tion.   I  had  set  myself  to  represent  printed  characters- 
instead  of  representing  real  facts  and  living  ideas.   I  had 
wearied  my  arms  to  strengthen  my  legs. 

This  tension,  continuous  and  contrary  to  Nature,  of  the 
organ  of  sight,  this  forced  precipitancy  of  the  visual  act,  pro- 
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duced  what  it  was  bound  to  produce,  a  disease  of  the  eye- 
Right.  My  left  eye  was  first  attacked  and  refused  service, 
then  my  right  eye  also  became  affected,  and  the  doctor 
condemned  me  to  remain  blind  for  a  month.  This  was  quite 
time  enough  for  me  to  forget  my  vocabulary,  which  resided, 
as  I  have  said,  essentially  in  my  eye ;  and  for  words  this 
organ  is  without  true  memory,  not  having  the  wherewithal 
to  41  retain  *  them. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  sight  I  opened  my  dictionary, 
and  for  the  third  time  I  passed  its  contents  under  my  eye. 
After  which  my  ardour  moderated. 

As  I  ought  not,  however,  to  allow  the  seed  thus  sown  at 
the  expense  of  so  many  efforts  to  perish,  I  made  the  resolu- 
tion to  recite  the  seventh  part  only  of  the  dictionary  every 
day,  so  to  look  it  through  at  least  once  a  week.  And  because 
matters  would  not  take  place  differently,  I  simply  waited 
patiently  for  time  to  fructify  my  labours. 

They  did  not  fructify,  and  after  ten  months'  fruitless 
effort  of  ttudy  and  ttanslation  he  returned  to  France. 
When  he  reached  home  he  found  the  key  he  had  been 
seeking  so  arduously  with  such  little  result. 

Here  is  the  story  of  his  discovery,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  enabled  him  to  solve  the  difficulty  : — 

In  taking  leave  of  home  ten  months  before,  I  had  kissed 
good-bye  to  one  of  my  little  nephews,  a  child  of  two  and  a 
half  years,  who  was  beginning  to  run  about,  but  could  not 
yet  talk.  When  I  entered  the  house  on  my  return,  he  began 
chatting  with  me  about  all  sorts  of  thiDgs  quite  like  a  little 
man.  It  was  impossible  not  to  make  a  comparison  at  once 
bttween  the  child  and  myself,  his  process  and  my  own. 

How  happy  should  I  be  if  I  could  ta^.k  German  as  this 
little  child  could  talk  French  ;  if  I  could  express  in  German 
the  simple  facts  which  came  to  his  tongue  so  instantaneously 
and  so  spontaneously,  and  this  without  seeking  either  words 
or  rules  to  construct  his  sentences. 

He  made  the  resolution  to  watch  the  child  when 
learning  to  express  some  new  fact  of  life — 

One  day  the  mother  said  to  the  child,  "  Would  you  like  to 
come  along  with  me?  I  am  going  to  the  mill  ;  you  have 
never  seen  a  mill;  it  will  amuse  you."  I  was  present;  I 
heard  the  proposition ;  and  the  words,  •*  you  have  never  seen 
a  mill,"  recalled  my  watchword  to  me. 

The  little  lad  went  along  with  his  mother.  He  went  over 
the  mill  from  top  to  bottom.  He  wanted  to  see  everything, 
to  hear  the  name  of  everything,  to  understand  about  every- 
thing. Everything  had  to  be  explained  to  him.  He  went  up 
everywhere,  went  into  every  corner,  listening  long  in  mute 
astonishment.  .... 

He  came  away  deafened,  stunned,  astounded,  and  went 
back  home  absorbed  in  thought.  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  him, 
wondering  what  could  be  passing  within  him,  what  use  he 
was  going  to  make  of  this  newly-acquired  knowledge,  and, 
above  all,  how  he  was  going  to  express  it. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  shaken  off  his  burden. 
Speech  returned.  He  manifested  an  immense  desire  to 
recount  to  ever?  body  what  he  had  seen.  So  he  told  his 
story,  and  told  it  again  and  again  ten  times  over,  always 
with  variants,  fcrgetting  some  of  the  details,  returning  on 
his  track  to  repair  his  forget  fulness,  and  passing  from  fact 
to  fact,  from  phrase  to  phrase,  by  the  same  familiar  transi- 
tion, "and  then  .  .  .  and  then  .  .'*  He  was  still  digesting, 
but  now  it  was  on  his  own  account ;  I  mean  he  did  not  stay 
to  think  any  further  over  his  perception ;  he  was  conceiving 
it,  putting  it  in  order,  moulding  it  in  a  conception  of  his  own. 

After  the  discourse  came  the  action ;  after  Saying  came 
Doing.  He  tormented  his  mother  till  she  had  made  him  half 
a  dozen  little  sacks ;  he  tormented  his  uncle  till  he  had  built 
him  a  mill. 

When  the  mill  was  definitely  mounted  and  set  a-going,  the 
little  miller  filled  his  sacks  with  sand,  loaded  them  on  his 
shoulder,  then  carried  his  grain  to  the  mill,  shot  it  out  and 
ground  it,  so  reproducing  the  scene  of  the  real  mill— not  as 
he  had  seen  it,  but  as  he  had  afterwards  "  conceived  "  it  to 
himself,  as  he  had  *'  generalised  "  it. 


Whilst  doing  all  this,  he  expressed  all  his  acts  aloud* 
dwelling  most  particularly  upon  one  word— and  this  word 
was  the  14  verb,"  always  the  verb.  The  other  terms  came  and 
tumbled  about  as  they  might.  Ten  times  the  same  sack  was 
emptied,  refilled,  carried  to  the  mill,  and  its  contents  ground 
in  imagination. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  this  operation,  carried  out 
again  and  again  without  ceasing,  "  repeated  aloud,"  that  a 
flash  of  light  suddenly  shot  across  my  mind,  and  I  exclaimed 
softly  to  myself,  I  have  found  it!  Now  I  understand!'' 
And  following  with  a  fresh  interebt  this  precious  operation,  by 
means  of  which  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  secret  so  long 
sought  after,  I  caught  sight  of  a  fresh  art,  that  of  learning 
a  language. 

While  before  the  mill,  the  child's  mind  had  taken  a  passive 
and  entirely  receptive  attitude ;  but  after  the  hour  of  "  intel- 
lectual digestion  "  he  had  changed  the  part  he  played,  and 
assumed  the  attitude,  first  of  the  re flection,  then  of  the  con- 
ception. In  other  terms,  he  no  longer  saw  in  reality ;  he 
44  saw  in  the  mind's  eye  ; "  he  represented. 

"  To  see  in  the  mind's  eye  " — let  us  not  forget  this  f act,, 
this  psychological  moment.  It  is  the  point  of  departure  of 
Nature's  method ;  it  will  be  the  first  basis  of  our  linguistic 
method.  We  shall  not  commence  either  by  declining  or  con- 
jugating verbs,  nor  by  the  recitation  of  abstract  rules,  nor 
by  mumbliDg  over  scores  of  roots  or  columns  of  a  vocabulary 
We  shall  commence  by  representing  to  ourselves — 11  seeing  in 
the  mind's  eye"— real  and  tangible  facts— facts  alieacly 
perceived  by  us  and  already  transformed  by  the  reflection  ai  d 
conception  into  constituent  parts  of  our  own  individuality. 

The  child  conceives,  that  is,  sets  each  of  its  perceptions  in 
order.  What  is  the  rule  followed  by  a  child  when  it  organise  a 
and  mentally  sets  one  of  its  complex  perceptions  in  order  ? 

Psychology  acknowledges  six  or  seven  various  relationship  » 
by  which  the  mind  of  man  associates  ideas  one  with  anothc  r. 
Among  these  relationships  is  that  of  14  succession  or  con- 
tiguity in  time."  It  was  this  that  the  child  observed  by  me 
had  adopted.  He  classed  in  his  imagination  all  the  facts 
relative  to  the  mill,  according  to  their  order  in  succession  of 
time,  attaining  by  t  his  means  the  most  profound,  the  most 
logical  of  all  relationships— we  may  say  the  sole  scientific 
one  of  the  seven  *  that  of  cause  and  effect. 

First,  he  filled  his  little  sacks  with  grain ;  then  he  hoisted 
them  on  his  shoulder ;  then  he  carried  them  to  the  mill ; 
then  he  emptied  them  to  be  ground  in  an  imaginary  mill ; 
meantime  the  water  flowed  along  the  millrace;  then  it 
fell  on  the  wheel,  the  wheel  turned,  the  mill  ground  the  corn, 
the  flour  was  sifted,  the  flour  put  into  sacks,  etc.  etc  

Perception  of  the  relation  of  succession  in  time,  perception 
of  the  relation  of  means  to  an  end  -  these  are  the  instruments 
of  logic  with  which  Nature  has  provided  childhood ;  these 
are  the  loom  and  shuttle  which  elaborate  the  marvellous  web 
of  language,  and  by  it  the  individuality  of  each  one  of  us. 

Let  us  keep  well  before  us  these  three  articles  of  the 
natural  method — relationship  of  succession  in  time,  relation- 
ship of  means  to  an  end,  and  the  incubation.  Let  us  place 
these  carefully  on  one  side  ;  they  should  form  also  the  basis 
of  our  artificial  system. 

I  had  therefore  at  last  discovered  the  logic  of  Nature,  the 
logic  of  the  little  child.  What  a  light  it  threw  upon  all  my 
learned  proceedings! 

The  child  had  proceeded  from  one  44  complex  "  perception 
to  another  44 complex"  perception,  and  I  from  one  abstract 
word  to  another  abstract  word,  from  one  abstract  phrase  to 
another  abstract  phrase.  The  child  had  transformed  its 
perceptions  into  conceptions,  and  I  had  travestied  the  living 
word  in  characters  purely  typographic.  The  child  sets  its 
conceptions  in  order  in  its  mind,  and  I  disposed  the  letters 
of  words  in  my  eye.  I  had  therefore  taken  exactly  the  opposite 
course  to  that  of  Nature.  I  had  worked  on  a  system  exactly 
contrary  to  Nature's;  and  thus  I  had  arrived  at  a  point 
which  Nature  never  approaches. 

My  intuition  could  not  rest  simply  here.  I  could  not  but 
remark  that  the  child,  in  going  from  one  fact  to  another 
fact,  proceeded  not  from  one  word  to  another  word,  but  from 
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one  sentence  to  another  sentence.  This  was  a  revelation  of 
the  highest  importance,  which  condemned  the  ancient 
system,  together  with  the  course  of  declensions  and  dic- 
tionary, and  opened  out  to  pedagogic  science  a  new  path 
with  a  new  horizon. 

In  the  school  of  Nature  the  child  does  not  spell ;  never  does 
it  spell  isolated  words.  It  knows,  understands,  enounces 
nothing  but  complete  sentences. 

The  child,  going  from  act  to  act,  articulated  either  aloud 
or  softly  to  himself  the  expression  of  this  act;  and  this 
expression  was  necessarily  the  verb.  This  was  the  last 
revelation  (or  the  last  but  one),  and  perhaps  the  most 
important. 

How  shall  I  trace  what  this  revelation  was  to  me  ?  The 
verb!  Why,  it  was  the  soul  of  the  sentence.  The  verb  was 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  child,  little  by  little;  built  up 
his  sentence.  The  verb  was  the  germ  from  which,  piece  by 
piece,  sprang  and  blossomed  forth  the  sentence  itself.  The 
verb  1  Why,  when  we  have  this  element  of  the  sentence,  we 
have  all ;  when  this  is  lacking,  we  have  nothing.  The  verb ! 
This,  then,  was  the  link  by  which  the  child  attached  sentence 
to  sentence,  perception  to  perception,  conception  to  con- 
ception. 

The  verb  appeared  to  us  as  the  pivot  or  axis  of  the  lin- 
guistic method  practised  by  Nature.  This  sole  insight  con- 
tained in  the  germ  a  whole  revelation  in  the  art  of  teaching 
languages. 

I  had  now  in  my  hands  all  the  elements  and  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  system ;  but  I  had  not  yet  the  system  itself. 
What  was  needed?  A  simple  generalisation,  and  this 
generalisation  was  made  at  once.  I  said:  "The  same 
process  which  the  child  had  used  to  express  and  translate 
his  perception  and  then  his  conception  of  the  mill  must  have 
already  been  employed  by  him  to  express  all  that  he  knew  of 
the  world  and  all  the  things  that  are  therein." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  began  to  perceive  that  to 
leirn  a  language  was  to  translate  into  this  language  not 
Ollendorf,  not  Goethe,  not  Virgil,  not  Homer,  but  the  vast 
book  of  our  own  individuality.  Now  this  book  is  composed 
of  a  multitude  of  chapters  analogous  to  the  episode  of  the 
mill.  To  learn  German,  then,  what  I  had  to  do  was  to 
reconstitute  the  whole  of  my  individuality,  to  form  it  anew 
piece  by  piece,  to  take  again  one  by  one  all  my  perceptions, 
and  treat  them  exactly  as  does  the  little  child.  I  counted 
approximately  these  groups,  and  I  saw  that  there  might  be 
some  fifty  of  them. 

But  had  I  really  yet  seen  everything  ?  Was  the  whole  lan- 
guage really  comprised  within  the  fifty  or  sixty  chapters, 
however  large  they  might  be,  that  I  liad  now  enumerated  to 
myself  ? 

In  a  language  were  there  not  also  two  languages,  one 
language  for  external  facts  and  another  language  for  internal 
facts? 

In  the  spoken  scene  of  the  mill  I  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
noticed  two  languages. 

At  every  moment  the  child  interposed  in  his  story  or  his 
action  expressions  or  reflections  such  as  the  following: 
44  That's  all  right  1— now,  then !—  there  you  are  !— that's  it !  — 
that's  fine !— I  think  that  .  .  .  .—I  should  like  to  .  .  .  .—I 
think  I'd  better  .  .  .  .—I'm  going  to  try  to    .  .  ."  etc.  etc. 

I  discovered  a  second  source  of  language  in  the  depths  and 
in  the  secret  energies  of  the  human  mind  itself. 

In  order  better  to  understand  these  myself,  I  gave  them 
distinct  names.  That  which  translated  the  facts  of  the 
external  world  I  termed  "  objective  language."  That  which 
translated  the  facts  and  operations  of  the  soul  I  termed 
"subjective  language."  But  every  subjective  locution  was 
applied  to,  was  connected  with,  an  objective  fact,  and  had 
some  relation  to  this  fact.  I  thought,  therefore,  to  define  it 
by  terming  it  "  Relative  Phrase." 

In  Nature  the  two  languages  progressed  side  by  side,  deve- 
loping themselves  harmoniously,  one  gearing  or  working  into 
the  other.  No  sooner  does  a  fact  of  the  external  world  pre- 
sent itself  than  immediately  the  mind  takes  possession  of  it 
and  judges  it.   What  had  to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  invent 


some  connection,  some  gearing  at  least  equally  practical  with 
that  of  Nature,  and  this  was  found  in  the  language  of 
metaphor. 

I  had  started  from  the  system  of  the  objective  language. 
I  had  returned  thereto  by  way  of  the  symbolical  language. 
The  voyage  round  the  linguistic  world  was  achieved ;  the 
circle  was  perfect ;  the  vision  seemed  complete. 

Having  thus  mastered  in  his  own  mind  the  rationale 
of  learning  a  language,  he  returned  to  Germany  in  order 
to  apply  his  principles.  Here  is  his  account  of  his 
experiment  and  his  triumph  : — 

I  started  again  for  Berlin,  for  it  had  been  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated to  me  that  it  was  by  the  living  voice  that  a 
language  was  transmitted,  and  never  by  books  or  by  solitary 
studies.  A  little  child,  more  clever  in  this  than  all  the  doctors 
of  the  university,  had  proved  to  me  that  the  veritable  recep- 
tive organ  of  language  was  the  ear,  and  not  the  eye. 

I  boarded  and  lodged  with  an  excellent  family  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  at  my  particular  request  the  children  were  given 
over  to  my  charge.  Their  greatest  desire  had  always  been  to 
learn  French ;  there  was,  therefore,  an  exchange  of  services 
between  us.  We  established  ourselves  round  a  table,  and  we 
began  the  study  of  the  series  such  as  I  had  conceived  after 
the  episode  of  the  mill. 

The  grammar,  the  roots,  the  dictionary,  tqgether  with 
Ollendorf  and  Robertson,  were  pitilessly  banished  from  our 
table. 

From  the  second  day  I  felt  I  was  on  the  right  road.  Not 
only  was  the  work  deliciously  easy— easy,  in  fact,  as  a  game— 
but  that  which  we  assimilated  in  an  hour  was  prodigious ; 
and  once  entered  by  way  of  the  ear,  it  was  imprinted  upon 
the  memory,  and  never  after  became  effaced.  My  sense  of 
hearing  was  not  long  in  recovering  its  pristine  vigour,  and 
this  vigour  often  surprised  even  myself.  After  an  hour  of 
conversation  I  was  able  to  repeat,  without  making  a  mistake 
in  a  single  word,  a  series  of  ten  or  fifteen  pages — 300  or  400 
sentences— and  my  young  hosts  could  do  as  much  in  French. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  began  to  comprehend  ordinary  con- 
versations. My  tongue  spontaneously  became  loosened,  and 
like  the  child,  spontaneously  I  began  to  speak.  Like  the 
child,  I  found  words,  and  the  correct  words,  to  say  all  that  I 
wished.  Like  the  child,  too,  and  intuitively,  I  applied  the 
grammar,  and  my  speeches  all  at  once  lost  the  sad  property 
of  making  everybody  laugh.  In  short,  at  the  end  of  two 
months  "  I  dreamt  in  German." 

A  fortnight  after,  in  a  philosophical  bout  at  the  university 
— •*  in  disputatione  philosophical "—  I  made  a  speech  in 
German.  The  subject  proposed  (I  can  never  forget  it)  was 
the  comparison  of  the  formula  of  Descartes, 14  Je  pense,  done 
je  suis,"  with  the  formula  of  Hegel,  44  Das  reine  Nichts  und 
das  reine  Sein  sind  identisch."  After  a  long  and  lively  debate 
(in  German,  be  it  understood),  the  French  student  was  pro- 
claimed victor.^  I  knew  German ! 

I  have  had  it  said  to  me,  and  others  doubtless  will  say  it 
again,  44  But  your  long  work  previously  must  have  been  of 
considerable  assistance  to  you,  possibly  even  without  your 
being  aware  of  it  yourself  ."  Reader,  be  not  deceived  in  this 
respect. 

This  anterior  work  had,  on  the  contrary,  hindered  me— 
hindered  me  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  this  for  two  reasons : 
the  first,  because  it  had  completely  falsified  my  pronuncia- 
tion ;  the  second,  because  there  was  not  a  single  verb  in  the 
whole  language  to  which  I  did  not  attribute  a  meaning  quite 
other  than  its  true  one.  So  that  I  had  a  double  task  to 
execute .  first  to  forget,  afterwards  to  re-learn ;  and  the 
latter  was  by  no  means  the  most  difficult  and  troublesome  of 
the  two.  But  beyond  this  my  little  friends,  who  had  not 
suffered  the  penance  either  of  grammar  or  of  dictionary,  at 
the  end  of  three  months  dreamt  in  French  as  easily  as  did 
their  tutor  in  German. 

Having  thus  mastered  the  language  and  learnt  to 
dream  in  German  in  three  months,  he  proceeds  to  explain 
his  method  in  detail,  declares  that  if  all  be  followed 
strictly  the  dullest  child  who  can  enjoy  a  game  can  attain 
a  like  success. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  A  LANGUAGE. 

I  have  now  summarised  the  first  sixty  pages  of  a 
volume  of  over  three  hundred.  The  remaining  two 
hundred  odd  pages  are  devoted  to  the  practical  exposition 
of  the  method,  with  illustrations  and  examples.  He 
divides  his  subject  into  three  chapters,  dealing  with  the 
three  great  divisions  of  language,  which  he  thus  defines — 

The  objective  language  is  the  expression  of  the  phenomena 
perceived  by  us  in  the  exterior  world. 

The  subjective  language  is  the  expression  of  the  play  of 
the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

The  figurative  language  is  the  expression  of  the  purely 
ideal,  that  is,  of  the  abstract  idea  by  means  of  symbols 
borrowed  from  the  exterior  world. 

He  insists  that  no  language  can  be  learned  from  books 
alone,  and  that  no  one  should  ever  allow  his  eve  to  rest 
on  a  word  until  his  ear  has  heard  the  pronunciation  and 
his  eye  has  seen  the  picture  of  the  idea  which  it 
expresses. 

Subjoined  is  the  first  series  in  seven  languages. 

The  incident  chosen  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar.  The  opening  of  a  door  seems  to  supply  but 
little  material  for  mental  pictures.  But  in  the  series  it  is 
broken  up  into  eleven  distinct  acts,  each  with  its  appro- 
priate picture.  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry  were  kind  enough 
to  photograph  my  youngest  boy  Jack  in  the  various 
phases  of  this  exercise,  so  that  we  have  here  the  picture 
and  the  verbal  description  in  seven  languages. 

I  purposely  refrain  from  entering  upon  the  method 
of  teaching  the  subjective  language  with  its  relative 
phrases,  nor  do  I  say  a  word  about  the  figurative  lan- 
guage or  the  grammar.  For  these  things  you  must  go  to 
the  book.  The  same  fundamental  principle  is,  however, 
applied  throughout — the  principle  of  the  series  of  actions 
with  its  natural  and  consecutive  order,  together  with 
representation  of  the  actual  scene  in  the  mind's  eye. 

M.  Gouin  does  not  exactly  propose  that  it  should  be 
made  a  penal  offence  to  allow  any  student  to  see  a  foreign 
word  before  he  hears  it,  and  master  both  its  signifi- 
cance and  its  pronunciation,  but  he  strongly  inclines  that 
way.    And  with  cause. 

As  I  was  busy  with  this  article,  I  came  upon  an  essay 
in  the  March  Forum,  by  Mr.  Clarence  King,  which  ex- 
presses the  scientific  argument  in  favour  of  learning 
languages  by  the  ear  even  more  forcibly  than  it  is  stated 
by  M.  Gouin.    Mr.  King  says  : — 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

By  way  of  illustrating  our  wretched  inverting  of  the  natural 
processes  of  youthful  development,  I  may  cite  the  study  of 
language.  Human  speech,  although  appearing  late  in  the 
line  of  biological  history,  is  of  hoary  antiquity  as  compared 
with  written  language,  and  still  more  ancient  than  the  use  of 
written  language  as  a  mode  of  education.  Speech  is  a 
method  of  producing  certain  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  sound-waves,  whose  direct  appeal  to  the  brain  of  man  is 
through  sympathetic  vibrations  within  the  ear,  and  a  trans- 
mission by  a  system  of  afferent  nerves  of  the  detail  of  such 
waves  inward  to  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  the  seat 
of  apprehension  of  such  phenomena.  Therefore  language 
has,  primarily,  nothing  te  do  with  any  other  sense  than  hear- 
ing. Reflect  that  animal  sensitiveness  to  sound-waves  pre- 
ceded by  vast  geological  periods  the  appearance  of  man  on 
earth,  and  that  the  road  from  animal  brain  to  animal  brain 
by  sound-waves  had  become  the  one  familiar  method  of 
nature.  Man,  when  he  came  upon  the  scene,  found  him- 
self with  ears  well  developed,  and  when  he  finally  gib- 
bered into  articulate  speech,  the  nervous  pathway  from 
ear  to  brain  was  all  ready  for  his  use.  It  was  only  when 
advancing  development  made  desirable  the  permanent 
recording  of  speech  that  written  language  was  gradually  and 
haltingly   produced.     Nature  had  perfected  a  universal 


aerophone  over  which  the  transmission  and  apprehension  of 
sound  were  of  consummate  perfection.  Man,  ages  and  ages 
later,  made  the  written  sign-picture  or  letter,  which  reaches 
the  brain  only  through  the  eye.  Now,  the  brain  work  required 
to  receive  through  the  eye  the  purely  artificial  conventionality 
of  letters  and  convert  them  into  the  sound-conception  for 
which  language  stands,  is  enormously  greater  and  more 
complex  than  the  auricular  process  which  the  geological 
ages  have  reduced  to  the  last  expression  of  ease. 

The  ear  method  of  language  inter-communication,  first  in 
order  of  historic  origin,  is  infinitely  easier  to  acquire  than 
the  eye  method  ;  yet  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  language- 
study  is  transferred  from  the  first  decade  of  life — stage  of 
development  and  freshness  of  ear  then  combining  to  make  it 
easy— to  the  second  decade,  stage  of  development  and  the 
book  method  then  combining  to  make  it  excessively  difficult. 
And  this  singular  inversion  of  natural  order  and  method 
involves  a  second  inversion,  which  is  the  utterly  anachronistic 
use  of  grammar.  Classical  grammar  has  st anted  generations 
and  prevented  them  from  learning  any  classics  I 

The  people  to  teach  languages  are  not  university  faculties, 
but  home  instructors,  who,  if  they  were  required,  would  make 
children  talk  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  fluently  at  ten  as  they 
now  speak  French  and  German.  What  is  true  of  modern 
tongues  is  equally  true  of  Greek,  which  some  dolts  still  call  a 
dead  language.  In  two  generations  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  every  well-educated  child  speak  French,  German,  and 
Greek  or  Latin  by  the  age  of  ten,  and  that  without  weariness. 
Plenty  of  Russian  children  do  quite  as  much  now.  The 
putting  youths  of  fifteen  to  work  at  learning  a  language  is 
like  putting  them  to  bite  on  a  rubber  ring. 

To  acquire  a  language  perfectly,  says  M.  Gouin,  needs 
only  900  hours.  In  900  hours,  say  300  lessons  of  three 
hours  each,  you  can  acquire  not  only  10,000  words,  but 
these  words  compounded  into  100,000  sentences,  and  you 
will  have  mastered  not  only  the  whole  language  but  much 
science  and  history  besides.  But  the  ordinary  man  does 
not  want  to  master  a  whole  language.  To  know  enough 
French  to  feel  at  home  in  France,  to  be  able  to  go  about 
Paris  without  ever  being  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is 
said  in  the  street,  or  in  the  cafe,  or  on  the  railway,  to 
read  a  French  newspaper  with  ease  and  to  talk  with 
French  accent  —  all  this  Mr.  Swan  maintains  can  be 
acquired  thoroughly  in  six  months'  lessons  of  two  hours 
each. 

It  is  easy  to  say  a  thing  can  be  done,  but  less  easy  to 
prove  it.  So  by  way  of  demonstration  I  have  offered 
Mr.  Swan — or  rather  M.  Betis,  his  collaborateur — my 
family  to  experiment  upon.  Here  are  five  children — ex- 
cluding the  youngest,  who  is  now  learning  her  own  lan- 
guage in  Nature's  own  method.  If  they  can  be  taught 
French  in  six  months,  I  will  be  well  content.  They  have 
been  learning  it — the  elder  ones,  at  least — for  some  years 
without  being  at  home  in  it ;  and  the  youngest,  Jack,  has 
not  even  begun.  They  vary  from  seventeen  to  eight — 
four  boys  and  one  girl,  the  latter  aged  twelve.  They 
shall  begin  on  M.  Gouin's  system  after  Easter,  and  if  by 
October  they  can  talk  with  good  accent  and  with  ease  in 
French,  Mr.  Swan  will  have  proved  his  case,  and  I  shall 
be  ready  to  admit  that  he  has  some  ground  for  believing 
that  the  Series  system  of  using  the  ear  only  to  learn 
with,  and  confining  the  eye  to  the  duty  of  seeing 
pictures  of  the  idea  which  the  sound  of  the  words  conveys 
to  the  ear,  may  yet  revolutionise  pedagogy.  It  is  about 
time  it  was  revolutionised. 

The  translators  have  made  further  applications  of  M. 
Gouin's  "  Series"  system  to  mathematics  and  to  science, 
the  publication  of  which  is  also  promised. 

Mr.  Swan  informs  me  that  by  autumn  it  is  hoped  thao 
there  will  be  established  in  London  on  some  practical 
scale  a  school  of  oral  teaching  on  the  Series  system. 
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sr.. 

Italia*.. 
French .. 
German 
Spanish 


I  walk  towards  the  door    walk 

Ad  ostium  pergo   pergo 

Vado  all*  porta    vado 

Je  man-he  vers  la  porte    marche 

Ich  schrelte  auf  die  Thiir  zu...  schreite  zu 

Voy  hacia  la  puerta   voy 

Jeg  gaar  lienimod  Dceren    gaar 


I  draw  near  to  the  door   draw  near 

Ostium  appropinquo    appropinquo 

Ml  avviciuo  alia  porta   mi  avvicino 

Je  m'approche  de  la  porte   m'approche 

Ich  mihere  mich  der  Thur  ...  nahere  m  ch 

Me  aproximo  de  la  puerta   me  aproximo 

Jeg  ncerimr  raig  Do  ren    ntcrmer  niig 


I  get  to  the  door   

Ad  ostium  advenlo  

Arrivo  alia  porta   

J'arrive  a  la  porte  

Ich  komme  bei  der  Thiir  an   ko 

Llego  6.  la  puerta   11* 

Jeg  kommer  til  Dceren   


Fnalish  ... 

Jjotin   

Italian  

Frtmh  

Cerni'in  . . . 
Spanish  ... 
Xorwt-gian 


I  stop  at  the  door    stop 

Ad  ostium  subsisto    subsisto 

Mi  fermo  alia  porta '   ml  fermo 

Je  m'arrete  a  la.  porte    m'arrGt  e 

Ich  bleibe  bei  der  Thiir  steheu  bleibe  steben 

Me  paro  cerca  de  la  puerta   me  paro 

Jeg  standser  ved  Daren   standser 


I  stretch  out  ray  arm   put  out 

Bracchium  extendo    extendo 

Stendo  il  braccio   sfendo 

J'allonge  le  bras    avance 

Ich  strecke  den  Arm  au>    strecke  aus 

Alargo  el  brazo   

Jeg  udstrakker  Armen   
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Rnglnsh  ...  I  torn  the  handle  '  tarn 

Laiim    Ansam  torqueo    torqueo 

Italics*   Giro  la  manlglia  delU  porta ...  giro 

Frtnch         Je  toorne  la  po'gnee   tourne 

Gerrman  ...   Ich  drehe  den  Griff  nm    drehe  urn 

Spanmsh  ...  Volteo  la  empunadura   volteo 

Aonc-egian    Jeg  dreier  Doergrebet  om   dreier 


I  pull  the  door    pnll 

Ostium  adduoo   adduoo 

Tiro  la  porta    tiro 

Je  tire  fa  porte   tire 

Ich  ziehe  die  Thiir  heran    ziehe  an 

Halo  la  puerto    halo 

Jeg  trakker  Doergrebet  mig...  trakker 


The  door  moves   moves 

Sequitur  ostium    adduco 

La  porta  cede   cede 

La  porte  cede   cMe 

Die  Thiir  gibt  nach   gibt  nach 

La  puerta  cede    cede 

Dcei en  giver  efter    giver  efter 


Enalith  ...  The  door  tarns  on  its  hinges...  tarns 

Latin    Card  in  I  bus  vertitur  ostium  ...  vertitur 

Italian          La  porta  gira  sol  suoi  cardini  gira 

Fir* rich         La  porte  toorne  sur  ses  gonds  tourne 

German  ...   Die  Thiir  dreht  slch  auf  den  dreht  sich 
Angeln 

Spanish  ...   La  puerta  gira  sobre  suz  gomes  gin 

Norwegian    Dceren  dreier  sig  paa  sine  drel 
Htengsler 


iier  sig 


The  door  turns  on  its  hinges... 
Cardinibus  vertitur  ostium... 
La  porta  gira  sui  suoi  cardini . . . 
La  porte  tourne  sur  ses  gonds 
Die  Thiir  dreht  sich  auf  den 
Angeln 

La  puerta  gira  sobre  suz  g^znes 
Dceren  dreier  sig  paa  sine 
Htengsler 


turns  I  let  go  the  door  handle   let  go 

vertitur  Ostii  ansam  dimitto    dlmitto 

gira  Laccio  la  manlglia  delta  porta...  lascio 

tourne  Je  lache  la  poigne*e  M.  lache 

dreht  sich  Ich  lasse  den  Griff  los    lasse  los 

gira  Suelto  la  empuil&dura    suelto 

dreier  sig  Jeg  slipper  Doergrebet    slipper 
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THE  HOME  AND  HAUNTS  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

"  PHAY,  apart  from  spiritualities,  and  considering  it  merely  as  a  real,  marketable,  tangibly-useful  possession, 
England  before  long— this  island  of  ours — will  hold  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  English.  In  America, 
mwLw  m  Holland,  east  and  west  to  the  very  Antipodes,  there  will  be  a  Saxondom  covering  great  spaces  of 
Wmkm  the  globe.  And,  now,  what  is  it  that  can  keep  all  these  together  into  virtually  one  nation  so  that  they  do 
not  fail  out  and  fight,  but  live  at  peace,  in  brother-like  intercourse,  helping  one  another  P  This  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  greatest  practical  problem,  the  thing  all  manner  of  sovereignties  and  governments  are  here  to  accomplish: 
what  is  it  that  will  accomplish  this  ?  Acts  of  Parliament,  administrative  Prime  Ministers  cannot.  America  is  parted 
from  us  so  far  as  Parliament  could  part  it.  Call  it  not  fantastic,  for  there  is  much  reality  in  it.  Here,  I  say,  is  an 
English  king  whom  no  time  or  chance,  Parliament,  or  combinations  of  Parliaments,  can  dethrone!  This  King  Shak- 
speare— does  not  he  shine  in  crowned  sovereignty  over  us  all  as  the  noblest,  gentlest,  yet  strongest  of  rallying 
signs,  indestructible,  really  more  valuable  in  that  point  of  view  than  any  other  means  or  appliance  whatsoever  r 
We  can  fancv  him  as  radiant  aloft  over  all  nations  of  Englishmen  a  thousand  years  hence.  From  Paramatta,  from 
New  York,  wheresoever,  under  what  sort  of  Parish  Constable  soever  English  men  and  women  are,  they  will  say  to 
one  another  'Yes,  this  Shakspeare  is  ours;  we  produced  him,  we  speak  and  think  by  him,  we  are  one  blood  and 
kind  with  him.'   The  most  common-sense  politician,  too,  if  he  pleases,  may  think  of  that" 


So  said  Mr.  Carlyle  many  long  years  ago,  and  since 
he  penned  those  words  the  world-circling  Saxondom 
has  become  more  of  a  tangible  reality  than  he  fore- 
saw ;  but  rapidly  as  the  English-speaking  race  may 
spread,  it  cannot  outspread  the  sovereignty  of  King 
Shakspeare.  In  some  kind  of  political  unity,  fragmen- 
tary perhaps,  but  still  a  real  political  unity,  are  all  those 
sections  of  the  English-speaking  world  which  rest  under 
the  shade  of  the  Union  Jack.  Bat  for  a  hundred  years 
And  more  the  other  great  moiety  of  our  race  has  re- 
pudiated with  annually-renewed  scorn  and  disdain  all 
allegiance  to  the  mother-land.  Yet  it  is  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  on  the  fourth  of  every  July, 
with  the  blare  of  trumpet  and  the  beat  of  drum,  pro- 
claims its  unextinguishable  resolve  to  have  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  the  political  system  which  prevailed  when 
Oeorge  the  Third  was  King,  that  there  comes  to  us  the 
-choicest  tribute  which  artist,  printer,  and  photographer 
-ever  rendered  to  the  monarch  whose  birthday  the  world 
celebrates  on  April  23rd. 

"  The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Shakspeare  "  is  a  publica- 
tion which  is  an  honour  to  the  American  typographer 
and  a  worthy  laurel  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Shakspeare. 
The  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  is  almost  as  vellum  to 
the  touch  and  to  the  eye,  the  letterpress  is  a  model  of 
typography.  The  great  charm  which  gives  the  value 
:to  this  book,  however,  are  the  illustrations. 
The  photogravures  which  accompany  the  books  are, 
many  of  them,  indistinguishable  from  the  best  etchings. 
From  this  volum^/now  appearing  in  10s.  parts  in  America 
from  the-  firm  of  Scribner,  in  England  by  Sampson  Low, 
I  have  been  permitted  to  take  samples  in  the  frontis- 
piece, which  shows  Ann  Hathaway's  •ottage,  and  the 
Accompanying  pictures  of  the  house,  the  birthplace  and 
the  church  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  a  peculiar  appro- 
priateness in  the  reproduction  of  these  wonderful  artistic 
photographs  at  the  present  moment,  for  not  only  did 
last  month  bring  us  Shakspeare  week,  but  Ann  Hatha- 
way's cottage,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  frontispiece, 
has  just  been  acquired  by  the  trustees  of  Shakspeare  s 
house  for  the  sum  of  £3,000. 

Mr.  James  Lyon  Williams,  to  whose  painstaking 
fidelity  we  owe  this  masterpiece,  is  an  American  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  Stratford  and  its  vicinity,  carefully 
noting  nature  in  Shakspeare's  Warwickshire  in  every  phase 
of  the  shifting  seasons,  and  carefully  treasuring  up,  by 
the  aid  of  his  camera,  every  phase  of  life  that  might 
aerve  to  carry  us  back  to  the  days  when  Shakspeare  trod 
the  daisied  mead  or  went  poaching  after  the  deer  in 
Charlecote  Park. 


Anybody  can  photograph  who  has  got  a  Kodak. 
"  Press  the  button,"  says  the  direction,  *'  while  we  * — the 
Eastman  Photographic  Company  or  some  other  agency — 
"  will  do  the  rest."  It  takes,  however,  a  man  who  has  an 
eye  to  see  to  direct  the  Kodak,  even  when  he  has  but  to 
press  the  button.  None  but  an  artist  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  full  value  of  Mr.  Williams'  admirable  illus- 
trations. The  work  will  be  completed  in  fifteen  parts, 
of  which  four  have  already  been  issued.  As  the  page 
measures  17  in.  by  15  in.,  the  volume  when  it  is  bound 
will  be  more  than  18  in.  in  height,  and  a  portly  tome 
indeed.  Fifteen  artists  have  each  furnished  a  water- 
colour  painting  especially  for  the  w  ork.  These  have  been 
reproduced  in  facsimile,  so  that  each  number  has  one 
full-page  coloured  plate.  Better,  however,  than  the 
reproductions  of  the  water-colours  are  the  forty-five  full- 
paged  photogravure  plates,  three  of  which  accompany 
each  part.  These  are,  as  I  have  said,  sometimes  indis- 
tinguishable, from  the  best  etching,  and  constitute  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  illustrative  matter.  Besides 
these  there  are  two  hundred  illustrations  in  black  and 
white  made  from  views  taken  by  the  author,  which  include 
a  great  variety  of  landscapes,  buildings,  interiors,  and 
customs.  The  whole  constitutes  a  pictorial  encyclopaedia 
of  all  that  is  left  by  way  of  relics  or  of  scenery  of 
Shakspeares  country. 

From  the  part  dealing  with  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage, 
which  has  just  been  published,  we  extract  all  the  par- 
ticulars that  can  be  obtained  concerning  the  famous 
little  cottage  which  has  now  been  vested  in  the  hands  of 
trustees.  Mr.  Williams  scouts  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillips' 
doubts  as  to  whether  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage  was  ever 
the  home  of  Shakspeare's  wife.  The  evidence,  although 
wholly  presumptive,  seems  to  point  to  the  generally 
accepted  belief.  Court  records  filed  in  1566  show  that 
the  poet's  father  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Richard 
Hathaway.  Fifteen  years  later  Richard  Hathaway  died, 
and  twelve  months  later  again  Shakspeare  married  Ann 
Hathaway,  who  was  then  seven  years  his  senior.  Mr. 
Williams  glances  over  the  evidence  pro  and  con,  and 
declares  that  the  balance  is  in  harmony  with  the  popular 
tradition  that  the  beautiful  old  flower-imbedded  cottage 
at  Shottery  was  the  home  of  the  wife  of  the  poet  of 
all  time. 

Following  the  footpath  way  through  the  kitchen  gar- 
dens of  Stratford  from  the  town  to  the  village  of  Shot- 
tery, one  finds  the  cottage  set  in  the  midst  of  a  genuine 
old  English  garden,  with  its  prim  beds  set  with  shrubs  as 
well  as  flowers. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  HOUSE. 


The  old  oaken  timbers  which  form  the  framework  of  the 
walls  are  arranged  in  a  curious  variety  of  angles  and 
geometrical  patterns,  whose  design  it  would  be  hard  to 
trace  to  any  clear  purpose.  The  intervening  brickwork  is 
covered  in  places  by  a  coating  of  plaster  laid  on  at 
different  times,  and  so  assuming  different  tints  of  grey- 
white  and  creamy-yellow  according  to  its  age.  A  group 
of  sunflowers  finds  a  ntting  background  in  the  red  brick 
at  a  spot  where  the  plaster  work  has  fallen  off.  We  pass 
under  the  low,  vine-coverod  doorway,  and  are  ushered 
into  an  apartment  that  takes  us  back  three  centuries  at  a 
single  step.  Here  are  the  wainscoted  walls;  here  is 
the  low  ceiling  ribbed  with  its  heavy  oaken  timbers ;  here 
are  the  swinging  casement  windows  with  their  lead  sashes 
and  tiny  panes  of  glass;  and,  what  seems  most  old- 
fashioned  of  all,  the  flagstone  floor  worn  by  the  feet  of 
many  generations." 

The  old  lady,  who  claims  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of 
Richard  Hathaway,  the  supposed  father  of  Mrs. 
Shakspeare,  still  lives  in  the  cottage,  and  it  is  her 
portrait  that  is  reproduced  in  the  frontispiece. 

Mr.  Williams  has  done  a  service  which  is  more  than 
national,  it  is  racial.  All  English-speaking  men  have 
reason  to  rejoice  for  all  time  to  come  that  our  national 
poet  should  have  found  so  reverent  and  sympathetic  an 
observer  to  store  up  the  traces  which  still  remain  after 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries  of  the  old  England  which 
Shakspeare  made  immortal  in  the  immediate  district 
which  is  imperishably  associated  with  his  nam*. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH- 

Notice.— For  the  convenience  of  such  of  our  readers  a«  may  live  at  a  distance  from  any  bookseller,  any  Book  they  may  require,  k 
following  List,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  tiu>  Publishing  Office  of  the  KiiVlEVf 
125,  Fleet  Street,  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  pubiis/uid  price  of  the  Book  ordered. 


Thb  book  of  the  month  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Edward 
Whymper's  long-expected  "Travels  Amongst  the  Great 
Andes  of  the  Equator"  (London :  John  Murray.  21s.  net) 
— long-expected  in  very  truth,  for  it  has  taken  its  author 
some  eleven  years  to  arrange  and  digest  the  rich  material 
which  he  collected  in  his  seven  months'  journey,  and  to 
engrave  the  numerous  and  admirable  illustrations.  It 
was  in  1874  that  Mr.  Whymper  decided  to  embark  upon 
the  expedition,  which  was  primarily  intended  to  clear  up 
the  disputed  questions  connected  with  the  affection  com- 
monly known  as  "mountain  sickness."    "It  has  long 
been  much  debated/'  he  says,  "  whether  human  life  can 
be  sustained  at  great  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  permit  of  the  accomplishment 
of  useful  work."   Most  climbers  have  found  that  upon 
reaching  an  altitude  of  14,000  ft.  "  mountain  sickness  " 
has  almost   incapacitated  them.     Mr.  Whymper  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  this  sickness  was  due  to 
atmospheric  conditions  or  to  local  causes,  such,  for 
instance,  as  noxious  exhalation  from  vegetation,  and 
whether  it   would  not  be  possible   to  overcome  or 
to  mitigate  the  effects    of    this    distressing  com- 
plaint.    The  Himalayas,  apparently,  offer  the  best 
iield  for  research  upon  this  point,  but  international 
difficulties  at  this  time  intervening  in  the  shape  of  a 
aurvey  for  a  "  scientific  frontier "  for  India,  he  had  to 
forsake  the  East  and  turn  to  the  mountain  ranges  in 
the  Republic  of  Ecuador.    Three  companions  were  in- 
dispensable, and  the  expedition  was  composed  of  Mr. 
Whymper,  the  cousins  Carrel  (two  experienced  Swiss 
guides),  and  one  inefficient  Equadorian.   The  turbulent 
state    of   South    America   was  a   source  of  antici- 
pated trouble,  but  the  expedition  was  in  no  way 
inconvenienced  thereby.    In  Mr.  Whymper's  own  words  : 
41  We  adopted  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  all  that  did 
not  concern  us,  and  rigidly  respected  the  customs  of  the 
country,  even  where  we  could  not  agree  with  them ;  and 
traversed  that  unsettled  Republic  (Ecuador)  without  moles- 
tation, trusting  more  to  our  wits  than  to  our  credentials,  and 
believing  that  a  jest  may  conquer  where  force  may  fail, 
that  a  bon  mot  is  often  better  than  a  passport."  The 
result  of  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  that 
some  of  the  effects  of  "  mountain  sickness "  were  found 
to  be  transitory,  and  others  (consequent  upon  the  effects  of 
respiration)  permanent.  But,  of  course,  apart  from  this,  Mr. 
Whymper's  volume  is  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  country  through  which  he  passed, 
and  about  which,  in  fact,  very  little,  comparatively,  is 
known,  while  many  myths  of  former  travellers  are  ex- 
ploded.   Altogether,  the  volume  is  in  every  way  deserving 
of  the  attention  which  it  has,  and  will,  attract.   It  is 
admirably  bound  and  printed.    Of  the  illustrations  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak,  for  is  not  Mr.  Whymper  the  prince 
of  wood  engraving,  as  he  is  the  prince  of  Alpine  climbing  ? 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Pans.  Violet.  (Editor.)  Memoirs  of  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
-Queen  of  Navarre.  (John  O.  Nimmo.)  Demy  »vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  277. 
21s.  net. 

It  \%  very  doubtful  whether  those  Englishmen  who  cannot  read  1%  Beine 
Margot  in  her  original  Preneh  will  cure  to  read  her  in  an  English 
translation,  althoagn  that  translation  be  as  good  as  the  translator's 
art  oan  make  it.  Further  the  interest  of  the  ••  Mevwires  "  is  so  much 
an  interest  of  style  and  so  little  an  Interest  of  subject— for  in  this 
volume  the  good  Queen  proves  herself  a  great  hand  at  svpressio 
veri,  if  not  at  erpressio  falsi— that  half  this  charm  must  vanish  *n  a 
^translation  be  H  never  so  good.  Nevertheless  we  are  grateful  to  Miss 


mentioned  in  the 

of  Reviews, 


Violet  Fane  for  the  present  volume  and  her  excellent  introduction 
(a  fifth  of  the  whole  book),  and  to  Mr.  Nimmo  for  the  excellent  way 
in  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  notable  that  no  previous  translation 
has  appeared  for  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  Eight  portraits  from 
contemporary  engravings  enhance  the  value  of  the  present. 
Hirrrow,  A.  W.  Cardinal  Manning.  (Methuen  and  Co.)  Pp.  284. 
6s.   With  portrait. 


Mr.  Huttan  hat  been  first  in  the  field  with  his  biography.  It 

ng,  but  it  is  not 


seems  to 
meant  to 


have  been  done  with  considerable  painstaking,  __. „  

bo  more  than  a  stop-gap  until  an  authorised  biography  based  upon 
the  Cardinal's  private  papers  is  issued.  Mr.  Hutton  is  not  very  well 
qualified  to  wiite  this  book,  as  he  had  no  close  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Cardinal.  He  has,  however,  done  his  work  of  compilation  with 
care,  marred  here  and  there  by  u  a  necessary  blemishes. 

Nasmith,  David.    Makers  of  Modern  Thoughts:  or.  Five 
Hundred  Years  Struggle  between  Science,  Ignorance,  and 
Superstition  (1200  A  D.  to  1699  A.D.).   (George  Pntilip  and  Sju.) 
Two  volumes.   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  289  and  271.  12*. 
This  is  a  very  solid  book,  containing  a  mass  of  information  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  similar  compass.  It  contains  sketches  of  the  lives 
and  writings  of  the  most  eminent  emancipators  of  European  thought 
from  Roger  Bacon  down  to  Newton.  The  first  volume  is  varied  and 
interesting,  containing  notices  of  twenty-three  worthies,  including 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  Lord  Bacon,  Columbus,  Montaigne,  Luther,  &c. 
The  second  volume  ii  devoted  to  half  a  dozen  worthies,  Hobbes. 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Spinoza,  Locke,  and  Newton.  As  Mr.  Nasmith  does 
not  merely  give  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the  persons  whom  he  describes, 
but  also  a  summary  of  their  teaching,  ic  is  obvious  that  these  two 
volumes  are  a  kind  of  Kkvi  bw  of  K  &vikws  pemmioan  of  the  literature 
of  five  centuries.  A  man  who  cou  td  stand  an  examination  in  these 
two  volumes  would  have  a  fair  claim  to  have  a  good  grasp  of  the 
movement  of  European  thought. 

„70*??'  Charlotte  M.  A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  and  A  Book  of 
Worthies.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  l8mo.  2s.  ttd.  each  net. 
These  are  two  resent  additions  to  "The  Golden  Treasury"  series. 
Both  are  well  known,  the  first  having  appeared  in  thirteen  editions 
and  the  second  in  seven  eiitions.  If  it  be  true,  as  one  has  said  that 
"every  word,  look,  or  thought  of  sympathy  with  heroic  action 
helps  to  make  heroism,"  then  it  is  surely  good  that  such  a  collection 
of  stories  of  heroic  deeds  has  found  so  much  favour  with  the  public 
The  book  is  especially  interesting  to  young  people,  for  whose  benefit 
a  chronological  table  Is  appended,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to 
arrange  the  various  events  related  according  to  time,  nation,  and 
place.  Of  the  M  Book  of  Worthies"  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
the  thirteen  chosen  men  are: —Joshua,  David.  Hector,  Aristtdes, 
Nehemlah,  Xenophon,  Bpaminondas,  Alexander,  Mareus  Curius 
Dentatus,  Cleomenes,  Scipio  Africanus,  Judas  Maooabaeus,  and  Julius 
Caesar. 

Suntsbury,  George.  The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  :  The  Earl 
of  Derby.   (Sampson,  Low  and  Co.)   Crown  8vo.   Pp.  223.   3s.  6d. 
This  is  the  seventh  of  the  series  which  Mr.  Stusrt  Reid  is  editing.   It  is 

illustrated  by  a  photogravure,  and  supplied  with  a  opious  index. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  a  tufficient  recommendation.   It  recalls 

many  a  stirring  episode  in  English  history  which  to  many  of  the 

younger  electors  has  become  somewhat  shadowy. 

Sala,  Mrs  George  Augustus.  Famous  People  I  have  Met. 

(JameiR.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  OJoth.  Po.240.  6s. 

An  intensely  amusing  book,  interesting,  to  \  as  few  recent  book*  have 
been.  Says  Mrs.  Sala  :  "  Naturally  I  believe  my  husband  to  be  the  most 
famous  person  I  have  ever  met,"  and  consequently  she  places  him  at 
the  beginning  of  her  bundle,  which  numbers  some  twenty-two  cele- 
brities, about  all  of  whom  she  writes  pleasantly  and  easily.  Among 
the  twenty-two  are  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley. 
8ir  John  Millals,  R.A  .  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edmond 
Yates.  Mr.  Montague  Williams.  Q.C.,  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand.  Mr.  Walter 
Besant.  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  Mr.  William  Black. 
Mr.  B.  L.  Far j eon  and  Mr.  Edward  Lawsou.  In  each  case  a  facsimile 
letter  Is  printed. 

Sorel,  Albert.  Madame  de  Stael.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  8vo. 
Pa.  262.  With  portrait.   3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  volume  of  "  The  Great  French  Writers'"  series,  being  studies 
of  the  lives,  the  works,  and  the  influence  of  the  principal  authors  of 
French  literature.  The  editor  truly  says  that  in  the  century  just 
drawing  to  a  close  historical  research  has  entirely  re-written  the  story 
of  the  world ;  and  the  nineteenth  century  has  applied  itself  with  a 
still  more  intense  passion  to  reviving  the  great  writers  of  all  litera- 
tures. The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  recall  the  part  played  by  these 
great  writers.  Always  a  fascinating  story,  this  particular  account  of 
Madame  de  Steel's  life  is  very  readable.  In  a  concluding  chapter 
M.  Sorel  speaks  of  Madame  de  Steel's  influence.  This  has  been 
greater,  he  holds,  on  the  French  historical  school,  as  shown  in  the 
works  of  Guizot,  Charles  de  Remusat,  De  Tocqueville,  Thiers,  and 
Lanfrey,  tbau  in  other  farms  of  French  literature.  "A  beautiful 
genius  rather  than  an  artist  in  literature  and  history,  a  great  witness 
rather  than  an  acker  in  the  events  of  her  times,  she  deserves  to  live 
bicause  she  represents  one  of  the  best  epochs  of  the  French  spirit." 
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BOOKS  FOB  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

YmAie.  W.  B.  Irish  Fairy  Tales.  (T.  Fisher  lUowin.)  Pott  8vo. 
Cloth.  St.  6d. 

Without  hit  fairy  tiles,  the  Irishman  would  not  be  so  poetical  at  be  it. 
In  thlt  little  volume.  Mr.  Yeats  hts  brought  together  a  number  of 
ataxies  by  yariout  writer*  about  laod  and  water  falriet,  evil  spirits, 
oats,  kings  and  warriors.  These,  added  to  his  f  rmer  work,  "Fairy 
aad  Folk  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  make  upa  fairly  representative 
sollectlon  of  such  literature. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS,  AND  BELLBS  LETTRKS. 

•uocnrroiv  W.  A.    Literary  Coincidences  and  Other  Papers. 
{Morrison  Brothers,  Glasgow.)   P<  s;  8vo.   Paper  Covers.   Pp.  166.  Is. 
•f  the  four  essays  which  complete  this  little  volume,  that  which  gives 
the  title  is  by  tar  the  most  interesting.  By  much  promiscuous  read- 
tog,  apparently,  Mr.  Cleuston  has  seen  that  the  same  thoughts,  and 
*  tost  the  sac  " 


ae  phrases,  occur  to  many  authors  of  widely  differing 
dimes  and  tinus.  Many  sayings  aud  quotations  from  our  o»n 
writers,  he  shows,  are  mere  plagiarisms,  culled  unblushingly  from  less 
kwown  predecessors;  while  often  the  sams  idea,  clothed  in  the 
i  words,  will  occur  to  two  writers,  whose  originality  it  is  im- 


aoasible  to  doubt.  In  each  case  Mr.  Clooston  gives  chapter  and  verse 
lor  hi*  statements.  The  other  pajers  are  "A  Bookstall  Bargain," 
"Ancient  Biddies,"  and  "  St.  Valentine's  Day  in  the  Olden  Time." 

BLabadja,  la  Princess  jc.  E'tincelles.  (Grlfflth,  Farran  and  Co.) 
8vo.  Paicnment. 

Sonne  three  hundred  and  fifty  wiie,  witty,  and  epigrammatic  remarks. 
'    *i  page  is  curiously  embellished  with  a  number  of  fanciful  designs. 


Lavdor,  Walter  Savage.  Imaginary  Conversations.  (J.  M. 
Dent  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.   3s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of  an  edition  which  will,  we  imagine, 
be  the  stands rd  edition  for  many  years  to  come.  It  suffers  from  a 
few  textual  errors,  but  perfection  is  impossible,  and  certainly  Mr. 
Crump,  the  editor,  and  Messrs.  Dent,  the  publishers,  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  volumes  as  they  stand.  The  present  contain*  an 
etching,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Kallton,  of  the  Villa  Gherardtsja  at  Florence. 

Lex,  Elizabeth.  Essays  by  Sainte-Beuve.  (Walter  Scott.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  265.   Is.  6d. 

A  volume  of  the  Scott  Library,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
those  who  cannot  read  the  greatest  of  French  critics  in  his  original 
tongue.  Miss  Lee  contributes  a  critical  and  biographical  introduc- 
tion. Among  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  present  essays  are  "  What 
is  a  Classic  ?  Madame  Recamier.  Rabelais,  Balzsc,  Montaigne,  Alfred 
de  Musset,  the  De  Guerins,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Mary 
Stuart,  and  William  Cowper. 

Salamav,  Malcomn  c.  Woman— Through  a  Man's  Eye-glass' 
(William  Heinemann.)  Crown  8  vo.  Cloth.  Pp.237,  as.  6d. 
The  papers  in  this  volume  are  clever,  smart,  and  one  of  them  ("  My 
Mother")  is  full  of  a  deep,  reverent  feeling,  but  they  are  out  of  place. 
In  some  periodical  where  they  can  be  lazily  read  and  quickly  forgotten, 
they  would  pleatantly  pass  many  an  idle  hour,  but  in  book  form 
they  are  useless,  except  as  a  pretty  drawing-room  table-book,  to  be 
picked  up  aad  indolently  scanned  in  the  interval  before  dinner.  And 
certainly  in  appearance  the  volume  is  admirably  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  Barely,  not  even  from  the  house  of  Heinemann,  have  we 
teen  a  more  tasteful,  dsintily-bound  book.  And  dainty  is  the  word 
to  apply  to  the  impressionist  sketches  of  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy.  Mr. 
Salaman  writes  upon  many  women.  Among  the  types  are  the  Little 
Widow,  the  Socially  Ambitious  Woman,  the  Modern  Lady  Novelist, 
the  "  Awfully  Jolly"  Girl,  the  Skittish  Old  Maid,  the  Smart  Woman, 
and  the  "  Fin-de-Siecle"  Woman. 

Underbill,  John.  (Editor.)  The  Athenian  Oracle :  A  Selection. 
iWalUr  Scott.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xxxviii.,  ifxs.  is.  «d.  Scott 
Library. 

We  must  confess  to  finding  in  this  volume  the  preface  of  more  interest 
than  the  pages  which  it  introduces.  Mr.  Underbill's  account  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Athenian  Mercury  in  1690  is  not  only  interesting  to 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  beginnings  of  English  journals,  but 
also  extremely  instructive.  Dunton,  its  founder,  was  apparently  a 
tort  of  seventeenth  century  David  Grieve— half  bookseller,  half  author 
—to  whom,  apparently,  came  an  idea  similar  in  aim  to  the  "  practical 
suggestion "  moated  in  the  first  number  of  this  Bkview.  With  the 
idea  came  the  carrying  out,  and  the  Athenian  Gazette  (as  it  was  first 
called)  was  started  by  John  Dunton,  Richard  Sault,  and  8sniuel 
Wesley,  father  of  John  Wesley,  the  divine.  The  idea  was  that  of  a 
paper  similar  somewhat  to  the  "  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  columns 
in  our  modern  journals:  "All  Persons  whatever  may  be  resolved 
gratis  in  any  Question  that  their  own  sa  tit  faction  or  curiosity  shall 
prompt  'em  to,  if  they  send  their  questions  by  a  Penny  Post  letter  to 
Mr.  Smith,  at  his  Coffee-House  in  Stocks  Market  in  the  Poultry."  The 
paper  at  once '  'c  *ugh t on,' '  andwas  published  continuously  (fi  rst  weekly, 
and  then  bi-weekly)  for  nearly  six  years,  when,  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  other  papers,  it  died  a  natural  death,  leaving  its 
founder  in  a  more  or  less  peoniless  condition.  In  a  prefatory  letter  to 
the  editor,  Mr.  Walter  Besant  says  that  the  Athenian  OracJ*  is  "  a  book 
Invaluable  to  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the 
English  bourgeois  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,"  and  that  in  writing  "  Dorothy  Forster  "  and 
"  For  Faith  and  Freedom"  he  found  it  of  the  greatest  help.  On  the 
whole,  the  volume  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  reading  public 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Underhlll,  not  only  for  his  instructive 
preface,  but  alto  for  giving  the  opportunity  cf  reading  the  cream 
ef  the  copious  volumes  in  a  cheap  and  condensed  form. 


Zampini  Salazabo,  Fanny.    Antlche  Lotte,  Speranzi  Nuove. 

(Naples:  A.  Tooco,  31,  Via  S.  Pietro  Majella.)  8vo.  5s. 

Signora  Zampini  SUazaro  is  well  known  in  England  for  her  efforts  to 
raise  the  standard  o!  women's  education  in  Italy.  The  first  part  of 
the  present  volume,  "  Bicordi,"  Is  an  interesting  record  of  her  own 
intellectual  life  and  experiences ;  the  second  is  made  up  of  lectures, 
addresses,  and  a  report  on  the  work  and  culture  of  English  women, 
sent  in  to  the  Italian  Government  in  1890.  This  last  it  principally 
taken  up  with  women's  colleges,  and  gives  a  glowiog  account  of 
Newnham  and  Girton,  Somerville  and  Lady  Ma*  g*-et.  There  are 
one  or  two  slight  inaccuracies,  which  may  be  partly  due  to  printer's 
errors.  Newnham,  i.e.  the  Old  Hall  (originally  called  "  Newnham 
Hall ")  was  opened  not  in  1885  but  in  lt»75,  and  Sidgwick  Hall  (at 
first  "  South  Hali")  in  October  1880,  not  1886,  as  stated  by  Signora 
Zampini  Salaz«r.  Besides  this,  the  author  touches  on  a  variety  of 
subjects— Miss  Octavia  Hill's  work— the  People's  Palace  —women  in 
the  medical  profession— clubt  for  working  girls,  etc.  etc. 

FICTION. 

A  Modern  Milkmaid.  (Digby  and  Long.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth- 
2s.  6d. 

Much  good  cannot  be  said  of  this  new  story  of  the  author  of  "  Common- 
place Sinners."  The  motif  is  repellent,  and  although  there  are  power- 
ful scenes  scattered  through  the  book,  it  bears  the  mark  of  having 
been  hastily  written. 

Black,  William.  Kilmeny.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.330.   2s.  6d. 

The  fifth  volume  of  a  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Blaok's  novels.  Again  we 
would  urge  Messrs.  Simpson  Low  and  Co.  to  adopt  in  future  volumes 
Messrs.  Macmfllan's  plan  of  stating  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  novel  the 
date  of  the  first  and  succeeding  editions. 

Coupkrls,  Lot  is.  Eline  Vere.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  Crown  8vo. 
Pp.31/.  5s. 

M.  Couperus  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  Du'ch  novelists.  The 
present  story  is  hardly  his  finest,  but  it  is  interesting  and  worth  read- 
ing. Mr.  J.  T.  Groin's  translation  might  be  worse  and  might  very 
wellt  * 


(T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 


I  be  bet  ter. 

Daudet,  alphoxsk.    Rose  and  Ninette. 

Crown 8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.311.  6s. 

This  story,  a  short  one  in  spite  of  the  311  pages  of  this  large  print  and 
broadly-margined  edition,  is  a  specimen  of  Daudtt  at  his  beet. 
Fortunate  in  its  translator,  Miss  Mary  J.  Senauo,  it  loses  in  the 
translation  little  of  the  charm  kof  the  limpid  French  prose.  Bote 
and  Ninette  are  the  daughters  of  a  divorced  couple.  They  are 
pas  donate  ly  loved  by  their  father,  a  distinguished  dramatic  author, 
but  their  mother,  a  revengeful  woman,  completes  the  havoc  she  has 
made  of  his  life  by  weaning  their  affection  from  him.  To  those  who 
do  not  yet  know  Dauoet,  and  are  unable  to  read  the  original,  this 
edition  may  be  strong  I  v  recommended. 

Dickens,  Cbarlks.   The  Pickwick  Papers  and  Oliver  Twist. 

(M semi  1  lan.)  Crown  8vo.   Pp.  1M.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  kst  their  opportunity,  frr  the  copy- 
right of  this  and  the  succeeding  volumes  by  Charles  Dickens  having 
already  expired,  or  being  on  the  point  of  expiring,  they  have  omitted 
to  bring  out  a  really  good  chtap  edition  of  that  novelist's  works.  The 
Crown  edition  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  present  one  it  a 
shilling  and  sixpence  cheeper,  and  really  quite  at  good.  It  it 
moderate  in  siz»,  is  printed  ou  thin  but  good  paper,  and  contains,  in 
each  case,  all  the  original  illustrations,  and  a  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical introduction  by  Cbarles  Dickens  the  younger. 
Frapax,  Ilse.    Heavy  Laden  and  Old  Fashioned  Folk.  (T. 

Fisher  Unwin.)   Longpo*t8vo.   Pp.216.   Is.  6d. 

These  two  stories  are  so  excellent  in  themselves  that  any  series  wouM 
be  improved  by  their  inclusion  ;  but  why  "  The  Pseudonym 
Library"  ?  Is  the  original  idea  of  this  leries  to  be  dropped  and  the 
title  retained  ?  Use  Frapan,  a  writer  of  repute  in  her  own  country, 
is  well  introduced  by  these  two  Novellan  (thort  stories).  "Heavy 
Laden  "  is  the  tragedy  of  the  lives  of  a  Hamburg  workman  and  hi* 
wife.  "  Old- Fashioned  Folk"  is  a  humorous  little  idyll  of  an  old- 
fashioned  household.  The  scene  of  both  is  Hamburg,  and  the  writer 
has  evidently  assimilated  the  g*nius  loci.  The  first,  a  powerful  piece 
of  writing,  is  almost  realistic  in  its  intensity,  and  the  second  is  a 
comedy  of  manners,  a  delightfully  humorous  handl'ng  of  the 
slightest  materials.  Mi s.  Macdonell  'has  done  the  work  of  translator 
well. 

Hall,  M.  E.  Bex,  the  Black  Sheep.  (Digby  and  Long.)  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.844.   6s.  Frontispiece. 

Howard,  Blanche  Willis,  and  William  8hahp.  A  Fellowe  and 
his  Wife.   (J.  B.  Osgood,  Mcllvalne  and  Co.)  Crown  *vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.266.  6s. 

Positively,  in  the  first  flush  of  pleasure,  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  this  book  is  its  title,  silly  and  unmeaning.  It  is  so  entirely  fresh 
and  original,  so  untrammelled  and— in  its  best  sense—  suggestive. 
The  "  fellowe  "—a  vile  word— is  a  Northern  count,  his  wife  a  rVurthern 
maid,  who  insists  on  leaving  him  to  spend  a  year  in  Rome,  In  order 
"  to  find  herself  artistically."  She  meets  a  Don  Juan  •  f  a  sculptor, 
and— falls.  Her  husband,  who  knows  not  of  her  fall,  but  only  of  her 
danger,  reac  es  Rome,  frightens  the  sculp  or  away,  and  returns  with- 
out, attempting  to  see  h  s  wife.  At  home  he  finds  her  letter  (the 
whole  story  is  carried  on  by  correspondence),  in  which  she,  repenting 
bitterly,  confesses  all  aad  renounces  him.  The  "fellowe"  is,  how- 
ever, a  thorough-going  emancipationist  where  wom<n  it  concerned, 
and  Insists  on  her  return  and  a  complete  forgetfulnett  ef  the  past. 
Lkmorb,  Clara.  A  Covenant  with  the  Dead.  (Grist th,  Bursa 

and  Co.)  Three  volumes.  31s.  6d. 

A  three-volume  novel  of  rather  more  than  average  merit.  The  plot  is 
evolved,  but  never  obscure,  and  quite  as  original  as  ean  )*t  tujsattuJ  in 
^days. 
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MacDonald,  George.  Castle  Warlock.  (Kegan  Paul.)  Crown  8vo. 

Pp.378.   3*.  6d.   New  Edition. 
Matukdc,  Robert  Charles.  Mel  moth  the  Wanderer.  (Richard 

Bentley  aud  Son).   Ttiree  volumes.   24s.   New  edition. 

Maturin  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1782  and  hid  at  one  time  a  consider- 
able liter ar j  vogue.  By  the  exertions  of  8ir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord 
Byron  bis  tragedy  "  Bertram"  was  produced  by  Kean  at  Drury  Lane 
with  the  greatest  success,  being  everywhere  favourably  criticised 
except  by  Coleridge,  who  was  inoensed  by  the  rejection  of  one  of  his 
own  plays  for  "  Bertram."  Maturin  was  the  author  of  other  plays, 
which  were  barely  successful,  and  of  several  romances,  one  of  which, 
"  Woman,"  recalls  1  he  analytic  work  of  M.  Paul  Bourget.  The  present 
story  belongs  to  the  "  terrific  "  school  of  fiction,  started,  perhaps,  by 
Mr*.  Radc'iffe  and  continued  by  Beckford  and  "  Monk  "  Lewis.  The 
parte  which  are  purely  horrible  are  among  the  best  examples  of  their 
styles,  but  the  construction  of  the  story  is  so  completely  bad  that  the 
parts  which  do  not  th  ill  have  little  power  to  attract  tne  reader.  In 
France,  "  Meimoth  "  has  had,  and  hat,  an  even  greater  popularity  than 
in  England,  and  has  attracted  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of,  among 
otbeis,  Btlzac  and  Baudelaire.  Our  own  Thackeray  and  RosnettT, 
too,  were  not  untouched  by  its  power.  The  critical,  biographical, 
and  bibli  graphical  introduction  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  the 
student  of  English  literature,  to  whom,  indeed,  this  new  edition  will 
most  a  u  pea  I ;  the  general  public  will  care  for  little  but  the  fearful 
scenes  in  the  Spanish  convent  and  the  English  madhouse. 
Page.  Thomas  Nelson.  Elsket.  (J.  R.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.) 

Jrown  8vo.  C  oth. 

Five  capital  stories.  True  humour  and  true  pathos,  which  always  go 
together,  are  here,  and  we  find  it  hard  to  tay  which  we  admire  most — 
the  onmedles  of  negro  life  or  the  pathos  of  the  broken-hearted 
daughter  of  the  Vikings,  the  decayed  gentleman  of  the  Southern 
States  or  the  French  Sergeant  of  the  Empire. 
Peacock.  Thomas  Love.  The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin.  (J.  M. 

Dent  and  Co.)   Fcap.  8vo.   Pp.  159.  2s.  6d.  net. 

To  ns  this  volume  seems  one  of  the  most  disappointing  of  Peacock's 
fictional  works.  Founded  on  a  Welsh  legend,  slightly  connected 
with  the  story  of  Arthur,  "The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin  *  lacks  the 
necessary  proportion— as  indeed  do  all  of  Peacock's  works— and  does 
not  give  the  opportunity  for  political  satire  of  which  its  author  can 
make  such  good  use.  What  satire  is  there  is  dragged  in  by  the  heels, 
and  is  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  story.  Nor  are  the  lyrics 
so  beautiful  as  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed ;  they  are  adapted 
from,  Welsh  songs  and  ballads,  and  as  such,  of  course,  will  prove  of 
exceeding  Interest  to  natives  of  the  Principality. 
Phillips,  F.  C.  Madame  Valerie.  (William  Heinemann.)  Paper 

covers.  Is. 

The  promise  which  Mr.  Phillips  showed  in  "  As  In  a  Looking  Glass  "  is 
here  hardly  carried  out.  The  story  is  unpleasant, detailing  ss  it  does  how 
a  man's  former  mistress  gets  tii«  young  mife  into  her  power,  and  so 
manages  that  he  believes  h*r  faithless  and  gets  a  divorce.  Of  course, 
all  ends  happily,  hot  we  do  not  like  the  story,  which  will  not  add  to 
its  author's  reputation. 

Pbyoh,  Richard.  An  Evil  Spirit.  (Griffith  and  Far  ran.)  Crown 
Bvo.   Cloth.   Pp.307.   3s.  tfd. 

The  author  of  "Just  Impediment "  and  "Mrs.  Maxwell's  Affections" 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  younger  novelists :  and  the  pub- 
lishers have  d  me  well  in  issuing  a  new  edition  of  this  poweiful  if 
somewhat  unpleasant  story,  which  has  long  been  out  of  print.  The 
frontispiece  is  by  Mr.  Hal  Ludlow. 

BoBDraov,  F.  W.  A  Very  Strange  Family.  (William  Heinemann.) 
Paper  covers.  Is. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Shilling  Library  has,  we  believe,  already 
appeared.  In  this  its  new  and  cheaper  form  it  should  gain,  as  it 
deserves,  an  increased  circle  of  readers.  The  new  library  should 
do  well.  In  shape  and  general  appearance  it  la  almost  identical  with 
the  series  which  Messrs.  Heinemann  and  Bales  tier  are  running  in 
opposition  to  the  Taocnnitz  Library. 

Rose,  A.  M.  The  Preacher  of  St.  Justin's.  (David  Stott.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Miss  Rose,  In  this  first  literary  effort,  as  we  understand  it  to  be,  has 
written  a  touching  story,  but  something  more  than  a  story. 
She  handles  the  theological  problems  so  much  discussed  since— well, 
since  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  appeared,  in  a  lucid  and  vigorous  way,  and 
iu  the  person  of  the  preacher  of  St.  Justin's,  presents  a  manly  type 
of  Christian  who,  having  seen  the  young  life  of  the  girl  whom  he 
loved  blighted  by  narrowness  and  bigotry,  dedicated  himself  to 
the  work  of  revealing  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  Christ's  Christianity 
and  exposing  the  bondage  of  orthodox  theology.  It  is  a  book  well 
worth  reading. 

Speecb,  B.  F.  A  Freak  of  Fate.  (Henry  and  Co.)  Paper  boards, 
Pp.361.  2s. 

Why  this  story  should  be  called  "A  Freak  of  Fate"  more  than  any 
other  title  is  only  one  of  the  questions  which  occur  to  the  jaded 
reader;  another  is  why  it  should  ever  h%ve  been  written.  The  plot 
wants  connection,  and  the  story  wanders  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
reader  soon  lacks  the  little  interest  with  which  the  beginning  inspired 
him. 

Wallace,  Mrs.  A.  In  the  Service  of  Love.  (John  Flack.)  Crown 
Svo.  Cloth.   7s.  6d. 

This  is  a  weak  book,  written  apparently  by  a  lady  who  has  been  reading 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  or  Edna  Lyall,  and  embodying  a  summer  of 
doubts  about  the  Christian  religion.  There  is  hardly  any  pretence 
at  unity;  scores  of  trifling  episodes,  havin*  no  connection wii h or 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  narrative  (which,  of  course,  is 
made  qu'te  secondary  to  the  purpose),  are  strung  together  Ilk*  so 
many  brads  on  a  corj.  The  ignorance  displayed  of  things  masculine 
Is  amusing. 


Wig  an,  Kate  Dough*.  Timothy's  Quest.  (London  t  Clay  and 
Bird.) 

Two  little  waifs  and  two  old  maids  are  the  leading  characters  in  this 
story,  which  is  a  fairly  clever  study  of  American  life.  There  is 
humour  as  well  as  pathos,  and  not  a  few  droll  touches.  For  example : 
Samantha  Ripley  thought  that  religious  people  might  do  more  for 
the  poor  snd  the  needy  than  they  did.  "  Somehow  our  religion  don't 
take  holt  as  it  ought  to.  It  takes  a  burnin'  zeal  to  clean  out  them 
slum  places,  and  burnin'  zeal  ain't  the  style  nowadays.  As  my  father 
used  to  say,  '  Religion's  putty  much  like  fish  snd  pertaters ;  if  it's 

hot  itfs  good,  an*  if  it's  cold  'taint  worth  a  '  well  a  short  word 

came  In  there  out  I  won't  say  it."  Which  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the 
famour  epigram  which  Mark  Quy  Pearse  put  into  the  mouth  of  bis 
queerest  Cornish  character .— "  Women  be  like  pilchards ;  when  they 
be  good  they  be  but  middiin',  and  when  they  be  bad  they  be  bad 
sure  enough." 

Wistait,  Aden.  Lucy,  Francis,  and  Cousin  Bill.  (Eden,  Re- 
mington, and  Co.)  Three  volumes.  31s.  tfd. 
Evidently  a  first  attempt. 

HISTORY. 

Browetxg,  Oscar.  The  Flight  to  Varennes.  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.   Cluth.   Pp.  348. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  are  neatly  printed  from  different  magazines. 
Besides  the  title-essay,  there  are  papers  on  the  "  Foreign  Policy  of 
William  Pitt,"  the  "  Commercial  Treaty  of  1786,"  the  "  Triple  Alliance 
of  1788,"  "  Bagland  and  France  In  1793. '  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples," 
and  "  Republican  Governmtnt." 

Varrer,  J.  A.  Books  Condemned  to  be  Burnt.  (Bllott  Stock.) 
Poat8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.207.   4s.  6d. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Book  Lovers'  Library  has  th*  merit  of  being 
both  interesting  and  novel  in  subject.  Mr.  Farrer  does  not  write  at 
any  great  length,  but  he  writes  to  good  purpose.  He  tells  us  what 
books  have  been  condemned  to  be  burnt  and  the  reasons  for  their 
burning.  He  commences  with  Porphyry's  "Treatise  against  the 
Christians,"  and  brings  the  history  up  (paying  more  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  British  Isles)  to  the  public  burning  at  Oxford,  in  Exeter 
College  Hall,  of  Mr.  Froude's  "Nemesis  of  Faith."  Few  more 
entertaining  works  have  been  issued  of  late  months.  In  criticism  Mr. 
Farrer  is  weak. 

Fowler,  Wards  W.    Heroes  of  the  Nations :  Julius  Caesar. 

O.  P.  Putnam  and  Sons.   Crown  Svo.   Cloth.  5s. 

Mr.  Fowler  explains,  for  rjaders  who  are  comparatively  unfamiliar  with 
chusical  antiquity,  the  place  which  Caesar  occupies  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  He  sets  fottn  what  the  dictator  did  to  prepare  the 
coming  of  the  Roman  imperial  system ;  how  he  assisted  by  arms  the 
Romanizing  of  Europe ;  and  how  his  acts  and  their  consequences 
imoothed  the  way  for  Christianity.  These  matters  are  certainties ; 
the  growth  of  Caesar's  character,  as  told  by  Mr.  Fowler— or  by  any- 
one  else— is  little  more  than  matter  of  conjecture. 
Froude,  J.  A.  The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada,  and  other 

Essays.  (Longmans.)  8?o.  Pp.  326.  12s. 

Tnis  is  a  volume  of  reprints  of  magazine  and  review  articles.  "  The 
Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada  "  appeared  recently  in  Longman's  Maga- 
ziaa,  and  "  St.  Teresa,"  the  next  longest  article,  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Htvinc.   Another  historical  article  is  devoted  to  the  Tem- 

Elirs ;  to  these  are  added  three,  "Antonio  Perez:  An  Uns- lred 
[Istorioal  Riddle,"  and  the  record  of  two  summer  excursions  to 
Norway. 

Green,  John  Richard.  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
Part  VIII.   (Macmlllan.)  ls.net. 

We  cannot  too  highly  praiaethis  serial  republication  of  Mr.  Greens 
"Short  History.*'    Part  VIII.  is  in  every  way  equal  to  its  prede- 


Ieglis,  Honourable  Lady.  The  Siege  of  Lucknow :  a  Diary* 
(J.  R.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Po.  5*40. 
Lady  Inglls  la  t»e  wife  or  Major-General  Sir  John  Ingtis,  K.C.B.,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  succeeded  to  tne  military  com- 


mand in  Lucknow.  Her  diary  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  for,  being 
the  wife  of  the  commaLding  officer,  she  saw  and  knew  much  more 
than  did  her  companions.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  inclusion  of  the  military  notes  taken  by  Captain  Birch 
during  the  siege. 

Muatovich,  Chrdomil.  Constantino,  the  Last  Emperor  of 
the  Greeks ;  or.  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
(Sampson  Low,  Mars  ton  and  Co.)  8vo.  Pp.  238. 
The  appearance  of  this  book  coincides  with  the  publication  of  the 
"  Story  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  "  noticed  below.  We  recommend 
the  reading  of  it  as  a  sequel  to  Mr  Oman's  work.  In  the  "  Byzantine 
Empire,'*  only  a  few  pages  are  voted  to  th*  catastrophe  which  befell 
the  empire  of  Constantino  in  14*3.  Mr.  Mijatovich,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  formerly  Servian  Minister  in  London,  dV  votes  the  whole  of  his  b  ok 
to  a  stirring  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  He  opens 
with  a  detailed  survey  of  the  moral  causes  of  the  rapid  rive  of  the 
Ottoman  and  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empires,  showing  how  it  was 
that  an  uncivilised  and  by  no  means  numerous  tribe  so  speedily  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  three  Christian  kingdoms  of  a  higher  degree  of 
culture ;  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  story  of  the  last  exciting  days  of 
that  siege  which  only  closed  when  the  infidel  Turk  entered  the  sacred 
nrec'ncta  of  8- .  Sophia,  and  the  cry  »hat  God  was  great  and  Mahomet 
his  prophet  rang  through  the  dome  where  thirty  g*>nerati  ns  of 
patriarchs  had  celebrated  the  Holy  Mysteries.  It  is  a  tolerably  com- 
plete and  reliable  account  of  an  event  tragic  in  its  incidents  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  consequences. 

Oman  C.  W.  C,  M  4.,  F.S.A.  The  Byzantine  Empire.  (T. 
Fisher  Unwin.)    8vo.   Po.  D64.  6s. 

Onlv  in  one  particular  can  this  new  volume  of  the  "  Story  of  the 
Nations  "  series  be  said  to  fall  below  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
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maintained  by  the  twenty-nine  preceding  volumes— viz.,  In  the  matter 
of  illustrations,  which  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  intt resting  as 
in  many  of  the  other  volumes.  Mr.  Oman,  however,  tells  the  story  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  in  a  thoroughly  interesting  and  painstaking 
wav.  Following  the  lead  cf  Pin  lay's  and  Bury's  works  on  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  vigorously  attacking  the  view  of  Gibbon,  he  maintains 
that  the  Byzantines  no  longer  need  an  apologist  as  they  did  fifty 
years  ago,  for  their  great  work  In  holdii  g  back  the  Saracen  and  keep- 
ing alive  throughout  the  Dark  Ages  the  lamp  of  learning  is  beginning 
to  be  realised.  Mr.  Oman's  own  work  will  certainly  contribute  largely 
to  that  result.  A  brief  chapter  at  the  commencement  deals  with  the 
foundation  of  Byzantium  and  its  early  history,  but  the  study  of  the 
empire  really  commences  with  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  in 
a.i>.  328.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  oa  the  social 
and  religious  life  of  the  Bmpiie  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
Pastor,  Dr.  L.  (Fiom  the  German,  edited  by  Frederick  I.,  Antrobus 
of  the  Oratory.)  History  of  the  Popes  from  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  (John  Hodges,  Agar  Street,  Charing  Cross.)  Two 
vols.   8vo.  Cloth,   los.  each.  .  .  4,  ^ 

These  two  large  volumes  are  published  with  an  introductory  notice  by 
Cardinal  Manning,  dated  27th  October,  1891.  so  that  it  may  be  one  of 
the  last,  if  not  the  very  lest,  of  his  published  writings.  The  value  of 
Dr.  P^sor's  history  is  that  it  is  largely  based  upon  the  secret  archives 
of  the  Vatican,  hitnerto  inaccessible.  Cardinal  Manning  says  th%t  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  action  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth 
who  appointed  a  commission  to  oversee  the  publication  of  historicil 
matteis  in  the  Vatican  archives.  No  author  hss  written  the  history 
of  the  papers  with  such  copious evidence.  These  two  volumes  contain 
the  history  of  four  popes.  Martin  the  Fifth,  Eugenius  the  fourth , 
Nicholas  tne  Fiftb.  and  Csllxtus  the  Third,  and  tuey  coyer  the  period 
from  1417  to  14iW.  The  Cardinal  declares  that  all  the  histories  of  the 
period  will  need  extensive  correction,  and,  in  a  large  measure,  will 
require  to  be  rewritten  owing  to  the  fresh  evidence  contained  in  thess 
volumes.  The  hero  of  the  book  is  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  who  is  described 
as  the  first  Papal  mtron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  his  reign 
the  Renaissance  was  at  its  heght.  The  Cardinal  regards  it  as  making 
the  watershed  between  the  Christian  snd  the  heathen  humanista. 
Like  most  German  historians.  Dr.  Pastor  is  somewhat  cumbered  with 
the  weight  of  his  learning,  and  the  book,  though  invaluable  to  his- 
torian*, cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  tense  a  popular  h'story  .  At  the 
rate  ot  one  volume  per  twenty  years  of  history,  it  would  take  nearly 
100  volumes  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  Popes. 
Smith.  Herbert  Grkrxhough.  The  Romance  of  History. 
(Richard  Bent  ley  and  Son.)  *vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  33-1. 
That  tiuth  is  stranger  than  tictfon  Is  so  trite,  so  hackneyed  an  expres- 
sion, t  &at  we  hardly  dare  to  bring  it  forward  in  connection  with  this 
volume  Mr.  Greenhough  Smith  here  proves  the  saying  by  taking 
some  eleven  characters -all  mere  or  less  connected  with  ulitory— and 
giving  a  lively  and  well-written  account  of  their  manv-iiicidented 
lives.  The  characters  choien  are  Masaniello,  Prince  Buperr,  Ben- 
vowsky,  Tamerlane,  Marino  Faliero.  Bayard,  Llthgow,  Jacqueline  de 
Laquette.  Vidocq,  Locblel,  and  Casanova.  Mr.  Smith  has.  of  course, 
nothing  new  to  lay  about  any  of  the  e  ;  his  book  has  no  real  historic  il 
value,  but  it  is  interesting  as  ntost  novels,  and  to  the  tyro  in  liistory 
somewhat  instructive.   Hone  can  complain  of  it  being  dull. 

MISCBLLANEOUS. 
Macdonkll,  A.  A.  Camping  Out.   (George  Bdi  and  Sons.)  Small 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  163.  2s. 

This  b>ok  Is  particularly  seasonable  and  particularly  well  executed. 
Mr.  Maadonell  overlooks  no  aspect  of  his  subject.  He  advises  us  where 
to  go,  and  gives  explicit  directions  about  the  equipment  (boating  or 
otherwise),  the  tents,  commissariat  department,  etc.,  etc.  A  number 
of  simple  recipes  will  be  found  useful. 

MUSIC,  POETRY,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
A.  G.  R.    Poems.    (The  Chlswlck  Press.)    Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  104.   3s.  6d. 

Some  of  the  lines  in  this  volume  are  very  beautiful,  and  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  far  above  the  average.  The  verses  upon  the  ' '  City  Tree,"  which 

'midst  cheeriest  offices  its  branches  wave,"  are  perhaps  the  best. 
Archer,  Frank.  How  to  Write  a  Good  Play.  (Sampson  Low.) 

Crown  »vo.   Buckram.   Pp.  '224.  6s. 

Mr.  Frank  Archer  is,  or  was,  an  actor  of  some  repute,  it  Is  therefore  to 
be  presumed  that  he  knows  what  be  Is  talking  about.  But  an  actor  is 
the  last  guide  to  the  writing  of  a  good  play.  An  "  actor's  play"  may 
give  plenty  of  opportunities  for  histrionic  display,  but  it  is  seldom  a 
good  piece  of  work  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  Further,  Mr. 
Archer  confesses  that 41  a  book  can  no  more  teach  a  man  to  write  a  plav 
t  ban  to  compose  a  sonata,  paint  a  picture,  or  carve  a  statue."  If  this 
is  so,  why  the  book  ? 

Bach.  Alhcest  B.  (Bdkor).    Loewe  Album  of  Ballads.  (Schle- 
slnger,  Berlin.)  Paper  covers.   Two  volumes    4s.  each. 
A  »e'ection  of  thirteen  of  the  most  popular  of  Karl  Loewe's  ballads,  with 

German  and  English  words  and  a  preface  (the  first  English  edition). 

Edited  by  Albert  B.  Bach. 

Byrox,  Lord.  Poetical  Works.  (Griffith,  Farran  and  Co.)  Long 
p-Mt  svo.   2s.  6d. 

This  volume— the  seventh  of  an  edition  to  be  completed  in  twelve— 
contoins  "Manfred,"  "Heavtn  and  Earth,"  and  "Werner." 
Caki'bxtkr  Edward.  Towards  Democracy.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

Large  crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  367.  5s. 

A  third  edition,  enlarged,  of  a  volume  of  poems,  modelled  apparently 
upon  the  style  of  Walt  Whitman.  Much  of  it  might  well  have  been 
spared,  but  we  welcome  the  re-issue  on  account  of  some  few  fine 
pages  and  thoughts. 


Grosvenor  Series  of  Classical  Pianoforte  Music  Series  D. 
Nos.  3.  9,  10,  and  12.  (J.  and  J.  Hopkinsoo.  34,  Margaret  Street. 
Cavendish  Square).   2s.  net,  each  part. 

Reprints  of  Classical  Pianoforte  Music,  for  the  use  of  Academies, 
Schools,  and  Colleges.  Series  D,  being  difficult  pieces.  The  numbers 
above  give  an  Etude  (Op.  32),  by  P.  Scharwenka;  a  Canon,  by  G. 
Ernest,  and  Spielereien,  by  H.  Huber ;  Idylle  and  Pastorale  (Op.  IOC?), 
by  C.  Relntcke ;  and  Two  Reveries  (Op.  33),  by  F.  Miller. 
Hkhdeusox,  W.  J.   Preludes  and  Studies.   (Longmans,  Green 

and  Co.)  Cloth.   Pp.  246,  as. 

In  this  interesting  volume,  Mr.  Henderson— also  author  of  "  The  Story 
of  Music"— has  reprinted  under  "  Wagnerian  a"  some  articles  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  New  York  Time*,  together  with  a  study  <* 
"  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen."  a  paper  on  the  "  Evolution  of  Piano 
Music,"  and  a  study  of  Schumann's  symphonic  music  Most 
readers  will  find  the  chapters  relating  to  Wagner  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  ideas,  which  occupy  half  of  the  took,  the 
most  attractive,  but  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  "Evolution 
of  Piano  Music,"  a  chapter  on  "  Living  Players  -  sets  out 
very  strikingly  the  special  traits  and  cnaracteristles  of  such 
conspicuous  figures  as  Dr.  von  Billow,  Eocene  d "Albert.  Hummel, 
Moritz  Rosenthal,  and  Joseffy.  M  Dr.  von  Biilow,"  he  says.  tells  his 
hearers  what  Beethoven,  or  Schumann,  or  Mozart  says,  while  other 
players  tell  their  audiences :  4  This  is  my  idea  of  Beethoven,  or  Schu- 
mann, or  Mozart.'  The  others  compel  us  to  acknowledge  their  own 
greatness ;  the  Doctor  forces  us  to  bow  before  the  greatness  of  the 
music."  But  Mr.  Henderson,  like  Mr.  Fillmore,  reminds  us  that 
without  emotion  the  supreme  pinnacle  of  performance  cannot  be 
reached.  With  D'Albert  "  the  artistic  temperament  alls  the  execu- 
tion with  passion  and  vitality,"  and  thus  he  can  move  a  hearer  where 
Dr.  von  Biilow  cannot,  even  though  the  latter  gives  contemporaneous 
human  interest  to  dead  composers  by  taking  his  audience  back  with 
him  into  their  time. 

Palgrave,  Francis  T.  (Editor).  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats 
(Maomillan.)   16mo.  Cloth.  2s.  6d. 

Nothing  could  look  nicer  than  the  type  with  which  this  volume  of  the 
"  Golden  Treasury  "  series  is  printed.  Keats  being  a  poet  especially  fit 
to  be  read  a  little  at  a  time  and  in  those  places  which  he  loved  and 
described  so  well.  Professor  Pal  grave  has  made  his  selection  and 
planned  his  volume  for  such  times  and  such  sympathetic  readers.  In 
the  appended  notes,  the  editor  hss  striven  to  elucidate  the  rapid,  yet 
gradual,  development  of  Keats'  powers,  and  by  frequent  reference  to 
the  poet's  letters,  makes  tne  poet  his  own  interpreter. 
Thomson,  James.    The  Seasons  and  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 

(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Crown  8vo.   Half-cloth.   Pp.  ail.  2s. 

A  new  illustrated  edition,  containing  a  lire  of  the  author,  and  a  critical 
introduction  by  Allan  Cunningham. 

Souvenir  of  '*  King  Henry  the  Eighth  "  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 
(Black  and  White  Publishing  Co.)  Is. 

Following  an  excellent  custom,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  here  gives  an  artistic 
souvenir  of  his  production  of  "  Henry  ¥111.,"  the  pictures  in  which 
admirably  represent  the  chief  scenes  and  the  more  Important 
characters  in  the  play.  The  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  J.  Bernard  fart- 
ridge,  Mr.  W.  Tslbin,  Mr.  J.  Harker,  and  Mr.  Ha  wee  Craven. 
Weber,  F.  A  Popular  History  of  Musio  from  the  Earnest 

Times.   (Simpkin,  Marshall.)  Cloth.  Pp.  32*. 

Of  the  writing  of  histories  of  music  there  seems  to  be  no  end.  The 
book  by  Mr.  Weber,  organht  of  the  German  Cbapel  Royal  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  traces  the  practice  end  development  of  music  before  and  in 
the  Christian  era,  from  the  musical  records  of  the  Old  Testament 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  including  musio  in  China,  Hindustan, 
Egypt,  &c.  The  volume  is  an  excellent  hand-book  to  the  subject. 

POLITICS. 

Booth,  Charles.  Pauperism :  a  Picture  and  Endowment  of 
Old  Age:  an  Argument.  (Msomiuan.)  Crown  8vo.  CJotn. 
Pp.  360.  3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  composite  hook  contain- 
ing Mr.  Booth's  paper,  read  before 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  cf 
which  nothing  more  need  be  said, 
but  the  first  part  is  more  interesting 
and  novel.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make 
a  literary  photograph  of  the  varan 
specimens  of  paupers  te  be  found  ia 
our  Londsm  Unions.  It  is  the  result 
of  an  investigation  begun  in  Stepney 
and  extended  to  St.  Paneras.  Than 
is  a  discourse  as  to  the  cause  of 
pauperism,  and  the  beat  means  ef 
dealing  with  the  social  . 
Mr.  Booth's  appendices  are  i 
ments  of  painstaking  industry. 
This  volume  will  materially  assist 
in  enabling  the  general  reader  to 
understand  somewhat  of  the  im- 
mense complexity  of  the  pauper 
problem. 
MR.  Charles  Booth.  ^ 
From  a  Photograph  by  Elliott  and  Fry- 

Lloyd,  Clifford.  Ireland  under  the  Land  League.  (WQBsa 
Blackwood  and  Sons.)  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  243.  6s. 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  when  Resident  Magistrate  in  Ireland,  was  one  ef 
file  most  uncompromising  and  unf earing  opponents  of  the  Lead 
League.  The  present  record  is  now  published  "  in  the  hettef  that  ft 
may  not  be  without  salutary  lesson  at  the  present  time  for  all  was 
are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland." 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
Barthowmew,  J.  C.  (Editor).  The  Pocket  Gazetteer  of  the 

World.  (John  Walker  and  Oo.)  32mo.  Uloih.  Pp.  «30.  *s.  tfd. 

Tne  special  feature  of  this  new  edition  is  a  supplement  giving  a  turn  mar  7 
of  the  reoent  census  return*  a*i  home  and  abroad.  All  1  ne  avaiUble 
let  urn  s  are  givtn  up  to  date  of  going  to  press,  so  that  where  no  new 
census  is  noted  in  the  supplement  the  populations  given  In  cue 

Gazetteer  "  may  be  taken  for  the  latest. 
Bi><»Bct'MBE-Ro«BRs,  S.  (Editor).  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 

Local  Government  Annual.  (Edgecumbettogera.)  Cioth.  is.  tfd. 

In  this  inexpensive  guiae.  the  country  section  is  oommenctd  by  a 
li»t  of  associations  connected  wllh  local  government,  with  their 
chief  cfficers.  Then  follow  the  municipal  corporations,  with  the 
names  of  the  mayors,  town  clerks,  and  aurv^ois.  The  county 
couLcils,  with  the  Lames  and  addresses  of  the  cltrks  and  surveyors, 
and  the  couutry  unions,  with  the  names  and  addi esses  of  clerks  and 
tbe  masteis  are  given.  Another  feature  is  ibe  guide  to  the  tanitary 
authorities  of  London.  Every  district  is  described  in  geographical 
detail,  the  area,  population,  and  ratable  value,  etc.,  being  fciven, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the  authority,  the  clerk 
and  the  chief  officials.  The  Poor  Law  Unions  are  similarly  tieated. 
English  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1 891 .    (Sampson  Low.)  Paper 

aTSS*  of°books  published  in  the  British  Is'ee  doting  lt-91,  with  their 
sixes,  piicea,  and  publishers'  names.  The  volume  ccntains  a: so  the 
descriptions  of  principal  books  pub.ished  in  the  United  States. 

Kurschxkb,  Db.  Joseph.  German  Literary  Calendar  and  Note- 
book for  1892.   (Joseph  Kiirscnner,  Stuttgart.)  Cioth. 
Au  lu  /Aiuabte  handbook  of  some  700  pages,  being  a  diiectory  to  the  Lite- 
rary Societies  aiiii  institutes  of  Get  many,  and  a  Dictionary  of  living 
German  Authors,  in  which  the  date  of  b  rtb,  pseudonym,  chief 
work* ,  &c,  of  each  are  inc.udtd.   The  number  of  abbreviations  and 
signs  uaed  makes  it  a  little  tedious  to  consulr  ,  but  the  volume,  which 
is  the  fourteenth  annual  is»ue,  contains  a  \ast  amount  of  useful 
information  in  a  compact  and  portable  form. 
Paloravb,  R.  H.  Inglis,  F.R.S.  Dictionary  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy.  P«tt  I.,  Abatement- Bede.   Part  11.,  Bee  ke- Guam  berlayne. 
(Mftcuiillan.)   8vo.   Paper  covers.   3§.  6d.  each,  net. 
Tbia  is  iuteuded  to  be  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  subject  s  which  belong 
to  Political  Economy,  of  tte  topics  which  are  germane  to  Political 
Economy,  and  of  tne  witters  who  have  contributed  to  econon.ij 
literature.  It  explains  legal  and  business  terms,  recoros  legal  deciaiona 
of  importance  to  English  economics,  and  notices  the  chiei  rights  and 
customs  which  have  Interfered  with  economic  freedom.  The  list  of 
contributors  is  a  strong  one. 

The  Nursing  Directory,  1892.  (The  Record  Preas,  376,  Strand.) 
8vo.  Ciotn.  Pp.  ts.  o». 

The  nr»t  annual  issue  of  a  directory  of  nurses  in  Lot  don,  the  provinces, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  abroad.  The  volume  contains  a'so  statistical 
and  general  information  of  the  training  scLools  for  nuiscs,  tne 
nursing  services,  institute*,  sccietn  s,  etc. 

RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PHILANTHROPY. 

A  Rivkrsioe  Visitor.  The  Pinch  of  Poverty,  (lsbister  and  Co.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.352.  5s. 

The  Riverside  Visitor  is  the  familiar  pseudonym  cr  one  of  the  most 
frequent  contributors  to  tbe  Sunday  Magazine,  and  ihose  who  have 
read  her  pictures  of  life  and  labour  among  the  Lond  >n  poor  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  they  are  now  republished  in  this  handaome 
volume.  The  author  writes  of  that  which  she  has  seen  with  hw  own 
05(0.  Those  who  cannot  go  down  to  the  depths  will  find,  in  these 
pages,  a  sympathetic  and  realistic  narrative  of  the  htroic  and  self- 
sacrificing  side  of  the  life  of  the  poor  which  is  too  often  forgotten  by 
those  who  dwell  only  upon  the  horrors  of  the  slums. 
Bubnst,  John,  M.A.  Early  Greek  Philosophy.  (A.  and  C.  Black.) 

8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.376.   10s.  6d. 

"  No  * pc logy  is  needed  for  the  appearance  of  a  work  dealing  with  early 
Greek  philosophy,"  says  Mr.  Burnet.  "The  want  of  one  haa  long 
been  felt ;  for  there  are  few  branches  of  philosophy  in  wh'ch  more 
progress  haa  been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  remits  of 
that  progress  h%ve  not  yet  been  made  accessible  to  Eoglith  rtadtrs." 
Clifford.  Dr.  The  Inspiration  and  the  Authority  of  the 
Bible.  (J.  Clarke  aud  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  15* 
Tliis  little  book  is  partlv  a  reprint  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Young 
Man,  but  several  of  the  papers  tee  the  light  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
published  to  Inspire  belief  in  God  and  his  Gospel.  The  nature  of  the 
book  can  best  be  described  by  simply  transcribing  the  contents,  and 
adding  that  the  author  is  Dr.  Clifford,  of  Westbourne  Park ;  further 
introduction  is  unnecessary :— How  to  Study  the  Bible ;  Difficulties  as 
to  Inspiration,  and  the  Four  Ways  in  which  men  met  them  ;  The  Four 
Ways  tested  by  Science;  If  there  are  "Errors"  in  the  Bihle,  then 
What  axd  Where  is  its  Authority;  How  Jesus  treats  the  Old  Testament ; 
The  Service  of  the  Old  Testament  In  the  Making  of  Mtn  ;  The  Best 
Defence  of  the  Bible ;  The  Battle  of  the  Sacred  Books ;  Present  Day 
Inspiration. 

Corxford,  Rbv.  Jambs,  M.A.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
with  Historical  Notes.  (Byre  and  Spottiswoode.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth. 

This  book  was  prepared  "  with  a  view  to  its  being  useful  to  students, 
and  of  interest  to  all  members  of  the  Established  Church."  But  there 
it  at  leait  one  more  comprehensive  and  useful  work  of  the  kind 
already  in  the  market.  Tbe  source  of  each  component  1  art  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  the  date  at  which  it  was  incorporated,  are  stated  in 
the  margin. 


Farrar,  F.  Wm  D.D.  In  the  Bays  of  Thy  Youth.  (Macmillan.> 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  3s.  6d. 

This  is  the  title  given  to  a  series  of  sermons  on  practical  lubjecte 
preached  by  Dr.  Farrar  before  the  boys  of  Marlborough  College 
betwetn  the  jeara  1871  and  1876.  They  bear  upon  ichool  life,  and  are 
in  no  sense  repretentative  of  the  preacher's  entire  teaching. 

Gabribl.  David  Tertiim.  Thoughts  and  Reflections  concern* 
ing  Social,  Metaphysical,  and  Religious  Subjects.  (.T.  Fialur 
Uuwin.;   Crcwu  bvo.    Cloth.    Pp.  18tf.  6a. 

Consists  of  "8  r»y  Thoughts"  on  \arions  theological  subjects,  and  a 
number  of  chapters  on  "  The  Evidences  of  the  Existence  if  the  Deity." 

Let  Us  Keep  the  Feast.  (Macniven  and  Walu.ee,  Edinburgh.) 
32mo.  Cloth. 

Bearing  as  sub-title  the  words,  "  A  Manual  for  the  Holy  Communion," 
this  little  book  comes  before  members  of  the  Scotch  Church  heartily 
recommended  by  Doctor  James  Macgregor,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Aaiembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D.,  Alex- 
ander Whyte,  D.D.,  and  H.  Calderwood,  LL.D. 

Rawson.  Sir  R.  W.  The  Gospel  Narrative ;  or,  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Collated  from  the  autnoiised  text  of  the  ft ur  gospels,  with 
notes  of  all  material  changes  in  the  revited  version,  and  epitome  and 
harmony  of  the  G.  spels,  forming  together  a  complete  narrative  in 
chronological  order  cf  the  Life  and  Discounts  cf  our  Lord  Jet  us  Christ, 
as  devised  from  a  svnopiic  view  of  the  four  gispels.  (Griffith,  Farran 
and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.346. 

The  nature  of  this  volume  is  sufficiently  dc scribed  in  the  title  page, 
which  is  above  transcribed.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  and  its  author  claims  ttat  he  had  finished  his  book 
before  he  was  aware  how  many  othtr  labourers  had  been  In  the  field 
before  him.  On  looking  into  the  preceding  harmonies,  however,  he 
found  that  none  cf  them  were  so  conveniently  arranged,  or  supplied 
so  much  information,  as  his  work. 

Spurgeox,  Charles  Haddon.    Messages  to  the  Multitude. 

(Sampson  Low,  Mars  ton  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

In  all  probability  this  is  the  volume  which  will  be  the  most  popular  In 
the  "  Preachers  of  the  Age  "  series.  Net  only  was  Mr.  Spurgeon  the 
greatest  preacher  of  this  age,  bnt  this  particular  selection  of  his  ser- 
mons—these "  Messages  to  the  Multitude  "—were  practically  sent  out 
to  the  world  from  bis  death-bed.  He  selected  ten  of  tbe  sermons  him- 
self, chose  the  title  cf  the  volume,  and  expressed  his  intention  of 
writing  three  or  four  {ages  aa  a  preface.  He  never  lived  to  write  that 
prt  face ;  bis  brother  haa  done  it  for  him,  and  hia  private  secretary  has 
bad  to  see  the  vol  ume  thi  ough  the  press .  The  se  rmons  are  all  charac- 
teristio  of  the  great  preacher,  and  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  he 
delivered  the  Gospel  message. 

Thk  Bishop  of  Wakbfield.  The  Knowledge  of  God.  and  other 

Sermons.   (Sampa«  n  Low,  Mnrsti  n  and  Co.)  bvo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  better  known  aa  the  Bishop  of  Bed  for  J,  is  so 
much  lovtd  for  bis  works'  sake  by  Nonconformists  as  well  as  by 
Churchmen  that  the  inclusion  of  a  volume  of  his  st rmons ]In  the 
series  called  Preachers  of  the  Age"  will  give  general  sat  is  Action. 
Seventeen  discourses  are  here  brought  together,  many  of  them  having 
been  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cat  hedral  en  special  occasions.  The  first, 
entitled  "The  Knowledge  of  God,"  was  preached  before  the  British 
Association  in  1890;  the  second,  "The  Bible  and  Science,"  waa 
delivered  in  Manchester  Catcedral  before  the  B<  itlsh  Association  in 
1887  ;  and  the  last,  at  Windsor  before  the  Empress  Fiederick  cf 
Germany,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 
Turbervillr,  Arthur  O.   Types  of  the  Saintly  Life.  Second 

Edition.  (El  iot  Stock.)  Crown  Mr...   Cloth.  3s  tfd. 

A  series  of  six  lectures  delivered  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Turberville  in  Milton 
Church,  Huddersfield,  the  six  chosen  typical  saints  beta*  (1)  the 
heathen  saint,  Marcus  Aurelius;  (2)  the  Catholic  saint,  Francis  of 
Assissi ;  (3)  the  heretic  saint,  Savonarola;  (4)  the  Puritan  aaint,  John 
Bunyan ;  (5)  the  saintly  woman,  Elizabeth  Fry ;  and  (6)  the  modern 
saint,  President  Garfield.  If  asked  to  make  a  selection  of  six  typical 
•alnts,  probably  no  two  persons  would  make  exactly  the  tame  en.  ice. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  comment  upon  this  particular  list. 

SCIENCE. 

Carus,  Dr.  Paul.  Homilies  of  Science.  (Edward  Arnold,  Bed- 
fcrd  Street.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   6s.  tfd. 

These  are  the  homilies  of  a  man  wh  •,  having  lost  confidence  in  what  he 
calls  drgjoatlc  Christianity,  has  become  a  nis'ionarr  of  "a religion 
which  knowa  of  no  dogmas,  which  is  neither  in  conflict  with  Chris- 
tianity, nor  Judaism,  nor  Mohammedai  km,  nor  Buddhism." 
Kxeipp,  Sebastian.  My  Water  Cure.  (H.  Grevel  and  Co.) 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  395. 

Since  the  article  in  Bla  kwood's  Ma  mint  calling  attention  to  the  marvels 
wrought,  by  Pastor  Kneipp,  of  Wdrishoft-n.  by  bis  water  cure,  there 
has  been  a  continual  demand  for  an  English  translati  n  of  his  book. 
One  was  publ  sh  d  a  short  time  airo  hy  the  author  of  the  ancle  In 
Blackwood,  but.  this  is  another  translation,  and  is  advert  sed  as  the 
only  authorised  and  complete  English  edition.  It  is  a  tra«  alar  ion  of 
the  thirty-sixth  German  edition.  I'  ia  printed  in  Germany.  The 
book  it  well  worth  looking  into,  but  how  n  any  people  wilt  venture 
to  cure  toothache  by  wa'k'ng  ba»foot.  In  he  snow  ia  d  xtbtf  1. 
Mivart.St  Geobgb.  Essay  s  and  Criticisms.  (Jame*  R  Osgood, 

Mcllvaineand  Co.)  Two  vol-    8*...   Clo  h.    P,..  472  and  461.  32s. 

These  two  portly  volumes  cot-tain  arr.tc  es  which  St.  George  Mivart  haa 
contri  uted  to  various  r  views  d  •Hug  the  last  f*-w  ve<ra.  They 
embrace  a  wide  set*  e  from  JaooMniam  at  d  National  B^w*  Hon  to  tbe 
more  strictly  scientific  articles  s»-ch  a-  he  De  cent  of  M  n  ;  Fete, 
Energy  and  W1R  ;  and  We  seman'.  the  rk*  n  the  begini.ing  and  end 
of  life. 
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Morgan,  C.  Lloyd.  Animal  Sketches.  Illustrated  by  W.  Monk- 
house  Bowe.  7b.  6 1.  Pp  312  (Edward  Arnold.  37,  Bedford  Street.) 
A  series  of  pleasant ly-written  papers  copiously  illustrated.  They  have 
been  written  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  observation  and  impart- 
ing information.  Several  of  them  are  reprinted  from  Atalanta  and 
Murray's.  The  style  is  popular  and  conversational. 

Thk  Contemporary  Pulpit  Library.  Sermons  by  Rev.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  (Swan  S?nn»n*chein  and  Co.) 

In  view  of  tbe  dsath  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  publishers  of  the  "  Contem- 
porary Pulpit  Library  "  also  find  it  advisable  to  publish  a  volume  of 
his  sermons.  In  this  volume,  however,  only  eight  sermons  are  given, 
the  remainder  of  the  book  being  made  up  of  prayers  and  brief  exposi- 


TRAVBL,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Adams,  Francis.  Australian  Essays.  (Griffith,  Farran  and  Co.) 
Paper  covers.  Is.  New  edition. 

Hose,  Edward  Coode.  Tanganyika :  Eleven  Years  in  Central 
Africa.  (B  iward  Stanford.)  L*r»e  crown  8vo.  C  o.h.  Pp.306.  7s.  6d. 
Interesting  as  being  the  report  of  a  missionary  in  Central  Africa.  Toe 

volume  u  illustrated  with  maps  and  sketches. 

Lanin,  B.  B.  Russian  Characteristics.  Reprinted  from  the 
Fortnightly  Beview,  with  revisions.  (Cnapman  and  Hall.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
14s. 

The  writer  of  this  remarkable  series  of  art'cles  is  no  more  named 
"  B.  B.  Lanin  "  than  the  articles  are  a  trustworthy  picture  of  Russian 
life  and  manners.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  companion 
volume, 44  English  Characteristics."  written  by  a  Russian  who  would 
bring  to  the  study  of  our  civilisation  as  microscopic  an  eye  for  our 
faults  and  as  ruthless  a  resolution  to  expose  our  shortcomings.  The 
writer  would  probably  have  produced  a  greater  effect  had  he  intro- 
duced a  little  more  light  into  bis  uniformlygloomy  picture.  Were  the 
Russians  as  he  has  painted  them  here,  then  Russia  is  not  in  Europe  but 
in  Hell,  and  the  miracle  of  the  burning  bush  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  miracle  of  the  survival  of  the  Russian  people.  They  would  be  a 
miraculous  race,  and  the  conquest  of  the  world  would  be  child's  play 
to  a  nation  which,  after  living  in  Lanin's  Hell  for  centuries,  can 
still  be  spoken  of  by  44  B.  B.  Lanin  "  himself  as  sufficiently  formidable 
to  be  a  menace  to  the  most  powerful  empires  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  The  best  idea  of  the  range  of  the  book  will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  list  of  the  chapters :— The  Demoralisation  of  the  Nation, 
Truthfulness  and  the  Mythopnio  Faculty,  Tbe  Life  Philosophy  of  the 
Russian,  Fatalism,  Improvidence,  and  Hospitality,  Procrastination, 
Time  not  Money,  Shifblessness  of  the  Peopl*,  Grandmotherly  Legis- 
lation, Honesty  tempered  by  Communism,  The  Bthtcs  of  Commerce, 
Morality  Independent  of  Honesty,  Prisons,  Armenia  and  the  Armenian 
People,  Sexual  Morality,  Finance,  The  Racking  of  the  Peasantry, 
Finland,  the  Jews  in  Russia.  Appendix:  The  Famine.  The  key- 
note of  the  book  may  be  gainei  from  the  preface,  in  which  we  are 
told  that  the  golden  age  of  Russia  was  when  her  people  were  honest 
and  believing  Pagans.  Byzantine  Christianity  sowed  the  seeds  of 
irreligion,  fatalism,  and  Nihilism,  the  fatal  fruit  of  whioh  is  still 
ripening. 

Leland,  Charles  G.  The  Works  of  Heinrleh  Heine.  Vols.  V 
and  VI.  Germany.  (W.  Heinemann.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  5s.  each. 
These  two  volumes,  tastefully  bound  in  green  and  gold,  appear  out  of 
their  regular  order.  Volume  four,  the  Book  of  Songs,  is  delayed,  and 
will  not  appear  until  this  month.  These  volumes  contain  the  trans- 
lation of  De  l'Allemagne,  his  letters  on  Germany,  the  Romantic 
School,  Elementary  Spirits,  On  Faust,  the  Gods  in  Exile,  and  the 
Goddess  Diana.  This  is  the  first  time  that  these  portions  of  Heine's 
works  have  appeared  in  an  English  translation. 

Pasooe,  Charles  E.   London  of  To-day.  (Simpkin,  Marshall. 

Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.)  8vo.   Pp.434.  2s.  6d. 

This  is  the  eighth  edition  of  a  pleasantly  written  and  admirably  illus- 
trated handbook  to  London.  It  has  been  largely  re-written  for  the 
season  of  1892,  and  undoubtedly  gives  a  very  fair  record  of  all  that  is 
worth  noting  in  the  life  of  London  as  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
average  Londoner.  Whether  for  business  or  pleasure  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  scan  Its  pages  without  learning  something  which  one  did 
not  know  before. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

I.— LITERATURE 
France,  Anatolb.  La  Vie  LKeraire.  (Calmann  Levy.)* 
Fourth  volume  of  a  series  of  essays  published  by  the  leading  French 
critic  on  contemporary  literature. 

Guyho,  Corentin.  L'Empire  In  Edit.  (Calmann  Levy.) 
Work  dealing  with  the  provinces  under  the  Third  Empire  by  a  well- 
known  provincial  barrister. 

Larrsy,  Baron.  Madame  Mere.  (B.  Dentu.)  Two  Volumes.  4to. 
Price  16  fr. 

Life  of  the  mother  of  Napoleon  I.,  compiled  with  the  aid  of  hitherto 
unpublished  documents.  Six  fine  portraits. 

Peroz,  Btienne.  Au  Soudan  Francais.  (Calmann  Levy.)  8vo. 
Price  7fr.  50c. 

Interesting  and  useful  account  of  life  in  the  Soudan,  as  seen  from  a 
French  officer's  point  of  view. 

*  Unless  there  is  a  notification  to  the  contrary,  all  the  books  men- 
tioned are  published  at  the  price  of  3  fr.  60  c.  (2s.  lid.). 


Reran  Ernest.  Feuilles  Detachees.  (Calmann  Levy.)  8vo. 
Price  7  fr.  60c 

This  work  may  be  styled  the  concluding  portion  of  M.  K -nan's 
44  Souvenirs,"  and  is  of  special  interest  as  giving  the  author's  opinion 
on  men  and  things. 

II.— FIOIION,  POETRY.  AND  THE  BELLES  LETTERS. 

Cim,  Albert.  Bonne  Aime.  (Ernest  Kolb.) 

Delpit,  Albert.  Belle  Madame.  (Paul  Ollendorff.) 
New  novel  by  the  author  of  44  Le  Fils  de  Coralie." 

Halevy,  Ludovio.  Karikari.  (Calmann  Levy.) 
Collection  of  witty  short  stories  by  the  author  of  4<L'Abb6  Constan- 

tin."  They  are  worthy  to  take  rank  with  much  of  M.  Halevy*s  best 

work. 

Rosny,  H.J.  Vamirch.  (Ernest  Kolb.) 
New  novel  by  one  of  the  most  advanced  disciples  of  the  new  school  of 
French  fiction. 


NEW  MAPS,  ETC. 

Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black  have  just  published  a  44  Handy 
Atlas  of  England  and  Wales,"  which  is  truly  one  of  tbe  handiest  and 
one  of  the  best  we  have  seen,  It  is  octavo  in  sixe,  perfect  in  binding  to 
admit  of  each  map  opening  out  flat ;  the  plates  are  clearly  printed  and 
carefully  coloured,  and  while  there  is  enough  detail  to  be  useful,  there 
is  not  too  much  to  be  legible.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  population 


we  have  the  counties  In  alphabetical  order  (forty  maps) ;  then  there  are 
fourteen  plans  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom;  and  last  of  all 
a  comprehensive,  general,  descriptive  Gazetteer.  The  towns  plans  con- 
stitute a  most  useful  feature  in  an  unusually  valuable  atlas. —  Messrs. 
Gall  and  Inglis  (Edinburgh)  have  published  two  useful  m»ps  for 
cyclists,  one  being  the  district  extending  sixty  miles  west  of  London, 
including  Oxford,  Newbury,  Aylesbury,  and  the  Thames  Valley ;  and 
the  other  sixty  miles  south  of  London,  embracing  Worthing,  Brighton, 
Hastings,  etc.  They  are  drawn  on  a  scale  half  an  inch  to  a  mile,  and 

are  in  a  cloth  case  suitable  for  the  pocket,  Messrs.  Philip  and  Son 

have  sent  us  an  ingenious  chart  called  44  Philip's  Simplex  cnart  of 
Parliamentary  Representation,  1892,"  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  ex- 
isting Parliamentary  representation  of  the  United  Kingdom :  and  in 
view  of  the  General  Election,  when  we  are  going  to  44  change  all  that," 
it  Is  gratifying  to  knuw  that  the  publishers  "hold  in  stock  similar 
sheets  in  blank,  with  squares  in  the  various  colours  for  gumming  on 
them,  in  order  to  show  the  results  of  the  next  General  Election  as  thev 
are  announoed."  J 

Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  have  commenced  to  reissue  a  work  which,  when 
it  first  appeared,  called  forth  a  chorus  of  approval  from  Press  and 
public.  We  refer  to  Ptcturesou*  Europe.  The  first  part  of  tbe  new 
#  w?5a!.3a,,ta2I?lYied*  °^t»ininsT  many  very  beautiful  engravings 
of  historical  and  interesting  spots  in  and  about  Windsor.  The  com- 
pleted work  is  embellished  with  sixty  finelv-engraved  steel  plates  and 
a  thousand  superior  wood  engravings.  No  expense  seems  to  have 
been  spared  in  making  this  fine  work  worthy  of  the  tire,  and 
there  is  this  great  advantage  about  it-the  engravings  are  done  from 
drawings  made  for  the  purpose  by  em'nent  artists,  and  are  not  a 
heterogenous  collection  of  pictures  collected  from  various  other 
WVS:  uniformity  of  appearance  and  excellence  Is  thus  secured, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  new  Issue  in  shilling  monthly 
parte  will  be  as  widely  appreciated  as  was  the  original  edition. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  Upper  Baker  Street,  N.W.,  a 
nu  mber  of  excellent  theatrical  photographs,  comprising  fortv-tbree 
cabinet*  of  the  cast  in 44  B'u«*-ey*»d  Susan,"  seventeen  grouo  pictures 


a   Si  «#  i     ;  Miss  Eva  Moore.  Mr.  F.  1 

«™1%?iS,i,%  2*  Mountebanks,"  Miss  Rate  James  ai 

m^™  ilLn  ^  vnd  8,x  «^Jlent  portraits  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde 
Messrs.  Fradell  and  Young,  of  tbe  Photo  Mezzo-tint  Galierv.  send  a 

Tenant,  nhnt^mnh       *KA  y>-    hi  ucijr,  oou**  ■ 


~ —  -  *— — *»•  ~«*  ^vuuit,  ui  hue  rno'O  a 

recent  photograph  of  the  late  Dr.  Allon. 

portraits  of  Joseph  Skipsey,  the  miner-poet. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Preston,  of  Penzance,  sends  a  cabinet  of  Stanhone 

Forbes,  A  R  A.  *^ 
Men  and  Wom*n  <>f  for  M*y.  price  2s.  6d  ,  contains  three  ex-el- 

i^^w.0  iE!S.fess<S  Ed.wapd  Freeman,  Mrs  L.  B  Wal- 
ford,  and  Mr.  William  Terr lss,  phot- »graphed  by  Barraud.  with 
a  permanent  process,  and  each  accompanied  by  a  biojrraphical 
notice  of  some  length.  *  ^ 

MtssM.  Kerry  ajtd  So.,  of  Sydney.  N.S.W.,  whose  photographs  we 
h  tve  had  occasion  to  recommend  before,  have  just,  sent  r  ve-v  fine 
S^iLrfipbi0wi0t}lreJof  fthe  International  Cricket  Match: 
Australia  v.  England,  played  ou  the  Association  Cricket  Ground, 
Sydney,  January  30th.  Tlie  photograph  was  taken  whenBriggs  and 
Abel  were  at  the  wickets,  snd  McLeod  and  Giffen  were  bo.ling.  A 
concourse  of  20  000  people  surround  the  ground  and  crowd  the 
stands.  This  photograph,  2ft.  6in.  long.  sells  for  10s.,  but  it  has 
been  enlarged  to  11  ft.  by  3  ft.  3in  ,  and  tnis  enlargement  is  tbe  big- 
gest th  ng  ever  done  in  ohotograohy  in  Australia.  The  large 
picture  is  destined  for  the  Chicago  Exhibition, 

Mariow  and  Co.,  Sydney,  N.8.  W.-Prom  this  firm  we  have  received  a 
photograph  of  the  twenty-five  members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Lab  ur  |.arty  in  Nrw  S<mth  Wales.  The  r»r*aif*rfoimtag 
au  interesting  group,  are  arranged  on  one  large  sheet. 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


Albemarle.    (Swan  Sonnenscheln,  Pater- 
noster Square.)  May.  6d. 
The  Bight  Hours'  Question.     R.  B. 


M.  Kenan.  Mdme.  James  Darmsteter. 
Famine  and  Bureaucracy  In  Russia.  M. 

The  National  Education  and  Training  of 
Women.  Countess  of  Malmesbury. 

Andover  Review.  (Warwick  House, 
Salisbury  Square.)  April.  36  cents. 

Toe  CalvlnUtto  System  in  tne  Light  of 
Reason  and  the  Scripture.  Prof.  Sohaff. 

The  Fountains  of  Authority  in  Religion. 
Rev.  F.  R.  Shipman. 

Possible  Progression  in  the  Punishment 
of  Criminals.   Rev.  W.  W.  McLane. 

The  Regression  of  the  Critical  Attack  on 
the  Deity  of  Cnritf.     _       _     ^  . 

The  Present  Question  before  the  Ameri- 
can Board.  m9 

The  Tee-to-tum  Movement.  H.  O.  Thomas. 

The  Contribution  of  the  Episcopal  Cnurch 
to  Modern  Religious  Life.  Rev.  F 
Palmer. 

Antiquary.  (62.  Paternoster  Row.) 
May.  Is. 

Doings  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.  (Illus.) 
Notes  on  the  Brasses  in  the  London 
Museums.  (Illus.)  A.  Oliver. 

Arena.  (6,  Agar  Street,  Strand.)  April. 
60  cents. 

Vital  Statistics  of   tne  Negro.    F.  L. 

Hoffman. 
The  Money  Question.  John  Davis. 
Volapiik  the  World  Language.  Alfred 

Post. 

The  Speaker  in  England  and  America. 

Henry  George,  Jr.  ,     „  „ 

Rational  Views  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  Rev. 

Dr.  G.St.  Clair. 
The  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Some  of  its 
Leaders.  With  Portraits.  Anne  L.  Diggs. 
Pontiiex  Maximus.  W.  D.  McCrackan. 
A   Remarkable   Psychical  Experience. 

Louise  C.  Moulton. 
Two    Hours    in    the    Social  Cellar. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Argosy.  (8,  New    Burlington  Street.) 
May  6d. 

In  the  Lotus  Land.  (Illus.)  C.  W. 
Wood. 

Ascleplad.  (39,  Paternoster  Bow.)  First 
Quarter.  2s.  6d. 
The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Death  from 

Chloroform. 
Epidemic  Neuroparesis—  Influenza. 
Thomas  Willis,  M.D.   With  Portrait.. 

Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.  (Oriental 
University  Institute,  Woaing.)  April. 

Is  Turkey  Progressing  ?  Ibrahim  Hakki 

ThfTEisoovery  of  More  than  Two  Hundred 

Artificial  Caves  near  Tokio.  (Illus.) 

Dr.  8.  Tsuboi,  Rigakushi. 
Legends,  Songs,  and  Customs  of  Dardis- 

tan.  (Illus.)  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner. 
My  Russian  Records.  Robert  Mitchell. 
Disease  Microbts  Anticipated  ia  Sanskrit 

Medical  Works.  (Illus.)   Pundit  Ja- 

nardhan. 

Some  Geographical  Identifications  in 
Egypt.    Prof.  E.  Am&lneau. 

TheHewfoundland  Arbitration.  C.  E. 
Collet. 

Oriental  Studies  in  Great  Britain.  Rev. 
Prin.  T.  Wltten-Davies.  . 

The  Great  Path -finder  in  Trojan  and  Pre- 
Heilenic  Antiquity.   Dr.  Karl  Blind. 

Hawaii.  Miss  L.  N.  Badenoch. 

The  Pelasgi  and  their  Modern  Descend- 
ants. Wassa  Pasha  and  Sir  Patrick 
Colqohoun. 

Atalanta.  (18,  New  Bridge  Street.)  May. 
6d. 

On  and  Off  the  Beaten  Track  in  Holland. 

(Illus.)  C.T.J.Hiatr, 
The  Virtues  of  Drt  s* .  Mrs.  Walford. 


Atlantic  Monthly.  (Warwick  House,  Salis- 
bury Square.)   May.  Is. 

The  Emerton-Thoreau  Correspondence. 
F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Private  Life  in  Ancient  Rome.  I.  Harriet 
W.  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge. 

Severn's  R  >man  Journals.  William  Sharp. 

Home  Scenes  at  the  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federacy. D.  Dodge. 

The  Present  R  quirt  menta  for  Admission 
to  Harvard  College.  J.  J.  Greenough. 

The  Slaying  of  the  Gerrymander, 

Bankers*  Magazine.  (85.  London  Wall.) 
May.  Is.6d. 
The  Bank  Rates.  R.  H.  Inglls  Palgrave. 
The  Australian  Financial  Troubles. 
Railway  Casualties. 

Belford's  Monthly    (834.  Broadway,  New 
York.)  April.  25  cents. 
Senator  Hill  as  President.  C.  BisseU  and 

B.  Woloott. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Typewriter.  H. 

Overleigb. 
Looking  Forward.  J.  O.  Andrew. 
Why  Flower  will  be  President.    F  H. 
Howe. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  (87,  Paternoster 
How.)  May    *s.  6d. 
Civilization,  Social  Order,  and  Morality  in 

the  United  States 
The  Yarrow  of  Wordsworth  and  Scott. 

Prof.  Veitch. 
Opium  Smuggling  in  India 
Beam  Trawling 
Sketches  from  Btstern  Travel. 
The  Bight  Hours*  Question.and  the  Double 

Shift  System-   W  Moffatt. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal     (Byre  and 
Spottiswoode,  B«st  Harding  Street  ) 
April  15  6d. 
New  Spanish  Customs  Tariff. 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Progress  of 

Russia. 
The  Industries  of  Greece. 

Bookman.  (27,  Paternoster  Row.)  May. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.   With  Portrait. 

The  Carlyles  _ 

An  Old  Cjmmonplace  Book  of  Edward 

Fitzgerald's 
A  Talk  with  Oonan  Doyle.  R  Blathwayt. 

Boy's  Own  Paper  (56.  Paternoster  Row.) 
May  Gd. 

Rugby  and  Association  Football.  B.  M. 
Sachs. 

Californian     Illustrated  Magazine. 
(430,  dcrand.)   April.   25  cents 
The  Nicaragua  Canal.    (Illus.)    W.  L. 

The  Hairy  Men  of  Japan.  (Illus.)  Helen 
E.G.  Fisher  ^  „ 

Life  In  Honolulu.  (Hint.)  Bertha  F. 
Herrick. 

The  New  Star  of  1892.  E.  S.  Holden. 
The  Labour  Question  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

John  Bonner. 
Presbyterianism  in  California.  (Illus.) 

Rev.  Dr.  R  M  »ckenzle. 
Dogs  I  Have  Known.  (Illus.)    C.  F. 

Holder. 

The  Orange  In  California.    (Illus.)  M. 

C.  Fredericks. 
Redwood  Industries  of  California.  (IUus.) 

G.  D.  Gray. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine.  (Ludgate 
Hill.)  May,  7<i. 
In  Picardy  and  Artois.    (Illus.)  James 
Baker. 

Expression  in  Animals.  (Illus.)  A.  H. 
Japp. 

Cassell's  Saturday  JournaL  (Ludgate 
Hid.)  May.  od. 
Night  In  the  City.  (Illus.) 
M.  de  BlowUz.  (Illus.) 
Dr.  W.  H.  Russell,  Editor  of  the  Army 

and  Navy  Gazette.  (Illus.) 
Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Death.  New  Serial. 
Frank  Barrett. 


Catholic  World.    (28.  Orchard  Street.) 
April.  35  cents. 
What  Nature  Ssys  of  its  Creator.  Rev. 

J.  S.  Vaughan. 
Columbus  In  Portusral.  Rev.  L.  A.  Dutto. 
The  Ancient  City  of  Dublin.  Katharine 
Tynan. 

Century.    (26,  Paternoster  Sq.)  May. 
Is.  4d. 

Coast  and  Inland  Yachting.  (Illus.)  F.W. 
Pangborn. 

Homesteads  of  the  Blue  Grass.  Kentucky. 

(Illus.)  J.  L.  Allen. 
Architecture  at  the  World's  Columbian 

Exposition.   (Illus.)   H.  Van  Brunt. 
Christopher  Columbus.  (Illus.)  Bmlllo 

Castelar. 

The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry. 

B.  C.  Steadman. 
The  German  Emperor  and  the  Russian 

Menace.  P  Bigelow. 

Chambers's  Journal.    (47,  Paternoster 
Row.)  May  8d. 
The  House  of  Commons  Lobby. 
Life  in  British  Columbia. 
The  Story  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Transatlantic  Steamship  Routes. 

Charities  Review   (52,  Lafayette  Place. 

.    New  York.)  April.   20  cents. 
Practical  Phi'anthropy,  as  Illustrated  by 

the  Life  of  C  L.  Brace.  With  Portrait. 

H.  B.  Adams 
The  Plain  Path  of  Reform.  Rev.  Dr.  W. 

Gladden. 

Some  Uses  of  Relief  in  Work.    G.  B. 
Buaelle. 

Kindergartens  tor  the  Sightless.  J.  Glenn. 
What  Is  the  Cost  of  Living?  V.  Rose- 
water 


Chautauquan  <M, 

May    2  dole,  per  annum, 


Ludgate  Hill.) 
M>er  annum. 
American  "Morals.  Ht  R.  Chamberlain . 
Treatment  of  the  Poor  in  Cities.  C.  G. 
Truesdell. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida,  (Illus.)  A.  M. 
Fuller. 

The  United  States  Patent  Office,  He'en 
F.  Shedd. 

The  Ugly  Girl  as  a  Social  Factor.  Miss 
E.  F.  Andrews. 

Cheltenham  Ladles*  College  Magazine. 
Spring.  8s.  6d.  per  annum. 
Five  Days  in  the  Crimea.  Grace  Sand- 
with. 

Frenon  School  Life  in  the  Last  Century 

Dorothea  Beale. 
A  Year's  Experience  in  East  Africa.  A.  G. 

Smith. 

Church     Missionary  Intelligencer. 
(Salisbury  Square).   May.  ei. 
Brahmanlsm  and  Hinduism.    Rev.  G. 
Bnsor. 

A  Year's  Work  In  the  Fuh-Ki*»n  Province 

of  China.  Archdeacon  Wolfe. 
The  Needs  of  the  Niger  Missions.  With 

Map. 

Church  Quarterly-  (Spottiswoode,  New 
Street  Square.)   April.  6s. 
Primitive  Teaching  on  Con  Arm  at  ion  and 

Its  Relation  to  Holy  Baptism. 
London  Past  and  Present. 
Sir  Thomas  More. 

Theology    and    Morality    in  Modern 
Fiction. 

The  Historicil  Works  of  BuseWus. 
The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priest  hoed. 
Goulburn's  Life  of  Burgon. 
Tie  Last  Days  of  Paganism. 
Elizabethan  Lyrics . 

The  Church  of  England  and  the  New  Rule  j 
of  Faith.  [ 

Clergyman's  Magazine.     (27,  Pater- 
noster Roar.)  May.  6d.  | 
Scriptural    Evolution;    or  the    First  \ 
Chapter  In  Genesis.  I 

Colenia.  (Colonial  College,  HoHesIey  Bay 
Suffolk.)  April.  5s.  annually. 
The  S  oret  of  the  Soil.   Dr.  J.  B.  Taylor. 
Fertility.  Prof.  C.  G.  Freer-Thonger. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Contemporary  Review.   (15,  Tavistock 
Street.)  May.  2s.  6d. 
Bismarck.  Pouiteaey  Bfgelow. 
The  Protectionist*  of  New  South  Wales. 

Sir  H.  Parkes. 
Archbishop  Walsh   and  the  Convent 

Schools.  T.  W.  Rusjell. 
Shady  Truths.  L.  H.  Courtenay. 
Pitt's  War  Policy. 

The  Truth  about  the  Russian  Jew.  Arnold 
Wnite. 

Protestor  Driver  on  the  Old  Testament. 

Bishop  of  Colchester. 
Peers  and  the  House  of  Commons.  St. 

Loe  Strachey. 
Vignttei  in  Spain.  Rav.  H.  B.  Hawels. 
The  Te  tching  of  London  :— 

I.  — A  Scheme  for  Technical  Instruction. 
H.  L.  Smith. 

II.  — A  Popular   University.    P.  W. 
Bunting. 

Cornhlll.  (15.  Waterloo  Place.)  May.  6d. 
Concerning  Leigh  Hunt. 
Big  Bills  among  the  Bird*. 
From  a  London  Window— Birds,  etc. 

Cosmopolitan    (International  News  Co., 
Bream'*  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.) 
M*v.  25  cents. 
Two  Visits  to  the  Lapps.  (Illus.)  H.  H. 
Boyesen. 

King  Henri  Cortstophe  I.  of  Hayti. 

(Illus.)  L.  Q.  Billings. 
Woloott  Balestier.  With  Portrait.  Henry 

James. 

The  Merit  System  in  Government  Ap- 
pointments. T.  R  tosevelt. 

Simian  Speech  aod  Simian  Thought. 
(Illus.)  R.  L.  Gamier. 

Politics  of  the  Russian  Famine.  M.  Hal- 
stead. 

School,  College,   an  I  Library.    T.  N. 

Higginson. 
Mechanical  Flight.   S.  P.  Lang'ey. 
Certain  American  Essayists.  B.  Mstthews. 

Downside  Review.    (Western  Chronicle 
C  -.,  Yeovil.)   March  21.   5s.  per  annum. 
S  > r  John  Lambert.   With  Portrait. 
Daily  Life  at  Old  St.  Gregory  s. 

Dublin  Review.  (23,  Orchard  Street.)  Qrly. 
April.  6s. 

England's  Devotion  to  St.  Peter.  II. 
bishop  Vaughan  of  Salford. 

The  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch.  Canon  Howlett. 

Six  Months  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
Algar  Thorold. 

An  pile  in  Writers  and  the  Council  of 
Ephesus.   Rev.  L.  Rivington. 

Protestantism  in  England.   B.  Peacock. 

Theosophy.   Rev.  W.  D.  Strapplni. 

The  Irish  at  Nan»es.   Rev.  P.  Hurley. 

Aspect  of  the  Temperance  Question.  T. 
B.  Griffith. 

Cardinal  Manning.  Rev.  W.  Lockhart 
and  E.  S.  Purcefl. 

Eastern  and  Western  Review.  (21, 
Furnival  St.)  May    En^llsb  Part.  6d. 
The  Two  Oapitils  of  Arm  mia.  J.  I.  Bent. 
Stray  Notes  in  Japland.  A.  Sugden. 
China  for  the  Chinese.   F.  Greenwood. 

Edinburgh    Review.    (39,  Paternoster 
Row.)  Qrly.  April.  6*. 
The  loe  Ag*  in  North  America. 
Semitic  Religions. 
The  Adventures  of  Frangois  Loguat. 
Reminiscences  of  John  L«wis  Mallet. 
Dr.  Schllemann's  Last  Excavations. 
Third    Volume    of    General  Marbot's 

Memoirs. 
The  Beasts  and  Reptiles  of  India. 
Municipal  Aimi  ilat nation  of  London. 
The  History  of  David  Grieve. 
Travels  in  Tibet.  < 
What  will  He  Do  with  It  ?  Mr.  Glad- 

stone's  Coming  Majority. 

Educational  Review.  (London.)  (2,  Creed 
Lane,  Ludgate  Hill.)   May.  6d. 
Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwliik.  With  Po- trait. 
The  L  mdon  County  C  mnciland  Technical 
Education.   H.  L.  Smith. 


County  Councils  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Chas.  Bird. 
Does  Compulsory  Education  Agree  with 

Free  ?  Preb.  Harry  J  ones. 
Comenius.   Foster  Watson. 

Educational  Review.  (American.)  (Kegan 
Paul,  Cnariag  Cross  Road.)  April. 
Is.  8d. 

Puilio  School  Pioneering  in  Nsw  York 

and  Massachusetts.   A.  S.  Draper. 
Can   English    Literature  bj  Taught? 

Branuer  Mitthews. 
De  ective  Vision  in   School  Children. 

S.  D.  Risley. 
The  Prussian  Elementary  Education  Bill. 

N.  M.  Butler. 
The  Catholic  Controversy  about  Hduca- 

tioa.  A  Reply. .  Dr.  Bouguillon. 

English  Historical  Review.  (39.  Pater- 
noster Row.)   Qrly.   April.  5». 

The  Swedish  Part  in  the  Viking  Expedi- 
tions. W.  Roos. 

Henry  II.  and  the  Criminous  Clerks. 
Prof.  Maitland. 

The  Siege  of  Belgrade  by  Muhammad  II., 
1456.   B.N.  Bain. 

The  Coming  of  Phi'ip  the  Prudent. 
Maj  jr  M.  A.  S.  Hum-. 

Pepys  anl  the  Popish  Plots.  J.  R. 
Tanner. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.  (29, 
Bedford  Street.)  May.  6d. 
Prince  G«org «  of  Wales.   With  Portrait. 
"The    Vanished    Abbey"  —  Evesham. 

(Illus.)  Dean  S pence. 
On  Mule-Back  In  Morocco.   (Illus.)  S.J. 

MatcZSox  Miking  at  Home.  (Illus.) 
Clementina  Black. 
Esquillne.    (20,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome.) 
April.   1  fr.  50  o. 
How  to  Use  Rome.  A.  J.  C.  Hare. 
Walks  on  the  Roman  Oampagna.  L.  Bor- 
sari. 

Essex  Review.  Quarterly.  (Fisher  Unwin, 
Paternoster  Square.)  April.  ls.6d. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  With  Portrait. 
The  Census  of  E  tsex,  1S91 . 

Expositor.     (27.     Paternoster  Row.) 
May.  Is. 

Klostermann  on  the  Pentateuch.  Canon 
Driver. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  the  New 
Testament.   IV.   Prof.  Agar  Beet. 

The  Present  P  osition  of  the  Johannean 
Question.   VI.   Prof.  Sanday. 

Expository  Times.    (Simpkin,  Marshall 
aodC»)   May.  6d. 
The  Study  of  Theology  in  the  Bap*  1st 
Colleges  of  Britain.  Prin.  T.  W.  Davies. 
The  Old  Testament  and  the  Teaching  of 
Our  Lord.   Bishop  Ellicott. 

Fortnightly  Review.    (Chapman  and 
Hall.)   May.   2s.  61. 
The  Iiish  Local  Government  Bill.  J.  E. 

Redmond. 
Human  Electricity.   Prof.  McKendrlck. 
Among  the  Chiefs  of  Bechuaoaland.  T. 
B  m. 

Paul  Bourget.   EJw.  Delille. 
A  Dodc  Lodging- Ho  ass.    Miss  March- 
Phillips. 

Amateur  Chris' faulty.   W.  H.  Mai  look. 
The  Victoria  Nvanza  Ralway.  With 

Map.   Sir  R.  Temple. 
A  Spanish  Music-H  til.   A.  Symons. 
Glimpses  of  Carlvle.    Gen.  Sir  Lewis 

Pelly. 

The  Blmira  Reformatory.  Z.  R.  Brock- 
way. 

Reminiscences  of  E.  A.  Freeman.  Canon 

Venables. 
Old-Age  P.  nsions.   S.r  Julius  Vogel. 

Forum.    (37,    B^dforl    Street,  Strand.) 
April.    2s.  6d. 
A  Review  of  My  Opinions.   E.  A.  Free- 
rair. 

Tbe  Crisis  of  the  Democratic  Party:— 
A  Campaign  for  a  Principle.    W.  L. 
WJsm. 


The  Democratic  Revolt  in  New  York. 
F.  R.  Coudert. 

How  the  New  York  Sena'.e  was  Cap- 
tured. Matthew  Hale. 
Our  Anthracite  Supply  and  its  Distribu- 
tion. J.  8.  Harris. 
Th-t  Garmais  as  Emigrants  and  Colonists. 

F.  H.  Geffcken. 
The  Free  Trade  Tendency  of  William  II. 

P.  Bigebw. 
The  Learning  of    Languages.    P.  G. 

Hamerton. 
Reformatory  Prisons  as  Schools  of  Crime. 

W.  P.  Andrews. 
The  Speech  of  Monkeys.  R.  L.  Gamier. 
Is  Jowa  a  Doubtful  State  ?  J.  H.  Irwin. 
The  Burial  Monopoly  of  Paris.    E.  R. 

Spearman. 

Frank  Leslie  s  Popular  Monthly.  (Uu, 

Fifth  Avenue,  Ne<r  York.)  May.   25  cts. 

Our  Trans-continental  Caravan.  (Illus.) 
Mrs.  Frank  Leslie. 

leiix  Oldboy's  Recollections  of  New  York. 
(Illus.)  J.  F.  Mines. 

Armies  of  Continental  Europe.  (Illus.) 
T.  Donnelly. 

Through  tbe  Jura.  (Ulus.o 

Footsteps  of  the  Swedes  along  the  Dela- 
ware.  (Illus)   R  J.  Hlnton. 

Genealogist.  (Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden.)   Qrly.   April.   2s.  6d. 
Armorial  Seals  at  Wells,  co.  Somerset. 

(Illus,)  A.  J.  Jewers. 
Tbe  Genuine  Tewkesbury  Charter.   R.  B. 

G.  Kirk. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  (214,  Piccadilly.) 

A  Child  Poet:  Wait  Whitman.  Pauline 
W.  Roose. 

Imitators  and  Plagiarists.  W.  H.  Daven- 
port Adams. 

The  Gateway  of  a  Continent- New  York. 
A.  G.  Hyde. 

Proper  Diet  for  Hot  Weather.  Dr.  Yorke 
Davids. 

Gondoliers'  Songs.  Miss  L.  A.  Smith. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  (56.  Paternoster  Row.) 
May.  M. 

Elizabeth  Tudor.  With  Portrait.  Sarah 
Tytler. 

Tbe  Use  and  Abuse  of  Fiction.  Mrs. 

Moles  worth. 
Life  at  a  Swedish  Farm.  (Illus.) 
Sackcloth  and  Ames.   New  serial.  Ruth 

Lamb. 

Good  Words.     (15,  Tavistock  Street.) 
May.  Ad. 

Blsh  ->p  Harvey  Good  win .  With  Po^rait. 
The  Coast  Scenery  of  Scotland.  (Illus.) 

W.  S.  Dalgleish. 
Religious  Education.  Dean  Gregory. 
A  Trip   to  Dockland.    (Illus!)  Wm. 

Senior. 

Greater  Britain.  Vl28,  Palmerston  Build- 
ings.) April  15.  64. 
Some  Obstacles  to  Racial  Union  in  South 
Africa. 

James  Russell  LoweU.  Rsv.  Astley 
Cooper. 

Th*  Federation  of  Australasia.  Hon. 
G.W.  Cotton. 

Great  Thoughts.  (2,  Raiqiet  Couri,  Fleet 
btreH.)   May.  6.1. 
Mansfle'd  College  :  An  Interview  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Fa'rbairn.    (With  Portrait.) 
R  Blathwayt. 
Frederic  Villiers  at  Home.   (With  Por- 
trait.)  R.  Blathwavt. 
A  Visir,  to   Teierlffe.     (Illus.)  Lidy 
Meath. 

Harper's  Magazine.  (45,  Albemarle  Street.) 
M*y.  la. 

R  obert  and  E  izibeth  Barrett  Browning. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Mrs. 
»  t-hfe. 

Tbe  German  Army  of  To-day.  (Illu\) 

Lieut.-Col.  Exmer. 
Th»  Dakotas    With  Mapi.  Julian  Ralph. 
From  the  B^aok  Fo-eat.  t»the  Black  Sea. 

IV.   (Illus.)  F.  D.  Milh-t. 
Th*  Pr.vate  School  for  Girls.  Anna  C. 

Bsacke  t. 
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Help.  (125,  F  eet  Street.)  May.  Id. 

Proposed  Christian  Council  on  the  Gene- 
ral Election. 

The  Sunday  School  as  a  Social  Factor. 

Lantern  MOsloo.  Classified  List  of 
Members' Slides. 

Homlletic  Review.  04,  Fleet  Street) 
Arm.  u. 

(s  the  H'gher  Cx  iticism  Scientific  ?  Prof. 

F.  Brown.  m  „„ 

'Xhe  Date  tf  the  Decaicgue.    T.  W. 

Chambers.    .  _ 

Union  among  Temperance  Workers.  R. 

8.  McArthur. 
Id  lei?.   (214,  Piccadilly.)  May.  6d. 
Choice  Blends  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 

t  ridge  Crews. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.  (Fi»her 

Unwin,  Paieiuoster  Square.)    Q  ly. 

April.   2s.  6d. 
Ecooomie  Beform  Short  of  S.ctalism. 

E.  B.  Andrews. 
Pleasure  and  Pain  in  Education.  Miss 

M.  S.  Gt  Hi  land. 
The  Essentials  of  Buddhist  Doctrine  and 

Ethics.  Prof.  M.  Bloomfield. 
The  Three  Religions.  J.  S.  Mackenzie. 
Tub  Conscience.  C,  N.  Staroke. 

Irish  Monthly.    <5i.  OX)onneU  Street, 
Dublin.)  M*y.  6d. 

Joanna  Reddm. 

Dr.  Russell  •  f  Mvrn^otb.  III. 
Jewish  Quarterly  Magazine.  0*70, 

Strand.)   Qrly.    April.  3*. 
Spirit    and    Letter    in  Judaism  and 

Christianity.   Dr.  M.  Guderoann. 
The  Jews  of  Morocco.  J.  B.  Budgett 
'  Meakln. 

TheBreslau  School  and  JudaUm.  Bev. 

L.  M.  Simmons. 
Weiss  a  History  cf  Jtwish  Tradition.  S. 

Schechter. 

Journal  of  Education.  (86,  Fleet  Street.) 
May.  W. 
He»  bar  t  and  Pes*  alozzi . 
A  Ma- k  Sealer..  H.  Richardson. 
The  Characteristics  of  an  Ideal  Lesson. 
MUs  E.  P.  Hughes. 
Journal    of   Microscopy.    (20,  King 
Wil  iun  Stieet,  Strand.;  Qrly.  Apll. 
Is.  6i. 

The  Duty  of  Science.   J.  S.  Brown. 

A  Midwinter  Month  by  the  Mediterranean. 

(Cjntinued).   G.  H.  Bryan. 
"  Carpenter  on  tae  M«cr<  scope."  (lllus.) 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.   (Murray.   Albsmatle  Street.) 
Qrly.   March  31.   3».  tfd. 
Crarle*,  Second  Viscount  Townshend. 

With  Portrait.   B.  E.  Pro!  hero. 
Lwd-Marks  in  British  Farmijg,   B.  B. 

Prothero. 

Horse-Breeding  for  Profit.  A.  E.  Pease. 
The  Life  of  a  Wheat  Plant  from  Seed  to 
Ssed.  (IIIuj.)  W.  C&rruthers. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  (117,  Victoria  Street.)  March, 
to. 

Conference  on  Asters  and  Perennial  Sun- 
flower*. 

The  Utilisation  of  Railway  Embankments. 

Bev.  W.  W.  Tyler. 
Fruits  for  Cottagers  and  Small  Farmers 

in  Scotland. 

Juridical  Review.  (13,  B  V  Yard,  Temple 
Bar.)  Qrly.   April.   2s.  6'. 
The  Archives  of  the'  High   Court  of 
Justiciary.     III.     (Illus.)  Charles 
Soo't. 

Constitutional  Evolution  in  Australia.  I. 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose. 
Some  Cases  of  Double  Nationality.  C. 

Maughtm. 
Sorrogatum— The  BnglUh  Estate  of  a 

Scotsman's  Wife.  J.  if.  M  Leo  nan. 
A  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  for  Scotland. 

I.   A.  D.  Black  lock. 

King's  Own.     (4?,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
May.  6J. 

The  IntoUa'ion  rf  the  Scriptures.  III. 
Rev.  P.  Pre  co' t. 


Knowledge.      (326,    High  Holborn.) 
May.  6d. 

The  Origin  of  Binary  Sari.  T.  J.  J.  See. 
The  Greit  Eartbqu»ke  in  Japan  of  1891. 

(Illus.)  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson. 
The  Gnat  Suns  pot  and  its  Influence. 

E.  W.  Maunder. 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.    (5*.  Imperial 

uuildli  gs,  Ludgiie  Circus.)  May.  10 

c  nts. 

A  D  »y  in  Pattis  Castle.  (Illus.)  Florence 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Be*  cher  as  I  Knew  Him.  VII.  With 

Portrait.   Mr*.  Ward  Beeohcr. 
Hints  f.om  a  Mother's  Life.   II.  M;s. 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Leisure  Hour.  (56,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
May.  tid. 

Egvptim  Skecbes  :    The  T.mp'e  of 

Deodcab.   (lllus.)   S  J.  Wcvman. 
Tbff  Daily  Telegraph.   (WUh  Poitraits.) 

H.  W.  Masslngham. 
Thi  Horse  World  of  London.    The  Black 

Brigade.   (Illus.)  W.  J.  Gordon. 
Chronicles  of   the  Sid.    (Illus.)  Con- 

linu  d. 

A  Drop  of  Ink.  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan. 
Library  Review.  (25,  Paternoster  Square.) 
M*y.  6d. 

Aspects    and    Tendencies  of  Current 

Fiction.   IU.  J.  S.  L'ttle. 
Lord  T<mnjson  as  Dramatist.    J.  C. 

W-lrers. 

Mr.  Meredith  and  His  Critici.    F.  G. 
Ayl*a/d. 

Lippincott  s.  (Warwick  House,  Salisbury 
Sjwe.)    M*y.  Is. 
The  Travelling  Correspondent.    W.  J.  C. 

Meigham. 
Bicvcun<    (ll'us  1  T.  Stevens. 
Walt  Wliiwiyui.    W.  3.  Wsush  and  W.  H. 

Garrison. 
J.  II.  Barrle.  Louise  C.  Moulton. 

Literary  Opinion.   (18,  Bury  Street). 
May.  6d. 

E.  A.  Freeman.  With  Poi trait.  S  .  L:e 

Strachey. 

Reminiscences     of    Walt  Whitman. 
Elizabeth  R.  Pennell. 
Little  Folks.  (Cassell  and  Co.,  Ludgate 
Hill.)  May.  6d. 
The  New  Tower  BiiJge.  (Illus.)    H.  W. 
Smith. 

London  Quarterly  Review.  (2,  Castle 
Streer,  City  Rosd.)  April.  4*. 
Jasmin,  Barber,  Poet,  Piiil»nthropi»t.. 
Old  English.  Wayfarers. 
The  Origin  of  the  Psalter. 
N<.  w  York  Tenements  and  Slums. 
James  Smetham. 
Beast  and  Man  In  IndU. 
Secon  I  Stage  in  tbe  Methodist  Controversy 

of  1835. 
Dean  Burgon, 
Longman  s  Magazine.  (39,  Paternoster 
Bow.)   May.  6d. 
Posy  Rings.   Dr.  John  Evans. 
The  Pride  of  the  Hedgerows.  M.  G. 
Watkins. 

Russian  Game  Birds.   F.  Whishaw. 
Lucifer.  (7,  Duke  Street.)  April  15.   Is.  6d. 
The  Bnfiouled  Violin,   (Cjnciuded.)  H. 
P.  B. 

The  World-Soul.  (Continued.)  G.  R  S. 
Mead. 

Universal  Brotherhood.  W.  Main. 

The  Philosophy  of  Perfect  Expression. 
Mirie,  Countess  of  Caithness. 

Reincarnation.  (Continued.)  M'S.  Besant 

The  Uses  of  Magic.  G.  B.  Wright. 
Lyceum.  (28.  Orchard  S  ..)  April  15.  4d. 

Trinity  College  Tercentenary. 

The  Ap"sile  of  Pansopby— Comenius. 

Denominational  Education  in  PruasI*. 
Macmlllan's.  (29.  Bedford  Street,  Strand.) 
May.  Is. 

Chapters  from  Unwritten  Memoir*.  Mrs. 
Rlrcble. 

The  Next  Conclave.   C.  B.  R.  Kent. 
A  Chapter  on  Plato.   Walter  Pater. 
An    Over  -  Administered    Race  —  the 
Gerxans. 

Tbe  Land  of  Evil  Counsel— Kakoboulia 
Mini  in  Greece.   Ren ne  11  Redd* 


Magazine  of  American  History.  (743, 

Bro*<l way.  New  York.)  April.   50  cts. 
Loyalty  to  Our  Country,  Past  and  Future, 

Rev.  M.  Dir. 
The  Expansion  of  the  United  States.  E. 

A.  Wrfield. 
Educational  Development  in  the  North 

West.-  R  S.  Robertfon. 
The  Lon^oa  Times.   C.  K.  Tuckeiimn. 
Magazine  of  Christian  Literature.  (35, 

Bond   Street,  New  York.)  April.  25 

cents. 

The  Grounds  of  Lutheran  Dl*senti  n  in 
This  Country.   Prof.  J.  W.  Richard. 

The  Septuagint  as  Related  to  New  Tes**- 
ram'.  Literature.  Rev.  Dr.  M.  K. 
Vino^ut. 

Mind.    U4,    H»nrMta    Sticet.)  Qrly, 
April.  3s. 
Pleasu-o  a-.d  Pain.   A  Ba'n. 
The  Changes    of    Mrthod  in  Hegel's 

Dialectic.   II.  J.  E.  M<  Taggart. 
The  Leipslo  Sehcol  of  Experimental  P*y- 

chology.   B.  B.  Titchem-r. 
The  Logfcal  Calculus.   II.  W.B.John- 
son. 

Dr.  Miibsterberg  and  His  Critics.  S. 
Alexander. 

Missionary  Review   of  the  World. 
(44.  Fleet  Street.)  April.  Is. 
The  Departure  of  Charles  Haddon  Stur- 
geon. A.  T.  Pierson. 
A  Generation  of  Cnri  tlan  Progreis  in 

India.   Rev.  J.  Johnston. 
Henry  Martvo.   Rev.  J.  Ruiherf*  rd. 
Motives  of  Missions  Among  the  Heathen. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Robins. 
An  Uncanonical  Missionary  in  Pa!  e.  tine— 

Tne  Railway.   R  .v.  J.  K.  W«son. 
A    Thirteen    Month*'   Bislfop^-C.  F. 

Mackenzie.   Rev.  C.  H.  Mockndge. 
Tbe  Great  Pentecost  in  North  India. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  Mac  sell. 
Hindu  Puritan  Reform— the  Arya  Soxaj. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Neelrt. 
The  Y.M.C  A  in  India. 
Coolie  Slave  Trade  in  Singapore. 
Monist.   Quarterly.   (17.  Johnson's  C  urt. 

.  fleet  Streer)  April.   2s.  6d, 
The  Doctrine  of  Necessity  Examined. 

C.  S.  Pcirce. 
Psychical  Monism.   Dr.  E.  Montgome rv. 
The  Conservation  of  Si  'It  and  the  Origin 

of  Conac'omuess.   V  C.  RutselK 
On    CrioQiual    Su^aHon.     Prof.  J. 

Delbceuf. 

Month.    (48,  South    Streef,  Grosvenor 

Square.)   M«»y.  2*. 
Budolph,  Eig>ith  Earl  of  Denbigh. 
The  Roman  I)ecr<e  of  Cren^a'im. 
The  Vicsr  of  Christ  in  His  Relation  to  the 

Chun  h  of  Chi  1st.   Rev.  W.  Humphrey 
Thomas  Cranmer.   R*v.  J.  Stevenson. 
Lessors  fr.m  German  Catholics.  Bev.  F. 

Goldie. 

Monthly  Packet.  (31,  Bedford  S  rett. 
Strand.)   May.  Is. 
"  Tbe  Ring  and  l  he  B  v  k."  A.  D.  I"nes. 
The  Stage  as  a  Profession  for  Girls.  Grace 
Latham. 

From  tie  OM  Tts'ament  to  the  New. 

II.  Rev.  P.  Lilly. 
Curiosities  of  Parish  Registers. 
National  Magazine.    (32.  Kally  Dass 

Singh^e's  Lane,  Calcutta)  Ftbruary. 

1  rupee. 
Sir  Charles  Elliott. 

A  Hindu's  Trip  to  Australia.  T  D. 
Banerj'a. 

National  Review.  03,  Waterloo  Place.) 

May.   2<.  6d. 
Social'sm.   Hon.  G  C.  Brodrfck. 
The  Fema'e  Quixote— Charlotte  Ltnox. 

Austin  Dobson. 
Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  Cattle  Trade.  W.  E. 

Bear. 

The  New  Wedlcck.   Lady  GrevlHe.  - 
The  Consolations  of  M.  Renan.  Sidney 
J.  Low. 

Socie'y  in  Corsica.  B*sll  Thomson. 
The  Guanch  s  of    Tenerife.  Charles 

Edwardes.  ■  . 

Voltaire  and  King   Stahltlas.    H.  W, 

Wolff. 

In  the  Wake  of  the  Red.V*ip.  Lad*  Blake. 
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Natural  Science.    (29,  Bedford  Street.) 
May.  Is. 

Dr.  Welssmann's  Theory  of  Heredity 
applied  to  P.ants.    Prof.  O.  Henstow. 
The  Poisonous  Secretion!  of  Batra3blans. 
G.  A.  Boulengsr. 
Nautical  Magazine.    (28,  Little  Quean 
Street.)  April,  la. 
Coal    Explosions    on   Shipboard.  B. 

Beynon. 
Lights  and  Fog-Signal*. 
A  Navigation  Texi-Bjok  of  1672.  Wm. 
AUlnitham. 
Newbery  House  Magazine.  (Charing 
Cross  Road.)  May.  Is. 
A  Charity  Clearlng-Hjuse.    Her.  S.  A. 
Barnett. 

The  House  that  Jack  Built.  H.  Ormonde. 
We  Is    Cathedral.     (IUus.)    Rev.  Dr. 
Hayman. 

Church  Folk-lore.  IV.    R*v.  J.  B.  Vaux. 
New  England  Magazine.   («6,  Federal 
Street,  B  iston.)  Ap  -il.  25  c. 
Women's  Work  in  Astrun  jmy  at  Harvard. 

(Ulus.)  Helen  L.  Heed. 
Bsrly  Visitors  to  Chicago.   (Illus.)  B.  G. 
Mason. 

Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft.  W.  S. 
Nevins. 

Annals  of  an  Ancient  Parish- -Watertown, 
on  the  Charles  River.    (Illus.)  Bev. 
W.  H.  Savage. 
New  Beview.  (38,  Paternoster  Bjw.)  May. 
Is. 

The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope.  Sfgnor 
Orispl. 

Anarchists  and  the  Dynamite  S.are. 
Stepnlak. 

Types  of  Character  la  the  Bo.k  of 
Proverbs.  Countess  of  Cork. 

Wanted— A  New  Party.  Frederick  Green- 
wood. 

A  Njte  on  the  Censorship.  William 
Archer. 

The  Illiterate  Voter.  Sir  Charles  Dllke. 
Mashonaland  and  its  Inhabitants.  J. 

Theodore  Bent. 
Letters  of  Carlyle  to  Varnhagen  von  Base. 

(Concluded.)    And    Letters  of  Jane 

Welsh  Carlyle  lo  Amely  Bolte. 
Our  Parish  in  Ireland.  Lady  BUke. 
Nineteenth   Century.    (Sc.  Dunstan's 

House,  Fetter  Lane.)  May.  2s.  6J. 
Memorable    Dissolutions.    G.  Baxnett 

Smith. 

The  Liberal  Outlook.  T.  Wemyfs  Bell. 
Becent  Science.  Prince  Kropo,kio. 
Studies  of  New  York  Society.    M.  W. 

Haxeitlne. 
A  Maori  Meeting.   Barl  of  Mea'h. 
How  General  Gordon  was  Really  Lo.t. 

Surgeon  T.  H.  Parke. 
The  Meaning  of  a  Baby's  Footprint. 

(Ulus.)  Dr.  Louis  Bobinson. 
Household  Clubs ;  How  will  th*v  Affect 

Small    Households  ?    Lvly  Margaret 

Hamilton. 

A  Defence  of  the  So-Called  "Wild  Women." 

Mrs  Mona  Calrd. 
Th<j  Decay  of  the  Landei  Ariitocracy  in 

Inoia.  Odai  Parted  Sin^h.  Bajth  of 

Bniugah. 

Lost  In  the  Rockir s.  W.  H.  Grenfe  1. 
One  of  (he  "Six  Hundred  "  on  the  Bala- 
clava Charge.  J.  W.  Wight  man. 
North  American  Beview.    (».  Agar 
Street,  Strand.)  April.  60  cts. 
Patriot  sm  and  Politics.  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
The  Negro  Questioo.   T.  N.  Page. 
Reciprocity  and  the  Farmer.     H.  A. 
Herbert. 

Our  National  Dumping-Ground :  A  S'udy 
of  Immigration.  S.  Smith  and  J.  B. 
Weber. 

Michigan's  Presidential  Election.  B.  B. 
W  loans. 

French  Girls.   Mdme.  Adam. 

The  Free  Zone  in  Mexico.    M  Bomero. 

The  Modern  Cart  of  Thespis-Toe  Drama 
in  America.   W.  H.  Crane. 

Money  and  Usury.   H.  Clews. 

Tne  Olympian  Religion.  W.  B.  Glad- 
stone. 

University  Settlements.  M.  A.  de  W. 
Howe,  jun. 


Our  Day.  (28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston.) 

April.   25  cts.  . 
Signs  of  the  Times  in  New  Japan.  Prof. 

M.  Ichihara. 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Colum- 
bian   Exposition.     Rc v.  Dr.    J.  H. 
Barrows. 

Treaty  Relations  of  Japan  with  America. 

Bev.  J.  L.  Atkinson. 
Unshaken  Columnar  Truth  i  in  Scripture. 

Btv.  Jos.  Cook. 

Outing.   (170,  Strand.)   Mav.  6d. 
By  Wheel  from  Havre  to  Paris.  (Illus.) 

J.  W.  Fosdick. 
The  American  Turf.    (Illus.)    F.  Tre- 

velyan. 

Tne  Maryland  National  Guard.  (Illus  ) 
H.  Hiss. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly 

Statement.     (24,    H  mover  Square.) 
April. 

Report  of  Bxcsvatiom  at  Tdl-el-Hesy. 

(Illus.)  F.J.  Bliss. 
Letters  from  Herr  Schick.  (Illus.) 
The  Maronites.   F.  J.  Bliss. 
A  Second  Journey  to  Palmyra.  (Illus.) 

Bev.  G.  B.  Post. 

People's  Friend.  (Bank  Streit,  Dundee.) 
How  to  be  Healthy.   Prof.  Blaokie. 

Photographic  Quarterly.  (l.Creed  Lane.) 
April.  J*. 
Negatives,  and  Sone  Suggestion i  upoi 
their  After-Treatment.   (Illus.)  J.  A. 
Hodges. 

Nature's  Light  Sca'es  as  Rendered  by 
Photography.  II.  (IUus.)  H.  D. 
Taylor. 

Is  a  Theory  of  Pictorial  Art  Possible  P 

Bev.  F.  0.  Lambert. 
Among  tho  Towers  of  Somerset.  (Illus.) 

Rev.  T.  Perkins. 
The  Photographic  Work  of  Robert  Hunt. 

Andrew  Lang. 

Phrenological    Magazine.  (Ludgate 
Circus.)  May.  01. 
The  Evolution  of  a  Mind.  N.  Morgan. 

Poet-Lore.    (27,  King  William  Street) 
Msy.   Is.  3d. 
Hamlet  and  Don  (*ulxcte.  I.  TurgenierT. 
Hovr    Shakespeare    Illustrates  Bacon. 

H.  M.  Hugunin. 
A  Glove.  Prose  Play.  B.  Bjornson. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 

(237,  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia)  Qrly. 
April.   80  cts. 

Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  in  the  Nether- 
lands. H.  Bavlnok. 

Genuineness  of  Isaiah  xl-lxvl.  W.  H. 
Green. 

Apostollclty  the  Ultimata  Test  of  Catho- 
licity. W.  M.  McPheeters. 

Christopher  Columbus.  B.  D.  Wirfield. 

Wilful  Dr  sertlon  a  Ground  for  Divorce. 
S.  T.  Lowrle. 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly.  (69 
Sutton  Street.)  April.  2s. 
George  Osborn. 

Honour:  Its  Nature  and  S.clal  Value. 

H.  Ynoll. 
James  Bussell  Lowell. 
An  Erratic  Career  :  The  Life  of  the  late 

Joseph  Barker.  J.  Ash  worth. 
Shelley's  "Prometheus  Unbound."  H. 

J.  Foster. 

The  Uncanonlcalani  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

R  Bryant. 
A  Modern  Seer:  James  Hinton.  John 

Forster. 

The  Gospel  of  Justice.  A.  R.  Carman. 
Msnsfield  College  and  Nonconformity. 
A.  S.  Peake. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  (29. 

Bedford  Street,  Strand.)  April.  2  dollars 

per  annum. 
University  Settlements.     B.  Oummlngs. 
The  Fundamental  Error  of  "  Kapital  und 

Kapitalrins."  F.  B.  Hawley. 
The  Bank  of  Venice.   C.  F.  Dunbar. 
The  "Over-production"  Fallacy.   U.  H. 

Crocker. 


Quarterly  Beview.  (Murray,  Albsmarle 
Street.)  M*y.  6s. 
Archbishop  Thomson. 
Culture  and  Anarchy. 
An  Apology  for  Islam. 
The  Queen's  Messenger— Major  H.  B. 

HalT.  Book. 
London  in  the  Put. 
Snakes. 
Dean  Burgon. 
The  French  Decadence. 
State  Pensions  for  O'd  Age. 
Naval  Warfare  and  National  Defence. 
Quiver.  (Cassell  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill.) 
May.  6J. 
Lighthouses  and  Those  who  Atttnd  Them. 

(Illus.)  G.H.Pike. 
A  Lincolnshire  Lias.  Few  Serial.  C.  B.  C. 
Weigall. 

Regions  Beyond.  (9,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
April.  3d. 
The  Great  British  Polion-ahop  System : 
The  Opium  Question. 
Religious   Review  of  Reviews.  (6. 
Catharine  Street,  Strand.)    Auril  15. 
6d. 

Is  Learning  in  the  Church  Decaying  ?  A 
Reply  to  Mr.  Masslngham.  A.  N. 
Cooper. 

Journalism.  Canou  Knox  Little. 
Reliquary.  (23,  Old  Bailey).  Qrly.  April. 
Is.  6d. 

Archaic  Place-Names.  (Continued.)  Rev. 

J.  0.  Atkinson. 
The   Smaller   Cathedral   Churches  of 

Ireland.   IV.  (Illus.) 
The  Roofs  of  s>me  Norman  Castles. 

alius.)  0.C  Hodges. 
Review  of  the  Churches.   (13,  Fleet 
Street.)  April  14.  6d. 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. 

With   Portraits.    Canon  Driver  and 

Prof.  Agar  Beet. 
The  Disestablishment  Controversy.  With 

Portraits.    Bev.  F.  H.  Stead,  Prof. 

Stokes,  and  J.  G.  Rogers. 
The  "Reunion"  Conference  at  Griodel- 

wald.   (Illus.)  Dr.  H.  S.  Luun. 
The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

C i nelly  to  Animals.    (Illus.)  Arch- 

desonFarrar. 
The  New  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

Dr.  Vaughan.  Witn  Portrait.  Rev  H 

T.  Smart. 

St.  Martln's-le-Grand.    (General  Post 
Office.)  Qrly.  April.  3s.  per  aonum. 
The    Pneumatic   System   of  London. 
(Illus.) 

A  Port  of  CMl-Queeostown  Hat  tour. 
(Illus.)  B.  W.  Carre  We. 
Science  and  Art.  (11.  Henrietta  Street). 
May.  4d. 
Techn'cal  Bducation  in  the  Counties. 

Scots  Magazine.  (Houlston.  Paternoster 
Square )  May.  6d. 
The  Social  Pr  >gress  of  the  Highlands  since 

1800.  A.  Poison. 
T.  e  Scottish  Horn)  Bule  Bill.  Harry 
Gow. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  (26, 
Ccckspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.)  April. 
Is.  6d. 

Japanece  Characteristics.  Professor  C.  G. 
Knot*. 

Deep-Sea  Deposits.  N.  B  Hoyle. 
Progress  of  the  Indian  Surveys,  1875  to 
1890.   CjI.  J.  Sconce. 
Scottish  Review.  (26,  Paternoster  Squared 
Orly.  April.  4s. 

Heraldry,  British  and  Foreign.  H. 
Gougb. 

The  Canary  Islanders.  C.  B.  Oonder. 
David,  Duke  of  Rjthesay.   Marquess  of 
Bute. 

A  Neir  Beligion  :  The  Shiah  Sect  In  Persia. 

Cout's  Trotter. 
J>hn  Msjor,  bcottbh  SeholasUc.  1470- 

1860.  T.  G.  L*w. 
Hvmnologyof  the  Christian  Church.  J. 

Telford. 

The  Death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  John 
Msckay. 

The  Anthropological  History  of  Europe. 
J.  Beddoe. 
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Scrlbner's  Magazine-    (St.  Dunstan's 
Houm*.  Fct-ur  Ltiue.)   May.  It. 
TneCnildren  of  the  Poor.  (Illus.)  J.  A. 
Ra  . 

Rapid  Transit  In  Cities.  (With  Maps  and 
1  lustration*.)  T.  C.  Clark*. 

Uater  dea  Linden,  (lllut.)  Paul  Li  ad  au. 

bea  and  Land.   (Illus.)  N.S.Shaler. 

Pari*  Tneatres  and  C  uicerts  (.With  Por- 
trait*.)  W.  F.  Ap'horp. 

The  Fi.sn  News  Message  by  Telegraph. 
J.  W.  Kirk. 

Shakespearlana.    Qrly.    (4,  Trafalgar 
Square  )  April.   50  cents. 
Inlgo  Jones.  (Concluded.) 
A  History  of  Shakespearian  Criticism. 

II.  G.Hal'am. 
Tne  Tbree  Parts  of  "  Henry  VI."  I. 

Strand.  (8,  Southampton  Street.)  April. 
6d. 

F.  C.  Burnand.  (Illus.)  Harry  How. 

In  Leadeohail  Market.  (Illus J 

Portral  s  of  W.  S.  Penley,  C.  F.  Gounod, 
Sir  Lyon  Piayfair,  J.  B.  Muddock.  MUs 
H  len  Mather,  and  F.  C.  Burnand. 

Bnauty  in  Nature.  III.  (IUu».)  Sir 
John  Lubbock. 

The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  (Illus.) 

Sunday  at  Home.  (&\  Paternoster  K  >w.) 
May.  6d. 

Wandirlogs  in  the  Holy  Ltnd.  XIII. 
(Illus.)  Adelia  Gates. 

Jimes  Gilraour  of  Mongolia.  With  Por- 
tray.  R.  Lorett. 

M  dern  Discoveries  and  the  Christian 
Faith.   Rev.  Dr.  Stokee. 

Rataious  Life  and  Tnought  in  Holland. 
(Illus.) 


Sunday  Magazine.  (15.  Tavistock  Street.) 
May.  6d. 

Night  Shelters  in  tho  Salvation  Army. 

(Illus.)   W.  C.  Prea  on. 
Tat)  Apostle  of  Iona— Columba.  (Illus.) 

Rev.  B.H.  Prance. 
A   Lltt  e   Less  than   Kin  —  Monkeys. 

Xlllus.)   Rev.  T.Wood. 
Cap!  al  Punishment.    I.    Rev.  Harry 

Jon*t. 

Temple  Bar.  (8,  New  Burlington  Street.) 
May.  Is. 
Jasmin,  the  Gvcon  Poet. 
An  Old-Worlrt  Philosopher— Lao  Tzu. 
Dryoe a  an  1 B  *n  Jonson.   J.  A.  Bvans. 
Theatre.  (79.  Gt.  Queen  Street)  May.  Is. 
Mad  Mirian  on  the  Sta&e.    A.  B. 
Walkley. 

The  Dramatic  Censorship.  A.  Goodrich. 
Theosophlst.   (7,  Duke  Street,  Adelpht.) 
April.  2s. 

M?  Hypnotic  Research  in  Fiance.  H.  S. 
Oicjtt. 

United  Service  Magazine.  (15,  York  St., 
Cov«k  Garden.)   May.  Is. 
General  Forrest.    II.    Gan.  Lord  Wol- 
s*-ley. 

Th*  Caste  Organlsat'on  of  the  Bengal 

Army. 

"Slavish  Discipline."  A  Reply  to  Mr. 
John  Morley.   Col.  J.  F.  Maurice. 

The  Siege  and  Fall  of  Khartoum.  Major 
F.  R.  Win*ate. 

Recent  War  Snip  Construction.  H.  L. 
S  irioburne. 

The  Capture  of  Valparaiso.  W.  L.  C>wei. 
University  Correspondent,  <n,  Book- 
sellers' Row,  Strand.)  April  15.  2d. 

The  University  for  London. 


University  Extension.  (Fifteenth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  Pmladelphia.)  April. 
15  cents. 

Bs tension  Teaching  in  Wisconsin.  F.  J. 
Turner. 

Victorian.  (25,  Paternoster  Sq.)  May.  6d. 
Spanish    Sketches.    (Illus.)  Margaret 

Tbomas. 
Home  Industries.  Mrs.  Mayo. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Knowledge  of  Ancient 

Religions.  Karl  Blind. 

Welsh   Review.    (Drury  Hou3\  Drnry 
Courr,  8trand.)  Mty.  6.1. 
Sober  by  Act  of  Parliament.   W.  Bjwen 
Rowlands. 

"  A  Commonplace  Correc'im  "  Corrected. 

Mrs.  Wynford  Philipp*. 
Payment  of  Members.  James  A.  Duncan, 

M.P. 
Our  Citizen  Army. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.  (853, 
Broadway,  New  York).   30  cents. 
April  2. 
(Continued.)  D.  Bichrac\ 


T«*obnique, 
jun- 


April  16. 
with  the  Microscope. 


Dr. 


D. 


Photog 

H.  (Jibber 
Toe  Vatious  Kinds  of  Stiver  P.  Ints. 
Bachrach,  jun. 
Young     Man.    (9,  P«ternoiter  Row.) 
May.  8d. 

Notes  and  Sketch  s  Abroad.   C.  A.  Berrv. 
J.  M.  Birrle.    With  Portrait.    W.  J. 
Dawson. 

German  Student  Life.   (Illus.)  Annie 
8.S«ran. 

When  I  was  a  Y.ung  Mm.  Rev.  Arthur 
Mursell. 


Wanted,  A  Charity  Clearing  House. 

In  the  Newbery  Home  Magazine  for  May,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Barnett  has  a  suggestive  paper  entitled 
41 A  Charity  Clearing  House."  Mr.  Barnett  puts  very 
clearly  the  arguments  in  favour  of  establishing  some 
concerted  system  of  cooperation  among  workers, 
religious  and  social.  He  urges  that  there  should  be 
a  common  meeting-place  where  they  could  define  the 
area  of  the  operations  and  really  grapple  with  the 
social  difficulty  by  co-operating  their  forces.  This 
obviously  is  one  of  the  great  branches  of  work  which 
the  Civic  Church  will  have  to  undertake  when  it  gets  into 
work  ing  order.  The  Charity  Organisation  was  an  abortive 
attempt  to  deal  with  one  side  of  this  great  question. 
Unfortunately,  in  too  many  instances  it  has  become  a 
negative  and  red  tape  organisation.  If  this  were  not  the 
case  it  would  not  be  left  for  Mr.  Barnett  at  this  time  of 
day  to  make  the  following  suggestion : — 

It  would  be  interesting  if  every  relief  agency  in  any  neigh- 
bourhood were  to  make  a  statement  of  its  real  aim,  setting 
forth  its  objects  and  the  limit  within  which  those  objects 
were  to  be  sought.  If  then  a  map  could  be  published  show- 
ing the  overlapping  of  effort,  the  neglect  of  one  district  and 
the  indulgence  of  another,  the  sight  might,  perhaps,  induce 
a  self-denying  ordinance  to  bring  about  a  resignation  of 
rights.  Probably  there  are  enough  visitors  in  many  neigh- 
bourhoods to  befriend  each  poor  family,  so  that  none  un- 
known would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  so  that  relief  might 
be  given  without  demoralisation.  But  because  the  visitors 
of  each  organisation  try  to  see  all  the  poor,  they  become 
the  friends  of  none,  and  the  poor  feel  their  visits  to  be 
intrusions.  The  religious  and  philanthropic  forces,  restrain- 
ing themselves  to  do  what  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  well  and 
limiting  their  work  by  local  or  other  boundaries,  would, 
probably,  deal  adequately  with  poverty  and  thus  make  one 
step  in  progress. 


Walt  Whitman. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Garrison  contributes  to  Lippincott  some 
reminiscences  of  the  poet.   On  one  occasion  he  asked 
him : — 

•*  Mr.  Whitman,  how  did  you  come  to  write  poetry  7 " 
And  in  his  reply  he  said  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  a 
carpenter-builder  in  Brooklyn  he  would  buy  a  bit  of  property 
in  the  suburbs,  erect  a  little  house  upon  it  with  his  own 
hands,  sell  the  place  at  an  average  profit  of  about  two 
hundred  dollars,  and,  taking  the  money  thus  earned,  go  down 
to  Long  Island  and  lie  out  on  the  rocks,  reading,  dreaming, 
and  watching  the  ships. 

"  I  think  the  first  time  I  ever  wanted  to  write  anything 
enduring,"  he  said,  "  was  when  I  saw  a  ship  under  full  sail 
and  I  had  the  desire  to  describe  it  exactly  as  it  seemed  to 
me.  I  tried  then  and  failed,  and  I  have  tried  since,  but 
have  never  jet  been  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  have  been 
able  to  describe  a  locomotive  so  that  I  shall  never  want  to 
change  or  add  to  what  I  have  written ;  but  the  ship  at  sea 
has  always  eluded  me.  Years  later,  when  I  was  Jiving  in 
New  York,  I  used  to  go  to  the  Battery  of  an  afternoon  and 
Fit  and  watch  the  sailing-vessels  by  the  hour ;  but  I  could 
never  put  down  on  paper  any  words  about  them  that  entirely 
pleased  me." 

Mr.  Garrison  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  poet  put  his  poems  on  paper  : — 

I  have  seen  a  manuscript,  a  part  of  "  November  Boughs," 
a  single  page  of  which  was  composed  of  at  least  a  dozen 
kinds  of  paper,  written  in  black  pencil,  blue  pencil,  black 
ink,  and  red  ink.  Some  of  the  parts  of  this  manuscript  were 
written  on  bits  of  brevn  straw  paper,  others  on  maniila 
paper,  others  on  the  blue  paper  that  had  once  formed  a  part 
of  the  cover  of  a  pamphlet,  and  each  piece  of  a  different 
size,  shape,  and  colour,  suggesting  the  idea  that  as  a  thought 
or  a  sentence  had  come  into  the  mind  of  the  writer  be  had 
made  a  note  of  it  and  pasted  the  whole  together  without 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  give  to  the  total  result  coherence 
or  form. 
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POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

Albemarlo.  May. 

Orbits.   Uichard  Le  Gallienne. 
Atalanta.  May. 

The  Sdng  of  the  Strength  of  Ourselves. 
Kate  Carter. 

Love  and  Fame.  M.  T,  Marshall. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  May. 
An  Attic  Poet  .   B.  L.  White. 
The  Saul's  Hide.  LillaC.  Perry. 

Belford's  Monthly.  April. 
The  Building  of  the  House.    Ella  F. 
Mcaby. 

Black  woods  Magazine-  May. 
Greek  Sonnet? .   C.  A.  Kelly. 

Bookman.  May. 
Pro* per o  in  Samoa. 
Disappointment.  J.  Barlow. 

Calif ornlan  Illustrated.  Apiil. 
Alone.  A  Sinner.   C.  K.  Shetterly. 
Idol  Affections.   Bose  M.  David. 

Catholic  World.  April. 
At  Easter  Time   Maurice  F.  Egsn. 
Heroes  of  Holy  Church.  G.  F.  X.  Griffith. 

Century.  May. 
Five  Poems  by  Herman  Melville. 
On  a  Portrait  of  Columbus.   G.  E.  Wood- 
berry. 

"  Because  It  Is  the  Spring."  Louise  C. 

Moulton. 
Books  snd  Seasons.  T.  B.  Aldrich. 
Hut    Thru  Heard  the  Nightingale? 

B.  W.  Gilder. 
Altar  and  Idol.  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Three  Sonnets.  W.P.Foster. 

CornhilL  May. 

The  Bitter  Cry  of  Brer  Rabbit. 
Cosmopolitan.  May. 
The  Noble  Lover.     With  Portrait.  J. 

Huisell  Lowell. 
When  through  Feast-Litten  Halls.  John 
Hay. 

Hope.   Edgar  Fawcett. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  May 

A  Daughter  of  the  People.   It.  O.  Fowler* 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  Mav. 

Never  Give  la.   Helen  M.  Burns'de. 
Good  Words.  May. 

Dunottar.   (Illus.)  Rev.  G.  D.  Barron. 

After  a  Woe.  Isabella  F.  Mayo. 
Harper's  Magazine.  May. 

When  Comes  the  Night.  W.  P.  Preble, 
jun. 

The  Three  Infinities.'  Wm.  Sba'p. 
The  White  Jessamine.  J.  B.  Tabb. 
Materials  of  a  Story.  W.  D.  Howells. 
Idler  May. 
The  S.ump  O.ator.    (Illus.)     L.  D. 
Powlis. 
Leisure  Hour.  May. 
The  Best  Till  Last.   Ellen  T.  Fowler. 
Tte  Fisher-Babe's   Cradle  Song.  Lady 
Lindsay. 
Library  Review.  May. 
Toe  Birthday  tf  Robert  Browning.  J.  J. 
Britton. 
Llppincott  s.  May. 
In  Ex'remis.   L  uise  C.  Mcn'ton. 
M?  Persian  Pi  aver  Rug.      Anne  B. 
Aldrich. 
Literary  Opinion.  May. 

Falut.  y.  t  Pursuing."  Two  Sonnets. 
Christina  Ros-elti. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  April. 

Old  Tiinity  Chimes.   C.  H.  Crandill. 
Monthly  Packet.  May. 

May  Song.   Blanche  Oram. 
National  Review.  May. 

In  Coombe  Wood.  William  Pitt. 
Newbery  House  Magazine.  May. 

The  Vig'l  of  the  Matterhorn.  (Illus.) 
Austin  Clare. 


New  England  Magazine.  April. 

Life  Cycles.   Katharine  C.  Penfield. 

The  Storm  Cloud.  Celia  P.  Wooiley. 

"  He  was  Good  to  the  Poor."  Cardinal 
Manning.  With  Portrait.   A.  E.  Cross. 

The  Smile  of  Peace.   (Illus.)  Gertrude 
C.  Fotdick. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  M%y. 

Mirrored  Music.   C.  H.  Ludera. 

In  Egypt.  P.  B.  Blood. 

Sunday  at  Home.  May. 
The  Chapter  House,  York  Monster.  Canon 
Wilton. 
Sunday  Magazine.  May. 
Toll.   Clara  Thwaites. 
The  Two   Rivers.     (Illus.)     Rev.  B. 
Waugh. 

Temple  Bar.  May. 

'  Solvitur  Acris  Hyemi." 

Love's  Promised  Land. 
Victorian.  May. 

May.   Maxwell  Gray. 

MUSIC. 

!   Boston  Musical  Herald.   (154,  Tremont 

Street,  Boston.)  April.   10  cts. 
I      The  Spirit  of  Antique  Music.     H.  E. 
Krehbiel. 
English  Illustrated.  May. 

Soa»e  Musical  Performers.    With  Por- 
,    traits.  J.Bennett. 
Etude.    (1701,  Chestnut   Street,  Phila- 
delphia.) April.  15cts. 
Music—"  Nocturne."  Piano  Solo.  Bende'. 
"  Frolic  of  the  Butteifly,"  Bohm. 
"  Christmas  Eve."    Duet.  Rei- 
necke. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  May. 
Celebrated  Female   Musicians—  Sippho. 
J.  F.  Rowbotham. 
Leader.   (226.  Washington  Street,  Ba-ton, 
Mass.)  April   10  ctf. 
Music—"  Sunshine  and  Clouds."  Song. 

H.  Millard. 
"  Lincoln  Club."    Sohottiiche.    T.  D. 
Perkins. 

"  Barcarole  for  Cornets."  T.  Kucken. 
Llppincott  s.  May. 
Tne  Vielin  for  Ladies.  J.  Y.  Taylor. 

Lyra  Eccleslastica.  (40,  Diwson  Street, 
Dublin.)  April.  6d 
Liturgical  Studies.   IX.   Palm  Sunday. 

D.  O'Loan. 
Music— "Ave  Matia."    Motet.  Joseph 
Smith. 

Magazine  of  Music.    (29,  Ludgate  Hill.) 
May.  6d. 

Brass  Bands. 

Miss  Apolline  Niaz.   With  Portrait. 

MuBic-"  The  Day  is  Dying."  Song. 
Hilda  Waller. 

"  Tempo  di  Ballo."  Piano  Solo.  Scar- 
latti. 

Music,  (ft,  Agar  Street,  Strand.)  April. 
30  cts. 

Musio  in  the  P.  eta.  I.  Shakespeare. 
Helen  A.  Clarke. 

Origin  and  Growth  of  National  Music. 
Jean  Moos. 

Piano-Playing  as  a  Revelation  of  Chanc- 
ier.  John  C.  Fillmore. 

A  Pianistic  Retrospect.   E.  Lfebling. 

Musical    Age.      (38,    Chancery  L*ne.) 
April  15.  2d. 
J.  More  Smlcton  and  his  Cantata,  "  King 
Arthur."   With  P.  rtrait. 

Musical  Herald.     (8,  Warwick  Ltne.) 
M*y.  2d. 
Joseph  Barnby.   With  Portrait. 
The  Training  of  Music  Teachers.  Mrs. 
Cu  wen. 

Musical   Messenger.    (Hi,  West  6th 
Street.  Cincinnati.)   April.  15ceits. 
The  D.fficult  D.  uV.e-Sharp.  B.  v,.  Juseld. 


Musical  Times.  (1,  Berne rs  St.)  May.  4d. 
The  Music  Hall  Maui  i. 
Music— "  Tne  Rover."    Four- part  Song. 

A.  Gray. 

Musical  World.  (145,  Wabish  Avenue, 
Chicago.)  April.   15  cts. 
Reminiscences  of  an  American  Piima 

Donna.  Clara  L.  Kellogg. 
Music— "The  First  Kiss."  Gavotte.  N. 
Schlueter.    "Serenata."   Piano  Solo. 
M.   Mosxkowakl.    "O,   Lullaby,  My 
Baby."  Song.   R.  Ferber. 

New  England  Magazine.  April. 
Surpl toed- Boy  Chuits  in  America.  (Illus.) 
S.  B.  Whitney. 

Organist's  Magazine  of  Voluntaries- 
(44,  Fleet  Street.)  May.   Is.  tJd. 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  by  B.  Steane;  and 
Voluntary,  by  Geo.  Shlnn. 

Organist's    Quarterly   Journal.  (7. 
Great  Marlborough  Street.)  April.  5s. 
March  in  G,  by  B.  Boggetti ;  Dirge,  by 
Hamilton  Clarke;    Pugue  «n  F.  by 

B.  W.  Bexfleld :  Slow  Movement  in 
E  flat,  by  Edw.  Hake ;  and  Adagio,  by 
W.Wesche~.  ^  9 

Overture.    (267.  Regent  Street.)  May. 
8s.  per  annum. 
How  to  Edit  Mutlc. 
Temple  Bar.  May. 
An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Gounod. 
A.  D.  Vandam. 


ART. 

Albemarle.  May. 
Modtrn  French  Art  and  Its  Crilics.  B?v. 
Dr.  B.Klein.  .  . 
Art  Journal.  (-3,  Ivy  Lan*.  Paternoster 
Row.)  May.   Is.  6d. 
"  His  Rojal  Highnets."  Etchlog  by  F. 
Dick  see. 

Mr.  Frederick  Ley  land's  Art  Collection  at 
Princes  Gate,  (Illus.)  Val.  Prihsep  and 
L.  Robinson. 

David  Munay,  A.R.A.  (Illus.)  Marion 
H.  Dixon. 

An  Unknown  Glen.   (Illus.)  A.  T.  Story. 
Japanese     Pottery.     (Illus.)  Charles 
Holme. 
Atalanta.  May. 
Women    in  Contemporary  Art :  Mrs. 
Atlingham.  (Illus.)  L.  Toulmin  Smith. 
Century.  May. 
Tn«mae  Couture.    (Illus.)    G.  P.  A. 
Healy. 

Bernardini  Luini.  (Iliu».)  W.  J.  Sti  1- 
man. 

American  Artist  Series.  (Illus.)  W.  L>. 
Fiaser. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery.  (33,  King 
Street.  Co  vent  Garden.)  May.  la. 
"  Judith,"  by  Sandro  Botticelli  j  "  Land- 
scapes," by  Jan  Wynrats,  etc. 
Magazine    of    American  History. 
April. 

The  Walters  Collection  of  Art  Treasures. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Mrs. 

M.  J.  Lamb. 
Magazine   of   Art.  (Cassell  arxl  Co.. 
Ludgate  rl  ill  )  May.  Is. 
"  On  the  R  ad  t j  Wallach'a."  Etching 

after  A.  Schreyer. 
Trie    Royal    Academy,    1892.    (Illus  ) 

M.  H.  S  if  elm  Minn. 
Press  Day  and  Critics.  II.  With  Portraits. 

M.  H.  Spiel mann. 
George  <*u  Maurier,  Romanticist.  (Iilus.) 

W.  D.  Scull. 
Thi   Decoration    of    Ciliogs.  (Illus). 

G.  T.  R  ibinson. 
The  Dixon  Bequest  at  Bethnal  Green. 

II.    The    Water    Colours.  (Illus) 

R.  Jope-Slade. 
Nineteenth  Century.  May. 
Stevens  and  the  Welllrgton  M  morlAl. 

W.  Armstrong. 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.  (Bfnzlger  and  Co., 
Einsiedtlu,  Swiw.)  50  Pf.   Heft  8. 
A  May  Ride  through   tue   Prater  in 

Vienm.  (Illus.)  C.  Schmid. 
lhq  History  of  Petroleuu.   (Illus.)  T. 
Bleibtreu. 

Franz  Xaver  Seidl.    With  Portrait.  Dr. 

F.  A.  Muth. 
The   Colliery    Disaster   at  Anderlues 

(I'lus.) 

Columbus.  With  Portrait  and  Map.  Max 
Stein. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.    (Gustav  Uhl. 
Leipzig.)  80  Pf.   Heft  4. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal.    N.  von  Engeln- 
stedt. 

Japan  and  the  Other  Islands  of  the 

Pacfic.  (Illus.) 

Cashmere.   Dr.  Jos.  T.  oil. 

Keminiscences  of  Travels  in  S*  ain.  (Con- 
tinued.) A.  von  Drygalski. 

The  Battles  of  the  Gravenreuth  Expedi- 
tion Among  the  Camero  m.  (lllus.) 

The  Srate  Post  and  Telegraphs  in  1800. 
W.  Liiiling. 
Daheim.  (9,  Poitstr.,  Leipzig.)  2  Mks. 
Q«iy- 

Aprils. 

Jobann  von  Weith,  an  Adventurer  in  the 
Thirty  dears'  War.  With  Portrait. 
K.  Wille. 

Art  in  the  Village  Churches.  H.  Schliep- 
mann. 

April  9. 

Pfannschmidt's  "Lord's Prayer."  (Illus.) 
O.  Preuss. 

~pril  23. 

Dr.  Lumbholtz's  Book,  "Among  the 
Cannibals  of  Australia."  (Illus.)  H. 
Harden. 

Das  Kranzchen.    For   Girls.  (Un'on 
Deutsche  Verlagsgesellscbaft,  Stutt- 
gart.) 2  Mks.  y.rly. 
No.  2d.  A  Walk  through  tbe  Porcelain 
M*nufactoiy  at  Meissen.  (Illus.) 

Das  Zwanzlgste  Jahrhundert.  (Pot*- 
damer-str.  2»,  Berlin,  W.)  1  Mk. 
March. 

BogeaDiihtiog.   L.  Kuhlenbeck. 

Songs  of  the  Fatherland,  by  Count  von 

Westarp. 
The  Asceticism  of  Christianity. 
A  Literary  Letter  from  Austria.   F.  Hlm- 

melbauer.  _  ^ 

Officious    Denunciations -The  German 

Emperor's  Speech. 

r  Gute  Kamerad.  For  Boys.  (Union 
Deutsche  Verlagsgesellscnaft,  Slutt- 
ed.) 2  Mks.  Qrly. 

No.  25.   The  Giraffe.  (Hlus.) 

Nos.  27  and  28.  Trans-Atlantic  Steam- 
ships. (Illus.) 

Deutsche  LIUeraturzeitung.    (7,  Neue 
Winterfeidt-str.,  Berlin.)  7  Mks.  Qtly. 
April  23. 

Windelband's  "History  of  Philosophy. 

Prof.  Lasswitz. 
M»x  Muller's  "  Vedic  Hymns."  Prof. 

Garb?. 

Deutscher    Hausschatz.  (R'gensburg, 
Bavaris.)  40  Pf.  Heft  10. 
Metz.   (Illus.)  Dr.  Fr.  Grlmme. 
German  Catholic   Theologians.  With 
Portrait. 

In  the  Slums  of. Chicago  Marchese 

Campo  Santo.  ,  , 

The  Underground  Railway  in  London. 

Dr.  O.  Dresemann. 
Deutches  Dichterheim  (Paul  Helnze, 

Dresden-Strleien.)  50  Pf.   No.  13. 
Poems  by  F.  von  Bodenstedt,  F,  Zimmer- 

mann.P,  K.  Boseg*er,  Franz  Hirsch, 

and  others. 
Thought  and  Word— The  Real  Meaning  of 

Words.  E.Eckstein. 
Die  Gartenlaube    (Ernst  Hell's  Nachf., 

Leipz«g.)  50  Pf.  Heft  4. 
M-n's  Fashions  for  Ninety  Years.  IIP 

(I'lus.)  C.  Gur'.itt. 


Memories  of  Gottfried  Kiukel.  F.  Hey  l- 

Wiesbdden. 
Francis  Drske. 

Freckles.   Prof.  A.  von  Braunmuhl 
Chauvinism.  Dr.  C.  Miibllng. 
Die  Neue  Zeit.  (J.  H.  W.  Dietz,  Verlsg, 
Stuttgart.)  20  Pf. 

No.  29 

The  Political  Awakening  of  the  Russian 
Workmen  and  their  May  D*y  Celebra- 
tion of  1891. 

The  Conservatives  of  Saxony. 

The  Annihilation  of  the  Small  Traders. 
Dr.  H.  Lux. 

No.  30. 

The  Politic il  Awakening  of  the  Russain 
Workmen.  (Continued.) 

No.  31. 

The  Proletariate  in  Austria. 

Die  Gesellschaft.   (Wilhelm  Fredrich, 
Vfrlag.  Leipzig.)   1  Mk.  30  Pf.  April. 
**  It  is  the  Law  of  Christ."  A  sermon  on 

Communism.   Rev.  H.  S.  Spencer. 
L'Avenir  estaux  Apathiques  !  F.  Schupp. 
Hans  G.  Ludwlgs  (Paul  Nodnagel).  With 

Portrait.   B.  O.  Nodnagel. 
Poems  by]  Julius  Laten,  G.  Ludwigs  and 

others. 

The  New  German  Reilisxn.  R  Dehrael. 
The  Value  of  Training  in   Muiic.  Dr. 
H.  Pudnr. 

Die  Kathollschen  Missionen.  (Herder'sche 
Vtrieg,    Freiburg-l-B.).     4  Mks.  per 
annum.  May. 
The  Franciscan  Misuou  in  the  Herzego- 
vina. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Missions  in  Para* 
guay.  (Conunued.) 

Konservative  Monatsschritt.  (E.  U«i- 
gleicn,  Leipzig.)  it  Mks.    O/y.  April. 

PauI  Heyte.   Otto  Kraus. 

Leopold  von  Gerlach. 

German  Proverbs  about  the  Home. 

Letters  from  a  Missionary's  Wife. 

Chronlque  :—  Tne  Primary  Schools  Bill, 
the  Mass'ng  of  Russan  Tro.tps  on 
the  Frontier,  etc. 

Krltische   Revue    aus  Oesterreich. 
(I.  Seareyvogelgasse  3,  Vienna.)  40  Kr. 
April  1. 

The  Old  ani  New  Governors  of  the 
Austriin  Nation  il  Bank.  D.  G.  J. 
Guttmann. 

The  Newest  Tendency  in  Prussian  Ger- 
many. 

Young  Germany.  Review  of  O.Proesj's 
Bojk.   Dr.  Maurus. 

April  15. 

The  Great  Conservative  Land  cw  .trs  in 

Bohemia. 
The  Anarchic.   F.  Willfor1.. 
The  Presi-nt  Situation  and  the  Future  of 

Bulgaria.  Stoganow. 
The  New  Personal  Income  Tax.  Dr. 

Maurus. 

MusIkallSche  Rundschau.  (I.  Schr**- 
vojrelgasse  3,  Vienna.)  2  Mks.  50  P/. 
Qrly.  April  1. 

"Lobeng'in"  and  Francs  Forty  Years 
Ago.    Max  Graf. 

Preusslsche  Jahrbucher  „  (G.  Reimer, 
Anhal  -str.  Berlin.)  lMk.80Pf\ 

On  the  Development  of  Trad-*  and  Social 
Education  of  tne  Classes.  G.  Schmoller. 

The  Roman  L'raesand  the  Disputes  of  the 
Savants.   Gtn.  G.  Schroder. 

Franz  von  Lisola.   J.  Halier. 

The  Limits  of  the  P*ussian  Court  i-Marv,lal. 
Dr.  Damme. 

Poiticil  Corrcp^ndence:— The  Primary 
Schoo's  Bl'l  a«.d  the  Change  *«f  Minis- 
trv;  Home  Kule  and  the  Naw  Local 
Government  B  11  tor  I  eliud  ;  and  Rus- 
sian Finance. 

Romanische  Revue.   (VIII.  Feldga«te 
15  Vienna.)  12  Mks.  per  annum  April. 
The  Position  of  the  Roumanians  in  the 
Bucovina. 

Education  In  Roumania.  With  Portrait 
of  the  New  Minister  for  Education, 
Tache  Jonescu. 


The  Liberation  of  th^  Gipiiei.  (Con- 
cluded.)  M.  K  jgalniceauu. 

Schorer  s  Famillenblatt.  (l.Dejsuuertrs. 
Berlin.  S.W.).  75  Pf.   Heft  8. 
Rossini.    WitliPortr.it.   A.  K  hnt. 
A  German  Painter— Friedrich  Geielechap. 

With  Poitrsit  and  Illustrations.  T. 

Kutsohmann. 
The  Protection  of  Workmen.   J.  Sibin. 
The  Vienna  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps. 

(Illus.)   E.  Kilter. 
The  Germsn  Hall  of   Fame  and  Its 

Artistic  D<  oral  ion.   With  Portraits. 

Ernst  Treu. 

Schweizerische     Rundschau.  (A. 
Miiller,  Zurich.)  2  f r.  April. 
Albrecbt  von  Hol  er's  First  Journey  in 
the  Alps,  1723.   (lu  Frecch.)   W.  von 
Arx. 

P.ems  by  Theophii  Z  >lHng. 
Boimer's  Home  Life.   K.  Gti  er. 

Sphinx.     (PA'ernoster    House,  Charing 
Cross  U  i*d.)  2s.  3d.  April. 
What  the  World  Nee  s.   W.  Friedrich- 
fort. 

Giordan-)  Bruno.    L.  KuMenbfck. 
Occult  Research  in  Japan.    L.  Deinhard. 
The  Historical   Personality  of  Faust. 

(Continued.)   C.  Kieseweiter. 
Pstcbology  from  the  .Standpoint  of  the 

Occult  Sciences.   C.  Da  Prel. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.  (Herder  sche 
Verlag,  Frelbur^-i -B  J  10  M*s.  80  Pf. 
per  annum.  Apiil  21. 

Moral  Initruction  in  the  French  Elemen- 
ts r»  S:hooK  H.Gruber. 

The  Theoretical  O^positkn  to  the  Classic 
Nati  nal  Economy.   H.  Pefch. 

B  alss  Pascal.   (Continued.)  W.  KreiUn. 

Piog  *ss  of  the  Crema  ion  Movement. 
A.  Perger. 

Field-Mirjhal  C^unt  Raietzky.  O. 
Pfulf. 

Ueber  Land   und   Meer.  (Deutsche 
Ve.lags-  Anstnlr-,  Stuttgart.)     1  Mk. 
Heft  10. 

Count  von  Getter.  Wi'h  Portrait  and 
li  ustratioos.   Dr.  R.  H  Hermann 

The  French  National  Character.  E.  von 
Jsgow. 

Hon-efl  sb  as  Food  in  Germany.  Dr.  Karl 
Russ. 

The  German  Vosgei  Mountalcs.  (Il'us.) 

In  the  Mau*oleum  Crypt  at  Cbarlotten- 
burg.    A.  Trinius. 

Diphtheria.   Dr.  Bilsinger. 

Karl  Loewe  and  the  Pioneers  of  His 
Ballads.   WUh  P.  rtralt*. 

Coun*.  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Biide. 
Wi  h  Por.rait  <  f  His  Wife.  (  \>minued.) 

In  the  Riding  School  for  German  Re- 
cruit?. (Illus.) 

Comenius.   With  Portrait. 

The  Old  and  New  Dukes  of  Hesse.  With 
Portraits. 

Heft.  11. 

From  Eger  to  Auss  g.  (Illus.)  Alois  John. 
Progress  in  Agriculture 
The  Berlin  Electrical  Works.  (Illus.)  F. 
Bendr. 

Three  Days  in  Allgiiu.  (Illu».) 

The  Development  of  Rai'way  Lines. 
(Il'ui.)   F  Bendt. 

Von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Bride.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

A  umtnium— the  Metal  of  the  Future 
How  the  Indisns  Wiite.     (Illus.)  E. 
Grosse. 

N  itural  H istory,  Pas v,  an d  Prese nt.  Dr. 
K.  Rust. 

Univepsum    (A'frdd  Hiu  child,  Dresden.) 
50  Pf.  He«tl7. 
Plays  and  Playgrounds  of  Birds.  Pijf. 
W.  Hess. 

Under  Sail—Pictures  of   Llfa  at  Sea. 

(Illus  )  Heleue  Pichler. 
Got  the  and  Maddalena  Riggi.  Victor 

Kly. 

Ossip  Schubin.  With  Portra't.  t  W.  Gold- 
b&um. 
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Heft  18. 

The  Favourite  Residences  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  lilus.) 

New  Methods  of  Htaling.  J.  Stlnde. 

America  before  Columbus.  B.  Boettioher. 

The  Golden  Wedding  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Ooburg  Gotha.  With 
Portraits.  A.  Trinius. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.  (Union  Deutsche 
Verlagigesellschaft,  Stuttgart.)  1  Mk. 
Heft  9. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Children.  With 

Portrait.  Prof.  B.  Briicke. 
A  Modern  Pilgrimage   to  Jerusalem. 

(Illus.)  I.  Benzmger. 
The  French  Aristocracy.   B.  von  Jagow. 
Salvator  T.me  at  Munich.  (Illus  )  B. 

Bauohenegger. 
A  Summer  Retreat  in  the  Himalayas. 

(Illus.)  H.Zoller. 
To  the  Bescue  of  Rhine  Wine.  Max 

Wirth. 

Montenegro.  (Illus.)  F.  Zverina. 
The  Theatre  in  Biriin.  With  Portrats. 
O.  Neumann-Hofer. 

Wester mann's  Illustrierte  Deutsche 
Monatshefte.  (Braunsonwtig,  Ger- 
man v.)  4  Mks.    Qrly.  May. 

Through  Lwgueduo  and  Provence. 
II.   (Illus.)  H.  Resteer. 

American  Sketches.  A.  Schaffmeyer. 

Italian  Djor  Knockers.  (Illus.)  F. 
Schasrachmidt. 

The  HUtoryof  the  Monarchy.  J.  von 
Held. 

The  Pre-Baphaelltes  in  Bng'and.  II. 
(IUus.)  C.Gurlltt. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung.    (I.  WoU- 
zeile  2,  Vienna.)    2  Mas.   40  Pf.  per 
annum.  No.  4. 
What  Should  cur  Children  Bead  ?  W. 
Toischer. 

Is    Schiller   Still  Bead?    Dr.  F.  G. 

Schultheiss. 
Originality. 

On  the  Idea  of  Material  and  Materialism. 
Prof.  L.  Biichuer. 

Zeltschrlft  fur  Kathollsche  Theologle. 

(Fei.  Raucb,  VerUg,  Innsbruck.)  Qily. 

6  Mks.  per  annum.   Second  quarter. 
Ddlllnger.  IV.   B.  Michael. 
The  Doctrine  of  Potentia  Obedientalis.  M. 

Limbourg. 
Buddhism  according  to  Dr.  Hardy.  H. 

Hurter. 

Buddhism  in  the  8j  rian  Churches.  Dr. 
O.  Braun. 


FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

L'Amaranthe.  (37,  Bedford  Street.)  1  fr. 
60  c.  April. 
A  Visit  to  the  Chateau  de  Cbantilly.  I. 

(Illus.)  H.  Buffenoir. 
Jeanne  d'Albret.  (Illus.) 
Literature  in  Denmark.  Hedda  de  Tilly. 
An  Aerial  Journey  by  Night.   C.  Flam- 
marlon. 

Dancing  Before  and  During  the  Renais- 
sance. B.  S.  Lantz. 

Annalesde  l'Ecole  Libre  des  Sclenets 
Politiques.  (108,  Boulevard  St.  Ger- 
main, Paris.)  Qrly.  5fr.   April  15. 

Russian  Finance,  Past,  Present,  and 
Future.   B.  G.  L6vy. 

The  Louisiana  Constitution.  C.  de 
La  Lande  de  Calan. 

Bavaria  and  the  German  Bmpire.  B, 
Jonod. 

...The  Rationalities  of  Macedonia:  Turks 
and  Mussulmans.  Bulgarians  and  Walla- 
chians.  With  Map.  V.  Berard. 

Bibllotheque    Universelle.   (18,  King 

William  Street,  8trand.)  2  fr.  60  c.  April. 
Bosnia  Under  the  Protectorate  of  Austria. 

H.  S.  Chamberlain. 
Pfarrer  Kneipp  acd  his  Water  Cure. 

(Concluded.)  Dr.  A.  F.  Snobard. 
A  Moralist  of  the  16th  C  n^ury-Jean 

Louis  Vives.   Berthe  Vadier. 
Amber.   G.  van  Muytien. 


A  Prove*  gal  Family:  The  Mirabeans.  L. 
Qutsnel. 

Chronique— Parisian,  Italian,  German, 
English,  Russian,  Swiss,  and  Political. 

Chimers.  (11,  Ruede  laChausseed'Antln, 
Paris.)  60c.  April. 
An  Open  Letter  to  Jules  Bois.  Pierre 

Devoluy. 

The  Troubadours.  (Conoluded  )  Charles 
Brun. 

Chretien  Evangelique.  (G.  Bridel  and 
Co.,  Lausanne.)  1  lr.  60  o.  April  20. 

Paul  and  Festus.   A.  GretiUat. 

The  Doctrinal  Authority  of  Jesus  Christ. 
A.  Herthoud. 

Entretiens  Politiques  et  Litteraires. 
112,  Passage  Noller,  Paris.)  60  c.  April, 
idealism.   R.  de  Gourmont. 
Does  Literature  Tend  to  Increase  Atar- 

chy  ?  P.  Qulllard. 
The  Autobiography  of  Walt  Whitman. 
Critics  and  Criticism.  B.  Lazare. 
L'Initiation.  (68,  Rue  St.  Andre  des  Arts, 
Paris.)  lfr.  April. 
The  Astral  Plane.  Papus. 
Life  During  Sletp.  Carl  Du  Prel. 
'I he  Society  of  Scientific  Psychology  at 
Munich.  P.  Sedir. 

Journal  des  Economistes.    (14,  Rue 

R  ohelleu,  Paris.)  3  lr.  60  c  April. 
The  Agreement  between  tbe  American 

and  French  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

K.  BocheLin. 
The  Tax  on  the  Tran'  actions  in  the 

Austrian  Stock  Exchange.  A.  Raffalo- 

vleh. 

Review  of  the  Principal  Foreign  Econo- 
mic Publications.  M.  Block. 

The  World  of  Finance  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury. U.  Jannet. 

Let'er  from  Canada.  B.  T.emblsy. 

Meeting  of  the  Society  on  April  6. 

Nouvelle  Revue.    (18,  King  William 
Street,  Strand.)  62  fr  ve&rly. 
April  1. 

Pierre  Loti.   A.  Albalat. 

Fragments :  Art  and  Beauty.    Prince  S. 

Wolkonsky. 
The  Repression  of  Crime.  I.  A.  Berard. 
The  Newfound  and  Question.  C.  Laioche. 
Moliere's  Don  Juan.   V.  Fournel. 
A  Roumanian  Legend.   "  Dana." 
England  and  Her  Colonies.  P.  Harnelle 
The  French  Mission  and  Bon-Hamena. 

Comm.  Grandin. 
Compulsory  Africa.   G.  de  Wallly. 
In  Madagascar.  G.  Senechal. 
April  16. 

The  Beginning  and  End  of  a  Century. 

Cte.  C.  de  Moiiy. 
The  Phylloxt  ra  in  Champagne  11891).  I. 

Duchesse  de  Fitz- James 
The  Repression  of  Crime.   II.  A,  Berard. 
Lord  Lyt ton's  Posthumous  Poem*.   C.  F. 
French  and  Danes.  F.  de  Zepelin. 
Heraldic  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.    P.  B. 

Ghensi. 
Paris  in  Hospital.   L.  Galled 
The     Illusions     of     Protec  ion.  B. 

Martineau. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.  (23, 
Bjulevard  Puiisjnbiere,  Paris.)  60  fr. 
per  annum. 

April. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi.   A.  Portler  d'Arc. 
A  French  Biographer  of  Cervantes— 

Michel  Charts.   Luis  Vidart. 
Jerusalem.  Mme.  Rattazzi. 
International     Chronique.  Viscount 

d'Albens. 

Poems  by  Louis  Jour  dan  and  others.  - 

Reforme  Soclale.    (174,  Boulevard  St. 
Germain,  Paris  )  1  fr. 
April  1. 

The  Protection  of  Scholars  and  Appren- 
tices. G.  Picot. 

Social  and  Economic  Institutions  at 
Munchen-Gladbach.  V.  Brants. 

National  Property  and  Its  Use.  Hubert 
VaUeroux. 

The  Development  of  the  French  Popula- 
tion in  1789.  A.  des  Cillente. 


April  16. 

The  Minimum  of  Wages.  Ch.  Lsgasse. 
The  Labour  Question  and  Social  Science. 

E.  Thaller. 

The  Toy  makers  of  fa:  is  and  the  Sweat- 
ing System.  P.  du  Maroussem. 

The  Free  Loan  Assoc  ation  at  Montpellier. 
J.  Lacointa. 

Workmen's  Dwellings  and  the  Reform  of 
the  Law  of  Succession.  j 

Revue  d' Art  Dramatlque.    (44,  Rue  de 

Remits,  Paris.)  1  fr.  26  c.  I 

April  1.  k 
A  Monograph  oa  the  Theatrical  Audience. 

F.  Henritt.  i 
Auguste  StrinTterg.    (Continued.)  Ch.  I 

de  Caianove.  [ 

Hamlet"  at  the  Hay  market.   H.  Kere.  | 

April  16.  t 
"  The  Glove,"  by  Bjornat  jerne  Bjornson. 

TraL  slated  by  M.  Prozor. 

Moliere's    Characters :     Tartuffs    and  | 

Alceste.  V.  Fournel.  j 
The  Second  Theatre  Franoais.  Abbe  de 

Chazeuil.  | 

Revue  Bleue.  (il,  Paternoster  Buildings.)  ' 
60  c.  > 
April  2.  | 
Political  Sophisms  cf  the  Present  Time :  \ 

Equality  and  Frateinitv.   C.  Benoist. 
Oscar  Wilde  and  the  Young  English  ' 
Litterateurs.  T.  de  Wyzewa.  ' 
Descriptions    of    Constantinop'e  from  f 
Chateaubriand  to  Pierre  Loti.  R. 
Vallery-Ralot. 

April  9.  ' 
The  Idea  of  tbe  State  in  the  United  ' 
States.   I.   K.  Boutmy.  , 
Pierre  Loti.   Paul  Sirven.  i 
The  French  Artistic  Tradition.  P.  Gstll.  > 
April  16. 

Robespierre  and  the  Gendarme  Mela.  J 

F.  A.  Aulard.  1 
The  Idea  of  the  State  in  the  United  States.  [ 

II.  E.  Boutmy.  1 
Imitation  according  to  M.  Tarde.  Jean  I 

Honcey.  i 
Religious  Music  at  St.  Gervais.  R.  de 

Recy. 

April  23. 
Walt  Whitman.  T.  de  Wyzewa, 
History  of    Literary   H«-pu  at  ions.  A 
Paradox  of  Banvillea.  P.  Stapftr. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    (18.  King 
William  Street.)  62  fr.  per  annum. 
April  1. 

BtfUe-Madame.  I.  (A  Novel).  Albert 
Dclpit. 

Frederick  the  Great  before  his  Accession. 

II.  E.  Lavisse. 
American  Life.   Andre  Chevrillon. 
The  Progress  of  Archaeological  Science  at 

Rome.  A.  Geffroy. 
A  Novel  by  Rudjard  Kipling.  Th.  Bent- 
zon. 

Tbe  Andent  Trainees  of  France:  Berry. 

III.  E.  Plauchut. 
The  History  of  Austrian  Journa'Jim.  G. 

Valberd. 

April  16. 
Belle-Madame.   II.  A.  Del  pit. 
Descartes'*  System  of  tbe  World,  judged 

by   Contemporary   Science.  Alfred 

Fouillee. 

A  Dutch  Writer.— Muitatuli.  L.  van 
Keymeulen. 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money.  Vte. 
d'Avenel.  : 

Vengeance :  A  Roumanian  Sketch.  Car- 
men Sylva. 

The  English  in  Burmah.  HI.  J. 
ChaiUey-Bert. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  History— Written  at 
Borne.  Vte.  de  Vogue. 


Revue  Encyclopedique.  (17, 
painasse.  Paris.)    1  fr 


Roe  Mont- 


April  1. 

The  Symbolists  in  Art.  (IUus.)  G.  A. 
Aurier. 

Alexandre  Chodzko.  Po'ish  author. 
(With  Portrait.)  L.  LTger. 

Politics  in  Frence,  1891-92.  With  Por- 
traits and  IUustrations.  G.  Lejeal. 
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The  Prince  of  Monaco's  New  Scientific 
Yacht,  the  Princess  Alice.  (Ill  us .)  K. 
Coupln. 

April  16. 

The  Life  of  Victor  Hugo  as  Told  by 
Alexandre  Dumas.   With  Portraits. 
,      Review  of  "  Fantome  d'Oritnf ,"  by  Pierre 
I         Loti.   With  Portrait.   G.  Pellissier. 
Art  Exhibitions  at  Paris.    (Ill us.)  B. 
Sertat. 

The  French  in  Africa.  With  Maps, 
'the  New  Tariff  Regime.   P.  Bernard. 
The  Mineral  Nutrition  of  Vegetables. 
A.  0.  Girard. 

Revue  de  Famille-  (8,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
a  Antin,  Pari*.)   1  fr,  50  c. 
April  1. 
The  Priest.  I.  Jules  Simon. 
The  History  of  the  Statue  of  Messalina 
Found  near  Bordeaux  in  1594.  F.  T. 
Perrens. 

Joan  of  Arc  and  Saint  Remi.  A.  France. 

April  15. 
The  Priest.   II.  Jules  Simon, 
Modern  Life  and  Literature.  L.  C'arelie. 
Too  Many  Flowers.   F.  Boulllier. 
The  Tzarina  of  Rue  si*.   Lydia  Paschkoff. 
The  Art  of  Motherhood.  (Continued.)  Dr. 
G.  Simon. 

Revue  Frangaise  de  l'Etranger  et  des 
Colonies,  (l,  Piece  d'leua,  Paris.;  1  fr.  50  o 

April  1. 

Australasia  from  the  Federal  Point  of 
View.  (Continual.)  A.  Salaignac. 

Travels  in  the  Land  of  the  Tigers— An  nam. 
With  Map.  M.  Herbert. 

M.  Nebout's  Report  of  the  Cramp  el 
Mission. 

Explorations  from  1887  to  1889  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Kola,  in  Russia.  With 
Map. 

April  15. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Invalides  de  U 
Marine  and  the  Reforms  of  the  Naval 
Commission.   C.  Le  OourGraodmaison. 

The  Situation  at  Dahomey.  With  Map. 
A.  L.  d'Albeca. 

The  Touat  Question.  With  Maps. 

M.  Ribot  and  the  Belgians.   K.  Marbeau. 

Revue  Generate.    (16,  Rue  Treurenberg, 

B  ussela.)  12  fr.  per  annum.  April. 
Cardinal  Mermillod.  Prosper  Saey. 
Victor  Hugo  as  a  Man.   F.  Loise. 
Le  Roi  Chariot.  Act.  III.   C.  Bueb  and 

G.  de  Raimes. 
History  of  the  Various  Ascents  of  Mount 

Ararat.  J.  Leclercq. 
The  Swiss  Law  cn  Adult  Labour.  0. 

Morisseaux. 

Revue  de  THypnotisme.  (170,  Rue  St. 

Antoine,  Paris.)   75  c.  April. 
The   Facts  of   Spiritualism  and  their 

Psychic  Explanation.  Dr.  Lombroso. 
Hypnotism  in  Australia.   Dr.  R.  Arthur. 
Hypnotism.  National  Defence,  and  Civil 

Society.  J.  Liegois. 
Some    Facts  of     Surgical  Anesthesia 

under  the  Influence  of  Suggestion. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Dial. 

Revue  du  Monde  Cathollquo.  <46,  Rue 

Lafayette,  Paris.)  2  fr.  50  o.  April. 
1 1  the  South  of  France.   I.   E.  L  mdun. 
Catholicism  and  Progress.  M.  Z ablet  . 
Paraell :  The  Riie  and  Fall  of  a  Great 

Man.  (Concluded.)  L.  Nemours  Godre. 
Women  Teachers  of  To-day.  A.  Ge  jff roy. 
Accident  Insurance  for  Workmen.  B. 

Vandersmissen. 
Catholic  Education  in  Ireland.  J.  A.  G. 

Colclough. 

Revue  Phllosophique.  (108,  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  Paris.)  3  frs.  April. 

The  Nervous  Pmcet sea  in  Attention  and 
Volition.  C.  Bast i an. 

Responsibility.   F.  Paolhan. 

Contemporary  Spiritualism.  P.  Janet. 

Revue  des  Revues.  (7,  Rue  Le  Peletier, 
Paris.)  1  fr.  May. 
New  Studies  on  the  Physical  Insensibility 

of  Women.  Prof.  C.  Lombr  so. 
Pierre  Loti.  Georges  Lefevre. 


Revue     Sclentiflque.  (11.  Paternoster 
Buildiugs.)  60o. 
April  2. 

Pharmicy  and  Materia  Medica  in  the 
14th  Century.  (Illus.)  E.Ntcaise. 

Demography  -  The  Proposition  of  Maubin 
and  the  Depopulation  of  France.  J. 
Bertlllon. 

The  Great  Tram-cmtlnental  Railways. 
With  Diagrams.   D.  Belle t. 
April  9. 

Theophraste  Renaudot,    Scientist.  G. 

di  la  Tourette. 
The  Prehistoric  Age  in  North  Africa. 

A.  L.  Chatelier. 
The  Dutch  Caribbees  in  the  Garden  of 

Acclimatization  at  Paris.  E.  Martin. 
April  16. 

Chemistry  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine. 

L.  Hugouneng. 
The  Project  for  the  Reunion  of  Artillery 

and  Engineering.  A.  de  Roc  has. 
Tbe  Stability  of  the  Dunes  of  the  Gulf  of 

Gascony.  A.  Chambrelent. 
April  23. 

The  Movement  of  a  Drop  of  Alcohol  in  a 

Smalt  Glass.   B-  Gossart 
The  Military  Forces  of  Dahomey.  J. 

Bayol. 

Ernest  Bruc'ie.  J.  Rosenthal. 

Revue  Socialist©.    (10,  Rue  Chabanais, 

Paris.)  1  fr.  50  c.  April  15. 
"  News  from  Nowhere,"  by  William  Morris. 
The  Regulation  or  Labour  in  Mines  in 

Belgium.  (Concluded.)  L.  Bert  rand. 
Types  of  Humanity  which  are  Disappear- 
ing. (Concluded.) 
The  Social  Question.   Benolt  Melon. 
Cabetand  the  Icarians.  (Continued.)  A. 
Holynski. 

Universite  Catholique.     (28,  Orchard 
Street.)    20  fr.  per  annum.   April  15. 
Liberty  of  Teaching  in  1844.  H.  Beaune. 
The  Confessions  cf  St.  Augustine.  C. 
Douals. 

Posthumous  Works  on  Lamsrtine.  B. 
Leotard. 

Morality  in  History.  G.  de  Grand- 
maison. 


ITALIAN. 

La  Clvilta  Cattolica.  (243.  Via  Rlpetta, 
Rome.) 
April  2. 

The  Theocracy  of  Catholicism. 
A  Glorious  Page  in  the  History  of  Italian 
Art. 

The  Pontificate  of  Sr.  Gregory  the  Great. 

April  16. 
Why  the  Jews  rema'n  Jews. 
Tne  Migrations  of  the  Hittites.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

I  alien  Socialistic  Literature,    ty  G. 

Mazziniand  Sd.  de  Amfcis. 
Th«»  Latest  Phase  in  the  Demonstration  of 

Miracles. 

La  Nuova  An  tologla   (466,  Via  del  C  )ttot 
K  ime.) 
April  1. 

The  Two  L'gende  «f  the  "Merchant  of 

Ven'ce.  A.Chlarini. 
In  the  Habab,  Notes  from  a  Diary.  Colonel 

O.  Baratieri. 
The  Preservation  of  Monuments  during 

the  lasl  Twenty  Yeirs.   L.  B^-rami. 
The  Church  and  the  Republic.  F.  Noboll- 

Vitelleschi. 
A  Kiss  to  Laura.  Notes  on  a  Sonnet  by 

Petrarch.   J.  M<*ic. 
Singing  Stones.  E.  Mancinl. 

April  16. 

Bardic  Poetry  and  the  "Armintus"  of 

Pindemonte.  M.  Scherlllo. 
In  the  Habab:   Notes  from  a  Diary. 

(Continued.)  Colonel  O.  Baratieri. 
Toe  Referendum.  D.  Zaniebelll. 
Tarro :  A  Study.  B.  Masi. 
The  Military  Problem  in  Italy.    R.  de 

Zerbl. 

The    Recently  Discovered    Poems  of 
H erodes.  B.  Piccolomlni. 


La  Rassegna  Nazionale-    (94,  Via  San 
Ztnooi.  Florence.) 
The  Unpublished  Writings  of  A.  Manzonil. 

P.  Bdlezzs. 
On  Liberty.  A.  Tagliaferri. 
The  Papacy,  Socialism,  and  tbe  Democ- 
racy according  to  a  Liberal  Writer. 

E.  A.  Foperti. 

Two  French  Writers  Friendly  to  Italy- 
Rene  Bazln  and  Paul  Bourget.  F.  Lam- 
pert  ico. 

Literature  and  Country.   E.  Pistelli. 
Pauline  Craden  La  Ferronaye  an*  her 
Sisters.  Duchess  Theresa  Ravasohieri. 
April  16. 

Alphonso  Piccolomlni  A  16th  century 
sketch.   L.  Grottanelli. 

The  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the 
Catholics  of  France. 

From  North  America.   E.  Rossi. 

Pauline  Craven  La  Ferronaye  and  tier 
SisOra.  (Continued.)  Duchess  The- 
resa Ravaschieri. 

Cardinal  Lavigtrie  and  lhe  French  Re- 
public. (Continued  )  A.  A.  di  Pesaro. 
RIvlsta  Internazlonale  d'Iglene.  March. 

Massage  Treatment  tot  Neuto-pathology. 
Prof.  A.  Bumra. 

Short  Sight  in  Music'ana.  Prof.  H.  Cohn, 
of  Breslau. 

SPANISH. 

L'Avena.    (21,  Portaferritsi,  Barcelona). 
50  e.   March  31. 
Ancient  and  Modern.   J.  M.  Guardia. 
Tlb  Centenary  of  F.  Bopp,   Founder  of 
Comparative  Philology.     J.   Fat  ten- 
re,  th. 

La  MIscelania.  (O'Byrne  of  L-on.  Carta- 
gena, S.  America.)    20  cents.     No.  1. 
March  20. 

Dona  Soled  ad  Roman  de  Nunez.  Bio- 
graphical Sketcb.(Illus.)G.  E.  O'Byrne. 

Revista  Contemporanea.    (17,  Caile  de 
Pizarro,  Madrid.)  2  pesetas.  March  30. 
Columbus  in  Cuba.   E.  Blancbet. 
Tbe  Intellectual  and  Social  Education  of 
Women.     (Continued.)    J.    M.  B. 
Perez. 

Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar.  (.Continued.) 

F.  Villa- Real. 

April  15 

Tbe  Royal  Acadeuiy  of  Arts.  Sr.  Pviia  y 
Goni. 

.  Piarra  Kneipp.  V.  S.  C. 
Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar.  (Concluded.) 

F.  Villa-Re  il. 

Literary  Events  of  1892.   M.  de  Palau. 

DUTCH. 

Elsevier's  Gelllustreerd  Maandschrift. 

(LuzacaadUo.)    Is.  8d.  April. 
B.  J.  Blummers.  Illustrated  Art  Causerie. 

A.  vau  D»jyl. 
Cornells  Bontekoe.  C.  W.  Bruinois. 
De   Gids.    (Luzao  and   Co.,    46,  Great 
Russell  Street.)  3s.  April. 
Pierson's  Political    Economy.     H.  B. 
Greven. 

Tre  Deatruction  of   the  Kingdom  of 

Palembang.  B.  B.  Kietstra. 
Tbe  Crusade  against  Alcohol  in  Sweden 

and  Norwsy.  G.  F.  Bgidtus. 
Alf  el  de  Musiet's  "Nuit  de  Mai."  A. 

G.  van  Hamel. 

P^  sident  Lincoln.   H.  L.  F.  Phulsse. 
Teysmannla  (G.  Kolff  and  Co.,  Batavia, 
Java.)  February. 
Plants  Protected  by  Ants.  D-.  W.  Bnrck. 
American  PlanU  Growing  Wild  in  Java. 

H  J.  Wigmau. 
Where  are  we  going?  Papers  on  Agri- 
culture in  Java.   III.   J  H.  Kieviis. 
Tildschrlft  voor  het  Blnnenlandsch 
Bestuur.  (Kolff,  Batavia.)  Part  VI., 
189  i. 

Dry  Rice  Culture  in  Celebes. 

How  Human  Heats  are  preserved  by  the 

Tim  >r  Head  Hunters.   E.  F.  Kleian. 
A  Marriage  in  Sumatra. 
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Vragen  des  TIJds.  (LuzacandCo.)  ls.6d. 
April. 

Agriculture  in  Holland.   C.  J.  H.  Van 

den  Brock. 
The  Farming  of  Taxation  in  the  Dutch 

Indies.   H.  J.  Bool. 
The  Place  of  the  G  rman  ▼  nngua^e  in  our 

Educational  System.  O.  Veenalra. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

Danskeren    (Pr.  Jungersen,  Fr.  Ncgard. 

und  L.  Schroder,  Holding.)  Half-yearly- 

subscription,  4  kr.  Arr'l. 
Jo!c*n  Sverdrup.  Per  Sivl*. 
A  Scene  from  a  Biblical  Drama.  5.  X. 

Sorensen. 
Footus  Wikner.   J.  Ni  Jsen. 
The  Town^h'p  of  Worm*  in  History  and 

Fiction.   L.  Schroder. 
TJ.3  Liter  a-y  M^rke*".     Reviews  by  L. 

Eskelaud.  F.  Wex-lsen.and  L.  Schroder. 
The  Finnish  High  S.hool.  L.  Schroder. 
The  Produce  Market.   Car.  Faber. 

Idun.  Woman's  Weekly.  (Frithi  f  Hell- 
i  e'g,  Stockholm.)  Ytar'y  subicJfct  on, 
4  kr.   N  ».  14  (224). 

Beit'icts  Vehor.-Hdlvercen.  With  Por- 
trait.   H.  G.  S.  m  , 

Legal  Protection  t:r  Women  Workers. 
Greg^r. 

Woman's  Vanitv. 

Married  Women's  Property  Act. 
No  15.C225.) 

Augusta  Lundiu.   With  Portrait. 

Self  control. 

The  Ladifs*  Paradise.    Paris  sketches. 

Alvar  Arfo'dssni. 

No.  16  (229). 
Constance  Lunlln.  With  Portnit.  Ellen 

Key. 
Etster. 

Our  Women  Students. 
Why  dj  we  not  Sing  More  ? 

No.  17  (227). 
Marie   Pauline  Ahman.   With  Portrait 

Johan  Nailing. 
The  Power  of  Home.  S.Carol'.. 

Nordlsk  Tldskrift    (L*tt»rstedt  Soiiety, 
Stocklulra.)  Yearly  subscription,  10  kr. 
N  ».  2 

Mary  Stuart  in  a  New  Light.  S.  J. 
B  >ethius. 

Reminiscences  from  Macedonia.  K.  F. 
Kinch. 

The  Woods  of  Norrland.  Carl  Biva'lus. 
Emelie  Flygare-Carh*n.  Karl  Warburg. 
Spectroscopical  Works  in  Swectn.  Aug. 

Wijkander.  „  _ 

Under  the  Law.   Drama  in  3  a?ts..  by  Ei. 

Brandes.   R -viewed  by  Nieli  Mollfr. 
The  Swedish  Academy  of  Art  in  the  First 

Century  of   its    Existence.  Henrik 

Schuck. 

Noteworthy  Women.  Ellen  Fries.  Re- 
viewed by  Per  Sonden. 

Samtiden-    (J.  Brunchorst  and  Gerhard 
Gran.  Bergen.)  Yearlv5kr.  March. 
Guy  de  M iupassant.   Herman  Bang. 
The  Prussian  Educitional  Laws.  Gerhard 
Gran. 

Mencius.   H.  Tambs  Lyche. 

Svensk  Tidskrlft.    (Frans  van  Scbeele, 
Stockholm.)  Yearly,  10  Kr 

No.  3. 

Tbed  ir  WIsen.   B  Iward  Lidforas. 
Stockholm's  High  School.  Upsaliensls. 
On  the  Question  of  High*-,  of  Inheritance 

for  the  Illegitimate.   L.  H.  A. 
Albert  Edelfeldt.   Ed.  Alkmann. 
No.  4. 

Christianity  and  the  Spiritual  Tendency 
of  the  Age.   Nathan  So lerblom. 

Music  and  its  Masters.   Helena  Nyblora. 

A  Few  Words  on  Grammatlc*l  Correctness 
in  Poe'ry,  with  Reference  to  O.  Lever- 
tin's  Poems.    B.  Risberg. 

Reminiscences  from  Wermeland.  Eva 
Fryxvell. 


Tilskueren  (N.  Neergaard,  Copenhagen.)  i 
Yearly,  12  kr.  April. 
N  rwegian,  Swedish  and  Danish  Flgure- 

pitnting.   Prof  Julius. 
Regeneration  of  t  he  Spiritual  Life  of  the 

Age.   Dr.  Vald.  Vedel.  Langp. 
Montezuma's  Kingdom.   Kr.  Bahnson. 
Cop  nhagen   Schleawigholsleinera.  N. 
Neergaard. 


MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 

FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. 

Tne  Tactics  of  Infantry  in  u.e  F  ght. 
(Concluded) 

The  L^w  Trajectory  of  Smal!-bi>re  Rifles 
and  Its  Tactical  Consequences.  (Con- 
cluded )   Colonel  P.iquie\ 

The  Neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land.  L.  Amphoux. 

The  Campa  gn  of  1814  :  The  Cavalry  of 
the  AUitd  Armies.  (Coiuiiiutd.)  Com- 
mandant Wei'. 

New  G'aphic  Table  of  Marches.  6  Figs. 
CContiuued.)   Major  E.  Bjurdeau. 

Marchi>  g  and  Maiice  wring  iu  Moun- 
ts nous  Districts.   (Continued.)  Lieut. 

s.  v»r  t. 

French  and  Foreign  Remounts.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

Th*  French  Army  In  1630.  (Con  inucd.) 
Lieut  -Cc  loutl  Belhomme. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

Pro-Jems  of  Greater  Britain.  Sir  Charles 
D  Ike. 

The  Use  of  the  Single  and  Double  L~g. 

Lieutenant  A.  Daule. 
Extracts  from  ihe  List  Great  Naval  War. 

N.  Sei forth. 
Administrative   Courcil»  Jn  the  Military 

Ports.   (Continued. )   M.  Lauritr. 

Revue  Mllltalre  de  PEtrangrer. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Army  Manoeuvres 

-oflF9l.  WiJhMa^. 

The  Canadian-Pacific  Route  to  India. 
With  Mip. 

The  Field  Gun  of  the  Future.  According 
to  the  Theories  of  G»  neral  Wille.  (Con- 
cluded.) 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  uber   die  ge- 
sammten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 
Germany  :  The  1*  e  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse 
as  a  Coram  nde--  int^.e  Franco  German 
War.  1J?70  1.   Captain  Zernin. 
The  -Krupp  12in.  Gun  of  .Vi  calibres 
Mounted  on  Hydraul  c  Naval  Car- 
riage. 

The  Battle  of  Worth.   By  Major  Ktim. 
Austria:  The  Strategical  Emp'ojment  of 
Cavalry  in   M-de»n  Tmep.  (Con- 
tinued.) C  lorn  1  von  Walt  hoffen. 
The  Naval  War  Game.  (Conr'n^d.) 
Italian  Correspondence,   By  Pe  l  grino. 
The  French  Army  Manomvrf  s  of  1*91. 
Bcg'aud :  Notes  on  the  Army  acd  N  .vy 
Estimates. 

Switzerland  :  The  Organisation  of  CvchU 
in  the  Swiss  Army. 

Jahrbucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee 
und  Marine. 

The  Invasion  of  Bavaria  by  Lleut.-Field- 
Marthal  von  S^en'.sch.  1740-2. 

Statistical  and  Tactical  Considerations  on 
the  Three  Great  Fights  before  Metz  in 
August,  1870.   Major  Kunz. 

The  Use  male  of  the  Roumanian  Railways 
in  the  Turkc-Russian  War,  1877  8.  From 
the  R  umanian  Work  of  Major  Harjen. 

The  Tactics  of  the  Future  :  The  Replenish- 
ment, of  Ammunition  in  the  Field,  &c. 
(Continued.)   Colonel  Sphor. 

The  Mitral  Effect  of  Smokeless  Powder  on 
the  Combatant*. 

H  nts  for  the  Riding  Instruction  of 
Cavalry. 

Simplification  in  Equipment  of  the  Mili- 
tary Train. 


'    Marine  Rundschau.  _   ,  ,  „, 

On  tiie  Vnlue  «f  Preserved  Food  in  vic- 
tualling the  Navy,  and  i's  Influence  on 
Hygieue.  (Cjntinued.)  Dr.  Rtcbter. 
The  Overland  Trans  port  of  Torpedo  Boats. 
6  Figs. 

Comparison  Between  the  Armour  Plate 
Trials  in  England  and  America  and 
those  Carried  Out  In  France. 

Neue  Mllitarlsche  Blatter. 
Tne  Trail  ing  of  the  S  Idier. 
Foreign  Pjiitics  and  Mliitarv  Expendi- 
ture.  Review  of  N.  Marselli'a  article  in 
the  "  Nuova  Antologia." 
In  the  Ftghting-tops  of  Modern  Battle- 
ships and  Cruisers. 
Independent  firing  in  th*  Field. 
The  Provisioning   of    Armies  in  foe 

Field.  (Continued.) 
High  Explosives  and  Questions  Dependent 
on  their  Employment.    Lieut.- Col. nel 
von  Winch. 
The  Rei  Cross  Interaational  Exhibition 

at  Leipzig. 
The  Eastern  Qu»stion:  The  Bospborus 
Fortifications  and  the  DefenUva  Oapa- 
bilit'es  of  C  n«tan'inop'e. 

AUSTRIAN. 
Mittheilungren  aus  dem  Geblete  des 
Seewesens. 
Unsolved  Problems  in  Connection  with 

tho  Kngines  of  Ship*.   J.  Fasael. 
Quick-firing  Guns  of  Lvge  Calibre.  (Con- 
tinued.)  12  Figi.    F.  Jedliczka, 
The  Atmotpher  c  Depressions  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Trieste  Bora  Storms. 
Commander  R.  von  Jedina. 
Comparative  Trials  of  the  Man  gin  and 
Siibukert  Electric  L'ght  Projectors.  M. 
Burstyn. 

a  he  Ships  of  Columbus  and  th*  Re- 
construction of  the  Caravel  "  SraU 
Maria."  2  Plates. 
The  "  Pola"  Deep  Saa  Expedition  of  1891. 

With  Chart. 
The  Chabaud  Improved  Desp  Sea  Ther- 
mometer. 2  Figs. 
Water  Ballast  in  Sea  going  Ships.   1  Fig. 
Mitthellungen 'uber  Gegrenstande  des 
Artillerie  und  Genie-Wesens. 
I       The  Cupolas  ot  ih«  Mease  Fort?.  With 
Mtpiand  I  lu:trations.   Capttin  Josef 
v  >n  Vtrce. 

Sighting  Arrangements  for  Modern 
Guns.  (Continued.)  7  Figs.  Captain 
Schoffler. 

French  Exnerlmenta  ia  1he  Transport  ol 
Frozen  Meat  for  Army  Purposes. 
ITALIAN. 
Revlsta  Marittlma. 
A  h\vr  Considerations  on  the  Torpedo. 

Commander  G  Astuto. 
The  German  Mercantile  Marine.  (Con- 
tinued.) Salva»ore  Rained. 
The  Naval  Schools  in  Italy  and  Abroad. 

(Continued.)   D.  Parenti. 
Electricity  on  Board  the  U.S.  Ships  of  War. 
3  Plates. 

Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Bxplosivea, 
N  to  O    Lieutenant  F.  Sil  ati. 
Rivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Genio. 
The  P.eaent  6tar«  of  the   Question  of 
Fortifloattons.  (Illus.)  CaptainR-Eocchi. 
A  Few  Considerations  on  the  Erection  of 
Breach! rg  Batteries.  (Illus.)  Major 
L.  de  Feo. 
The  Old  Powder  ind  the  N-w. 
Curved  Fire  from  Guns  In  the  Field. 
On  the  Influence  of  Smokeless  Powder  cn 

the  Art  of  War. 
The  Present  Cost  af  Aluminium  and  Ita 
Future  Usea. 

SPANISH 
Revlsta  Generale  de  Marina. 
The  Schneider  System  of  Mounting  Naval 
and  Coast  Defence  Quick-firing  Guns. 
3  Figs.   Lleut.-O-W.  i  G.  Escr  bano 
The  First  Naval  cjtvle  of  the  Future 
f.om  tke  I'allan  it  Admiral  Carlos 
Randacio. 

Essay  on  the  Art  of  Submarine  Naviga- 
tion. (Continued.)   Don  N.  Monturiol. 
Essay  on  Naval  Strategy.  (Contlm.53.) 
Don  M.  Montero  y  Rapallo. 
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Abbreviations  cf  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


Albe. 
ACQ. 

A.R. 
A  A  P  S. 


Ant. 
A- 

Arg. 
Art  J 


Albemarle. 

American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review 

Andover  Review 

Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 

Antiquary 

Arena 


tJ. 
As. 
A.O. 
Ata. 
A.M. 
Au. 
Bank. 
Bel.  H. 


Journal 
Asclepiad 
Asiatic  Quarterly 
Atalanta 

Atlantic  Monthly 
Author 

Bankers'  Magazine 
Belford  a  Monthly  and 
Democratic  Review 
Black,     Blackwood's  Magazine 

B.  T.J.  Bjatd  of  Traie  Journal 
Bkman.  Bookman 

C.  F.M.  Caasell'sFamllyMagazine 
C.S.J.      Cassell's  Saturday  Jour- 
nal. 

C.W.       Catholic  World 
CM.       Century  Magazine 
C.J.        Chambers's  Journal 
Char.  R.  Charities  Review 
Chaut.  Ciiautauquan 
Ch.MLs.I.  Church  Missionary 
Intelligencer  and  Re- 
cord 

Ch.  Q.     Church  Quarterly 
C.R.        Contemporary  Review 
C.  Cornhill 
Cos.  Cosmo|K)lttan 
Crit.  R.  Critical  Review 
D  R.        Dublin  Review 


E.W.R. 


Eastern  and  Western 
Review 
Econ  J.  Economic  Journal 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review 
Edinburgh  Review 
Educa'  ioaal  Review, 
America 

Ed.R  ,L,  Educational  Review, 
London 
English  Historical  Review 
Knglisn  Illustrated 

Magazine 
E*quiline 
Expositor 
Folk  Lire 

Fortnightly  Review 
Forum 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular 

Monthly 
Gentleman's  Magazine 
Girl's  Own  Paper 
Good  Words 
(ireater  Bi  itain 
Harper's  Magazine 
H^ln 

Homiletic  Review 
Idler 

Int  er  natio  aal  Jou  in  al  of 

Ethics 
Investors*  Review. 
Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record 
..„..      Irish  Monthly 
Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly 
J.Ed.     Journal  of  Education 
J.  MiCPO.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
J.R.C  I.   Journal  of  the  R»5*al 
Colonial  Institute 


E.R. 
Ed.R, A. 


E.H. 

E.  l. 

Esq. 
Ex. 
FL. 

F.  R. 
F. 

Fr.  L. 

G.  M. 
G.O.P. 
G.W. 
GB. 
Harp. 
Help 
Horn.  R. 
I. 

I.J.E. 
IR 

Ir.  E  R. 
i  r.M. 


Jur.  R.  Juridical  Review 

K.O.  King's  Own 

K.  Know  ledge 

L.H.  Leisure  Hour 

Libr.  Library 

Lib/  R.  Library  Review. 

Llpp.  Lippincott's  Monthly 

L.O.  Literary  Opinion 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine 

Luc.  Lucifer 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly 

Ly.  Lvceum 

Mac.  Muctnillan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.  Maaazin^  of  American 

History 

M.  Art  Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 

M.E-  Merry  England 

Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.  Missionary   Review  of 

the  World 

Mon.  Monist 

M.  Mouth 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet 

Nat.  R.  National  Review 

N  Sc.  Natural  Sci  nee. 

N.N.  Nature  Notes 

N.H.  NcwberyHotiseMagazine 

N.E.M.  New  England  Magazine 

NewR.  New  Review 

N.C.  Nineteenth  Century 

N.A.R.  North    American  Re- 
view 

Nov.  R.  Novel  Review. 

O.D.  Our  Day 

0.  Outing 

P.E.F.  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund 


Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quarterly 
Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Maga- 
zine 

P.L.        Poet  Lore 
P.R.R      Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.Q.     Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S  Prtv  cedingsot  the  Royal 
•    Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.     Proceedings     of  the 
Society  lor  Psychical 
Rfsearch 
Q  J.Econ. Quarterly    Journal  of 
Ecm  ;mics 
Qu  'rterly  Horiew 
Quiver 
Keliquary 

Rf-.vew  of  the  Churchet 
Scien'v  f.nd  Art 
Scots  MHg!i/ine 
Scot  G  M.  Sottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrlb.     Sa-ibner'a  Mngaziue 
Shake  Shakespearian* 
Str.  Strand 
Sun.  H.    Sunday  at  Home 
Sun.  M.   Sumlav  M  igazlue 
T.B         Temple  Bar 
Th.  Theatre 
Think.  Thinker 
USM.    UnitedService  Magazine 
Vic.        Victorian  Magazine 
Wei.  R.  Welsh  Review 
W  R.      Westminster  Review 
W.L.      World  Literature 
Y.E.       Young  England 
Y.M.      Young  Man 


Africa : 

Obstacles  to  R&cUl  Union  in  South  Arric», 
G  B.  Apr 
alan< 


dand,  J.  T.  Bent  on,  New  R,  M*y. 
The  Victoria  Nvaora  Railway,  by  S  r  R. 

Temple.  F  R.  May 
Among  the  Chiefs  of  B  chuanaland,  by  T. 
Bent,  F  R.  May 
Amateur  Christianity,  by  W.  H.  Mallock,  F  R, 
May 

American  Morals,  H.  R.  Chamberlain  on,  Chaut, 
May 

Anarchists  and  the  Dynamite  Scare,  by  Step- 

nlak,  New  R.  May 
Animals : 

Animals'  Expression,  A.  H.  Japp  on,  CF  M. 
May 

The  Royal  S  clety  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  Archdeacon  Farrar  on, 
R  C.  Apr 

Anthracite  Supply  In  America  and  its  Distribu- 
tion, J.  S.  Harris  on,  F-  Apr 

Anthropologcal  History  of  Europe,  J.  Beddoe 
oo,  Scot  R,  Apr 

Armenia  : 

Toe  Two  Capitals,  by  J.  T.  Bent,  E  W  R,  May 
Armies: 

Slavish  Discipline,"  Col.  J.  F.  Maurice  on 

USM.  May 
Armies  of  Continental  Europe,  F.  Donnelly 

on.  Fr  L,  May 
The  German  Army  of  To -Day,  LUut. -Colonel 

Bxmeron,  Harp,  M«y 
The  Maryland  National  Guard,  H.  Hi«son,  0, 

May 

The  Caste  Organisation  of  the  Bengal  Army, 

US  M.May 
Astronomy : 

Women  s  Work  in  Ast'onrmy  at  Hsrvard. 

Helen  L.  Reed  on,  N  E  M.  Apr 
The  Origin  of  Binary  Stars,  T.  J,  J.  Lej  on, 

K.  May 

The  Great  Suntpot  and  its  Influence,  by  B. 
W.  Maunder,  K.  May 
Australasia,  Federation  of,  G.  W.  Cotton  on, 

G  B.  Apr 
Australia » 

Constitutional  Evolution  in  Australia,  W. 
Kinnaird  Rose  on,  Jur  R,  Apr 


Australian  Financial  Troubles,  Bank,  May 
Tb*  Protectionists*  f  New  South  Wales,  S.r  H. 
Parkes  on.  C  R.  May 
Authority  in  Religion,  Rev.  F.  R.  Shipman  on, 
A  R,  Apr 

B*by's  Footprint  and  its  Meaning,  by  Dr.  L. 

R  >binion,  N  C,  May 
Bacteriology  :  Disease  Mioroves  Anticipated  tn 

Sanskrit  Medical  Works,  Pundh  Janardhan 

on,  A  Q,  Apr 
Balaclava  Charge,  J.  W.  Wight  man  on,  N  C. 

May 

Balestier,  Wolcott,  H.  James  on.  Cos.  M*y 

Barker,  Joseph,  An  Eristic  drier,  J.  Ash- 
worth  on,  P  M  Q,  Apr 

Barrie,  J.  M.,  W.  J.  Dawson  op.  Y  M>  May 
Louiie  C.  Moulton  on,  Llpp.  May 

Batrachiaus  :  Poisonous  Secretion,  G.  A.  Eou- 
lenger  on.  N  Sc.  May 

Beam  Trawling,  Black,  May 

Beauty  in  Nature,  Sir  John  Lubbock  on,  Str, 
Apr 

Belgrade,  Siege  of.  by  Muhammed  II.,  1456, 

R.  N.  Bain  in,  E  H,  Apr 
B  rlin: 

Unberden  Llrden,  P.  Lindan  on,  Sorib.  May 
Biblical  Criticism,  see  al«o  contorts  of  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  Review.  Homiletic  Re- 
v  ew,  Expositor,  Month,  Cltrcymans,  aod 
Magazine  of  Chr  stian  L  Uratur*  -. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  Rev.  P. 
Prescott  on,  K  0,  May 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  Canon 
Driver  and  Prof.  Agar  Beet  on,  R  C,  Apr 

The  Mosaio  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Canon  Howletton,  D  R.  Apr 

The  Origin  or  the  Psalter,  L  Q,  Apr 

The  Un canonical  and  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
R.  Bryant  on.  PMQ.  Apr 

From  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  by  Rev. 
P.  Lilly.  MP.Miy 

What  Nature  eays  of  its  Creator,  Re's.  J.  S. 
Vaughan  od,  C  W.Apr 

Bicycling,  T.  Stevens  on,  Llpp,  May 
Birds : 

Young  Birds,  F.  A.  Fulcher  on,  Y  E,  May 

Big  Bill*,  C.  May 

From  a  London  Window,  C,  May 


Rnssisn  Game  Birdj,  F  Whishaw  on,  Long, 
May 

Bhmarck,  P.  Bigtlow  on,  C  R.  May 
Black  Fore»t  to  Black  Ses,  by  F.  D.  Millet, 
Harp.  May 

Blii.d,  The: 

Kindergartens  for  the  Sightless,  J.  Glenn  on, 
Char  R,  Apr 
Blowitz.  M.  de,  C  S  J.  M*y 
Bxlltian  Library,  C  J  M*y 
Bourger,  Paul.  Edw.  Deli  lie  on.  F  R.  May 
Brace,  C.  L.,  H.  B.  Adams  on,  Char  R.  Apr 
Brahminlsm  and  Hinduism,  Rev.  G.  Ensor  00, 

Ch  Mis  I.  May 
Brassts  in  London  Museums,  A.  Oliver  on.  Ant* 

May 

British  Colombia,  see  under  Columbia. 
Browniog.  Robert : 
"  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  A.  D.  Innea  on, 
•M  P,  May 

R  bert  aod  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Mrs. 
R'tchift  on,  Harp,  May 

Bu<tohist  Doctrine  and  Ethic  J,  by  M.  Bloom- 
field.  I  J  E,  Apr 

B argon.  Dean,  £h  Q,  Apr ;  L  Q.  Apr ;  Q  R, 
Apr 

Burnand,  F.  C.,  Harry  How  on,  Str,  Apr 


Cslvinistlc  System  in  the  Light  of  Reason  an  \ 
the  Scripture,  Prof.  Scbaff  on,  A  R,  Apr 

Canary  Islanders,  C.  R.  Conder  ou,  Scot  R, 
Apr 

Capital  Punishment,  Rev.  H.  Jones  on,  Sun  M, 


May 

Oarlvle,  Thomas,  Gen  3ir  Lewis  Pelly  on,  F  P 


■*y 

May 

The  Csrlyles,  Bkman,  May 
Carlyle's  Letters  to  Varnhagen  von  Ease. 
New  R,  May 
Carlyle.  Mrs.,  and  Her  Letters  to  Amely  Bdlte, 

New  R,  Mty 
C  irpenter  on  the  M'croioope,  J.  Micro,  Apr 
CathoMo  Chu  ch    see  also  contents  of  the 
Monk 

The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  by  Signer 

Crttpi,  NewR,  May 
Pontlfex  Maxlmus,  by  W.  D  MoCraokan,  A, 

Apr 
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The  Next  Conclave,  0.  B.  B.  Kent  on,  Mac, 


May 

Cattle  Trade :  » 

Mr.  Cbaplin  and.  by  W.  B.  Bear.  Nat  3.  May 
Censorship.  Win.  Archer  on,  New  R,  May 
Chaplin.  Mr.,  and  the  Cdttle  Trade,  by  W.  B. 
—    Bear,  Nat  R.  Mav 

Charity  Clearing  House,  Bev.  S.  A.  Birnett  on, 

N  H.  May 

Chicago:  ^irlv  Visitors  to  Chicago,  B.  G. 

Mason  on.  N  E  M,  Apr 
Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair : 
The  World's  Cangreas  Auxiliary,  Bev.  Dr. 

J.  H.  Barrows  on,  0  D,  Apr 
Architecture  at  the  World  s  Columbian  Ex- 
position, H.  Van  Brunt  on,  C  M,  Mav 
Children  of  the  Poor,  J.  A.  Riis  on,  Scrlb,  May 
China  for  the  Chinese,  by  Fred.  Greenwood, 

E  W  R,  May 
Chloroform:   The  Cause  and  P.evention  of 

Death  from  Chloroform.  As,  I.  Quarter 
Christ :  Toe  Regression  of  the  Critical  Attack 

on  the  Ddlty  of  Christ,  A  R,  Apr 
Churohei :  The  Smaller  Cathedral  Churches  of 

Ireland,  Rel.  Apr 
Church  of  England   (see  also  contents  of 
Church.  Quart* ly) 
The    Disestablishment   Controversy,  Prof. 

Stokes  and  Others  on,  R  C.  Apr 
Anglican  Writers  and  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
Rev.  L.  Rivington  on,  D  R.  ADr 
Church  Folk-Lore,  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux  on,  N  H, 
May 

Columbs,  The  An^stfe  of  Iona,  Rev.  B.  H. 

Pearce  on.  Sun  M  Mav 
Columbia,  British,  C  J,  May 
Columbus  x 

Bmilio  Castelar  on,  C  M  May 

B.  D.  Warfleld  on,  P  R  R.  Avr 

Columbus  in  Portugal,  Rev.  L.  A.  Dutto  on, 
C  W,  Apr 

Comenius,  the  Apostle  of  Pansopby,  Ly,  Apr 
Condition  of  the  People : 

Two  Hours  in  the  Social  Cellar.  B.  O.  Flower 
on,  A,  Apr 
Conscience,  C.  N.  Starcke  on,  I J  K,  Apr 
Consciousness,  Origin  of,  F.  C.  Russell  on, 

Mon,  Apr 

Oorsican  Society.  B.  Thomson  on.  Nat  R.  May 
Cost  of  Living.  V.  Roiewater  on.  Char  R,  Apr 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  Rev.  J.  Stevtnson  on,  M, 
May 

Cremation  i  The  Roman  Dr  cree,  M.  May 
Crime  and  the  Ctiminal  Laws  i 
Possible  Progression  in  the  Punishment  of 

Criminals,  Rev.  W.  W.  McLane  on,  A  R, 

Apr 

Reformatory  Prlsooa  as  Schools  of  Crime, 
W.  P.  Andrews  on,  F,  Apr 
Criminal  Suggestion,  Prof.  J.  Ddboeuf  on, 

Mon,  Apr 
Culture  and  Anarchy,  Q  R,  Apr 


Educational  Development  in  the  North- West 
of  America,  R.  S.  Robertson  on,  M  A  H,  Aw 
B/vpt : 

Geographical  Identifications  in  Egypt,  Prof. 

E.  Amelineau  on,  A  Q,  Apr 
Th*  Temple  of  D^nderah,  S.  J.  Weyman  on, 
L  H,  May 

In  the  Lotus  Luid,  by  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg.  May 
Electoral : 

The  Illiterate  Voter,  by  Sir  C.  Dilke.  New  R, 
May 

Elizabeth  Tudor,  Sarah  Tytler  on,  GOP,  May 
E'mira  Reformatory,  Z.  R.  Brockway  on,  F  R, 
May 

Emerson-Thoreau  Correspondence,  F.  B.  San- 
born on,  A  M.  May 
Emigration  and  Immigration : 
Our  National  Dumping-Ground,  C.  S.  Smith 
and  J.  B.  Weber  on,  N  A  R,  Apr 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  and  Modern 

Religious  Life.  Rev.  F.  Palmer  on,  A  R.  Apr 
Eusebfus,  His  Historical  Works,  Ch  Q,  Apr 
Evesham,  The  Vanished  Abbey,  Dean  Spenoe 
on,  E  I,  May 

Fiction : 

Its  Use  and  Abuse,  Mrs.  Moles  worth  on, 

GOP,  May 
Current  Fiction,  J.  S.  Little  on,  Libr  B, 
Mav 

Theology  and  Morality  in  Modern  Fiction, 
Ch  Q,  Apr 
Finance : 

The  Buik  Bates,  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave  on, 
Bank,  May  *  ^ 

The  Australian  Financal  Troubles,  Bank, 
May 

The  Bank  of  Venice.  Q  J  Econ,  Apr 
Money  and  Usury,  H.  Clews  on,  N  A  R,  Apr 
Fitzgerald,  Edward,  An  Old  Commonplace  Book. 

Bkman.  M*v 
Forrest,  Gen.,  Lord  Wolseley  on,  U  S  M,  May 
France  J 
By  Wheel  from  Havre  to  Paris,  J,  W.  Fosdick 
on.  0.  May 

In  Ploardy  and  Artols,  J.  Baker  on,  C  F  H, 

M*y 

Freeman,  Prof.  E.  A. : 
St.  Loe  Strachey  on,  L  0.  May 
Oanrn  Venableson.  F  R.  May 
On  His  Opinions,  F,  Apr 
French  Deoad-noe  in  Literature  Q  R.  Apr 
French  Girls,  Mime.  Adam  on,  N  A  R,  Apr 


DardUtan  Legends,  Songs,  and  Cuttoms,  Dr.  G. 

W.  Leitner  on,  A  Apr 
Deep  Sea  Deposits,  W.  E.  Hoyle  on,  Scot  G  M. 

Apr 

Delaware  River :  Footsteps  of  the  Swedes,  by  R. 

J.  Hinton,  FrL,  May 
Diet  for  Hot  Wither,  by  Dr.  Y.  Davies,  G  M, 

May 

Dock  Lodging-Hocse,  Miss  March  Pbillipps, 
F  R,  May 

Dockland,  Wm.  Senior  on,  G  W,  May 

Dovle,  Dr.  Conan,  Interview  by  R.  Blathwayt, 
Bkman.  May 

Driver  on  the  Old  Testament,  Bishop  of  Col- 
chester on,  C  R,  May 

Drvden  and  Ben  Jonson,  J.  A.  Evans  on,  T  B, 
May 

Dublin :  The  Ancient  City,  K.  Tynan  on,  C  W, 
Apr 

Dufferln  and  Ava,  Marqulj  of,  Str,  Apr 

Eastern  Travel.  Black.  May 

Education  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Journal  of 

Education,  Educational  Reviews  of  London 

an  1  Sew  York): 
The  Private  School  for  Girls,  Anna  C.  Bracket* 

on.  Harp,  May 
Pleasure  and  Pain  In  Education,  by  Miss  M.  S. 

GUUland,  IJ  S,  Apr 
The  Prussian  Blementarv  Bdncatfon  Bill, 

N.  M.  Butler  on.  Ed  R  .  A,  Apr 
Denominational  Education  In  Germany,  Ly, 

Apr 


Geology :  The  loe  Age  In  North  America,  E  R, 

Apr 
Germany : 
An  Over  administered  Race.  Mac,  May 
German  Student  Life,  Annie  S.  Swan  on,  Y  M. 
May 

Germans  as  Emigrants  and  ColoLists,  F.  H. 
G-ffcken  on,  F,  Apr 
Germany,  William  II.  of : 
His  Free  Trade  Tendency,  P.  Bigelow  on,  F, 
Apr 

The  German  Emperor  and    *ha  Russian 
Menace,  by  P.  Bigelow,  C  M,  Mav 
Gilmour.  James,  of  Mongolia,  B.  Xovett  on, 

Sun  H,  May 
Gladstone,  W.  B. : 
His  Knowledge  of  Ancient  BeUglons.  Karl 
Blinl  on,  Vic,  May 
Qjjdoliers,  Sjngs,  Miss  L.  A.  Smith  on,  G  M, 

Goodwin,  Bishop  Harvey,  G  W,  May 
Gordon,  Geoeral.  see  under  Khartoum. 
Gounod,  C.  F.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Apr 
Grand  Chartreuse  for  Six  Months,  A.  Thorold 

on,  D  R,  Apr 
Greece: 

Its  Industries.  B  T  J,  Apr 

The  Land  of  Evil  Council,  Kskoboulia  Man! 
„  R.  Roda  on,  Mac  May  * 
I  Grvek  Archaeology : 

The  Great  Path-flnder  in  Trojan  and  Pr#». 
Hellenic  Antiquity,  Dr.  Karl  Blind  on,  A  Q 
Apr  ' 
Gnttavus  Adolphus,  Death  of,  J.  Maokay  on, 

Scot  Rt  Apr  • 

Heeng^,^Q  r?AorU  B°°k' f  The  Queens  Me«- 
Hawaii,  ML.  L.  N.  Badenoch  on.  A  Q,  Apr 

HlSuiig?  cosfiSSS  0brSgt7ph* x- by  L-  °- 


HSV??,  Vs*  He.U»  Views  of.  Bev.  Dr.  G. 

St.  Clair  on.  A.  Apr 
Hedgerows,  M.  G.  Watkinaon.  Long-,  May 

H&^~o» 

HM^tlandon?EH!Aprrim^  ^  ™' 
HScotr&  A  Fore,en»  H-  on, 

Herbert  and  !pestaIoxai,  J  Ed.,  May 
Hi"dul8m  and  Brahmin  ism,  Btv.  G.  Bnaor  on 

Ch  Mis  I,  May 
Hmwn,  James.  A  Modern  Setr.  John  Forster 

on,  P  M  Q,  Apr 
Holland: 

°iwF£  ??  lS?  Beaten  Track,  by  C.  T.  J. 

mats,  Ata,  May 
Religious  Life  and  Thought,  Sun  H.  Mav 

Dogmatic  T<">ught,  H.  B*vincb  on, 
r  R  R,  Apr 
Home  Industries.  Mrs.  Mayo  on.  Vic.  May 
Honour:  Its  Nature  and  S.clal  Value,  P  M  Q. 

Horse  World  of  London,  W.  J.  Gordon  on,  L  H, 
May 

Household  Clubi  and  Small  Households.  b\i 
„Lady  M.  Hamilton,  N  C.  May  * 
Houses  of  the  Poor : 

New  York  Tenements  and  Slum*,  LQ.  Apt 
Human  Blectridty,  by  Prof.  McKtndnok  F  R. 

May  * 
Hunt,  Leigh,  C.  May 

Hymnology  of  the  Christian  Church,  J.  Tel- 
ford on.  Scot  K,  Apr 

Imitators  and  Plagiarist*,  by  W.  H.  D.  Adam?. 

G  M,  Miy 
India : 

Progress  of  the  Indian  Surveys.  1875  to  1890. 

Col.  J.  Soonoe  on,  Scot  G  m,  Apr 
The  Dec  w  of  the  Landed  ArUtocraoy.  by  Hon. 

O.  P.  Singh,  N  C,  Mw 
Beasts  and  Reptile*  of  India.  B  R.  Apr 
Beast  and  Man  in  Indi a,  L  Q,  Apr 
Influenza:  Epidemic   Neuroparesis.   As.  1. 

Quart  e*. 
Insurance.  National, 

S  ate  Pensions  for  Old  Ag>,  Q  B,  Apr 
Ireland : 

The  Local  Government  Blil,  J.  B.  Redmond 
on,  F  R,  May 

r-P?  ?«i,h*  ^rf^y  Bltke-  New  R.  Mav 
Irish  at  Nantes,  Be  v.  P.  Hurley  on,  D  R.  Apr 


Japan  * 

Signs  pf  the  Times  In  New  Japan,  Prof.  M. 
Ichlhara  on,  0  D.  Apr 

Treaty  Relations  of  J  *  pan  with  America,  Bev. 
J.  L.  Atkinson  on.  0  D.  Apr 

The  Earthquake  of  18*1,  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchin- 
son on,  K.  Msy 

Tb*e  .S1^^ ry      mor*  tbAn  T™  Hundred 
Artificial  Caves  near  Tokio,  Dr.  S.  Tsuboi 
on,  A  Q.  Apr 
Japanese  Characteristics,  Pr>f.  C.  G.  Knott 
„  on,  Scot  G  M,  Apr 
t  S!2!  £ot?'  b!A  ^en,  EWR,  May 
J»I"Jn.  Barber,  Poet, Philanthropiat, L Q.Apr ; 
T  B,  Mty 

Jews  and  Judaism,  see  Contents  of  Jewish 

Quarterly 
Jones,  Inigo,  Shake.  Apr 

,<2SD^Ben»        Dryden*  J-  A.  Bvans  on. 

i  o.  May 
Journalism  t 

The  Loudon  Times,  C.  K.  Tuckerman  on, 
M  A  H.  Apr 

T  Ler?M^  fa**opk,  H-  w^  MasalDgham  on. 

Tne  Travelling  Oorr-«pondent,  W.  J.  C. 
Maughan  on,  Llpp,  M«v 
JufWce»  Gospel  of,  A.  B.  Carman  on,  P  M  Q. 

April. 


Kh*Houm.  FaU  of,  Major  ;F.  B.  Wingate  oa. 
U  S  M.  May 

Gen.  Gordon,  and  How  He  was  Lost,  by 
T.  H.  Parke.  N  C,  May 
Kloaf  rmann  on  the  Pentateuch,  Canon  Driver 
on,  Ex,  May 

L\hour  Problems  t 
Some  Uses  of  Belief  In  Wotk,  G.  B.  BuxeUe 
on.  Char  R  Apr 
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The  Bight  Hoars'  Question,  B.  B.  Haldane  on, 
Albe.  May 

Bight  Hours  Question  end  the  Double-Shift 
System,  W.  Moffatt  on,  Black,  May 
Languages,  Learning  of,  P.  U.  Hamerton  on,  F, 
Apr 

Lao  Tzu,  An  Old-World  Philosopher,  T  B,  May 

Lap!and,  II.  H.  Boyesen  oo,  Cos,  May 

Law  snd  the  Lawjera,  see  cunten.s  of  the 

Juridical  Review. 
Leaden  hall  Market,  Str.  Apr 
Leguat,  Francois,  Adventures  of,  ERA;r 
L'nox,  Charlotte.  Female  Quixote,  by  Austin 

Dobion,  Nat  B  M»y 
Lib  aries : 

Bodleian  Library.  C  J,  May 
Lighthouses  and  Those  Wno  Attend  Them, 

O.  H.  Pike  oo,  Q,  M*y 
Linoola  Cathedral,  Ant,  May 
Literature : 

Can  Eoglish  Li  erasure  be  Taught?  Brander 
Matthews  on,  Ed  B  A,  Apr 
Logical  Ca'culus,  W.  £.  J  ohm  on  on,  Mind,  Apr 
Loudon : 

London  Past  and  Present.  Ch  Q,  Apr 
London  in  the  Past.  Q  R,  Apr 
Nfght  in  the  City,  C  S  J.  M*y 
Looking  Forwa.d,  by  J.  O.  Andrews,  Bel  M, 
Apr 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  P  M  Q.  A  r 

Rev.  A.  Cooper  on,  G  B,  Apr 
Mackenzie.  BUhop,  C.  F.,  Rev.  C.  H.  Mookridge 

on.  Mis  B.  Apr 
Maj  >r.  John,  Scottish  Scholastic,  T.  O.  Law  on, 

Scot  B,  Apr 
Mallet,  John  Lewis,  E  B,  Apr 
Manning,  Cardinal,  Bev.  W.  Lockharttnd  B  S. 

Purcell  on,  D  R,  Apr 
Mansfield  College  and  Norcanf,  rmlty,  A.  S. 

Peak  on,  P  M  Q,  Apr  m  „, 

Marbot,  Gen.,  the  Third    Volume  of  His 

Memoirs,  E  R,  Apr 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws  i 

Wilful  Desertion  a  Ground  fur  Divorce,  8.  T. 
Lowrie on,  PR  R,  Apr 

The  New  Wedlock,  by  Lady  Grevllle,  Nat  R. 
May 

Mirtyn,  Henry,  Bev.  J.  Rathe: ford  on,  Mis.  R, 
Apr 

Mx'.ch-Box  Makingat  Home,  OlenunUm  Black 

on,  E  I.  May  , 
Mather,  Miss  Helen,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Apr 
Mtredith,  George,  and  His  Cr.ticj.  by  F.  G. 

A?  1  ward,  LlbrR,  May 
M-.thodism  : 

Second  Stage  in  the  Methodist  Controversy  of 
1835,  L  Q,  Apr 
Mexico :  The  Free  Zone  in  Mexico.  M.  Roxero 

on,  NAB.  Apr 
Mind,  Evolution  of,  N.  Morgan  on,  Phren  M, 

May 

Munsterberg,  Dr.,  and  his  Critics,  S.  AKxsnder 
on.  Mind,  Apr  .  . 

Mittions,  see  also  contents  of  Church  Missionary 
Intelligencer  and  the  Missionary  Review  of  the 
WotU: 

The  Present  Question  before  the  American 
Board,  A  B.  Apr 
Mohammedanism:    An  Apology  for  Islam, 
QR,  Apr 

Monkeys :  A  Little  Lets  than  Kin,  Rev.  T. 

Wood  on.  Sun  M,  Mav 

Speech  of  Monkeys,  B.  L.  Gains'  on.  F,  Apr 

Simian  Speech,  R.  L  Gamer  on,  Cos.  May 
More,  Sir  Thomas.  Ch  Q,  Apr 
Morocco ;  On  Mule-Back  in  Morocco,  by  S.  J. 

Weyman.  E  I.  M*y. 

Jews,  J.  B.  B.  Meakln  on,  Jew  Q,  Apr 
Murdoch,  J.  B.,  Portraits  o*.  Str,  Apr 
Municipal  Administration  of  London,  E  B,  Apr 


Navies:  Recent  We*- ship  Construction,  H.  L. 
Swinburne  on,  U  S  M,  May 
Naval  Warfare  and  Nttknal  Defence,  QB. 
Apr 

Necsslty,  Doctrine  of,  C.  S.  Pelrce  on,  Mon, 
Apr 

Newfoundand  Arbitration,  C.  D.  Collet  on, 

NeV^STork' Society,  M.  W.  Hazeltine  on,  N  C. 
Mav 

Few  York  Tenements  and  Slums,  L  Q.  Apr 
Now  Zealand : 
▲  Maori  Meeting,  by  Earl  of  Meath,  N  C. 
May 

Norman  Castles,  Roofs  of,  C.  C.  Hodges  on,  Bel 
Apr 


Olympian  Bd'gion,  W.B.  Gladstone  on,  N  A  R, 
Apr 

Opium  Smuggling  in  India,  Black,  Mav 
Oriental  Stuaies  in  Great  Untatn,  Prin.  T. 

Wltton-Daviee  on.  A  Q.  Apr 
Osborn,  George,  P  M  Q,  Apr 


Paganism:  Iti  Last  Days,  Ch  Q,  Apr 
Pa.estine,  see  also  contents  of  i+Uxtine  Explor- 
ation fund. 

Wanderings  In  the  Holy  Land,  Adella  Gates 
on.  Sun  H,  Mav 
Palmyra,  Rtv.  G.  B.  Post  op,  P  E  F,  Apr 
Paris:  The  Burial  Monopoly  of  Paris,  E.  R. 

Spesrmsn  on,  F,  Apr 
Parliamentsrv : 
Wantel  a  New  Party,  by  Fred.  Greenwood, 

New  B.  May 
Memorable  Dissolutions,  by  G.  B.  Smith, 
NC.May 

The  Liberal  Outlook,  by  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  N  C, 
May 

What  Will  He  Do  with  It  ?— Mr.  G  axLitone's 

Coming  Majority,  E  R,  Apr 
Pavmeut  of  Members,  J.  A.  Duncan  on, 

Wei.  R,  May 
Peers  and  the  House  of  Commons,  St.  L. 

Strachey  on,  C  R.  May 
The  Speaker  in  Bng'and  and  America,  Henry 
George,  jun.,  on,  A,  Apr 
Patent  Office  of  the  Uni.td  States,  Helen  F. 

Shedd  on,  Chaut,  May 
Patriotism  and  Politics,  Cardinal  G.bbons  on, 

N  A  R.Apr 
Pauperism : 
Treatment  of  the  Poor  in  Cities,  C.  G. 
Truesdell  on.  Chaut.  May 
Pelasgi  and  their  Modem  Descendants.  Wassa 
Pasha  and  S.r  Pa. rick  Colquhoun  on,  A  Q, 
Apr 

Penley,  W.  S.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Aor 
Pepvs  and  the  Popish  Plots,  J.  R.  Tanner  cn, 
E  H,  Apr 

Peter,  St.,  England's  Devotion  to,  Archbishop 

Vaughan  on,  D  R,  Apr 
Philio  the  Prudent,  Major  M.  A.  S.  Hume  on, 

EH,  Apr 

Photography,  see  contents  of  tbe  Pho'og'avhie 
Quarterly,  and  Wilson's  Jhotognphic  Maga- 
zine 

Pitt's  War  Policy,  C  R,  May 

Place-Names,  Archaic,  Bev.  J.  C.  Atkinson  on, 

Rel,  Apr 
Plato,  Walter  Pater  on,  Mac,  Mav 
Play  fair,  Sir  Lyon,  Portraits  of,  Str  Apr 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  A.  Bain  oo,  Mind,  Apr 
P  etry : 
Elizabsthan  Lyrics,  Ch  Q.  Apr 
Nature  and  Bfemen'.s  of, JE.  C.  St*  ad  man  on, 
C  M.  May 
Political  Roonomy  t 
The  Fundamental  Brrors  of  "  Kapital  und 
Kapitalzlns,"  F.  B.  Hawley  on,  Q  J  EcOB, 
Apr 

The    "Overproduction"   Fallacy,    U.  H. 
Crocker  on,  Q  J  Econ.  Anr 
Posy  Rings,  Dr.  J.  Evan*  <  n.  Long,  May 
Protestantism  in  England,  B.  Peacock  on,  D  R, 

Apr 

Proverbs,  Book  of,  Typ*s  of  Character,  by 

Countesa  of  Cork.  New  R,  May 
Psychical  Monism,  Dr.  Montgomery  on,  Mon, 

Apr. 

Psychical  Research : 

A  Remarkable  Psychical  Experience  Louise 
C.  Moulton  on,  A,  Apr 
Psychology:  The  L*tnaio  School  of  Expert- 

mental  Psychology,  B.  B.  Titchener  on,  Mind. 

Apr 


Race  Problems : 
The  Negro  Question,  T.  N.  Page  on,  N  A  R, 
Apr 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  Negro,  F.  L.  Hoffmann 
on,  A.  Apr 
Racing  and  the  Turf : 
The  American  Turf,  F.  Trevelyan  on,  0, 
May 

Railwav  Casualties  Bank.  May 

Bapid  Transit  in  Great  Cities,  T.  C.  Clarke  on, 

Scrlb,  May 
Beddan,  Joanna,  Ir  M.  May 
Reformatory  Prisons  as  Schools  of  Crime,  W.  P. 

Andrews  on.  F,  Apr 
R-fftsters :  Cur  iosities  of  Pariah  Registers,  M  P, 

M*y 


Religious  Education,  Dean  Greg.ry  on,  G  W. 
May 

Benan,  M.,  Mdme.  Dumsteter  on,  Albe,  May 
Consolations  of,  S.  J.  Low  on,  Nat  B,  May 

Rocky  Mountains : 
Lost  in  the  Rockies,  by  W.  H.  Grenfell,  N 
C.May 

Rome: 

How  to  Use  Rome,  by  A-  J.  Hare,  Esq,  Apr 
Walks  on  the  Roman  Campagua,  L.  Boisari 

on,  Esq.  Apr 
Rome,  Ancient : 
Private  Life,  H.  W.  Preston  and  L.  Dodge  on, 

A  M,  May 

Rothesav,  David,  Duke  of,  Marquis  of  Bute  on, 

Scot  R.  Apr 
Russell,  Dr.,  of  Mavnooth,  Ir  M.  May 
Bussell,  Dr.,  W.  H.,  of  the  Army  and  Navy 

Gazette,  C  S  J,  May 
Russia: 

Its  Commercial  and  Industrial  Progress,  B  T  J. 
Apr 

Famine  and  Bureaucracy,  M.  Dolenga  on, 
Albe.  May 

Politics  of  the  Russian  Famine,  M.  Halstead 

on,  Cos,  May 
My  Russian  Records,  by  R.  Mitchell,  A  Q,  Apr 
Tne  Truth  about  the  Russian  Jew,  A.  White 

on,  C  B,  M«y 


Salvation  Army  Night  Shelter*,  W.  C.  Preston 

rn,  Sun  M,  May 
Schliemann's  La±t  Excavations,  E  B,  Apr 
Science : 

Recent  Science,  Prince  Kropotkin  on,  N  C, 
May 

The  Ddty  of  Science,  J.  S.  Brown  on,  J 
Micro,  Apr 
Scotland: 

Tbe  Scottish  Home  Rule  BUI,  H.  Gow  on, 

Scots.  May 
The  Social  Progress  of  the  H  ghlands  since 

1800,  Scots,  May 
Coast  Scenery,  W.  S.  Dalglefsh  on,  G  W. 

May 

Scott.  Sir  Walt*  r,  and  the  Yarrow,  Pi  of  Veitcb 

on,  Black.  May 
Sea  and  Land,  N.  S.  Shaler  on,  Scrib,  Msy 
Semitic  Religions.  B  B.  Apr 
Severn's  Roman  Journals,  Wm.  Sharp  on,  A  M, 

May 

Shady  Truths,  L.  H.  Courtenay  on,  C  R.  May 
Shakespeare,    see   also  contents    of  Shake- 
speartana 

How   He    Illustrates   Bacon,  by  H.  M. 

Hugunin,  P  L,  M*y 
Hamlet  and  Dju  Quixote,  by  I.  TurgenUff, 

P  L.  May 

Sh'lleye  **  Prometheus  Unbound,"  H.  J. 
Foster  on,  P  M  Q.  At  r 

Sbiah  Stct  in  Per.ia,  A  New  Beligion,  C.  Trot- 
ter on,  Scot  B,  Apr 

Shipping : 

Transatlantic  8team*hip  Routes.  C  J,  May 
8idgwick,Mrs.  Henry,  Ed  R.,  L,  May 
Bight: 

Defective  Visfon  in  School  Children,  S.  D. 
Rtsley  on,  Ed  R..  A.  Apr 
Singapore :  The  Coolie  Slave  Trade,  Mis  R,  Apr 
8  met  bam,  James,  L  Q.  Apr 
Snakes,  Q  R,  Apr 
Socialism  : 
Hon.  C.  Brrdiick  on.  Nat  R,  Mav 
The  Plain  Path  of  Reform,  Rev.  Dr.  W. 

Gladden  on.  Char  R,  Apr 
Economic  Reform  short  of  Socialism,  by  B.  B. 
Andrews,  I J  E,  Apr. 
So  "frset  and  its  Towers,  Rev.  T.  Perkins  on, 

Photo  Q,  Apr 
Spain : 

New  Spanish  Customs  Tariff,  B  T  J.  Apr 
Vignettes  in  Spain,  by  Bev.  H.  R.  Hawe'e, 
C  R.  May 

Spanish  Sketches,  by  Margaret  Thomas,  Vic 
May 

Spurgecn,  Rev.  C.  H.,  A.  T.  Pierson  on,  Mis  R, 
Apr 

Stevenson.  Robert  Louis.  Bkman.  M*y 
Sweden :  Life  at  a  Swedish  Farm,  GOP.  May 


Technical  Education  : 
A  Scheme  for  Technical  In  at  met  ion  for  Lon- 
don, H.  L.  Smith  on,  C  B,  May 
The  London  Ouatv  Council  Technical 
Education,  il  L.  Bmllhfi^A  B..  L.  May 
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Index. 


County   Councils  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Chai,  Bird  on,  Ed  R.,  L,  May 
Teetotum    Movement,    eee  under  Temper- 
ance 

Telegraphs :  The  First  News  Message  by  Tele- 
graph, J.  W.  Kirk  on,  ScTib,  May 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffio  : 
Sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,  W.  Bowen  Bow- 
lands  on,  Wei  R,  May 
Union  Amongtt  Temperance  Workers,  R.  S. 

Mc Arthur  on,  Horn  R,  April 
Aspect  of  the  Temperance  Question,  T.  B. 

Griffith  on.  D  R,  April 
The  Tee-to-tum  Movement,  H.  O.  Thomas  on, 
A  R.  April 

Teneriffe,  Guanches  of,  C.  Edwards  on.  Nat. 

R.May 
Tennyson,  Lard : 
Tenoysonasa  Dramatist,  by  J.  O.  Walters, 

Libr  R.  May 
Maid  Marian  on  the  Stage,  A.  B.  Walkley  on, 
Th,  May 
Thackeray,  W.  M.. 
Unwritten  Memoiri,  by  Mrs.  Ritchie,  Mac, 
May 

Theatres  and  the  Drama : 
The  Dramatio  Censorship,  A.  Goodrich  on, 
Th,  May 

Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts,  W.  F.  Apthorp 

on,  Scrlb,  May 
The  Modern  Cart  of  Thespfe— the  Drama  in 

America,  W.  H.  Crane  on,  N  A  R.  Apr 
Toe  Stage  a«  a  Profession  for  Girls,  Grace 
Latham  od,  M  P,  May 
Theosophy  (tee  also  contents  of  Lucifer.  Thto- 
Bophist),  Rev.  W.  D.  Strappini  on,  D  R.  Apr 
Thomson,  Archbishop,  Q  R,  Apr 
Thoreau :  The  Em'  rson-Tnoreau  Correspondence, 

F.  B.  Sanborn  on.  A  M,  May 
Tibet  Travels,  E  R.  Aor 

Turkey,  is  it  Progressing  P  Ibrahim  Uakki  Bey 

on,  A  Q,  Apr 
Typewriter,  Evolution  of,  H.  Overhigh  on, 

Bel  M.  Apr 


United  States : 
Treaty  Relations  of  Japan  with  America,  Rav. 

J.  L.  Atkinson  on,  0  D,  Aor 
Annals  of  an  Ancient  P*H*h— Watertown,  by 

Bev.  W.  H. Savage,  N  E  M.  Apr 


Loyalty  to  our  Country,  Past  and  Future. 

Rev.  M.  Dixon,  M  AH.  Apr 
The  Expansion  of  the  United  States,  B.  A. 

War  field  on,  MA  H,  Apr 
Reciprocity  and  the  Farmer,  H.  A.  Herbert 

on,  N  A  R,  Apr 
Michigan's   Presidential  Electors,    E.  B. 

Winans  on,  N  A  R,  Apr 
The  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Some  of  Its  Leaders, 

H.  A.  Herbert  on,  A,  Apr 
Toe  Crisis  of  the  Demir  r  ttic  Partv : 

The  Campaign  for  a  Principle,  W.  L.  Wilson 
on,  F.  Apr 

The  Democratic  Revolt  in  New  York,  F.  B. 

Ooudtrton,  F,  Apr 
How  the  New  York  Senate  was  Captured, 

M.  Hale  on,  F  Apr 
Is  Iowa  a  Djubtful  State,  J.  H.  Irwin  on.  F, 
Apr 

Senator  Hill  a«  President,  C.  BUsell  and  B. 

Wolcitton,  BelM.  Apr 
Why  Flower  will  be  President,  F.  H.  Howe 

on.  Bel  M,  Apr 
Tbs  Dakotaa,  Julian  Ralph  on,  Harp.  May 
Home  Scenes  at  the  Fall  of  the  Confederacy, 

D.  D  dge  on,  A  M.  May 
The  Slaying  of  th*  Gerrymander,  A  M.  May 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  A.  M.  Fuller  on, 

Chaut.  May 
C  vil  eatlon,  Social  Order,    and  Morality, 

Black,  May 
The  M*rlt  System  In  Government  Appoint- 
ments, by  T.  R.ostvelt,  Cos,  May 
Universities  *. 
A  Popular  University  for  London,   P.  W. 

Buotlng  on,  C  R.  May 
Trinity  Calif ge  Tercentenary,  Ly.  Apr 
German  Student  Life,  Aniie  S.  Swan  on, 

Y  M,  M  »y 

Tbe  Present  Requirements  for  Admission  to 
Harvard  College,  J.  J.  Greenough  on,  A  M, 
May 

University  Settlements  r 
E.  Cummings  on,  Q  J  Econ.  Apr 
M  .  A.  de  W.  Howe,  jun.  on,  N  A  R,  Apr 


Valoaraiso,  Capture  of,  W.  L.  Cowes  on,  U  S  M, 
May 

Vaughan,  Arch  bit  hop,  Rev.  H.  T.  Smart  on, 
R  C,  Apr 


Viking  Expeditions :  The  Swedish  Part,  W. 

Boos  on,  E  H,  Apr 
Volapuk,  Altred  Post  on,  A.  Apr 
Voltaire  and  King  Stanislas,  by  H.  W.  Wolff. 

Nat  R.  May 
Volunteers:  Our  Citizen  Army,  Wei  R,  May 


Wales,  Prince  George  of,  E  I,  May 

Walsh.  Archbishop,  and  the  Convent  Schools, 

T.  W.  Russell  on,  C  R,  May 
Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry,  and  Her  Book  "  David 

Grieve,"  E  R.Apr 
Wayfarers  In  Old  England.  L  Q.  Apr 
Wefsmann's  Theory  of  Heredity  Applied  to 

Plants,  Prof.  G.  Henslow  on,  N  Sc.  May. 
Weiss's  History  of    Jewijh    Tradition.  S. 

Schechter  on,  Jew  Q.  Apr 
WeUs  Cathedral,  Rev.  Dr.  Hayman  on.  N  fl. 
May 

Whitman.  Walt,  Eli*.  R.  Pennell  on.  L  O. 
May 

W.  S.  Walsh  and  W.  H.  Garrison  on.  Llpp. 
May 

P.  W.  Roose  on,  G  M.  May 
Willis,  Thomas.  As,  I.  Quarter. 
Witmcraft  in  Salem,  W.  S.  Nevius  on,  N.  E-  M., 

Apr 

Women  and  Women's  Work : 
A  Defenee  of    Wild  Women,"  by  Mrs  Hons 

Calrd,  N  C.  May 
"  A  Commonplace  Correction  Corrected,"  by 

Mrs.  W.  Phiiipps,  Wei  R.  May 
Women's  Work  in  Aktmnnmy,  at  Harvard, 

Helen  L.  Read  on.  N  E  M,  Apr 
French  Girls.  Mdme.  Adam  on,  N  A  R.  Apr 
The  Private  School  for  Girls,  Anna  C.  Bracket* 

on,  Harp,  May 
The  Stage  as  a  Profession  for  Girls,  Grace 

Lttham  on,  M  P,  May 
The  National  Education  and  Training  of 

Women,  Countess  of  Malmeeboxy  on,  Albe, 

May 

The  Ugly  Girl  as  a  Social  Factor,  Mlsa  B.  F. 
Andrews  on,  Chaut,  May 
Wordsworth  and  the  Yarrow,  Prof.  Veitch  oh. 
Black.  May 


Yachting  :  Cots*,  and  Inlsnd  Yachting,  F,  W. 
Pangborn  on,  C  M.  M*y 


Digitized  by 
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Matchless 

DIGESTIVE 


SUBPORTS 
THE 

Constitution 


DELICIOUS  CONFECTION 

AMD  A  STIMULATING  AND  SUSTAINING  FOOD 


4 


HEALTH 

cocoa 


cheapest; 


UTHORNEitfb 

LEEDS. 
MANUFACTURERS 

ilbTiH  Costing  8- YluC 


Absolutely 
Pure 

7Aake30  Cups  of  Cocoa 


Carriage  Free. 
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™  .  ,,  ,.t/>u  ti:rvc\  PATTERNS,  mea»uring 

RBVBBSIBLK  HI    1  I,    ;  ^  >  J\  b i  55  nave  (rained  a 
.  Gft  loiiuuiiti-ift.  wide  ,7;  h  ,^,,u..vi.aiul utility 

yorid-w  Ule  rvrutAt^.iiformwiinc^j  ,       5onsii«red  wort, 

,  lTt4»  and  »oW  colour*  a*  supplied  tor  roy  ™Jra^  o1r  Battenbcrg 

Archbi.hop  of  York.  Prince  K.  Big.t  (8iam) 

A.chdeaconofDromo^  ?he  Pnncese  dc  Croy. 

Archdeacon  of  0»»ory.  |  CoMntess  of  Yarborough 

Archdeacon  Rawatornc.  viscountess  Hal.faN. 

Bishop  of  Cape  Town.  „f  lm™on*.    Pleaee  mention  Lhi*  I'..,..  . 

Admittedly  tin-  Cheapest  In  the  worw    >>  '>;"''  ( *  \\t  exrPiicnce  and  beaut* 
"th  handsome  border  to  correspond  a  man. 


n».9(i. 

12*.  6d 
13a.  Gd. 
17*.  9*1. 
209.9d. 
22*.  9d. 
25s.  9d. 
JusTir: 


vn.a 


10*  ft  .by  12  n 
9  ft .  b>  15  ft 

12  rt.bj  12  n 

12  ft  by  13*  It. 
12  ft  h>  15  ft 
12  ft  bj  18  ft. 
12  ft  by  21  " 

•«>rv  Division) 
trdship.Mr.  .1 


€  ft.  by  9  ft.,  price 

8  ft  by  9  ft- 
6  rt.  by  12  ft. 

9  ft  by  9  ft  ,, 
9  ft  bylOift  m 
9  ft  .by  12". 

§11  bj  134  ft.  - 

15  TH  B  HH.H  rODBT  -  ■   •  -  . 

Hrotlwn    On  the  Wthday  uf  July.. 

The  World's  Wonder  ''ECLIPSE"  CARPET  iRegd.i 


it   w  rrl  Rr<  tl 


,f  Hack 
No.  '--H.TTi 


Containing  2f  per  Cent.  Allen 
&  Ha.vbury  s  EXTRACT  OF  MALT. 

the  valuable  properties  of  which 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

D*.  TANNER  says:  -  'Both 
Adult*  and  Children  take  them 
without  tttiv  difficulty,  a*  they 
are  a  roott  dedcioufl  compound 
and  substitute  for  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Omi U 'ctioners.A o. 
Or  Sample  lin,  l».UM  lt*.4d..  of 

JAMES  PASCALL, 

Manufacturirig  Confectioqer , 
BLACKFRIARS  ROAD, 

LONDON,  EX. 

Ask  for  the  Enlarged  1»-  Bottle- 


BAILEY'S  PATENT 

RUBBER 
"COMPLEXION" 

BRUSH. 

PRICE  38.  6d.  EACH. 

Hus  Article  it  «M?ou^yiuh^*ii«tal!oSS 
„i„vr  ever  invented,    r-ed  with  a  'ittle  wip 

i  ,.,  Tnd  *™   rend.-.vd  .,u.l« 

™  ;(,V""  v  Uotber*  and  uurw*  will  Hn« 
tgfSSSSSk  tor  bathiu*  me  delicate  skin  .rf 
Infants  and  children. 


Id- 

by 
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^^ugFjo'  rover  ^ 
RUG,  sent  with  tarJ£^™t^ 

Eiias  for  10s.       orf^'fi?^ I £no tmis JtSw opportunity, 
paid, BatistaotUintfiaianteed. wffi,J0*ffS:  I  am  to  nleased 
«  Unsdfm.tt  'H«l&^  more  •  Bcllpte  • 

C^pe^ 

afe^  . 

CHARACTER 
SKETCHES, 

By  W.  T.  STEAD. 

Being  a  revised  reprint  of  ait  the  Best  Character 
Sketches  that  have  appeared  in  the  RtVltw 
OF  REVIEWS,"  with  numerous  new  illustrations. 

  irr* 

Large  quarto,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 


HANDS 

For  ever!l  one.  .o  nmtter  what  <*<XXh*'cl«Mue  an' 

Nothing  ha,  ever  tar.  {gggftjjg  ""l  W  »  «»•  w"""  '  " 

whiten  the  haodj  ay our  Rubber  *»»n-    \*     St»iu,.  and  P»lul  y 

jar  ^S^^1*^ 

James  Russell  Lowell 

HIS  MESSAGE,  ABD  HOW  IT  HELPED  ME. 
By  W.  T.  STEAD. 


With  many  of  Lowell's  best  Poems. 

Prioe  OHTB  «|SXX.X.XW«*. 

Sixty-fow  pages.  withPortrait  and  other  mustratioBa- 
DaintUy  Bound,  and  fastened  with  Eibbon. 


J0H«  HA000N  a  CO..  B.uv,r„  H.u.«,  » 


,  This  llrm  well 
"  maintain  their  re- 
T  putatiou.  for  their 

ift.iHls    ;in-   .if  the", 

-  »crj  '*»f  quality, 
i  at  most  raodpratA 
I  j>ri. ■••■«■.  somnthlnit 
t't  'in  every  Casta 
*  and  every  purse." 
i  Litdy'H  Pick  trial. 
C.vbkiagk  Paid 
ON  OKI) Kits  of  CI. 


THAT  THE 


BRADFORD 


I 


M?f!Ill 


MANUFACTURING  CO.,   LTD.  8,   STOCK   OF  THK 


Ladiesi  Buy  at 

FIRST 
COST! 

And  Save  all 
Intermediate 
Profits. 


LARGER,  CHEAPER,  MORE  VARIED,  &  MORE  ARTISTIC, 

TttA*   THAT   OP   ANY  OTHEIi   DRESS   WAREHOUSE   IN   THE   WORLD  ' 

«ST  Save  Money,  Time,  and  Trouble,  *^-%rfi^£%r^^^^!X 


Pleaaf 
Addr«»«.i  ii 

Full- 
THR 


BRADFORD  MANUFACTURING  CQ.SffSBfe 


CADTIO 


9fc 


J*n  the  above  K«*<<1. 
»  <;irl  at  the  Loom,"* 
terns  and  Parcels. 


CELE 


.BRATED 


EETHAIVTS 


glycerine  g&g. 

Entirely   REMOVE?    and  PREVENTS    all    REDNESS,  ROUGHNESS, 

irritation,    tan.  PRESERVES    THE  SKIN 

from   the  effects  o/  THE  SUN,  WINDS,  and  HARD  WATER. 

Beware  of  Injurious  Imitations.     ** BEKTHAM'S "  ii  the  only  (iKNonri 
Bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  tkl ,  of  ai)  Chemists  and  Perfumers.   Bit  he  r  size  sent  post  fr*** 
Hd.  extra,  by  the  Hole  Makers.  M.  BRKTHAM  St  SON,  Chemists.  CHELTENHAM. 


FOUR  EXAMS.  PASSED 


"'"LOISETTE  MEMORY  ovfiTE 

Dear   PROF.    LOISETTE,  I  W  I  B^— ———!"' 

"  Since  you  last  heard  from  me  I  have  gained  :— 

1st.      DISTINCTION  IN  HISTORY,  O  and  C;  Exam,  for  Higher  Certificate,  witM 
only  a  third  the  usual  time. 
"2nd.    AN   OPEN    SCHOLARSHIP  AT  CAMBRIDGE  (MATHEMATICAL). 
"3rd.    A    BOYD    EXETER  SCHOLARSHIP; 
"4th.    A   GROCERS*    COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP. 

"  I  attribute  much  of  my  success  to  your  system,  which  has  benefited  me  so 
greatly  that  I  wish  .      .      my  friends  to  participate,  and  so  shall  be  glad  if 

any  of  my  letters  can  be  of  any  use  to  you. 

«  22nd  April,  1892. 
"  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge." 


J.  F.  GREEN. 


Apply  for  Prospectus  at  37,    NEW   OXFORD  STREET.  W.< 


ZEBRA 

Crate  polish 

No  Hard  Work. 


BORWICKs 
BAKING 


PERFECT1 
PURE 
WHOLES 


Printed  by  the  Carlylx  Press,  Limited,  Charterhouse  Square,  and  published  at  125,  Fleet  Street,  K.C.— May,  189t, 


Be  careful  what  you 

Do  not  bo  poisoned 
using     BAKING  POWC 
adulterated  with  Alum. 
INSIST  ON  HAVING 

BORWICK* 

Whteh    is  FREE 
Alum  and  the  Beet  ths 
<  MOIVW  tan  Buy. 


"  The  name  Cadbury  on  3  ny 

paaliet  01  Cocoa  is  a  guarantee 
Of  purity."— Medical  Annual. 


CADBURY'S  COCOA 


nuuuiacture:  ADaolutelyl 

—Th9  Analyst 


HIKE  15. 
189**  • 


Frontispiece  : 

AT  THE  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

CHARACTER    SKETCH  : 

LOUISE  MICHEL : 

Priestess  of  Pity  and  Vengeance.  With  numerous  Portraits. 

A  Famous  Black  and  White  Artist:  Charles  Keene 

ILLUSTRATED. 


Co-Operative  Trauelling :  The  Work  of  Toynbee 
Half,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  etc. 

Progress  of  the  World,  Caricatures  and  Books  of  the  Month,  etc 


i 

X 


I 


ARTICLES 

Steadism:  "A  If ational  Dan<rer."  With  Portrait. 
The  Woman's  Suffrage  Question. 
The  Nonconformists  and  Mr.  Gladstone* 
Lord  Wolseley  at  Heme* 
Carey  the  Cobbler. 
Lip  Reading. 
The  Famine  in  Russia. 
The  Cause  of  Woman.    By  Mrs.  Fnwoett. 
The  Genius  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris. 


A  Visit  to  Count  Tolstoi. 
What  an  Astral  Body  is  Like. 
T!ie  Women  Warriors  of  Dahomey. 
The 'American  Woman. 
T'le  Rottenness  of  Modern  Society.  By  Lady  Jcunfib 
Walt  W  .itman. 

Wagneriana. 
Sun  day  Closing  in  Wnl-  s. 
Creat  Little  Men. 


ltoria.1  Office: 
lowbray  Hou** 


125,  Fleet  Street,  London,  LC. 


"  THE  WORLD'S 
PROVED  REMEDY 


FOB  ALL 


CHEST  DISEASES." 


COUGH, 
ASTHMA, 
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June  1,  1892. 
£AY  month  has  come  and  gone.  The  fertilizing 
tide  of  universal  philanthropy  has  once  again 
flooded  the  public  halls  of  the  metropolis  with 
strangers  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
now  we  are  beginning  to  settle  down  in  grim  earnest 
to  the  preparations  for  the  Dissolution. 

The  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  is  to  be 
Dissolution,  sacrificed  in  order  that  Parliament  may 
be  dissolved  shortly  after  Midsummer. 
The  General  Election  will  take  place  in  July,  and  by 
August  the  great  transfer  of  power  will  be  complete* 
After  governing  the  Empire  for  six  years  with  un- 
expected success,  Lord  Salisbury  will  give  place  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  will  return  to  Downing  Street 
to  make  a  final  effort  to  reconcile  Ireland  with  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  by  enabling  its  inhabitants  to 
manage  or  mismanage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way.    Practically  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  certainty  of  the  election  of  a  Gladstonian 
majority.    The  only  question  at  issue  is,  whether  that 
majority  will  be  one  of  three  figures  or  of  two. 

Judging  from  by-elections,  the  issue  of 
llajortty*.  *ne  General  Election  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. A  great  mass  of  many  millions  does 
not  turn  and  twist  with  the  rapidity  of  a  weasel. 
It  swings  slowly  from  side  to  side.  There  is  too 
much,  weight  on  the  machine  for  its  movement  to  be 
reversed  by  anything  that  can  happen  between  now 
and  the  General  Election.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  the  electorate  had  not  been  slowly  but 
resolutely  making  up  its  mind  to  let  the  Home 
Rulers  have  a  turn,  the  Liberals  might  have  feared 
for  the  result.  The  events  of  the  last  twelve  months 
have  not  been  such  as  to  deepen  the  conviction  formed 


by  the  electors  that  Home  Rule  must  be  tried.  Yet 
if  by-elections  are  to  be  relied  on,  the  Gladstonian 
majority  will  be  over  100 ;  but  the  most  sanguine 
Gladstonians  do4  not  venture  to  hope  for  a  majority 
of  more  than  75.  Whether  the  majority  be  75  or 
150,  they  will  hold  office  by  virtue  of  their  Irish  con- 
tingent. The  Irish  Home  Rulers  will  come  back  80 
strong.  Unless  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  majority  of  160, 
he  will  always  be  liable  to  be  thrown  out,  if  his  Irish 
allies  on  any  occasion  decide  to  go  into  the  same  lobby 
with  Mr.  Balfour. 

Political  18  we^  tnat  tne  dissolution  is  not  to 
Vatlclna-  be  postponed  because  the  House  of 
Hons.  Commons  has  ceased  to  think  of  anything 
but  its  approaching  demise.  The  fever  in  the  lobbies 
all  through  the  month  of  May  was  something  almost 
inconceivable  to  those  who  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre  of  nervous  excitement.  The  air  is  full  of 
prophecies  and  speculations  of  all  kinds,  but  they 
refer  more  to  what  is  to  follow  the  General  Election 
than  as  to  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies, which  is  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion 
for  the  Gladstonians.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
frankly  warned  us  that  the  House  of  Lords  will 
throw  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Every  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  rouse  the  Irish  Protestants  to  die  in  the 
last  ditch  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Unionists  are  more  and  more  centring  upon  their 
chances  on  a  second  appeal  to  the  country.  The 
Gladstonians,  recognising  this,  are  carefully  preparing 
their  plan  of  campaign,  and  have  at  present  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  falling  into  the  Tory  trap  which 
is  set  without  disguise  in  their  path.  Having 
regained  power  they  are  not  going  to  jeopardise  it 
heedlessly  by  playing  their  opponents'  game.    If  the 
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Home  Rule  Bill  is  thrown  out,  they  will  not  dissolve. 
They  will  carry  on  with  the  two-fold  object  of  giving 
the  Peers  another  chance,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
strengthening  their  own  hand  with  a  view  to  ulti- 
mately going  to  the  country  with  a  cry  against  the 
House  of  Lords.  Such  at  least  are  the  speculations 
which  have  occupied  the  tongues  of  politicians  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  topics  for  the  last  month. 

The  Liberal  The  ^nionist  P8^  has  had  one  unex- 
Leaders  and  pected  and  undeserved  piece  of  good  luck. 
SlrDHkeleS  Tnere  k  no  reason  to  believe  that  as  a 
party  organisation  it  is  one  which  is  more 
to  be  relied  upon  in  moral  questions  than  Mr. 
Schnadhorst's  machine,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
been  spared  the  disgrace  of  having  conspicuous  co- 
respondents in  the  field  as  Unionist  candidates.  It 
has  put  forward  its  strongest  local  man  to  oppose  the 
scandalous  candidature  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  to  that  extent  it  deserves  and 
will  receive  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  all 
who  put  morality  before  party.  Of  course  the 
impudent  claim  made  by  the  hero  of  the  Craw- 
ford Divorce  Case  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
responsible  for  his  candidature  is  a  distortion 
of  the  facts  characteristic  of  Ananias;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  deplorable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
have  allowed  the  party  wirepullers  to  restrain  him 
from  frankly  saying  what  is  perfectly  true,  that  he 
never  for  a  moment  contemplatedxmuch  less  suggested, 
the  monstrous  scandal  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Law  Courts  to  the  suffrages  of  a  constituency, 
and  that  his  suggestion  that  the  ostracism  might  be 
removed  at  the  close  of  the  present  Parliament  was 
expressly  subject  to  the  condition  that  during  the 
period  of  ostracism  the  offender  must  absolutely 
efface  himself  from  all  public  life— a  condition 
with  which  he  never  complied,  no,  not  for  a  single 
year.  An  ounce  of  candour  would  have  been  worth 
a  ton  of  evasive  subtleties  on  this  as  on  other  matters, 
and  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  Mr,  Arnold  Morley  have 
only  themselves  to  thank  if  they  should  find  they 
have  endangered  the  success  of  many  a  candidate  by 
allowing  even  the  rump  of  their  party  to  be  tarred 
with  the  Dilkeite  brush. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  discovered,  fortunately 
before  it  was  quite  too  late,  how  foolish 
were  the  counsels  of  Mr.  Arnold  Morley 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the  subject  of 
Woman's  Suffrage.  Had  not  wiser  counsels  pre- 
vailed, the  meeting  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Fede- 
ration last  month  would  have  ended  very  differently. 
As  it  happened,  Mrs.  Gladstone  remained  at  her  post, 


Woman's 
Suffrage. 


a  resolution  was  passed  which  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  the  Federation  is  sound  on  Woman's 
Suffrage,  and  then  all  the  associated  ladies  pledged 
themselves  to  work  harder  than  ever  for  the 
Liberal  leader,  whose  last  act  was  to  publish  a 
letter  condemning  their  political  aspirations.  The 
Liberal  women  showed  great  tact  and  political 
sagacity,  and    the  speech  of   Lady   Carlisle  —  to 
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mention  only  one  name — showed  how  much  the 
House  of  Commons  loses  in  debating  power  and 
genuine  eloquence  by  the  absurd  rule  which  arbitrarily 
limits  the  choice  of  the  electorate  to  one-half  of  those 
who  are  capable  to  serve.  The  ugly  corner  was  got 
round  somehow,  but  it  was  an  ugly  corner,  and  the 
Liberal  applecart  came  very  near  to  a  very  nasty 
spill.  The  women  have  scored,  scored  heavily,  and 
the  Liberal  Women's  Federation  is  now  controlled 
by  an  executive  which  can  be  relied  upon  not  to 
subordinate  the  justice  due  to  their  ?ex  to  the 
temporary  exigencies  of  the  party  wirepuller.  Women 
in  future  have  got  to  be  reckoned  with,  even  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and   Mr.  Schnadhorst,  and  that 
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3Ir.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst  have  just  begun 
to  find  out. 

The  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  which 
Parliament.  was  receivec*  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced with  a  monstrously  exaggerated 
guffaw  by  its  opponents,  was  read  a  second  time 
by  a  majority  of  91.  Mr.  Balfour  in  that 
division  had  his  revenge  upon  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
and  the  supercilious  gentlemen  who  thought  they 
had  disposed  of  the  Bill  and  its  author  by 
making  game  of  both  when  it  was  first  introduced. 
Mr.  Sexton  made  a  clever  speech  against  it,  Mr, 
Chamberlain  displayed  his  unrivalled  persuasive 
ingenuity  in  its  defence,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  remark- 
able tour  de  force  demolished  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  special  pleading ;  but  after  Mr. 
Balfour  had  replied,  the  second  reading  was  voted 
by  an  unexpectedly  large  majority,  which,  however, 
<Hd  not  prevent  the  abandonment  of  the  Bill. 

The  question  of  Scottish  disestablishment  was  de- 
bated and  disposed  of,  so  far  as  this  Parliament  is 
concerned,  by  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Cameron's  motion  in 
favour  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  by  265 
to  209  votes.  Mr.  Balfour  insisted  that  it  would  be 
-criminal  to  disendow  the  Church  without  a  direct 
mandate  from  the  Scotch  people — by  which  he  appears 
to  mean  that  a  General  Election  must  be  taken  on  the 
■question  whether  or  not  a  sect  of  one-third  of  the 
Scottish  people  shall  for  ever  monopolize  the  endow- 
ments set  apart  for  the  religious  purposes  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  only  disestablishment  question 
that  is  ripe  for  settlement  at  the  coming  election  is 
that  of  the  Welsh  Church.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Welsh  will  vote  at  the  dissolution  as  if 
the  appeal  to  the  constituencies  were  a  referendum 
for  or  against  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in 
the  Principality.  Home  Rule  is  a  very  secondary 
•question  in  Wales.  The  real  issue  is  a  battle  royal 
between  Church  and  Chapel. 

For  Great  Britain,  outside  Wales,  the 
Rule!     Church  question  is  less  important.  Mr. 

Gladstone,  it  is  believed,  still  fondly  hugs 
the  belief  that  the  masses  are  palpitating  with  feverish 
eager ness  to  establish  Home  Rule.  He  is  alone  in  his 
belief.  There  may  be  a  quiet  resolution  to  try  Home 
Rule,  but  there  is  little  enthusiasm  about  it.  Three 
years  ago  there  was  unquestionably  a  very  fervid  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  Mr.  Dillon 
was  a  popular  hero ;  Mr.  William  O'Brien  a  popular 
martyr.  Ireland  was  groaning  und^  coercion,  and 
good  men  and  women,  who  happened  to  be  Liberals, 
^taught  themselves  to  believe  that  it  was  a  good  and 


righteous  thing  to  detest  Mr.  Balfour  and  to  describe 
him  as  the  incarnation  of  all  the  villainies.  To-day 
Mr.  Dillon  has  almost  effaced  himself.  Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
has  been  little  more  than  a  cypher  since  his  marriage. 
Mr.  Tim  Healy  has  been  first  tolerated  and  then  deposed . 
There  are  not  half-a-dozen  patriots  in  prison  under 
the  Coercion  Act,  and  in  place  of  the  tyrant  Balfour, 
there  is  at  the  Irish  Office  a  kind  of  superior  clerk, 
one  Mr.  Jackson.  The  change  from  Mr.  Balfour  to 
Mr.  Jackson  marks  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  popular  estimation  of  Home  Rule  in  1889  and  Home 
Rule  in  1892.  The  first  place  in  all  programmes  will 
of  course  be  given  to  Home  Rule.  That  is  a  necessary 
homage  to  the  test  question,  and  it  is,  besides,  inevitable, 
for  with  the  Ministerialists  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  really  holds  the  leading  place.  But  the  living 
interest  in  the  coming  election  centres  far  more  in 
social  questions  which  affect  thirty  million  Britons, 
than  in  the  political  question  which  affects  five  or  six 
million  Irish.  Englishmen  have,  to  say  the  truth, 
gone  stale  on  Home  Rule,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
freshen  up  until  they  have  something  more  definite  to 
discuss  than  the  mere  affirmation  of  the  abstract 
principle. 

Salisbury  SalisDUI7  nas  been  on  the  stump, 

on  the  Dut  he  nas  spoken  with  more  force  than 
Stump,  sagacity.  His  chief  contributions  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  electorate  were  two  suggestions, 
neither  of  which  was  serious.  The  first  was  that 
Ulster  would  rebel  if  Home  Rule  were  passed  ;  and 
the  second,  that  we  might  do  worse  than  retaliate  on 
foreign  tariffs  by  clapping  import  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  both  these  suggestions  if  they  were  put 
forward  reasonably.  But  they  are  both  shams. 
Lord  Salisbury,  said  the  Italians  long  ago,  is  a  lath 
painted  to  look  like  iron,  and  both  of  these  political 
specifics  bear  the  same  character.  They  are  painted  to 
look  like  war,  but  it  is  all  bluff,  and  very  hollow  bluff  at 
that.  There  is  no  doubt  much  force  in  the  argument 
that  you  cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  unless  you  have 
weapons  in  the  shape  of  import  duties  to  put  on  cr  to 
take  off,  but  it  is  child's  play  to  propose  retaliation  on 
principles  of  limited  liability.  War  is  not  made, 
whether  a  war  of  tariffs  or  a  war  of  campaigns,  on 
limited  liability  principles.  If  Lord  Salisbury  really 
meant  retaliation  he  would  not  limit  his  retort  to  the 
McKinley  tariff  to  a  trumpery  duty  on  a  few 
manufactures  of  luxury.  He  would,  if  he  meant 
business,  propose  an  import  duty  on  American  corn 
and  on  American  cotton.  He  says  that  this  is  im- 
possible.   If  so,  he  will  do  well  to  cease  talking  of 
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retaliation  or  a  war  of  tariffs  until  he  is  in  a  position 
to  make  war  all  round. 

u  The  bluff  about  Ulster  is  equally  idle. 
Ulster  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Ulster  are 
Fight?  Roman  Catholics.  The  majority  of-  the 
Members  for  Ulster  are  Home  Rulers,  and  there  is 
as  much  chance  of  Ulster  as  a  whole  taking  the 
field  against  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  as  there 
is  of  Mayo  revolting  against  Dublin.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  deny  that  Antrim  and  Down,  or  to 
put  it  differently,  that  Belfast  and  the  appurtenances 
thereof,  may  imitate  the  example  of  the  Parisians  of 
the  Commune,  and  rebel  against  the  authority  of  a 
Dublin  Parliament.  I  remember  having  an  interest- 
ing talk  with  the  late  Dr.  Hanna  in  his  vestry 
at  Belfast  some  four  or  five  years  ago  on  this 
very  subject.  I  said  to  him,  "  You  say  you  mean  to 
fight;  well  and  good.  Fight!  But  if  you  really 
mean  to  fight,  you  can  get  what  you  want  without 
bloodshed  if  you  will  take  steps  that  will  prove  you 
mean  what  you  say."  "  What  steps ? "  said  Dr.  Hanna. 
"  Delimit  your  frontier,  and  begin  to  enrol  your  army 
of  defence !  Until  you  do  these  things  we  shall  not 
believe  you  are  in  earnest.  If  you  delimit  your 
frontier  and  enrol  your  volunteers,  you  can  draw  your 
frontier  wherever  you  like,  but,  if  you  won't,  then  Mr. 
Parnell  will  draw  the  frontier  where  he  pleases,  and 
that  will  not  exclude  Belfast."  Dr.  Hanna  looked  grave 
for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said  :  "  No,  it  will  never 
come  to  that  I  don't  believe  Englishmen  will  ever 
desert  their  loyal  fellow-citizens  in  the  North  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  papist  majority.  But  if  it  should 
ever  come  to  pass  that  that  great  betrayal  was  con- 
summated, I  would  never  be  a  party  to  cutting  the 
North  off  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Protestants  are 
li vin g  all  over  the  land .  Never  would  I  consent  to  sever 
my  co-religionists  in  the  South  and  West,  from  the 
only  solid  security  that  would  then  be  left  for  their 
religion  and  their  liberty.  We  shall  hold  together  if 
the  worst  comes." 

Deeming  After  the  speculations  as  to  the  dissolu- 
and  tion,  the  topics  which  have  preoccupied 
Orme.  pUbHc  attention  have  been  the  hocussing 
of  Orme,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  horse,  which  was 
first  favourite  for  the  Derby,  and  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Deeming.  Racehorses  are  the  modern 
English  substitutes  for  the  dice  with  which  gamblers 
in  other  lands  have  won  or  lost  their  money,  and  the 
poisoning  of  Orme  was  merely  a  surreptitious  attempt 
to  load  the  dice.  The  case  of  Deeming  is  another 
and  much  more  serious  affair.  The  sensational  nature 
of  his  crimes  created  an  excitement  in  Melbourne 
which  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  conduce  to  a 


calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  case> 
urged  by  his  counsel,  and  even  in  Melbourne,  by  this- 
time,  there  is  probably  an  uneasy  conviction  that  the- 
man  was  more  or  less  a,  homicidal  lunatic.  His 
counsel's  plea  of  instinctive  and  hereditary  crimi- 
nality seems  to  have  been  only  too  well  justified  bjr 
the  facts,  and  in  a  more  scientific  age  the  hanging  of 
Deeming  may  become  the  stock  illustration  of  the 
judicial  crimes  of  an  unscientific  age.  All  that  can 
be  said,  however,  is  that  when  homicidal  lunacy  rises, 
to  a  certain  pitch  of  sensational  horror,  the  community 
itself  becomes  subject  to  a  temporary  spasm  of  homi- 
cidal frenzy  which  can  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood 
of  the  original  lunatic. 

Some  day  an  interesting  article  may  ba 

Horses  and  ^tten  on  horses  that  have  made  history. 
Rulers.    T  J 
Last  month  two  horses  came  very  near 

changing  the  course  of  events  in  two  Empires.  On 
May  27th,  as  Lord  Salisbury  was  driving  down 
St.  James's  Street,  one  of  the  carriage  horses  got  ite 
leg  over  the  traces,  and  thereby  upset  the  nervous, 
equilibrium  of  its  companion.  The  two  then  bolted 
down  the  street,  and  could  not  be  stopped  until  they 
upset  the  carriage  and  made  a  general  spill.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  lifted  out  of  the  overturned  vehicle, 
shaken,  but  uninjured.  His  hat,  however,  was 
smashed.  Had  it  been  his  head,  what  a  difference  it 
would  have  made  !  In  Germany,  the  young  Emperor's 
horses  have  run  away  with  him  once  more,  but  this 
time,  beyond  rushing  over  a  hedge  and  across 
a  field  —  they  only  afforded  the  Kaiser  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  "  customary 
coolness " — the  episode  had  no  result.  Had  the 
runaway  team  broken  the  Emperor's  neck,  what  a 
prospect  there  would  have  been  before  Germany  and 
Europe  !  The  heir  to  the  German  throne  is  a  child 
of  ten,  who  but  the  other  day  received  his  first  com- 
mission in  the  German  army.  There  would  have 
been  a  Regency,  with  all  its  complications.  All  the 
insurance  companies  in  combined  syndicate  could  not 
cover  the  risk  which  the  peace  of  Europe  runs  in  the 
death  either  of  the  Kaiser  or  the  Tzar.  Fortunately, 
they  are  the  only  two  living  men  whose  personality 
is  of  such  uninsurable  value  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world. 

The  Emperor  has  been  making  a  tour  in. 
Bismarck.  West  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  visiting 

Stettin  and  Dantzig,  and  making  speeches 
which  Europe  could  hear  without  a  shock  to  the 
super-sensitive  nerves.  The  Education  Bill  has  been 
finally  dropped,  in  deference  to  the  vehement 
opposition  which  it  excited,  and  Wilhelm  Imperator 
Rex  has  telegraphed  his  congratulations  to  Count 
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Herbert  Bismarck  on  his  betrothal  to  Countess 
Margaret  Hoyo6,  who,  although  not  the  first  love,  will 
be  the  first  wife  of  the  heir  to  the  Bismarck  dynasty. 
This  incident  has  set  tongues  wagging  as  to  the 
chances  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  old  Chan- 
cellor and  the  young  Emperor.  Bismarck  himself  has 
been  making  a  speech  in  which  he  told  the  Dresden 
Singing  Club  that  the  latent  fire  of  German  unity  was 
kept  alive  by  German  science,  German  poetry,  and 
last  not  least,  German  song.  The  Singing  Club  played 
thus  an  important  part  in  fostering  national  unity, 
for  German  music  was  always  free  from  the  particularist 
taint.  His  Hamburg  organ  has  excited  the  wrath  of 
the  official  press  by  declaring  that  Italy's  adhesion  to 
the  Triple  Alliance  was  dependent  upon  England's 
influence  and  our  implied  promise  to  protect  her 
•coasts  with  our  fleet,  and  that  the  chief  object  of 
German  diplomacy  must  be  to  promote  an  under- 
standing with  Russia,  and  to  secure  the  hearty  alliance 
of  Italy  against  the  inevitable  war  with  France.  In 
^  conversation  published  in  the  Speaker,  Bismarck 
declared  that  Germany  would  never  strike  the  first 
blow :  the  attack  will  have  to  come  from  France.  He 
declared  that  if  Russia  were  at  Constantinople  it 
possibly  would  be  "a  real  relief  to  our  eastern  frontier," 
^nd  that  England  being  in  Egypt  should  stay  there. 
*'  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  conveniences,  but  the  Suez 
Canal  is  a  necessity." 

Such  a  remark  from  such  a  man  naturally 
Egypt,  makes  us  reflect  as  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  Liberal  victory  at  the 
polls  on  the  future  of  the  Nile  Valley.  There  are 
«ome  who  imagine,  from  various  ill-considered  utter- 
ances, that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  reoccupies  Downing 
Street  England  will  evacuate  Egypt.  England  will 
commit  no  such  crime.  The  English  occupation  is 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  handiwork.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 
who  has  been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  recognition  of 
his  manifold  services  #at  Cairo,  is  an  old  "Whig  diplo- 
matist, and  the  redemption  of  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  from  hideous  misrule  and  oppression  is  the 
one  bit  of  work  abroad  upon  which  the  Liberal  party 
can  honestly  pride  itself.  As  it  has  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  carnage  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  and  the  Soudan,  it  simply  dare  not 
mnction  so  great  a  betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust  as 
ivould  be  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  before  our  work  was 
-accomplished,  and  before  a  free,  just,  and  strong 
native  government  was  established  so  solidly  as  to  be 
in  no  danger  of  collapse  when  the  last  redcoat  em- 
barked at  Alexandria.  Lord  Rosebery  will  be  at 
"the  Foreign  Office,  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
X<abouchere  will  have  to  hold  their  tongues.    So  far 


as  our  imperial  interests  are  concerned  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  there  are  few  well-informed 
Liberals — even  on  the  front  Opposition  Bench — who 
would  not  admit  in  their  candid  moments  that  a 
change  of  Ministry  would  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 
But  although  that  is  admitted,  it  is  absurd  to  assume 
that  it  will  be  so  much  worse  as  to  entail  a  scuttle 
policy  in  Egypt.  November  is  not  so  bright  as 
June,  but  even  in  November  the  sun  is  still  in  the 
sky. 

The  Empire  *n  801116  *ew  Dut  ^portant  matters,  the 
and  the    Liberals  have  an  opportunity  of  improv- 

Post-Offlce.  UDOn  their  predecessors.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage.  The 
establishment  of  twopenny-halfpenny  postage  was 
one  of  those  twopenny-halfpenny  reforms  which  from 
time  to  time  recall  the  bitter  saying  that  some  states- 
men have  the  souls  of  pedlars.  Even  a  pedlar,  however, 
might  have  appreciated  the  political  significance  of 
making  the  penny  post  universal  throughout  the 
Queen's  dominions.  Sir  James  Fergusson  as  yet  has 
hardly  mastered  the  business  of  the  Postmastership, 
and  his  reply  to  the  deputation  of  newspaper  pro- 
prietors last  month  was  worthy  of  a  weak  but 
amiable  old  lady,  compelled  to  say  civil  things  about 
a  subject  she  did  not  quite  understand.  It  was  not 
quite  clear  from  his  reply  whether  the  Postmaster 
regarded  an  increase  of  business  as  a  disaster  or 
an  advantage,  and  he  did  not  even  attempt  to 
defend  the  absurdity  of  carrying  a  pound  weight  of 
printed  matter  from  London  to  John  o'  Groats  for  a 
halfpenny,  while  charging  twopence  halfpenny  for 
carrying  little  more  than  half  a  pound  from  the 
Strand  to  Westminster — merely  because  the  lighter 
periodical  is  published  at  longer  intervals  than  the 
heavier.  Publish  a  newspaper  every  week,  and  it  will 
be  carried  anywhere  within  the  United  Kingdom  for  a 
halfpenny,  even  if ,  as  in  some  cases,  it  weighs  a  pound. 
But  for  a  monthly  publication  of  a  pound  weight  he 
charges  fourpence.  Weeklies,  even  if  they  weigh  a 
pound,  are  carried  by  the  Post-Office  at  less  than  £5 
per  ton,  while  monthlies  of  the  same  weight  pay  £37 
per  ton.  There  is  only  one  clear  way  out  of  these 
absurdities,  and  that  is  to  define  every  periodical  as  a 
newspaper,  and  to  carry  all  periodical  publications  at 
the  newspaper  rate. 

Representatives  from  two  of  our  colonies 

Queensland  have  visited  London  last  month  with 
Separatists. 

very  different  petitions.  Deputations 
for  and  against  the  demand  that  the  elected 
representatives  of  40,000  whites  in  Natal  should 
practically  be  invested  with  sovereign  power  over 
the  600,000  blacks  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  have 
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settled,  have  put  their  views  before  the  Colonial 
Office,  but  they  have  obtained  a  scant  hearing  from 
the  British  public,  while  opinion  seems  to  be  too 
evenly  balanced  in  Natal  to  justify  the  Home 
Government  in  re-opening  the  question.  The  other 
deputation  came  from  the  strong  and  active  party 
which  seeks  to  split  up  Queensland  in  three  separate 
colonies.  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  deputed  by 
the  Central  Queensland  League,  pleaded  their  cause 
before  Lord  Knutsford.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
gave  them  cold  comfort.  He  preferred  to  see 
Queensland  dealt  with  on  Home  Rule  or  Canadian 
principles  rather  than  on  those  of  the  Separatists.  He 
postponed  any  decision  until  it  was  seen  whether  the 
present  Queensland  Parliament  could  come  to  some 


ment  and  in  the  Press,  but  the  Home  Government 
will  not  interfere.  The  regulations  under  which 
blackbirding  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  future  are 
far  from  satisfying  those  who  know  the  hideous  abuses- 
which  prevailed  under  similar  regulations  in  the* 
past.  Instead  of  licensing  private  labour  vessels,  and 
putting  on  board  a  sixth-rate  labour  agent,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  whole  traffic 
had  been  directly  undertaken  by  the  Government. 
As  Bergen  and  Gothenburg  have  recognised  that  the 
supply  of  alcohol  is  too  dangerous  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  private  traders,  so  Queensland,  if  it  must 
have  Kanakas,  should  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
recruiting  them  as  a  branch  of  the  public  service, 
which  can  only  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  Government 
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arrangement  by  which  the  huge  colony  could  be 
supplied  with  what  may  be  called  three  provincial 
legislatures  within  one  indivisible  Queensland.  So 
the  matter  stands  over — for  a  time. 

Is  "  Black-  Tta  real  difficulty  in  Queensland  is,  first, 
blpdinff"    the  climate,  which  is  tropical ;  secondly, 

Justifiable?  jtg  area^  wj1jcj1  ^  aimost  continental, 

l>eing  three  times  the  size  of  France ;  and,  thirdly, 
its  population,  which  is  far  below  the  population 
of  Glasgow.  Nothing  can  mend  its  climate,  and  it  is 
this  fact  which  has  driven  Sir  S.  Griffiths  reluctantly 
to  acquiesce  in  the  revival  of  the  importation  of 
South  Sea  Islanders.  "  This  restoration  of  the  slave 
trade  under  the  British  flag,"  as  the  French  journalists 
spitefully  describe  it,  has  excited  much  indignation  in 
Exeter  Hall.    Protests  have  been  made  in  Parlia- 


department,  none  of  whose  members  would  have  any 
personal  interest  in  evading  or  straining  the  law. 

Village  ^ucn  more  satisfactory  than  the  decision. 
Settlements  of  the  Northern  Colony  to  resort  to 
in  Victoria.  « blackbirding"  in  order  to  secure 
labourers  for  its  sugar  plantations  is  the  Ministerial 
programme  laid  before  the  fifteenth  Victorian  Par- 
liament, which  was  opened  on  May  11th.  The- 
Victorian  Administration  proposes  to  grapple  boldly 
with  one  of  the  most  pressing  social  problems  of  our 
time.  It  will  introduce  a  Bill  to  prevent  strikes  and 
lock-outs  by  establishing  Courts  of  Conciliation  for 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  and  it  will  legislate 
for  the  establishment  of  village  settlements.  The- 
provisions  of  the  latter  Bill  are  very  interesting,  and 
as  the  Victorian  example  is  likely  to  be  followed 
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nearer  home,  the  following  Times  summary  of  its 
provisions  will  be  of  general  interest : — 

The  Government  will  not  only  utilise  the  State  terri- 
~tory,  but  will  purchase  land  in  suitable  situations  from 
private  owners,  the  purchase  money  being  paid  in 
Government  bonds.  The  Government  expect  to  set  at  a 
reasonable  rate  such  land  as  they  may  have  to  ouy,  as 
they  calculate  that  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  competi- 
tion amongst  landowners  anxious  to  sell  their  property. 
The  areas  allotted  to  each  settler  will  be  of  small  extent, 
and  a  house  will  be  placed  on  each  at  the  Government 
-expense,  the  preference  being  given  to  married  men  in  the 
selection  of  tne  settlers.  The  latter  will  pay  interest  on 
-the  price  of  the  land  and  buildings  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
oent.  for  thirty  years,  and  as  the  Treasury  bonds  are  to 


From  a  photograph  by  the]  {London  Stereoscopic  Company. 
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rhave  a  currency  of  thirty-three  years  the  money  will  be 
returned  before  the  debt  is  redeemed,  the  State  being  a 
slight  gainer  in  the  matter  of  interest. 

Before  the  twentieth  century  has  dawned,  it  will 
be  universally  recognised  that  the  task  of  getting  the 
people  planted  out  upon  the  land  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  modern  statesman. 

In  this  country  the  fact  is  but  dimly  per- 
wanted  for  ce^ve<^-  The  Small  Holdings  Act  is  an  illus- 
the  Farm   tration  that  light  is  breaking  through  the 
Colony'     dense  darkness  that  prevailed  a  short  time 
Ago,but  the  most  promising  symptom  is  the  farm  colony 
-which  the  Salvation  Army  has  established  atHadleigh. 


The  experiment  of  applying  the  surplus  labour  of 
our  great  cities  to  use  the  refuse  of  civilization  in 
restoring  fertility  to  the  land,  has  never  been  under- 
taken with  more  hearty  resolve  to  do  the  best 
that  can  be  done  or  with  better  prospects  of 
success.  Before  the  new  Parliament  is  dissolved 
similar  colonies  should  be  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  every  large  town.  The  Hadleigh  colony  is 
the  germ  of  a  great  transformation.  All  who  inspect 
it  return  delighted,  and  it  will  be  a  great  national 
scandal  if  so  promising  an  experiment  is  starved  for 
want  of  the  funds  with  which  alone  it  can  be 
established  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  appeal 
which  has  been  signed  by  men  of  the  most  diverse 
political  and  religious  views  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
bring  in  promptly  the  necessary  £25,000.  If  five 
thousand  persons  or  congregations  would  under- 
take to  contribute  £5  per  annum  for  the  next  five 
years  a  great  difficulty  would  be  cleared  out  of 
the  way.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  social  regeneration. 
But  when  a  brave  attempt  is  made  to  bring  it  about, 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  trouble  in  securing  the 
necessary  financial  support. 

It  is  true  that  the  claims  for  subscriptions 
Wasted.    Bre  i11  numerable,  but  every  week  wills 

are  proved  which  show  that  enormous 
fortunes  are  being  accumulated  by  men  every  one  of 
whom  ought  to  regard  himself  as  a  steward  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  his  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  But  it  is  not  only  millionaires 
who  forget  this.  The  working  classes,  if  they  cared  to 
do  it,  could  raise  all  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  own  condition.  In  Durham,  this 
year,  the  miners,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  sacrificed 
three  millions  sterling  of  their  own  and  other  people's 
in  a  trade  dispute  which  might  have  been  settled 
without  the  loss  of  a  day's  work  if  the  counsels  which 
Bishop  Westcott  is  now  urging  at  the  eleventh  hour 
had  been  urged  and  listened  to  at  the  first. 

„    .   The  island  of  Mauritius  has  been  visited 

Tne  Hum-  . 
cane  in     by  a  hurricane  which,  on  April  29th, 

Mauritius.  blew  down  one-third  of  the  capital,  Port 
Louis,  killed  1,200  people,  and  destroyed  one 
half  the  sugar  crop.  The  velocity  of  the  wind 
is  said  to  have  been  120  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
Royal  College,  together  with  twenty-four  churches 
and  chapels,  went  down  before  it  as  if  they  had  been 
castles  of  cards.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  issued  an 
appeal  for  help,  which  shows  the  advantage  of  sensa- 
tion. He  would  do  nothing  for  the  Cleveland  iron- 
workers, who  are  starving  because  of  the  Durham 
strike,  whereas  one-half  the  suffering,  if  accompanied 
by  some  picturesque  or  gruesome  sensation,  would 
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have  led  to  a  Mansion  House  fund  being  opened  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Great  is  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, even  with  Lord  Mayors  ! 

In  Belgium  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
The  Revision         . «  .        ,     ,  , 
of  the     something  closely  resembling  universal 

Belgian  suffrage,  with  proportional  representation 
and  the  Referendum,  the  latter  to  be 
applied  at  the  initiative  of  the  King  both  to  Bills 
passed  and  Bills  proposed,  if  in  the  King's  opinion 
they  are  serious  enough  to  justify  a  plebiscite. 
Before  these  changes  or  any  of  them  can  be  engrafted 
on  the  constitution,  a  special  General  Election  of  an 
entirely  new  Legislature  is  necessary.  The  two 
Chambers  then  meet  together  as  a  constituent 
assembly,  which,  however,  can  only  revise  the  consti- 
tution if  there  is  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  favour 
of  the  change.  Such  a  drastic  block  upon  precipitate 
change  would  make  even  a  Conservative  Englishman 
stand  aghast.  Next  century,  when  things  have 
settled  down  somewhat,  wemay  expect  to  see  similar 
safeguards  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  our 
federal  ised  Empire. 

The  New  ^^nor  Budini,  who  was  believed  to  have 
Ministry  In  a  working  majority  of  twenty-five  in  the 
Italy.  Italian  Chamber,  was  rudely  undeceived 
on  May  5th,  when  his  statement  of  his  financial  pro- 
gramme was  immediately  followed  by  a  rejection  of  a 
vote  of  confidence  by  193  to  185.  Signor  Giolitti,  who 
led  the  attack,  and  who  has  been  installed  as  Prime 
Minister  in  the  place  of  Signor  Rudini,  will  not  find  it  a 
bed  of  roses.  He  will  not  alter  the  vote  for  the  War 
Department  as  fixed  by  his  predecessor.  He  remains 
faithful  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  How 
he  was  to  choke  the  deficit,  which  came  to  nearly  two 
millions  even  after  Budini's  proposed  economies  on 
one  hand  and  his  match  tax  on  the  other,  remained 
an  unsolved  problem  On  the  27th,  Signor  Giolitti 
tendered  his  resignation,  but  nothing  has  yet  been 
definitely  settled. 

The  Greek  elections,  which  resulted  in 
Sections^  tne  return  °*  TricoupLs  to  power 
with  a  triumphant  majority  ever  M. 
Delyannis,  illustrate  the  survival  of  the  power  of  the 
kingship  even  in  the  most  modern  States.  As  the 
King  of  Belgium  is  to  be  allowed  the  initiative  in  the 
use  of  the  Referendum,  so  the  King  of  the  Hellenes 
resumed  his  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  a  ministry 
notwithstanding  its  command  of  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber.  M.  Delyannis  was  somewhat  of  a  spread- 
eagle  sort  of  Minister,  with  ungoverned  aspirations 
after  the  realisation  of  the  great  Greek  dream,  and 
with  no  adequate  conception  of  the  duty  of  paying 
his  way.    The  electors  approved  the  action  of  the 


King,  and  returned  M.  Tricoupis  to  office  by  a  decisive 
majority.  Never  was  there  a  more  complete  revolu- 
tion. In  the  old  Chamber  M.  Delyannis  had  a 
majority.  In  the  new  Chamber  he  has  only  seven 
supporters,  while  M.  Tricoupis  has  170,  leaving  thirty 
undistributed  or  doubtful. 
The  End  *n  ^rance  there  has  been  no  sensational 
of  the  event.  Two  very  significant  straws,  how- 
Monarchy  ever*  s^ow  tne  way  w*n(l  k  blowing  in 
two  opposite  quarters.  M.  de  Mun,  the 
Bayard  of  the  French  Royalist  party,  has  laid  down  his 
arms.  He  was  a  Catholic  first  and  a  Royalist  afterwards, 
and  the  Pope  having  ordered  that  the  Republic  is  to 
be  accepted,  M.  de  Mun  accepts  it  accordingly.  M.de 
Mun'a  submission  is  equivalent  to  a  formal  registrar's 
certificate  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. On  the  other  hand,  the  successes  of  the  Repub- 
licans at  the  communal  elections  is  very  notable.  They 
have  gained  a  majority  in  2,586  councils,  making 
their  total  21,000,  against  11,000  Reactionaries.  The 
Socialists  have  their  share  in  this  victory.  In  twenty- 
six  towns  they  claim  to  have  returned  majorities 
which  give  them  the  control  of  the  whole  council. 
Altogether  635  Socialists  are  said  to  have  been  elected. 
It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  attempt  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this  electoral  victory  Socialism  is 
such  an  indeterminate  word  that  it  can  only  be 
interpreted  when  Socialists  put  it  in  practice. 

London  "^°r^  ^oseDei7  k  retiring  from  the  chair- 
County    manship  of  the  London  County  Council, 

Council  as  he  is  likely  to  be  wanted  at  the  Foreign 
and  Fair  -    ,  ,    .  .  *i 

Wages.    Otnce  of  the  new  administration.  Mr. 

John  Hutton  will  succeed  him  in  the 
chair,  while  Mr.  Alderman  Hoare,  an  ex-Moderate, 
will  take  the  deputy  chair,  which  this  arrange- 
ment will  vacate.    The  Council  have  refused  to 
constitute  a  cabinet  for  the  management  of  its 
business,  preferring  to  strengthen  slightly  the  General 
Purposes  Committee.     It   debated  at  length,  and 
ultimately  carried,  Mr.  John  Burns's  resolution  as 
amended  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  which  declares  that 
all  contractors  are  to  be  compelled  to  sign  a  declaration 
that  they  pay  the  trade  union  rate  of  wages,  and 
observe  the  hours  of  labour  and  conditions  recognised 
by  c/.i  trades  unions  in  the  place  or  places  where 
the  contract  is  cz  \  ?  executed.    Mr.  Burns  wanted  to 
enforce  London  trades  union  rates,  but  in  this  he  was 
defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  who  carried  his 
amendment  by  sixty  to  fifty.    In  this  connection, 
note  that  Mr/  W.  Mather,  a  Lancashire  ironmaster, 
has  proposed  to  leave  the  whole  regulation  of  hoais 
of  labour  to  the  local  trades  unions,  the  employer 
merely  being  allowed  a  right  to  make  representation?, 
but  not  to  vote  on  a  question  on  which,  in  many 
phases,  he  must  be  better  informed  than  any  of  his 
workmen. 
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DIARY  FOR  MAY- 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

April  *9  Hurricane  in  the  Mauritius  Twelve 
hundred  pet  sons  killed. 

Alay  1.  May-day  Labour  demonstration  in  Hyr'e 
Park.  A  resolution  in  favour  01  a  If  gal 
tight  hours'  working  day  pasted. 
May-day  celebrations  abroad,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  passed  off  very  peacefully. 

2.  Trial  of  the  murderer  Deemieg  concluded 
at  Melbourne.  The  prisoner  found  g  uilty 
and  sentenced  to  death. 

-3.  In  the  London  County  Council  a  resolution 
was  passed,  by  73  votes  to  21.  to  present  a 
petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
praying  that  steps  should  be  taken  for 
enabling  women  to  be  elected  to,  and  to 
serve  on.  County  Councils. 

4.  Re-opening  of  tbe  Italian  Parliament. 
Statement  by  the  Marquis  di  Budini  on 
the  present  financial  situation. 

$.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Wo- 
men's Temperance  L  ague  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  was  adopted  ask- 
ing for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  drink 
to  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  Italian  Ministry  defeated  on  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  regard  to  the  Premier's 
financial  proposals. 
Railway  disaster  in  America.  Seven  killed 
and  many  injured. 

4.  Resignation  of  the  Italian  Ministry  an- 
nounced. 

A  deputation  from  Queensland  waited  on 
Lord  Knutsford  to  urge  tbat  tbe  colony 
should  be  separated  Into  three  divisions. 
Lord  Knutsford  replied  that  the  question 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  tbe  consideration  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 
At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Messrs. 
D.  J.  Nicol  and  C.  W.  Mowbray  were 
indicted  for  having  in  the  Common- 
weal encouraged  persons  unknown  to 
murder  the  Hmne  Secretary,  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins,  and  Police-Inspector  Melville. 
Nicol  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  bard  labour,  Mowbray 
being  discharged. 

7.  The  Vienna  Musical  and  Dramatic  Exhibi- 
tion opened. 

6.  Dr.  Vaughan  enthroned  at  the  Pro- 
Cathedral,  Kensington,  as  successor  of 
Cardloal  Manning  in  the  office  of  Roman 
Catnolic  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

9.  Fire  at  Scott's  supper  rooms,  Haymarket. 
Four  killed. 

10.  Merdjan  and  Christo,  the  two  men  charged 

with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Vulkovitch,  the 
Bulgarian  Agent,  were  found  guilty  at 
C  instantinople,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

11.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  received  a 

de  put  it  ion  from  the  workmen's  associa- 
tions who  are  agitating  for  a  legal  e'ght 
hours'  working  day.  Lord  Salisbury  s*id 
the  object  was  estimable,  but  the  matUr 
r.  quired  further  discussion. 

Deoutation  to  Mr.  Bilfour  to  ask  for 
Government  assistance  for  the  Scotch 
crofters.  Mr.  Balfour  promised  the  aid 
of  the  Government. 

Mining  disaster  in  Amerioi.  Forty-eight 
men  killed.  _  . 

Foimatton  of  the  new  Itallm  Ministry 
with  Slgnor  Giolitti  as  Premier. 
13.  Tbe  London  School  Board  decided  to  open  a 
day  Industrial  school.  * 

Opening  of  the  Victorian  Parliament  by 
Lord  Hopstoun. 

Sir  Henry  Norman,  Governor  of  Queens- 
land, gave  the  Royal  absent  to  the  Bill 
for  renewing  the  Importation  of  Kanaka 
labour  for  employment  on  the  sugar 
plantations. 

The  Hon.  P.  G.  Nugent  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
for  assaulting  a  young  lady  in  a  railway 
carriage. 

15.  A  mass  meeting  of  railway  men  held  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  a  resolution  passed  de- 
manding increased  wages  and  shorter 
hoars  of  work. 


15.  Railway  collisinn  in  Ohio.   Five  killed  and 

many  injured. 

16.  Results  of  the  Greek  elections  announced. 

A  strong  majority  in  favour  of  M.  Tri- 
coupls. 

17.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Women's  Liberal 

Federation,  Lady  Carlisle  moved  a  resolu- 
tion instructing  tbe  executive  committee 
to  promote  the  Parliamentary  enfran- 
chisement of  women— married,  single  or 
widowed,  who  possessed  the  legal  qualifi- 
cation entitling  men  to  vote,  but  not 
making  it  a  test  question  at  the  next 
General  Election.  The  resolution  was 
carried  with  only  twelve  dissentients. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  Peace  Society. 

19.  Disastrous  floods  in  America.  Many  lives 

lost. 

20.  Explosion  in  a  dynamite  factory  near  Bilbao. 

Eight  persons  killed. 
The  village  of  Handlev,  in  Dorset,  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

21.  New  Labour  Exchange  opened  at  Paris. 
Defeat  of  the  Jebus  in  the  West  of  A*ric%, 

and  Jehu  Ode  taken.  Four  soldiers  ki  led 
and  forty-two  wounded. 

Wreck  of  tbe  Brazilian  ironclad  S^Hmoes. 
One  hunJredand  twenty  five  lives  lost. 

Visit  of  M.P.'s  to  the  Portsmouth  Arsenal. 
23.  The  murderer  Deeming  hanged  at  Mel- 
bourne. 

21.  The  t  itle»,  Duke  of  York,  Earl  of  Invenr  ss. 
and  Baron  Kiilarney,  conferred  on  Prince 
George  of  Wales. 

25.  Earl  Spencer  installed  at  Manchester  Town 

Hall  as  Chancellor  of  the  V>ctoria  Uni- 
versity. 

Sigoor  Giolitti  laid  before  tbe  Ira'ian 
Chamber  the  programme  of  his  Ministry. 
Reforms  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
including  the  military  expenditure,  pro- 
mised. 

26.  The  golden  wedding  of  the   King  and 

Queen  of  Denmark  celebrated  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  Postmtster-General  received  a  deputa- 
tion introduced  by  Mr.  Hennlker  Heaton, 
M.P.,  and  representing  nearly  500  news- 
paper proprietors  and  managers.  They 
dwelt  upon  grievances  in  relation  to  the 
postal  restrictions  upon  fortnightly  and. 
monthly  journals.  Sir  James  Fergutson 
promised  to  give  the  matter  careful 
consideration. 

27.  Signor  Giolitti  announced  in  the  Italian 

Chamber  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
tendered  their  resignations  to  the  King, 
who  had  refused  to  accept  them. 

In  the  London  County  Council  it  was  agreed 
"  That  all  contractors  be  compelled  to  sign 
a  declaration  that  they  pay  tbe  trade 
union  rates  of  wsges  and  observe  the 
hou's  of  Ubour  and  c  editions  recognised 
by  the  t«mde  unions." 

Railway  collision  near  Birmingham.  Two 
killeo  and  sever*!  injur* d. 

Recomt ruction  of  tbe  Portuguese  Cabinet. 
c0.  Bxpl  »slon  at  the  Corb*il  Mills,  Paris.  Four 
killed  and  many  wounded. 

BT- ELECTIONS. 
April  30.  Essex  (Chelmsford  Division). 
Mr.  Thomas  Usborne  (C)  returned  unopposed. 


In  1885: 


(C)  4.321 
(L)  3,079 


Con.  Majority  1.242 
May  11.  Hackney  (North). 
Mr.  W.  R.  Bou«fieM  (C) 
Mr.  T.  A.  Meates  (GL) 


In  1888 : 
Mr.  T.  Beadel  (C) 
returned  unop- 
posed. 


In  1885: 


(0)  3.327 
(L)  2,911 

Con.  Majority  416 


Con.  Majority 
In  1886  : 


4  460 
3,491 


(C)  3,326 
(L)  1,839 


Con.  Majority  1.487 


NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

May  1.  Mr.  T.  Healy,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  Irish 
Parties. 

2.  Earl  Spencer,  at  Gravesend,  on  the  Disto- 

rtion. 

I  he  Bishop  of  London,  at  the  National 

Temperance  League,  on  the  Progress  of 

Temperance. 
Mr.  Hennlker  Heaton,  at  the  Manchester 

Chamb  r  of  Commerce,  on  Ocean  Pent  y 

Postage. 

Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  at  the  Medical 
8oclety  of  London,  on  Sex  in  Education. 

3.  Sir  W.  Harcaurt,  at  a  Conference  of  the 

National   Liberal    Federation,   on  the 

General  Election. 
Dr.  R.  S pence  Watson  on  the  Work  of  the 

Liberation  Society. 
Hon.  Bernard  Coferidge,  at  Sheffield,  on 

the  Control  of  the  Irisn  Police. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  at  Hornsey,  on  the 

Liberal  Party  and  the  General  Elect  ten. 

4.  Mr.  John  Morley.  at  the  National  Literal 

Club,  on  the  Prospects  of  tbe  Liberals  at 

tbe  General  Election. 
Mr.  Walter  Long,  at  Marlborough,  on  Sir 

William  Haroourt's  Speech. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Bermondsey,  on  the 

General  Election. 

6.  Lord  Salisbury,  at  the  Covent  Garden 

Theatre,  on  the  Primrose  League  and 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  at  Derby,  on  Ulster  and 
Home  Rule. 

7.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Manchester,  on  the  Work  of 

the  Present  Administration  in  Ireland. 
Sir  John  Gorst,  at  Carnarvon,  on  Labour 
Disputes. 

Mr.  Walter  Long,  at  Lyttleton,  on  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland. 
9.  Mr.  Asqulth,  at  Hempstead,  on  tbe  Politi- 
cal Situation, 

Sir  Graham  Berry,  at  Melbourne,  cn  the 
Financial  Situation  of  Victoria. 

Mr.  J.  Low t her,  at  Ramsgate,  on  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland. 

10.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  at  Bristol,  on  Lord 

Salisbury's  Speech  about  Ulster. 
Mr.  Curzoo.  at  Brighton,  on  India. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Shoreditch,  on 

the  Political  Situation.  \ 

11.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  the  Woman's 

Liberal  Unionist  Association,  on  the  Libe- 
ral Party  and  the  General  Election. 
Mr.  Labouchere,  at  Brigg,  on  the  Lltxrjl 
Policy. 

Lord  G.  Hamilton,  at  Baling,  on  the  Navy. 

etc. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  at  Cannon  Street,  on 

the  Colonies. 
Mr.  Matthews,  at  Worcester,  on  the  Liberal 

Policy. 

Mr.  Jackson,  at  Leeds,  on  Ireland. 

Sir  James  Fergnsson,  at  Maidenhead,  on  the 

Wo'k  of  the  Government. 
E  rl  Spencer,  at  B*nbnry.  on  Irish  Poller. 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  at  East  Be.  Pancras,  on  the 

Political  Situation. 

12.  Lord  Rosebery ,  at  Edinburgh ,  on  1  he  Liberal 

Pa'ty  and  Social  Question*. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Co  wee.  at  the  United  S«'vice  In- 
stitution, on  Torpedo  Boats  in  War. 

Mr.  J.  Lowther,  at  Margate,  on  Ireland. 

13.  Toe  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  Naval  Exhibi- 

tion. 

Lord  Rosebery,  at  Glasgow,  on  Social  Legis- 
lation. 

Tbe  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Earl  Gadogan,  at 
Prince's  Hall, on  the  Primrose  League. 

Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  at  Cork,  on  tbe  Irish 
Parties. 

14.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund 

Dinner,  on  Politics  and  the  Press. 

Sir  R.  Temp'e,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
on  the  Primr  «e  League. 

Sir  Walter  Foster,  at  Hean?r,  on  the  Derby- 
shire Miner*'  Association. 
16.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pr  ece.at  tbe  Royal  In«titnte  of 
British  A'^^c^,^^e|^ctric  Ligbt. 
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17.  Mr.  Labouchere,  at  Bly,  on  the  Liberal  and 

Tory  Patties. 
Sir  John  Gorst  at  St.  Albans,  on  Thrift. 
Lord  Brastey,  at  Birkenhead,  on  Home  Bale 

for  Ireland. 
Mr.  John  Burns,  at  Batteraea,  on  the  General 

Election. 

18.  Lord  Salisbury,  at  Hastings,  cn  Protection 

and  Trade. 

B*rl  Spencer,  at  Richmond,  on  the  General 
Election. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  at  the  Constitutional 
Club,  on  tbe  Political  Situation. 

Sir  Henrv  James,  at  Cardiff,  on  Ulster. 

Lord  G.  Hamilton,  at  Acton,  on  the  Political 
Situation. 

18.  Sir  Charle*  Russell,  at  Wes*.  Southwark,  on 

Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  for  London. 
Viscount  Cfojs,  at  Salford,  on  Home  Rule 

and  the  General  Election. 
Mr.  Oampbell-Bannermann,  at  Maidstone, 

on  the  Labour  Party. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  at  the  Constitutional 

Club,  on  tbe  Political  Situa  .ion. 

20.  Lord  Knutsford,  at  Kilburn,  on  the  Govern- 

ment. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  at  Poplar,  on  the  Land 

Question. 

Sir  Lyon  Plavfair,  at  Leeds,  on  Retaliation. 
Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie,  at  Liverpool,  on  the 
Future  of  Morocco. 

21.  Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Huddersfield,  on  the 

Political  Situation. 

22.  Mr.  John  Burns,  at  Black  heath,  on  Govern- 

ment Employees. 

23.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Westminster,  on 

Home  Rule. 

Sir  M.  B.  Grant  Duff,  at  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  on  the  Work  of  the  Society 
fur  the  Past  Year. 

Mr.  Campbell-Banner  man,  at  Kings  wood, 
on  Ulster  and  Home  Rule. 

25.  Mr.  Cbaplin,  at  Birmingham,  on  the  General 

Election. 

Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  at  Nottingham,  on  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  etc. 

26.  Lord  Rosebery,  at  Birmingham,  on  Mr. 

Chamberlain,  etc. 
Earl  Spencer,  at  Manchester,  on  the  Victoria 
University. 

27.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Glasgow,  on 

the  Coming  D  ssolution. 
Mr.  Labouchere,  at  Chelmsford,  on  the 
General  Election. 

28.  Mr.  Chaplin,  at  St.  Albans,  on  the  Work  of 

the  Government. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt.  at  Braintree,  on  Ulster 

and  the  General  Election. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 

Wales. 

Mr.  Jackson,  at  Leeds,  on  Free  Education. 
30.  Lord  Ashbourne,  at  Lynn,  on  the  Disso- 
lution. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

May  2.  Re-assembling  of  the  House  of  Lords 

after  the  Easter  Recess. 
12.  The  Commons  amendments  to  the  Short 

Titles  Bill  agreed  to. 
16.  Water  Companies  (Regulation  of  Powers) 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

19.  The  Elementary  Education   (Blind  and 

Deaf)  Bill  and  the  Comptnies  (Certificate 
of  Incorporation)  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

20.  Water  Companies  (Regulation  of  Powers) 

Bill  passed  through  committee. 
27.  Lord  Dunraven  moved  for  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  with  reference  to  preferentlil 
trade  with  the  Unittd  Kingdom,  and 
advocated  a  By* tern  of  reciprocity.  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  disclaimed  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  policy  of  Protection. 
Tbe  Small  Holding*  Bill  was  read  a  first 
time. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
May  2.  Discussion  on  the  Educition  and  Local 

Taxation  Relief  (Scoll-nd)  Bill. 
;  3.  Further  discussion  in  Committee  on  the 

Scotch  Equivalent  Grant. 
£  4.  The  Second  Heading  of  the  Local  Authorities 

(Purchase  of  Land)  Bill  moved  by  Mr. 

Haldane,  and  defeated  by  223  votes  to  148. 


The  Debate  was  Interrupted  by  Mr.  Cuning- 
hame  Graham,  who  was  named  by  the 
Speaker  and  suspended  from  the  servic  * 
of  the  House. 

5.  Tbe  Scotch  Bquiva'ent  Grant  Bill  passed 

through  Committee. 
Discussion  in  Committee  on  the   Sup  r- 
annuatlon  Acts  Amendment  (No.  2)  Bill. 

6.  The  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases  Bill  was 

referred  to  the  Standing  Commiitee  on 
Law. 

8.  Discussion  in  Committee  on  the  Small  Hold- 
ings Bill. 

10.  Further  Discussion  on  the  Small  Holdings 
Bill. 

North  Eastern  Railway  Bill  passed. 

Mr.  Caldwell  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  oi 
extending  and  amending  the  Crofters' 
Holdings  (Scotland)  Act.  Mr.  Shaw 
Stewart  moved  an  amendment  declaring 
that  the  main  improvement  in  the  land 
tenure  system  in  the  Highlands  was  to 
be  found  in  an  extension  of  the  land  pur- 
chase prindple.  The  Government  ac- 
cepted the  amendment,  and  the  resolution 
was  defeated  by  152  votes  to  1H. 

12.  The  B  11  for  extending  the  Mmchester. 

Sheffield,  and  Line  »lnshire  Railway  read 
a  third  time,  after  it  had  been  shown  that 
cheap  trains  for  workmen  would  be  run. 
Clauses  5  and  6  added  to  the  Small  Hold- 
ings Bill  in  Committee. 

13.  The  amendments  to  the  original  clauses  in 

the  Small  Holdings  Bill  disposed  of. 
On  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  Mr.  R.  G.  Webiter  proposed  as  an 
amendment  that  the  clauses  in  the  Ballot 
Act  which  permit  1  he  illiteia  e  vote  should 
ba  repealed.  It  was  carried  \>]  115  voles 
to  50. 

16.  The  Budget  reso!utiona  discussed  in  Com- 

mittee. Sir  William  Harcourt  critici  ed 
M<\  Goschen's  finance,  and  Mr.  Goschen 
replied.  The  formal  resolutions  were 
finally  agreed  to 

17.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Labouchere, 

Mr.  Bilfour  announced  ihat  it  was  in- 
tended to  take  a  vote  on  account  cn  the 
25th  or  26th  of  the  month,  and  that  it 
would  probabV  be  for  a  month  or  tix 
weeks. 

The  Small  Holdings  Bill  passed  through 

Committee. 

18.  Mr.  Soaw  L**fevrp  m-»ved  the  second  reading 

of  the  Plural  Vote  AIm  liti<  n  Bill.  Mr.  T. 
W.  Russell  moved  an  amendment  against 
the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote,  unless 
the  number  of  representatives  in  England  , 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  pre- 
viouily  settled  in  proporth  n  to  the  popu- 
lation. The  second  reading  was  refused 
by  213  votes  to  U>6.  and  t  he  amendment 
carried  by  237  vol.es  to  1m9. 

19.  Eastbourne  Improvement  Act  Amendment 

Bill  read  a  third  tim-. 
Mr.  Balfour  moved  the  s*e  nd  evading  of  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  aud  Mr. 
Sexton  moved  its  reject  ion.   After  som  j 
discussion,  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

20.  Debate  on  the  In'sh  Locil  Government  Bill 

continued  by  Mr.  Bryc^and  others. 

23.  Debate  on  the  Irish  Lical  Government  Bill 

continued  by  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.'  T.  Hcaly.  Sir  G.  Trevelyan, 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  others. 

24.  In  ihe  debate  on  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 

ment Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill,  an  1  Mr.  Balfour  replied. 
Mr.  Sexton's  amendment  f  jr  the  rejection 
of  the  Bi'l  wm  defeited  by  339  votes  to 
217.  aud  the  Billwjs  then  re  »d  a  second 
time. 

Dr.  Cameron  moved  h's  resolution  In  favour 
of  the  Disestablishment  and  Diiendow- 
ment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was 
rejected  by  266  votes  to  2<>9. 

25.  The  second  reading  of  the  Electors  Qualifi- 

cation and  Registration  Bill  cirried  by 
295  votes  to  88. 

26.  Indian  Councils  Bill  read  a  third  time. 

In  Committee  of  Supply  a  vote  on  account 
of  £4,632,320  was  form  illy  put.  Mr. 
Gladstone  suggest  ed  that  the  Gov  rnment 
would  soon  tuake  asta'cment  In  regard  to 
the  futureof  public  busi  ess.  Mr.  Balfour 
replied  that  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
such  a  statement  might  be  found. 


27.  Small  Holdings  Bill  read  a  third  t  me. 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  read  a 
th  rd  time. 

Debate  on  the  Postal  Sat  vice  in  Rural  Dis- 
tricts. 

£0.  National  Education  (Ireland)  Bill  read  a 
second  time. 

OBITUARY. 

May  1.  Yates  Carrington,  artist,  35. 
3.  Charles  E.  Flower,  of  Stratf  jt  t-npon-Avon.. 
5.  Professor  August   Wilhelm  Hofmann,  or 

Berlin. 

Sir  Henry  Harrison,  Member  of  the  Bengal 

B  ard  of  Rt-venue,  55. 
Ernest  Guiraud,  composer,  55. 

8.  Professor  James  Thomson,  cf  Glasgow,  70. 

9.  Lord  Bramwfdl,  81. 

M.  Baross  y  Bellus,  Hungarian  Minister  of 

Commerce. 
Canon  Weldon  Champneys,  53. 
11.  General  Grosser,  Prefect  of  St.  Petersburg. 

68. 

13.  Ferdinand  Poise,  French  composer,  63. 

14.  Rev.  John  Henrv  Moran,  Chaplain  of  the 
National  Hospital.  Queen  Square,  M. 

Fattier  L^ckhart,  72. 

Charles  Henry  Meldon,  formerly  M.P.  for 
co.  Kildare,*51. 


15, 


THE  LATE  SIR  JAM  PS  ALLPORT. 
{Photographer,  11".  Winter,  Derby.) 

17.  General  Klap'ca,  72. 

18.  James  R  O  g  >od,  publisher,  57. 
Coun',  Teleki,  Hungarian  patriot,  70. 

20.  Sergeant  John  Fleming,  Survivor  of  the 

Btlac'ava  Charge.  70. 
Admiral  Jam>s  St  diart.  78. 
Professor  JuU  s  Duprato,  65. 

21.  Baron  Rosenorn  Lehn,  for  twentv-t wo  years 

Danish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  71. 

22.  General  Miurizio  Gcbaix  de  Smnax,  74. 
Th'i  Maharajth  of  Ulw  *r. 

L't.  S  r  Alexander  Campb.dl,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  Ontario,  70. 

25.  Sir  Charles  Butt.  President  of  the  Probate 

a'id  Divorce  Division  cf  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  61. 

26.  Herr  von  Forokeubeck,  Chief  Burgomaster 

of  Berlin. 
27    C  inon  Julius  Lloyd. 
39.  K^ar-Admiral  Mayne,  57. 

The  deaths  are  also  announce!  of  Moritr 
K  irasowski,  musician;  Count  H  dstein- 
H-diteinb^rg,  76;  J.  Foxcrofo  Cole,  lanl- 
scape  painter  ;  Mrs.  SileBarker.authnrest. 
50;  Dr.  Willi -Ira  Bua\  editor  or  Bach's 
works,  70;  Richard  L-sclide.  formerly 
Victor  Hugo's  s-cretary ;  Paul  Sandrique, 
formerly  Garnbetta's  secretary;  Herr  v -n 
Kieist  Bet.zow,  M-rnoer  cf  the  German- 
mperial  Diet,  73  ;  Jo  eph  Martin,  French- 
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A  FAMOUS  ARTIST  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

CHARLES  SAMUEL  KEENE. 


jjE;  j.'  never  occurred,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  to  the 


great  majority  of  Punch  readers  to  think,  when  they 
were  chuckling  over  the  "  legends  "  of  C.  K.'s  drawings, 
that  they  were  looking  at  the  work  of  a  great  artist.  It 
was  given  only  to  the  few  to  appreciate  his  wonderful 
power  of  black  and  white  drawing,  his  marvellous 
technique,  his  gift  of  representing  the  humorous  side  of 
nature  without  absolutely  caricaturing  or  exaggerating  the 
peculiarities  of  his  subjects.  Charles  Eeene  was  a  great 
artist,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  easiness  "  and  "  coarse- 
ness "  of  his  work.  It  was  his  own  fault,  perhaps,  that 
he  was  never  officially  re- 
cognised as  such  by  his 
brother  artists,  for  al- 
though it  was  proposed 
that  he  should  be  put  up 
for  election  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  he  never 
took  advantage  of  the  offer ; 
and  never,  although  it 
was  suggested  to  him  by 
a  person  in  very  high 
authority,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  order 
to  give  its  members  an 
opportunity  of  officially 
recognising  his  eminence 
as  an  artist.  However,  at 
the  Royal  Academy  ban- 
quet, 1891,  Sir  Frederic 
Leighton  feelingly  re- 
ferred to  his  death  and  to 
his  work : — 

I  cannot  pass  by  in  silence 
the  loss  which  has  recently 
befallen  us  through  the 
death  of  that  delightful 
artist  and  unsurpassed 
student  of  character,  Charles 
Keene.  Never  have  the 
humours  of  the  life  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  Englishmen 
been  seized  with  such  un- 
erring grasp  as  in  his  works ; 
never  have  they  been  ar- 
rested with  a  more  masterly 

artistic  skill.  Among  the  documents  for  the  study  in  future 
days  of  middle-class  and  of  humble  English  life,  none  will  be 
more  weighty  than  the  vivid  sketches  of  this  great  humourist. 

But  if  the  amount  of  recognition  which  he  won  here 
in  England  was  comparatively  small,  in  France  he  was 
always  thought  very  highly  of,  his  work  being  compared 
with  that  of  Degas,  Menzel,  and  Pizarro. 

Charles  Keene  died  on  the  4th  of  January,  1891 ;  and 
here,  in  a  bulky,  buckram- covered  volume,  we  have  his 
"Life  and  Letters,"  by  Mr.  George  Somes  Layard,* 
which,  if  not  the  most  important,  is  at  all  events  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  readable  books  of  the  month. 
Not  that  the  chronicle  is  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an 
eventful  one — that  it  certainly  is  not.  Keene's  life  was 
placid  and  undisturbed,  and  beset  with  but  few  difficulties. 

•  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Ch tries  Keene,  of  Punch."   By  George  Somes 
L*yard.  (London :  Sampson  Low  and  &>.)  24s. 


(From  the  oil  painting  by  Sir  George  Reid,  P.R.S.A.) 


He  was  born  in  Hornsey,  on  August  10th,  1823.  His 
father,  Samuel  Browne  Keene,  was  a  solicitor ;  his  mother, 
Mary  Sparrow,  came  of  an  old  Ipswich  family  of  that 
name.  In  1840,  having  been  educated  in  London  and  at 
the  Ipswich  Grammar  School,  he  was  placed  by  his  mother 
in  the  office  of  his  father's  partner  that  he  might  qualify 
for  the  legal  profession.  But,  says  MrTLayard,  he 
showed,  even  in  his  seventeenth  year,  "  far  more 
industry  in  the  illustration  of  his  blotting-pad  than  in 
his  study  of  legal  precedents."  Indeed,  so  evident  was 
the  direction   in  which  his  taste  lay,    that  he  was 

almost  at  once  removed 
by  his  mother  and  placed 
in  an  architect's  office, 
where,  in  his  leisure  hours 
and  evenings,  he  spent 
all  his  time  upon  figure- 
drawing  and  the  execution 
of  historical  or  nautical 
subjects  in  water-colours 
By  these  he    set  little 
store.  Not  so  his  mother, 
who,    struck    by  their 
cleverness,    boldly  took 
them  off  to  Paternoster 
Row,  where  she  sold  them 
for  a  small  sum  to  a  dealer, 
who  requested  that  the 
youth  s  future  work  should 
be   submitted    to  him. 
Keenecontinued  to  supply 
drawings  of   this  class, 
until  one  day,  when  they 
were  seen  by  a  "  stranger 
— whom  Mr.  Layard  does 
not  identify — who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Whym- 
pers.  They  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  throw 
up  his  architectural  work 
and  be  bound  to  them  as 
an  apprentice.   This  was 
agreed  to,  and  under  them 
it  wa9  that  Charles  Keene, 
like  Fred  Walker,  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique of  wood-engraving.    His  term  of  apprenticeship 
to  the  Whympers  being  over,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
take  a  studio,  and  he  hired  the  attic  floor  of  an  old  house 
in  the  Strand,  facing  the  top  of  Norfolk  Street,  which 
Mr.  Layard  says  (and  we  can  bear  him  witness)  is  now 
"  but  the  corpse  of  a  house  in  a  winding-sheet  of  adver- 
tisements, only  waiting  its  removal  for  the  widening  of 
the  Strand."   Here  he  worked  steadily  for  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  Once  a  Week,  and  other  papers.  In 
1851  his  work  first  found  a  place  in  the  pages  of  Punch, 
but  at  first  he  refused  to  let  himself  be  known  as 
their  author,  drawing  them  for  Mr.  Henry  Silver,  a 
literary  contributor,  who  passed  them  in  as  his  own. 
This  continued  to  1854 — when  Charles  Keene  first 
initialed  his  sketches.   During  the  next  ten  years  he 
drew  occasionally  for  Punch,  but  only  as  an  outside  con- 
tributor, working  mainly  for  Once  a  Week,  which  belonged. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 
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to  the  same  proprietors,  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Agnew. 
Here  he  illustrated  poems,  short  stories,  and  serials — 
Mr.  George  Meredith's  "  Evan  Harrington  "  inter  alia. 

In  1860  Keene  received  his  first  invitation  to  a  Punch 
dinner,  44  to  which,  tradition  says,  though  slightly  in 
error,  no  stranger  is  ever  admitted  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever." 

Henceforth  he  was  entitled— although,  by  the  way,  he 
would  never  avail  himself  of  the  privilege — to  append  to  his 
name  the  honourable  appellation  "  of  Punch.1*  It  should, 
however,  here  be  stated  that  Keene  never  became  a  member 
of  the  staff.  Frequently  pressed  to  do  so  at  a  fixed  and 
liberal  salary,  he  preferred  not  to  be  tied  down  to  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  drawings  every  week,  and  always  insisted 
upon  being  paid  by  the  piece.  If  he  drew  an  initial  letter  he 
was  paid  so  much,  and  if  a  "  social "  or  a  cartoon  so  much. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years  Keene  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  dinner,  but  44  afterwards  came  in- 
creasingly to  look  on  what  most  consider  an  inestimable 
privilege  as  somewhat  tiresome."  He  was  of  little  use, 
too,  in  suggesting  subjects  for  the  weekly  political 
cartoon. 

He  spoke  very  little,  and  was  apt  to  throw  cold  water  on 
projects  under  decision.  If  specially  appealed  to  for  his 
opinion,  he  would,  as  likely  as  not,  pass  upon  them  a  short 

and  comprehensive  criticism,  such  as  "  D  d  bad,"  and 

relapse,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  into  smoke  and  silence. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  not  to  care  for  these 
gatherings,  just  because  it  was  considered  a  great  privilege 
to  be  invited.  He  found  them  irksome  and  of  little  use  to 
him  in  his  work.  In  August,  1887.  we  find  him  writing  to 
Mr.  Edwards :  "  I'm  very  much  obliged  for  the  books — a 
godsend  to  a  derelict  stranded  in  London ;  everybody  away 
and  the  club  shut  up !— obliged  to  go  to  the*  Punch  *  dinner 
for  company" 


It  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  most  readers  of  this 
volume  that  it  was  very  seldom  that  Keene  provided  the 
jokes  for  his  own  pictures.  The  majority  of  them  were 
regularly  sent  him  by  his  friends— Mr.  Joseph  Crawhall 
and  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  the  publisher  They  used 
to  make  a  rough  sketch  (we  have  reproduced  one  such 
example)  to  accompany  the  joke,  upon  which  Keene 
would  improve. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Keene  was  an  enthusiastic  musician, 
an  expert  in  bagpipe  playing,  and  a  collector  of  every- 
thing from  arrow-heads  to  cookery-books,  there  is  very 
little  more  to  be  said.  He  was  a  singularly  happy  letter- 
writer,  as  the  reader  can  judge  from  the  number  re- 
printed in  the  volume,  but  his  life  was  so  absolutely 
uneventful  that  they  are  more  noticeable  for  their  grace  of 
style  than  for  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  In  one 
respect  the  volume  is  disappointing.  Mr.  Layard  gives 
the  public,  always  eager  for  gossip  about  journalistic 
life,  too  little  information  about  Keene's  work  on  Putwh 
and  bis  connection  with  his  oollesgues,  but  this  is  the 
only  fault  we  can  find  with  a  work  which  in  every  other 
respect  is  admirable.  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
Keene's  Punch  studies  and  imprinted  sketches— all  repro- 
duced in  a  way  which  is  best  calculated  to  show  off  their 
many  qualities. 


From  "Punch?  Hovembcr  io,  1877. 
A  Modern  Athenian. 
Southern  Tourist  (in  Edinburgh)   "Can  you  direct  metoUu 
Royal  Institution?' 

Native  (vacant  stare)   "What  est ?» 

Tourist  {giving  a  clue)  ?  M  Pictures,  you  know— statues— and «  ■ 

Native  {after  much  thought) :  «  Oo-efs  «he  stukky  feggars  yo 
mean !  Pinpointing)- .««  Yon's  et  1 " 
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"  Can't  you  tell  us  what  your  Home  Bale  really  i§?"  At  the  Royal  Academy  dinner,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  playfully  suggested 

that  a  Hanging  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  power  to 
reject  speeches,  would  be  desirable.—  Vide  daily  papers. 
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MORAL  PAWNSHQ 


From  Grip,}  [April  30,  1892. 

A  DISTANT  PROSPECT. 

Salisbury  (the  footman) :  "  Were  you  waiting  to  see  Mr.  Ball,  sir  t " 

Mr.  Foster  (from  Canada) :  "  Yes;  I'm  waiting  till  he  gets  ready  to  dis- 
cuss Discriminating  Duties  in  favour  of  the  Colonies." 

Salisbury :  "  In  that  ease,  sir,  you  had  better  be  seated  You  will  pro* 
fcably  have  to  wait  a  couple  of  centuries. 


From  Grip,} 


April 2  3,  1892. 


Sir  John:  *'I  pledged  my  honour,  and  blowed  if  I  havent  lost  the 

ticket  1" 

[On  two  or  three  occasions  during  the  Recess,  Sir  John  Thompson 
invited  all  who  bad  charges  to  make  against  members  of  Parliament  or 
ministers  of  the  Crown  to  bring  the  same  before  the  House,  and  h* 
pledged  his  honour  that  thorough  investigations  would  be  made.] 


From  the  Sydney  Bulletin,)  [April  2,  1892. 

A  STUDY  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 
Sam  Griffith  (preparing  t »  go  on) :  "  Wrll,  if  they  don't  like  the  black 
ide,  I  can  keep  the  white  tide  towards  the  audience ! " 


JProm  Grip,] 


[May  7. 1892. 


•WB'VB  GOT  HIM  ON  A  STRING." 
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From  Der  Wahrt  J  a  -ob,)  » May  14. 1 

A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  SITUATION. 


From  Funny  Folks,}  [May  7,  1892. 

FORTUNATE  FOLKS. 
Robert  Louis  the  First  of  Samoa. 
"The  latest  Austral  an  papers  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  by 

§n  ral  consent  Mr.  Stevenson  Is  now  regarded  as  the  first  citizen  of 
auoa,  and  if  events  should  develop  in  the  direction  of  the  choice  of  a 
ruler  by  the  popular  wilL  the  author  of  'Treasure  Island'  would 
assuredly  head  the  poll. 


   T..  .  ■       JM  t  ,     „  ,  J  From  the  Weekly  Freeman, J  £M  «y  21, 1892. 

THREE  SHOTS  A  PENNY. 

From  Der  Wahrt  Ja.ob,]  [April  30  1892  Salisbury  :  "  Now  then,  my  noble  sportsman,  fire  away." 

Col.  Sauitdbrson  :  "  AH  right* governor,  I'm  jrsme  for  anything.* 
FULL  STEAM  AHEAD  I  Salisbury  (aside):   "There's  no  dinger;  l  know  the  darned 

thing  won't  go  off." 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH:  JUNE. 


LOUISE  MICHEL :  PRIESTESS  OF  PITY  AND  OF  YEtyGEAtyCE. 


LOUISE  MICHEL. 

(fVom  a  photograph  by  Philip*, 
31,  High  Holborn.) 


LOUISE  MICHEL, 
Wj£  "the  Red  Virgin," 
Heroine  of  the  Com- 
mune, convict  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  now  exile 
in  London,  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  and  tragic 
figures  of  our  time.  She 
is  the  supreme  type  of 
the  passion  of  Compas- 
sion, which  is  so  master- 
ful a  sentiment  of  this 
generation.  But  Louise 
is  more  than  the  Pries- 
tess of  Pity.  She  is  the 
8ybil  of  Wrath,  the 
Judith  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. "Ah,  poor  Louise !" 
say  her  friends,  "too 
much  suffering  has  made 
her  mad."  It  may  be, 
but  there  is  a  method  in 
her  madness  which  we  shall  do  well  to  note.  For  she  is  of 
the  type  of  those  "madmen  who  have  made  men  mad,"  and, 
unlike  "  Macedonia's  madman  or  the  Swede,"  of  whom 
Pope  sings,  Louise's  lunacy  at  least  has  been  singularly  free 
from  the  least  trace  or  sullying  shadow  of  selfishness. 
Self-sacrifice  has  been  the  law  of  her  being,  and  sympathy 
for  others  the  inspiration  of  her  life.  Such  a  figure  is 
surely  better  worth  study  than  those  of  the  familiar 
puppets  who,  when  they  are  jerked  to  and  fro  by  the  wires 
of  the  election  agent  and  the  editor,  imagine  that  they 
are  disposing  of  the  destinies  of  the  nations. 

JOAN  OF  ARC  AND  CHARLOTTE  COEDAY. 

France,  which  produces  so  many  striking  figures,  has 
no  daughter  living  to-day  whose  story  in  romantic 
interest  and  intensity  of  human  passion  can  vie  with  that 
of  Louise  Michel.  She  is  a  Joan  of  Arc  without  her 
victories,  a  Charlotte  Corday  without  her  knife,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  one  and  all  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
other.  Joan,  Charlotte,  and  Louise  form  a  trio  of  female 
worthies  characteristic  of  France.  Each  in  her  own  way 
was,  in  her  own  generation,  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  revolt  against  dominant  oppression.  The  Maid  of 
Orleans  against  the  English,  Charlotte  Corday  against 
Marat,  of  the  Terror,  Louise  Michel  against  the  Empire 
and  against  all  tyranny,  whether  of  dynasties  or  of 
capital— each  in  her  own  way  is  a  supreme  type  of  the 
female  militant.  But  to  Louise  Michel  has  been  denied 
the  boon  which  her  predecessors  enjoyed.  "  Whom  the 
gods  love  die  young" — Jeanne  d'Arc  perished  at  the 
stake  as  a  witch  when  only  twenty  years  old ; 
Charlotte  Corday  bowed  her  fair  young  head  beneath 
the  stroke  of  the  guillotine  when  only  twenty-five ; 
Louise  Michel  lives  still.  She  is  over  fifty,  and  care  and 
toil  and  many  trials  have  made  her  look  still  older  than 
her  years.  But  when  she  shouldered  the  rifle  in  the 
defence  of  the  Commune  she  was  under  thirty,  and  it  was 
a  mere  accident  that  she  failed  in  her  fixed  design  of 
slaying  Napoleon  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  meet 
his  doom  at  Sedan. 

France  under  the  Empire  was  prose  incarnate.  Under 


the  Republic  it  is  little  better.  The  French,  once  the 
most  brilliant  of  peoples,  have  all  become  drab.  Only 
here  and  there  do  we  find  a  patch  of  colour.  In  politics 
a  dull  monotone  of  uniform  mediocrity  is  almost  universal 
The  Third  Republic  has  not  been  prolific  in  heroes  or  in 
martyrs.  Its  temple  is  still  the  Bourse,  and  its  sordid 
ideals  lend  scant  inspiration  to  the  soul  of  man.  In  such 
a  dreary  desert  of  neutral  tints  Louise  Michel  glows  like 
the  welcome  patch  of  red  on  a  painter's  canvas.  Here  at 
least  there  still  glows  the  martyr  fire.  Here  is  a  hero 
soul — mad  no  doubt,  mad  with  the  passion  of  pity  and 
the  sympathy  for  pain,  but  of  the  same  enthusiastic  stuff 
which  filled  the  catacombs  with  the  bones  of  the  sainted 
dead,  and  to  whose  dauntless  intrepidity,  attested  in 
many  a  bloody  amphitheatre,  the  Galilean  owed  the 
triumph  which  Julian  acknowledged  in  the  bitter  moment 
of  defeat  and  death. 

I.— CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyse  the  ingredients  that  make  up 
Louise  Michel.  Heredity,  even  if  we  exclude  the  favourite 
Theosophical  doctrine  of  re-incarnation,  holds  a  key 
that  would  unlock  many  mysteries,  for  the  poet  is  born, 
not  made,  and  Louise  Michel  is  a  poet  in  politics. 
"  When  each  comes  forth  from  his  mothers  womb,"  says 
Emerson,  "  the  gate  of  gifts  closes  behind  him."  What 
pre-natal  influences  moulded  this  strange  and  pathetic 
character,  who  can  say?  Louise  herself,  in  her  "Memoires," 
does  not  go  back  beyond  her  infancy.  All  that  we  can  know 
therefore  is  the  kind  of  surroundings  in  which  the  seed 
germinated ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  seed  itself.  But  that, 
of  course,  is  the  essential  thing.  Thousands  of  young 
girls  wore  short  frocks  in  the  romantic  borderland 
of  old  Lorraine  in  the  days  when  Louise  Michel  was 
romping  under  the  cherry  trees,  were  played  upon  by  the 
same  influences,  enjoyed  the  same  sun,  and  were  encom- 
passed by  the  same  atmosphere  of  legend  and  romance ;  but 
of  all  the  thousands  there  came  forth  but  one  Louise.  Her 
environment  influenced  her  no  doubt,  as  the  hammer  of 
the  smith  influences  the  iron  which,  glowing  from  the 
forge,  is  laid  on  his  anvil.  But  the  primary  question  is 
not  environment,  but  character,  as  with  the  smith  the  first 
essential  is  that  he  should  have  iron  to  deal  with 
and  not  wood  or  lead.  Louise,  an  illegitimate  child, 
was  born  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  feudal  castle  with 
four  castellated  towers,  known  to  the  country-folk  as 
the  Stronghold,  or  the  Tomb.  In  this  old  ruin, 
surrounded  bv  a  multitude  of  animal  pets,  the 
imaginative  child  was  brought  up  by  her  grandparents, 
feeding  her  mind  from  earliest  years  upon  everything 
that  could  minister  to  a  romantic  fancy.  In  the  long 
winter  nights,  while  the  snow  lay  white  on  the  hills,  and 
the  wind  whistled  shrill  through  the  ruins,  the  wolves, 
driven  by  hunger,  would  surround  the  castle,  and  their 
howls,  mingled  with  the  answering  baying  of  the  hounds, 
made  strange  music.  Of  the  scenery  from  the  windows 
she  was  reminded  by  the  blue  mountains  which  looked 
down  on  Sydney  Harbour,  and  to  her  romantic  sur- 
roundings— one  krae  child  interned  in  the  old  ruin — she 
attributes  the  poetic  temperament  which  is  one  of  her 
most  striking  characteristics.  Poetry,  she  says,  decidedly 
was  not  in  her  family.  The  gift  was  not  inherited.  But 
as  to  that  who  can  say  P 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMPASSION. 

little  Louise  lived  with  her  mother/  her  aunt,  her  two 
grandmothers,  and  her  grandfather.  The  latter  was  the 
only  man  in  the  house.  But  her  real  companions  were 
the  four-footed  beasts  with  which  the  castle  swarmed. 

It  was,  as  she  says, 
a  veritable  mena- 
gerie. The  house 
was  full  of  animals, 
and  she  was  one  of 
the  family.  There 
were  great  grey 
wolf-hounds,  and 
pet  dogs  of  all 
kinds,  a  legion  of 
cats,  who  seem  to 
have  entered  on  a 
league  of  peace 
and  friendship  with 
the  mice  which 
swarmed  every- 
where, and  who 
extended  the  same 
kindly  considera- 
tion to  the  birds. 
The  temple-haunt- 
ing martin  and  the 
ubiquitous  sparrow 
nested  in  the  wails, 
and  the  place  was 
alive  with  larks. 
Among  her  earliest  companions  and  playmates  were  a 
tortoise,  a  pet  deer,  a  tame  wolf,  several  hares  left 
orphans  when  tiny  leverets,  an  owl,  a  partridge,  several 
quails,  and  a  few  bats.  Outside  there  were  the  old 
mares,  one  of  which  used  to  come  into  the  drawing- 
room  for  sugar,  and  their  foals ;  the  dreamy-eyed  cows, 
the  pigs,  and  a  few  wild  boars.  All  the  birds  and 
beasts  seemed  to  form  a  happy  family.  The  indoor  pets 
gathered  together  round  the  fire  on  a  winter  evening 
in  the  great  hall,  while  little  Louise  sat  at  her  grand- 
father's feet  and  listened  to  the  reading  that  went  on, 
varied  only  by  the  click  of  the  knitting  needles  and  the 
occasional  crackling  of  the  branches  in  the  fire.  It  was 
there  where  Louise  Michel  learnt  that  sympathy  and 
compassion  which  dominated  her  whole  subsequent 
life.  For  the  girl,  who  learnt  to.  love  as  if  they  were 
human  the  furred  and  feathered  friends  who  surrounded 
her  grandfather's  hearth,  grew  up  with  a  tender  sympathy 
for  the  dumb  and  the  helpless,  a  sympathy  which  fretted 
her  almost  into  frenzy  when  she  saw  the  dull  brutality 
of  torture  to  which  the.  voiceless  ones  were  sub- 
jected by  the  peasants  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood. 
She  was  ten  years  old  before  her  mother  could  induce 
her  to  taste  meat  of  any  kind.  It  seemed  a  species  of 
cannibalism.  The  frog  cut  in  two  by  the  spade,  tne  worn- 
out  horse  driven  into  the  leech  ponds,  the  goose  nailed  by 
its  feet  before  the  fire,  the  kitten  dragged  by  a  string 
through  the  street  as  if  it  were  a  go-cart,  the  little  birdgpen 
as  a  plaything  to  a  child  of  two  or  three,  who  pulled  it  to 
pieces — all  these  things  roused  in  the  child  a  loathing 
and  a  horror  which  even  at  the  earliest  age  found  vent 
in  longings  for  vengeance.  She  longed  to  see  the  horse 
trample  down  its  pitiless  tormentor  ;  but,  as  she  reflects 
with  a  sigh,  tamed  brutes  and  coerced  races  patiently 
bear  their  doom.  As  they  could  not  avenge  themselves 
Louise  set  herself  to  rescue  what  she  could.  She 
ransomed  imprisoned  larks  and  linnets  by  parting  with 
her  toys,  and  sometimes  made  forays  upon  her  neighbours 


and  rescued  the  little  victims  with  a  high  hand.  "  I  took 
advantage,"  she  said,  "of  my  strength  over  younger 
children,  an  excusable  action  on  my  part,  seeing  that  by 
so  acting  I  was  placing  my  strength  at  the  service  of 
right."  So  she  grew  up,  loving  the  oppressed,  hating 
the  oppressor,  and  making  her  own  home  the  nest  and 
shelter-house  of  all  the  unorftunates  of  the  country-side. 

AMONG  BEASTS,  AND  BIRDS,  AND  BOOKS. 

Louise  Michel  was  brought  up  in  a  library,  among 
people  much  older  than  herself.  Although  she  declares 
her  poetic  gift  was  not  hereditary,  she  tefls  us  that  "  each 
event  of  importance  which  occurred  in  our  family  was 
carefully  recorded  in  verse  by  my  grandmother  in  two  big 
books  of  unusually  thick  paper,  which  at  her  death  I 
wrapped  up  in  crape."  She  soon  seems  to  have  learnt  to 
read,  and  to  have  been  allowed  to  read  everything. 
Bossuet  bored  her,  and  she  promptly  set  to  work  to  write 
a  universal  history  of  ner  own,  being  prompted 
thereto  by  the  perusal  of  a  school  history  brought 
home-  by  her  cousin  Jules.  She  abandoned  that 
impossible  task  for  a  poem  upon  Cona,  one  of  the 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  again  set 
that  on  one  side  for  the  study  of  natural  history. 
She  had  a  sanctum  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle, 
where  she  practised  the  black  art,  and  collected  skeletons 
of  birds  and  beasts,  studied  chemistry,  manufactured 
a  lute  out  of  a  deal  board  and  some  guitar  strings, 
and  generally  did  as  she  pleased.  She  read  Moliere, 
Voltaire,  Corneille,  Victor  Hugo,  the  illustrated  magazines, 
and  every  book  she  could  get  hold  of.  It  was  her  grand- 
father who  taught  her  to  be  a  Republican.  He  told  her 
at  the  fireside  the  long  epic  of  the  first  Republic,  and  then, 
ceasing  to  be  the  enthusiast  and  becoming  the  cynic,  he 
explained  how  easily  nations  and  men  allowed  themselves 
to  oe  deceived.  From  him  Louise  acquired  a  passionate 
devotion  for  the  Republic  and  for  the  Revolution  which 
has  never  left  her.  The  book  which  first  left  a  notable 
mark  on  her  life  was  Lamennais's  "  Words  of  a 
Believer  n  (Les  paroles  d*un  Croyant).  She  read  it  with 
two  girls  of  the  village,  and  "  its  pages  were  soaked  with 
our  tears.''  From  that  day  she  felt  herself  one  with  the 
masses  of  the  race.  From  that  moment  began  that 
weary  pilgrimage  which,  starting  from  Lamennais,  has 
brought  her  to  ner  present  demented  faith  in  Anarchy. 
Thus  reading,  writing,  and  thinking :  an  ugly,  mischievous, 
precocious  girl,  with  sunburnt  face,  dishevelled  hair  and 
ragged  dress,  she  grew  up  with  a  passionate  love  of  liberty 
in  her  soul,  and  a  fierce  hatred  of  all  oppressors  glowing 
in  her  heart. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  THE  LAND. 

The  country-side  was  rich  in  legendary  lore.  Louise 
Michel  is  somewhat  of  a  psychic  herself,  having  from 
time  to  time  strange  glimpses  into  futurity,  of  which  she 
but  seldom  speaks.  But  when  she  invoked  the  devil  to 
appear  in  the  haunted  castle,  using  the  customary  invo- 
cations, and  protesting  her  love  for  him,  she  saw 
nothing,  and  thereupon  incontinently  concluded  there 
was  no  devil — which  was,  to  say  the  least,  a 
somewhat  precipitate  judgment.  Near  her  home 
was  the  Lady's  Well,  where  an  old  beldame 
declared  she  saw  three  spectral  washerwomen,  but 
whether  they  existed  or  not  Louise  could  not 
say.  She  had  watched  for  them  many  a  time,  but  they 
remained  invisible.  The  Will-o'-the-wisp  fire  that  danced 
among  the  willows  was  the  theme  of  many  a  weird 
tale.  There  was  the  aforesaid  haunted  castle,  and 
there  was  the  legend  of  the  holy  hermit  of  the  Cara,  who 
prayed  all  day  that  the  villagers  might  be  preserved  from 
a  wicked  bandit  who  preyed  upon  them  all  night ;  but  it 
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was  at  last  found  that  the  hermit  was  the  bandit,  both 
rdles  being  played  by  the  same  man.  Louise  made  this 
the  subject  of  one  of  her  innumerable  poems,  the  humour 
of  it  suiting  her  sardonic  fancy.  Reared  in  the  midst  of 
folk-lore,  Louice  acquired  that  taste  for  legendary  tales 
which  led  her  in  after  life  to  collect  so  patiently  and 
enthusiastically  the  scattered  relics  of  the  folk-tales  of 
the  Kanakas  of  New  Caledonia. 

HER  FIRST  COMPANION. 

Jules,  her  cousin,  was  a  male  counterpart  of  herself. 
When  he  came  from  school  Louise  and  he  revelled  in  all 
the  delight  of  a  companionship  in  which  there  was  just 
sufficient  contrariety  to  give  spice  to  a  union  cemented 
by  innumerable  sympathies.  The  two  young  things,  as 
wild  as  unbroken  colts,  romped  through  the  woods, 
discussing  the  oddest  of  questions,  playing  the  rudest  of 
pranks,  and  abandoning  themselves  without  restraint  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Together  they  re-arranged 
Victor  Hugo's  dramas,  so  as  to  render  it  possible  for 
the  whole  piece  to  be  performed  by  their  two  selves.  All 
artistic  questions  were  discussed  as  they  sat  perched  in 
the  cherry  trees,  ever  and  anon  interrupting  grave  disqui- 
sitions on  the  unities  by  pelting  each  other  with  fruit 
or  descending  to  the  ground  for  a  battle-royal.  On  one 
occasion  they  fought  over  the  question  of  woman's  rights. 
Young  Jules  maintained,  after  the  fashion  of  the  domi- 
nant male,  that  if  Louise,  by  studying  her  books,  kept  her 
intelligence  abreast  of  his,  she  could  only  be  regarded  as 
an  abnormal  specimen  of  her  sex.  She  could  not  stand 
this  imputation  on  womanhood,  and  replied  hotly.  From 
words  they  came  to  blows,  and  the  youthful  poets 
literally  broke  their  lutes  over  each  other  s  heads.  They 
Boon  made  it  up,  however,  and  resumed  their  search  for 
toads,  which  they  used  to  collect  in  order  to  put  into 
the  pockets  or  throw  at  the  heads  of  wicked  people. 
Ultimately  they  gave  this  up,  realising  that  however  just 
it  might  be  to  the  wicked  ones,  it  was  abominably  cruel 
to  the  toads.  In  the  yard  behind  the  wall  they  im- 
provised a  stage  on  the  woodpile,  on  which  they  repre- 
sented all  the  bloodiest  episodes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Before  their  imaginative  eyes  the  woodpile  became  a 
scaffold.  They  ascended  it  in  turn  as  if  they  were  going 
to  the  guillotine,  and  crying  Vive  la  Republique,  lay  down, 
and  placed  their  heads  under  the  (imaginary)  fatal 
knife.  They  seemed  to  have  a  strange  craving  for  the 
horrible.  Children,  like  savages,  delight  in  blood,  and 
Louise  and  Jules  ransacked  their  histories  for  tales  of 
terror.  Sometimes  they  would  mount  the  woodpile  as  if 
it  were  a  funeral  pyre,  and  throw  into  dramatic  form  the 
burning  of  Hubs,  or  other  terrible  scenes  in  the 
history  of  religious  persecution.  They  sang  as  they 
mounted  the  scaffold,  until  one  day  the  grandfather  told 
them  that  this  was  too  theatrical.  They  should  ascend 
it  quietly,  and  then  proclaim  aloud  on  the  plat- 
form the  principles  for  which  they  were  supposed  to  die. 
When  they  tired  of  the  historical  drama  they  hunted 
the  pigs  through  the  orchard,  pretending  they  were 
hunting  wild  boars.  So  passed  the  happy  days  of  child- 
hood, beneath  the  shadows  of  the  dark  poplars,  breathing 
air  thick  with  the  scent  of  rose,  and  mignonette,  and 
honeysuckle,  and  full  of  the  melodies  of  old  time  and 
the  music  of  ancient  ballads.  Louise  grew  up  in  all  the 
freedom  and  glory  of  untrammelled  youth. 

OFFERS  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Louise  ought  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  her  cousin 
Jules.  Had  she  done  so  this  history  would  probably 
never  have  been  written.  But  they  were  probably  too 
good  comrades  to  be  lovers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  she 
was  a  Tartar  to  be  wooed,  as  her  two  first  suitors  found 


to  their  cost.  When  she  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
two  suitors  came  to  ask  for  her  hand.  They  were  like 
ganders  or  ghosts,  she  says,  somewhat  cruelly ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  they  were  not  lacking  in  courage  to 
tackle  this  young  hoyden  in  short  frocks.  "  My  skirts 
were  always  too  short,  my  aprons  always  torn,  and  the 
net  in  which  I  stowed  my  toads  was  often  dangling  from 
my  pocket,"  when  suitor  number  one  came  along  with 
his  offer  of  marriage.  He  wished  to  share  his  fortune,  he 
said,  with  a  wife  brought  up  according  to  his  own 
principles,  and  so  he  pitched  upon  Louise.  She  had  been 
reading  Moliere  that  morning,  and  she  replied  to  her 
wooer  with  a  quotation  from  the  scene  between  Agnes 
and  Orgon,  but  he  not  understanding  it,  she  dismissed 
him  with  a  rude  personal  remark.  Still  worse  was  the 
way  in  which  she  despatched  her  second  suitor.  She 
said,  "  I  do  not  love  you.  I  shall  never  do  so :  and  were  I 
to  be  married  to  you  I  should  treat  you  as  Madame 
Angelique  treated  Georges  Daudin."  A  terrible  young 
miss,  indeed.  No  wonder  she  said,  "  I  never  saw  any- 
one so  perfectly  dumbfounded.  He  left  us  there  and 
then,  and  never  again  set  his  foot  in  our  house."  She 
rejoiced  in  her  good  luck  in  ridding  herself  of  his 
attentions ;  but  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  there 
were  parents  who  would  have  compelled  their  daughters 
to  marry  "  one  of  these  old  baboons  ! " 


LOUISE  MICHEL. 


TEACHING. 

Louise  Michel  was  born  in  1839.  When  she  was  four- 
teen her  grandparents  died.  She  left  the  dear  old  ruin 
in  which  she  had  spent  her  happy  childhood  amid  her 
animal*  and  birds,  and  applied  herself  to  6tudy  in  order 
to  qualify  for  teaching.    She  had  always  enjoyed  teaching 
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She  taught  when  a  mere  girl;  she  taught  in  New 
Caledonia  ;  she  is  teaching  m  London  to-day.  Before 
starting  school,  she  had  been  for  a  time  subjected  to 
contending  currents  of  thought.  Her  aunt  Victoire, 
pious,  devout  and  enthusiastic,  laboured  for  the  soul  of 
Louise,  for  a  time  with  some  apparent  success.  All  her 
nieces,  and  Louise  more  than  most,  were  carried  away  by 
mysticism ;  nor  has  she  to  this  hour  entirely  rid  herself 
of  the  impressions  of  the  aunt's  devotion.  But  she 
listened  with  equal  attention  to  the  Voltairean  irony  of 
her  grandparents,  and  from  the  two  influences  she  manu- 
factured her  working  creed.  She  brought  her  aunt's 
religious  enthusiasm  to  her  grandfather's  Republicanism. 
The  pole  star  was  the  Revolution,  and  her  Life  marched 
to  the  tune  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  sung  as  a  hymn  of 
vengeance  during  the  decline  of  the  Empire.  She  was, 
une  deVote  de  la  Revolution.  The  Revolution,  the 
revolt  first  against  the  Empire,  and  then  against  all 
the  institutions  of  society,  became  for  her  the  object 
of  a  religious  enthusiasm,  which  has  never  ceased  to 
inspire  her  life  and  direct  her  actions.  In  another 
world  than  this  she  believes  but  little  ;  in  the  existing 
order  of  things  she  believes  not  at  all,  regarding  it 
as  but  fuel  for  the  burning.  But  that  "  dear  and  future 
vision  which  eager  hearts  expect "  glows  ever  like  a  mirage 
of  the  desert  before  her  hungry  eyes.  Already  she  sees 
the  dawning  in  the  eastern  norizon  that  heralds 
the  coming  day.  It  glows  to-day  as  resplendent 
as  ever.  Nor  has  hope  deferred  made  her  heart 
sick.  It  was  a  perilous  faith  to  begin  life  with  when  the 
Imperial  eclipse  was  darkening  the  fair  fields  of  France, 
especially  for  a  young  teacher  who  had  her  living  to  get 
by  keeping  school.  Pupils  came  in  numbers,  for  the 
eccentric,  kindly  girl  knew  how  to  make  herself  beloved ; 
but  she  soon  got  herself  into  trouble  with  the  authorities. 
And  no  wonder.  She  taught  her  scholars  to  sing  the 
"  Marseillaise  "  first  thing  when  school  opened  and  last 
thing  before  it  closed.  Often  they  sang  it,  with  tears, 
upon  their  knees.  For  those  were  days  when,  as  the  exile 
says  bitterly,  the  "  Marseillaise "  was  not  yet  dead  in 
France.  Here  is  a  passage  from  her  "Memoires"  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer  :— 

A  noise  of  wooden  shoes  heard  from  the  prison  cell  from 
which  I  pen  these  lines,  reminds  me  of  other  wooden  shoes 
at  Andeloncourt  Church  on  Sundays,  the  black,  small,  and 
neet  sabots  of  the  children  rushing  to  the  door  as  soon  as  the 
organ  began  to  peal  forth  the  opening  notes  of  the 
41  Domine  Salvum  Fac  Napoleonem."  I  had  told  my  pupils 
that  it  was  wicked  and  sacrilegious  for  any  one  to  attend 
the  prayers  offered  up  for  the  man  of  December.  That 
is  why  the  black,  small,  and  neat  sabots  ran  away  in 
such  haste,  making  on  the  flagstones  of  the  church  a 
pretty  little  noise  somewhat  similar  to  a  shower  of 
nailstones— similar  to  it,  though  louder,  was  the  sharp  noise  of 
the  bullets  fired  from  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on 
the  defenceless  mob  (January  22nd,  1871).  Later  I  also 
heard  the  whizzing  of  other  bullets  and  the  sound  of  other 
sabots— the  bullets  of  Versailles  against  the  Prussians  and  the 
heavy  sabots  of  the  convicts  in  the  centrales  sounding  drearily 
on  the  frozen  ground,  whilst  the  silent  long  rows  of  female 
prisoners  moved  on  slowly  under  the  snow- clad  firs  of 
Auberine  or  the  dark  trees  of  Clermont. 

Such  teaching,  with  occasional  newspaper  essays  in 
which  Domitian  was  described  in  terms  that  applied  to 
Napoleon,  brought  her  once  or  twice  before  the  authori- 
ties, but  her  school  was  never  closed — which  seems  to 
show  that  there  was  more  liberty  under  the  Empire  than 
is  generally  believed. 

IN  PARIS. 

In  1855,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  Louise  came 
to  Paris  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  school  of  Madame 


Volliers.  She  was  eighteen — young,  enthusiastic;  pas- 
sionately Republican — the  material  of  which  the  saints 
are  made.  But  the  Church  had  sold  itself  to  the  man  of 
December,  and  all  chance  of  its  guiding  this  fierce, 
impulsive  human  heart  perished  with  the  TeDeum  in  Notre 
Dame  in  honour  of  the  author  of  the  coup  d'etat.  Here 
is  one  great  tragedy  of  our  times.  The  raw  material  of 
the  saint  and  the  martyr,  self-sacrifice,  zeal,  courage, 
devotion,  all  the  qualities  with  which  the  early  Church 
regenerated  the  Roman  world,  and  yet  in  the  shaping 
and  directing  of  this  inestimable  element,  which  is  the 
first  great  duty  of  the  Church,  what  is  the  Church  doing  P 
If  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  but  come  across  the  path  of  the 
wild  young  teacher  from  the  Haut  Marne,  how  different 
things  might  have  been !  But  she  only  found  Him  in  the 
cause  of  martyred  liberty  and  of  the  oppressed  people. 
She  did  not  find  guidance  and  sympathy  and  the  repose 
that  comes  from  the  conscious  strength  of  a  great  com- 
munion. When  the  Church  goes  a-woolgathenng  for  the 
Devil,  the  children  of  God  are  left  to  wander  like  lost 
sheep  in  the  desert.  Louise  Michel  had  not  at  this  time 
hardened  into  the  Revoltee.  She  hated  the  Empire, 
and  she  did  well  to  hate  it.  She  believed  that  the 
Republic  was  to  cure  ail  the  miseries  of  mankind.  And 
to  bring  about  the  Republic  she  was  even  then  ready 
to  do  anything  and  dare  everything,  to  fling  away  her 
life  as  a  very  little  thing. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  THE  POLITICAL  ASSASSIN. 

She  wrote  once  when  discussing  this  subject : — 

I  do  not  know  what  task  Fate  has  sent  me,  but  now,  as  in 
the  days  of  my  youth,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  perform  it 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  Empire  the  terrible  strophes 
of  Victor  Hugo  were  ever  crossing  my  mind : — 
44  Harmodius,  c'est  la  heure 
Tu  peux  frapper  cet  homme  avec  tranquillity." 
I  should  have  done  it,  for  the  death  of  that  man  would  have 
saved  the  lives  of  millions  of  other  men.  When  I  was 
assistant  schoolmistress  somebody  had  promised  to  secure 
for  me  an  interview  with  the  tyrant.  For  in  those  days  I  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  soliciting  an  audience  even  from 
Bonaparte  in  order  to  kill  him.  I  should  not  now,  however, 
be  so  scrupulous.  It  was  not  till  a  long  time  after  that  my 
friends  succeeded  in  obtaining  me  the  promised  letter  of 
introduction,  but  it  came  too  late.  The  Emperor  had  gone 
to  the  seat  of  war. 

Louise  Michel  was  a  countrywoman  of  Charlotte 
Corday's.  She  has  reasoned  herself  into  a  belief  in  the 
usefulness  of  assassination.    She  says :  — 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  viper  whose  neck  has  been  severed? 
The  head  and  the  trunk  writhe  and  move  about  as  if  trying 
to  come  together  again.  You  feel  grieved  and  sorry  for  the 
suffering  thus  inflicted  on  the  reptile,  but  your  reason  furnishes 
an  implacable  argument  against  pity.  Had  not  the  viper 
been  destroyed  it  might  have  bitten  some  person.  Once  on 
the  hill  on  which  our  vineyard  was  situated  some  huntsmen 
drove  a  she-wolf  at  bay.  The  unfortunate  beast,  holding  its 
young  ones  between  its  paws,  was  hewling  pitifully.  Not- 
withstanding all  my  entreaties  I  could  not  induce  them  to 
spare  its  life.  The  mercy  that  as  a  child  I  sought  for  the  she- 
wolf  I  should  not  seek  for  some  men  who  are  more  cruel  than 
wolves  for  their  fellow-creatures.  To  strike  down  men 
personally  responsible  for  the  slavery  and  oppression  of  a 
whole  nation  there  can  be  no  more  hesitation  than  to  destroy 
a  viper  or  to  knock  down  the  poor  she- wolf  with  her  young 
ones.  Tyrants  are  doomed  to  die ;  no  pity  can  be  shown 
them.  Such  has  always  been  my  opinion,  and  should  the 
occasion  offer  I  should  not  hesitate  to  enforce  it. 

THE  WOMAN"  IN  REVOLT. 

Such  is  her  pitiless  logic.  It  is  not  original.  Nor  is  it 
exceptional,  even  in  a  woman.  Judith  slew  Holofernes ; 
and  blessed  among  women  was  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber 
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the  Kenite,  for  smiting  Sisera  through  the  temples 
as  he  lay  asleep  in  her  tent.  Charlotte  Corday  said 
when  she  slew  Marat :  "  I  killed  him  to  put  an  end  to 
the  troubles  of  France.  I  killed  a  man  to  save  a  hundred 
thousand  men — a  wretch  to  save  the  innocent,  a  wild 
beast  to  give  peace  to  my  country.  Never  have  I  wanted 
the  energy  of  my  convictions."  Louise  Michel,  how- 
ever, although  ready  to  die  in  order  to  kill,  has  fortu- 
nately never  put  her  creed  in  practice.  During  the 
Commune  she  offered  to  go  to  Versailles  to  give  her  hie  for 
that  of  M.  Thiers ;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  to  go  to  kill 
the  little  old  President  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Versaillese,  knowing  that  in  doing  so  she  would  herself  be 
killed.  When  she  returned  from  Caledonia  a  false  story  ran 
that  when  she  alighted  on  the  platform  she  whispered  to 
M.Rochefort,"  The  pig  is  fat ;  it  is  time  he  was  killed ! " — 
the  pig  in  question  being  M.  Gambetta,  whose  corpulence 
gave  point  to  the  allusion.  Gambetta  was  killed  by  a 
woman,  but  not  by  a  political  assassin,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
Louise  Michel  will  never  have  occasion  to  wield  the 
dagger  of  Harmodius.  It  is  not  surprising  that  women 
in  all  ages  should  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
assassination.  like  deceit,  it  is  the  natural  weapon  of 
despairing  weakness,  and  women  in  every  age  have  had 
more  reason  to  despair  than  men.  Against  the  subjection 
of  women  Louise  Michel  is  ever,  and  justly,  in  passionate 
revolt.  Knowledge  and  liberty  are  the  boons  which 
woman  demands,  and  so  far.  except  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  she  has  demanded  them  in  vain.  To  this  hour 
not  a  single  university  in  Germany  has  authorised  women 
to  study  in  these  seats  of  learning,  jealously  monopolised 
by  the  men  who,  after  dooming  their  sisters  to  ignorance, 
refuse  them  civic  justice  and  human  rights  because  they 
suffer  from  the  consequences  of  their  exclusion.  As  a 
consequence,  while  everywhere  in  society  man  suffers, 
woman  suffers  still  more,  and  his  sufferings  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  hers.  Woman  is  trained  either  to  be  a  house- 
wife or  a  courtesan.  She  is  excluded  from  citizenship, 
deprived  of  education,  and  defrauded  of  the  wages 
of  her  labour,  and  in  too  many  cases  bidden  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  the  sale  of  her  person. 
Hence  the  iron  enters  into  the  soul  of  some  women,  and 
they  become  rebels.  Sometimes,  if  they  are  Christians 
like  Mrs.  Butler,  they  are  rebels  for  the  Lord's  sake. 
Sometimes  if,  like  Louise  Michel,  they  have  been  alienated 
from  the  Church,  they  are  rebels  for  the  sake  of  their  sex. 
"  In  rebellion  alone,"  exclaims  Louise,  "  woman  is  at  ease, 
trampling  upon  both  prejudice  and  sufferings.  Allintelli- 

Sent  women  will  sooner  or  later  rise  in  rebellion."  This,  no 
oubt,  is  overstrained  and  exaggerated.  Except  one  or  two 
like  Louise  Michel — to  whom  the  smell  of  powder  is  as 
sweet  incense,  and  to  whom  there  is  no  music  like  the 
thunder  of  artillery  and  the  bursting  of  shells — women 
are  profoundly  ill  at  ease  in  revolutions.  But  a  woman 
who  does  not  realise  the  injustice  of  the  denial  of  justice 
and  equal  rights  to  her  sex  in  Church  and  in  State,  is 
becoming  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  this 
change  will  work  itself  out  in  a  profound  social, 
moral,  and  economic  revolution  before  long.  And  the 
slower  comfortable  women  are  in  appreciating  the  wrongs 
of  their  sex,  the  more  Louise  Michels  will  be  driven  mad 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  hopeless  sum  of  human 
misery  that  is  involved  in  the  radical  injustice  in  which 
the  subjection  of  woman  is  based. 

II.— THE  COMMUNE. 

When  Louise  Michel  was  crossing  the  Thol  forest  when 
quite  a  girl  on  her  way  to  Clermont,  she  was  followed  all 
the  way  across  the  wood  by  a  wolf.  She  heard  his 
regular  trotting,  and  saw  bis  glaring  eye  the  whole  of  the 


journey.  Fortunately,  she  was  not  alone,  and  the  wolf 
did  not  attack  the  party.  The  incident  was  grimly  charac- 
teristic of  her  career.  Since  she  left  the  happy  ruined 
castle  in  the  woods,  a  wolf,  gaunt,  and  hungry,  and 
savage,  has  seldom  left  her  side. 

"  It  has  always  struck  me,"  she  wrote  once,  "  that  we 
feel  our  destiny  as  dogs  smell  the  wolf.  Our  forebodings 
sometimes  become  reality  with  extraordinary  accuracy." 
Louise,  at  least,  always  felt  her  destiny.  During  the 
fifteen  years  she  was  teaching  in  Paris,  before  the  war,  life 
was  a  long  struggle ;  not  by  any  means  without  its  joys 
and  its  consolations,  but  all  in  preparation  for  the 
inevitable  struggle.  The  way  in  which  the  Republicans 
kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  during  the  Empire  is  unfamiliar 
to  most  of  us  who  have  grown  up  under  the  Third 
Republic.  In  those  days  there  was  inspiration  in  the 
verv  word  "  Republic."  It  was  but  another  name  for  the 
Millennium.  In  clubs  and  lecture-rooms,  and  in  their 
own  homes,  they  cherished  the  mighty  hope  that  ere  long 
the  Emperor  would  be  overthrown,  and  that  on  that  day 
righteousness  and  peace  would  prevail,  the  Golden  Age 
would  return,  and  liberated  France  would  establish  the 
reign  of  universal  justice  throughout  the  world. 

THE  war. 

Far  different  indeed  was  the  reality  from  the  fond  dreams 
of  the  Republican  enthusiasts.  The  Empire  fell  in  a 
night.  But  before  it  fell  it  had  brought  the  German  into 
the  land,  and  the  infamy  of  the  coup  dCetat  was  avenged 
in  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan.  Louise  Michel,  who  had 
done  what  she  could  to  protest  against  the  war,  took  her 
first  conspicuous  part  m  French  politics  by  collecting 
signatures  for  the  petition  praying  for  the  release  of 
Endes  and  Brideau,  who  had  proclaimed  the  Republic 
before  Sedan.  Some  of  the  memorialists  wished  to  erase 
their  signatures.  u  We  are  risking  our  heads."  "  Yes," 
said  Louise,  "  you  are  risking  your  heads.  So  much  the 
better.  Til  risk  mine  with  yours."  An  assurance  more 
characteristic  than  consoling.  She,  with  others,  carried 
the  petition  to  General  Trochu,  Governor  of  Paris.  They 
were  refused  admission.  "  We  have  come  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Paris,"  was  their  statement,  and  they  bluntly 
refused  to  go  unless  their  petition  was  received.  It  was 
the  first  occasion,  but  not  the  last,  when  Louise  ventured 
to  speak  for  the  people  of  Paris.  The  German  armies, 
crusning  the  French  on  a  dozen  battle-fields,  advanced 
on  Pans.  Soon  Louise  Michel  discovered  that  the 
Government  of  the  Men  of  September  differed  only  in  name 
from  the  Government  of  the  Man  of  December. 

Here  is  her  story  of  the  first  collision  between  the 
people  of  Paris  and  the  Government  of  France.  It  is 
interesting  as  a  kind  of  preparatory  rehearsal  of  the  sub- 
sequent outbreak : — 

THE  FUSILLADE  FROM  THE  HOTEL  DE  Y1LLE. 

On  January  22nd  the  revolutionists  assembled  in  front  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  Chaudey  was  in  command. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  that  no  surrender  was  contem- 
plated, the  people  were  suspecting  some  treason. 

Being  anxious  not  to  disturb  the  peace — which  feelint 
always  leads  to  the  crushing  of  those  who  give  way  to  it— 
those  revolutionists  who  were  in  arms  withdrew  ;  as  for  me, 
though  I  had  my  rifle,  I  confess  that  I  stayed. 

When  there  only  remained  in  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Town  Hall  a  defenceless  crowd,  a  noise  like  that  of  hail 
was  suddenly  heard — it  was  produced  by  the  bullets  fired 
from  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Vifie  by  the  Breton 
troops,  whose  pale  faces  could  be  plainly  seen  from  the  f  quare 
opposite.  The  firing  thus  going  on  soon  made  large  gaps  in 
the  ranks  of  the  bystanders. 

You  it  was,  fair-haired  children  of  Armorica,  who  thus 
murdered  our  defenceless  friends.   But  you  are  fanatics 
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not  traitors.  You  shoot  us  down.  But  you  think  it  is  your  duty 
to  do  so,  and,  some  day,  you  will  join  us  in  the  conquest  of 
liberty.  You  will  then  display  in  support  of  justice  and  free- 
dom the  same  fierce  energy  as  now  in  defence  of  tyranny, 
and  with  us  you  will  storm  the  rotten  institutions  of  the  world. 

Razona  was  in  command  of  the  battalions  of  the  Mont- 
martre  National  Guards.  On  the  people's  side  no  shot  had 
been  fired  previous  to  the  volleys  of  the  Breton  troops.  But 
then,  and  then  only,  those  of  us  who  were  armed  and  had 
withdrawn  to  the  square  round  the  Tour  Saint  Jacques,  indig- 
nant at  the  treachery,  hurried  back  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  opened  fire  on  the  assailing  troops ;  as  to  the  men  who 
were  unarmed,  they  set  about  raising  a  barricade. 

An  old  champion  of  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848 
(Malezieux),  whose  coat  bore  numerous  traces  of  bullets, 
though  he  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  heed  to  them*  remembered 
the  days  of  his  youth,  and  brave  fellow,  rose  above  the 
circumstances,  wrapping  himself  up,  as  it  were,  in  his  flags  of 
June. 

Standing  up  in  the  centre  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  buried 
in  my  thoughts,  I  was  looking  at  the  cursed  windows, 
thinking  that  some  day,  the  men  who  were  shooting  us 
down  would  join  us.  In  May  following,  those  very  windows, 
destroyed  by  the  fire  that  burned  down  the  municipal  palace, 
seemed  to  be  staring,  like  the  eyeless  sockets  of  a  skull,  at 
the  blazing  city. 

The  hail-like  noise  of  the  bullets  falling  on  the  pavement 
went  on  uninterrupted,  and  the  crowd  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. 

The  shots  fired  at  random  from  the  Town  Hall  were 
killing  harmless  people  strolling  about  in  the  neighbouring 
streets. 

Close  to  me,  a  woman  of  my  size,  dressed  io  black,  and 
whose  features  were  very  much  like  mine,  fell,  struck  by  a 
bullet ;  a  young  man  who  was  with  her  was  killed  likewise. 
We  could  never  ascertain  who  they  were ;  the  young  man  had 
the  bold  features  of  Southern  people. 

We  were  all  indignant  and  many  of  us  urged  the  necessity 
of  reprisals;  after  much  discussion  it  was,  however,  decided 
not  to  resort  to  violence  on  that  day. 

Sapia  was  killed  on  the  22nd  of  January,  and  many  others 
besides ;  Henri  Slace,  who  belonged  to  the  Blanqui  group,  had 
his  arm  broken.  Harmless  passers-by  as  usual,  killed  like 
our  own  people,  and  on  the  graves  we  swore  vengeance  and 
liberty. 

By  way  of  challenge,  I  threw  my  red  scarf  on  a  grave ;  a 
comrade  picked  it  up  and  tied  it  to  the  branches  of  a  willow. 

Six  days  after  the  22nd  of  January,  the  Government  having 
shot  down  the  people,  and  proclaimed  aloud  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  surrendering,  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was 
signed.  The  wrath  aroused  in  the  people  by  that  fresh  act 
of  treason  was  not  allowed  to  subside. 

IN  ARMS. 

Louise  busied  herself  in  the  committees  that  were  formed 
to  assist  the  Government  of  National  Defence,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  her  exertions,  even  going  so  far  as  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  a  National  Guard  and  to  shoulder  a  rifle. 
When  the  long  agony  was  drawing  to  a  close  she  pro- 
tested against  surrender,  and  demanded  to  be  led  once 
more  against  the  besiegers. 

Of  the  work  of  the  Amazons,  otherwise  than  as 
petroleuses,  but  little  has  been  written.  The  experiment 
was  an  interesting  one.  How  far  are  women  capable  of 
bearing  the  strain  and  the  burden  of  military  service  ?  It 
is  a  question  upon  which  we  have  by  no  means  heard  the 
last  word.  The  tradition  of  the  ancient  wars  with  the 
Amazons  indicates  that  even  in  the  field  woman  at  one 
time  held  her  own  with  man,  and  for  a  time  on  more 
than  equal  terms.  His  sable  majesty  the  King  of 
Dahomey  is  the  only  potentate  who  has  preserved  to  the 
present  day  the  soldier-woman,  but  in  the  Commune, 
when  frenzied  Paris  stood  at  bay  behind  her  barricades, 
women  pressed  eagerly  into  the  fighting  rank*  Poets 
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have  idealised  the  fighting  woman  in  Britomarte,  one 
of  the  fairest  of  the  knights  of  the  "Faerie  Queen,* 
history  has  glorified  her  in  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the 
Maid  of  Saragossa  extorted  a  tribute  of  praise 
even  from  the  muse  of  Byron.  The  Parisian  Com- 
munarde,  however,  has  found  no  eulogist  save  Louise 
Michel.  Her  history  is  written  in  the  records  of  courts- 
martial,  and  for  the  most  part  she  is  remembered  with  a 
shudder.  She  deserved  a  better  fate,  and  when  the  history 
of  the  revolt  of  women  comes  to  be  written,  its  historian 
will  spend  many  a  careful  hour  investigating  how  far 
these  women  of  the  Commune  maintained  the  honour  of 
their  sex.  According  to  Louise  Michel,  they  bore  the 
strain  of  that  fierce  ordeal  at  least  as  well  as  the  men. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  hysterics  in  the  Commune,  but 
the  men  had  it  worse  than  the  women. 

THE  WOMEN- WARRIORS  OP  PARIS. 

Here  I  may  quote  two  vivid  little  pen-pictures  by  an 
unsympathetic  observer.  Mr.  John  Leighton  thus 
describes  what  he  saw  in  the  last  days  of  the  siege  : — 

As  I  approach  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  I  perceive  a  multitude 
of  men,  women,  and  children  running  backwards  and  forwards 
carrying  paving  stones.  A  barricade  is  being  thrown  up ;  it 
is  already  more  than  3  ft.  high.  Suddenly  I  hear  the  rolling 
of  heavy  wheels.  I  turn,  and  a  strange  sight  is  before  me — a 
mass  of  women  in  rags,  livid,  horrible,  and  yet  grand,  with 
the  Phrygian  cap  on  their  heads,  and  the  skirts  of  their  robes 
tied  round  their  waists,  were  harnessed  to  a  mitrailleuse, 
which  they  dragged  along  at  full  speed,  other  women  pushing 
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vigorously  behind.  The  whole  procession  in  its  sombre 
colours,  with  dashes  of  red  here  and  there,  thunders  past 
me ;  1  follow  it  as  fast  as  I  can.  The  mitrailleuse  draws  up  a 
little  in  front  of  the  barricade,  and  is  hailed  with  wild 
clamours  by  the  insurgents.  The  Amazons  are  being  un- 
harnessed as  I  come  up  The  scene  that  surrounds 

me  interests  me  in  spite  of  myself.  Those  grim  hags,  with 
their  red  head-dresses,  passing  the  stones  I  give  them 
rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  the  men  who  are  building  them 
up  only  leaving  off  for  a  moment  now  and  then  to  swallow  a 
cup  of  coffee,  which  a  young  girl  prepares  over  a  small  tin 
stove ;  the  rifles  symmetrically  piled ;  the  barricade  which 
rises  higher  and  higher;  the  solitude  in  which  we  are 
working— only  here  and  there  a  head  appears  at  a  window, 
and  is  quickly  withdrawn ;  the  ever-increasing  noise  of  the 
battle;  and  over  all,  the  brightness  of  a  dazzling  morning 
sun— all  this  has  something  sinister  and  yet  horribly  capti- 
vating about  it. 

*        #        •  • 

I  now  see  a  number  of  women  walk  out  of  the  hotel ;  the 
crowd  makes  room  for  them  to  pass.  They  come  our  way. 
They  are  dressed  in  black,  and  have  black  crape  tied  round 
their  arms,  and  a  red  cockade  in  their  bonnets.  My  friend 
the  officer  tells  us  they  are  the  governesses  who  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  nuns.  Then  he  walks  up  to  them  and  says, 
"  Have  you  succeeded  ? "  M  Yes,"  answers  one  of  them, 
"  Here  is  our  commission.  The  school  children  are  to  be 
employed  in  making  sacks  and  filling  them  with  earth,  the 
eldest  ones  to  load  the  rifles  behind  the  barricades.  They 
will  receive  rations  like  the  National  Guards,  and  a  pension 
will  be  given  to  the  mothers  of  those  who  die  for  the 
Republic.  They  are  mad  to  fight,  I  assure  you.  We  have 
made  them  work  hard  during  the  last  month  ;  this  will  be 
their  holiday."  The  woman  who  says  this  is  young  and  pretty, 
and  speaks  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  lips.   I  shudder. 

IK  COMMITTEE  DURING  THE  SIEGE. 

Of  the  action  of  the  women  we  get  but  stray 
glimpses  in  the  "Memoires"  of  Louise.  They  served 
on  committees  and  in  ambulances — for  which  many  were 
shot  and  transported — they  worked  in  the  trenches. 
They  actually  shouldered  rifles  and  fought  on  the 
barricades.  Of  this  vast  and  varied  panorama  of 
female  activity,  we  see  but  here  and  there  an  odd  corner  - 
in  Louise's  writings.  She  says  repeatedly  that  the 
women  showed  more  determination  than  the  men,  and 
from  first  to  last  the  fighting  women  seem  to  have  fought 
more  desperately  and  to  have  flinched  at  nothing.  They 
reconciled  themselves  much  more  speedily  to  theinevitable. 
"When  they  saw  it  was  necessary,  they  submitted  to  any 
sacrifice  with  the  same  patient,  uncomplaining  spirit 
that  they  face  the  suffering  of  child-bearing — a  service 
entailing  much  more  positive  pain  and  entailing  much 
greater  risk  of  life  than  the  off-chance  of  having  to  bear 
arms  entails  upon  the  other  sex.  Louise  could  form  a 
comparison,  for  she  served  equally  with  men  and  women. 
Here  is  her  account  of  the  operations  of  the  revolutionary 
committees  of  Montmartre  during  the  siege,  when  the 
Commune  was  only  an  egg  in  process  of  hatching  : — 

I  will  relate  here  at  full  length  the  history  of  the  Watch 
Committee  of  Montmartre.  Few  of  its  members  are  now  sur- 
viving ;  under  the  siege  it  caused  the  reaction  to  tremble. 
Every  evening,  we  took  our  flight  on  Edris,  from  the  house 
situated  number  41,  Chaussee  Cligrancourt,  sometimes 
breaking  up  a  club  where  cowardly  speakers  advocated  a 
surrender,  or  spreading  our  revolutionary  theories  and 
exciting  the  masses  to  open  rebellion,  for  the  time  of  decep- 
tion was  now  over.  We  knew  what  little  faith  to  place  in 
the  promises  of  our  rulers,  and  of  what  little  import  are  the 
lives  of  citizens  in  the  eyes  of  a  Government  on  the  eve  of 
their  overthrow. 

There  were  two  Watch  Committees  at  Montmartre,  one  of 
men,  and  one  of  women. 


I  always  attended  the  former.  Why  I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps 
because  I  felt  there  the  breath  of  the  Russian  revolutionists. 
I  still  possess  an  old  plan  of  Paris  which  was  hung  up  on  the 
wall  of  the  second  room  of  that  Watch  Committee.  I  took  it 
away  and  brought  it  back  with  me  in  my  voyage  across  the 
ocean.  We  had  besmeared  with  ink  the  Imperial  arms 
engraved  on  it ;  they  would  have  tainted  our  haunts. 

I  bad  never  before  met  with  such  intellectual  men,  whose 
minds  were  so  simple  and  yet  so  lofty.  Plainer  and  purer  I 
never  knew.  I  do  not  know  how  that  committee  was  re- 
cruited. A  comforting  feeling  of  kindness  and  strength  was 
reigning  amongst  its  members,  who  were  all  united  in 
unfeigned  brotherhood.  Similar  spirit  dominated  the 
members  of  the  women's  committee.  There,  also,  I  met 
with  some  remarkably  intelligent  persons.  Having  joined 
at  first  the  men's  committee,  I  thereafter  frequented  both, 
their  object  being  the  same. 

We  all  met  every  evening,  the  women  in  the  hall  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  men  at  the  Perot  Hall,  which 
were  situated  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chapelle.  They  both  bore  the 
name  of  "  Club  de  la  Revolution  *  of  the  Grandes-Carrieres 
District.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  attend  both,  women's  com- 
mittee closing  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  men's  meeting 
opened. 

I  still  remember  the  call  of  the  member's  names,  and  could 
mention  every  one  of  them.   To-day  most  of  them  are  dead. 

The  Montmartre  Watch  Committee  did  not  allow  any  of 
their  members  to  go  without  food  or  shelter.  As  for  us,  the 
organisers,  we  often  dined  out  of  a  herring  for  four  or  six 
persons ;  but  for  those  who  were  in  need  of  it,  we  did  not 
spare  municipal  funds,  neither  the  revolutionary  means 
known  as  requisitions.  Those  who  had  plenty  supplied  the 
wants  of  those  who  were  starving.  When  people  said; 
"  Montmartre  is  coming  down !  "  the  reactionaries  hid  them- 
selves, like  beaten-in  game,  giving  up  granaries  where  food 
was  rotting  whilst  Paris  was  starving. 

We  laughed  heartily  when  one  of  us  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee some  informer,  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  co-religionary 
and  introduced  as  such. 

Like  those  of  all  other  revolutionary  groups,  the  members 
of  the  Watch  Committee  were  mowed  down ;  the  few  survivors, 
Hippolyte  Feme,  Lucien  Barrors,  Avronsart,  Barlot,  Vivier, 
Louis  Moreau,  well  know  how  proud  we  were,  and  how  high 
we  carried  the  flags  of  the  Revolution. 

It  little  mattered  to  those  men  to  be  crushed  obscurely  in 
the  fight,  or  to  fall  in  broad  daylight ;  each  of  them  accepted 
fully  all  the  consequences  of  the  struggle. 

What  does  it  matter  how  the  corn  is  ground,  so  long  as 
we  can  turn  it  into  bread  ? 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  COMMUNE. 

Louise  Michel  thus  describes  the  events  of  March  18th, 
which  began  the  struggle  between  Paris  and  the  rest  of 
France : — 

On  the  morning  of  March  18th,  1871,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  were  rushing  up  Montmartre  Hill,  still  surrounded  by 
that  indistinct  light  of  dawn  which  seems  to  cast  on  everything 
a  kind  of  watery  veil.  The  hill  had  just  been  attacked  un- 
awares, and  those  who  ascended  it  expected  death  at  the  top. 

The  hill  was  being  attacked  by  the  reaction,  and  this  is 
why : 

The  guns  bought  with  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
National  Guards  had  been  left  in  some  vacant  ground  situated 
in  the  portion  of  Paris  the  Prussians  were  about  to  occupy. 

The  population  of  Paris  decided  to  regain  possession  of  its 
own  guns.  A  battalion  of  the  sixth  arrondissement  was  the 
first  to  take  up  their  suggestion,  which  was  already  being 
mooted,  and  all  the  other  National  Guards  following  lead, 
regained  possession  of  their  guns,  which  they  triumphantly 
brought  back,  dragged  by  men,  women  and  children,  pre- 
ceded by  flags. 

The  sailors  garrisoned  in  Paris  proposed  to  storm  the  forts 
given  up  to  the  Prussians,  and  to  carry  them  as  they  would 
board  ships.   We  were  intoxicated  by  that  suggestion. 

Although  the  guns  were  loaded,  no  accident  happened, 
fortunately. 
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Montmartre,Belleville,Batignolles,  were  in  possession  of  their 
own  artillery ;  the  guns  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Place 
des  Vosges  were  transferred  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

Since  the  22nd  of  January  the  clubs  were  closed  and  the 
newspapers  suppressed.  Had  not  the  people  been  on  the  alert 
on  the  18th  of  March  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Revolution  that  day  would  have  witnessed  the  advent 
of  some  king  or  emperor. 

The  Prince  Imperial  was  not  yet  dead,  and  had  not  the 
Montmartre  been  armed,  or  had  our  rulers  succeeded  in  dis- 
arming them,  the  army  deceived  or  accomplice,  and  tha 
Prussians,  occupying  the  forts,  would  have  protected  the 
entrance  into  Paris  of  Napoleon  IV.,  or  of  some  king  in  the 
person  of  a  prince  of  the  Orleans  family. 

On  the  1 8th  of  March,  however,  the  French  army,  which 
three  months  later  was  to  crush  Paris,  declined  to  help  the 
men  who  wished  to  betray  the  nation  and  the  Republic. 

The  troops  understood  that  the  people  of  Paris  were  really 
protecting  the  Republic  by  protecting  his  guns,  which  a 
Royalist  or  Imperial  Government  would,  wi»  h  the  assent  of 
the  Emperor  William  or  Bismarck,  have  turned  against  the 
heroic  city. 

The  18th  of  March  was  to  witness  the  victory  of  the 
foreigners,  allies  of  the  future  king  or  emperor,  or  that  of  the 
people.  It  witnessed  the  latter.  The  army  fraternised  with 
the  people  instead  of  shooting  them  down.  That  triumph  of 
the  popular  cause  is  perhaps  chiefly  due  to  the  intervention  of 
the  women,  who  covered  the  artillery  with  their  own  bodies, 
and  even  placed  themselves  at  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  to 
prevent  the  latter  being  fired. 

When  victory  had  thus  been  decided  in  our  favour,  I  looked 
around  and  noticed  my  poor  mother,  who,  thinking  we  were 
going  to  be  shot  down,  had  followed  me  ;  as  she  always  kept 
behind  me,  doubtless  in  order  not  to  cause  me  any  anxiety. 
I  had  not  noticed  her  before. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  try  in  these  few  pages  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Commune.  To  sober  Englishmen  it  was  from 
first  to  last  a  mere  lunacy,  the  product  of  nervous  excite- 
ment; the  most  convincing  proof  afforded  by  this 
generation  that  communities,  like  individuals,  occasionally 
go  mad.  It  is  easier  to  condemn  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  calm  reason  than  it  is  to  understand  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  sympathetic  heart.  Have  we  not  dreamed 
for  years  of  the  arrival  of  the  Republic  as  the  harbinger 
of  the  millennium,  only  to  wake  up  and  discover  amid  the 
horrors  of  war  the  still  worse  horror  of  a  Republic,  which, 
after  failing  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the 
territory,  did  not  shrink  from  preparing  to  throttle  the 
liberties  of  Paris  ?  It  would  have  been  bad  to  bear  at 
any  time,  but  coming  as  it  did  after  the  prolonged 
privations  and  agonies  of  the  siege,  it  explained  every- 
thing, even  the  Commune.  It  was  a  convulsive  paroxysm 
as  of  a  great  city  in  the  grasp  of  a  deadly  night- 
mare, and  it  was  worse  than  the  nightmare.  For 
a  time  all  went  on  very  much  as  in  the  Prussian  siege. 
But  when  at  last,  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  Paris 
was  stifled  in  her  gore,  and  the  skies  flamed  lurid  red 
with  the  burning  of  her  palaces,  Europe  received  a 
shock  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  the  Terror.  To  this 
day  the  full  details  of  that  gigantic  duel  to  the  death 
between  the  City  of  Revolution  and  the  rest  of  France 
have  never  been  understood— outside  Paris.  Scores  of 
thousands  were  shot  down,  nearly  forty  thousand  were 
made  prisoners  before  Paris  was  crushed.  The  frantic 
energy  of  the  Revolutionary  nervousness  seemed  incarnate 
in  Louise.  No  one  has  laid  any  specific  atrocity  to  her 
charge,  but  she  was  more  or  less  responsible  for  everything, 
as  much  responsible  as  any  one  save  those  who  actually 
gave  the  orders  for  the  shooting  of  the  hostages,  the 
massacre  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  burning  of  Paris. 


LOUISE  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  struggle  was  hopeless  from  the  first.  Louise  has 
described  its  beginning.  Here  is  her  account  of  the  end : — 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mademoiselle  Poulin's  grave,  it  was  in 
May,  1871,  in  the  night  of  the  22nd  to  the  23rd,  I  believe. 
We  were,  a  few  comrades  and  myself,  in  Montmartre 
cemetery,  which  with  a  handful  of  men  we  endeavoured  to 
defend. 

We  had  made  battlements  in  the  walls  by  pulling  down  the 
stones  with  our  hands  the  best  way  we  could,  so.  that,  but 
for  the  battery  established  by  our  people  on  the  crest  of 
Montmartre,  and  whose  range  being  too  short  reached  us, 
and  for  the  shells  which  the  Versaillists  at  regular  intervals 
plied  us  from  the  spot  where  tall  houses  are  seen,  our  position 
would  not  have  been  tenable. 

Those  shells  kept  time  like  a  clock.  It  was  a  grand  sight  in 
the  clear  starry  night ;  the  graves  themselves  seemed  to  speak. 

The  men  on  duty  on  that  night  belonged  to  the  very  com- 
pany with  which  I  had  made  previous  sorties. 

Several  times  some  one  of  us  had  gone  reconnoitring  in 
the  cemetery ;  as  for  me,  I  was  fond  of  wandering  about  in 
that  lonely  retreat,  only  disturbed  by  the  frequent  bursting 
of  shells.  In  spite  of  my  comrades'  wish,  I  insisted  on  going 
there  several  times,  and  on  every  occasion  the  shells  missed  me. 

Several  of  our  people  being  already  wounded,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  obtained  leave  to  be  allowed  to  go 
reconnoitring  there  once  more ;  my  object  was  to  ascertain 
how  far  would  my  luck  go.  That  time,  again,  a  shell  came 
crashing  through  the  trees,  and  exploded  close  to  me,  with 
the  only  result  that  I  was  covered  with  debris  of  branches 
in  bloom,  which  I  laid  partly  on  Mademoiselle  Poulins's 
grave  and  partly  on  that  of  Murger,  on  the  very  spot  where  a 
genius  is  represented  covering  the  poet  with  white  marble 
flowers. 

"  Zounds ! "  one  of  my  companions  exclaimed,  "  you  shall 
not  budge  from  here." 

They  all  then  insisted  on  my  sitting  on  a  bench  close  to 
Cavaignac's  statue. 

But  women  are  obstinate;  besides,  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  the  estimate  of  probabilities  does  not  occur  every 
day.  No  better  occasion  could  ever  be  had.  I  therefore  still 
wandered  about ;  but,  as  before,  bursting  shells  missed  me. 

It  is  a  curious  sight,  that  of  the  woman  reconnoitring 
in  the  cemetery  where  the  Commune  was  making  its 
last  stand,  expiring  in  flame  of  fire  and  smoke  as  of 
Tophet,  and  noise — well,  as  to  the  noise  which  all  these 
last  days  beat  on  the  ear-drum,  clamorous  and  insistent, 
maddening  the  brain,  and  shattering  the  nerves.  Take 
the  following  description,  penned  by  Mr.  John  Leighton 
at  the  time : — 

The  deafening  clamour  on  all  sides  redoubles;  all  the 
separate  noises  seem  to  confound  themselves  in  one  ceaseless 
roar,  like  the  working  of  a  million  hammers  on  a  million  of 
anvils.  I  can  scarcely  bear  it ;  my  hands  clutch  the  door- 
posts convulsively. 

Oh  !  Those  that  hear  it  not,  how  happy  they  must  be ; 
they  will  never  understand  how  fearful  this  continuous,  this 
dreadful  noise  is,  and  to  feel  that  each  ball  is  aimed  at  some 
breast,  and  each  shell  brings  ruin  in  its  train.  Fear  and 
horror  wring  one's  heart  and  madden  one's  brain.  Visions 
pass  before  one's  eyes  of  corpses,  of  houses  crushing  sleeping 
inmates,  of  men  falling  and  crying  out  for  mercy,  and  one 
feels  quite  strange  to  go  on  living  among  the  crowds  that  die! 

Not  to  be  able  to  obtain  information  is  terrible ;  not  to 
know  what  is  going  on,  while  all  around  seems  on  fire  ;  the 
day  is  beginning  to  break,  the  musketry  and  the  cannonading 
begins  afresh,  it  is  a  hell  with  death  for  its  girdle ! 

If  that  were  so  to  one  who  had  no  friend  or  brother 
there,  how  awful  must  it  be  to  one  like  Louise,  whose 
comrades  were  perishing  with  every  fusillade,  and  whose 
hopes  of  the  millennium  seemed  to  be  vanishing  in  the 
smoke  of  blazing  Paris  P 
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HSR  ARREST. 

Her  ultimate  arrest  was  due  to  her  anxiety  for  her 
mother's  safety.  Her  mother  was  arrested,  and  Louise, 
on  going  to  seek  her,  found  herself  in  presence  of  an 
officer  who  in  the  old  clays  had  once  drawn  lots  with 
her  as  to  who  should  kill  the  Emperor.  "  What  !  "  she 
cried,  14  You  here  ? "  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  And  what 
can  I  do  for  you?  "  "  Only  let  me  take  my  mother  to 
a  place  of  safety,  and  then  I  will  return  and  surrender." 
He  let  her  go, 
hoping  not  to 
see  her  again. 
No  sooner  was 
her  mother  safe- 
ly housed  than 
Louise  made 
her  way  back. 
•  What !  "  ex- 
claimed her  for- 
mer comrade . 
"  You  have  come 
back  then  ?  " 
"Of  course," 
said  she.  "What 
do  you  take  me 
for?"  So  she 
became  a  pri- 
soner, and  was 
marched  with 
thousands  of 
others  to  Ver- 
sailles amid  the 
mocking  crowd. 
Of  that  Via  Do- 
lorosa she  says 
little.  It  is  not 
her  habit  to 
dwell  on  her 
own  sufferings. 

Then  came 
the  trial,  if  it 
may  be  called 
such,  in  which 
there  was  no 
defence,  and 
where  the  ac- 
cused only  de- 
manded death 
—death  which 
was  denied. 
She  saw,  by  her 
strange  clair- 
voyant faculty, 
three  of  her 
comrades  shot 
at  Satory,  while 
she  was  lying  in 
prison  ;  but  it 
was  denied  her 
to  share  their 
fate. 

IN  EXILE. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Louise  was  banished  to  New 
Caledonia. 

When  she  went  on  board  the  ship  that  was  to  take  her 
into  exile  she  almost  felt  at  home.  For,  four  or  five  years 
before,  in  clairvoyant  vision,  she  had  seen  the  ship  lying  at 
anchor  exactly  as  she  found  it,  colour,  rigging,  build,  every- 
thing exactly  the  same.  It  was  the  ship  of  her  vision. 
Of  the  New  Caledonia  experiences  I  do  not  purpose  to 
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speak.  They  formed  part  of  her  novitiate.  She  had  bee& 
prisoner  of  war,  she  was  now  an  exiled  convict,  but  she 
never  lost  heart.  She  was  a  ministering  angel  of  mercy 
and  of  pity  to  her  unfortunate  companions.  She  nursed 
the  sick  and  cheered  the  sad.  When  she  reached  her 
destination  she  was  employed  as  a  schoolmistress,  and 
became  so  devoted  to  her  Kanaka  scholars  that  she  was 
more  than  once  tempted  to  return  after  the  amnesty. 
It  was  a  strar  9  experience  that  of  life  among  the 

convicts  of 
New  Caledonia. 
Louise  has  evar 
been  thrown 
among  the  best 
and  the  worst 
of  men.  Heroes 
and  saints,  cri- 
minals and  as- 
sassins, to  her 
it  seems  all  one. 
For  she  holds 
the  doctrine  of 
the  moral  irre- 
sponsibility of 
the  individual, 
a  terrible  doc- 
trine no  doubt, 
but  one  that 
conduces  to 
charity  and 
tolerance. 
Among  the  cy- 
elones  of  nature 
Louise  was  as 
calm  as  when 
wandering 
among  the 
shells  that  burst 
in  the  cemetery 
of  Mont  mart  re. 
She  returned  as 
she  went,  the 
same  Louise, 
full  of  compas- 
sion for  the  suf- 
fering, full  of 
a  sacred  wrath 
against  those 
who  did  them 
wrong. 

AMNESTIED. 

After  her  re- 
turn Louise  be- 
gun anew  the 
life  of  propa- 
gandism,  which 
indeed  she  had 
never  inter- 
rupted. Idolised 
by  a  section  of 
she  transferred  to  Anarchy  the  devo- 
formerly  felt  for  the  Republic,  and 
soon  found  herself  in  gaol.  Her  history  after  the 
amnesty  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  imprisonments. 
She  has  now  had  all  manner  of  experiences — save  that 
of  an  English  workhouse.  She  ha*s  been  imprisoned 
as  a  lunatic,  convicted  as  a  criminal,  locked  up  in  St. 
Lazare  with  the  poor  girls  of  the  town.  She  has  been 
through  every  phase  of  prison  experience.    A  poor,  crazy 
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drunkard  tried  to  assassinate  her  by  firing  his  revolver  at 
her  head.  The  bullet  struck  her,  but  she  appeared  in 
court  to  give  testimony  in  favour  of  the  would-be  assassin. 
She  declared  that  he  was  in  a  more  or  less  somnambulist 
condition,  and  he  was  acquitted.  When  Mrs.  Butler 
began  her  crusade  against  the  Police  des  Moeurs,  she 
received  from  Louise  Michel  a  letter  of  hearty  sympathy 
and  sisterly  greeting.  They  are  strangely  different*  these 
two  women  ;  but  they  have  many  things  in  common,  and 
in  t!  e  holy  war  against  State  legalised  vice,  they  found 
themselves  heartiJy  at  one.  When  I  came  out  of 
prison  in  1886  I  received  a  hearty  greeting  from 
Louise,  who  had  been  liberated  about  the  same  time. 
She  had  been  allowed  to  read  when  in  prison,  and  she 
had  followed  with  great  interest  "  Les  Scandales  de 
Londres."  ,  t 

I  did  not  see  Louise  till  some  years  later— on  the  eve 
of  the  Exhibition.  In  gaol  she  seems  to  have  been  treated 
almost  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant.  She  wrote  the  first 
volume  of  her  "  Memoires"  in  gaol,  and  probably  she  will 
need  to  go  to  gaol  again  before  she  will  be  able  to  get 
the  second  volume  into  shape  for  publication. 

She  was  not  alone  in  gaol,  for  even  there  her  passionate 
love  of  the  animal  creation  stood  her  in  good  stead. 

LOUISE  IN  GAOL. 

Mrs.  Crawford,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News,  who  interviewed  her  in  June,  1886,  just  after  her 
release,  says : — 

She  was  very  interesting  when  talking  about  animals,  a 
subject  to  which  she  was  led  by  her  cats.  Louise  Michel 
brought  four  cats  with  her  from  Noumea  to  France.  They 
were  given  her  when  she  arrived  in  New  Caledonia  by  a 
convict  who  had  served  her  time  and  was  returning  to 
Europe.  The  youngest,  44  Moustache,"  is  now  sixteen,  and 
the  eldest, 44  Ninette,"  is  nineteen.  They  were  with  her  at 
St.  Lazare.  The  fourth  killed  himself  under  circumstances 
honourable  to  himself  and  his  mistress.  The  day  she  was 
returning  from  London  he  was  on  the  top  of  a  house.  When 
he  saw  her  getting  out  of  the  cab  he,  in  trying  to  jump  from 
the  balcony  to  balcony,  fell  into  the  street  from  the 
third  storey,  and  was  so  injured  that  he  died  in  a  few 
hours.  These  cats  are  descended  from  others  left  by 
English  sailors  in  New  Caledonia  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  have  much  longer  hind-legs  and  shorter  fore-legs  than 
European  cats,  and  a  finer  cerebral  development.  At  St. 
Lazare  they  were  taught  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  rats 
that  came  every  morning  in  crowds  to  Louise's  cell  to  be  fed. 
I  asked  the  44  Citoyenne  "  what  she  thought  of  the  rat.  She 
said  that  it  was  intelligent,  incapable  of  attaching  itself,  she 
thought,  to  a  human  being,  and  more  on  the  look-out  for 
benefits  to  come  than  for  past  services,  but  family  affection 
was  strong  in  its  heart.  Young  rats  were  not  only  kind  but 
respectful  to  their  aged  relations,  and,  indeed,  to  old  rats  in 
general.  Mothers,  directly  they  had  weaned  their  little  ones, 
not  only  brought  them  to  Louise's  cell,  but  placed  them 
at  her  feet,  and  seemed  to  ask  her  protection  for 
them.  There  were  rats  toothless  from  age.  When  a 
crust  was  thrown  to  them  younger  rats  chewed  it,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  eat  it  comfortably.  If  a  young  rat  was  so  ill- 
bred  as  to  help  itself  before  an  eldeily  one,  the  others  were 
down  upon  it.  Before  the  cats  had  been  taught  to  live  in 
amity  with  the  denizens  of  the  sewers, 44  Moustache  "  bit  the 
paw  off  one  of  the  latter.  According  to  Louise  Michel,  there 
was  quite  an  explosion  of  sympathy  among  her  four-footed 
visitors  on  behalf  of  the  wounded  one,  and  she  gained  their 
confidence  by  letting  it  down  with  a  string  from  her  window 
into  the  court,  after  she  had  nursed  it  for  about  a  fortnight. 
When  she  had  been  some  time  in  gaol  the  rats  grew  so 
dainty  that  they  would  not  eat  plain  bread  unless  she  got  it 
toasted  for  them.  The  Governor  of  the  prison,  who  was 
most  kind  to  her,  and  who  is  a  naturalist  and  un  homme 
d'esprit,  enjoyed  her  successful  attempts  to  bring  cats  and 


rats  to  live  in  amity  and  to  tame  the  latter.  She  could  never 
domesticate  them.  No  sooner  had  she  fed  them  than  they 
all  climbed  up  the  wall  to  the  window,  and  passed  out 
thereby  to  return  to  their  sewers. 

IK  LONDON. 

Louise  Michel  established  an  44 international  school" 
in  London,  which  at  one  time  had  fully  forty  scholars, 
but  which  was  afterwards  closed.  She  addresses  meet- 
ings in  Hyde  Park  in  her  own  tongue,  which  is 
not  understood  by  the  most  of  her  hearers.  Her 
exhortations  are  not  practical,  and  she  is  not,  in  English 
politics,  regarded  as  a  serious  personality.  She  is  a 
pathetic  figure  with  a  tragic  past,  the  incarnate  protest 
of  disinherited  despair,  of  trampled  womanhood.  No 
doubt  a  good  deal  of  what  she  says  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  contribution  even  to  the  evangel  of 
Anarchy.  It  is  rather  like  the  writhing  of  a  worm  which 
has  been  severed  by  the  spade. 

But  Louise  is  not  a  mere  Bacchante  of  the  Revolution, 
a  Maenad  of  Anarchy.  She  has  shown  herself  many  a 
time  and  oft  full  of  practical  good  sense  and  shrewd 
mother  wit.  London  suits  her.  She  likes  London  with 
its  dim  grey  tints,  which  harmonise  better  with  her 
sombre  moods  than  the  lighter  blue  and  clear  lights  of 
Paris.  She  shudders  a  little  sometimes  at  "  the  black 
London  winter,  when  everything  is  wrapped  in  a  wind- 
ing sheet  of  foggy  mist,  falling  first  in  a  ceaseless  drip 
and  then  suddenly  in  heavy  showers ; "  but  even  here 
beneath  our  fogs  she  found  a  kindly  welcome  and  a 
sympathetic  although  somewhat  reserved  welcome.  When 
she  met  her  first  respectable  audience  she  was  amazed  to 
feel  that  despite  their  frigid  silence  she  was  really  as  if  at 
home.  "  I  had  the  impression,"  she  says,  "  of  a  genuine 
humanity,  which  flourisned  in  spite  of  the  cursed  fatten 
which  had  trammelled  them  from  the  first." 

ON  ENGLISH  WORKHOUSES. 

That  Louise  Michel  is  not  the  mere  mad  creature  whom 
it  pleases  her  enemies  to  describe  her  is  proved  by  the 
justice  which  she  does  to  our  workhouses.  The  work- 
house is  the  natural  butt  for  every  reckless-  assailant  of 
the  established  order  of  society.  But  to  Louise  Michel 
our  workhouses  supply  food  for  admiration  rather  than 
for  scorn.  Speaking  of  her  first  English  visit  and  her 
reception,  she  says : — 

The  papers,  especially  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  invariably 
showed  me  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration.  What 
seemed  especially  to  surprise  them  was  that  I  (being  an 
Anarchist)  did  not  share  the  general  opinion  as  to  workhouses. 
People  seemed  to  think — very  wrongly,  by  the  way— that 
this  was  inconsistent  on  my  part.  However,  I  shall  give  my 
ideas  on  this  subject  further  on.  People  made  a  mistake  in 
speaking  of  my  "  enthusiasm  "  for  that  institution.  A  work- 
house cannot  possibly  inspire  any  sach  sentiment.  All  that 
I  said  was  that  the  English  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  look  after 
those  who  had  neither  food  nor  shelter. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  particularly  in  England  is  the 
care  which  is  taken  in  some  workhouses  (Lambeth,  for 
instance)  to  line  the  huge  nest  in  which  old  England  heaps 
up  her  misery,  so  that  she  can  keep  it,  and  fairly  comfort- 
ably, considering,  until  the  European  revolution  is  over. 
Then,  avoiding  the  foolish  mistakes  that  she  has  seen  others 
make,  she  will  strike  one  blow.  Albion  will  rise  suddenly, 
shaking  the  dust  from  her  white  robe,  and  light  the  sacred 
fire  which  the  winds  of  heaven,  instead  of  extinguishing,  will 
kindle  into  a  glorious  dawn. 

To  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  their  worn-out  institutions 
the  English  enlist  woman's  enthusiasm.  Women  manage 
workhouses,  and  women  will  soon  become  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  green  branches  of  an  old  tree  cannot  give 
new  life  to  the  decaying  trunk ;  they  will  bear  leaves  and 
flowers  as  long  as  they  c  m  draw  nourishment,  not  from  the 
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dried- op  sap,  but  from  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  soft  air 
which  keeps  them  alive. 

Louise  is  a  voluminous  but  somewhat  desultory  worker 
of  very  unequal  power.  Her  poems  contain  many 
•elevated  thoughts,  expressed  with  considerable  vigour 
and  poetic  feeling.  Her  nov  1, "  The  Microbes  of  Society," 
is  a  shocking  "  shocker  "  of  tne  most  horrible  description, 
relieved  here  and  there — say  some  who  have  read  it — by 
•chapters  of  great  sublimity.  Her  "Memoires"  are  an  un- 
digested mass,  thrown  upon  the  world  higgledy-piggledy 
just  as  they  were  written  in  gaol  or  for  the  newspaper. 

ST.  SIMEON  STYLITES  IN  PKTTICOATS. 

The  more  you  contemplate  this  woman,  the  more  you 
admire,  wonder  and  pity.  She  is  a  living,  breathing, 
palpitating  plummet  plunged  into  the  abysses  of  human 
misery.  A  plummet,  not  of  lead,  but  a  human  heart. 
With  it  she  sounds  the  deepest  depths,  and  far  down  in 
~the  sombre  stillness  of  dumb  agony  you  hear  her  cry  of 
sympathy  and  of  pain.  But  never  for  herself,  always  for 
others.  Magnificent  type  of  the  altruist,  she  exists  but 
for  the  poor,  the  disinherited,  the  famishing  of  the  world. 
She  is  their  sister,  their  comrade,  fighting  ever  bv  their 
side,  and  ringing  in  their  eyes  the  glad  evangel  of  better 
times  to  come,  when  there  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness.  She  is  the 
representative,  living  and  suffering  amongst  us,  of  the 
anchorites  of  the  far  away  days  when  holy  men  were 
half  deified  for  their  neglect  of  the  conveniences  and 
oven  of  the  decencies  of  life.  St  Simeon  Stylites  on  his 
pillar  was  not  more  severed  from  the  world  than  Louise 
Michel.  She  has  even  ceased  to  be  interested  in 
her  own  career.  The  marvellous  story  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  of  romantic  adventure,  the  manifold  opportuni- 
ties of  service  at  home  and  abroad — all  the3e  successive 
strata  of  dramatic  incident  have  lost  their  charm.  She  is 
as  a  corpse  in  other  than  the  old  Jesuit  sense.  Yet  her 
spirit  is  not  broken.  She  hopes  and  aspires  and  pro- 
claims aloud  her  message  to  her  times.  But  she  is  dead 
to  herself.  The  past  is  a  cemetery  of  martyred  comrades 
or  a  history  of  imprisonments.  The  heart,  torn  by 
innumerable  miseries,  ceases  to  feel  for  itself.  It  only 
-quivers  in  sympathy  for  others.  And  so  she  flits  amongst 
us  under  the  brumous  skies  of  this  city  of  fog  and 
night,  a  being  hardly  of  this  world  prophesying  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 

TUB  SIBYL  AND  HBE  INTERPRETERS. 

But  I  think  I  hear  the  practical,  matter-of-fact  reader 
•exclaim,  "  What  is  her  message  ?  What  has  she  to  say  to 
me  for  my  guidance  ?  "  Alas !  to  all  such  her  message  is 
but  foolishness,  and  poor  Louise  is  but  a  crazy  creature. 
***  You  are  not  in  the  same  plane  as  Louise,"  said  one  of 
her  devotees,  "how  can  you  understand  her?  At  the 
best  you  are  but  as  the  young  man  to  whom  it  was  said, 
'  One  thing  thou  lackest,'  while  she  is  of  the  Order  of  the 
Initiates,  who,  forsaking  all  things,  have  entered  into  the 
secret  of  the  universe,  for  ever  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the 
well-to-do.  Louise  is  a  sublime  mystic.  She  does  not 
believe ;  she  knows.  She  has  seen,  therefore  she 
speaks.  But  you  don't  understand;  neither  did  the 
high  priests  and  wealthy  men  understand  the 
Nazarene.  Outcast,  vagabond,  homeless,  hunted,  pro- 
scribed, disreputable,  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  the 
off- scouring  of  all  things — how  can  the  Respectable 
appreciate  the  Seer  P  It  is  now  as  in  the  olden  tune,  and 
over  will  be.  Louise  is  before  her  time.  She  is,  as  it 
were,  a  monster  born  out  of  due  season.  To  you  she  is 
mad.  Oh  fools  aud  blind !  A  century  hence  regenerated 
-humanity  will  do  homage  at  the  tomb  of  her  whom  you 


deride  as  a  crazy,  dirty,  old  woman."  It  may  be  so.  But 
even  if  we  admit  she  is  a  Sibyl,  and  that  we  are  fools  and 
blind,  it  might  still  be  a  task  worth  undertaking  to  explain 
what  is  written  on  these  Sibylline  leaves  of  her  voluminous 
works,  and  what  is  the  helpful  word  which  she  has  to 
speak  to  us  benighted  mortals  who  pay  rates  and  taxes, 
and  keep  the  machine  going. 


A  PORTRAIT  TIKE*  LAST  MONTH. 

{By  the  Stereoscopic  Company.) 
WHAT  IS  THE  MEANING  OF  THIS  PORTENT  P 

It  is  presumption,  no  doubt,  for  one  who  lives  in  a  villa 
and  has  only,  as  yet,  been  once  in  gaol,  to  endeavour  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  this  tragic  and  pathetic  portent. 
Let  us  recognise  that  what  we  see  in  her  is  but  a  partial, 
superficial  view,  and  one  which  we  will  gladly  revise  when 
we  have  more  light,  but  still  meantime  this  is  what  she 
seems  to  us  at  present.  Louise  Michel's  life  strikes  a 
chord,  harsh,  dissonant,  even  terrible.  It  is  the  note  that 
bursts  from  the  heart  of  the  refined  and  educated  woman 
when  it  is  hurled  against  the  iron  bars  of  adverse  fate. 
In  London  streets,  some  time  ago,  the  wheel  of 
a  passing  omnibus  caught  the  leg  of  a  sheep  in 
its  spokes,  and,  swiftly  revolving,  shattered  the  limb 
of  the  poor  animal,  which  in  its  agony  emitted  a  piteous 
cry,  as  horrible  as  the  injury  was  irremediable.  Louise 
Michel's  life  reminds  me  of  that  hideous  little  incident. 
It  is  the  incarnate  wail  of  helpless  agony.  And  vet  there 
is  more  in  it  than  that.  Prophetesses  of  Despair  are  not 
wanting  in  our  day,  although  there  are  more  of  the  other 
sex.  Louise  Michel  is  no  pessimist.  She  is  no  cynic.  She 
dwells  as  it  were  in  hell,  but  she  never  ceases  to  dream 
of  heaven.  She  lies  in  sleepless  horror  at  nights,  think- 
ing of  all  the  black  horrors  of  pain  and  cruelty  and 
brutality  that  are  the  nightmare  of  the  world.  She  takes 
her  pen  to  describe  them,  and  lo!  even  when  she  is 
portraying  the  gloom  of  the  earthquake  and  the  eclipse, 
she  proclaims  the  glories  of  the  coming  day,  and  proves 
herself  a  veritable  and  inveterate  herald  of  the  dawn. 
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"  NO  SCOUNDRELS  NEED  APPLY.11 


WATCHWORD  FOR  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION,  1892. 

DHE  Parliament  now  on  the  eve  of  dissolution  has,  in  one  respect,  been  distinguished  from  all  those  which 
preceded  it.  No  previous  House  of  Commons  has  been  compelled  to  expel  with  ignominy  three  of  its 
members  for  scandalous  offences  against  good  morals.  As  if  to  emphasise  the  need  for  a  more  jealous 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  all  electoral  associations  into  the  character  of  the  candidates  whom  they  put 
into  the  field,  each  of  the  three  parties  has  contributed  to  the  fatal  list.  Three  men  selected  as  legislators 
in  1886  were  in  less  than  six  years  discovered  to  be  guilty  of  such  scandalous  offences  against  society  that 
they  were  cast  out  unanimously  by  the  vote  of  their  fellow  members.  Such  a  record  demands  attention,  and  calls 
for  the  most  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  have  to  elect  representatives  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  recent  conversation,  deplored  the  spreading  demoralisation  of  society,  as  the  one  black 
spot  in  the  otherwise  brilliant  record  of  progress  during  the  Victorian  age.  The  number  and  the  character  of 
divorces,  the  multiplication  of  domestic  scandals,  the  increasing  number  of  marriages  in  good  society  which  conspicuously 
turn  out  badly,  fill  our  veteran  statesman  with  anxiety,  not  to  say  alarm.  Taking  this  sombre  estimate  of  the  cancer 
that  is  eating  into  the  heart  of  the  English  homes,  together  with  the  expulsions  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  is  evident  to  all  that  something  must  be  done  to  impress  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  electorate 
the  need  for  insisting  upon  a  higher  standard  of  personal  character  on  the  part  of  our  public  men  than  that 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

That  is  not  the  only  reason  for  increased  jealousy  in  the  select'*  oi  of  candidates.  In  former  times,  when 
almost  the  only  business  of  the  ruler  was  to  make  war  and  levy  taxes,  questions  of  personal  character  were  of 
less  importance  in  the  choice  of  representatives  than  they  are  to-day.  For  the  State  is  every  day  interfering 
more  and  more  in  the  regulation  of  the  education,  the  labour,  and  the  general  conduct  of  life  of  the  citizen. 
Moral  questions  of  the  most  vital  import  will  come  before  the  next  House  of  Commons — questions  bearing 
directly  upon  the  morals  of  the  community.  Such  questions  as  the  reform  of  the  Divorce  Laws,  the  strengthening 
of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children,  the  uprcoting  of  the  hideous  system  of  licensed  and  legalised 
prostitution  which  still  lingers  in  India  and  elsewhere ;  the:9  are  not  questions  which  can  be  safely  entrusted  to 
the  handling  of  men  of  scandalous  life.  As  we  object  to  allow  bankrupts  to  legislate  on  questions  of  commercial 
honesty,  so  we  must  equally  object  to  commission  adulterers  \o  frame  our  divorce  law  or  debauchees  to  amend  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  honour  of  our  daughters. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  exclusion  of  scoundrels  from  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  brought  about. 
One  is  by  the  education  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  electors,  and  the  other  is  by  a  direct  legislative  enactment  declaring 
that  certain  categories  of  offenders  shall  be  disqualified  from  sitting  in  Parliament.  Any  candidate  who  is  proved  to 
be  guilty  of  bribery  is  disqualified  by  statute  from  election  during  the  lifetime  of  the  current  Parliament.  This  rale 
would  be  enforced  even  if  a  score  of  constituencies  elected  the  briber  as  their  representative.  Any  member,  even  if 
duly  elected,  is  compelled  to  vacate  his  seat  should  he  become  bankrupt.  In  like  manner,  any  official  in  the  municipal 
service  who  is  found  guilty  of  taking  bribes  is  by  statute  disqualified  for  ever  for  any  office  in  any  municipality. 

At  the  same  time,  no  law  exists  to  prevent  a  notorious  thief  or  cardsharper  from  taking  his  seat  in  Parliament. 
In  that  case,  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  is  strong  enough  to  secure  their  exclusion  from  the  Houses  Where, 
however,  the  public  sentiment  needs  re-enforcing,  as  in  the  case  of  bribers  and  bankrupts,  the  law  steps  in.  As  a  means 
of  education,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  self -protection,  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  bribers  and  bankrupts  must 
now  be  done  in  the  case  of  adulterers  whose  crimes  against  society  have  been  proved  in  open  court.  The  attempt 
to  secure  the  passing  of  such  a  law  would  be  in  itself  a  potent  means  of  educating  public  opinion.  All  those 
electors  who  desire  to  bar  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  all  men  of  scandalous  immoral  life  will  do 
well  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  press  upon  whatever  candidate  appeals  to  them  for  their  vote  the 
importance  of  strengthening  the  law  against  proved  evil-doers. 

As  a  simple  and  constitutional  method  of  bringing  this  matter  to  an  issue,  I  appeal  to  all  those  who  attach 
importance  to  this  matter  to  ask  the  candidates  in  their  constituency  the  following  crucial  questions : — 

1.  Private  Morals  and  Public  Life.— Will  you  support  a  Bill  disqualifying  for  serving  in  Parliament— say  for 
at  least  seven  years— a  person  judicially  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  adultery  or  of  similar  scandalous  outrages  on 
morality  ? 

2.  Sir  Charles  Dilke. — Will  you  oppose  any  Government  which  may  offer  any  position  of  trust  or  emolument  to 
the  man  whom  a  judge  and  jury  found  guilty  of  scandalous  adultery,  and,  by  implication,  of  perjury  and  subornation  of 
perjury,  until  he  has  either  cleared  his  character  or  confessed  and  repented  of  his  crime  ? 

Men  of  scandalous  life  cannot  complain  if ,  as  a  penalty  for  trampling  underfoot  the  most  sacred  principles  of 
society,  they  are  merely  subjected  to  the  disoualification  which  the  law  inflicts  without  discrimination  upon  every 
citizen  who  happens  to  be  born  a  woman. 

The  time  is  short,  and  action,  to  be  decisive,  must  be  prompt. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  REYIEWS. 


STEADISM:  A  NATIONAL  DANGER. 

SEEING  OURSELVES  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

I  do  not  know  who  Mr. 
Cyril  Waters  is,  except- 
ing that  he  is  a  bright 
writer  with  confused 
ideas,  but  his  article  on 
u  Steadism  in  Politics : 
a  National  Danger,"  in 
the  Westminster  Review 
for  June  will  amuse,  if  it 
does  not  edify  some  of 
my  readers.  Here  are 
some  extracts,  which  1 
make  with  all  humility  : — 
About  fifte?n  or  sixteen 
years  ago  a  most  remarkable  and  interesting  figure  bounded 
into  the  field  of  politics  and  journalism,  a  young,  fresh,  and 
ardent  genius,  who  having  made  one  reputation  as  editor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  has  since  achieved  a  still  wider  cele- 
brity as  editor  of  the  Review  op  Reviews,  that  remarkable 

gablication  which,  like  the  sun  and  the  drum-tap  of  the 
ritish  army,  travels  round  the  earth,  and  carries  the  name 
and  fame  of  Stead  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe. 
By  a  personality  so  vigorous  and  aggressive  many,  quite 
naturally,  have  been  attracted,  and  many,  quite  as  naturally, 
repelled. 

Mr.  Stead's  enemies  are  given  to  speaking  of  him  in  very 
disrespectful  terms  . . .  and  some  years  ago,  he  made  himself 
and  his  paper  so  notorious  that  a  certain  facetious  individual 
issued  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  Limited  Liability  Com- 
pany for  the  Suppression  of  Mr.  Stead,  a  company  with  a 
chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  auditors,  with  directors  who 
would  take  their  seats  after  allotment,  and,  in  short,  every- 
thing proper. 

This  promising  scheme,  although  eagerly  taken  up  at  first, 
and  for  a  time  prosecuted  with  considerable  vigour,  did  not, 
however,  ultimately  succeed.  Somehow,  there  were  difficul- 
ties. Mr.  Stead,  it  was  discovered,  would  not  consent  to  be 
suppressed  with  the  alacrity  that  might  have  been  expected. 
On  the  contrary,  he  preferred,  like  the  Gracewalking  Brother 
in  his  celebrated  encounter  with  Colonel  Quagg  (as  related 
by  that  veracious  historian,  Mr.  George  August  is  Sala),  to 
take  it  fighting,"  and  those  who  had  once  made  acquaintance 
with  his  "  swashing  blow  M  were  somewhat  shy  of  again  en- 
countering such  a  redoubtable  antagonist.  Mr.  Stead,  in 
short,  was  not  to  be  44  sat  upon." 

MY  FAULTS  AND  FAILINGS. 

After  this  throw  off,  Mr.  Cyril  Waters  proceeds  to 
reckon  me  up  severely.  He  says  that  I  am  not  a  learned 
man,  or  a  man  of  fine  scholarship  ;  I  live  not  in  the  past, 
but  in  the  present,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  exact  his- 
torical training,  I  am  apt  to  deduce  wrong  inferences 
from  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  1  see,  and  theorise 
in  rather  a  wild  and  reckless  manner.  There  is  a  certain 
hardness  in  my  style  and  a  certain  coarseness  of  tone, 
and  with  as  much  feeling  for  the  becoming  as  Burke  and 
Hare  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  for  the  sublime. 

My  book  on  tne  "Passion  Play"  "combined  in  the 
drollest  manner  a  really  sincere  and  lively  piety  with  a 
more  than  Yankee  commercial  shrewdness."  I  grieve  to 
learn  that  one  unlovely  trait  in  my  character  is  a  some- 
what spiteful  temper,  which  I  display  when  my  vanity  is 
wounded,  in  proof  of  which  he  refers  to  my  comments 
upon  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  ! 


"OVBBLOOK  THE  ADULTERIES  OF  GBBAT  MEN!" 

Some  people,  it  seems,  are  unkind  enough  to  say  that 
my  philanthropy  is  a  sham,  and  my  religion  is  a  humbug, 
not  so  Mr.  Cyril  Waters  : — 

In  his  somewhat  eccentric  way,  Mr.  Stead  is  not  only 
religious,  but  even  fanatical  in  his  religion.  He  has,  indeed, 
all  the  pitiless  cruelty  of  the  bigot  of  virtue.  "Two 
centuries  ago,"  said  Matthew  Arnold  in  a  memorable  passage, 
"  the  English  spirit  went  into  the  prison-house  of  Puritanism, 
and  it  has  had  the  key  turned  on  it  ever  since ; "  and  Mr. 
Stead,  standing  jailor  at  the  door  (with  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  in  bis  pocket),  seems  determined  that,  if  he  at 
least  can  prevent  it,  it  shall  never  come  out. 

After  this  introduction,  Mr.  Waters  sets  forth  how  it 
is  that  this  tendency  of  Mr.  Stead  and  his  party,  this 
growing  spirit  of  Puritan  intolerance,  constitutes  a  grave 
national  clanger.  His  view  is  that,  in  our  own  interests 
as  nations  and  individuals,  we  must  consent  to  overlook, 
in  return  for  great  public  services,  sins,  weaknesses,  and 
criminal  follies,  for  which,  in  the  case  of  less  illustrious 
spirits,  we  should  be  justified  in  exacting  the  severest 
retribution ;  and  in  support  of  this  thesis  Mr.  Waters  runs 
through  several  notable  characters  who  have  played 
important  parts  in  history,  and  asks  how  those  heroes 
would  have  stood  the  new  test  P  It  is  a  motley  group, 
including  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  Julius  Caesar,  Mahomet, 
Mirabeau,  Lord  Nelson,  Bolingbroke,  Sheridan,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  Fox. 

There  is  one  delicious  passage  which  I  must  quote : — 

Mahomet,  again — he  would  have  had  small  chance  of 
starting  a  new  religion  with  Mr.  Stead  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  What  a  battle- royal  there  would  have  been 
between  those  two ! 

WHY  NOT  ALSO  THEIB  MURDERS  ? 

All  this  is  excellent  fooling,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  only 
fooling.  If  Mr.  Cyril  Waters  will  but  substitute  murder 
for  adultery,  how  will  his  argument  look  then  ?  Even  Mr. 
Waters  would  probably  admit  that  the  cold-blooded 
murders  which  nave  disgraced  many  of  the  great  ones 
who  have  made  history  in  the  past,  ought  not  to  be 
forgiven,  even  to  the  most  illustrious  spirit  in  the  present 
day.  It  reminds  me  of  the  fuss  which  was  raised  when 
Cromwell  executed  an  ambassador's  brother  for  murdering 
an  English  subject  in  the  streets  of  London.  All  the 
Cyril  Waters  of  his  day  shrieked  as  he  shrieks  to-day. 
Diplomatists  stood  aghast.  "  What,  execute  the  brother 
of  the  Portuguese  envoy,  merely  because  he  slew  a  low- 
born Englishman ! "  The  idea  was  preposterous ;  but 
Cromwell  stood  no  nonsense,  and  the  man  was  beheaded. 
Since  that  time,  murder  has  been  regarded  a  disqualifica- 
tion even  for  diplomacy,  and  Mr.  Waters  himself  would 
shrink  from  saying  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Rose- 
bery  were  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  Deeming  and  Jack  the 
Ripper,  they  should  still  be  allowed  to  take  their  places 
as  legislators  for  the  British  Empire. 

The  reverence  which  even  Mr.  Waters  puts  on  human 
life  we  pay  to  the  honour  of  women  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  home.  That  is  the  only  difference  between  us.  Two 
hundred  years  hence,  the  hubbub  that  is  raised  by  such 
people  as  Mr.  Waters  against  the  disqualification  as 
legislators  of  men  of  flagrant  immorality  will  seem  as 
incredible  as  the  protest  that  was  made  against  the 
hanging  of  the  Spanish  Envoy  by  the  Lord  Protector. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE  QUESTION. 

By  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  Others. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  and  in  the  Albemarle 
Review  Mrs.  Fawcett  indulges  in  some  legitimate  exul- 
tation over  several  of  the  opponents  of  Woman's 
Suffrage  at  the  defeat  of  Sir  Albert  Rollit's  Bill  by  a 
no  greater  majority  than  twenty-three.  The  smallness 
of  the  majority  indeed  indicates  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  Woman's 
buSrage.  In  pointing  out  the  significance  of  the  division 
Mrs.  Fawcett  does  not,  however,  repeat  Mr.  Labouchere's 
explanation  of  the  heavy  vote  in  favour  of  female 
franchise.  The  division  was  declared,  and  it  was  found 
that  in  a  House  of  four  hundred  members  the  Bill  had 
been  thrown  out  by  only  twenty-three  votes.  Mr. 
Labouohere  was  heard  exclaiming  to  all  and  sundry  that 
the  only  wonder  was  the  Bill  had  not  been  carried, 
because,  said  he,  gravely,  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  been 
going  up  and  down  the  lobby  declaring  that  if  the  Bill 
was  carried  he  would  at  once  retire  from  public 
life.  The  temptation  was  so  irresistible  that  the 
only  wonder  was  that  the  Bill  was  not  carried  on 
the  spot.  Mrs.  Fawcett  deals  seriously  with  the  subject, 
and  replies  very  effectively  to  several  of  the  "  arguments'' 
that  have  been  used  against  the  enfranchisement  of  half 
the  human  race. 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

Dealing  first  with  Sir  Crichton  Browne's  speech  attribu- 
ting the  ugliness  of  some  girl  students  and  their  "  panta- 
loon9 like  appearance  to  the  fact  that  their  mothers  may 
or  may  not  have  received  their  education  at  a  High  School, 
she  says : — 

He  did  not,  however,  take  any  comprehensive  view  of  the 
recent  changes  which  almost  every  one  is  remarking  in  the 
physical  and  mental  development  of  English  girls.  The 
number  of  tall  and  magnificently  developed  girls  is  notice- 
ably on  the  increase ;  one  can  go  nowhere  without  noticing 
that  the  girls  of  the  present  day  are  a  head  and  shoulders 
taller  than  their  mothers  and  grandmothers :  and  this  striking 
physical  development  has  taken  place  simultaneously  with 
that  improvement  in  their  intellectual  training  which  Sir 
James  Crichton  Browne  deplores. 

41  WOMEN  ARB  NOT  A  CLASS." 

Passing  on  to  Mr.  Bryce,  from  whom  indeed  better 
things  might  have  been  expected,  Mrs.  Fawcett  turns  the 
tables  on  him  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Women  are  not  a  class"  said  Mr.  Bryce,  "  they  are  our 
mothers,  sisters,  wives.*  Would  it  be  too  great  an  effort  of 
imagination  to  him  and  those  who  use  a  similar  line  of  argu- 
ment to  attempt,  in  their  own  minds,  to  reverse  the  situation : 
to  suppose  a  House  of  Commons  elected  entirely  by  women, 
and  composed  entirely  of  women,  and  then  when  the  poor 
excluded  men  asked  for  some  share  at  any  rate  in  repre- 
sentation, would  they  be  satisfied  if  some  fair  lady  assured 
them  they  did  not  require  representation  ?  "  They  are  not  a 
class.  Are  they  not  our  brothers,  our  fathers,  our  husbands  ? " 
I  think  this  would  be  but  cold  comfort. 

THE  MASCULINE  ARGUMENT. 

To  Admiral  Maxse's  favourite  contention  that  as 
women  cannot  fight,  neither  shall  they  vote,  Mrs.  Fawcett 
replies  thus : — 

Exactly  the  same  argument  might  have  been  applied  to 


the  municipal  enfranchisement  of  women.  Physical  force  is 
a  necessary  factor  in  municipal  government,  but  women 
supply  it  just  as  the  vast  majoiity  of  men  supply  it,  not  by 
furnishing  it  in  their  own  persons,  but  by  paying  for  it  in  the 
persons  of  others.  The  control  by  the  executive  government 
of  the  armed  forces  by  which  the  authority  of  the  law  would, 
in  the  last  resort,  be  vindicated,  is  the  essential  thing ;  it  is 
not  essential  that  the  electorate,  on  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  whom  the  choice  of  the  executive  government 
depends,  should  themselves  possess  a  preponderance  of 
physical  force.  It  is  doubtful  now,  at  the  present  moment, 
whether  it  does  so ;  it  certainly  did  not  during  all  the 
hundreds  of  years  that  the  parliamentary  franchise  was 
restricted  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  adult  males  of  the 
country. 

woman's  vote  and  woman's  work. 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  bases  his  plea  for  Woman's 
Suffrage  chiefly  upon  the  bearing  of  the  franchise  upon 
the  industrial  position  of  women.  The  recognition  of 
woman  as  a  worker,  and  the  recognition  of  woman  as  a 
voter  are  part  of  one  and  the  same  movement.  Even. 
Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  in  old  times  :— 

The  question  of  the  vote  concerned  the  woman  worker  more 
than  any  other.  It  concerns  her  directly  and  indirectly,  by 
immediate  and  by  reflex  action.  The  mere  acquisition  of  a 
vote  is  in  itself  a  small  thing,  especially  to  those  whose  minds 
have  been  already  quickened  by  all  the  impulses  and  sym- 
pathies of  political  thought ;  but  the  character  of  the  sex  as 
a  whole,  and  the  status  of  the  woman-worker  in  particular, 
must  be  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  barriers  that  have 
environed  and  cramped  her  activities. 

LIBERAL  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  GROWTH. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  inside 
history  of  the  hubbub  that  arose  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Woman's  Liberal  Federation.   She  says : — 

The  first  dispute  in  the  annual  Council  arose  when  four 
ladies  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Dilke  when  he  first  offered 
himself  to  the  public  sympathy  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and 
allowed  their  names  to  appear  in  the  public  reports  o£  his 
tour  as  members  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation. 

This  action  was  objected  to,  and  was  disavowed  at  the 
following  Council.  Though  that  dispute  has  receded  intc 
the  background,  it  marked  the  fist  line  of  cleavage 
and  to  a  certain  degree  that  line  of  cleavage  has  been  per 
sis  tent. 

Last  year  the  Reactionists  on  the  Council  succeeded 
in  getting  things  their  own  way,  but  the  Progressive 
women — 

were  stung  to  a  great  resolve,  and  this  year's  Council  has 
seen  the  fruits  of  their  determination.  Among  these  women 
were  a  few  whose  devotion,  capacity,  and  circumstances 
enabled  them  to  give  the  whole  year  to  the  work  of  rousing 
the  Liberal  women  of  England.  They  pressed  the  demand 
that  the  franchise  should  be  granted  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  it  is  or  may  be  granted  to  men ;  and  with  a  band  of 
helpers  went  to  all  parts  of  the  country  with  this  as  their 
rallying  cry. 

In  many  a  quiet  village  the  women,  when  invited  to  come 
and  hear  the  women  speakers  who  told  them  that  they  cught 
to  demand  the  vote  for  themselves,  said :  "  Well,  we  were 
thinking  it  were  our  turn  now.  The  men's  'ad  it  some  years." 
This  new  activity  attracted  at  first  no  great  attention.  But 
when  the  last  date  for  the  affiliation  of  new  associations 
drew  near,  it  became  obvious  that  the  Progressive  party 
largely  outnumbered  their  opponents  who  had  proposed  to 
rest  and  be  thankful.  The  former  majority  now  lost  their 
self-control,  and  instead  of  accepting  the  defeat  which  they 
foresaw,  a  defeat  only  complementary  to  that  which  they 
had  themselves  inflicted  the  previous  year,  threw  up  the 
sponge  and  retired  from  the  Federation— not  without  dis- 
order. 
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the  nonconformists  and  mr.  gladstone. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  Guinness  Rogers  ex- 
plains why  Nonconformists  follow  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  first 
ridicules  the  idea  that  they  do  not  follow  Mr.  Gladstone. 
There  are  a  few,  such  as  Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  who 
do  not,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  retains 
the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  Nonconformist 
Liberals.  They  believe  in  the  old  chief,  and  are 
prepared  to  follow  him  and  render  him  a  service  as 
enthusiastic  as  it  is  disinterested.  This  is  so,  al- 
though Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  spoken  a  solitary  word 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Nonconformity.  This  enthusiasm  or  worship  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  comparatively  recent  growth.  In  1865 
in  London  there  was  much  distrust  and  hesitation  in 
Nonconformist  circles,  but  in  1876  he  learnt  to  recognise 
the  place  of  Nonconformity  in  national  politics.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  quite  sure  that  it  was  the  Bulgarian  atrocities 
agitation  that  worked  the  miracle : — 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  known  little  of  Nonconformity ; 
indeed,  all  his  life  had  been  spent  among  those  who  viewed 
it  rather  with  an  aversion  or  indifference  which  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  as  to  credit  bat  for  occasional  sidelights  which 
are  accidentally  thrown  upon  it.  To  his  surprise  he  found 
that  these  Nonconformists,  whom  high  ecclesiastics  regarded, 
to  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  their  number,  as 
"  enemies  of  God  and  their  country,"  weie  a  power  in  the 
nation,  and  that  their  influence  was  used  in  obedience  to 
Christian  principle.  As  a  statesman  he  could  not  ignore  the 
former  fact,  as  a  Christian  he  was  bound  to  recognise  the 
other.  It  is  to  his  honour  that  he  has  never  forgotten  those 
lessons. 

The  great  secret  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  Noncon- 
formists in  Mr.  Gladstone  is  that  he  is  felt  to  be  every 
inch  a  Christian  statesman.  There  is  in  him  a  moral 
greatness  that  raises  him  above  even  the  high  level  of  his 
intellectual  power.  As  for  those  who  denounce  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  and  marvel  that  Non- 
conformists can  sympathise  with  a  High  Churchman,  Mr. 
Rogers  says: — 

So  far  as  creed  is  concerned,  the  sympathy  between 
them  has  bees  gradually  declining,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Congregationalists  of  to-day  are  not  more  attracted 
by  the  anti-Erastianism  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  by  the 
liberalism  of  Broad  Churchmen,  than  by  the  special  tenets  of 
Evangelicals  who  cling  to  a  Calvinism  which  Congre- 
gationalists have  renounced,  and  to  a  Millennarianism  which 
they  never  held,  and  who,  with  all  their  boasted  love  of 
Protestantism,  are  content  to  tolerate  the  encroachments  of 
sacerdotalism  rather  than  peril  the  security  of  their  position 
in  the  Established  Church. 

Mr.  Rogers  declares  that  to  appeal  to  Nonconformists 
on  the  ground  of  sympathy  with  Protestant  Ulster  will 
fail,  for  the  reason  that  what  Nonconformists  object  to  is 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  they  dislike  it  just  as  much 
when  the  tyrants  call  themselves  Protestants  as  when 
they  are  Papists.  As  for  the  danger  of  persecution,  Mr. 
Rogers  says : — 

Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  no  Home  Rule  Bill  which 
would  have  any  chance  of  receiving  the  support  of  English 
Dissenters  would  confer  on  an  Irish  Parliament  the  power 
which  the  alarmist  forecast  supposes.  If  there  is  one  point  on 
which  there  may  be  perfect  assurance  in  the  midst  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure,  it  is  that  the 
rights  of  conscience  will  be  effectually  safeguarded. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  from  no 
section  of  his  supporters  will  Mr.  Gladstone  receive  a 
more  loyal  support  than  from  Nonconformists.  They 
await  without  anxiety  the  full  disclosure  of  his  new  plan 
of  Home  Rule. 
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the  fight  of  the  "armstrong"  privateer. 

In  the  Century  Magazine,  Mr.  James  Jeffrey  Roche  has 
r,  poem  full  of  reminiscences  of  Lord  Tennyson  and  Lord 
Macaulay  on  the  fight  of  the  Armstrong  privateer.  It 
tells  how  an  American  privateer,  a  brig  of  seven  guns, 
moored  by  the  castle  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour  of  If  ayal 
in  the  Azores,  fought  three  British  men-of-war,  the 
Carnution,  eighteen  guns-  the  Rota,  forty-four  guns,  and 
the  Plantagenet,  seventy-four.  The  following  gives  the 
poet's  account  of  what  happened : — 

**  Seize  the  pirate  where  she  lies  I w  cried  the  English  admiral : 
**  If  the  Portuguese  protect  her,  all  the  worse  for  Portugal ! " 
And  four  launches  at  his  bidding  leaped  impatient  for  the 
fray, 

Speeding  shoreward  where  the  Armstrong  grim  and  dark 
and  ready  lay. 

Twice  she  hailed  and  gave  them  warning;  but  the  feeble 

menace  scorning, 
On  they  came  in  splendid  silence,  till  a  cable's-length  away — 
Then  the  Yankee  pivot  spoke ;  Pico's  thousand  echoes  woke, 
And  four  baffled,  beaten  launches  drifted  helpless  on  the  bay. 
Then  the  wrath  of  Lloyd  arose  till  the  lion  roared  agaiu, 
And  he  called  out  all  his  launches  and  he  called  five  hundred 

men ; 

And  he  gave  the  word, "  No  quarter  I "  and  he  sent  them  forth 
to  smite. 

Heaven  help  the  foe  before  him  when  the  Briton  comes  in 
might  I 

Heaven  help  the  little  Armstrong  in  her  hour  of  bitter  need ; 
God  Almighty  nerved  the  heart  and  guided  well  the  arm  of 
Reid. 

Launches  to  port  and  starboard,  launches  forward  and  aft, 
Fourteen  launches  together  striking  the  little  craft. 
They  hacked  at  the  boarding-nettings,  they  swarmed  above 
the  rail ; 

But  the  Long  Tom  roared  from  his  pivot  and  the  grape-shot 
fell  like  bail: 

Pike  and  pistol  and  ctttias,  ord  hearts  that  knew  not  fear. 
Bulwarks  of  brawn  and  mettle,  guarded  the  privateer. 
And  ever  where  fight  was  fiercest  the  form  of  Reid  was  seen  ; 
Ever  where  foes  drew  nearest,  his  quick  sword  fell  between. 
#        #        *        *        *        *  * 

But  the  privateersman  laughed  and  flung  the  weapon  aside, 
And  he  drove  his  blade  to  the  hilt,  and  the  foeman  gasped 
and  died. 

Then  the  boarders  took  to  their  launches  laden  with  hurt  and 
dead, 

But  little  with  glory  burdened,  and  out  of  the  battle  fled. 
Now  the  tide  was  at  flood  again,  and  the  night  was  almost 
done, 

When  the  sloop- of- war  came  up  with  her  odds  of  two  to  one, 
And  she  opened  fire ;  but  the  Armstrong  answered  her  gun 
for  gun, 

And  the  gay  Carnation  wilted  In  half  an  hour  of  sun. 
Then  the  Armstrong,  looking  seaward,  saw  the  mighty 
seventy-four, 

With  her  triple  tier  of  cannon,  drawing  slowly  to  the  shore. 
And  the  dauntless  captain  said: "  Take  our  wounded  and  our 
dead, 

Bear  them  tenderly  to  land,  for  the  Armstrong's  days  are 
o'er ; 

But  no  foe  shall  tread  her  deck  and  no  flag  above  it  wave  — 
To  the  ship  that  saved  our  honour  we  will  give  a  shipman's 
grave." 

So  they  did  as  he  commanded,  and  they  bore  their  mates  to 
land, 

With  the  figurehead  of  Armstrong  and  the  good  sword  in  his 
hand. 

Then  they  turned  the  Long  Tom  downward,  and  they 

pierced  her  oaken  side, 
And  they  cheered  her,  and  they  blessed  her,  and  they  sunk 

her  in  the  tide. 
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LORD  WOLSELEY  AT  HOME. 

In  the  Strand  Magazine  for  May  14th  Mr.  Harry  How, 
whose  illustrated  interviews  have  for  some  months  past 
been  the  only  solid  feature  in  Mr.  Newnes'  magazine, 
gives  a  very  interesting  description  of  Lord  Wolseley's 
home  in  Dublin.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  Lord,  Lady  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Wolseley, 
Lord  Edward  Cecil,  and  the  portraits  of  their  favourite 
houses,  together  with  views  of  the  interior  of  the 
house  and  sketches  of  scenes  in  Lord  Wolseley's  life. 
Mr.  How  seems  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  staying 
some  days  with  Lord  Wolseley  at  Dublin,  and  to 
have  made  good  use  of  his  time  both  with  the  camera 
and  with  his  note  book.  It  took  Lady  Wolseley 
nearly  a  year  to  transport  the  furnishings  of  her 
house  at  Greenwich  over  to  Dublin,  but  they  seem  to 
have  reproduced  the  plenishings  of  their  home  with 
scrupulous  exactitude.  The  chief  interest  of  the  article, 
ho  V97er,  is  not  in  the  upholstery  details,  or  even  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  curios  which  Lord  Wolseley  has  collected 
fro aa  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  anecdotes  with  which 
the  interview  is  studded.  Many  of  Lord  Wolseley's 
reminiscences  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  review, 
but  several  are  new. 

A  STORY  OP  CBTEWAYO. 

Cetewayo,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  was  accompanied 
by  several  hundred  wives.  Lord  Wolseley,  exercising  the 
supreme  authority  of  a  conqueror,  limited  his  wives  to 
three,  with  whom  he  was  sent  into  captivity.  The  uncon- 
scionable Zulu  was  continually  asking  for  more  wives,  a 
request  which  Lord  Wolseley  never  granted,  for  he  drew 
the  line  at  trigamv*  At  last;  however,  when  Cetewayo 
heard  that  Lord  Wolseley  was  returning  to  England,  he 
s  jnt  a  message  to  the  effect  that,  "if  I  would  not  give  him 
any  more  wives,  would  I  exchange  the  three  he  had  for 
three  others?"  What  L^rd  Wolseley  answered  is  not 
recorded,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  297  widowed  wives  it 
is  to  be  hoped  he  yielded  and  granted  the  petition. 

WHY  GORDON  WAS  LOST. 

Lord  Wolse'ey  told  Mr.  How  that  if  Herbert  Stewart 
had  not  been  killed  he  would  have  saved  Gordon.  The 
last  words  he  said  to  him  at  parting  were ;  u  *  Kow, 
Stewart,  I  will  make  use  of  an  Irishism  ;  I  will  never 
forgive  you  if  you  get  killed.'  *  I  won't,'  he  cried,  and 
wrung  my  hand  as  he  rode  away."  Lord  Wolseley  thinks 
that  the  sudden  delivery  of  the  news  that  the  Queen  had 
made  him  a  major-general  prolonged  his  life  for  a  few 
days,  but  he  was  too  badly  hurt  to  recover. 

GENERAL  GORDON  AND  MONEY. 

L  >rd  Wolseley  tells  the  following  characteristic  story  of 
General  Gordon  : — 

Gordon  left  London  on  January  18th,  1884;  he  started 
f com  my  house,  and  when  he  left  he  said,  "  I  pr  ty  for  three 
people  every  night  of  my  life,  and  you  are  one  of  them." 
When  Gordon  went  to  Kartoum  he  went  for  God.  I  think 
Charley  Gordon  was  one  of  the  two  great  heroes  I  have 
known  in  my  life.  I  have  met  abler  men,  but  none  so  sincere. 
He  was  full  of  courage  and  determination,  honest  in  every- 
thing he  did  or  ever  thought  of,  and  totally  indifferent  to 
wealth.  His  departure  for  the  Soudan  took  place  late  in  the 
afternoon.  There  he  stood,  in  a  tall  silk  hat  and  frock  coat. 
I  offered  to  send  him  anything  he  wanted. 

•*  Don't  want  anything,"  he  said. 

"  But  you've  got  no  clothes  !  " 

"  111  go  as  1  am  I "  he  said,  and  he  m  :  int  it. 


He  never  had  any  money;  he  always  gave  it  away.  I 
know  once  he  had  some  £7,000.  It  all  went  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  ragged  school  for  boys. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  cash. 

"  No,"  was  his  calm  reply.  "  When  I  left  Brussels  I  had 
to  borrow  £25  from  the  King  to  pay  my  hotel  bill  with." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  111  try  and  get  you  some,  and  meet 
you  at  the  railway  station  with  it."  I  went  round  to  the 
various  clubs  and  got  £300  in  gold.  I  gave  the  money  to 
Colonel  Stewart,  who  went  with  him :  Gordon  wasn't  to  be 
trusted  with  it.  A  week  or  so  passed  by,  when  I  had  a  letter 
from  Stewart.  He  said, 44  You  remember  the  £300  you  gave 
me  ?  When  we  arrived  at  Port  Said  a  great  crowd  came  out 
to  cheer  Gordon.  Amongst  them  was  an  old  sheik  to  whom 
Gordon  was  much  attached,  and  who  had  become  poor  and 
blind.  Gordon  got  the  money,  and  gave  the  whole  of  it  to 
him ! " 

The  only  night  on  which  Lord  Wolseley  ever  left  the 
trenches  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  was  due  to  the  effects 
of  eating  a  Christmas  pudding  which  he  had  compounded 
out  of  biscuits,  figs  and  baa  suet,  and  swallowed  after 
boiling  half-an-hour  in  a  towel. 

HOW  TO  GET  ON  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Lord  Wclseley  says  that  his  only  specific  for  getting  on 
in  the  army  is  to  try  and  get  killed  on  every  possible 
occasion,  and  if  you  are  not  killed  you  are  certain  to  get 
on : — 

Nine  out  of  ten  men  don't  know  how  they  are  going  to 
behave.  You  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  see  what  a 
battle  is  like.  I  know  I  was  longing  to  get  shot  at.  Nerve 
—nerve  is  the  great  thing  needed.  The  wise  men  who 
haven't  got  it  give  up,  the  fools  stay  on  and  come  to  grief. 
Your  soldier  may  have  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  but  nerve  beats 
everything  else.  Spirit  is  not  much  use  when  death  is  in  the 
air,  enthusiasm  of  little  avail  when  bullets  are  whistling  about 
and  trying  to  pick  you  out  from  amongst  all  the  others. 
Nerve — nothing  but  nerve — tells  in  the  long  run. 

A  FLEA  FOR  CONSCRIPTION. 

Speaking  of  universal  military  service  Lord  Wolseley 
thus  sums  up  its  advantages  to  the  recruit : — 

You  develop  his  physical  power,  you  make  a  man  of  him  in 
body  and  in  strength,  as  the  schools  he  had  been  at  previously 
had  made  a  man  of  him  mentally.  You  teach  him  habits  of 
cleanliness,  tidiness,  punctuality,  reverence  for  superiors, 
and  obadience  to  those  above  him,  and  you  do  this  in  a  way 
that  no  species  of  machinery  that  1  have  ever  been  acquainted 
with  could  possibly  fulfil.  In  fact,  you  give  him  all  the  qualities 
calculated  to  make  him  a  thoroughly  useful  and  loyal  citizen 
when  he  leaves  the  colours,  and  returns  home  to  civil  life. 
And  of  this  I  am  quite  certain,  that  the  nation  which  has 
the  courage  and  the  patriotism  to  insist  on  all  its  sons 
undergoing  this  species  of  education  and  training  for  at 
least  two  or  three  generations,  will  consist  of  men  and 
women  far  better  calculated  to  be  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  healthy  and  vigorous  children  than  the  nation  which 
allows  its  young  people  to  grow  up  without  any  physical 
training,  although  they  may  cram  their  heads  with  all  sorts 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  their  national  schools.  In  other 
words,  the  race  in  two  or  three  generations  will  be  stronger, 
more  vigorous,  and  therefore  braver,  and  more  calculated  to 
make  the  nation  to  which  they  belong  great  and  powerful 

The  obvious  comment  excited  by  this  eloquent  out- 
burst is,  firstly,  that  all  these  civic  virtues  can  be 
developed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  in  teaching  people  to  do 
something  better  than  trying  how  to  kill  each  other, 
and  secondly,  the  compulsory  training  as  soldiers  will 
never  be  so  beneficial  to  the  breed  as  other  services, 
because  it  can  only  be  applied  to  one  half  the  human  race, 
whereas  other  systems  would  benefit  the  whole  race,  as 
their  advantages  could  be  applied  equally  to  both  sexes. 
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CARET  THE  COBBLER. 

THE  C1NTENARY  OF  MISSIONS. 

Dr.  Blaikie,  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  June,  and  Dr. 
George  Smith,  in  the  Missionary  Review  for  May,  publish 
articles  on  William  Carey,  the  pioneer  of  missions,  the 
centenary  of  the  beginning  of  whose  apostolic  work  was 
celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  by  a  series  of 
sermons  at  Kettering,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester.  Dr. 
Blaikie  says : — 

It  was  on  May  31st,  1792,  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  that 
the  great  enterprise  of  missions  to  the  heathen  began  life  in 
England. 

It  was  on  that  date  that  William  Carey  addressed  the 
Baptist  ministers  at  Nottingham,  and  succeeded  in 
founding  the  first  English  missionary  society.  Dr. 
Blaikie  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  Carey,  whose 
character  was  one  of  exceptional  interest : — 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  CABBY. 

From  his  earliest  years  this  man's  life  appeared  to  be 
moulded  for  special  ends  by  providential  hands.  Enthusi- 
astically fond  of  nature,  half-mad  on  butterflies,  insects, 
plants,  and  everything  interesting  in  country  life,  he  seemed 
beyond  all  doubt  destined  for  an  open-air  occupation ;  but 
an  ailment  of  the  skin,  which  he  ultimately  outgrew,  was  so 
fiercely  excited  by  the  sun,  that  his  father,  a  poor  village 
schoolmaster  at  Pury,  or  Paulerspury,  in  Northamptonshire, 
was  fain  to  find  indoor  work,  and  to  apprentice  him  to  a 
shoemaker  at  Hackleton,  nine  miles  away.  An  older 
apprentice  here  was  a  serious  man,  and  through  him  Carey 
was  led  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  from  that  beginning  to 
become  a  preacher  at  nineteen.  From  his  earliest  years  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  unbounded,  and  books  were 
borrowed  wherever  he  could  get  them.  Cook's  44  Voyages  " 
kindled  a  desire  to  know  as  much  of  the  different  countries 
of  the  world  as  possible,  and  one  of  his  boyish  devices  was  to 
construct  a  large  chart,  with  a  section  for  every  country,  on 
which  he  wrote  all  the  information  about  it  he  had  been  able 
to  procure.  Out  of  his  Bible  and  this  chart  of  the  world 
sprang  his  missionary  ardour.  His  Bible  told  him  of  our 
Lord's  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature." 

THE  COBBLER'S  COLLEGE. 

From  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  (1777  to  1789)  he  laboured 
for  a  living  with  the  shoemaker's  awl,  having  placed  over  his 
cottage  door  the  sign-post  (still  preserved),  "  Second  Hand 
Shoes  Bonght  or  Sold."  The  cobbler's  shed  at  Hackleton 
became  "  Carey's  college."  It  was  a  marvel  how  he  was  able 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  yet 
even  at  this  period  in  his  private  devotions  he  could  study 
his  chapter  in  these  three  languages.  As  for  Greek,  he  found 
a  few  words  in  that  language  in  a  New  Testament  com- 
mentary, copied  them  as  he  best  could,  and  when  he  went  home 
to  Pury,  showed  them  to  a  young  man  of  education  whom 
drink  had  reduced  to  weaving,  and  learned  from  him  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  At  nineteen  he  married,  and  before 
he  was  twenty  he  was  invited  to  minister  to  a  small  Baptist 
Church,  which  paid  him  £10  per  annum. 

HIS  GREAT  SERMON. 

At  last  came  the  meeting  of  ministers  at  Nottingham,  in 
May,  1792,  on  which  occasion  he  preached  a  memorable 
sermon  from  Isa.  liv.  2,  3.  It  was  the  sermon  in  which  he 
laid  down  the  two  great  maxims  of  Christian  enterprise 
which  have  since  become  classical 

EXPECT  GREAT  THINGS  FROM  GOD  J 
ATTEMPT  GREAT  THINGS  FOR  GOD. 

But  after  the  sermon, f he  ministers  were  leaving  the  meetiDg, 
when  Carey,  seizing  the  arm  of  his  friend,  Andrew  Fuller, 
said  with  an  imploring  look,  "  And  are  you,  after  all,  going 
again  to  do  nothing  ? "    Then  it  was  that  it  was  resolved  to 


take  steps  to  form  a  society,  the  plan  of  which  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  next  meeting  of  ministers. 

HIS  CAREER. 

Carey  himself  went  to  India  with  an  ailing  and  ill- 
tempered  wife,  who  afterwards  went  insane,  and  four 
children.  His  work,  however,  belongs  to  history.  Dr. 
Blaikie  says : — 

Carey  has  been  well  described  as  "preacher,  teacher, 
scholar,  scientist,  printer,  planter."  First  and  foremost  he 
was  a  missionary,  with  that  thirst  for  souls  which  every 
missionary  should  have. 

Carey  died  June  2nd,  1834,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  after 
spending  more  than  forty  years  in  India  without  a  single 
furlough  or  visit  to  England.  His  greatest  permanent 
memorial  was  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  alone  or  with  others,  into  some  twenty-four  Indian 
languages. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  HIS  ENTHUSIASM. 

The  sudden  revival  of  the  missionary  spirit  Dr.  Smith 
traces  directly  to  the  united  prayer  meetings  for  the 
revival  of  religion  in  Scotland,  which  were  afterwards 
taken  up  by  Jonathan  Edwards  in  New  England. 

The  pentecostal  spirit  that  blew  from  Scottish  Cambuslang 
to  New  England's  Northampton  was  wafted  back  again  by 
prayer  to  "  Northampton  in  Old  England." 

Thus  the  Catholic  prayer  Scotland  began,  New  England 
continued,  and  the  English  shoemaker,  William  Carey,  by 
his  society,  completed  the  modern  missionary  enterprise 
of  1792. 

Dr.  Georg;e  Smith  says  that  Carey's  call  was  one  of  the 
three  new  birth  epochs  in  the  history  of  Christianity  : — 

A.D.  1779-1792. 
Washington  made 
the  United  State*  the 
second  missionary  cen- 
tre. William  Carry 
prayed  for  slaves  and 
heathen,  and  became 
the  first  English  mis- 
sionary and  Bible 
translator  for  Asia, 
during  the  Apostasy 
of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

There  is  also  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  "  William 
Carey  at  Leicester,"  in  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  June,  by 
A.  Pattison. 


A.D.  61-55. 
Paul  revealed  Christ 
to  the  West  through 
Greece.  Julius C.csar 
opened  Great  Britain, 
the  mlislonary  centre 
of  Bnglish  -  speaking 
world-rulers.  TheNsw 
Test  am  est  Bevelation 
at  work. 


A.D.  1492-1534. 
Columbus  opened 
America,  and  India 
followed.  Luther  re- 
formed the  Church  and 
gave  the  world  a  ver- 
nacular Bible  as  "  The 
Great  Missionary," 
baaing  all  on  t  he  Nioene 
Creed  of  the  Church, 
Apostolic  and  Catholic 


A  SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  NOVELS. 

M^sssks.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  announce  an  interesting 
series  of  historical  stories,  to  be  called  the  "  Columbian 
Historical  Novels."  They  will  be  published  bi-monthly, 
in  uniform  size  and  style,  and  will  be  completed  in  twelve 
volumes,  at  a  dollar  each.  m  They  will  form  a  complete 
history  of  the  United  States  from  Columbus  down  to  the 
present  day,  in  the  form  of  stories,  by  John  R.  Musick. 
The  design  is  an  ingenious  one,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  it  applied  to  English  history : — 

From  Columbus  down  to  the  present  day,  if  divided  into 
the  ordinary  period  of  human  life,  makes  twelve  lifetimes  oi 
ages ;  and  by  studying  each  of  these  lifetimes  or  ages,  one 
may  discover  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  time  changes  in 
about  forty  years.  The  author  having  deduced  these  facts  by 
careful  study  of  history,  gives  to  each  period  a  separate 
existence  in  the  form  of  a  complete  story,  and  yet  cleverly 
links  them  all  together  to  make  the  whole  series  a  correct 
and  united  history,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fascinating  romance. 
The  historical  divisions  are : — 1st,  Age  of  Discovery ;  2nd, 
Conquest ;  3rd,  Bigotry  ;  4th,  Colonisation ;  5th,  Reason ; 
6th,  Tyranny  ;  7th,  Superstition ;  8th,  Contention  of  Powers 
for  Supremacy;  9th,  Independence;  10th,  liberty  Estab- 
lished ;  11th,  Supremacy  abroad ;  12th,  Union. 
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LIP-READING. 

THE  DEAF  DO  HEAR  AND  THE  DUMB  DO  SPEAK. 

M.  F.  Deltour  contributes  to  the  Hevue  dts  Deux 
Mondes  for  May  1st  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  on 
the  National  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Paris. 
Originally  founded  by  the  Abbe"  de  l'Ep6e,  it  has  gradu- 
ally abandoned  his  method  of  signs  (which  was  found  to 
labour  under  many  disadvantages)  for  that  of  lip-reading. 
That  the  Abbe"  himself  looked  forward  to  this  result  is 
shown  by  his  own  words.  "  The  deaf-mute  will  never 
be  truly  restored  to  human  society  till  the  day  when 
they  have  learnt  to  express  themselves  in  words  and  read 
from  the  lips  of  others."  It  is  also  true  that  the  oral 
method  was  known  to  his  contemporary,  Rodrigues 
Pereire,  who  was  entirely  successful  in  applying  it.  He 
refused,  however,  to  communicate  the  secret  unless  well 
paid  for  it.  Moreover,  the  method  requires  a  large 
amount  of  individual  attention,  and  the  Abbe*  de  l'Epee's 
limited  resources  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  engage 
a  sufficiently  large  staff  of  masters  for  the  seventy-five 
boys  with  whom  he  began.  In  1880  oral  teaching  was 
introduced  in  the  Paris  institution  and  gradually  extended, 
and  when,  in  1887,  the  last  of  the  pupils  trained  on  the 
old  system  had  left,  the  manual  signs  were  entirely 
abandoned.  It  goes  without  saying  that  progress  has 
been  more  satisfactory  ever  since. 

ONLY  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

At  present,  boys  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  twelve,  and  no  student  can  remain  after  twenty-one. 
Recent  authorities  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  children 
of  six  or  seven  might  with  advantage  begin  the  exercises 
for  producing  the  voice  and  learning  how  to  form 
sounds.  After  the  age  of  twelve,  or  at  most  thirteen,  it  is 
useless  for  pupils  to  begin — the  vocal  and  respiratory 
organs  being  no  longer  flexible  enough  to  execute  new 
movements.  Children,  whose  general  health  is  not  good, 
or  whose  sight  is  defective,  or  who  are  mentally  deficient, 
are  not  admitted.  The  sight  is  especially  important,  as 
so  much  of  the  teaching  depends  on  it.  Moreover,  the 
pupil  is  only  finally  accepted  after  a  trial  course  of  in- 
struction has  tested  his  ability  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
he  receives.  The  least  capable  pupils — in  practice,  about 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  number — are  placed  in  classes  of 
their  own,  and  receive  special  attention. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TEACHING. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  periods.  In  the  first— 
extending  over  four  years — the  pupils  learn  how  to  speak 
and  understand.  The  second  embraces  the  ordinary 
branches  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools.  Besides 
the  latter,  five  hours  per  day  are  devoted  to  learning  one 
of  the  following  trades  : — Wood-carving,  printing,  litho- 
graphy, carpentering,  shoemaking,  gardening.  The  ele- 
mentary pupils,  who- can  spare  less  time  from  their  head- 
work,  are  prepared  for  this  branch  by  what  are  called 
manual  exercises  for  about  an  hour  every  day — Frcjebel's 
games  during  the  first  year,  followed  by  modelling  and 
Sloyd,  which  teach  them  to  handle  tools. 

We  have  not  space  to  summarise  M.  Deltour's  excellent 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  conception  of  speech  is 
awakened  in  the  pupils,  and  they  are  gradually  enabled 
to  articulate  the  most  elementary  sounds.  The  whole 
system  has  been  improved  by  successive  steps  till  it  is 
probably  nearer  perfection  than  anything  of  the  kind  now 
in  existence.  Arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  geo- 
graphy, and  the  history  of  France,  are  taught  after  a 
skilfully  graduated  plan.  The  last-named  occupies  the 
two  closing  years  of  the  course,  and  serves  to  introduce  a 
few  notions  of  what  is  known  in  France  as  droit  mond. 


They  receive  information — which  comes  to  most  people 
naturally,  in  the  course  of  practical  life,  but  without 
which  they  would  be  helpless — on  such  subjects,  as 
money,  contracts,  wages,  crime  and  its  penalties,  the  law 
of  master  and  servant,  etc.,  etc. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Religious  instruction  has,  of  course,  always  been  a 
most  difficult  point.  The  teacher  could  begin  by 
pronouncing  the  word  Dieu,  and  then  trying  to  connect 
it,  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  with  the  Unseen — with  the 
ideas  of  Omnipotence,  of  creation,  of  Divine  goodness 
and  justice,  as  revealed  in  the  beauty  and  terror  of 
Nature.  *'  At  the  sight  of  Nature — of  a  flower— of  the 
clear  or  starry  sky,  or  when  the  pupil  is  attentive  and 
obedient,  he  says  to  him,  for  example,  4  God — good  ; 
God— well  pleased;  God  blesses/  During  a  thunder- 
storm, or  having  committed  some  fault,  he  repeats  to  him, 
*  God— powerful ;  Gjd — great;  God  sees— God  punishes.' 
By  these  words  he  succeeds  in  awakening  in  the  child's 
mind  that  sense  of  Divinity  which  underlies  the  con- 
science. As  he  proceeds  all  opportunities  are  seized  for 
developing  this  rudimentary  instruction.  It  is  usually 
about  their  third  or  fourth  year,  when  they  have  begun 
to  master  the  idea  of  objects  and  the  artificers  who  have 
made  them,  that  religious  ideas  make  most  progress  in 
their  hearts  and  minds.  The  effort  is  then  made  to 
arouse  their  curiosity  and  induce  them  to  ask, '  Who 
made  plants  and  animals  ? — the  sky  and  the  earth  ? — the 
first  man  ? '  " 

RESULTS. 

The  whole  course  extends  over  eight  yeirs,  but  those 
who  have  completed  it  at  eighteen  or  nineteen,  may,  if 
desired,  remain  at  the  school  till  they  are  twenty-one, 
but  in  no  case  beyond  that  age.  Most  of  those  who  have 
lefc  it  have  been  found  fully  capable  of  earning  an 
honourable  livelihood ;  some  have  even  become  crafts- 
men of  marked  ability.  Some  of  the  deaf-mute  printers 
are  employed  by  the  great  Paris  firms,  and  even  in  the 
Imprimerie  Nationals,  where  situations  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  competitive  examination.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  printing  establishment  of  MM. 
Firmin-Didot  at  Mesnil-sur-l'Este'u  (Enre)  employs  none 
but  women,  all  of  whom  are  former  pupils  of  the  Deaf- 
Mute  (Girls')  School  at  Bordeaux.  The  excellence  of 
MM.  Firmin  and  Didot's  typography  is  well  known. 

Among  the  lithographers  trained  at  the  institution, 
there  have  been  some  genuine  artists,  and  some  of  the 
wood-carvers,  on  leaving,  have  continued  their  studies, 
and  joined  classes  for  decorative  art. 

wnAT  IT  COSTS. 

The  terms  are  1,400  francs  a  year.  Daily  boarders, 
who  go  home  at  night,  but  take  their  mid-day  meal  at 
school,  pay  800  francs  ;  and  day  pupils,  who  go  home  for 
meals  (but  take  part  in  the  recreations,  the  walks,  baths, 
and  swimming  lessons,  as  well  as  the  classes),  600  francs. 
There  are  numerous  scholarships,  and  even  in  default  of 
these,  eligible  cases  are  never  rejected  for  want  of  funds. 
There  is  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  State,  which  may 
reach  the  sum  of  264,300  francs  ;  the  Institution  has  an 
annual  income  (from  legacies,  subscriptions,  endow- 
ments, etc)  of  50,000  francs,  other  pupils1  payments 
amount  to  80,000  francs. 

An  instance  of  the  successful  training  of  the  Institution 
is  given  in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  a  f orme&*  pupil,  who 
in  1887  claimed  exemption  from  the  conscription  on  the 
ground  of  a  defect  which  no  one  had  noticed,  till  he  him- 
self informed  the  president  of  the  Revision  Committee 
that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb. 
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THE  FAMINE  IN  RUSSIA 

LATEST  REPORTS  PROM  THE  HUNGER- FIELDS. 

Mr.  Edgar,  of  the  North-Western  Miller,  who  accom- 
panied the  cargo  of  flour  sent  in  the  Missouri  by  the 
American  millers  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  population 
of  South  Russia,  has  returned  to  America.  On  his  way 
he  looked  in  at  Mowbray  House  and  brought  with  him 
samples  of  the  hunger- bread  which  is  being  eaten  by 
the  starving  peasantry.  It  is  black-green  and  sour.  It 
is  made  of  chopped  weeds  and  a  little  miserable  grain  and 
-chaff.  Mr.  Edgar's  account  of  the  position  of  things  was 
very  horrible. 

MR.  EDGARS  REPORT. 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable,  he  said,  than  the 
conduct  of  the  Russian  landed  proprietors.  He  had  been 
over  many  of  their  estates  and  seen  the  way  in  which 
they  were  working  all  through  the  winter  in  the  service 
of  their  suffering  peasants.  Since  the  emancipation,  they 
had  no  longer  any  right  of  ownership  in  the  serfs.  Those 
who  had  once  been  their  chattels  had  been  made  free  and 
had  been  settled  upon  land  of  their  own.  The  landlords 
had  been  deprived  of  all  authority,  but  no  sooner  did  the 
peasants  see  famine  staring  them  in  the  face  than  they 
•cried  out  "  We  are  your  people  ;  come  and  save  us."  And 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  stricken  district,  the  pro- 
prietors have  responded  with  a  readiness  which  Mr.  Edgar 
declares  would  not  have  been  equalled  in  any  State  of  the 
Union.  "  Americans, "  says  Mr.  Edgar,  "would  have  sup- 
plied money  and  given  substance,  but  they  would  not  have 
given  themselves  as  those  Russians  have  done.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  young  ladies,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  spend  their  winter  in  the  height  of  fashionable  society 
in  the  Riviera,  living  in  the  midst  of  typhus  fever  and 
famine  horrors  of  the  worst  description,  often  without 
servants,  making  themselves  the  servants  of  the  poor  and 
most  wretched  of  their  peasants.  How  they  have  gone 
through  it  and  survive  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  an 
inspiration  to  see  them,  and  it  will  be  a  life-long  memory 
to  cherish.  Nothing  can  be  more  splendid  than  the  way 
in  which  they  have  all  worked  since  they  have  waked  up 
to  it." 

THE  SLAYING  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

But  the  suffering  has  been  awful,  and  the  typhus  fever 
will  be  very  bad.  In  some  districts  all  the  children  have 
<iied.  There  was  nothing  to  give  them  but  this  hunger- 
bread,  which  brought  on  intestinal  inflammation,  and 
they  died  like  rotten  sheep.  No  one  will  ever  know  what 
Russia  has  gone  through  in  these  last  months.  "  I  visited 
one  district  /'said  Mr.  Edgar,  "  where  more  than  a  thousand 
children  had  been  kept  from  dying  by  a  supply  of  Nestle's 
food  for  infants.  The  landlord  had  come  upon  some  tins 
of  Nestle's  food  and  had  bought  up  as  many  as  he  could, 
with  the  result  that  a  thousand  children  are  living  to-day 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  dead.  The  destruction 
of  horses  is  something  horrible.  I  was  not  in  the  worst 
districts,  but  in  those  which  were  better  at  least  one-half 
of  the  horses  had  died,  and  those  which  remain  are  skele- 
tons, and  will  not  be  able  to  do  a  stroke  of  work  for  many 
a  long  day  to  come. 

NO  REVOLUTION. 

"  But  at  the  same  time  do  not  be  misled  into  believing 
that  all  this  misery  and  squalor  and  disease  and  death 
will  have  any  direct  political  effect.  As  far  as  I  could 
see  there  ha9  not  been  the  simmering  of  the  first  begin- 
ning of  revolutionary  discontent.  The  sufferers  have  been 


Nature.  They  would  no  more  think  of  rising  in  revolu- 
tion because  their  crops  failed  than  they  would  think  of 
revolting  against  a  thunderstorm  or  an  earthquake.  The 
government  of  the  Tzar  to  them  seems  part  of  the  work- 
ings of  Nature  and  the  law  of  God.  So,  at  least,  it  seems 
to  me." 

A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  MONEY. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Francis,  from  St.  Petersburg,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  a  great  deal  of  the  relief  work,  is  now 
in  this  country,  and  is  very  urgent  that  something  should 
be  done  to  tide  the  unfortunate  Russians  over  the  time 
which  must  elapse  until  their  crops  have  been  gathered. 
He  has  been  down  with  typhoid  fever  himself,  and  is  very 
urgent  that  something  should  be  done  to  help  the 
peasants  through  the  period  which  still  must  intervene 
until  they  can  once  more  depend  upon  their  own 
resources. 

Madame  Novikoff  is  now  on  her  son's  estate,  in  the 
midst  of  the  suffering  peasantry.  The  whole  of  their 
own  peasants  have  been  supported  from  their  own 
resources.  All  subscriptions  which  have  been  raised  in 
this  country  have  been  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  pea- 
sants of  surrounding  estates  whose  proprietors  have  been 
unable  to  afford  the  necessary  relief.  Among  many  other 
developments  of  his  benevolent  activity,  M.  Novikoff 
has  saved  alive  no  fewer  than  1,300  horses,  which  he  has 
fed  at  his  own  expense  throughout  the  winter. 

THE  AMERICAN  MINISTER  AT  ST.  PETFRSBURG. 

In  the  North  American  Beview  for  May,  M.  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  United  States  Minister,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  famine.  His  state- 
ments are  the  most  lucid  of  any  which  I  have  as  yet 
read.  He  says  that  the  area  over  which  the  famine 
prevails  is  ten  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  contains  a  population  of  thirty  millions,  half  of 
whom  are  in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness  and  distress, 
without  food  or  the  means  of  getting  it.  The  famine  was 
brought  about  by  the  blight  of  1891,  which  caused  a 
falling  off  in  the  yield  of  the  crops  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  food  required  for  the  sustenance*  of  thirteen  millions  of 
people  for  a  year. 

THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  FAMINE. 

For  five  months  in  twenty  provinces  there  was  not  one 
drop  of  rain,  the  previous  winter  had  been  one  of  little 
snow,  and  the  spring  was  fiercely  cold,  the  east  winds 
blighting  the  early  promise  : — 

Ordinarily,  with  the  melting  snow  and  spring  floods,  the 
overflowing  Volga  spreads,  like  the  Nile,  over  the  plains  along 
some  parts  of  its  border,  and  nurtures  a  coarse  grass  which 
serves  as  fodder.  But  even  this  failed  last  year.  There  was, 
indeed,  an  accumulation  of  all  the  plagues.  Millions  of 
euroks  or  Siberian  marmots — a  species  of  prairie  rat — made 
their  appearance  in  some  provinces  and,  having  lost  their 
usual  granaries,  committed  great  ravages.  What  the 
peasants  call  blight-clouds — myriads  of  insects  darkening 
the  skies— hovered  over  the  land,  and  wherever  they  rested 
they  left  a  desert. 

HUNGER,  COLD,  AND  NAKEDNESS. 

Formerly  there  used  to  be  magazines  of  grain  kept 
against  emergencies,  but  since  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
these  magazines  have  been  discontinued,  and  there  were 
no  resources  available  with  which  to  cope  with  the 
famine  :  — 

To  the  pangs  of  hunger  have  been  added  the  hardships  of 
a  bitter  winter.  The  season  has  beer*  the  coldest  for  many 
years,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  procure  material  even  for 
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The  drought  was  equally  fatal  to  this  supply,  and  in  many 
cases  the  peasants  were  compelled  to  huddle  together, 
several  families  in  a  single  cottage,  and  to  tear  up  the 
thatched  roofs  of  abandoned  homes,  to  cut  up  the  planks 
of  empty  sarns,  to  seize  even  upon  the  wooden  ploughs  and 
everything  that  would  burn,  in  order  to  keep  from  freezing. 
Then  there  is,  besides,  a  famine  of  clothing. 

Mr.  Smith  gives  an  awful  account  of  the  devastation 
which  has  been  wrought  amongst  the  horses  and  cattle  :— 

In  Samara,  out  of  1,160,300  horses  enumerated  in  the  early 
autumn,  more  than  600,000  have  been  killed  or  have  perished. 
Out  of  a  total  of  460,000  cattle  only  about  180,000  are  left, 
aud  of  the  two  and  a  quarter  million  sheep  scarcely  any 
remain. 

In  cattle,  increased  prices,  and  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
consequences,  the  famine  has  cost  the  Russian  people 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  sterling. 

THE  TZAR  AND  THE  FAMINE. 

The  Government,  he  thinks,  has  grappled  in  liberal 
measure  with  the  tremendous  problem.  The  Emperor 
has  vigorously  directed  the  operations  of  relief,  sum- 
marily dismissed  inefficient  agents,  and  has  given  from 
his  own  private  purse  money  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  as  much  as  the  contributions  from  all  the  world 
outside  Russia.  As  America  has  sent  food  valued  at 
£100,000,  the  Emperor's  subscription  must  have  been 
large  indeed.  Like  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Smith  is  full  of 
praise  for  the  generosity  and  devotion  of  the  landed 
proprietors. 

IF  THE  CHOPS  FAIL  AGAIN. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Samara,  dated  May  19th, 
which  foreshadows  another  failure  of  the  crops.  The 
writer  says  : — 

Matters  are  looking  very  grave  here  again.  We  have  had 
no  rain,  and  the  spring  crops  are  beginning  to  suffer.  The 
people,  too,  are  neivous  and  frightened,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  horrors  of  this  past  time  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  May  God  avert  a  repetition  of  them !  The  bishop 
of  this  diocese  has  appointed  that  prayers  for  rain  shall  be 
offered  up  next  Sunday  morning  in  all  the  churches. 

THE  RUSSIAN  FAMINE  FUND. 

Madame  Novikoff,  who  is  now  on  her  son  s  estate  in 
Tamboff,  requests  me  to  acknowledge  the  following 
subscriptions  to  her  famine  fund : — 

Subscriptiohs  Received  sixck  Our  Last  Acknowledgment.— 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  B.  Gladstone,  £25 ;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  £10 ;  oer  Mrs. 
Oswald  Bcsatquet,  £2  10*. ;  A  Friend.  £1  10s. ;  per  Mrs.  Krabbe  Williams, 
£1 ;  L.  &S.  Gould,  £1 ;  Edln.  Medical  Student,  5s  ;  Anon  (Pumper  Pass), 
101. ;  K.,  Is.  6d. ;  M.  S.  Powell,  10s. ;  Farelly  Alden,  £2  Os.  5d. ;  A  Mite, 
4s.;  W.  Goodwin,  2s.  6d.;  A  Friend,  2i.  6i. ;  B.  C.  D.,  10«.;  Anonymoui, 
6s. ;  J.  Mc  Whirl*  r,  £1  Is. ;  per  Miss  Waddtll,  5s.  6d. ;  F.  N.  C,  5s. ;  Miss 
Dixon.  5s.  ;  W.  B.  Bibby,  5s.  6d. ;  Anonymous,  5s. ;  W.  Simpson,  £1 ; 
W.  C.  G.,  4s.  :  De  Montels  (Napoli),  10s.  ;  A  Reader,  2s.  9d. ;  Silkirk, 
10s. ;  N.  O.  W.,  5s. ;  B.,  2s. ;  Myra,  8s. ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Lance  (South 
Africa),  £1 ;  Baptist  Chapel  (Long  Buckby),  £1  6s. ;  W.  J.  Simpson, 
£1 ;  Poetry  Readir  gat  Mendon  Vean.  £2  ;  Miss  Kitchentr,  9s. ;  Anony- 
mous, lid.;  G.  Holttum,  10s.;  A  Sinful  Cfar.stian,  £1;  Anonymous, 
3«.  ;  Annie  Lawson,  2*. ;  H.  D.,  4s.  ;  Anonymous,  Is. ;  John  tarrell, 
12s. ;  From  Millford  (Manitoba),  £3  ;  John  M.  Molr  (Natal),  £1  ;  M.  B. 
Band  (Shetland),  £1. 

By  a  printer's  error  some  of  the  subscriptions  acknow- 
ledged in  our  last  issue  appeared  incorrectly  as  regards 
the  amounts  contributed.  For  that  reason  we  repeat  in 
the  following  paragraph  those  subscriptions  which  were 
incorrectly  stated  at  that  time  : — 

Per  Miss  de  Lido— Mrs.  Sims  Retves  £1  Is.,  Mrs.  Saunders  Duies 
£1,  others  £1  19s.;  Mi>s  Black,  £1 ;  Mrs.  Hal',  £1  10s. ;  Mm.  While  aw. 
£1;  R.  Peck,  10s.;  H.  H.  Gregoty,  10s. ;  A  Sympathiser  (Malta).  £1 ; 
Anonymous,  £1  lOi . ;  Ditto,  2s.  6d. ;  Ditto.  7s.  6d. ;  X.  Y.  Z  ,  10s. ; 
Friends  in  Newport  (Salop),  £1  15s. ;  B.  T.  S..  3s. ;  VinceLt,  4s. ; 
S.  L.  B.,  17s.  64.;  A  Highlander,  £1;  Monenais.  5r. ;  B..  2s.  6d.  ; 

Sueen's  College,  Nassau,  N.P.  (Bahama*).  £13 ;  Mrs.  Royle,  5s.;  per 
[iss  JuKa  PitUt.  5s.;  Miss  Field,  2s.  6d. ;  Anonymous.  Is.;  per  Mr. 
N.  rman  Lang,  £1  16s. ;  Messrs.  Yates  and  Thorn,  £5  ;  R.  P.  Hobson,  £4; 
Bob  rt  Stocker,  14s.  8d.;  H.  Wilmcr,  £3  3s.;  Mrs.  H.  Offley,  £1  Is.; 
Anon j mous,  2s.  6d. ;  Ditto,  Is.  6d. 


DIRECT  TAXATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

By  Sib  Robert  Stout. 
Thb  Sydney  Quarterly  for  March  contains  as  its  first? 
article  an  interesting  account  by  Sir  Robert  Stout  of  the* 
system  of  direct  taxation  in  New  Zealand.  After  giving 
a  historical  survey  of  the  changes  which  have  been  brought 
about  in  direct  taxation  in  New  Zealand,  Sir  Robert 
says : — 

In  1891  a  change  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  was  a  feature 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  alteration  made  is  the  following : — 
First,  as  regards  land.   Land  is  valued  first  at  its  unim- 
proved value;  and,  secondly,  the  improvements  on  it  are 
valued.   It  is  proposed  that  the  land  shall  pay  one  penny 
in  the  pound  on  its  improved  value,  and  all  improvements 
over  £3,000  in  value  shall  pay  one  penny  in  the  pound. 
There  is  also  to  be  given  £500  exemption.    The  land- 
owner will  have    the  right  to  deduct   mortgages,  the 
mortgagee  paying  one  penny  in  the  pound  in  place  of 
him,  subject  also  to  the  £500  deduction.    So  that  so 
far  as  the  small  farmer  is  concerned,  he  gets  an  additional 
exemption  of  bis  improvements  from  taxation.   As  to  the 
large  farmer,  he  also  gets  the  benefit  of  this  exemption,  bat 
a  new  proposal  has  been  placed  in  the  Act  of  1891 — a 
graduated  system  of  taxation  has  been  introduced.  This 
system  only  touches  the  unimproved  value  of  land.  Im- 
provements and  all  other  capital  are  exempt  from  the 
graduated  system  of  taxation.    The  graduation  begins  at 
from  £5,000  to  £10,000  in  value,  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound  is  charged ;  from  £10,000  to  £20,000,  two-eighths  of  a 
penny  in  the  pound ;  and  so  on,  gradually  rising  up  one- 
eighth  of  a  penny  until  where  the  unimproved  land  is  of  the 
value  of  £210,000  or  upwards,  one  penny  and  six-eighths  of 
a  penny  in  the  pound  is  levied  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
penny  rate.  The  result  of  this  is  that  large  properties  of  over 
£210,000  in  value  will  have  to  pay  the  heavy  tax  of  2jd.  in 
the  pound.   In  addition,  the  improvements  over  £3,000  will 
have  to  pay  one  penny  in  the  pound.   Another  new  scheme 
that  was  given  effect  to  is  a  tax  on   absentees  who 
are  owners  of  land,  the  provisions  being  that  if  the 
owner  of  land  has  been  absent  from  or  resident  out  of  the- 
colony  for  three  years  or  over  prior  to  the  passing  of  the- 
Annual  Taxation  Act,  he  is  to  pay  an  additional  twenty  per 
cent.   This  graduated  tax  also  h*  s  to  be  paid  without  any 
deduction  from  mortgages.   The  sai  »e  Act  also  provides  for 
the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  on  companies  (Schedule  C. 
in  Act),  and  income  tax  from  businesses  (Schedule  D  in  Act), 
and  income  tax  on  profits  or  salaries  from  employment  or 
emolument  (Schedule  E).    It  was  proposed  by  the  treasurer 
that  the  income  on  companies  should  be  levied  at  their  net 
profits  without  any  exemption.     No  definite  sum  in  the- 
pound  has  yet  been  fixed  as  the  income  tax,  but  it  w as- 
assumed  that  it  would  be  sixpence  or  one  shilling.  The 
income  from  business  was  levied  also  on  the  net  profits,  but 
there  was  an  exemption  allowed  of  £300.    No  rate  has  been 
fixed  for  this  income  tax,  but  it  was  assumed  that  it  would 
be  sixpence  in  the  pound.   The  income  tax  on  salaries  or 
other  emoluments  was  also  subject  to  an  exemption  of  £300, 
and  it  has  been  assumed  that  that  would  be  at  half  the  rate 
of  income  from  business,  trade,  manufactures,  etc.    This  is 
the  new  taxation  scheme  that  was  adopted  by  the  Parliament 
at  its  last  session. 

Sir  Robert  Stout  says  that  four-fifths  of  the  New 
Zealand  newspapers  are  opposed  to  the  new  system  and 
to  its  authors.  He  thinks,  however,  that  although  it  may 
cause  the  sale  of  large  estates  it  will  not  cause  the  with- 
drawal of  capital,  for  capital  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
pay  increased  taxation.  "Whether  or  not  New  Zealand 
has  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  direct  taxation,  he  says,, 
remains  to  be  seenoigitized  by  VjOOQLC 
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DISESTABLISHMENT. 

CAN  CHRISTIANS  KSXP  THEIR  TEMPERS  P 

The  question  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  one  set  of 
^Christians  to  disestablish  the  church  belonging  to  another 
<set  of  Christians  without  losing  their  tempers,  or  sacri- 
ficing all  round  the  virtues  which  Christianity  exists  in 
order  to  inculcate,  continues  to  be  discussed  with  vigour 
in  the  Review  of  the  Churches.  Mr.  Herbert  Stead  pro- 
posed that  before  disestablishment  came  to  the  forefront 
the  leaders  of  the  various  parties  should  agree  to  rule  out 
certain  irrelevant  and  discreditable  modes  of  controversy, 
and  should  agree  to  certain  rules  of  the  ring  which  would 
at  least  secure  that  the  controversy  between  the  Christian 
•churches  should  be  carried  on  as  fairly  as,  say,  a  prize- 
-fight under  the  Queensbery  rules. 

MR.  PRICE  HUGHES. 

Mr.  Price  Hughes  cordially  supports  my  brother's 
suggestion,  and  declares  that  Prof,  Stokes's  article  in  the 
iast  number  of  the  Review  of  the  Churches— 

Only  shows  how  extremely  important  it  is  that,  if  possible, 
Mr.  Herbert  Stead's  idea  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  the 
representatives  of  divergent  views  should  meet  together.  If 
they  do,  however,  the  wise  suggestion  of  Mr.  Guinness  Rogers 
should  be  carried  out,  and  "  pronounced  men  "  should  not  be 
•excluded  from  the  deliberations.  I  can  only  add  a  conviction 
that  if  the  strong  advocates  of  the  political  establishment  of 
■religion  were  to  meet  Nonconformists,  they  would  discover 
that  we  also  desired  national  as  well  as  individual  religion, 
-and  that  the  only  controversy  between  us  was  not  with 
respect  to  the  end,  but  only  with  respect  to  the  means  by 
which  that  end  may  be  most  easily  and  completely  reached. 

THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  ASAPHS. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  says  that  while  it  is  not  easy 
•calmly  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  some  liberationists,  he 
trusts  that  the  churchmen  will  endeavour  to  the  best  of 
"their  ability  to  follow  the  lines  of  controversy  outlined 
"with  admirable  impartiality  by  Mr.  Herbert  Stead  : — 

If  Mr.  F.*H.  Stead's  suggestions  as  to  the  conduct  of  this 
•controversy  could  be  accepted  by  responsible  speakers  on  both 
sides  I  am  sure  that  much  unnecessary  injury  to  the  interests 
of  religion  would  be  avoided,  and  I  therefore  hope  the 
^numerous  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Conference 
which  he  proposes  may  be  surmounted.  It  will  be  a  deep 
♦disgrace  and  a  permanent  loss  to  both  sides  if  the  discussion 
of  a  great  religious  question  cannot  be  carried  on  without  an 
unworthy  appeal  to  base  passions.  I  have  certainly  no  desire 
to  under-estimate  the  issues  at  stake.  But,  important  as 
these  issues  are,  I  am  convinced  that  the  spirit  shown  in  the 
controversy  will  be  found,  in  the  long  run,  of  still  greater 
importance. 

THE  ARCHDEACON  OF  LONDON. 

The  Archdeacon  of  London  contributes  the  following 
proposals  as  a  means  of  avoiding  disestablishment  alto- 
gether, even  in  Wales  :— 

To  sum  up,  what  I  advocate  is  this : — 

1.  Immediate  redemption  of  tithe  from  small  or  Noncon- 
formist owners  of  land,  to  remove  a  grievance  felt,  though 
sentimental. 

2.  The  grant  of  solid  and  indisputable  social  standing  from 
the  Queen,  as  fountain  of  all  honour,  to  the  ministers  of 
registered  religious  communions. 

3.  The  retirement  of  the  rector  and  vicar  from  all  purely 
secular  business.  Obviously  the  ex  officio  presidency  in 
Wales  gives  ground  for  dislike  and  jealousy. 


4.  The  universal  formation  of  cemeteries  and  burial  boards. 

5.  The  representation  of  the  parents  of  children  on  school 
management  committees. 

6.  The  absolute  cessation  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  clergy 
of  all  reprisals  on  Nonconformist  attacks.  I  have  no  right 
to  offer  advice  to  the  Nonconformists;  but  if  that  policy 
could  be  zealously  and  enthusiastically  adopted,  I  know 
which  would  be  the  winning  side. 

7.  The  universal  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  towards  all  the  Nonconformist  ministers, 
no  matter  how  bitterly  they  may  feel  their  conduct.  "In 
honour/'  all  Christians  are  bound  to  41  prefer  one  another." 
Love  is  the  real  conquering  element,  not  war. 

8.  The  reorganisation  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  come 
some  day,  and  it  will  be  made  more  of  a  Senate.  The 
hereditary  element  will  remain,  but  other  elements  will  be 
introduced.  The  annual  presidents  of  the  chief  Noncon- 
formist communions  would  rightly  represent  the  interests  of 
their  organisations  in  such  a  body,  and  speak  with  authority 
on  questions  of  peace,  war,  and  public  morality  and  well- 
being. 

9.  The  recognition  by  the  clergy  that  the  great  upheaval 
of  the  Reformation,  necessitated  by  the  degradation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  previous  ages,  brought  consequences 
which  cannot  now  be  undone,  and  of  which  it  is  the  true 
Christian  policy  to  make  the  best ;  asserting  the  Episcopal 
principles  of  Hooker,  Jewel,  Laud,  Andrewes,  Cosin,  Ban- 
croft, and  Hall,  rather  than  those  of  Cyprian. 

10.  Separation  of  the  Welsh  dioceses  from  the  English  into 
a  distinct  province,  so  that  they  could  reorganise  some  of 
their  customs  and  institutions  freely  on  indigenous  needs  and 
principles.  Small  national  churches  or  provinces  were 
common  in  primitive  times. 

11.  A  wise  and  vigorous  application  of  discipline  for  the 
correction  of  any  irregularities  which  may  possibly  here  and 
there  remain. 

God  grant  that  all  His  people  may  serve  Him  in  unity  of 
spirit,  in  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life  1 


A  List  of  Champions — There  is  an  article  in  the 
Strand  for  May  14th  devoted  to  champions.  Those 
whose  portraits  are  given  are  as  follows: — Frederick 
John  Osmond,  25  years  old,  6  ft.  2  in.,  12  st.,  bicycle 
champion,  one,  five,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  miles ;  covered 
one  mile  on  a  safety  bicycle  in  2  min.  16  sec.  George 
Pilkington  Mills,  25, 5  ft  10J  in.,  11  st.  4 lb.,  long-distance 
road-riding  tricyclist,  298 £  miles  in  24  hours  ;  rode  from 
Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's  House  in  4  days  11  §  hours. 
Guy  Nickalls,  amateur  champion  sculler.  James  Kibble- 
white,  26  years  old,  amateur  champion  runner,  one  and 
ten  miles,  5  ft.  9£in.,  10  st.  Mortimer  Remington,  24, 
5  ft.  11  in.,  10  st.  101b.,  quarter-mile  amateur  champion 
runner.  D.  D.  Bulger,  26  years  old,  won  thirty  out  of 
forty-seven  championship  contests  in  high  and  long 
jumping,  sprinting,  and  hurdle  work.  Godfrey  Shaw, 
champion  quarter-mile  over  hurdles,  26  years  old, 
5  ft.  9 J  in.,  10  st.  81b.  Thomas  Jennings,  high  jump 
amateur  champion,  23,  6  ft.,  14  st.  41b.  James  Smart, 
English  champion  skater,  5  ft.  10  in.,  11^  so,  27  years 
old.  S.  W.  Greasley,  champion  amateur  swimmer,  25, 
5  ft.  2*  in.,  10  st. 


The  French  Novel  and  German  Women  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  little  article  in  the  Wiener 
Literatur-Zeitung  for  May,  in  which  the  writer  says  that 
in  Germany  the  French  novel  is  everywhere,  that  German 
women  are  careful  not  to  read  any  German  novel  by  a 
"  naturalist,"  but  that  they  devour  the  French  novels  as 
though  the  word  "  prudery "  could  not  be  applied  to  a 
French  author. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  WOMAN. 

By  Miss  Willard. 
In  the  Arena  for  May  Miss  Frances  Willard  discourses 
upon  the  bearing  of  the  Woman's  Movement  on  society 
and  character.  She  says  the  whole  cause  will  rise  or  fall 
according  to  the  character  of  the  women  it  developes. 
The  paper  is  somewhat  discoursive  and  even  desultory, 
which  is  sometimes  characteristic  of  Miss  Willard  a 
writings. 

THE  CASE  IN  A  PHRASE. 

The  woman's  question  in  a  nutshell,  she  says,  is  that 
sons  and  daughters  ought  to  share  and  share  alike.  The 
progress  of  the  world  is  impeded  because  women  have 
fallen  across  the  track  in  India,  in  China,  in  Germany, 
and  to  some  extent  in  America.  If  women  had  a 
little  more  ingenuity  there  would  not  be  a  college 
shut  to  them  in  America  to-day.  There  is  not  a  barrier 
in  Church  or  State  that  would  not  melt  at  the  high 
temperature  of  molten  gold,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
that  wealthy  women  could  bribe  colleges  and  institutions 
to  open  almost  any  institution  to  women  in  return  for 
liberal  endowments.  Miss  Willard  maintains  that  the 
time  has  come  when  woman  is  rising  from  the  plane  of 
sexhood  to  that  of  humanhood.  She  explains  her 
meaning  by  saying  that  as  long,  as  people  simply  think  of 
sex  they  restrict  themselves  to  one,  and  that  not  the 
highest  phase,  of  the  individual.  She  denounces  the  use 
of  the  word  "female,"  for,  as  used  in  current  speech,  it 
applies  equally  to  a  hen  and  to  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

THE  RISE  OF  WOMAN. 

Three  million  women  in  the  United  States  earn  their 
own  living  ;  4,400  different  occupations  are  now  open  to 
wage- earners  ;  40,000  girls  are  now  studying  in  colleges. 
Education  and  property  are  the  two  great  powers  in  the 
world,  compared  with  which  physical  force  is  nowhere. 
Alcohol  and  tobacco  are  stunting  the  physique  and  the 
brain  of  men  to  such  an  extent  that  the  race  would  die 
out  but  for  the  purer  blood  and  better  physique  of  the 
women.  This  foreshadows  the  better  time  when  all  men 
shall  see  that  the  woman  vote  is  the  highway  to  home 
protection  and  harmonious  relations.  But  she  will  have 
none  of  the  single  woman  franchise ;  it  is  a  mistake 
to  put  a  premium  upon  old  maids.  "  It  is  the  utmost 
unwisdom  to  bestow  the  ballot  upon  single  women, 
and  to  withhold  it  from  those  who  have  given  the 
costliest  pledges  to  fortune."  As  for  the  fallacy 
that  women  should  not  have  the  vote  because 
they  cannot  fight,  that  would  equally  disenfranchise 
three-fourths  of  our  legislators  and  all  the  oldest  and 
wisest  members  of  the  community.  Force  exists  in  other 
forms  than  that  of  bayonet  and  cannon-ball.  The  silent 
and  the  unseen,  like  the  pressure  of  the  air;  the  force  of 
gravitation,  the  influence  of  heat  and  magnetism,  are  the 
strongest  powers  of  all. 

WHO  IS  ILLEGITIMATE  ? 

Miss  Willard  conoludes  her  article  by  the  following 
outburst,  which  may  be  commended  to  those  candidates 
for  political  honours  who  have  not  been  ashamed  to  be 
the  means  of  bringing  children  into  the  world  without  a 
legal  father.    Miss  Willard  says  : — 

A  phrase  that  we  must  chase  out  of  the  dictionary  of 
common  speech  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords  is  the  phrase 


"an  illegitimate  child/'  There  never  was  one  born.  Every 
child  that  has  appeared  on  this  sphere  came  here  in  the 
direct  line  of  those  natural  laws  which  are  laws  of  God,  and 
are  perfectly  legitimate.  I  even  dare  to  hope  that  the  mother 
of  one  of  these  poor  little  waifs,  as  we  are  wont  to  call  them, 
is  made  legitimate  by  the  awful  sacrament  of  pain  and  shame 
that  she  endures.  The  only  illegitimate  factor  in  the 
problem  is  the  father  who  endures  nothing,  who  is  pillowed 
in  peace  and  comfort,  while  she,  who  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  God,  in  this  hour  of  her  immeasurable  need,  should 
have  been  surrounded  by  his  love  and  sentinelled  by  Ms- 
protection,  is  left  in  the  night  of  her  agony,  with  no  eye  to 
pity,  and  no  arm  to  save. 

WHY  WOMEN  NEED  EDUCATION. 

President  Timothy  Dwight,  in  the  Forum  for  Mayr 
maintains  that  the  higher  education  in  the  corning  era- 
will  be  valued  for  what  it  gives  of  thinking  power  and 
range  of  mental  life.  Only  by  realising  that  higher 
education  is  required  to  develop  serious  thinking  on  a- 
wide  basis  does  it  become  obvious  that  the  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  given  to  daughters  and  sons  alike.  If 
education  is  for  the  growth  of  the  human  mind — the 
personal  human  mind — and  if  the  glory  of  it  is  the  up- 
building and  out-building  of  the  mind,  the  womanly  mind 
is  just  as  important,  just  as  beautiful,  just  as  much  a> 
divine  creation  with  wide  reaching  possibilitiess  as  is  the 
manly  mind.  Those  who  talk  about  educating  people  for 
what  they  call  their  spheres  have  not  realised  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  what  education  is  :  — 

Education  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  cultivating 
the  thinking  power.  It  is  to  the  end  of  making  a  knowing,, 
thinking  mind.  The  higher  education  is  for  the  realization, 
of  broad  knowledge  and  wide  thinking.  When  we  know  thisr 
we  know  that  the  sister  in  a  household  should  be  educated  as- 
her  brother  is  educated ;  that  the  mother  should  have  the 
power,  by  reason  of  her  own  serious  thought  on  literature,, 
history,  art,  the  varied  good  things  of  life,  to  guide  and  train 
the  thought-power  of  her  children ;  that  the  wife  should  be 
in  intellectual  oneness  with  her  husband,  ever  stimulating: 
and  inspiring  him  by  her  thinking,  and  never  giving  him 
opportunity  to  depreciate,  or  seem  to  depreciate,  her  mental 
capacity  in  comparison  with  his  own.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
worlds  history  to  think  that  a  woman's  mind  is  not  of  as 
much  consequence  as  a  man's  mind,  or  that,  whatever  may  be 
her  peculiar  sphere,  she  is  not  to  be  richly,  broadly*  and,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  thoughtfully  educated,  as  well  as  he. 


An  Australian's  View  of  Divorce.— Mr.  John 

Lothian  Robson,  in  an  article  on  the  u  Constancy  of  Woman ,f 
in  the  Sydney  Quarterly  for  March,  astonishes  his  readers 
by  declaring  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulties  of 
divorce  is  by  reverting  to  the  Mosaic  code  of  stoning  the- 
adulterer  to  death.   Mr.  Robson  says  : — 

Divorce  we  shall  dismiss  with  a  word.  After  long  and  grave 
deliberation  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of 
Moses  in  this  particular  is  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty ; 
that  death  should  be  the  portion  of  the  unfaithful,  whether 
male  or  female.  The  crime  is  high  treason  against  the  State 
in  its  most  pernicious  form  ;  it  therefore  merits  the  heaviest 
penalty.  Divorce,  with  re-marriage,  is  confusion  endlessly 
confounded ;  divorce,  without  re-marriage,  is  a  burden 
heavier  than  ordinary  mankind  can  endure  ;  the  death  of  the 
guilty  clears  the  ground  and  leaves  all  fresh  and  square.  And 
even  to  the  guilty  parties  themselves  their  doom  ought  not  to 
appear  utterly  deplorable ;  we  live  not  for  ourselves,  but  for 
humanity,  and  death,  at  a  most  ,  uncertain  future,  is  certain 
to  us  all.  If  we  can  do  nothing  for  the  good  of  our  race,  but 
delete  ourselves  and  our  vices  from  the  face  of  creation,  we 
ought  not  to  be  unwilling  to  die.  r^^sA  ^ 
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A  VISIT  TO  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 
A  writer  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  June  gives  an 
account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Count  Tolstoi  after 
returning  from  a  journey  through  the  famine  districts. 
He  says  that  the  family  was  considerably  alarmed  when 
"they  saw  his  sledge  approaching,  for  every  moment  they 
feared  that  the  gendarmes  might  come  and  take  away  the 
<Jount.  The  cause  of  this,  of  course,  was  the  commotion 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  publication  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  subsequently  in  the  Moscow  Gazette,  of 
<Jount  Tolstoi's  article. 

THE  COUNT'S  TROUBLES. 

The  writer  says : — 

When  I  arrived  in  Samara  from  Patroffka,  I  found  that  the 
•townsfolk  were  discussing  it  with  some  vehemence  and 
excitement.  The  prevailing  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the 
-author  of  the  article  was  mad,  and  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

A  tchinovnik's  wife  exclaimed  in  my  hearing,  "  He  is 
-throwing  knives  to  the  people  to  cut  our  throats  with !  He 
ought  to  be  sent  to  Siberia,  for  he  is  stirring  up  the  people ! " 
To  this  an  old  Samara  friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  exerting 
'himself  to  the  utmost  on  behalf  of  the  peasantry,  replied, 
*'  Well,  if  they  did  cut  my  throat  it  would  not  surprise  me, 
^although  I  have  helped  them  as  well  as  I  could.  They  are 
unable  to  distinguish  friends  from  enemies."  Thereupon  an 
•official  of  high  rank,  who  overheard  the  conversation,  said, 
with  a  frankness  which  I  did  not  expect  to  find  in  one  of  his 
class,  "  I  believe  that  every  word  Count  Tolstoi  has  written 
is  perfectly  true;  nevertheless,  he  has  no  right  to  let  the 
•common  people  know  the  truth." 

Count  Tolstoi  complained  of  the  false  interpretation 
^the  Moscow  Gazette  had  published  of  his  article,  which 
was  never  meant  for  the  Russian  people.  He  was  very 
indignant  with  the  Moscow  Gazette  for  accusing  him  of 
having  urged  the  peasants  to  revolt,  for  it  was  contrary 
-to  the  whole  of  his  teaching  to  employ  force. 

LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS. 

Count  Tolstoi's  conversation  seems  to  have  run  very 
'much  in  the  same  lines  as  when  I  was  there.  He  praised 
Hi atthew  Arnold  and  Ruskin,  but  pooh-poohed  Bellamy. 
He  urged  his  visitor  to  join  the  Ruskin  Society,  the  mem- 
"bers  of  which  are  pledged  not  to  wear  anything  not  made 
'by  hand,  and  not  to  live  on  money  made  by  usury  : — 

"When  Ruskin,"  continued  the  Count,  "began  to  write 
on  philosophy  and  on  morality  he  was  ignored  by  everybody, 
♦especially  Dy  the  English  Press,  which  has  a  peculiar  way  of 
ignoring  anybody  it  does  hot  like.  I  am  astonished  that 
people  speak  so  little  of  Ruskin  in  comparison  with  Glad- 
stone. When  the  latter  makes  a  speech  the  papers  are  loud 
with  their  praises,  but  when  Ruskin— whom  I  believe  to  be  a 
greater  man  — talks,  they  say  nothing." 

Buddhism  (he  thought)  was  a  very  pessimistic  religion. 
True  Christianity,  on  the  other  band,  was  beautiful  and  con- 
soling. Personally,  he  did  not  think  the  present  a  bad  life, 
if  it  were  properly  lived.  We  were  not  intended  to  be 
miserable,  but  happy.  To  him  all  natural  objects  were  a 
never-failing  source  of  delight,  even  the  very  snow  and  the 
icicles  on  the  trees. 

He  said  that  he  liked  the  Swedenborgians,  and  could  not 
understand  why  any  one  should  want  to  make  the 
Russian  peasant  more  comfortable  : — 

"  But  why,"  queried  the  Count,  "  should  a  man  sleep  on  a 
bed  if  he  can  do  without  one  by  sleeping  on  the  ground  ?  You 
would  increase  their  wants  and  make  them  luxurious.  If  a 
man  is  happy  without  a  bed,  why  should  he  have  one  ? 
Marcus  Aurelius  used  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  Why  shouldn't 
.the  muzhiks  ?" 

NON-RESISTANCE  TRIUMPHANT. 

He  strongly  asserted  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
and — 

In  support  of  his  argument  he  mentioned  an  instance  of 


some  peasants,  who,  to  test  the  sincerity  of  some  Stundists, 
gradually  robbed  these  of  all  their  movable  property.  One 
day  they  took  away  the  horses,  another  day  the  cows,  a 
third  day  the  furniture,  until,  finally,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  them  to  take.  Then  they  waited  a  day  or  two  to  see 
whether  the  Stundists  would  be  false  to  their  profession. 
Finding,  eventually,  that  the  Stundists  did  not  move  in  the 
matter,  and  being  conscience-stricken,  they  returned  all  the 
stolen  property. 

In  parting  from  Count  Tolstoi,  says  his  visitor,  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  remarkable  and  sad  words : — 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  am  doing  is  for  the  best,  or 
whether  I  ought  to  tear  myself  away  from  this  occupation. 
All  I  know  is  that  I  cannot  leave  this  work.  Perhaps  it  is 
weakness ;  perhaps  it  is  my  duty  which  keeps  me  here.  But 
I  cannot  give  it  up,  even  if  I  should  like  to.  Like  Moses  on 
Mount  Horeb,  I  shall  never  see  the  fruit  of  my  labours.  I 
shall  never  know  whether  I  have  been  acting  for  the  best  or 
not.   My  fear  is  that  what  I  am  doing  is  only  a  palliative." 

Surely,  when  the  historian  comes  to  cover  the  canvas  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  will  find  no 
more  pathetic  figure  for  his  painting  than  that  of  the  great 
genius  Tolstoi,  battling  with  famine  and  fever,  and  striving 
with  all  his  might  and  main  to  bring  about  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  yet  pursued  by  doubts  as  to 
whether,  after  all,  there  is  not  some  better  way  which  he  does 
not  see. 

A  TOLSTOI  COLONY. 

In  Temple  Bar  Mr.  Francis  Prevost  has  an  article 
entitled, "  The  Concord  of  the  Steppe :  Sketches  in  the 
Shadow  of  the  Famine  in  Russia,  1891."  Mr.  Prevost 
spent  some  time  in  a  Tolstoi  colony,  of  which  he  gives  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  account : — 

A  TOLSTOI  CONVERT. 

Its  organiser  I  had  known  when  he  was  Adjutant  to  the 
late  Emperor,  and  the  wildest  of  the  young  Guardsmen  in 
Petersburg.  His  life  at  that  time  would  certainly  have 
been  outside  the  tests  of  even  the  mildest  morality  ;  he  could 
jest  in  half  a  dozen  languages,  and  jest  well ;  he  was  brilliant, 
fascinating,  universally  admired ;  everything  seemed  within 
his  reach.  He  had  been  named  for  the  government  of  an 
important  province ;  was  heir  to  a  vast  property ;  a  whole 
district  of  the  richest  land,  the  dowry  of  an  ancestress,  a 
Tartar  princess,  bearing  his  name. 

When  he  wrote  last  to  me  he  was  living  as  the  commonest 
peasant,  in  the  universal  red  shirt  and  bast  shoes ;  his  code 
of  morality  was  of  the  strictest ;  he  was  every  one's  servant, 
and  overflowing  with  love  and  goodwill  to  all.  That  small 
village  of  the  Steppe  was  a  State,  ideally  independent. 

A  SAINT  AND  TEACHER. 

Men  came  to  it  from  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  soldiers, 
tchinovniks,  lawyers,  priests,  artists,  peasants  and  petty 
tradesmen  ;  men  often  of  delicate  nurture,  whose  feet  had 
grown  black  with  travel,  and  their  backs  bent  with  the  spade: 
the  clothes  they  wore  and  the  tools  of  their  trade  were  their 
sole  possessions,  and  their  tenure  even  of  these  was  always 
terminable  by  another's  greater  need. 

There  was  a  little  room  below  the  store-house  whose  small 
wiudow  burnt  like  a  glow-worm  every  evening  in  the  slope  of 
the  wood,  where  any  of  the  village  children  who  cared  to 
come  were  taught  to  read.  Their  teacher  was  a  man, 
splendidly  made,  and  with  the  face  of  a  Jewish  prophet, 
who  had  left  the  first  society  in  Moscow,  where  his  wife 
remained  to  spend  his  millions,  to  wander  barefoot  without  a 
home. 

We  spent  many  days  and  nights  thereafter  together,  he 
and  I ;  back  to  back  for  warmth  in  the  straw  of  country 
carts  under  the  frosty  moon,  and,  later,  in  the  night  dens  of 
thieves,  harlots,  and  plotters  of  all  kinds  in  Moscow,  but  I 
never  heard  a  word  from  his  lips  of  which  the  purest  saint 
could  be  astoamed.  Yet  he  was  but  one  of  many  there,  and} 
no  exception. 
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what  an  astral  body  is  like. 

By  a  Thbosophist. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge,  in  an  article  in  Lucifer,  May  15th, 
upon  "  Mesmerism,"  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
what  an  astral  body  is : — 

The  structure  of  the  inner  astral  man  is  definite  and 
coherent.  Just  as  the  outer  body  has  a  spine  which  is  the 
column  whereon  the  being  sustains  itself  with  the  brain  at 
the  top,  so  the  astral  body  has  its  spine  and  brain.  It  is 
material,  for  it  is  made  of  matter,  however  finely  divided,  and 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  spirit. 

After  the  maturity  of  the  child  before  birth  this  form  is 
fixed,  coherent,  and  lasting,  undergoing  but  small  alteration 
from  that  day  until  death.  And  so  also  as  to  its  brain  ;  that 
remains  unchanged  until  the  body  is  given  up,  and  does  not, 
like  the  outer  brain,  give  up  cells  to  be  replaced  by  others 
from  hour  to  hour.  These  inner  parts  are  thus  more 
permanent  than  the  outer  correspondents  to  them.  Our 
material  organs,  bones,  and  tissues  are  undergoing  change 
each  instant.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  inner  form.  It 
alters  only  from  life  to  life,  being  constructed  at  the  time  of 
reincarnation  to  last  for  a  whole  period  of  existence.  For  it 
is  the  model  fixed  by  the  present  evolutionary  proportions  for 
the  outer  body.  It  is  the  collector,  as  it  were,  of  the  visible 
atoms  which  make  us  as  we  outwardly  appear.  So  at  birth 
it  is  potentially  of  a  certain  size,  and  when  that  limit  is 
reached  it  stops  the  further  extension  of  the  body.  At  the 
same  time  the  outer  body  is  kept  in  shape  by  the  inner  one 
until  the  period  of  decay.  And  this  decay,  followed  by  death, 
is  not  due  to  bodily  disintegration  per  se,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  term  of  the  astral  body  is  reached  when  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  hold  the  outer  frame  intact.  Its  power  to  resist  the 
impact  and  war  of  the  material  molecules  being  exhausted, 
the  sleep  of  death  supervenes. 

Now,  as  in  our  physical  form  the  brain  and  spine  are  the 
centres  for  nerves,  so  in  the  other  there  are  the  nerves  which 
ramify  from  the  inner  brain  and  spine  all  over  the  structure. 
All  of  these  are  related  to  every  organ  in  the  outer  visible 
body.  They  are  more  in  the  nature  of  currents  than  nerves, 
as  we  understand  the  word,  and  may  be  called  astro-nerves. 
They  move  in  relation  to  such  great  centres  in  the  body  out- 
side, as  the  heart,  the  pit  of  the  throat,  umbilical  centre, 
spleen,  and  sacral  plexus. 

The  astro-spinal  column  has  three  great  nerves  of  the  same 
sort  of  matter.  Then,  with  these  two  great  parts  of  the 
inner  person  are  the  other  manifold  sets  of  nerves  of  similar 
nature  related  to  the  various  planes  of  sensation  in  the  visible 
and  invisible  worlds.  These  all  then  constitute  the  personal 
actor  within,  and  in  these  is  the  place  to  seek  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  presented  by  mesmerism  and 
hypnotism. 


DOES  PROHIBITION  PROHIBIT? 

In  the  Young  Man  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Berry  describes 
his  experience  in  the  North- West  of  Canada,  which  is 
under  a  strict  prohibition  law.  He  went  in  a  picnic  to  the 
Devils  Lake,  and  on  putting  up  his  horse  at  the  inn  he 
was  invited  by  the  landlord  to  look  over  the  premises. 
After  a  while  he  was  asked  with  various  winks  and  signs 
if  he  would  like  anything  to  drink.   Mr.  Berry  says : — 

My  curiosity  was  increased  when,  after  asking  for  a  cup  of 
tea,  my  new  acquaintance  winked  at  me  again.  I  did  not  see 
where  the  joke  came  in.  I  was  not  long,  however,  in  finding 
out.  The  North-West  Territories  are  within  the  operation  of 
a  Prohibition  Law.  With  a  view  to  protect  the  Indians  from 
themselves,  and  to  protect  the  State  from  the  mad  frenzy  of 
the  Indians,  it  has  been  found  neceseaiy  to  keep  the  noble 
savage  and  the  fiery  liquor  as  far  apart  as  possible.  It  is,  1 
believe,  a  penal  offence  to  hold,  still  more  to  sell,  any  form 
of  spirituous  or  alcoholic  drink.  The  law  is  very  stringent, 
and  the  official  guardianship  of  the  district  very  keen. 
But  all  the  same  there  is  not  an  inn,  and  scarcely  a  house, 
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where  these  prohibited  beverages  may  not  be  obtained. 
Mine  host,  when  he  asked  me  what  I  would  drink,  meant 
his  wink  to  convey  the  assurance  that  I  was  near  enough  to* 
civilisation  to  get  gloriously  drunk  if  I  wished.  I  established 
sufficient  confidence  between  myself  and  my  host  to  set  his 
tongue  going  on  the  subject  of  Prohibition  Laws.  And  what 
I  have  to  report  is  that  if  that  man  strayed  for  a  tenth  of  his 
talking  time  into  the  path  of  truth,  the  Prohibition  Law 
doesn't  prohibit.  He  assured  me  that  as  much  drunken- 
ness can  be  witnessed  in  the  Rockies  as  in  any  place  with 
the  same  number  of  people ;  with  the  difference  that  it  is  a 
more  mad  and  diabolic  intoxication  up  there,  owing  to  the 
vicious  doctoring  of  the  drinks  for  the  greater  profit  of  the- 
vendor.  The  methods  adopted  for  getting  the  drink  in  are  veiy 
ingenious,  some  of  them  daring,  some  even  comic  One 
method  used  to  be  to  fill  egg-shells  with  whisky,  and  to  seal 
up  the  shell,  in  a  way  not  easily  detected,  with  a  coating  of 
lime.  It  was  not  until  the  importation  of  eggs  surpassed 
any  reasonable  consumption  of  those  delicacies,  that  the 
officers  on  watch  began  to  suspect  the  fraud.  Then  kerosene- 
barrels  were  turned  to  use  as  secret  carriages  for  the  coveted 
dram.  Even  logs  of  timber  have  been  known  to  convey  more 
spirit  than  sawdust.  Ingenuity  is  still  at  work  in  devising 
schemes  for  breaking  the  law,  and  that  they  are  successful  is- 
only  too  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer.  For  my  part, 
I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  benefit  may 
accrue  to  the  public  from  a  stringent  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  the  only  hope  of  solid  improvement  lies  in  working 
away  at  individual  men,  and  in  elevating  their  tastes  and. 
desires. 


CRYPTOPHONES  FOR  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL 
PURPOSES. 

The  Mvista  di  Artiglieria  e  Genio  gives  a  very  complete- 
description,  with  illustrations,  of  the  cryptophone,  which 
was  first  designed  as  a  scientific  novelty  by  Lieutenant' 
Colonel  Henry,  of  the  French  Engineers,  in  1883,  but 
which  has  since  been  perfected  by Turn,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Berthon,  so  as  to  become  applicable  to  military 
and  naval  purposes.  The  apparatus,  as  used  for  field 
service,  consists  of  a  highly  sensitive  vibrator,  with 
cardanic  suspension,  and  a  microphone  suitably  arranged 
in  a  pine  box,  which  is  buried  two  to  three  feet  under  the 
road  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  watch  over.  The 
apparatus  is  connected  by  wires  with  the  indicator  at  the 
observing  station.  The  vibrator  is  of  so  sensitive  a  nature 
that  it  becomes  set  in  action  by  the  passage  of  half-a-dozen 
men  along  the  road  or  by  the  vibration  caused  by  a  cart 
being  driven  along  within  a  hundred  yards  of  where  it  is. 
placed.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  act  it  rings  a  bell,  orr 
shows  a  signal,  at  the  observing  station,  whereupon  the 
listener  connects  the  land  wires  with  those  of  a 
telephone,  and  can  then  hear  distinctly  the  noise  made 
by  the  traffic  passing  over  the  road,  and  also  tell  in 
what  direction  the  movement  is  taking  place.  The  whole 
apparatus  as  fitted  for  field  service,  is  easily  portable^ 
requires  no  special  re-adjustment  when  shifted  from  place 
to  place,  and  is  comparatively  cheap.  The  apparatus 
used  for  naval  purposes  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
employed  on  land,  except  that  special  arrangements  have, 
to  be  made  to  keep  the  inside  watertight  ana  to  equalize* 
the  internal  and  external  pressures,  so  as  not  to  destroy 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  vibrating  needle  or  the  tension  of 
the  diaphragm.  In  the  experiments  carried  out  at  Brest 
and  Cherbourg  it  was  easy  to  note  the  regular  thud  of  the 
screw  of  a  vessel  entering  or  leaving  the  harbour  one- 
and-a-half  or  two  kilometres  away.  Four  cryptophones, 
costing  altogether  from  £60  to  £80,  placed  on  board  an 
ironclad  would  be  sufficient  to  warn  the  ship  of  an- 
approaching  torpedo  boat  and  to  indicate  the  direction^ 
in  which  it  was  travelling. 
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THE  WOMEN  WARRIORS  OF  DAHOMEY. 

The  recent  French  operations  in  West  Afric*  have 
•called  into  existence  a  number  of  articles  on  Dahomey 
past  and  present  in  the  current  French  periodicals,  the 
most  interesting  among  them  being tl  The  Military  Forces 
of  Dahomey,"  in  the  Revue  Scientijique  of  April  23rd,  and 
"  The  Attack  on  Kotonou,  March  4th,  1890,  in  the  Revue 
Bleue  of  April  30th,  both  by  M.  Jean  Bayol.  The  former 
aiticle  is  a  study  of  the  whole  military  organisation  of 
Dahomey,  while  the  description  of  the  attack  on  Kotonou 
two  years  ago  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  art  of  warfare, 
-with  its  defects,  as  practised  by  the  Dahomeyans,  M.  Bayol 
having  been  one  of  the  Europeans  at  Kotonou  on  the 
night  of  the  attack. 

M.  Bayol  estimates  the  number  of  regular  soldiers  who 
live  by  warfare  at  Abomey  and  in  the  various  camps  on 
the  north  and  west  frontiers  in  times  of  peace  at  ten 
thousand  to  twelve  thousand,  and  the  other  contingents 
raised  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  ten  thousand 
men.  In  any  case,  he  is  sure  that  the  Dahomeyan  army 
at  the  present  moment  does  not  exceed  twenty-two 
thousand  men. 

THE  AMAZONS. 

In  his  palace  the  King  of  Dahomey  is  guarded  by  an 
army  of  women,  whom  travellers  have  called  Amazons. 
In  Dahomey  they  are  called  Minos,  familiarly  wives  of  the 
king,  but  this  name  is  still  less  appropriate  than  that  of 
Amazons,  for  these  female  soldiers  are  bound  to  a  life  of 
celibacy,  and  might  more  correctly  be  designated  vestal 
warriors.  This  Pretorian  Guard  has  often  distinguished 
itself  in  battle,  and  no  soldier  ever  had  greater  or  more 
undaunted  courage  than  have  these  women,  whose  every 
thought  is  one  of  conflict.  They  are  recruited  from  the 
-children  of  the  chiefs,  or  from  the  young  girl  captives  in 
the  service  of  the  king's  wives.  Their  dress  consists  of  a 
vest  without  sleeves,  very  short  trousers,  over  which  again 
are  cotton  drawers,  long  in  times  of  peace,  and  shortened 
during  war,  and  a  cap  on  which  is  embroidered  an 
alligator  or  some  other  animal.  The  Amazons  live  in  the 
different  palaces  of  the  king  at  Abomey,  and  their 
number  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand.  They  are  divided 
into  two  battalions,  but  both  are  under  one  chief,  who  is 
always  a  woman  who  has  made  herself  illustrious  by  her 
exploits.  This  guard  keeps  by  the  side  of  the  king  m  his 
expeditions,  and  only  marches  against  the  enemy  on  the 
■express  orders  of  the  monarch. 

A  man  found  guilty  of  adultery  has  to  carry  the  cannon 
on  his  shoulders,  and  perform  the  functions  of  an 
artilleryman.  The  charge  consists  of  powder,  wool,  large 
stones,  etc.  The  Dahomeyans  have  no  cavalry.  Only  the 
important  chiefs  are  allowed  a  horse,  and  the  number  of 
horses  does  not  exceed  thirty.  They  are  mostly  small, 
weak  animals,  and  the  art  of  horsemanship  is  absolutely 
unknown. 

MANOEUVRES. 

All  the  military  education  which  the  Dahomeyan 
eoldier  receives  he  has  to  pick  up  from  his  companions. 
He  only  needs  to  know  how  to  charge  and  fire  his  gun, 
and  the  "annual  customs'1  give  him  opportunities  of 
otherwise  familiarising  himself  with  his  arms.  But  in 
warfare,  firearms  are  not  in  favour ;  the  Dahomeyan 
soldier  then  rather  relies  on  his  knife  and  his  aglopo.  The 
long  marches  and  the  continual  dancing  develop  his 
physical  strength.  At  the  grand  festivals  the  soldiers 
dance  before  the  king,  promising  him  victory  in  all  his 
future  wars.  The  Amazons  are  very  jealous  of  their 
male  rivals ;  they  go  through  the  same  exercises,  and  in 
their  war  songs  they  tell  their  master  that  he  is  stronger 
than  a  lion,  and  that  with  him  nothing  is  impossible  5 
±hey  vow  tnat  they  will  conquer  his  adversaries  and 


devour  their  guns,  and  these  declamations  naturally 
please  his  Dahomeyan  Majesty  greatly. 

THE  DEFENCES  OF  DAHOMEY. 

Dahomey  proper  considers  itself  invincible.  Among 
its  natural  defences  may  be  mentioned  the  great  forests 
south  of  the  Lama,  and  the  marshy  Lama  region  itself, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  troops  to  cross,  and  which, 
in  the  rainy  season  especially,  would  present  serious 
obstacles  to  an  invading  army.  The  army  marches 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  Troops  furnished  by 
tributary  countries ;  (2)  slaves  of  Dahomey  ;  (8)  regular 
soldiers;  and  (4 )  the  Amazons  and  the  royal  or  rear- 
guard. The  Danomeyans  carry  on  a  regular  war  of 
pillage.  Informed  by  numerous  spies  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  village,  they  arrive  at  break  of  day,  and 
attack  one  point,  giving  out  wild  cries  and  firing  their 
guns.  The  terrified  inhabitants  take  flight,  but  it  is  only 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  other  hostile  troops  scattered  on 
all  the  routes  leading  from  the  village.  With  all  their 
bravery  the  Dahomeyans  seldom  attack  a  town  which 
would  offer  any  resistance,  and  very  rarely  storm  one.  * 

THE  ATTACK  ON  KOTONOU. 

At  the  end  of  the  Franco  -  Dahomeyan  conflict, 
Bedazin's  army  surprised  Kotonou  on  March  4th,  1890, 
and  was  repulsed.  The  army,  in  fact,  became  demoralised 
and  flod,  and  the  king  found  himself  compelled  to 
establish  posts  of  Amazons  on  the  various  routes  to  stop 
the  soldiers  in  their  flight.  A  few  executions,  as  terrible 
as  they  were  summary,  restored  order  in  the  royal  army. 
It  was  the  French  quick-firing  guns  that  had  frightened 
the  Dahomeyan  soldiers,  and  the  moral  which  the  King 
drew  from  the  incident  was  that,  as  the  gods  had  remained 
mute  spectators  during  the  attack,  he  would  do  well  to 
help  himself.  He  therefore  ordered  one  thousand  Snider 
guns  from  a  German  house  at  Togo,  and  since  then  many 
similar  guns  have  been  supplied  by  German  houses  at 
Whydah.  It  is  estimated  that  about  three  thousand  of 
these  modern  arms  are  now  in  the  Dahomeyan  army. 

NANSICA. 

Among  the  killed  at  Kotonou  was  Nansica,  who  had 
been  the  favourite  Amazon  of  King  G61&A6.  She  was 
the  intrepid  warrior  who,  only  a  short  time  before,  had 
had  the  honour  of  inaugurating  the  great  fete  by  cutting 
off  the  first  captive's  head,  and  as  soon  as  her  task  was 
accomplished  she  fell  into  a  sort  of  delirium,  waving  before 
the  silence-stricken  crowd  the  sacred  knife  dripping  with 
blood,  while  her  companions  took  up  their  furious  dance, 
and  the  king  smiled ;  and  amid  the  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions of  the  future  king,  Bedazin,  and  the  whole  army 
they  thundered  forth  their  triumphal  hymn  : — 

Dahomey,  thou  art  master  of  the  universe  ; 

Thy  daughters  are  more  courageous  than  the  men. 

We,  the  Amazons,  defend  our  king,  etc 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  the  Revue  de  Famille  of  May  16th  M.  Alexandre  L. 
d'AlbSca,  who  was  a  resident  in  Dahomey  for  several 
years,  and  who  from  1887  to  1891  followed  closely  the 
Dahomeyan  imbroglio  in  its  different  stages,  describes 
interestingly  the  country  and  the  people  and  his  own 
various  experiences.  M.  James  Lauson,  in  the  Revue 
Franqaite  of  May  1st,  criticises  the  French  action,  or 
rather  inaction,  in  the  present  affair.  Instead  of  acting 
promptly,  France  is  organising  a  military  administration 
on  a  Urge  scale,  whereas  the  Dahomeyans,  without  being 
a  quantiU  ttigligeatle,  are  not  worth  a  costly  scientific 
and  strategic  plan.  In  the  same  magazine  M.  Bdouard 
Marbeau  writes  a  note  on  "What  the  English  have  done 
for  the  Ashantee** 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  PROBLEMS. 

FROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

M.  Charles  de  Coutonly  has  given  us,  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  for  May  1st,  the  third  instalment  of  his 
exhaustive  sfcudy  of  our  South  African  Colonies.  He 
traces  the  material  progress  of  the  Cape  Colony  since 
its  acquisition  of  Home  Rule,  and  says  that  it  was  aided 
by  three  successive  levers — diamonds,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  the  Transvaal  gold  fields.  But  none  of  these  would 
have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  as  they 
have  done  were  it  not  for  its  independent  position.  He 
devotes  several  pages  to  the  South  African  railway 
system  (which  has  attained  its  present  development  by 
means  of  the  three  factors  above-named,  most  of  all,  of 
the  gold  fields),  and  gives  a  clear  summary  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  Transvaal  loan  of  1890,  and  subsequent 
crash  and  panic.  One  remarkable  feature  is  the  import- 
ance he  appears  to  attribute  to  German  influence  in  the 
Transvaal — a  point  to  which  he  returns  again  and  again. 

THE  KALAHARI  RAILWAY. 

The  idea  of  the  projected  Transkalahari  Railway,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  purely  political— first  mooted  in  order  to 
neutralise  the  German  project  of  a  line  from  Damaraland 
to  Lourenco  Marques.  Surveys  undertaken  by  the  English 
syndicate  showed  quite  clearly  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Cape  Government  to  construct  the  line  out  of  its  own 
resources  ;  British  capital  was  needed,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  an  Afrikander  ministry  did  not  wish  for  a  railway  in 
their  midst  which  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
home  country.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
founded  the  South  Africa  Company,  and  undertook  the 
construction  of  the  railway,  while  accepting  in  its  entirety 
the  programme  of  the  Cape  Government. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  MR.  RHODES. 

"  By  a  somewhat  curious  arrangement,  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment became  Mr.  Rhodes's  banker,  by  advancing  the 
funds  for  the  railway,  and  receiving  a  mortgage  on  the 
line,  the  materials,  and  a  concession  of  1,500,000 hectares, 
granted  by  the  Empire.  In  other  words,  it  acquired 
the  line,  and  the  land  traversed  by  it,  in  advance.  At 
last  Mr.  Rhodes  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape, 
and  now  turns  out  to  have  been  in  treaty  with  himself. 
He  has  been  lending  money  to  himself.  This  may  ap- 
pear almost  too  subtle  to  grasp — but  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  it  is  that  the  Transkalahari  Railway  will  not 
belong  to  England,  but  to  the  autonomous  Cape  Colony, 
and  perhaps  to  a  future  United  States  of  South  Africa. 
At  present  the  Kimberley  Vryburg  section,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  kilometres,  is  all  that  is  completed.  Those 
who  foresee  the  day  when  English  engines  will  run 
between  Cape  Town  and  Cairo  are  tolerably  far-sighted  ; 
for  it  will  be  long  enough  before  Afrikander  engines 
(which  are  not  quite  the  same  thins),  appear  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zambesi.  By  that  time,  perhaps,  the  situation  will 
have  changed  in  many  respects. 

TOWARDS  SLAVERY  ? 

In  summing  up,  M.  de  Coutonly  puts  forward  a  view 
which,  though  recently  championed  with  almost  cynical 
i>luntnes9  by  President  Reitz— and  more  or  less  explicitly 
avowed  by  many  others — will  be  far  from  finding  universal 
assent,  either  at  home  or  in  Africa.  But  the  full  force  of 
it  is  not  at  once  apparent  to  the  casual  reader.  What  he 
says  is  :  "  Material  progress  in  these  countries  has  hitherto 
consisted  in  opening  up  means  of  communication  and  pre- 

Earing  for  the  future.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  regu- 
ite  the  labour  question,  and  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
native  reserves,  for  this  will  be  the  only  means  of  developing 
agriculture."  This  means  that  all  natives  are  to  be  deprived 


of  the  land  they  now  hold,  whether  as  tribes  or  as  indi- 
viduals, so  that  they  may  be  forced  to  work  on  the  plan- 
tations of  white  men  who  may  require  them.  President 
Reitz  has  distinctly  said — though,  we  are  glad  to  see,  not 
without  provokiDg  a  great  deal  of  opposition  in  English- 
speaking  South  Africa — that  the  tribal  system  must  be 
broken  up  and  the  tribal  lands  seized,  in  order  to  make 
the  natives  take  their  proper  place,  and  work  for  the 
white  man.   If  this  is  not  slavery,  what  is  ? 

THE  AFRIKANDER  LANGUAGE. 

This  part  of  M.  de  Coutonly  s  article  is  very  interesting, 
and  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  The  Dutch  language 
would  never  have  attained  the  prominence  it  has,  but  fur 
the  fact  that  it  was  acquired  by  the  Hottentots  (who* 
forgot  their  own  unpronounceable  tongue  in  favour  of 
it)  and  many  of  the  other  natives  of  the  Colony,  and  was 
also  spoken  by  the  Malay  slaves  imported  from  Java. 
The  early  colonists  were  but  thirty  thousand  in  number,, 
and  one-sixth  of  them  were  French  Huguenots  who, 
however,  were  compelled  by  edict  to  drop  their  own 
language.  Mr.  Du  Toit,  the  most  passionate  champion 
of  pure  "  Afrikaans,"  belongs,  curiously  enough,  to  one- 
of  these  families.  It  is  well  known  that  41  Cape  Dutch  '* 
diners  considerably  from  the  speech  of  Leyden  and 
Amsterdam.  The  difference  is,  perhaps,  in  some  respects- 
in  favour  of  the  former.  It  resembles  English,  in  that 
superfluous  inflections  have  been  dropped  and  the  trouble- 
some grammatical  gender  of  things  without  life  abolished. 
Still,  it  may  surprise  us  to  hear  that  it  is,  according  to- 
Mr.  Du  Toit,  the  most  perfect  of  languages,  some- 
where about  the  level  of  Sanskrit,  but  a  little- 
higher  !  It  would  certainly  seem  to  be  easier  to  learn 
than  the  Dutch  of  Holland,  and  we  fancy  that  the  pro- 
nunciation has  been  considerably  modified  by  English 
intercourse— not  to  mention  climatic  influences.  A  dry 
climate  and  pure  air  must  surely  affect  the  vocal  organs 
otherwise  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  aguish  fen  which 
the  Batavians  conquered  from  the  sea.  Mr.  Hofmeyers 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  are  trying  to  re-introduce  the 
language  and  literature  (which,  by  the  way,  is  richer  than 
many  people  think)  of  Holland — at  any  rate,  as  a  subject 
of  study  in  schools  and  universities. 

PRESIDENT  REITZ  AS  A  POET. 

It  seems  that  he  published,  some  time  ago,  a  volume  of 
poems  on  "  Afrikaans,"  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
the  editor,  but  was  in  reality  the  author.  M.  de  Coutonly 
gives  translated  specimens,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to- 
judge  of  them  in  French  prose.  They  seem  to  be  rough 
and  racy  ;  one  of  those  quoted  deals  with  the  iniquities* 
of  one  Koos  (i.e.,  Jacob),  who  is  so  far  dead  to  alL 
honourable  feelings  and  sense  of  nationality  as  to  allow 
himself  to  be  called  "  Jimmy  " — and  even  to  prefer  the 
English  name.  How  different  from  "Uncle  Tys,"  wh«> 
cannot,  or  will  not,  speak  English,  sticks  to  his  psalm- 
book  "  with  notes  "  (the  old-fashioned  edition  for  congre- 
gational singing  ;  you  may  see  them  in  the  pews  of  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Austin  Friars),  and  regards  even  a 
recently-printed  Bible  with  horror,  as  a  modern  innova- 
tion. This  is  sufficient  to  give  the  key-note  of  the  pre- 
sident's  lyre. 

M.  de  Coutonly  concludes  his  article  by  a  reference 
to  the  projected  Pretoria  University,  in  which  he  sees 
another  artful  dodge  of  those  Germans.  It  would  have 
been  u  supplied  with  professors  from  among  the  many 
privat-docentera  of  the  Vaterland,  and  would  have  sent 
on  its  students  to  Berlin  and  Leipzig  rather  than  Utrecht 
or  Leyden."  Whether  this  is  really  so — or  whether  the* 
Germans  are  to  M.  de  Coutonly  as  the  head  of  Charles  U. 
— it  really  seems  very  hard  to  say. 
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THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN 

AS  SEEN  THROUGH  GERMAN  SPECTACLES. 

In  Wesbermanria  lllustrierte  Monatshefte  for  May,  Herr 
Adolf  Schaflmeyer  begins  a  series  of  "American  Sketches," 
his  first  dealing  specially  with  the  American  woman. 

"  The  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  American  woman," 
he  writes,  "is  that  she  is  very  free,  that  she  dresses 
elegantly  and  rather  conspicuously,  passes  a  great  part  of 
the  day  in  a  rocking  chair  reading  novels,  and  takes  little 
or  no  interest  in  her  house,  the  cares  of  which  she  leaves 
to  the  servants."  In  this  there  is  a  grain  of  truth,  for  the 
American  woman  is  free  in  her  manners,  she  does  read 
novels,  and  even  scientific  works  with  great  interest,  as 
she  is  as  anxious  to  learn  as  she  is  intelligent,  and  she 
does  not  devote  more  time  to  her  housekeeping  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  extraordinarily  practical 
household  arrangements  and  the  absence  of  the  husband 
during  the  whole  day,  whereby  dinner  is  postponed  till 
evening,  give  the  American  woman  an  amount  of  time 
which  she  can  utilise  for  her  own  purposes. 

In  no  other  country,  perhaps,  is  the  position  of  woman, 
and  especially  that  of  the  young  girl,  so  privileged  and 
independent.  The  world  of  men  show  the  fair  sex  quite 
unusual  deference,  and  yet  the  fair  sex  enjoy  a  rare 
measure  of  personal  freedom  ;  and  as  a  natural,  conse- 
quence the  young  girl  has  developed  great  independence 
of  character. 

In  the  early  settlements  in  the  New  World  women  were 
very  sparsely  represented,  and  on  account  of  their  rarity 
were  held  in  great  esteem.  Probably  the  American 
woman  has  not  forgotten  this  esteem,  though  it  has  long 
been  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past ;  for  what 
a  woman  once  wins  for  herself  she  holds  fast  with  all  the 
perseverance  of  her  nature.  In  any  case  the  American 
woman  rejoices  in  her  privileged  position  as  a  sacred 
treasure,  and  watches  over  it  with  tne  militant  jealousy 
with  which  a  hen  guards  her  chickens.  She  is  also  fully 
convinced  that  of  all  the  women  in  the  world  she  alone  has 
her  proper  position,  yet  believes,  besides,  that  she  has  not 
yet  got  half  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  her. 

The  American  woman  is  ambitious— a  born  conqueror, 
who,  not  contented  with  ruling  a  continent,  extends  the 
field  of  her  deeds  to  the  Old  World,  and  has  found  her 
way  among  the  highest  aristocracy.  In  her  nature  she 
has  nothing  of  the  modesty  of  the  violet,  but  she  is  intel- 
ligent, and  has  tact  enough  to  be  at  ease  on  every  occa- 
sion and  in  every  situation.  But  she  must  shine ;  only 
in  the  warm  sunlight  of  comfort  and  luxury  does  she 
come  to  her  full  bloom,  while  in  the  misery  of  poor 
circumstances  the  best  in  her  nature  is  apt  to  get  lost. 

According  to  the  German  ideal,  a  woman  should  devote 
herself  to  her  house,  her  husband  and  her  family,  and 
think  of  herself  last.  With  the  American  woman  wealth 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  her  character.  The  American 
husband  showers  comforts,  luxuries  and  pleasures  ou  his 
wife  and  daughters.  He  is  a  beast  of  burden,  always  at 
work  and  trying  to  make  money,  without  a  thought  of 
resting  or  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  his  old  age. 
The  woman  knows  how  to  enjoy ;  she  pays  much  atten- 
tion to  her  dress,  and  even  in  straitened  circumstances, 
she  can  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  the  woman  of 
any  other  nation. 

She  does  not  bother  about  needlework,  and  the  darning 
of  stockings  is  an  unknown  art  to  her.  Intelligent, 
aggressive,  and  very  energetic  in  her  championship  of 
the  rights  of  women,  she  has  opened  out  a  wider  field  of 
activity  for  herself  than  the  four  walls  of  her  home.  She 


has  begun  to  practise  as  a  lawyer  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  from  the  pulpit,  and  though 
these  are  still  isolated  cases,  they  are  milestones  on  the 
path  of  the  emancipation  of  women.  As  reporter  and 
detective  she  is  making  her  first  attempts,  and  she  has 
even  been  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  president.  She 
fears  nothing,  and  who  can  tell  where  she  will  be  a 
hundred  years  hence  ?  Put  in  the  lower  classes  she  fears 
one  thing,  and  that  is  the  position  of  a  servant  in  a 
strange  family.  She  prefers  to  be  a  factory  hand,  in  a 
morally  and  physically  unhealthy  atmosphere,  .to  being  a 
servant  in  the  richest  and  best  -household. 

The  freedom  of  movement  of  the  young,  unmarried 
American  woman  has  often  been  the  admiration  of  the 
Old  World.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the  guardianship, 
the  supervision  of  the  mother,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  strict  etiquette,  and  on  the  other  the  most  perfect 
freedom  of  movement  in  the  world,  seeing  and  being 
seen.  The  natural  intercourse  from  youth  upwards 
between  the  two  sexes  developes  in  the  woman  a  delicate 
feeling  of  propriety,  and  the  ability  to  resolutely  defend 
herself.  She  sees  the  things  of  the  world  very  clearly, 
and  has  naturally  rather  a  cool  and  calculating  than  a 
passionate  and  overflowing  heart.  Love  at  first  sight  does 
not  exist.  It  is  as  if  love  in  the  great  republic  had  also 
become  republican,  and  must  introduce  his  Bill,  to  be  dis- 
cussed, accepted  by  both  houses  and  receive  the  consent 
of  the  executive  before  it  can  become  law. 

The  gallantry  of  the  American  man  to  the  fair  sex  is 
proverbial,  but  it  is  also  a  necessity,  for  without  it  the 
American  girl  would  soon  be  hampered  in  her  move* 
ments.  Even  the  laws  of  the  land  protect  her.  It  is 
chiefly  to  the  natural  social  intercourse  of  the  American 
woman  that  the  world  owes  one  of  the  most  charming 
creations  of  a  free  society — flirtation,  an  idea  which  has 
found  its  way  across  the  sea  into  Europe.  It  is  the 
blossom,  the  poetry  of  personal  freedom  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  with  each  other.  In  America  marriage 
is  often  thoughtlessly  undertaken,  and  divorce  is  fright- 
fully common. 

In  the  smallest  things  the  consideration  shown  to  the 
weaker  sex  is  most  marked.  A  man  dare  not  ask  his 
servant  girl  to  black  his  boots.  He  wears  them  diity  all 
day,  and  only  in  the  evening  when  his  day's  work  is  over, 
he  calls  a  street  shoeblack  to  his  aid.  On  the  farms,  too, 
the  American  girl  never  milks  the  cows ;  indeed,  as 
regards  agricultural  labour  she  is  curiously  inconsistent. 
In  all  intellectual  labour,  she  requires  the  whole  domain 
for  herself,  and  yet  she  considers  it  great  barbarity  to  be 
asked  to  do  the  healthiest  field  labour. 


THE  WOMAN  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

Most  people  interested  in  the  Woman  Question  have 
probably  heard  of  the  Deutsche  Frauenverein  Reform, 
which  was  founded  at  Weimar  in  March,  1888,  and  of 
which  Frau  J.  Kettler  is  president.  Last  October  the 
Society  changed  its  name  to  the  Verein  Frauenbildunga 
Reform,  thus  showing  that  the  question  that  women 
should  enjoy  exactly  the  same  educational  privileges  as 
men  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  Society's  programme — that 
is,  that  women  should  be  admitted  to  the  universities,  the 
medical  schools,  etc.  With  this  idea  in  view,  the  erection 
of  high  schools  where  girls  can  have  exactly  the  same 
training  for  the  university  as  boys  have,  is  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  Society,  and  for  this  purpose  a  special  fund 
will  be  opened.  A  wise  step  was  the  recent  decision  that 
men  may  become  members  of  the  Society.  The  organ  of 
the  Society  is  the  Frauenbemf,  a  bi-monthly,  edited  by 
Frau  J.  Kettler,  and  published  by  the  Society  at  Weimar. 
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THE  ROTTENNESS  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY. 
By  a  Brack  or  Odd  Pbophets. 

Lady  Jeune,  in  the  Rorth  American  for  May,  and  Mr. 
Godkin,  in  the  Fornm,  both  take  up  their  parable 
against  the  evils  of  modern  society. 

Lady  Jeune,  as  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Divorce 
Court,  and  as  one  of  the  few  who  still  attempt  to  hold 
some  kind  of  a  salon  in  London  society,  speaks  with 
authority  when  she  proclaims  that : — 

The  decay  of  strong  religious  belief  in  some  sections  of 
English  society  is  at  last  beginning  to  have  effect  in  sweeping 
away  some  of  the  strongest  restraints  to  which  human  nature 
can  be  subjected. 


THE  WORSHIP  OP  WEALTH. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  recent  scandals  in  London 
society,  which  have  been  the  talk  of  the  world,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  which  surprised  and  shocked  the  moral  sense  of 
England,  are  only  the  outcome  and  logical  result  of  the  easy- 
going mam  er  in  which  women  of  the  highest  rank  and  culture 
have  allowed  the  old-fashioned  rules  and  restraints  which 
governed  society  to  be  relaxed. 

When  all  that  is  needed  to  insure  an  entrance  into  the 
highest  society  in  England  is  unlimited  wealth,  where 
morality  is  unnecessary,  and  where  it  is  patronised  by  the 
highest  in  the  land — is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  de- 
terioration which  is  going  on  is  much  more  complete,  and 
will  be  more  disastrous  in  its  effects  than  any  one  likes  to 
admit  ?  How  can  we  chide  and  condemn  the  vices  of  the 
poor  in  England  when  the  example  set  them  is  what  we  see? 


From  Fumy  Folks,] 


LADY  JEUKE  S  PICTURES  OF  L0HD05  SOCIETY. 


THE  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE  SET. 

Lady  Jeune  seems  to  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
thinking  that  English  society  is  distinctly  more  rotten 
now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  smart  set,  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  its  head,  has  eaten  its  way  into 
what  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  distinctive  glory  of 
English  life.  The  Marlborough  House  set  has  a  great 
deal  to  answer  for,  but  possibly  it  never  expected  that  it 
would  be  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  American  public 
by  Lady  Jeune.  Having  taken  up  the  r6le  of  a  prophetess, 
Lady  Jeune  does  not  mince  her  words.  She  declares  : — 

Luxury,  ease,  comfort,  are  the  watchwords  of  a  large  part 
of  society  in  London,  and  they  are  undermining  oor  society 
as  surely  and  as  certainly  as  they  did  that  of  ancient  Rome. 


FOR  THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN. 

The  following  passage  is  excellent :  — 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  affectation  of  being 
shocked  and  a  real  manly  protest  at  much  that  is  going  on 
around  us.  But  neither  is  of  any  avail  to  stop  a  condition 
of  things  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  condoned  and  accepted  by 
those  whose  position  and  weight  should  make  them  raise  up 
their  voice  in  protest.  This  is  an  age  of  charity,  and  where 
there  is  no  open  scandal,  no  breaking  of  the  new  and  most 
important  addition  to  the  moral  law,  "  thou  shalt  not  be 
found  out,"  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  shut  your  eyes, 
and  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  great  ones  of  the  world 
by  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

Alas  !  things  are  much  worse  than  this,  for  when  there 
has  been  open  scandal  and  the  most  cynical  defiance  of 
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the  new  addition  to  the  moral  law,  the  great  ones  of  the 
world  and  the  Church  have  never  a  word  of  protest  against 
the  attempt  of  the  most  flagitious  of  adulterers  to  force 
his  way  back  into  public  life. 

THE  IDLE  RICH. 

The  other  writer  who  appears  unexpectedly  in  a  pro- 
phet's mantle  is  Mr.  G(  dkin,  of  the  New  York  Nation, 
who  has  an  article  on  "  Idleness  and  Immorality  "  in  the 
Forum  for  May.  He  points  out  that  the  idle  rich  are 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  as  they  increase  in  numbers 
they  decrease  in  practical  utility.  The  last  thing  in  the 
world  they  think  of  is  either  to  justify  their  existence  or 
the  manner  of  their  existence.  The  only  serious  occupa- 
tion they  have  is  the  hunt  after  new  forms  of  amusement 
or  new  places  to  play  in.  This  leads  directly  to  immo- 
rality of  the  grossest  kind, 

THE  ONE  RESOURCE  OF  IDLENESS. 

There  is  one  distraction,  however,  of  which  the  idle  class 
can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  tire,  and  which  idle  people  can 
hardly  be  considered  capable  of  avoiding,  and  that  is  the 
distraction  of  love-making  under  more  or  less  illicit  condi- 
tions. This  is  what  they  fall  back  on  when  all  else  fails  or 
becomes  vapid.  When  men  and  women  are  thrown  together 
in  the  midst  of  luxury  without  duties  or  responsibility,  and 
without  exposure  to  any  criticism  except  what  comes  from 
persons  similarly  situated,  the  possibilities  of  scandal  grow 
very  rapidly,  and  the  air  is  soon  filled  with  it.  The  sexual 
passion  is  of  all  passions  the  most  wayward,  watchful,  and 
readiest  for  temptations. 

Mr.  Godkin  attributes  to  English  country  houses  and 
the  multiplication  of  fashionable  resorts,  where  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  is  not  felt,  a  great  share  in  the 
decadence  of  public  morality.  In  these  great  fashionable 
resorts,  crowded  by  the  rich  in  summer  and  winter,  the 
air  becomes  charged  with  amorous  electricity,  and  society 
goes  rotten  in  consequence,  which  is  most  disastrous  to 
social  well-being.  The  remedy,  he  thinks,  can  only  be 
found  in  the  resolute  resistance  of  the  individual  con- 
science, and  he  invites  the  wealthy  youth  to  betake 
itself  to  newspaper  work  and  demagogy.  There  never 
has  been  in  the  history  of  the  world  such  a  field  as 
writing  and  oratory  now  afford  : — 

Public  functionaries  are  becoming  more  and  more  the 
puppets  of  the  managers  outside,  and  the  managers  are 
whatever  public  opinion  lets  them  be  or  insists  on  their 
being.  The  coming  rulers  of  men  are  those  who  mould  the 
thoughts  or  sway  the  passions  of  the  multitude. 

This  witness  is  true. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  GIRL  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  daughter  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  men  of 
letters  sends  me  the  following  defence  of  the  English 
young  lady  of  the  period : — 

Lady  Jeune  is  hard  upon  the  people  she  lives  among.  Her 
article  in  the  North  American  Review  must  be  hailed  with 
rapture  by  the  many  who,  being  neither  rich  nor  smart,  view 
the  magic  circle  of  "  society  "  from  the  outside.  People  who 
have  tried  in  vain  to  get  inside  the  ring  can  now,  on  the 
highest  authority,  call  the  grapes  sour.  We  of  the  majority 
who,  even  in  London,  live  "far  from  the  madding  crowd," 
may  indeed  think  ourselves  well  out  of  it.  Lady  Jeune  has 
allowed  us  all  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  the  society  trick 
is  done— though  we  may  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
power  to  play  the  game  ourselves. 

Society,  then,  means  the  notorious — chiefly  the  notoriously 
rich,  but  including  also  the  very  smart  and  the  very  pretty. 
The  franchise  even  extends  to  the  people  of  talent,  talent  for 


art  or  politics  or  literature ;  but  this  latter  class  must  have 
the  further  qualification  of  a  talent  for  getting  on,  that  is, 
for  amusing  the  rich,  the  smart,  and  the  pretty.  My  own 
experience  of  society  people  is  very  small.  I  believe  what  I 
am  told  about  them.  But  in  defence  of  that  much-abused 
person,  the  girl  of  the  period,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

"  Modern  girls  "  are  spoken  of  in  a  mass,  but  I  think  they 
differ  considerably.  To  be  sure  they  all,  except  a  few 
advocates  of  hygiene  and  women's  suffrage,  wear  much  the 
same  clothes.  They  all  try  to  talk  about  the  interests  of  the 
day.  They  all  want  to  make  each  other  believe  that  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  do.  But  there  the  likeness  ends.  Taking 
first  the  "  going  out  girls,"  Lady  Jeune  sajs  they  live  in  a 
whirl  of  dissipation,  read  any  bad  book  they  bear  mentioned, 
and  discuss  it  freely.  If  this  be  so,  did  bygone  generations 
never  try  to  be  impressive,  and  pretend  in  their  innocence  to 
understand  what  they  knew  nothing  about,  or  is  this  a 
modern  failing? 

Moreover,  shyness  takes  odd  forms,  and  may  make  a  girl 
put  her  oar  in  at  the  wrong  moment,  because  she  wants  to 
seem  less  awkward  than  she  feels. 

I  know  few  of  the  society  girls  who  pay  visits  all  the  winter 
and  go  to  parties  all  the  spring.  In  the  eyes  of  most  of 
their  contemporaries  they  are  a  small  and  highly  favoured 
minority.  Among  my  friends,  however,  those  who  go  out  the 
most  have  the  least  liberty.  They  are  hemmed  in  by  small 
proprieties.  Their  reading  is  restricted  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  and  they  would  never  dream  of  opening  the  unpleasant 
novels  whose  names  we  are  so  tired  of  hearing.  As  to  being 
blase,  and  not  caring  for  any  but  the  best  balls— of  course, 
poor  things,  their  vanity  would  make  them  say  so.  Lady 
Jeune  says  that  the  fashionable  world  lives  in  a  perpetual 
racket,  so,  of  course,  its  votaries  wish  to  imply  that  they  do 
the  same.  After  all,  when  a  girl  has  been  out  five  or  six 
years,  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  few  balls  go  a  long  way  with  her. 
It  cannot  be  very  amusing  to  dance  with  boys  much  younger 
than  herself. 

My  own  idea  is  that  the  society  girl  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Lady  Jeune  says  that  the  young  married  women 
get  most  of  the  fun,  and  surely  this  is  only  natural  There 
must  always  be  a  large  proportion  of  girls  who  do  not  marry. 
What  are  they  to  do  ?  Going  round  in  the  mill  of  drums 
and  tea  parties  would  be  dreary  work,  even  if  it  was  attainable, 
which  it  is  not  always.  Are  they  to  be  called  "  modern  that 
most  scathing  of  all  epithet?— because  they  do  not  care  for 
the  "  crushes,"  which  Lady  Jeune  herself  describes  as  tedious  ? 
How  much  more  tedious  for  giils  who  probably  know  none  of 
the  assembled  celebrities  1 

Modern  young  women  are  accused  of  being  emancipated. 
But  up  to  what  age  are  they  to  remain  bread-and-butter 
misses ?  Since  most  of  them  are  not  to  marry,  is  it  not  more 
sensible  for  them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  not  depend 
on  self-denying  chaperons  for  their  walks  and  amusements  ? 
As  to  the  reading  of  books  formerly  forbidden,  I  do  not  see 
how  a  girl  can  be  blamed  for  reading  what  she  hears  her 
betters  discussing. 

In  the  face  of  Lady  Jeune's  adverse  criticism,  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  modern  girls  may  be  no  worse  than  their 
predecessors.  Why  grudge  them  the  liberty  to  judge  for  them- 
selves in  the  small  matters  of  every  day  ?  The  vast  majority 
live  quiet  home  lives,  seeing  very  little  of  society,  but  enjoying 
that  little  fully  as  much  as  their  grandmothers.  Far  from 
being  blase,  I  think  the  girl  of  the  period  touchingly  grateful 
for  small  mercies.  One  wonders  at  the  patient  crowds  who 
throng  the  park  to  watch  "Society"  riding  and  driving. 
They  enjoy  gazing  through  the  gate  of  a  paradise  they  wUl 
never  enter. 

Lady  Jeune  judges,  I  suppose,  from  the  infinitesimally 
small  proportion  of  really  "  smart "  girls.  Of  them  I  know 
nothing.  But  she  is  the  last  person  from  whom  one  would 
have  expected  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  thousands  of 
inoffensive,  contented  people. 
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ANOTHER  BATCH  OF  EDITORS. 

Search  Light  is  getting  on.  It  is  said  to  have  a  monthly 
circulation  of  70,000,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  being 

thoroughly  read- 
able and  interest- 
ing. It  is  well 
put  together,  and 
full  of  interesting 
reading  from 
cover  to  cover. 
The  first  article 
on  "Modern 
Journalists" 
this  month  is  de- 
voted  to  Mr. 
Low,  of  the  St. 
Jamen's  Gazette,  a 
gentleman  whose 
personality  is  by 
no  means  so  well- 
known  as  that  of 
his  famous  pre- 
decessor, Mr 
Greenwood.  He 
is  thirty  -  five 
years  ola,  was 
educated  at 
Kings  College, 
and  obtained  a 
mr.  s.  low.  Balliol  Scholar- 

ship. He  was  converted  to  Toryism  by  the  Bulgarian 
atrocity  agitation,  which  converted  the  Nonconformists 
into  Gladstonians.  After  leaving  Oxford  he  became 
lecturer  on 44  Modern  History,"  at  King's  College,  Londor., 
and  soon  after  joined  the  staff  of  the  St.  Ja tries  s  Gazette. 

The  editor  of  the  St  Jama's  Gazette  is  a  pleasant,  agree- 
able man  of  the  world,  with  singular  conversational  power. 
He  is  a  great  reader  of  books  in  many  languages,  and  thinks 
a  good  novel  almost  as  interesting  as  a  Blue  Book  ;  and  he 
will  talk  to  you  on  most  subjects  under  the  sun  except 
himself. 

Of  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  the  subject  of  the  second  sketch, 
who  is  a  Catholic,  we  are  told  that  he — 

Has  made  his  heme  on  the  top  floor  of  one  of  the  fine  old 


MR.  CLF.MSKT  SCOTf's  DEV. 
(From  a  j.k.toyraph  by  J.  H.  Gear.) 


houses  overlooking  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There,  in  his  cosy 
study,  lined  with  rare  curios  and  works  of  art  belonging  to 
the  early  English  period,  he  has  received  many  of  the  most 
noteworthy  men  and  women  of  the  day. 

The  other  articles  are  devoted  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  of 
Paris ;  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  of  the  World;  Mr.  H;  /W. 
Massingham,  who,  it  seems,  began  life  as  a  journalist  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen ;  and  to  Mr.  Pulitzer,  of  the  New 
)'<>rk  World,  who  gives  the  following  receipts  for  success 
in  journalism : — 

A  paper  should  make  enemies  constantly,  for  only  by 
making  enemies  can  a  journal  expose  roguery  and  serve  the 
public ;  the  most  valuable  paper  to  the  public  is  that  which 
has  the  most  enemies,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  paper 
have  many.   

EMERSON  ON  COBDEN. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  there  is  an  interest- 
ing description  of  Cobden  in  a  letter  from  Emerson, 
dated  u  Manchester,  28th  of  January,  1848."  Emerson 

writes  : — 

Last  night,  as  I  believe  I  have  already  told  Lidian,  I  heard 
the  best  man  in  England  make  perhaps  his  best  speech— 
Cobden,  who  is  the  cor  cordis,  the  object  of  honour  and 
belief,  to  risen  and  rising  England :  a  man  of  great  discretion, 
who  never  overstates  nor  states  prematurely,  nor  has  a 
particle  of  unnecessary  genius  or  hope  to  mislead  him,  nor  of 
wasted  strength ;  but  calm,  sure  of  his  fact,  simple  and 
nervous  in  stating  it  as  a  boy  in  laying  down  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  football  which  have  been  violated— above  all,  edu- 
cated by  his  dogma  of  Free  Trade,  led  on  by  it  to  new  lights 
and  correlative  liberalities,  as  our  Abolitionists  have  been,  by 
their  principle,  to  so  many  reforms.  Then  this  man  has  made 
no  mistake.  He  has  dedicated  himself  to  his  work  of  con- 
vincing this  kingdom  of  the  impolicy  of  Corn  Laws,  lectured 
in  every  town  where  they  would  hear  him,  and  at  last  carried 
his  point  against  immense  odds,  and  yot  has  never  accepted 
any  compromise  or  stipulation  from  the  Government.  He 
might  have  been  in  the  Ministry.  He  will  never  go  there 
except  with  absolute  empire  for  his  principle,  which  cannot 
yet  be  awarded.  He  had  neglected  and  abandoned  his 
prosperous  calico  printing  to  his  partners.  And  the 
triumphant  League  have  subscribed  between  sixty  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  as  the  Cobden  Fund,  whereby  be 
is  made  independent 

It  was  quite  beautiful,  even  sublime,  last  night, 
to  notice  the  moral  radiations  which  this  Free 
Trade  dogma  seemed  to  throw  out,  all  unlocked 
for,  to  the  great  audience,  who  instantly  and 
delightedly  adopted  them. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  written  from  London, 
Emerson  says : — 

In  this  city  and  nation  of  pomps,  where  pomp?, 
too,  are  solid,  I  fall  back  on  my  friends  with 
wonderful  refreshment.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
you  shonld  not  see  this  in  England,  with  its  indes- 
cribable material  superiorities  of  every  kind  ;  the 
just  confidence  which  immense  successes  of  all 
pasts  have  generated  in  the  Englishman  that  he 
can  do  everything,  and  which  his  manners,  though 
he  is  bashful  and  reserved,  betray ;  the  abridgment 
of  all  expression  which  dense  population  and  the 
roar  of  nations  enforce  ;  the  solidity  of  science  and 
merit  which  in  any  high  place  you  are  sure  to  find 
(the  Church  and  some  effects  of  primogeniture 
excepted).  But  I  cannot  tell  my  story  now.  I 
admire  the  English,  I  think,  never  more  than  when 
I  meet  Americans.  Everything  centralises  in  this 
magnificent  machine  which  England  is.  Mann* 
facturer  for  the  world,  she  is  become,  or  becoming, 
one  complete  tool  or  engine  in  herself. 
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WALT  WHITMAN. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  "LEAVES  OF  GRASS." 

Ma.  John  Burroughs,  in  the  North  American  for  May 
praises  Walt  Whitman  as  the  Poet  of  Democracy.  He 
suffered  alike  from  false  praise  and  false  censure.  His 
true  merit  lies  in  the  degree  in  which  he  has  spoken  in 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  of  science,  and  of  the  modern. 

MR.  BURROUGHS'  ESTIMATE. 

Of  his  "  Leaves  of  Grass"  Mr.  Burroughs  says : — 

His  purpose  is  rather  to  show  a  towering,  loving,  composite 
personality  moving  amid  all  sorts  of  materials,  taking  them 
up  bat  for  a  moment,  disclosing  new  meanings  and  sugges- 
tions in  them,  passing  on.  The  book  is  from  first  to  last  a 
most  determined  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  large,  reflective, 
magnetic,  rather  primitive,  thoroughly  imaginative  per- 
sonality to  descend  upon  the  materialism  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  especially  upon  a  new  democratic  nation, 
now  in  fall  career  upon  this  continent,  with  such  poetic 
fervour  and  enthusiasm  as  to  lift  and  fill  it  with  the 
deepest  meanings  of  the  spirit  and  disclose  the  order  of 
universal  nature.  The  college,  the  church,  the  club,  the 
lyceum— the  influences  and  currents  they  set  going — a  career 
of  honour  and  distinction,  or  oi  usefulness  and  respectability 
— all  these  things  are  voiced  in  our  standard  poets.  What 
Whitman  has  expressed,  or  aimed  to  express,  is  more  latent 
and  dynamical — more  like  the  climate,  the  geology  and  geo- 
graphy, and  the  brawn  and  fecundity,  of  a  new  continental 
race.  He  would  not  be  the  schoolmaster  of  the  people,  he 
would  be  their  prophet  and  saviour. 

Everywhere  the  poet  identifies  himself  with  this  typical, 
composite,  democratic  man,  measuring  himself  by  the  largest 
standards,  matching  his  spirit  against  the  cosmic  forces,  and 
appropriating  to  himself  all  the  sins,  sufferings,  joys,  heroism 
of  mankind. 

Our  poet's  aim  is  to  outline  a  typical  democratic  man  and 
to  treat  him  absolutely  as  he  is  in  himself,  to  speak  out  of  the 
facts  of  the  human  body,  the  human  passions,  and  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  per  se,  without  any  reference  to  prece- 
dents or  conventions,  or  to  schools  or  creeds ;  to  unfold  and 
exploit  the  natural  abysmal  man,  stripped  of  all  artificial 
trappings,  freed  from  many  of  the  distinctions  imposed  upon 
him  in  civilised  society  and  exulting  in  that  freedom. 

HOW  '  *  LEAVES  OF  GRASS  "  WEBB  WBITTBN. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  for  June  reprints  from 
the  New  York  Star  of  1885  Walt  Whitman's  account  of 
how  he  wrote  the  "  Leaves  of  Grass."  Before  he  began 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  work  by  following  a  course 
of  reading  in  the  open  air  : — 

Later,  at  intervals,  I  used  to  go  off,  sometimes  for  a  week 
at  a  stretch,  down  in  the  country,  or  to  Long  Island's  sea- 
shores ;  there,  in  the  presence  of  outdoor  influences,  I  went ' 
over  thoroughly  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  absorbed 
(probably  to  better  advantage  for  me  than  in  any  library  or 
indoor  room — it  makes  such  difference  where  you  read) 
Shakspere,  Ossian,  the  best  versions  I  could  get  of  Homer, 
Escbylus,  Sophocles,  the  old  German  Nibelungen,  the  ancient 
Hindoo  poems,  and  one  or  two  other  masterpieces,  Dante's 
among  them.  As  it  happened,  I  read  the  latter  mostly  in  an 
old  wood.  The  "Iliad "  (Buckley's  prose  version)  I  read  first 
thoroughly  on  the  peninsula  of  Orient,  north-east  end  of  Long 
Island,  in  a  sheltered  hollow  of  rocks  and  sand,  with  the  sea 
on  each  side.  I  have  wondered  since  why  I  was  not  over- 
whelmed by  those  mighty  masters.  Likely,  because  I  read 
them,  as  described,  in  the  full  presence  of  Nature,  under  the 
sun,  with  the  far-spreading  landscape  and  vistas,  or  the  sea 
rolling  in.   I  absorbed  very  leisurely,  following  the  mood. 

THEIR  OBJECT. 

His  chief  object  was  to  attempt  some  worthy  record  of 
that  entire  faith  and  acceptance  which  is  the  foundation 


of  moral  America.  It  was  his  way  of  justifying  the  ways 
of  God  to  men  : — 

To  formulate  a  poem  where  every  line  should  directly  or 
indirectly  be  an  implicit  belief  in  the  wisdom,  health, 
mystery,  beauty,  of  every  process,  every  concrete  object, 
every  human  or  other  existence,  not  only  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  All,  but  of  Each. 

As  for  the  poems  which  have  created  most  offence,  he 
maintains  that  they  cannot  and  must  not  be  omitted  : — 

From  another  point  of  view  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  is  avowedly 
the  song  of  Love,  and  of  Sex  and  Animality— though 
meanings  that  do  not  usually  go  along  with  those  words  are 
behind  all,  and  will  duly  emerge ;  and  all  are  sought  to  be 
lifted  into  a  different  light  and  atmosphere.  Of  this  feature, 
intentionally  palpable  in  a  few  lines,  I  shall  only  say  the 
espousing  principle  of  those  few  lines  so  gives  breath  of  life 
to  my  whole  scheme  that  the  bulk  of  the  pieces  might  as 
well  have  been  left  unwritten  were  those  lines  omitted. 
Difficult  as  it  will  be,  it  has  become,  in  my  opinion,  impera- 
tive to  achieve  a  shifted  attitude  from  superior  men  and 
women  toward  the  thought  and  fact  of  sexuality,  as  an 
element  in  character  personality,  the  emotions,  and  a  theme 
in  literature.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  question  by 
itself;  it  does  not  stand  by  itself.  The  vitality  of  it  is 
altogether  in  its  relations,  bearings,  significance— like  the  clef 
of  a  symphony.  At  last  analogy  the  lines  I  allude  to  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  spoken  permeate  all  "  Leaves  of 
Grass,"  and  the  work  must  stand  or  fall  with  them,  as  the 
identified  human  body  and  soul  must  remain  as  an  entirety. 
And  in  respect  to  editions  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  in  time  to 
come  (if  there  should  be  such),  I  take  occasion  now  to  con- 
firm those  lines  with  the  settled  convictions  and  deliberate 
reviewals  of  thirty  years,  and  to  hereby  prohibit,  as  far  as 
word  of  mine  can  do  so,  any  elision  of  them. 

Australian  Epitaphs.— In  the  Sydney  Quarterly  Review 
for  March  there  is  an  article  on  Australian  Goas-acres, 
from  which  it  seems  that  the  Australians  will  contribute 
their  fair  share  to  the  collection  of  curious  epitaphs  which 
abound  in  the  literature  of  older  countries.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, are  two,  one  for  a  man  and  the  other  for  a  woman : — 
Beneath  this  6od  lies  Wrestler  Tim, 
A  Dalesman  he,  and  huge  of  limb ; 
But  the  champion's  belt,  it  went  from  him 
When  the  Death  Angel  wrestled  a  fall  with  Tim. 
Fair  Widow  Dumpling  lies  under  this  stone 
A  striking  female  with  muscle  and  bone. 
Her  lovers  she  thwacked,  she  would  not  say  "  Yea," 
Still  true  to  cold  Dumpling,  she  always  cried  "  Nay." 

The  following  is  even  more  remarkable : — • 
You  may  pray  for  the  soul  of  Digger  Dunn 

Who's  gone  a-fossicking  for  kingdom  come ; 
But  he  cares  not  a  cuss,  does  Digger  Dunn, 
For  his  cheque  was  passed  in  in  4 •  fifty-one." 
The  monumental  inscription  over  a  much-married  lady 
stands  in  need  of  a  commentary.   A  woman  who  has 
been  able  to  secure  no  fewer  than  six  husbands  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  the  unluckiest  of  her  sex : — 

Six  feet  under  this  turf  lies  Mally  McMahon,  the  unluckiest 

woman  in  X  ,  inasmuch  as,  born  on  April  1st,  1816,  this 

sore  distressed  female,  after  burying  and  lamenting  five 
stalwart  husbands,  was  herself  interred  by  the  bereaved  sixth, 
Justin  John  McMahon,  on  A»h  Wednesday,  1860. 

Thou  had'st  no  luck  through  all  thy  life 
Till  death  did  close  thine  eyes. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Ernst  II.,  who 
is  celebrating  his  golden  wedding,  describes  his  courtship 
in  Heft.  12  of  Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  Several  other 
copiously  illustrated  articles  connected  with  the  anniver- 
sary appear  in  the  same  magazine. 
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SOME  GOOD  CLAIRVOYANT  STORIES. 
Mb.  J.  M.  Soamks  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  should  much 
like  to  see,  and  still  more  I  should  like  to  see  his  wife, 
who,  according  to  an  article  which  he  has  written  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  is  a  clairvoyant  as  extraordinary 
as  the  wife  of  the  author  of  "Nature's  Secrets."  He 
calls  his  article  "Trace,"  the  meaning  of  which  is 
that  the  impression  of  any  influence  is  s  imped 
for  ever  on  the  subject,  and  remains  there  till 
all  time,  so  that  it  conveys  to  the  clairvoyant  e  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  owner, 
besides  his  personal  appearance  and  the  scenes  through 
which  he  has  passed.  He  gives  several  instances  in 
which  his  wife  has  been  presented  with  a  crystal,  a  purse, 
a  ring,  and  an  ear-ring,  and  was  able  to  describe  with 
minute  details  where  they  had  come  from ;  and  on  one 
occasion  she  entered  so  entirely  into  the  history  of  the 
object  which  she  held  in  her  hand  that  she  became 
seasick  in  describing  how  it  had  crossed  the  sea 
in  the  midst  of  a  dreadful  storm.  On  another 
occasion,  when  a  ring  was  given  her,  she  described  the 
lady  to  whom  it  belonged,  the  place  in  which  she  died,  the 
dress  she  wore,  and  also  described  the  appearance  of  her 
husband  and  his  emotion  on  looking  at  his  wife's  corpse. 
The  "  trace,"  therefore,  in  this  case  had  lasted  for  twenty 
years  and  had  survived  all  other  impressions  subsequently 

{>roduced  upon  the  ring.  In  another  case  she  found  a 
ost  ear-ring  which  had  been  given  up  as  hopelessly  lost. 
This  is,  however,  nothing  beyond  that  which  many  clair- 
voyants will  do  at  any  tune.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
scenes  of  the  past  and  the  emotion  which  they  occasioned 
is  much  more  remarkable.  How  the  thing  is  done  Mr. 
8oames  does  not  know ;  but  on  that  subject  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

If  it  be  permitted  to  be  known,  I  shall  try  to  ascertain  by 
what  power  he  or  she  is  able  to  see  what  is  seen. 

I  may  here  say  that  once  or  twice  my  wife  attained  the 
highest  development  possible,  that  of  trance  or  ecstasy,  when 
she  really  passed  beyond  my  power,  but  coald  inform  me  of 
subjects  of  which  I  had  no  conception,  bat  when  I  asked  her 
any  questions  upon  what  she  was  speaking  of  she  replied 
that  the  Master  forbade  her  to  tell  anything  more  than  what 
she  actually  spoke  to  me.  For  this  reason  I  say,  if  it  be 
'permitted  to  be  hnorvn. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  think  of  everything  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  of  experiment.  The  excitement  is  very  great. 
Again,  the  subject  is  apt  to  get  weary.  What  the  power  is 
capable  of  has  yet  to  be  re-ascertained,  for  I  am  sure  that 
in  days  long  gone  by  much  more  was  known  of  it,  and  kept 
secret,  than  is  even  dreamt  of  in  the  present  day. 

The  Rev.  Minot  Savage,  in  the  Arena  for  May,  con- 
tributes some  well-authenticated  stories  of  clairvoyance 
and  of  communications  from  the  dead.  I  only  quote  the 
first,  which  tells  how  the  bodies  of  two  drowned  boys 
were  discovered  by  the  aid  of  a  clairvoyant.  The  two 
boys  were  missing  and  nobody  knew  wftere  they  were. 
After  they  had  dragged  the  pond  and  scoured  the  country 
far  and  near,  one  of  the  neighbours  decided  to  go  to 
Boston  and  consult  a  clairvoyant.  After  trying  two  m 
vain,  she  at  last  came  to  a  third,  who  at  first  said  she  was 
exhausted  and  could  not  see  her,  but  afterwards 
informed  her  that  after  a  little  rest  sne  would  give  an 
interview.   What  happened  is  thus  described : — 

When  the  medium  came  again  into  the  room,  she  walked 
directly  to  the  fireplace  and  stood  with  her  back  to  Mrs.  D. 
Then  before  either  of  them  had  spoken  a  word  by  way  of 
preliminary,  she  said,  "They  went  east  before  they  went 
west."   The  railroad  station  is  east  from  the  house  in  which 


they  lived,  and  the  pond  is  west.  Then  she  added,  "  They 
saw  the  fire,  and  so  went  to  the  water."  It  was  afterwards, 
found  that  some  men  were  burning  brush  near  the  lake, 
so  knowing  it  would  be  some  time  before  the  next  train,  it 
is  supposed  that,  boylike,  they  were  attracted  by  the  fire, 
and  went  to  see  what  was  going  on.  The  medium  then 
went  on  to  speak  of  a  boathouse  with  a  hole  in  its  side. 
This  was  not  mind-reading,  because  Mrs.  D.  knew  nothing 
of  there  being  any  boathouse  or  boat.  She  continued  and 
described  a  boat, — "  a  narrow  boat,  painted  black."  Then 
she  cried  out,  "  Oh,  dear,  it  was  never  intended  that  more 
than  one  person  should  get  into  it  at  a  time  1 "  She  told 
how  the  boys  went  through  the  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
boathouse,  found  the  boat,  got  into  it,  and  pulled  out  on  to 
the  water.  She  said  they  had  gone  but  a  very  little  way 
before  the  younger  brother  fell  overboard ;  then  the  older 
one,  in  trying  to  save  him.  also  fell  into  the  water.  Then 
she  added, 44  The  place  where  they  are  is  muddy,  and  they 
could  not  come  to  the  surface.  Why,"  said  the,  u  it  is  not 
the  main  lake  where  they  are,  but  the  shallow  part  which 
connects  with  the  main  lake,  and  they  are  so  near  the  shore 
that  if  it  were  not  this  time  of  the  year  (March),  you  could 
almost  walk  in  and  pick  them  up."  She  spoke  of  the 
citizens'  interest  in  seeking  for  them,  but  said,  They  will 
not  find  them  ;  they  go  too  far  from  the  shore.  They  (the 
bodies)  are  on  the  left  of  the  boathouse,  a  few  feet  from  the 
land." 

Mrs.  D.  then  said,  "  If  they  are  in  the  water,  they  will  be 
found  before  I  can  reach  home." 

The  medium  replied,  No,  they  will  not  be  found  before 
you  get  there ;  you  will  have  to  go  and  tell  them  where  I  say 
they  are,  and  then  they  will  be  found  within  five  minutes 
after  you  reach  the  lake."  Then  she  made  Mrs.  D.  promise 
to  go  with  them  to  the  lake,  and  added,  "  They  are  very 
near  together.  After  finding  one,  you  will  quickly  find  the 
other." 

In  spite  of  all  that  Mrs.  T.  had  said,  Mrs.  D.  was  still  as- 
incredulous  as  before.  But  she  had  undertaken  to  see  it 
through,  and  so  started  for  home.  She  arrived  at  five 
o'clock.  Immediately  they  took  a  carriage  snd  started  for 
the  lake.  As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  place,  Mrs.  D.  recog- 
nised the  boathouse,  with  the  hole  in  the  side,  as  the  medium 
had  described  it.  The  "  narrow  boat  painted  black"  had  also 
been  found  drifting  in  another  part  of  the  lake. 

Mrs.  D.  stood  on  the  shore  while  two  boats  put  off,  in  which 
were  men  with  their  grappling  irons.  In  one  boat  was  the 
elder  brother,  or  half-brother,  of  the  missing  boys.  He  was 
holding  one  of  the  grappling  irons ;  and  after  only  ihree  or 
four  strokes  of  the  oars,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  hold  of  some- 
thing 1  "  The  boat  was  stopped,  and  he  at  once  brought  to 
the  surface  the  body  of  the  older  boy,  William.  In  a  few 
minutes  more,  and  close  to  the  same  place,  the  body 
of  the  other  boy,  Joshua,  was  found.  The  place  was 
shallow  and  muddy,  as  the  medium  had  said;  and 
held  by  the  mud,  the  bodies  had  not  risen  to  the  surface  as 
otherwise  they  might  have  done.  The  bodies  were  now  placed 
together  in  a  carriage,  and  before  six  o'clock  they  were  in 
their  mother's  house. 

At  the  close  of  the  Boston  interview  Mrs.  D.  asked  the 
medium  from  what  source  she  got  her  alleged  information, 
and  she  said,  **  The  boys*  father  told  me."  The  boys*  father 
was  the  second  husband  of  Mrs.  C,  and  had  been  dead  for 
several  years,  while  the  mother  was  then  living  with  her 
third  husband. 

Here  then  is  the  story.  I  have  in  my  possession  the  account 
as  given  by  Mrs.  D-,  who  is  still  living  and  is  a  personal 
acquaintance.  I  have  the  account  of  her  daughter,  who 
well  remembers  it  all.  I  have  also  the  account  of  Mrs.  C.» 
the  mother;  of  Mr.  C,  the  father-in-law;  of  the  elder 
brother,  Charles  ;  of  the  sister  of  Mrs.  D. ;  of  the  lady  who 
was  at  that  time  post-mistress  of  the* town;  of  a  man  who 
came  into  Boston  after  grappling  irons  with  *hich  to  search 
the  lake ;  and  also  of  two  or  three  other  persons  whose 
names,  if  given,  would  be  recognised  as  connected  with  one 
of  the  distinguished  men  in  American  history. 
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GREAT  LITTLE  MEN. 

LITTLE  FELLOWS  ABE  THE  FELLOWS  FOB  WORK. 

There  is  a  very  amusing  article  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by  Mr.  Philip  Kent  on  "Brains 
■and  Inches."  Balzac  says  that  the  little  fellows  are  the 
fellows  for  work,  and  Mr.  Kent  has  gathered  together  a 
number  of  practical  illustrations  of  the  proverb  that  "the 
best  goods  are  packed  in  the  smallest  bundles."  He 
-quotes  Bacon,  Fuller,  and  Balzac's  sayings  on  the  relation 
between  over -developed  inches  and  under-developed 
brain.  From  the  ample  "  scratch "  catalogue  that  Mr. 
Kent  has  collected,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  great  majority 
of  the  men  who  have  helped  to  make  the  world  have 
been  descendants  of  Zaccheeus,  and  the  rule  appears  to  hold 
.good  in  all  callings  and  professions.  That  the  best  gene- 
rals and  the  greatest  conquerors,  like  Attila,  the  "Scourge 
of  God " ;  Aetius,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman 
troops  in  the  time  of  Valentinian ;  Timour  the  Tartar, 
*"the  terror  of  the  world";  Charles  Martel;  Cond6; 
Marshal  Luxembourg ;  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  and  Admiral 
Xeppel — "  little  Keppel "  and  "  the  beardless  boy,"  as  he 
was  called — were  ail  small  men.  Titus  was  one  of  the 
oest  and  eioallest  Roman  emperors.  Frederick  the  Great 
did  not  err  on  the  side  of  height.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 
towered  over  his  generation,  did  so  only  mentally,  being 
lacking  in  inches;  while  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  his 
.great  rival,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  may  fairly  be 
described  as  tiny  men,  the  former  standing  about  five 
feet  one  and  three-quarters  in  his  stockings,  and  the  Iron 
Duke  beating  him  in  this  respect  only  by  about  six 
Inches.  Nelson,  five  feet  four,  comes  midway  between  the 
-victor  and  the  victim  of  Waterloo. 

SHOBT  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

"Most  of  us  scribblers  look  best  on  paper,"  once 
remarked  a  grandson  of  Jerrold's  to  the  writer  of  the 
article,  and  the  truth  of  the  remark  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  record  of  the  physical  inches  of  literary  men 
from  all  time.  Boochoris,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
-able  of  Egyptian  kings,  was  a  dwarf.  iEsop  is  represented 
*i8  a  misshapen  hop-o'-my-thumb.  Horace  was  a  sleek, 
fat  little  man,  the  Emperor  Augustus  testifying  to  the 
fact  by  writing  to  him  that,  "  though  he  lacked  inches,  he 
lacked  not  paunch."  The  great  Chinese  sage,  Confucius, 
only  reached  middle  height.  Shakespeare  was  seemingly 
never  measured,  or,  if  he  was,  his  height  has  not  been 
lianded  down ;  but  Milton  was  shortish.  Dryden,  "  Poet 
Squab,"  was  dumpy,  as  was  also  Lord  Macaulay.  Mrs. 
CJarlyle  speaks  of  "poor  little  Dickens,"  his  rival, 
Thackeray,  boasting  of  a  larger  allowance  of  inches, 
though  not  of  brain  power.  Moore  was  only  five  feet, 
and  when  it  came  out  that  he  and  "  Thomas  Little  " 
wore  one  and  the  same  writer,  a  wag  remarked  that 
"  Moore  was  Little  and  Little  is  Moore."  Cowper  barely 
Teached  middle  height,  Pope  was  a  pigmy  of  four  feet 
^ix,  and  Voltaire  and  Scarron  were  mere  Liliputians, 
while  Swift  s  giant  intellect  was  lodged  in  the  brain  of  a 
rather  stout,  ungainly  man  of  just  five  feet  eight  Lord 
Lytton  was  about  five  feet  six,  Anthony  Trollope  about 
iive  feet  ten,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  five  feet  eight. 

Coming  to  the  arts,  we  have  Bruneschelli,  the  architect, 
.and  Michael  Angelo,  both  small  men.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  could  not  have  been  better  fitted  with  a  sur- 
name. Turner  was  very  small,  and  David  Garrick 
-was  known  as  "  Little  Dave.  The  record  of  theologians 
>seems  to  be  less  ample,  but  Calvin  was  a  Tittle 
man,  Martin  Luther  reached  medium  height,  whilst 
Melancthon  and  Erasmus  were  mere  mites  of  men. 

Great  lawyers  and  statesmen  are  often  little,  as 
witness  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Shaftesbury — of  whose  pigmy 


body  Dryden  speaks— Lord  Camden,  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn,  five  feet  six  ;  and  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury, 
nicknamed  "  Little  Bethel."  Adolphe  Thiers  is  described 
as  "  soft  and  sausage-like  on  the  whole,  five  foot  three  at 
most,  and  ends  neatly  in  fat  little  hands  and  feet."  Lord 
John  Russell  was  a  little  man.  Mr.  Gladstone  runs  to 
length  more  in  his  speeches  than  in  his  inches,  being 
about  five  feet  eight ;  whilst  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  five 
feet  nine.  In  fairness  to  the  poor  big  fellows,  it  must  be 
added  that  nature  has  not  neglected  them  entirely  in  the 
matter  of  brains,  and  the  writer  quotes  some  six-footers 
— Scott,  for  instance — as  rivals  to  the  dwarf  geniuses. 


SUNDAY  CLOSING  IN  WALES. 

In  the  Welsh  Review,  Mr.  J.  Woodford  Causer  says  that 
my  remarks  about  Sunday  closing  in  Cardiff  are  being 

?[uoted  all  over  the  country  by  the  publicans  to  prove  the 
ailure  of  Sunday  closing  in  Wales.  As  we  know  of  high 
authority  that  the  devil  can  quote  Scripture  on  occasion, 
so  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  the  licensed  victuallers 
do  with  my  observations.  But  it  is  absurd  to  pretend 
that  I  have  said  anything  against  the  Sunday  Closing 
Act  in  Wales  when,  in  the  article  that  has  caused  all  the 
hubbub,  I  expressly  stated  that,  outside  Cardiff,  every  one 
seemed  to  think  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  had  been 
remarkably  successful. 

As  for  Mr.  Causer's  statement  that  there  cannot  be 
found  in  Cardiff  a  responsible,  unbiassed  authority  who 
would  give  the  number  of  shebeens  as  one  thousand  two 
hundred  or  as  being  nearer  one  thousand  two  hundred 
than  one  hundred,  I  have  only  to  state  that  I  found  such 
an  authority,  and  that  nothing  was  further  from  my  mind 
when  I  went  to  Cardiff  than  to  say  a  word  about  shebeen- 
ing.  One  thousand  two  hundred  was  the  figure  given  to 
me  by  an  authority  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said 
to  the  contrary,  is  more  credible  than  any  other  that  can 
be  named.  But,  I  have  no  wish  to  press  the  point  as 
to  the  exact  number  of  shebeens.  To  avoid  dispute  I 
said,  "  Let  us  admit,  if  you  please,  that  there  are 
only  five  hundred  shebeens.  Should  we  not  get  them 
put  down,"  and  because  I  endeavour  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  my  critics  by  volunteering  to  reduce  the  figures 
given  to  me  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  in  order  to 
prove  that  there  was  still  great  need  for  increased  vigour 
in  dealing  with  this  evil,  Sir.  Causer  says  that  I  "  admit 
that  there  may  have  only  been  five  hundred."  What  I 
said  was  that  even  if  there  were  only  five  hundred,  some- 
thing more  ought  to  be  done.  , 
It  is  amusing  to  read  that  Mr.  Causer  entirely  agrees 
with  me  in  thinking  that  the  police  of  Cardiff  are  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  law,  and  that  they  are  under  the 
best  chief  constable  in  the  country.  He  had  better  go  to 
the  chief  constable,  and  ask  him  how  it  is  that  although 
this  is  so,  shebeening  exists,  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  damage  the  cause  of  Sunday  closing  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  country.  The  number  of  public-houses 
I  gave  was  accurately  stated.  Public-houses  were  used, 
of  course,  as  meaning  full-license i  public-houses;  off- 
licenses  were  not  included,  but  even  when  they  are 
added,  you  have  three  hundred  and  fifty  licensed 
drinking  places  closed,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred 
unlicensed  shebeens  opened.  Mr.  Causer  says  that  not 
more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  shebeens  are 
actually  running  on  any  one  given  Sunday.  That  may  be. 
If  so,  the  net  effect  of  Sunday  closing  in  Cardiff  is  that, 
while  three  hundred  and  fifty  licensed  houses  are  closed, 
about  the  same  number  of  unlicensed  houses  are  opened. 

This  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  calls  for  more  vigour 
on  the  pait  of  Sunday  closers  in  Cardiff  to  enforce  the 
law  which  stands  on  the  Statute  Book. 
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THE  GENIUS  OF  MR.  FRANK  HARRIS. 

"elder  conklin." 

I  am  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  short  stories 
once  more  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  It  is  a  welcome 
change  from  the  dull  old  rigmarole  of  Mr.  Mallock,  who 
has  fortunately  been  shunted  after  boring  the  readers  of  the 
Review  for  some  months.  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  new  story 
is  called  "  Elder  Conklin,"  and  it  goes  far  to  justify  those 
friends  of  his  who  have  always  said  that  there  lay  in 
the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  a  vein  of  real 
genius.  It  is  true  the  story  is  marked  by  Mr.  Harris's 
unfortunate  limitations.  In  none  of  his  stories,  so  far 
as  they  have  seen  the  light,  is  there  any  woman  who  is 
other  than  a  beautiful,  capricious,  vain,  and  more  or  less 
objectionable  animal.  The  girl  in  the  new  story  is,  in 
some  respects,  a  higher  type  than  those  he  has  presented 
us  with  hitherto,  but  she  is  a  selfish,  imperious,  shallow 
creature,  who  would  be  simply  detestable  were  if  not  for 
her  physical  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  which  "  comes  upon 
the  astonished  senses  like  a  warm  perfumed  wind." 

The  story  in  itself,  like  all  Mr.  Harris's  stories,  is  very 
simple.  A  young  Boston  man  goes  out  to  Southern 
Kansas  to  study  law,  as  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  do  it 
in  the  East.  He  takes  a  school  to  keep  himself  until  he 
could  find  a  place  in  some  lawyer's  office,  and  falls  in  love 
with  Miss  Loo,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  whose  character  Mr. 
Harris  delineates  with  fidelity  as  from  life.  The  story  of  the 
mutual  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  cultured  Boston 
man  and  the  Kansas  child  of  nature,  the  perpetual  cooling 
down  and  heating  up  of  the  somewhat  tepid  affection  of 
her  Eastern  suitor,  are  described  with  skill,  but  for  neither 
one  or  the  other  can  the  reader  feel  any  affection.  The 
figure  which  makes  the  story  is  that  of  Elder  Conklin. 
He  is  a  wonderful  creation,  and  if  Mr.  Harris  had 
done  nothing  else  but  picture  this  old  man,  he  would 
have  done  enough  to  have  given  him  a  high  place  among 
the  few  w  he  can  really  write. 

There  are  two  great  scenes  in  the  story.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  prayer  and  penance  of  Elder  Conklin ;  the 
second  is  that  in  which,  single-handed,  with  a  shot- 
gun in  hand,  he  defied  the  military  authorities  to 
lay  a  finger  upon  his  corn,  which  he  had  raised 
on  Indian  territory.  I  have  only  room  to  quote 
from  the  first  of  these  scenes.  Loo  Conklin  was 
determined  to  get  married  and  go  East.  She  wanted  a 
piano,  and  a  dowry  to  set  her  husband  up  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  order  to  secure  the  funds,  hei  father,  who  doted 
upon  her,  had  cheated  a  cattle  dealer  by  heavily  watering 
herds  of  cattle  which  had  been  purposely  made  to  suffer 
agonies  of  thirst  before  being  sold.  His  daughter's 
suitor,  not  knowing  anything  beyond  the  fraud,  had 
roundly  taxed  him  with  it.  The  old  man  said  nothing, 
but  at  night  the  young  man  was  startled  by  seeing  the 
Elder  leave  the  house  in  his  nightshirt  and  bare  feet  and 
walk  down  to  ther  river  s  edge.  He  followed  him,  and 
this  is  what  he  saw  :— 

In  mute  surprise  he  watched  the  old  man  tie  his  night- 
shirt up  under  his  arm  pits,  wade  into  the  ice-cold  water,  and 
kneel  down.  Then  he  heard  the  Elder  begin  what  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  a  prayer.  At  first  the  phrases  used 
were  conventional,  but  gradually  the  old  man's  earnestness 
and  excitement  overcame  his  tense  of  the  becoming,  and  he 
talked  to  God  of  what  lay  near  his  heart  in  simple  words  and 
disjointed  phrases. 

That  young  man  to-day  jes*  jumped  on  me  !  He  told  me 
I'd  plagued  them  cattle  half  to  death,  and  I'd  acted  lies 
and  cheated  Ramsdell  out  of  three  hundred  dollars.  Twas 
all  true.  There  ain't  no  doubt  about  that.  I  s'pose  I  did 
plague  the  cattle,  though  I've  often  been  as  thirsty  as  they 


were— aftei  eatin'  salt  pork  and  workin'  all  day  in  the  sun. 
I  didn't  think  of  that  when  I  salted  the  floor.  Bu£  I  did  act 
to  deceive  Ramsdell,  and  I  reckon  I  made  nigh  on  three 
hundred  dollars  out  of  the  deal.  'Twas  wrong.  But  see 
here" — and  unconsciously  the  old  man's  voice  rose — "You. 
know  all  my  life,  O  Lord.  You  know  everythin'.  You  know  I 
never  lied  or  cheated  any  one  for  myself.  You  know  I've 
worked  hard  and  honestly  for  over  forty  years,  and  always 
been  poor.  I  never  troubled  about  it,  and  I  don't  care  now. 
but  fer  Loo. 

"  She's  so  pretty  and  young.  Jes'  like  a  flower  wants  sun- 
shine, she  wants  pleasure,  and  when  she  don't  git  it,  she  feels 
bad.  She's  so  young  and  soft.  Now  she  wants  a  pile  of 
money  and  a  pianner,  and  I  couldn't  git  it  for  her  no  other 
way.    I  had  to  cheat. 

"  0  Lord,  ef  I  could  kneel  down  hyar  and  say  I  repented 
with  godly  repentance  fer  sin  an'  determination  never  to  sin 
agen,  I  d  jest  do  it,  and  ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  Jesus* 
sake,  but  I  can't  repent— I  jes'  can't !  .  .  .  You  see  my 
heart,  O  Lord,  and  you  know  111  go  on  cheatin'  ef  that'll  get 
Loo  what  she  wants.  And  so  I've  come  down  hyar 
to  say  that  Loo  ain't  with  me  in  the  cheatin' ;  it's 
all  my  sin.  I  know  you  punish  sin.  I  know  you'll  punish. 
the  stiff-necked  sinner.  I'll  take  the  punishment.  Put 
it  right  on  to  me.  I'm  the  sinner,  that's  justice ;  but,  O  Lord, 
leave  Loo  out;  she  don't  know  nothin'  about  it.  I'm  the 
sinner  ;  I'll  bear  the  punishment ;  that's  just ;  that's  why  I've 
come  down  hyar  into  the  water  to  show  I'm  villin'  to  bear 
what  You  send.  Amen,  O  Lord  God.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen." 

And  the  Elder  rose  quietly,  came  out  of  the  creek,  wiped 
his  dripping  limbs  with  his  hand  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
then  let  down  his  nightshirt  and  prepared  tj  climb  the 
bluff. 

As  for  the  second  scene,  I  need  only  say  that  it  make* 
us  fully  understand  the  enthusiasm  which  led  Bancroft 
to  say : — "  He  is  a  great  man  and  a  hero,  and  if  he  had 
lived  in  another  time  or  in  another  place  poets  would 
have  summed  up  his  courage."  For  the  story  my  readers 
must  go  to  the  Fortnightlyf  and  they  will  find  it  well 
worth  their  while  to  go  there,  if  only  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  Elder  Conklin.  There  is  profound  art  in  the 
fashion  in  which  Mr.  Harris  contrasts  the  stern,  simple 
character  of  the  old  Elder  with  the  vain  coquetry  of 
his  selfish  child,  for  whom  he  sacrifices  everything,  but 
who  in  the  end  

But  no,  beyond  saying  that  the  end  is  tragic  with- 
out any  vulgar  slaughter ;  tragic  in  the  sense  of  an  old 
Greek  tragedy,  in  which  we  are  awed  by — 

"The  grim-eyed  doom,  from  out  the  trembling  gloom," 
I  will  say  nothing  that  might  diminish  the  pleasure  of 
the  readers  of  the  story  in  the  Fortnightly. 


Facts  about  the  Midland. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  June  devotes  its 
railway  article  to  an  account  of  the  Midland  locomotive 
works  at  Derby.  On  the  Midland  the  engines  are  repainted 
every  three  or  four  years ;  two  are  painted  every  day. 
In  their  workshops  at  Derby  they  burned  105  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  in  1891.  The  Midland  employs  52,000 
men,  owns  2,150  engines,  4,389  carriages,  and  close  upon 
105,000  waggons.  They  have  a  stud  of  4,464  horses. 
They  have  just  invented  a  new  plan  for  warming  the 
carriages  in  cold  weather  by  using  water  from  the  engine 
boiler.  The  water  circulates  the  whole  length  of  the 
train,  and  returning  to  the  tender,  is  injected  into  the 
boiler  again.  In  their  hotel  at  Liverpool,  they  have  no 
fewer  than  210  telephones  and  33  miles  of  wire  in  the 
house.  At  St.  Pancras  they  have  1,100  incandescent 
lamps. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

The  following  admirable  sonnet  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Lampman  appears  in  Harper  for  June  : — 
Behold  I  lay  in  prison  like  St.  Paul, 

Chained  to  two  guards  that  both  were  grim  and  stout. 
All  day  they  sat  by  me  and  held  me  thrall  : 

The  one  was  named  Regret,  the  other  Doubt. 
And  through  the  twilight  of  that  hopeless  close 

There  came  an  angel  shining  suddenly 
That  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  as  I  rose 

The  chains  grew  soft  and  Blipped  away  from  me. 
The  doors  gave  back  and  swung  without  a  sound, 

Like  petals  of  some  magic  flower  unfurled. 
I  followed,  treading  o'er  enchanted  ground, 

Into  another  and  a  kindlier  world. 
The  master  of  that  black  and  bolted  keep 

Thou  knowest  is  Life ;  the  angel's  name  is  Sleep. 

MY  SWEETHEARTS  PACE. 

Mr.  John  Allen  Wyeth,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  has  the 
following  pretty  verses  on  his  "  Sweetheart's  Face  "  :— 
My  kingdom  is  my  sweetheart's  face, 
And  these  the  boundaries  I  trace : 
Northward  her  forehead  fair  ; 
Beyond,  a  wilderness  of  auburn  hair ; 
A  rosy  cheek  to  east  and  west ; 

Her  little  mouth 

The  sunny  south. 
It  is  the  south  that  I  love  best. 

Her  eyes,  two  crystal  lakes. 

Rippling  with  light, 
Caught  from  the  sun  by  day, 

The  stars  by  night. 

The  dimples  in 

Her  cheeks  and  chin 
Are  snares  which  Love  hath  set, 
And  I  have  fallen  in  t 

NATURE. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Foster,  in  the  Century,  has  a  poem  on 
u  Nature,"  from  which  1  quote  the  last  three  verses 
There  is  an  undertone  in  everything, 

That  comforts  and  uplifts, 

A  light  that  never  shifts 
Shines  out  of  touch  on  the  horizon  ring. 
I  know,  behind  yon  mountain's  gloomy  sides, 

There's  something  waits  for  me 

That  I  may  never  see — 
Some  love-illumined  face,  some  stretched  hand  hides. 
Some  spirit,  something  earth  would  half  disclose, 

Half  hide,  invites  the  soul 

Unto  some  hidden  goal, 
Which  may  be  deatV  or  larger  life — who  knows  ? 

TixAMES's  POETS. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  June,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Milliken  has  a  poem  of  some  length,  entitled  "  A  Pageant 
of  Thames's  Poets."  Taking  as  his  text  that  Shelley  de- 
lighted to  glide  along  in  his  boat  upon  the  Thames  when 
the  fit  of  poetry  was  upon  him,  Mr.  Milliken  says  : — 
But  Thames  hath  many  another  winding  haunted 

By  memories  of  the  wandering  sons  of  song, 
And  many  another  nook  is  ground  enchanted, 
Its  wooded  slopes  and  devious  shores  along. 
Chaucer  at  Donnington !   The  Kennett  sounded 

On  Geoffrey's  ear  five  hundred  years  ago, 
And  there,  by  Thames's  sylvan  scenes  surrounded, 

The  cheerful  bard  forgot  the  courtier's  woe. 
And  gentle  Spenser  oftentimes  would  wander. 

In  his  great  day  "  by  Thames's  lovely  side." 
None  sang  its  sweetness  with  effusion  fonder, 
None  limned  its  beauties  with  more  loving  pride  X 


Among  the  other  poets  who  are  associated  with  the 
poem  are  Milton,  Denham,  Cowley,  Pope,  Thomson, 
Collins,  Wordsworth,  Hood,  Cumnor,  Taylor,  Phineas, 
Fletcher,  and  Coleridge. 

NUREMBERG. 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June, 
has  a  pleasant  poem  on  Nuremberg,  from  which  I  quote 
one  stanza : — 

Oh,  the  charm  of  each  haunted  street, 
Ways  where  Beauty  and  Duty  meet — 
Sculptured  miracles  soaring  free 
In  temple  and  mart  for  all  to  see, 

Wherever  the  light  falls,  Nuremberg  I 

THE  FALLEN  ELM. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  in  the  National  Review,  has  a  long  and 
beautiful  poem  upon  "The  Fallen  Elm,"  in  which  he 
begins  by  lamenting  the  fall  of  his  mountain,  but  after 
he  had  finished  his  lament  a  voice  in  the  branches  speaks 
and  bids  the  poet  "  Pity  me  not.  I  am  alive  still/'  and 
then  the  elm  explains  the  innumerable  joys  that  were 
still  in  store  for  it  when  used  in  the  service  of  man. 

I  shall  listen,  hushed,  to  the  stars  at  night, 

Shall  abide  betwixt  earth  and  sky  ; 
While  one  lives  and  works  at  a  lofty  height, 

One  may  change,  but  one  does  not  die. 

The  most  curious  fancy  is  that  in  which  the  elm  con- 
templates its  conversion  into  a  desk  for  a  lame  clerk  in 
the  church,  when  it  will  hear  the  choir,  smile  at  the  bride, 
listen  to  the  christenings,  and  assist  at  the  funerals,  for, 
says  the  elm — 

'Twas  a  cheery  and  wild- wood  life  I  led, 

But  as  pagan  as  bird  or  beast ; 
For  I  never  was  christened,  or  churched,  or  wed, 
Or  tithed  by  the  village  priest. 

LORD  LORXE  AS  AN  IRISH  POET. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  broken  out  in  some  curious 
places  before  now,  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  make  his  appearance  as  an  Irish  poet  This, 
however,  is  the  case,  and  we  have  three  verses  of  his, 
entitled  "An  Irish  Peasant's  Soliloquy,"  in  Good  Words. 
It  tells  the  story  of  how  an  Irish  peasant  Left  his  native 
village  of  Bally  as  a  broken-hearted  emigrant,  only  to 
discover,  as  many  others  have  before  him,  that  misfortune 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  last  verse  tells  the  tale 
of  how  he  prospered  across  the  Atlantic  and  how  it 
happened : — 

But  soon  as  I  landed  I  earned  my  own  living, 

My  ventures  I  made  a  success,  one  and  all — 
Still  fast,  as  I  asked  her,  Dame  Fortune  kept  giving, 

And  rich  the  poor  emigrant  now  ye  may  call  I 
For  Mary  was  mine  anyhow,  and  old  Bally 

I  bought  with  the  gold  that  grew  under  my  feet  : 
She's  Queen,  and  I'm  Lord,  of  the  mountain  and  valley, 

The  cows  and  the  butter,  the  pigs  and  the  peat  I 

"they  are  not  dead." 
Mr.  A.  C.  Wilson,  in  Good  Words,  writes  two  verses 
"  They  are  not  Dead."   The  first  verse  is  as  follows : — 

They  are  not  dead,  the  dear  ones  we  held  dearest ; 

They  live  and  love  where  death  shall  be  no  more. 
Perchance" e'en  now  they  may  to  us  be  nearest, 

Praying  and  watching,  as  in  days  of  yore. 

That  word  "  perchance  "  is  an  evil  word,  and  will  have 
to  be  eliminated  before  the  apostle's  boast  "  Oh !  death, 
where  is  thy  victory ;  oh !  grave  where  is  thy  sting/'  is 
other  than  an  idle  vaunt. 
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NEW  WAGNERIANA. 

A  scheme  has  re- 
cently been  announced 
to  the  effect  that  it 
is  proposed  in  the 
autumn  to  perform  in 
English  a  number  of 
Wagner's  operas  at 
the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  at  popular 
prices,  a  body  of  en- 
thusiastic Wagnerians 
intending,  with  the 
co  -  operation  of  Sir 
Augustus  Harris,  to 
provide  a  guarantee 
fund  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  experiment.  For  the  present,  the  effect 
produced  by  the  performance  during  the  current  season, 
and  after  a  ten  years'  interval,  of  the  "Ring  des 
Nibelungen  "  was  awaited  with  anxiety  by  those  who  do, 
and  probably  by  those  who  do  not,  regard  Wagner's 
music-dramas  as  the  music  of  the  future. 

Meanwhile  Wagner  literature  grows  apace.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  undertakings  is  the  English  translation 
of  "Richard 
Wagner's  Prose 
Works"  for  the 
'Wagner  Society 
by  Mr.  William 
Ashton  Ellis  (3d, 
Southampton 
Street,  Strand), 
translator  also 
of  Hans  von 
AVolzogen's  "Key 
to  Parsifal "  and 
Arthur  Smolian's 
"Themes  of 
Tannhauser," 
•and  editor  of  the 
Meister,  the  So- 
ciety's quarterly 
journal.  Six 
parts  are  to  be 
issued  every  year 
till  the  English 
•edition  of  the 
"Prose  Works" 
is  complete,  the 
price  to  non- 
members  of  the 
Society  being  Is. 
for  each  part.  In 
the  eight  num- 
bers which  have 
already  been 
published,  Wagner's  literary  activity  appears  in  his  ideas 
on  "Art  and  Revolution,"  "  The  Art  Work  of  the  Future," 
etc.,  besides  an  autobiographical  sketch,  which  brings  his 
life-story  down  to  1842. 

In  another  recent  work,  "  Wagner  as  I  Knew  Him  " 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  7s.  6d.),  the  late  Mr.  Fer- 
dinand Praeger  may  be  said  to  take  up  the  life-story  at 
the  point  where  Wagner  in  his  autobiography  left  off, 
for  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1843  that  Mr  Praeger 
says  his  acquaintance  with  Wagner  began  at  Dresden. 
The  book,  which  is  full  of  new  reminiscences,  also 
throws  new  light  on  many  important  events  in  Wagner's 
career,  the  most  significant,  perhaps,  being  Mr.  Praeger's 


(From  I  unity  /'air.  Ma, 


graphic  account  of  the  revolution  in  Saxony  as  compared 
witn  Wagner's  conflicting  statements  with  regard  to  his  own 
share  in  it.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Praeger  did  not  live  to  see 
his  book  through  the  press,  and  as  he  also  suffered  from 
the  disadvantage  of  having  to  dictate  it,  this  may  account 
for  some  of  the  errors  and  contradictory  statements 
which  have  been  passed.  For  instance,  Mr.  Praeger  says 
in  one  place  that  he  was  Wagner's  personal  friend  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  whereas  the  acquaintance  only 
began  in  1843,  or  according  to  Wagner  himself,  only  in 
1855,  and  the  intimacy  does  not  seem  to  have  lasted 
even  to  Wagner's  death,  which  took  place  in  1883. 

Another  curious  but  indispensable  contribution  to 
Wagner  literature  is  a  volume  entitled  "  Wagner  en  Cari- 
catures," by  M.  John  Grand-Carteret  (Librairie  Larousse, 
19,  Rue  Montparnasse,  Paris.  Paper  covers.  4  francs). 
M.  Grand-Carteret,  who,  in  the  light  of  our  fin-dt-tiedc 
way  of  shirking  long  dry  biographies,  conceives  the  book 
of  the  future  as  one  that  will  be  rather  looked  at  than 
read,  believes  it  to  be  his  mission  to  classify  and  bring  to 
light  the  best  work  from  the  pencils  of  the  satirists. 
His  latest  volume  consists  of  some  130  reproductions  of 
French,  German,  English,  and  Italian  caricatures, 
portraits,  and  autographs,  etc.,  with  some  original 
sketches,  signed  J.  Blass,  Moloch,  and  Tiret-Bognet.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  collection  of  graphic  attacks  on 
Wagner,  which  no  one  certainly  ever  thought  of  preserv- 
ing. Yet  they  remind  us  among  other  things  how  much 
Wagner  was  for  years  ridiculed  in  his  own  country,  by 
German  artists  too,  and  both  to  the  Wagnerian  and 
to  the  anti- Wagnerian  these  forgotten  caricatures  will 
now  return  as  a  revelation.  They  are  all  classified  and 
explained  in  vivacious  (French)  letterpress. 


THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE  AT  BAT. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Romp. 
Mr.  Joseph  Raymond  writes  me  as  follows  from 
Hornsey : — 

The  illustration  in  your  "  Sketch  of  W.  E.  Gladstone," 
which  I  have  read  with  very  great  interest,  of  Gladstone's 
house,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  and  the  scenes  with  his  grand- 
child, recall  to  my  mind  a  rather  humorous  incident  I  was 
a  witness  to  on  my  first  introduction  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man in,  I  think,  the  year  1848.  Having  a  business  engage- 
ment with  Mr. Gladstone,  I  was  escorted  by  the  footman  to  his 
library,  from  which  sounded  shouts  of  childish  laughter  and 
other  merry  sounds,  so  much  so  that  the  footman's  tap  was 
unheeded  He  smiled,  and  said,  "  You  had  better  go  in,  sir, 
they  won't  hear  our  knocks,"  and  opening  the  door, 
I  entered.  What  I  saw  has  been  deeply  impressed 
on  my  memory  ever  since.  It  was  this :  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  on  his  hands  and  knees,  a  boy  sitting 
astride  his  back,  holding  the  collar  of  his  dressing-gown, 
while  another  boy— rather  bigger — held  the  tails  of  the 
dressing-gown  as  reins,  and  belaboured  the  impromptu 
horse  with  a  thin  cane!  It  was  difficult  to  judge  who  was 
deriving  the  most  enjoyment  from  the  proceedings,  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  the  boys.  Neither  seemed  the  least  disturbed 
at  my  presence.  Mr.  Gladstone  calmly  rose,  at  once 
entered  upon  the  business  that  took  me  there,  and  left  the 
room  to  consult  Mrs.  Gladstone.  The  boys  entered  respect- 
fully into  conversation  with  me,  and  on  my  asking  them  if 
what  I  had  witnessed  was  their  usual  pastime,  answered : 
"  Their  papa  always  allowed  them  to  have  a  short  romp  with 
him  every  morning  after  lessons."  Since  that  time  I  have 
watched  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  with  great  interest,  and  the 
more  I  know  of  him,  the  more  I  admire  him,  although  not 
always  able  to  see  the  way  he  leads. 


A  Catholic  Tribute  to  the  Methodists. 
In  the  Catholic  World  for  May,  Prof.  W.  C.  Robinson 
devotes  the  first  article  to  an  account  of  the  "  Methodist 
Book  Concern  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Robinson 
says  that  that  agency  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  extend,  solidify,  and  establish  Methodist  prin- 
ciples and  discipline  among  the  people  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  The  article  speaks  very  highly  of  Metho- 
dists and  Methodism,  which  is  not  unnatural,  for 
the  author  sees  in  Methodism  a  religious  movement 
which  has  inoculated  Anglicanism  with  Catholic  energy 
and  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  perception  and 
acceptance  of  Catholic  truth.  He  says :  "  Far  be 
it  from  any  Catholic  to  speak  of  Methodism  as  an 
enemy.  What  English  and  American  Christianity  would 
have  been  without  it  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  its 
value  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  return 
to  the  place  from  which  it  was  expelled  three  centuries 
ago  is  quite  inc%lculable."  That  is  good  reading  for  the 
Methodists.  The  Book  Concern  began  in  1789  with  a 
borrowed  capital  of  £120  ;  it  has  now  a  gigantic  building 
as  its  headquarters,  which  cost,  including  land,  one 
million  dollars.  It  publishes  one  bi-monthly  review, 
eight  weekly  newspapers  with  a  weekly  circulation  of 
150,000.  It  publishes  weekly,  monthly,  and  bi-monthly 
papers  and  leaflets  for  Sunday  schools  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  per  annum.  The  net  capital  of 
the  eastern  and  western  branches  in  1891  was  3,000,000 
dollars,  and  the  sales  in  the  same  year  exceeded  two 
millions.  In  1848  every  Methodist  on  an  average  spent 
a  shilling  in  the  publications  of  the  Book  Concern  ;  in 
1891  he  spent  about  four  shillings.  The  moral  that 
Mr.  Robinson  draws  is  that  if  the  Methodists  can  do 
this  the  Catholics  can  do  it  also,  and  that  they  must  set 
about  doing  it  without  more  delay,  using  the  Catholic 
press  as  the  substitute  for  the  Methcdist  Book  Concern. 


The  Reunion  of  Christendom. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  the  reunion  of  Christendom? 
makes  itself  felt  everywhere.  Mr.  Learned's  paper  in  the- 
Andover  Review  for  May  gives  an  interesting  account  of r 
the  unfortunately  abortive  attempt  to  unite  the- 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  of  Japan.  The- 
hitch  came  in  with  the  Congregationalists,  because  of  such 
differences  as  the  rights  of  pastors  as  such  to  be  members 
of  councils,  and  the  provision  of  relief  for  a  brother 
unjustly  condemned  by  a  local  church. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Youngest  Child  of  the 
Church,"  there  is  an  interesting  account  given  of  the 
Society  ol  Christian  Endeavour  in  Our  Day  for  May. 
The  writer  of  the  article,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  says 
that  the  Society  is  hastening  the  glad  day  of  Christian 
harmony  and  unity,  not  by  destroying  the  denominations,, 
but  by  leading  them  to  see  that  the  word  Christian  has  a. 
wider  significance  than  any  denominational  name. 

President  Elliot,  of  Harvard,  has  horrified  orthodox 
America  by  making  a  speech  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  which 
he  classified  the  Mormons  as  a  Christian  Church,  and 
drew  a  parallel  between  the  Mormon  Fathers  and  the- 
Pilgrim  Fathers  as  defenders  of  religious  liberty. 


A  Mammoth  Potato. 

The  epicures  of  the  world  may  rejoice  in  the  discovery 
of  a  new  diet  in  the  shape  of  the  mammoth  potato  of 
Montana.  Usually  the  very  big  potato  is  bad  eating,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  monsters  which  are  grown 
in  Montana.  According  to  Mr.  Julian  Ralph's  article  in 
Harper's  for  June,  the  mammoth  potato  is  destined  to 
carry  all  before  it  as  an  eatable : — 

There  are  no  such  potatoes  in  the  world  as  are  grown  in 
Montana.  They  attain  prodigious  size,  and  often  weigh 
three,  four,  or  five  pounds  apiece.  Eighteen  such  potatoes 
make  a  bushel  To  the  taste  they  are  like  a  new  vegetable. 
The  larger  ones  are  mealy,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  like  packs 
of  meal ;  when  the  skin  is  broken  the  meal  falls  out  like  flour. 
It  must  very  soon  become  the  pride  of  every  steward  in  the 
first-grade  hotels,  restaurants,  and  clubs  of  the  cities  here — 
and  even  in  Europe—to  prepare  these  most  delicious  vege- 
tables for  those  who  enjoy  good  living.  As  these  potatoes  of 
the  choicest  quality  can  be  cultivated  in  all  the  valleys  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  will  6oon  be  no  lack  of  them. 


Roman  Rule  in  Canada. 

Ik  an  article  on  "  Church  and  State  in  Canada/'  in 
the  Andover  for  May,  Mr.  Stetson  gives  the  following 
list  of  measures  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  due  to  the 
Catholic  supremacy  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  :— 

(a)  The  law  establishing  religious  orders :  under  which  the 
bounty  of  the  State  is  bestowed  upon  the  religious  refugees 
from  persecution  in  France  and  other  countries. 

(ft)  The  law  authorising  the  organisation  of  canonical 
parishes  as  civil  corporations  having  a  legal  existence :  a  law 
which  emphasises  the  close  relation  of  Church  and  State. 

(<?)  The  law  exempting  ecclesiastical  and  religious  educa- 
tional property  from  taxation,  provincial  or  municipal :  pro- 
perty the  exact  value  of  which  cannot  be  determined,  but  is 
suppposed  to  reach  a  hundred  million  of  dollars  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

(d)  The  law  by  which  the  education  of  all  classes  is  put 
under  the  immediate  control  of  a  body  ruled  by  the  bishops 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  which  was  obtained  by  their 
influence. 

This,  with  the  law  establishing  in  Canada  foreign  religious 
orders,  marks  a  long  step  backward  toward  the  days  of 
Jesuitical  propagandism,  whose  shackles  even  Italy  long  since 
cast  off. 
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The  Horses  of  London. 

Mb.  Gordon  concludes  his  very  interesting  series  of 
articles  upon  the  horses  of  London  in  the  Leisure  Hour 
for  June.  He  calculates  that  there  are  300,000  horses  in 
London,  half  of  whom  are  second-hand.  The  value  per 
head  can  hardly  be  less  than  £25,  so  that  the  cost  price 
is  seven  millions  and  a  half.  As  they  probably  cost  half 
a  sovereign  to  keep  them  a  week,  every  horse  eats  its 
value  in  the  year.  The  horses  of  the  Life  Guards  only 
•cost  £40  per  head  when  they  are  four  years  old,  and  they 
are  all  cast  when  fourteen.  Each  horse  has  to  carry 
twenty-three  stone.  Twenty-six  thousand  horses  are 
killed  every  year,  and  seventy  tons  of  meat  per  week  are 
-turned  out  to  feed  the  cats  and  dogs  of  London.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-two  and  a  half  tons  of  deal  are  used 
•everjr  year  in  skewering  the  horse  meat  turned  out  by 
Harrison  Barber.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Gordon's  articles  are 
finished ;  they  have  been  some  of  the  best  of  their  kind 
that  have  appeared  in  magazines  for  many  a  long  day. 


How  King  Osric's  Body  was  Found. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucester  describes  in  Good  Words  how 
he  discovered  the  remains  of  Osric,  King  of  Northumbria, 
under  the  tomb  which  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  On  the  night  of  January  7th, 
1892,  he  caused  two  panels  on  the  south  side  to  be 
removed,  and  there  was  found  a  long  leaden  coffin  lying 
exactly  beneath  the  king's  effigy.  The  top  of  the  lead 
coffin  was  broken,  and  a  few  small  bones  could  be  seen. 
The  lower  end  of  the  coffin  was  perfect,  and  a  grey  dust 
^marked  the  position  where  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  ancient 
king  had  lain.  They  did  not  disturb  the  dust,  but  restored 
the  coffin  to  its  ancient  resting  place.  The  dean  took  the 
hint  that  the  king's  body  really  did  lie  there  from  a 
•paragraph  in  Leland.  He  says  it  is  the  oldest  known 
remains  of  the  Saxon  kings  in  England.  The  skull  of 
Oswald,  however,  which  is  in  Durham  Cathedral,  is  a 
hundred  years  older  than  the  remains  of  King  Osric. 


The  Metropolitan  Tabernacle. 

Dr.  Pierson,  writing  in  the  Missionary  Review  for  May, 
says  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  as  a  Baptist  church.  It  is  much  too  composite 
a  church  to  be  classed  as  belonging  to  any  one  denomina- 
tion.   He  says : — 

One  must  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  great  church,  as  I 
have  done  Jfor  many  months,  to  understand  Spurgeon  ;  what 
he  was  and  still  is  in  his  undying  influence  this  monumental 
church  shows.  It  is  called  a  Baptist  Church,  but  that  is  not 
its  name  ;  it  is  the  "  Baptised  Church  of  Jesus  Christ."  Mr. 
Spurgeon  aimed,  without  being  trammelled  by  tradition  or 
denomination,  to  build  up  one  church  on  purely  New  Testa- 
ment principles ;  and  1  am  clear  in  pronouncing  it  the 
nearest  approach  to  what  seems  to  me  a  primitive  apostolic 
church  in  simplicity  of  faith,  wership,  ordinances,  and  work. 
Jt  is  a  Baptist  Church  in  this,  that  it  emphasises  believers'  bap- 
tism by  immersion,  and  resists  infant  sprinkling  as  tending  to 
baptismal  regeneration ; "  it  is  Congregational  in  that  it  is 
not  affiliated  with  any  outside  body  except  in  fraternal  bonds 
— advisory,  not  compulsory— and  that  it  emphasises  the 
autonomy  and  autocracy  of  the  individual,  independent 
Church ;  it  is  Methodist  in  zeal,  fervor,  aggressive  activity, 
and  even  in  the  audible  responses  to  prayer  and  to  Gospel 
preaching ;  but  it  is  Presbyterian  in  this,  that  it  rsakes  the 
bench  of  eUters  the  ruling  court  of  authority  and  discipline. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  be  not  the  purest  specimen 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  essential  polity.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
held  that  there  is  no  authority  for  distinguishing  the  minister 
and  elder  save  as  to  functions— that  the  word  presbyter,  elder, 
bishop,  mean  one  and  the  same  office  in  different  aspects. 


The  One  Live  London  Morning  Newspaper. 

Mr.  Massingham,  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  devotes  himself 
to  a  well-deserved  panegyric  upon  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
He  omits,  however,  to  say  that  he  himself  has  played  no 
small  part  in  the  creation  of  this  new  journal,  for  new 
journal  it  is.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  list  of  leader 
writers  is  strong,  nor  is  the  foreign  correspondence  worthy 
of  the  praise  which  it  receives  at  his  hands.  Mr.  Mas- 
singham says  that  every  one  asks  how  the  Chronicle  is 
going  at  the  General  Election,  but  he  does  not  attempt 
to  answer  the  question,  probably  for  the  good  reason  that 
he  does  not  know.   Mr.  Massingham  says : — 

The  Chronicle  depends  less  for  its  large  and  growing  circu- 
lation on  the  baser  sides  of  English  life— scabrous  divorce 
cases,  vulgar  scandal,  and  the  great  betting  madness— than 
any  of  its  contemporaries ;  it  has  largely  dethroned  the 
criminal  from  his  place  as  the  hero-in-chief  of  the  English 
newspaper ;  and  it  has  set  up  instead  the  social  reformer, 
the  practical  worker,  and  the  pioneer  to  fields  of  fresh 
intellectual  and  moral  interests.  Mr.  Massingham  does  not 
promise  us  that  the  Clironicle  will  devote  a  page  a  week 
to  woman's  movements,  but  that  no  doubt  will  come. 


The  Tercentenary  of  Trinity  College. 
In  the  Lyceum  for  May  a  Catholic  writer  devotes  con- 
siderable energy  and  eloquence  in  denouncing  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  From  the  Catholic  point  of  view 
Trinity  College  is  hateful  as  a  Roman  conqueror  was  to 
the  aborigines  of  Gaul  or  Britain,  and  no  Catholic,  there- 
fore, must  willingly  attend  the  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion:— 

It  was  on  the  Roman  Triumph  that  Trinity  had  intended  to 
model  its  tercentenary.  During  three  hundred  years  it  has 
done  battle  with  the  Irish  people.  It  has  existed  to  wage  war 
against  their  property,  their  religion,  their  political  hopes  and 
aspirations.  It  has  more  than  held  its  own  against  them  Life 
has  grown  rich  by  plundering  them ;  has  filled  its  halls  by 
perverting  them,  has  educated  its  graduates  and  chosen  its 
representatives  to  denounce  and  revile  them.  Why  should  it 
not  seek— nay,  perhaps,  even  hcpe — to  secure  a  band  of  cap- 
tive Irish  Catholics,  who  should  grace  the  pageants  in  July, 
and  prove  to  the  learned  world  how  thorough  has  been  the 
victory  of  the  College?  Trinity,  like  the  Times,  is  an  unfailing 
gauge  of  any  measure's  usefulness  to  Ireland :  the  blessing 
of  the  College  proves  the  measure  to  be  a  curse. 


Newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
Our  Day  gives  an  analysis  of  the  figures  in  "Rowelfa 
Newspaper  Press  Directory/'  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  1890  there  were  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  17,7tiO  periodicals,  with  a  circulation  of  41| 
millions.  Of  these  1,260  are  weeklies,  2,000  monthlies, 
and  1,536  dailies,  with  a  circulation  of  6,650,000.  The 
yearly  issue  of  all  periodicals  is  about  3,500  million, 
or  an  average  of  267  periodicals  per  year  to  every 
five  persons,  or  five  per  week  to  every  family.  In 
1883  there  were  456  Sunday  papers,  in  1890,  650;  of 
these  294  are  not  printed  on  Sunday,  and  not  always  sold 
on  Sunday.  Of  the  remainder,  151  are  issued  seven  days 
a  week,  and  all  but  twenty  of  these  are  morning  papers. 
Two  hundred  and  five  dailies  ccme  out  on  Sunday,  but 
not  on  Monday.  Only  356  of  the  1,552  dailies  issue 
Sunday  editions.  Seven  newspapers  have  a  circulation  of 
over  100,000  a  day;  six  of  them  have  Sunday  editions,  the 
exception  being  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confused  general  reading  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Champion's  brief  paper  on  "  Protection  as  Labour  Wants 
It,"  and  St.  Leo  Strachey's  "Ulster  and  Home  Rule,"  the 
articles  might  have  appeared  any  time  between  January 
and  December. 

WILL  ULSTER  FIGHT  P 

St.  Leo  Strachey  says  Ulster  will  not  fight — but  it  will 
offer  a  passive  resistance  to  the  Dublin  Parliament  in 
all  its  work— Belfast  and  the  neighbourhood  will  organise 
a  Voluntary  System  of  Government  with  arbitration 
instead  of  Law  Courts,  and  an  Amateur  Police  Force.  If 
an  attempt  is  made  to  compel  them  to  submit,  then  it 
will  take  15,000  troops,  with  artillery  and  gun-boats,  to 
hold  down  Belfast  alone,  while  50,000  men  would  be 
needed  in  Ulster.  Home  Rule,  therefore,  cannot  pacify 
Ireland  because  of  Ulster. 

If  any  proof  of  that  is  needed,  look  at  the  fact  that  the 
most  religious,  the  most  serious-minded,  the  most  earnest, 
and  the  least  political  people  in  the  North  are  quietly 
deciding  that  they  will  take  the  awful  responsibility  of 
resisting  the  law — a  responsibility  which  may  cost  them  their 
lives  and  their  worldly  goods,  and  may  give  over  their  homes 
to  anarchy  and  destruction. 

Fee-fo-f urn  !  If  Belfast  means  really  to  fight,  Belfast 
will  make  what  terms  it  pleases ;  but  so  long  as  they  do 
not  enrol  a  single  volunteer,  or  make  the  least  preparation 
to  delimit  their  frontier,  all  this  balk  about  resistance  is  a 
mere  waste  of  breath. 

THE  INEFFICIENCY  OF  THE  ARMY. 

After  reading  Mr.  Strachey's  declarations  that  we  shall 
need  fifty  thousand  men  to  hold  down  Ulster  alone,  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  Army  is  quite  inefficient  to 
do  its  regular  work,  even  with  Ulster  at  peace.  There  are 
only  thirty- two  thousand  infantry  of  the  line  over  twenty 
years  of  age  at  home  altogether,  and  what  are  they 
against  a  rebellious  Ulster?  The  article  is  a  critical 
examination  of  the  report  of  Lord  Wantage's  Committee. 
We  could  hardly  declare  the  Quaker  rebellion 
of  Belfast  a  great  war  emergency,  but  until  we 
do  make  such  a  declaration,  we  should  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  find  the  troops  required  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  obvious  reflection  that 
comes  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  articles.  Pos- 
sibly, in  the  next  number,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  if  he  is 
not  too  much  engaged  in  electioneering,  will  elaborate 
this  point,  in  order  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  i.e., 
in  order  to  encourage  his  fighting  Ulstermen,  and  to 
secure  at  the  same  time  a  reform  of  the  Army. 

DOES  IRELAND  BLOCK  THE  WAY  P 

Yes,  says  Mr.  Herbert  Gkdstone,  it  does,  very  badly ; 
and  he  proves  it  by  Table  A,  Table  B,  and  Table  C,  giving 
analysis  of  Hansard's  for  the  past  twelve  years,  from 
which  it  appears,  that,  in  twelve  years,  the  Houss  of 
Commons  have  talked  85,000  pages  full  of  Hansard,  of 
which  24,000  pages  are  occupied  with  Irish  affairs  and 
15,800  pages  to  questions,  so  that,  of  the  whole, 
the  total  number  of  pages  devoted  to  English, 
Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Imperial  business,  are  ODiy 
45,000.  Ireland,  therefore,  has  occupied  one-half  of  the 
time  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  twelve  years. 


During  the  Liberal  administration,  Irish  business  occupied 
19,073  pages  per  Session ;  under  the  Tories  it  occupied 
20,043  pages  per  Session.  The  Irish  block,  therefore,  is 
just  as  great  under  the  Tories  as  it  was  under  the  Liberals. 
To  hand  over  the  Irish  affairs  to  Ireland  will  save 
25  per  cent,  at  least  of  our  Imperial  time,  although  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  number  of  Irish  debates  that  will  be 
taken  at  Westminster  after  Home  Rule. 

a  butler's  view  of  men  service. 
Mr.  John  Robinson  has  been  prompted  by  Lady 
Greville's  article  in  the  February  number  of  the  National 
Heview  and  Lady  Aberdeen's  article  in  the  March 
Nineteenth  Century,  to  set  forth  his  view  of  the  average 
man-servant.  He  admits  that  he  is  a  very  poor  creature 
indeed,  whose  ambition  never  soars  beyond  the  ultimate 
proprietorship  of  a  pub.  Domestic  service  is  a  splen- 
did training  in  blackmailing  and  peculation.  They  nave 
plenty  of  food,  but  it  is  badly  cooked  and  is  served  up 
cold  again  and  again,  until  it  goes  to  the  swill-tub.  The 
custom  of  supplying  household  beer  tends  constantly  to 
make  drunkards  of  domestics,  and  if  employers  once 
realised  the  amount  of  disgusting  animalism  this  habit 
perpetuated  they  would  stop  it  at  once.  He  would  cut  oil' 
naif  the  meat  and  all  the  beer,  and  improve  domestic 
service  all  round  as  a  consequence.  Servants  must  be 
treated  as  men,  and  freed  from  the  degrading  sycophancy 
which  now  demoralises  them.  Put  service  more  on  a 
level  with  a  trade;  let  better  service  be  required,  but 
let  the  servants  be  treated  as  men.  So  says  Mr.  John 
Robinson. 

crime  and  civilisation. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  Chaplain  of  Wandsworth 
Gaol,  has  an  article  on  the  increase  of  crime,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  everything  proves  that  with  civilisation 
crime  increases.  The  figures  which  he  gives  are  very 
discouraging,  and  they  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  last  ten  years  serious  crime  has  unmistakably  increased 
in  England  and  Wales : — 

Police  statistics  are  a  striking  confirmation  of  prison 
statistics,  and  the  statistics  of  trials ;  and  all  of  them- point 
with  singular  unanimity  to  the  conclusion  that  crime  daring 
the  last  thirty  years,  for  which  we  possess  official  returnsr 
has  not  decreased  in  gravity,  and  has  been  steadily  develop- 
ing in  magnitude. 

MUST  WE  KEEP  OUT  JEWISH  PAUPIRS ? 

Lord  Dunraven  answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative 
in  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Invasion  of  the  Destitute  Alien." 
He  puts  the  case  in  favour  of  excluding  the  pauper  immi- 
grants forcibly  and  at  some  length.    He  says : — 

As  to  their  capacity  for  work  and  knowledge  of  trade 
their  habits,  instincts,  and  social  condition  generally : — there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  immigrants  are  sober 
and  thrifty  to  the  last  degree,  and  in  these  respects  seta  good 
example  to  many  English  working  men.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  standard  of  life  is  far  below  that  of  the  lowest 
and  poorest  classes  among  us,  and  they  will  work  for  hours 
impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  endure,  and  for  a  wage 
insufficient  to  keep  his  body  and  soul  together.     The  j 

Sractical,  tangible  question  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  paralysing,  i 
emoralising,  body-and-soul  destroying  effect  upon  our  own  \ 
people  of  placing  them  in  direct  competition  with  a  lower  I 
type  of  humanity.  It  is  the  actual  physical  presence  of  this  \ 
lower  type  of  human  organism  among  us  that  is  so  objec- 
tionable. Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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A  PLEA  FOB  PROTECTION. 

Mr.  Champion  has  a  brief  paper  on  "Protection  as 
Labour  Wants  It."  He  says  that  the  working  men 
-are  unanimously  in  favour  of  eight  hours  and  higher 
wages  in  all  national  and  municipal  institutions  such 
things  simply  mean  so  much  more  in  the  pound  in 
the  income  tax  or  the  rates.  He  is  also  in  favour  of 
these  things  in  industries  which  must  be  carried  on 
within  the  country,  as  locomotion,  distribution,  building, 
baking,  etc.,  and  he  is  quite  willing  that  the  extra  cost 
should  fail  on  the  consumer.  He  would  exclude  all 
foreign  immigrants,  as  the  Americans  exclude  the  Chinese. 
He  also  wants  protection  for  all  products  of  his  labour 
that  is  sold  in  the  home  market  from  the  competition  of 
the  products  of  the  underpaid  foreign  labourer  outside 
•this  country.  There  remains  the  most  vital  and  im- 
portant question  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  the  foreign  market. 
!Mr.  Champion  does  not  hesitate  at  this,  but  boldly 
-declares  that  if  it  is  proved  that  it  is  high  wages  only  that 
•destroys  the  export  trade  he  is  quite  willing  to  meet  that 
difficulty  by  bounties.  A  pleasant  prospect,  truly !  He 
winds  up  his  article  by  declaring  that  we  must  revise  our 
trade  policy  in  order  to  cement  our  Colonial  alliances, 
and  build  up  in  our  Empire  an  irresistible  force  on  the 
rside  of  true  freedom  ana  progress. 

DID  DANTE  STUDY  AT  OXFOBD  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  short  article,  in  which  he 
•discusses  the  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  great  Italian  poet  visited  Oxford.  To  the 
scholar  in  Dante's  time  England  only  existed  for  Oxford, 
and  if  Dante  came  to  England,  there  was  only  one  place 
that  he  could  come  to,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  he 
did  go  t j  Oxford,  not  to  saunter  by  the  Isis,  but  in  order 
to  visit— 

Haunts  already  made  illustrious  (to  cite  no  other  names) 
by  Roger  Bacon,  by  Grossetdte,  and  by  Bradwardine.  He 
went  to  refresh  his  thirst  at  a  fast-swelling  fountain  head  of 
knowledge,  and  to  imp  the  wings  by  which  he  was  to  mount, 
.and  mount  so  high  that  few  have  ever  soared  above  him,  into 
the  empyrean  of  celestial  wisdom. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  "  The  Story  of  an  Unhappy  Queen,"  there  is  a  rather 
:good  ghost  story  which  tells  how  the  ghost  of  the 
murdered  Konigsmarck,  with  a  bloody  mark  across  his 
mouth,  where  she  had  stamped  upon  him  as  he  breathed 
his  last,  sat  at  the  deathbed  of  Elizabeth  von  Platten, 
and  remained  sitting  there  until  she  died,  his  shadow 
only  melting  away  as  she  expired.  There  is  a  long  article 
•on  *'  Some  Great  Jewish  Rabbis,"  a  very  short  article  on 
"Ovid  Metamorphosed,"  Vernon  Lee  writes  on  "Tuscan 
Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance,"  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessop 
tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  Rector  of  Harpley,  the 
Rev.  John  de  Gurney,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Lady 
Violet  Greville  has  a  light  article  on  "  Women  and 
Worship  in  Burmah,"  and  J.  D.  Rees  a  little  paper 
•  describing  a  funeral  sacrifice  in  India. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

There  are  several  good  articles  in  the  New  Review  for 
June. 

THE  KANAKA  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  takes  the  same 
viiw  of  the  Kanaka  question  which  I  expressed  last 
month.  Speaking  from  a  local  knowledge  of  the  Colony 
and  of  the  trade,  ne  says : — 

It  may  be  accepted  that  private  enterprise  cannot  be  relied 
<on  to  systematise  the  honest  recruitment  of  Polynesian 


labourers.  The  enterprise,  for  many  reasons,  is  one  that 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Government.  So  would  the 
arrows  of  aspersion  be  blunted,  so  would  abuses  be  stamped 
out.  With  official  headquarters  in  a  central  island,  Govern- 
ment schooners  plying  among  the  islands  and  statedly 
returning  to  the  general  rendezvous,  and  a  Government 
steamer  plying  between  that  depot  and  the  colony,  the  re- 
cruiting machinery  would  be  adequate  and  unimpeachable. 
Such  an  establishment  would  cost  the  Colonial  exchequer 
nothing,  maintained  as  it  would  be  by  the  increased  capita- 
tion fee  which  ths  planters  would  gladly  pay. 

A  DAY  AFTER  THE  FAIR. 

It  is  rather  odd  to  read  an  article  like  Ernest  Pinard's, 
in  which  the  old  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Empire 
at  the  time  when  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out, 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  war  was  forced  upon  the 
Empire  by  the  politicians  of  Paris.  M.  Pinard  had  the 
reports  of  the  prefects  who  almost  always  testified  to  the 
burning  desire  of  peace  in  the  Provinces.  The  Emperor 
declared  emphatically  in  favour  of  peace,  but  in  his  new 
position  of  constitutional  Monarch  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  take  the  step  which  plunged  Europe  into  war. 
Who,  then,  was  it  who  made  the  war  P  According  to  M. 
Pinard,  it  was  the  Parisian  Press,  the  vast  majority  of 
whijh,  with  Emile  de  Girardin  at  their  head,  declared, 
morning  and  night,  that  peace  would  be  "essentially 
illusive,  shameful,  sinister,  ridiculous," — all  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Imperial  Ministry  was 
utterly  useless  for  the  one  purpose  that  a  despotic 
Government  is  worth  having.  Its  head  wanted  peace ;  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people  had  a  burning  desire  to 
get  out  of  war,  and  yet  they  allowed  these  rulers  of 
France  -  the  clamour  of  the  Parisian  Press— to  plunge  the 
nation  into  ruin  ! 

A  FORECAST  OF  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  seems  to  be  living  in  a  fools  para- 
dise of  the  most  foolish  kind.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  an  intelligent  citizen  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
affairs,  and  into  whose  mental  condition  there  has  never 
been  a  Commission  de  lunatico  wquirendo,  could  write 
such  rubbish.  Sir  Richard  thinks  that,  even  when  he 
states  his  case  in  moderation,  Unionists  can  count  upon  a 
majority  of  sixty-two.  The  Times  Commissioner  thinks 
the  majority  of  the  Unionists  will  be  fourteen.  His 
forecast  c  »me3  out  something  as  follows : — 

Conservatives   254 

Liberal  Unionists    42 

Gladstonians    200 

Nationalists  (Irish)    82 

578 

Such  are  the  hopes  with  which  a  foredoomed  party 
comforts  itself  up  to  the  very  declaration  of  the  poll. 

ENGLISHWOMEN  IN  INDIA. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Neville  Lvtterton  has  a  pleasant,  gossipy 
article  on  this  subject,  beginning  with  the  Anglo-Indian 
flirting,  whose  motives  are  vanity  and  reaction  from  a 
monotonous  and  lonely  existence,  resulting  in  a  craving 
f^reome  excitement.  The  alternative  of  flirting  is  shoot- 
ing. The  wife  of  a  local  superintendent  of  police,  says 
Mrs.  Lyttelton,  spoke  with  feeling — 

Of  the  monotony  of  her  life  until  she  took  to  shooting  with 
her  husband.  One  other  lady,  the  wife  of  a  collector,  I  met 
in  the  Kanara  forest,  in  the  south  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
where  the  shooting  is  done  from  trees.  She  was  then  elated 
at  having  shot  her  first  head  of  big  game,  a  hyena,  but  I  have 
since  heard  that  she  has  shot  tigers,  big  sambur,  panther, 
bear,  and  black -buck,  everything,  in  fact,  except  elephant  and 
bison.  Such  spirited  reaction  from  the  inertia  to  which  the 
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climate  and  life  make  many  women  victims,  must  disarm 
criticism. 

But  besides  the  flirts  and  the  hunters,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  women  who  are  doing  admirable  work, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Lyttelton  gives  due  meed  of  praise. 

A  SPECIFIC  AGAINST  THE  RACING  MANIA. 

Mr.  T.  Longueville,  writing  on  "  Racine  and  its  Fasci- 
nations," concludes  his  article  with  the  following  sugges- 
tion.   He  says : — 

In  case  I  may  have  scandalised  anybody  by  enlarging  upon 
the  interests  and  pleasures  of  an  institution  so  fraught  with 
evil  as  the  Turf,  I  will  conclude  by  prescribing  an  infallible 
panacea  to  such  as  may  be  anxious  that  their  boys  should  never 
care  for  racing:— At  the  age  of  nine  make  them  learn  the  Scale 
of  Weigh t-f or- Age  by  heart,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  make 
them  invariably  commit  the  names  and  weights  for  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  Handicaps  to  memory.  Oh,  how  they 
will  hate  racing  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  I 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  once  more  has  the  most  articles  that 
bear  upon  the  current  questions.  The  Nineteenth  Century 
of  this  month  might  appear  at  almost  any  other  time,  so 
little  bearing  have  its  articles  upon  contemporary  events. 
I  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  articles  on  "  Woman's 
Suffrage,"  and  Mr.  Guinness  Rogers'  exposition  of  the 
relations  between  the  Nonconformists  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  also  Mr.  J.  M.  Soames's  article  on  "Clair- 
voyance." 

THE  BISHOP  OF  COLCHESTER  ON  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM. 

The  Bishop  of  Colchester  concludes  his  articles  on 
Professor  Driver's  method  of  dealing  with  the  New 
Testament.  He  is  very  pessimistic.  He  considers  that 
among  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  if  the  views  of 
the  extreme  Rationalists  on  the  Old  Testament  were  to 
become  more  universal  the  first  and  most  obvious  would 
be  that  we  should  have  no  Bible  left.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment could  never  be  employed  again,  even  as  a 
lesson  book  for  the  instruction  of  the  young ; 
our  efforts  in  the  vast  and  ever-growing  fields  of 
Christian  missions  would  be  paralysed,  and  the 
position  of  the  Church  would  be  seriously  affected  if  its 
clergy  should  become  to  any  large  proportion  converts  to 
the  distinctive  views  of  rationalistic  critics.  Already  he 
thinks  that  the  extreme  latitudinarian  party  have  taken 
up  a  position  which  has  reached  the  furthest  limit  of 
tension,  and  must  produce  sooner  or  later  a  distinct  line 
of  cleavage. 

THE  RUSSIAN  BOGIE  ONCE  MORE. 

An  old  resident,  who  dates  from  Constantinople,  writes 
an  article  on  the  "  Fate  of  the  East,"  the  gist  of  which  is  that 
the  old  delusion  about  Constantinople  is  alive  still,  and 
that,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  object  to  it,  we  shall  be 
driven  inevitably  to  oppose  any  advance  of  the  Russian 
Empire  to  South-Eastern  Europe.  He  admits  that  we 
cannot  do  anything  to  prop  up  the  rotten  fabric  of  Otto- 
man rule,  but  he  does  not  allude  at  all  to  what  is  a  much 

g -eater  danger  than  an  attack  on  Constantinople  by 
ussia,  viz.,  that  the  Tzar  may  put  the  Sultan  in  his 
pocket ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Ottoman  Empire,  daily 
growing  feebler,  will  be  compelled  to  lean  more  and  more 
upon  its  powerful  neighbour,  and,  in  the  end,  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  a  Sultan  who  is  as  much  under  the 
orders  of  St.  Petersburg  as  if  he  were  a  Russian  General 
appointed  by  the  Tzar  and  supported  by  the  Russian 
armies. 


A  REPLY  TO  MR.  RSID. 

Mr.  Pitt  Lewis,  MJ\,  attempts  to  reply  to  Mr.  Reid's 
article  on  "  The  Promise  of  Home  Rule  which  appeared  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Contemporary.  Mr.  Pitt  Lewis 
assumes  unhesitatingly  that  some  settlement  of  the  Home 
Rule  question  is  inevitably  demanded  by  wise  statesman- 
ship, but  he  devotes  the  whole  of  his  ingenuity  to 
proving  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  that  Mr.  Reid's  own 
scheme  is  beset  with  obstacles  so  many  and  so  formidable 
as  to  render  its  adoption  in  practice  impossible. 

PITY  THE  POOR  EURASIAN  ! 

The  Rev.  Graham  Sandberg  has  an  article  which  is  very 
melancholy  reading,  entitled  "  Our  Outcast  Cousins  in 
India."  They  suffer  from  the  want  of  energy  and  a 
hereditary  langour,  and  they  have  neither  the  physical 
strength  or  the  stamina  to  work  day  by  day  under  the 
Indian  sun.  They  cannot  live  upon  the  wage  which  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Hindoo  in  comfort,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  all  hopelessly  in  debt.  The  Eurasian  clerk  is 
being  weeded  out  of  the  subordinate  Government  offices, 
and  no  Eurasian  is  allowed  to  enter  the  army.  He  thinks 
that  by  removing  these  restrictions  and  developing  the 
Anglo-Indian  and  Eurasian  Association,  which  has  been 
formed  somewhat  on  trades  union  lines,  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  to  impart  tone  to  this  spiritless  race. 
There  are  twenty-one  thousand  of  these  Eurasians  in 
Calcutta  alone.  They  are,  as  Bishop  Wilson  said,  the 
fruits  of  our  sins,  children  of  our  own  faith,  living, 
sinning,  dying,  despised  of  all  men  as  the  very  sediment 
of  a  city  of  pagan  Asiatics.  The  only  good  thing  he  hae 
to  say  about  them  is  that  the  Eurasian  women  very 
seldom  take  to  prostitution. 


NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Revieto  for  June  is  bright  and  readable. 
I  have  noticed  Alfred  Austin's  "  Fallen  Elm  "  (a  dialogue) 
elsewhere.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  article  upon 
"Ulster,"  but  there  is  a  very  readable  article  upon 
"Ancient  Rome  and  Modern  London,"  by  Edward  J. 
Gibbs.  Mr.  Gibbs  maintains  that  ancient  Rome  was  at 
least  as  populous  and  probably  much  wealthier  than 
modern  London.  He  gives  facts  and  figures  in  support 
of  his  contention,  and  estimates  ths  population  of  ancient 
Rome  as  over  5,000,000,  for  whom  food,  wine,  and  oil, 
baths,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres  were  provided  for 
free,  or  at  exti  emely  low  charges.  In  the  magnificence- 
and  beauty  of  its  public  places,  in  its  pplendour  of  its 
gratuitous  entertainments,  and  its  liberahty  to  the  poor, 
ancient  Rome  was  much  superior. 

There  is  also  a  very  pleasantly  written,  gossipy  article, 
upon  the  "  Earl  of  Albemarle,"  which  is  full  of  stoiies  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other 
notables  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Another 
pleasant  paper  is  that  entitled  "  Yeomen  and  Sportsmen," 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel.  Mr.  Kebbel  discusses  the  probable 
effect  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  to  game  and  field  sports. 
He  thinks  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  mischief,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  he  does  not  think  sportsmen  will  have  any- 
thing to  fear  from  yeomen. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  gives  an  account  of  the  verse  of 
"  Paul  Verlaine,"  but  does  not  essay  to  render  the  French 
verse  into  English  prose  or  poetry.  He  declares  that  the 
art  of  Paul  Verlaine  is  something  new,  absolutely  new,  to 
poetry.  "  A  Poseuse  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  is  the 
term  by  which  Mrs,  Andrew  Lang  gives  us  an  account  of 
Madame  de  Genlis.  "A  London  Editor,"  writing  on 
"  Authors,  Individual  and  Corporate,"  appears  to  be  rote 
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sarkastic.  The  great  daily  newspapers,  says  this  London 
editor,  "  are  one  and  all  of  them  aglow  with  talent.  From 
the  Times  to  the  Star  they  are,  or  deserve  to  be,  the  literary 
wonder  of  the  age.  As  regards  insight,  vigour,  form,  and 
finish,  the  leading  articles  in  the  morning  journals  are,  as 
a  whole,  simply  unrivalled  in  English  rhetorical  literature, 
and  even  journalism  displays  marvellous  versatility  of 
imagination,  humour,  and  expression.  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  almost  the  only  volumes  instantly  com- 
mending themselves  to  the  public  will  be  those  bearing 
the  warranty  that  the  contents  have  already  appeared  in 
the  great  newspapers  and  great  periodicals. "  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  this  London  editor  should  shroud  the  brilliance 
of  his  genius  behind  a  worn  de  phone  ! 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  "Dutch 
Peasantry/'  and  Mr.  Traill,  in  his  article  on  "Stage 
Struck,"  concludes  with  a  speculation  as  to  whether  the 
people  whom  he  thinks  it  witty  to  call  prurient  prudes, 
or  the  party  of  gratuitous  games,  will  carry  the  next 
London  County  Council  Election. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Fortnightly,  the 
Editors  story,  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

THE  GLADSTONIAN  SECRET. 

The  most  ingenious  article  is  the  anonymous  paper 
which  opens  the  Revieio,  entitled,  "The  Gladstonian 
Secret."  The  gist  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no 
intention  of  explaining  the  provisions  of  his  Home  Rule 
proposals  before  the  General  Election,  or  of  bringing  in 
his  Home  Rule  Bill  immediately  after  the  election,  but 
as  soon  as  the  dissolution  is  announced  he  will  address  a 
letter  to  the  Irish  people  asking  them  to  trust  him,  even 
although  they  do  not  immediately  understand  his 
methods  of  fulfilling  his  promises.  A  settlement,  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  of  Ireland  is  the  one  thing  upon  which 
the  Liberal  party  has  set  its  heart,  but  since  the  Prime 
Minister  has  taken  to  threatening  civil  war,  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  supposed  to  proceed  : — 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Party  of  Progress  should  take  the 
utmost  pains  to  free  itself  of  all  responsibility  for  disorders 
that  seemed  incredible  till  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown 
commended  and  extolled  the  contrivers  of  them.  Therefore 

 And  then  I  should  add  in  brief,  plain  terms  that 

should  the  Liberal  party  be  replaced  in  power  after  the 
election,  its  first  act  will  not  be  to  produce  a  Home  Rule  Bill 
of  its  own  independent  construction ;  its  first  act  will  be  to 
invite  the  Opposition  leaders  to  a  conference  for  the  imme- 
diate and  peaceful  settlement  of  an  increasingly  dangerous 
question. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  calculation,  as  the  anonymous  writer 
proceeds  to  show,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
millions  would  acclaim  this  as  a  generous,  large-minded, 
and  magnanimous  course  which  would  render  it  very 
difficult  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  throw  out  the  Bill  if 
rejected,  and  still  more  difficult  to  ensure  the  return  of 
Unionist  members.  It  is  an  ingenious  theory  and  care- 
fully worked  out. 

"  THERMIDOR." 

In  the  article  on  M.  Victorien  Sardou  and  "  Thermidor  " 
we  have  a  genuine,  unmistakable  interview,  naked  and 
unashamed,  taking  its  place  quite  naturally  amongst  the 
magazine  articles  of  the  month,  and  it  is  an  innovation 
which  should  be  followed.  No  one  could  write  so 
interesting  an  article  about  "  Thermidor "  as  the  man 
who  conceived  it  and  wrote  the  play,  and  as  M.  Sardou 
could  not  very  well  write  it  himself  he  has  been  interviewed, 
and  the  interview  is  very  good  reading.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  play  originally  as  far  back  as  1864,  but  its 
production  was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  and  when 


at  last  it  saw  the  light  he  accuses  M.  Clemenceau  of 
getting  up  a  riot  which  led  the  Government  to  interdict 
the  performance.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  performed  on 
any  stage  belonging  to  the  French  Government,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  given  elsewhere  in  Paris. 

EGYPT  IN  1882  AND  1892. 

Sir  W.  T.  Marriott  has  an  article  in  which  he  deals 
faithfully  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  Newcastle  speech, 
and  appeals  to  the  electors  to  avoid  the  crime  of  arresting 
the  beneficent  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  Egypt. 
He  gives  us  a  sample  of  that  progress  in  the  following 
pregnant  sentence : — 

Ten  years  ago  wise  prophets  would  tell  you  that  there  were 
three  things  that  were  impossible  in  Egypt : — 1st,  to  make  it 
solvent ;  2nd,  to  collect  the  taxes  without  the  free  use  of  the 
kourbash  ;  3rd,  to  execute  public  works  without  that  forced 
and  cruel  labour  which  went  under  the  name  of  the  corvee. 
Now,  not  only  is  Egypt  solvent,  but  the  use  of  the  kourbash 
and  the  corvee  have  both  been  abolished. 

Another  seven  years  of  good  government,  he  thinks, 
will  put  things  straight. 

LORD  LYTTON'S  PLACE  IN  POETRY. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  indulges  in  a  very  eulogistic  criti- 
cism of  the  late  Lord  Lytton  : — 

To  begin,  then,  he,  of  all  English  poets,  is  the  one  who, 
since  the  days  of  Byron,  has  had  the  largest  experience  of  life. 
We  can,  therefore,  before  we  begin  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
his  poetry,  say  that  as  a  poet  his  position  is  thus  far  unique. 
Now,  whilst  few  of  our  modern  poets  have  excelled  him  hi 
devotion  to  his  art,  none  have  come  near  him  in  point  of 
mundane  experience. 

As  he  thinks  thus  of  the  man  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
thinks  as  highly  of  his  poetry.    He  says  • — 

Of  all  English  poetry  since  the  days  of  Byron,  it  is  that 
which  is  fullest  of  the  most  various  life,  of  various  life  ex- 
perienced most  directly,  and  of  the  wisdom  that  comes  of  this 
kind  of  experience. 

The  best  monument,  therefore,  which  can  be  raised  to 
his  memory,  would  be  another  edition  of  his  poems 

THE  BENGALEE  IN  POLITICS. 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  one  of  his  characteristically  rude 
articles  on  the  place  of  the  Bengalee  in  politics.  Sir 
Lepel  says  that  the  Bengalees  are  like  women,  and  there- 
fore he  draws  the  conclusion  that  they  are  to  be  despised, 
as  they  do  not  possess  the  virile  virtues  which  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin  exemplifies  in  his  own  magnificent  person.  It  is 
the  manly  races  of  India,  the  Sikhs,  Rajputs,  and 
Mahrattas,  who  are  unsurpassed  as  soldiers,  that  he 
admires,  not  merely  because  of  their  fighting  qualities,  but 
because  "  the  epidemic  of  self-government,  the  influenza 
of  politics,  as  enervating,  as  demoralising,  has  passed  them 
by."  A  nice  virility  this  which  leads  the  writer  to  speak  of 
the  self-government  which  has  been  for  a  thousand  years 
the  very  breath  of  our  national  life  as  enervating  and 
demoralising.  It  is  such  distorted  caricatures  of  the  real 
manliness  of  our  race  which  enable  us  to  understand  the 
truth  that  lies  in  Heine's  bitter  saying  about  the  odious- 
ness  of  the  Englishman. 

AN  ANATHEMA  UPON  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Mr.  George  Moore  tells  us — 

That  nearly  all  artists  dislike  and  despise  the  Royal 
Academy  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Whether  with 
reason  or  without  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  existence 
of  an  immense  fund  of  hate  and  contempt  of  the  Academy  is 
not  denied.  From  Glasgow  to  Cornwall,  wherever  a  group 
of  artists  collects,  there  hangs  a  gathering  and  a  darkening 
sky  of  hate.  ^^^T^ 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  contains  three  articles 
noticed  elsewhere,  Mr.  Burroughs  on  "  Walt  Whitman," 
Mr.  Smith  on  44  The  Famine  in  Russia,  *  and  Lady  Jeune 
upon  "  London  Society."  Mr.  Gladstone  concludes  his 
papers  on  "  The  Olympian  Religion." 

THE  MAN  OB  THE  PLATFORM  ? 

Several  Senators  and  Congressmen  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  man  or  the  platform,  personality  or 
principle,  is  the  more  potent  in  politics.  They  are  some- 
what school- boyish,  are  these  good  legislators,  in  their 
little  essays,  and  naturally  enough  have  come  to  dia- 
metrically opposite  conclusions.  Mr.  Boutelle  declares 
that  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  parties  will  this 
year,  as  in  past  years,  have  greater  influence  with  the 
voters  than  the  personality  of  the  candidate.  Mr. 
William  Wilson,  however,  believes  that  the  man  in  the 
long  run  is  more  important  than  the  platform.  Mr. 
Kilgore  says : — 

The  history  of  Presidential  contests  demonstrates,  with 
fairly  conclusive  force,  that  the  personality  of  the  candidate 
has  more  to  do  with  success  than  any  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  platform. 

PHILOSOPHY  OB  BILE? 

It  is  seriously  to  be  feared  that  there  is  something 
wrone  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  digestive  organs.  We 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  his  atrabilious  method  of 
looking  at  things,  but  nothing  that  he  has  written  in  the 
past  shows  so  clearly  the  influence  of  jaundice  as  his 
paper  on  "  Party  Government  on  Its  Trial."  Mr.  Smith 
surveys  America,  Canada  and  England  and  sees  that 
everything  is  shockingly  bad.  He  is  distracted  when  he 
looks  at  England  and  listens  to  proposals  for  the  payment 
of  members : — 

A  strange  sight  it  is,  that  of  a  highly-civilised,  wealthy, 
refined,  and  luxurious  community  thus  calling  in  the 
barbarians,  and  plucking  a  social  revolution  on  its  own  head, 
to  satisfy  the  desperate  ambition  or  the  party  animosity  of 
a  small  number  of  its  members.  Nothing  short  of  a  revolu- 
tion— political,  religious,  social,  and  economical— is  the  price 
now  bid  by  a  party  in  England  for  a  change  of  government. 

Mr.  Smith's  conclusion  is  that  elective  government  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting — 

Party  government,  many  of  the  people  who  are  not  politi- 
cians are  beginning  to  admit,  is  on  its  trial.  But  we  must 
ask  whether  elective  government  is  not  on  its  trial  also ;  or, 
rather,  whether  elective  government,  properly  so-called,  has 
ever  in  the  case  of  nations  or  large  constituencies  really 
existed,  or  can  be  made  really  to  exist  ? 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Smith  does  not  tell  us  what  the 
remedy  is  or  what  substitute  we  can  find  for  elective 
government.  Possibly  he  inclines  to  the  government  of 
the  world  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  but  before  he  is 
installed  as  universal  dictator  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  his  future  subjects,  he  will  first  submit  to  a  course 
of  Cockle's  or  Beecham's  pills. 

A  WICKED  ARTICLE.  ^ 

General  B.  F.  Butler  is  still  living,  a  fact  which  is  to  be 
regretted  for  some  reasons.  Had  he  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers  some  years  ago  he  would  not  have  disgraced 
American  literature  by  the  paper  which  the  North 
American  does  itself  discredit  by  publishing,  under  the 
title  of  the  14  Behring  Sea  Controversy."  General  Butler 
objects  to  the  treaty  referring  the  Behring  Sea  question 
to  arbitration.  He  devotes  the  chief  part  of  his  paper  to 
a  denunciation  of  Great  Britain.  The  silly  comments  of 
some  of  our  newspapers  are  denounced  as  "  the  grossest 
national  insult  of  the  vilest  sort,"  and  therefore  General 


Butler  proceeds  to  threaten  war  against  perfidious 
Albion  with  his  loudest  bray.  Tho  following  passage  is 
amusing : — 

War  permits  the  confiscation  of  all  property  of  one 
belligerent  found  on  the  shores  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  other.  Every  debt,  demand,  certificate  of  stock,  due 
from  an  American  would  beat  once  forfeited  and  confiscated. 
Every  rood  of  our  land  owned  by  English  syndicates  or 
subjects  would  be  lost  to  her.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  coold 
find  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war  by  selling  her  property 
in  open  market,  and  using  the  proceeds. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  General  Butler  too  seriously, 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  North  American  should 
have  demeaned  itself  by  printing  such  an  article 

LORD  LORNE  ON  THE  BEHRING  SEA  QUESTION. 

Lord  Lome  says  that  there  has  been  recently  discovered 
in  the  Behring  Sea  a  tract  of  a  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  fishing  ground,  in  which  there  are  found  cod  of  as 
good  quality  and  as  numerous  as  those  of  Newfoundland. 
His  solution  of  the  Behring  Sea  question  is  as  follows  : — 

When  the  arbitration  has  done  its  work  the  seal-fishing 
industry  must  be  protected  by  a  sensible  close  time,  giving 
the  subjects  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  each  the  power 
to  use  and  not  to  abuse  the  advantages  given  by  the  northern 
migration  of  the  fur  seal.  It  is  incompatible  with  any  inter- 
national comity  that  one  power  alone  can  patrol  the  open  sea. 
Other  provision  should  be  mutually  made  for  the  preservation 
of  the  seal  species,  not  by  the  dragging  in  of  ancient  alleged 
Russian  exclusive  privileges,  but  by  the  sensible  delimitation 
of  seasons  for  hunting,  based  on  scientific  investigation, 
which  shall  be  impartial  and  founded  on  painstaking  observa- 
tion and  practical  experience. 

THE  CHINESE  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Russell  Young,  in  an  article  on  "The  exclusion  of 
the  Chinese  from  America,"  says  that  the  debate  which 
preceded  the  passing  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  lasted  exactly 
fifteen  minutes.  The  debate  was  closured  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  179  voted  for  the  Bill  and  43  against  it. 
He  thinks  that  it  will  have  the  gravest  consequences  in 
Pekin— 

There  will  be  no  Chinese  retaliation  to  invite  military 
interference.  It  will  come  in  a  silent,  effective  way — in  the 
atrophy  of  trade,  the  gradual  diminishing  of  influence,  the 
American  lowering  the  flag  which  for  a  generation  held  the 
first  place  in  China,  the  keen  Englishman  and  the  persistent 
German  taking  his  place. 

This  makes  Mr.  Russell  very  mad,  because  he  thinks 
that  America  is  the  true  natural  ally  of  the  Chinese.  As 
for  the  emigration  from  China  that  could  be  directed 
wherever  the  Americans  pleased — 

There  is  no  reason  why  American  statesmanship  should 
not  direct  the  over-flowing  tides  of  Chinese  life  towards 
Borneo,  New  Guinea  and  the  Congo. 

WHY  SHOULD  AMERICANS  HAVE  DEAR  CABS  ? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt  calls  attention  to  the  miserable  cab 
accommodation  of  the  United  States.  In  London  there 
are  12,000  cabs  used  125,000  times  a  day,  at  an  average  of 
less  than  two  shillings  per  ride.  In  Paris  there  are 
30,000  cabs  used  250,000  times  a  day  on  an  average  of 
less  than  two  francs.  In  New  York  there  are  only  1,500 
public  conveyances  of  all  kinds,  which  are  only  used 
10,000  times  a  day  at  an  average  of  four  shillings  per 
fare.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  of  American  cities  is 
so  bad  that  cab  horses  are  killed  out  in  three  years, 
whereas  they  live  five  years  in  London  and  Paris.  The 
annual  sum  in  repairs  is  50  per  cent  higher  in  America 
than  it  is  in  Europe.  Yet  cabs  and  harness  can  be  had 
as  cheaply,  horses  cost  less,  and  provender  is  cheaper. 
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THE  FORUM. 

In  the  Forum  for  May  there  are  several  interesting 
articles,  one  of  which,  Mr.  Godkin's,  is  noticed  else- 
where. 

THE  SILVER  CRAZE. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  three  articles  on  the  Silver 
Question  by  writers  who  are  very  much  opposed  to  the 
free  coinage.  Mr.  Harter,  who  did  a  good  deal  to  defeat 
the  Bland  Bill,  declares  that  the  net  effect  of  free 
coinage  would  be  to  rob  everybody  who  had  saved  any- 
thing of  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  their  savings.  If 
America  continues  this  wild  craze  for  free  silver,  a  fair 
crop  in  Europe  next  year  would  bankrupt  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Villas  is  almost  equally  strong,  and  Mr. 
Hemphill  reproves  the  South  for  its  advocacy  of  free 
silver.  He  declares  that  it  was  only  by  the  help  of 
Republican  votes  that  the  solid  South  was  prevented 
from  wrecking  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  fortunes 
of  the  party  and  finances  of  the  country. 

THE  STANDARD  OIL  TRUST. 

The  solicitor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  Mr.  Dodd, 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  working  of  that 
greatest  of  all  the  trusts  of  the  United  States.  He 
declares  that  it  is  only  in  the  United  States  where  trusts 
are  regarded  with  hostility.  In  England  the  right  of 
association  for  business  purposes  without  limitation  has 
been  recognised  and  legalised.  American  corporations 
can  only  be  formed  under  the  State  law.  If  they  could 
have  been  formed  under  the  Federal  law,  a  trust  would 
never  have  been  heard  of.  The  Standard  Oil  Trust  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  those  which  have  been 
brought  into  existence.  The  net  effect  of  the  working  of 
the  Trust,  he  declares,  has  been  enormously  to  diminish 
tho  cost  of  oil,  and  practically  to  save  the  petroleum 
industry,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  driven  from 
the  field  by  Russian  petroleum.  In  1872  refined  oil 
averaged  about  a  shilling  a  gallon  ;  in  1890  it  had  fallen 
to  SM.  a  gallon.  The  output  had  risen  from  248  million 
gallons  to  13,027  million  gallons  in  1891.  Mr.  Dodd's 
paper  is  extremely  interesting  and  full  of  suggestive 
facts. 

THE  CANADIAN  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Wilkie,  general  manager  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Canada,  declares  that  the  Canadian  banking  system  is 
almost  ideal,  and  is  a  model  which  the  United  States 
would  do  well  to  follow.  The  Canadian  banker  secures 
safety,  convertibility,  and  elasticity  for  hank  notes  with- 
out any  monopoly : — 

The  holder  of  a  Canadian  bank-note  has  as  his  security : 
(a)  a  first  lien  upon  all  the  assets  of  the  bank  itself ;  (b)  a 
first  Jien  upon  the  double  liability  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  bank ;  (c)  the  "  bank-note  circulation  fund  w  of,  say, 
$1,600,000;  (d)  the  absolute  guarantee  of  every  other  bank 
in  Canada. 

DO  FACTORIES  INCREASE  IMMORALITY  ? 

Mr.  C.  D.  Wright  maintains  that  in  the  New  World,  as 
in  the  Old,  working  women  are  upon  as  high  a  plane  as 
any  class  in  the  community.  Fallen  women  come  much 
more  from  domestic  servants  than  from  the  factories. 
Mr.  Wright's  conclusion  is  as  follows 

I  used  to  think  that  industrial  pursuits  engaged  in  by 
woman  might  cause  her  some  degradation,  or  at  least  bring 
to  her  a  loss  of  respect,  which  is  always  disastrous  in  any 
sense ;  but  I  have  become  convinced  that  a  loss  of  respect 
does  not  occur  from  the  co-employment  of  the  sexes,  and 
that  the  mingling  of  the  sexes,  either  in  industry  or  educa- 
tion, does  not  work  harm  to  society,  but  on  the  contrary 


brings  great  good  and  secures  that  very  respect  which  is 
essential  to  honourable  social  and  family  life. 

A  PLEA  FOR  AN  AMERICAN  CATHEDRAL. 

Bishop  Potter  has  been  in  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's, 
and  his  soul  pines  after  a  cathedral  for  America.  At 
present,  he  says — 

There  are  not  five  church  edifices  in  the  United  States 
which,  for  dignity,  monumental  grandeur,  nobility  of  con- 
ception, or  proportion,  are  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  And 
it  would  seem  to  be  worth  whUe  to  consider  whether,  the 
country  having  spent  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence 
in  making  itself  extremely  rich  and  extremely  comfortable, 
it  might  not  be  well  to  set  about  building  at  least  one  noble 
structure  which  did  not  weave,  or  print,  or  mould,  or  feed,  or 
lodge,  save  as  it  wove  the  garment  of  an  immortal  hope,  and 
fed,  and  formed,  and  housed  those  creatures  of  a  yet  loftier 
destiny  who  are  immortal. 

The  true  idea  of  a  cathedral,  he  says,  is  trat  it  is  vast, 
stately,  majestic  in  proportion  and  appointments.  It  is 
for  the  honour  of  God,  and  not  for  the  glory  cf  man,  and 
it  is  free  to  all  alike.  There  is  no  cathedral  in  America 
that  can  equal  in  splendour  the  offices  of  a  life  insurance 
office.  Although  B?shop  Potter  does  not  say  so,  hfs 
paper  suggests  that  Mammon  is  the  real  tutelary  deity  of 
America. 

"room,  room,  still  room." 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  writes  an'  article,  in  which  he 
traverses  very  rudely  the  conclusions  of  the  pessimists 
who  declare  that  the  United  States  is  getting  crowded 
He  says  that  the  whole  of  the  wheat  crop  is  raised  upon 
not  two  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  country.  He  also 
says  that  there  is  room  enough  to  stow  away  comfortablj 
all  the  surplus  population  of  the  universe  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  lack  of  land,  neither  can  one  see 
any  likelihood  of  there  being  any  lack  of  land,  even  in 
any  computable  period  of  time.  There  never  was  such 
an  optimist  as  Mr.  Atkinson. 

THE  WOMAN'S  EXCHANGE. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Salmon  criticises  the  women's  exchange! 
which  have  sprung  up  in  America  within  the  last  fourteen 
years  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  recognises  their 
utility  but  who  thinks  that  they  might  be  much  more  use- 
ful than  they  sre  at  present  if  they  would  convert  them 
into  a  household  exchange  and  put  their  institution  upon  a 
purely  business  basis.  The  exchange  seems  to  have  got 
in  it  a  good  idea,  and  will  take  a  veiy  important  place  in 
developing  woman's  occupations.  It  has  enabled  many 
women  to  make  a  living  by  working  and  selb'ng  things 
in  their  own  homes.  The  article  is  a  useful  one,  and 
should  be  read  by  those  interested  in  women's  work. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  E.  P.  North  describes  the  immensity  of  tl  e  traffic 
which  passes  through  Detroit,  and  pleads  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  deep-water  canal  through  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  great  lakes.  Mr.  Ulysses  D.  Eddy  has  a 
brightly  written  paper  on  the  blundering  interference  of 
what  he  calls  "My  Business  Partner,  the  Government." 
If  only  the  American  were  not  to  be  coddled,  scolded, 
but  permitted  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  and  left  very 
much  alone  by  his  Government,  he  thinks  he  would  very 
soon  make  his  mark  in  the  neutral  market.  Mr.  Anton 
Seidl  maintains  that  America  will  never  produce  natknal 
music  until  opera  is  given  in  English,  and,  pending  the 
advent  of  a  great  American  composer,  all  foreign  work* 
should  be  translated  into  English.  What  is  needed  is 
American  operas,  and  to  get  them  there  should  be  a 
school  of  opera. 
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THE  ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  May  completed  its  fifth  volume.  In 
the  course  of  the  Tear  the  editor  says  he  has  increased 
fcis  circulation  by  thirty-three  per  cent.  I  quote  elsewhere 
from  Miss  Willard's  article  on  the  "Cause  of  Women " 
•and  one  of  Mr.  Savage's  tales  of  clairvoyance. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  ZOROASTER. 

Dr.  Bixby  devotes  an  article  to  "  Zoroaster  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Persian  Dualism."  He  is  extremely  sympa- 
thetic and  eulogistic,  not  without  cause.  He  eaya  that 
Zoroaster  preaches  that : — 

The  divine  creation  is  no  quiescence,  but  that  eternal 
"  onward  march,"  that  ceaseless  development,  in  which  the 
divine  will  is  ever  "  from  seeming  evil  still  educing  good  in 
infinite  progression." 

If  Zoroaster  had  taught  no  other  truth,  this  alone  would 
-entitle  him  to  be  considered  a  worthy  forerunner  of  the 
Christ,  a  Prophet  of  the  Most  High,  who  sought  with  all  his 
heart  and  might  to  build  up  that  kingdom  of  truth,  righteous- 
ness and  purity,  which  is  the  most  genuine  kingdom  of  God. 

Dr.  Bixby  quotes  the  following  definition  of  God  from 
the  Parsee  catechism  : — 

My  name  is  he  who  may  be  supplicated ;  the  most  pure ; 
he  who  takes  account  of  the  actions  of  men.  My  name  is 
the  Living  One  ;  the  all- beholding  one ;  the  desirer  of  good 
for  my  creatures ;  he  who  cannot  be  deceived ;  the  tor- 
mentor of  tormentors ;  the  creator  of  all. 

"  The  tormentor  of  tormentors  "  is  good. 

THE  USE  OF  PCBLIC  WAY8. 

There  are  tvro  articles  on  this  subject ;  one  by  Mr. 
Leland  Powers,  who  argues  in  favour  of  allowing  all  the 
monopolists  of  lighting,  tramways,  etc.,  to  make  what  use 
of  the  streets  they  please,  without  paying  a  farthing  for 
the  privilege,  for  he  thinks  that — 

The  increasing  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  requiring 
compensation  from  these  corporations  for  tbe  use  of  streets 
has  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the  relations  existing 
between  them  and  the  general  public. 

Dr.  Solomon  Schindler  replies  by  setting  forth  the 
obvious  answer  to  Mr.  Power's  contention,  which  is  that 
no  one  wishes  to  hamper  the  conveniences  of  civilisation, 
but  that  it  would  distinctly  conduce  to  the  cheapening  of 
transport,  the  supply  of  water,  etc.,  if  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  hands  of  private  monopolists  to  the 
hands  of  the  municipality.  AU  that  is  recognised  in 
the  Old  World,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  it  still  being 
debated  as  if  it  were  an  open  question  in  the  great 
Western  Republic. 

THE  POLITICAL  VALUE  OP  LANGUAGE. 

The  •enormous  advantage  of  the  English  speech  as 
a  means  of  binding  together  the  English-speaking 
race,  is  suggested  by  the  statement  made  in  Dr. 
Blum's  article,  entitled  "Felix  Austria."  It  is  some- 
what encyclopaedic  in  its  details.  The  gist  of  it  is  that 
Austria  will  break  up  and  the  various  States  will  gravitate 
in  the  direction  of  those  which  speak  the  same  language 
as  themselves.  Austria's  great  want  is  a  common 
language : — 

In  order  to  secure  to  all  the  nationalities  the  enjoyment 
of  equal  rights  the  courts  and  other  Governmental  offices  are 
obliged  to  keep  interpreters  and  do  the  work  in  two  or  more 
languages,  causing  a  great  loss  of  time  and  large  expenses. 
It  happens  frequently  during  sham  battles  that  sentinels  or 
sergeants  leading  advanced  posts  report  to  an  officer  in  a 
language  which  he  cannot  understand,  or  receive  orders 
which  they  are  unable  to  comprehend. 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

A  lady  writing  on  "  The  Strength  and  Weakness  of 
the  Peoples  Movement,"  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  popular  movement  in  the  United  States  has  one 
great  peculiarity — it  has  not  as  yet  produced  any  leader. 
It  has  teachers,  but  a  leader  in  the  true  sense  is  yet 
wanting  who  will  be  able  to  harmonise  the  workmen  of 
the  town  and  the  country.  Dr.  Hartt,  writing  on 
"  Alcohol  and  its  Relation  to  the  Bible/'  declares  that 
the  champions  of  temperance— 

Confound  essential  distinctions,  remorselessly  trample 
upon  the  records  of  universal  experience,  misinterpret  the 
judgment  of  Scripture,  and  distort  the  instructions  of 
science. 


HARPER. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Social  and  Intellectual  Position 
of  Eastern  Peru,"  in  Harper  for  June,  it  is  stated  that 
the  young  educated  Peruvian  has  not  the  courage  to  cast 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  Church,  but  supplants  the  old 
creed  with  a  mystery  of  spiritualism.  This  strange  belief 
is  gaining  ground  each  day,  and  its  advocates  point  with 
pride  to  the  United  States  as  the  source  from  whence 
proceeded  this  new  light  for  needy  souls.  Mr.  Julian 
Ralph,  in  his  article  on  "Montana,  the  Treasure  State," 
says  that  in  addition  to  the  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  tin, 
rubies  and  sapphires,  this  enormously  wealthy  State  is 
almost  certain  to  become  before  long  a  rival  to  Kim- 
berley  diamond  mines  ;  De  Beers  must  look  out  The 
June  number  of  the  series  of  articles  on  "The  Armies  of 
Europe  "  is  devoted  to  the  Austro-H ungarian  army.  It  is 
written  by  Baron  von  Khun  and  is  copiously  illustrated, 
as  usual.  Mr.  Charles  Waldstein  has  the  first  place 
with  a  paper  entitled  "  Funeral  Orations  in  Stone  and 
Wood."  Apart  from  its  illustrations  it  is  interesting  for 
the  contrast  which  it  enables  its  readers  to  make  between 
the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  and  the  speech  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 


SCRIBNER. 

The  first  article  in  Scrtbner  for  June,  describes  Mr. 
Jaccaci's  ascent  of  Mount  JEta&.  It  is  notable  chiefly  for 
its  bringing  into  clear  relief  how  much  larger  ^Etna  is 
than  Vesuvius.  Jaccaci,  whose  style  is  somewhat 
grandiose,  says  beside  JEtn&  one  remembers  Yesuvius's 
sputterings  as  the  effort  of  an  infant.  When  you  are 
less  than  half  way  up  the  summit  of  the  snow  clad  peak 
you  are  a  thousand  feet  above  the  summit  of  Vesuvius. 
The  height  of  Vesuvius  is  not  above  4,000  feet  as  against 
11,000  feet  of  Mount  JStna.  There  are  three  articles  in 
Scribner  which  are  noticed  elsewhere.  One  Mrs.  Burnett's 
interesting  account  of  the  Drury  Lane  Boys'  Club,  and  a 
City  Missionary's  elaborately  illustrated  paper  on  Life  in 
New  York  Tenement  Houses,  and  the  article  on  Rapid 
Transit  in  Large  Cities.  There  are  more  over  average 
articles  in  Scribner  this  month  than  is  usual.  There  is 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Cattle  Trails  on  the 
Prairies  which  dates  back  to  the  days  immediately  after 
the  war,  when  the  cattle  kings  of  Texas  made  their 
fortunes.  There  is  another  paper  that  recalls  more 
terrible  memories  by  David  Swing,  describing  the  great 
fire  of  Chicago  in  1871.  There  is  a  scientific  paper  on  Sea 
Beaches,  which  explains  lucidly,  with  the  help  of  some 
illustrations,  the  formation  of  sea.  Sand,  the  writer  says, 
is  much  harder  than  pebbles.  The  hardest  pebbles  will 
hardly  stand  a  year's  steady  threshing  on  the  shore,  but 
sand  endures  for  ages. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
This  Review  is  one  of  the  best  written  and  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  Catholic  publications.  The  April  number, 
which  only  reached  me  in  the  course  of  last  month,  is 
exceptionally  good.  There  is  a  charming  article  on 
"Father  Hermann,1'  by  Theodora  L.  L.  Teeling,  which 
gives  a  very  striking  picture  of  a  devout  Catholic  priest 
who  was  born  a  Jew  and  became  a  Christian.  He  was  a 
great-  pianist  and  was  well  known  in  the  great  world  of 
London.  Among  other  incidents  in  his  life,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  in  which  he  attended  the 
Spanish  murderers  who  were  hanged  at  Newgate  in  1864. 
He  died  of  small-pox  while  ministering  to  the  French 
prisoners  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau  during  the  war. 
Protestants  will  be '  interested  in  reading  Augustine 
Hewitt's  article  on  the  "  Catholic  Idea  in  Prophecy. "  Mr. 
Hewitt  says  there  is  no  safety  outside  the  Church  wherever 
there  is  safety  that  is  inside  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
co-eval  with  the  human  race ;  it  embraces  all  who  have  faith 
and  the  love  of  God.  Every  soul  in  which  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  reside  is  united  to  the  soul  of  a  Church  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Entirely  in  accord  with  the  liberal  teaching  of 
this  article  are  the  papers  on  "  Cardinal  Manning,"  one  "In 
Memoriam,"  and  the  other  "  The  Last  of  the  Three  Great 
English  Cardinals'— the  latter  by  Mr.  Arthur  F. 
Marshal],  in  which  he  says  that  the  Cardinal's  historical 
figure  will  probably  be  that  of  the  Englishman  who 
killed  prejudice  more  than  any  Englishman  since  the 
Reformation.  There  is  an  instructive  little  paper  on 
Church  and  State  in  France,  and  a  curious  article  on 
Beatrice  and  other  allegorical  characters  of  Dante  by  a 
writer  who  is  quite  sure  that  Beatrice  was  the  Church. 
The  Scientific  Chronicle,  as  usual,  is  very  interesting.  The 
chief  place  is  devoted  to  an  article  on  "  Lighthouses  and 
their  Construction."  Another  scientific  article  gives  an 
account  of  41  Some  Notable  Catholic  Astronomers."  The 
writer  of  the  Lighthouse  article  pleads  for  the  use  in  the 
lower  part  of  lighthouses  of  cast-iron  blocks,  which  are 
seven  times  heavier  than  sea  water,  whereas  stone  has 
only  twice  the  specific  gravity  of  water.  Hence  when  the 
waves  rise  round  a  lighthouse  built  of  stone,  half  of  its 
weight  practically  disappears. 

THE  CENTURY. 
Mb.  Albbet  Shaw  adds  Buda-Pest  to  his  series  of 
"  Studies  of  Great  Cities."  The  article  is  copiously  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Pennell,  and  gives  the  Western  World  for 
the  first  time  some  idea  of  what  Buda-Pest  is  like.  It 
has  a  town  council  of  no  fewer  than  four  hundred 
members.  The  death  rate  has  been  reduced  from  forty- 
five  per  thousand  twenty  years  ago  to  twenty -nine 
per  tnousand,  chiefly  by  an  improvement  in  the  water 
supply.  Mr.  Shaw  gives  to  Mr.  Korosi  a  well-deserved 
meed  of  praise.  He  appears  to  be  a  statistician  who 
is  also  a  politician.  It  is  the  veritable  growth  of  a 
new  metropolis  that  Mr.  Sbaw  describes.  Mr.  Shaw 
thinks  that  Hungary  is  preparing  to  play  an  unprece- 
dentedly  important  role  in  the  political  life  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Stead  man,  in  his  fourth  paper  of  his  series  of  the  *  'Nature 
and  Elements  of  Poetry,"  discusses  the  part  played  by 
melancholia.  Mr.  Russell  gives  an  account  of  a  second 
visit  which  he  paid  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  great  Alaskan 
snow  mountain.  The  paper  on  early  political  caricature  in 
America  contains  many  interesting  illustrations.  The  most 
curious  feature  of  them  is  that  of  the  long  speeches  which 
are  put  into  the  mouths  of  all  the  characters,  a  form  of 
art  which  has  almost  disappeared.  Mr.  Holder,  in  his 
paper  on  "  The  Great  Unknown, "strings  together  several 
testimonials  as  to  the  original  of  the  great  sea  serpent. 
In  the  spring  of  1885,  it  seems  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon, 


of  Milwaukee,  President  of  the  United  States  Humane 
Society,  found  the  carcase  of  a  saurian  forty-two  feet 
long,  almost  exactly  the  same  length  and  shape  as  the 
cHdastes,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  the  Bad  Lands, 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Schwatka  describes  the  cave-dwellers 
who  live  in  the  Sierra  Madra  on  the  border  land  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Castelar  continues  his 
paper  on  Columbus,  and  mentions  that  when  forty-nine 
years  of  age  he  fell  in  love  with  a  fair  lady  of  Cordova, 
by  whom  he  had  an  illegitimate  son.  When  the  Ul tra- 
montanes proposed  to  canonise  Columbus,  they  married 
the  two  lovers  long  after  death,  so  as  to  make  them 
husband  and  wife.  The  frontispiece  is  devoted  to 
Roswell  Smith,  who  gave  his  life  to  the  Century 
Magazine,  and  projected  the  "Century  Dictionary." 
It  was  his  deeper  intention  "to  make  all  his  work 
as  a  publisher  serviceable  to  that  kingdom  for  whose 
coming  he  prayed.  He  desired  that  the  two  maga- 
zines, especially,  should  be  powerful  instruments  of 
righteousness.  That  the  tone  of  them  should  always  be 
elevated ;  that  nothing  impure  or  unworthy  should  be 
allowed  to  appear  in  them ;  that  they  should  never  be 
permitted  to  as?ail  or  undermine  genuine  faith  or  pure 
morality ;  that  they  should  pour  into  the  community  a 
constant  stream  of  refining  influence — this  was  his  central 
purpose,  his  lofty  ambition."  Mr.  Gosse  sings  his  requiem 
in  a  touching  little  poem.  The  editor  says  that  he 
believes  that  Roswell  Smith  came  nearer  realising  the 
strictest  editorial  idea  of  what  the  publisher  and  chief 
owner  of  a  periodical  should  be  to  that  periodical  than 
has  often  been  seen  in  the  literary  and  publishing  world. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

In  the  Cosmopolitan  for  June,  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart 
begins  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Evolution  and 
Christianity,"  the  first  or  which  deals  entirely  with  evolu- 
tion, and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Christianity. 
Excepting  evolution,  ne  thinks  there  is  no  other  possible 
explanation  of  the  enigma  presented  by  the  indication  of 
affinity  between  different  creatures  which  have  succes- 
sively peopled  the  earth.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  writing 
on  "Recent  British  Fiction,"  praises  Tess,  of  the 
"  D'Urbervilles,"  as  proving  that  Mr.  Hardy  is  the  fore- 
most novelist  in  England.  "  David  Grieve,"  he  says,  is 
lacking  in  beauty  and  in  art,  and  fails  to  charm.  Mr.  du 
Maurier's  "  Peter  Ibbetson  "  is  a  book  to  be  treasured. 
Mr.  Barrie's  "  Little  Minister"  is  the  work  of  a  highly- 
gifted  literary  artist.  Mr.  Edward  Wakefield's  paper  on- 
New  Zealand  is  excellently  illustrated,  and  mentions, 
among  other  things  that  New  Zealand  is  becoming  the 
rendezvous  of  sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Wild  boars  and  stags,  which  turn  the  scale  at  460  lbs.,, 
are  only  some  of  the  attractions  which  the  colony  offers. 
But  the  chief  glory  of  New  Zealand  is  its  trout  fishing. 
New  Zealand  trout  sometimes  weigh  28  lbs.  Mr.  Murat 
Halstead's  paper  on  "Our  National  Political  Conventions" 
is  in  order  at  the  present  time,  when  the  American  conven- 
tions are  about  to  meet  to  choose  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  Like  to  it  is  the  article  on  the  town  meeting. 
Of  more  general  interest,  however,  is  the  account  of  the 
Fur  Seal  Rookeries  in  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Carroll  Wright's, 
explanation  of  the  working  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 
There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  Gen.  Sheridan's  Per- 
sonality, dealing  as  it  does  with  one  of  the  most  striking, 
but  to  Englishmen  one  of  the  least  known,  figures  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  The  account  the  writer  gives  of  the 
writing  of  the  well-known  poem  upon  "  Sheridan's  Ride  n 
is  very  interesting.  It  was  suggested  by  a  front-page 
illustration  in  Harper's  Weekly,  and  was  written  by 
Buchanan  Reid  while  the  company  were  sitting  at  tea. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Moixdes  for  May  1st  opens  with  a 
singularly  fresh  and  powerful  study  of  life  in  a  little- 
known  region  of  France— the  limestone  caxisses  of  the 
Aveyron  and  Lozere — by  M.  Emile  Pouvillon,  whose  name 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  before. 

A  WITCH  STORY. 

His  story,  *  Les  Antibel "  (concluded  in  the  mid-May 
number),  is  cast  in  a  peculiar,  semi-dramatic  form,  the 
speeches  being  headed  as  in  a  play,  and  the  connecting 
narrative  and  local  description  cast  into  the  shape  of  im- 
mensely lengthened  stage  directions.  The  merits  of  this 
form  of  art  may  be  open  to  discussion ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  present  instance,  it  lends  itself  to 
strangely  vivid  and  concentrated  effects.  The  story  is  a 
tragedy  of  common  life,  that  has  somehow,  in  the  telling, 
caught  an  echo  of  the  impressiveness  of  a  Greek  drama.  An 
elderly  farmer,  not  long  a  widower,  marries  again,  against 
the  wishes  of  his  mother,  who  declares  that  the  dead 
wife  will  haunt  the  house  and  curse  it.  But  the  bride, 
the  former  shepherd-lass,  is  good  as  well  as  young  and 
pretty,  and  all  goes  well  in  spite  of  the  mother's  ill-will, 
till  Antibels  only  son  returns  from  the  wars  and  is  be- 
witched—so he  himself  thinks— with  a  lawless  love 
for  Jane,  his  father's  wife.  He  fights  against  it— he  does 
his  best  to  hide  it  under  an  assumed  oislike — at  last  he 
be  troths  himself  to  Mette,  Jane's  younger  sister,  who 
loves  him ;  but  all  is  of  no  avail.  At  last,  in  one  mad, 
miserable  moment,  he  tells  Jane  everything,  and  throws 
himself  over  the  cliff  before  his  fathers  eyes.  "  La  Gate  " 
— the  old  witch  whom  poor  heart-broken  Mette  has  been 
consulting  in  her  despair— is  suddenly  heard  calling  along 
the  mountain  paths :  "  That  which  was  to  happen,  has 
happened ! "  she  says,  u  Jane  is  dead.  The  owl  has  been 
hooting  it  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  know 
who  has  done  it — the  owl  and  I  ! " 

And  then,  raising  her  voice,  so  that  the  sound,  beaten 
back  from  the  rocky  side  of  the  mountain,  comes  back  to 
them  in  a  weird,  ghostly  echo,  she  cried,  "  It  is  Fabiane, 
Antibel — Fabiane  is  having  her  revenge  ! "  Fabiane  was 
the  dead  wife. 

THE  PHILANTHROPY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

M.  Ernest  Lavisse  contributes  the  third  of  his  papers 
on  "  Frederick  the  Great  before  his  Accession."  It  contains 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  Crown 
Prince's  opinions  on  religion  and  philosophy,  as  revealed 
in  his  familiar  correspondence.  The  following  is  only  one 
of  many  passages  worth  quoting : — 

Again,  and  more  especially,  he  tells  us  that  he  loves 
humanity.  Yes  I  but  how  much  easier  that  is  than  to  love 
men.  And,  moreover,  this  lover  of  humanity  rather  discon- 
oerts  us  by  his  declamations  on  the  idiocy  and  wickedness  of 
men — for  this  young  prince  is  bitterly  severe  on  us,  poor 
flock  that  we  are.  Is  Frederick's  humanity  then  hypocrisy  7 
No,  surely.  He  finds  within  himself  a  certain  feeling  for 
human  dignity,  he  has  respect  for  intellect,  a  passion  for 
knowledge — these,  too,  are  humanity.  In  seeking  employ- 
ment for  his  genius  he  finds  no  nobler  one — as,  in  fact,  there 
is  none— than  that  of  feeding,  as  best  he  can,  the  sheep 
whose  shepherd  he  was  born,  of  lessening  the  burden  of  their 
miseries  and  their  superstitions.  Only — is  not  increasing  the 
value  of  his  flock  a  good  pastoral  calculation  ?  The  humanity 
of  these  eighteenth- century  princes  requires  of  them  no 
sacrifice,  no  renunciation  of  themselves;  it  is  an  inttru- 
mentum  r$gmy  or,  if  you  like,  a  method  of  government ;  it  is 
intellectual  rather  than  sensitive,  belonging  to  the  head 
rather  than  the  heart ;  it  is  a  very  cold  humanity,  which  can 
be  practised  without  any  necessity  for  being  compassionate, 


tender,  and  humane.  Let  us,  then,  leave  these  adjectives 
aside,  and  simply  say  that  Frederick  was  a  sage. 

MARRIAGE  IN  BATTALIONS. 

M.  G.  Valbert  writes  a  solid  historical  article,  taking 
as  his  text  the  recently  published  correspondence  of  Can 
Friedrich,  Markgraf  of  Baden,  with  Dupont  de  Nemours 
and  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau — the  crabbed  old  "  Friend 
of  Man."  He  wanted  these  two  philosophers  to  help  him 
manage  his  realm.  The  letters  embrace  all  subjects, 
from  farming  to  popular  festivals.  The  latter  were  a 
strong  point  of  Dupont's,  and  he  wished  to  have  all 
marriages  celebrated  on  a  fixed  annual  holiday.  The 
description  of  the  ceremonies  on  this  occasion  is  too 
good  not  to  quote,  though  it  loses  in  the  transfer  the 
peculiar  sentimental  solemnity  which  makes  it  so  irre- 
sistible in  French : — 

The  girls  to  be  married  on  this  great  day  should  all  be 
clad  in  white  linen,  with  pink  ribbons.  All  these  young 
hearts  are  beating— all  these  beautiful  cheeks  coloured  with 
the  liveliest  crimson.  They  would  be  unable  to  keep  their 
ranks,  unless  each  one  had  her  mother  beside  her  to  support 
her  steps,  and,  at  certain  intervals,  an  old  man  to  regulate 
the  march  of  the  column.  The  charming  battalion  deploys 
to  the  right  of  the  square,  and  the  band  heralds  its  arrival 
by  the  liveliest  strains.  On  the  other  side  are  the  lovers, 
whose  tender  affection  is  to  be  crowned  on  this  solemn  day. 
The  Prince  addresses  them,  in  a  simple,  pathetic,  and  noble 
discourse.  Each  one  of  them,  by  way  of  answer,  while 
having  his  right  hand  on  bis  musket  (resting  the  butt  on  the 
ground)  passes  his  left  arm  round  his  betrothed,  and  gives 
her  a  kiss  on  the  cheek. 

It  is  not  stated  what  amount  of  drill  was  necessary 
to  get  through  the  above  manoeuvre  in  a  satisfactory 
and  effective  manner.  M.  Valbert  has  a  suggestive  com- 
ment on  the  strange  liking  of  the  men  of  the  First 
Revolution  for  this  sort  of  thing  : — 

This  (the  above  letter)  is  Rousseau-and- water  very  much 
sweetened— or  rather  it  is  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  before 
Bernardin  had  appeared.  But  we  find  the  same  thing  in  the 
thickest  of  the  .Terror— people's  minds  are  turned  to  rustic 
idylls;  the  festivals  proposed  by  Saint-Just  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  Dupont's,  and  the  imagination  of  men  of 
blood  has  back  windows  opening  on  an  Eden.  The  Revolu- 
tion was  at  the  Mime  time  a  history  and  a  romance. 

Dupont's  liters  to  the  Prince  are,  moreover,  valuable 
from  a  historical  point  of  view — throwing  new  light,  in 
particular,  on  several  points  connected  with  the  fall  of 
Turcot. 

M.  Charles  de  Contouly's  third  article  on  South  Africa, 
and  M.  Deltour's  paper  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 
at  Paris,  are  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere. 

A  NAPOLEONIC  IDEA. 

For  the  mid-May  number,  M.  Taine,  in  opening  a  series 
of  articles  on  i 'The  Reconstruction  of  France  in  1800," 
treats  of  educational  institutions  founded  by  Napoleon, 
"  in  whose  hands,"  he  says,  "  the  school  became  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  barracks."  His  educational  ideas  were 
part  of  his  military  system,  and  a  favourite  plan  of  his  was 
the  classification  of  every  male  creature  in  France  from 
a  military  point  of  view — so  that  none  should  escape — 
even  poor  fat  M.  Cambac^res,  the  least  martial  of  men. 
"  We  must,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  have  Cambaceres  here, 
in  a  position  to  take  up  his  gun  if  necessary.  .  .  .  Then 
we  snail  have  a  nation  built  with  lime  and  sand,  capable  of 
defying  centuries  and  men."  The  plan  was  not  favourably 
received  by  the  Council  of  State,  whose  members  had  no 
wish  to  be  classified  and  ordered  off  on  active  service. 
The  whole  article  is  valuable,  like  all  M.  Taioe's,  but  some* 
what  solid. 
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LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

M.  Gabriel  Se'ailles  writes  on  "  The  ^Esthetics  and  the 
Art  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  and  discusses  the  disputed 
question  whether  that  many-sided  man  spoilt  his  art  by 
his  application  to  science.    M.  SGailles  thinks  not : — 

The  genius  of  Vinci  is  formed  of  an  intimate  in terpeBet  ra- 
tion of  science  and  art.  The  scientist  and  the  artist  in  him 
are  not  two  strangers  who  live  side  by  side,  unacquainted 
with  each  other ;  whatever  he  may  do,  they  are  both  present, 
and  each  has  a  share  in  his  work.  Whatever  the  antithesis, 
he  resolves  it  by  embracing  both  its  terms.  Where  some  say 
Reality,  and  others  reply  the  Ideal,  he  is  a  stranger  to  these 
voluntary  impoverishments ;  like  Plato's  child,  he  refuses  to 
choose,  and  takes  everything.  A  realist  he  certainly  is.  No 
one  has  better  observed  what  exists  than  he,  no  one  has  fixed 
a  clearer-seeing  eye  on  things.  Painting  is  an  imitative  art ; 
he  wants  it  to  go  far  enough  to  produce  the  illusion  of  reality. 
But  in  what  does  imitation  really  consist  ?  In  repeating  the 
things  we  have  before  our  eyes  ?  A  poor  ambition !  The 
thing  is  to  • 4  convert  one's  self  into  Nature,"  by  dint  of  study- 
ing the  processes  by  which  she  constructs  bodies  and  gives 
them  their  appearance.  Living  in  the  mind,  the  observations 
of  the  scientist  become  the  habits  of  the  artist.  The  painter 
can  then  project  on  the  canvas  whatever  images  he  pleases. 
Does  this  mean  that  he  will  lose  himself  in  fancy,  in  vain 
fictions  I  No,  for  the  forms  he  imagines  are  always  composed 
of  real  elements,  combined  according  to  necessary  laws.  The 
painter  is  more  than  the  disciple  of  Nature ;  his  genius  is  Nature 
herself  continuing  her  work  through  the  human  mind. 

OTHER  ARTICLES 

There  is  a  slight  pathetic  sketch  by  Ouida — whether  a 
translation  from  the  English,  or  an  original  contribution 
in  French,  there  is  nothing  to  show — of  an  Italian 
peasant  woman  walking  twenty  miles  to  meet  her  son, 
whose  regiment  is  passing,  and  finding  him  dead — worn 
out  by  a  forced  march  on  a  hot  day.  Under  the  title  of 
"  The  Testament  of  Silvanus,"  the  Vicomte  de  Vogue  has 
endeavoured  to  trace,  in  fragments  of  an  imaginary 
autobiography,  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  a  mind 
trained  in  the  Greek  philosophy  of  the  first  century.  It  is 
a  delicate  introspective  piece  of  work,  not  well  adapted 
for  summary  or  quotation.  M.  F.  Musany's  article  on 
horse  breeding  in  France,  and  M.  E.  Marin  la  Misler  s 
on  the  Australian  colonies,  are  noticed  more  fully  else- 
where. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  two  numbers  of  the  Nouvelle  for  May  are  not  of 
any  special  interest.  No  less  than  four  articles  deal  with 
the  relations  between  France  and  Russia,  viz. — two  by 
a  writer  who  styles  himself  "  The  Diplomate,"  entitled 
"  Russia  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay  " ;  one  on  "  The  Mistakes 
of  the  Past,"  by  Jean  de  AUabine  (described  as  a  Russian 
with  grievances  against  Russian  diplomacy),  and  one 
which  is  rather  curious,  by  M.  Francois  de  Many,  headed 
"  Un  Pende  Politique  m^tropolitaine  u  propos  de  politique 
coloniale." 

THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

M.  de  Mahy  accuses  the  French  Protestants  of  co- 
operating with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  undermining  Russian  influence,  and  drawing  France 
nolentim  volentim  into  the  orbit  of  the  "  two  great  Liberal 
Teutonic  powers ! n  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe,  none 
of  the  active  evangelistic  or  philanthropic  work  carried 
on  by  French  Protestantism  could  subsist  for  any  time 
without  foreign—and  more  especially  English— help ;  but 
in  this  "  international  methodism,''  as  he  calls  it,  M.  de 
Mahy  sees  a  grave  danger  to  France.  "  If  I  were  in  a 
position  to  give  them  (the  '  Methodist  leaders ')  a  piece 


of  advice,"  he  says,  "  I  would  say  to  them,  with  Joads 
'  Rompez,  rompez  tout  pacte  aveo  Timpie'te  t ' 

"  The  impiety  would  in  this  case  be  the  persistence  hx 
a  policy  which  leaves  the  French  coast  insufficiently^ 
defended. 

"It  would  be  in  not  leaving  the  nation  full,  entire,  and 
absolute  liberty  to  choose  its  own  alliances. 

M  In  continuing  to  favour  English  colonial  expansion 
and  fetter  our  own. 

^  "  In  not  treating  fully,  absolutely,  and  unmistakably  the 
ties  and  traditions,  practices  and  customs,  which  connect 
our  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  with  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

"In  attending  meetings,  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  in 
order  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  Anglo-Hova  agents- 
against  France,  with  regard  to  Madagascar ;  in  joining 
international  committees  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere,  in  order 
to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  German  agents  against  a- 
friendly  Power."  (This  appears  to  refer  to  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces!)  "The  unpardonable  iniquity  lies  in  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  these  Germans  against  any 
person  or  nation,  and  of  these  Hovas  against  France." 

This  is  strong  language,  and  may,  perhaps,  best  be* 
passed  without  comment.  M.  Funck-Brentano's  articler 
"  La  Ville  du  Meuble,"  deals  with  that  particular  aspect- 
of  the  labour  question  presented  by  the  cabinet-makers- 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  is  instructive,  if  not 
readable.  More  interesting  are  M.  Edouard  Shure's- 
paper  on  "The  Popular  Poetry  of  Brittany,"  and 
M.  Maurice  Fleury's  on  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Salpetriere' 
— though  the  latter  contains  nothing  particularly  new  in 
its  description  of  the  phenomena  of  nervous  hallucination 
and  hypnotic  suggestion. 

HYPNOTIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

M.  rleury  strongly  objects  to  the  lectures  at  the 
Salpetriere  being  thrown  open  to  the  public;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  assures  the  numerous  persons 
who  have  asked  for  admission  that  they  would  prob- 
ably be  disappointed,  if  they  expected  anything 
sensational.  The  experiments  by  which  most  is  learnt 
produce  results  of  a  comparatively  simple  nature. 
Besides,  the  proceeding  is  open  to  two  objections  :  first, 
the  moral  wrong  of  taking  advantage  of  the  position  of 
poor  patients,  in  order  to  make  an  exhibition  of  them 
which  can  benefit  no  one ;  and  secondly,  that  the  spectacle 
of  hysteria  is  by  no  means  an  innocuous  one.  By  this 
M.  Fleury  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  impropriety — 
the  word  has  quite  lost  the  signification  vulgarly  attached 
to  it — but  all  nervous  phenomena  are  contagious,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  including  some  of  the  spectators 
among  their  patients  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  most 
doctors  from  opening  their  lectures. 

OTHER  ABTICLES. 

M.  Henri  Chantaurin  gives  the  first  instalment  of  his 
notes  on  the  "  Salon  of  the  Chanips-Elysees,"  and  M.  Fritz 
Zepelin,  whose  paper  on  Danish  literature  we  noticed 
last  month,  contributes  an  article  on  the  Golden  Wedding 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark.  It  contains  rather 
an  interesting  statement  of  the  little  State's  position  in 
European  politics,  and  leads  up  to  the  inevitable  moral  of 
the  Hercules'  choice  between  the  Russian  and  the  German 
alliances.  The  former,  of  course,  includes  France — always 
Denmark's  friend,  which  Germany  has  never  been,  and 
never  can  be. 

M.  J.  Aymi  reviews,  in  a  careful  study,  the  pessimist 
novels  ("  Antona  de  la  Caserni,"  "  Le  Nomini  Perraux," 
"  L'Oyium,"  etc.)  of  M.  Paul  Bonnetain. 
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How  to  Learn  a  Language  in  Six  Months. 
In  reference  to  the  article  on  the  learning  of  languages 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  I  am  requested  by  the 
manager  of  the  Berlitz  school  for  teaching  languages, 
in  Chancery  Lane,  to  state  that  Herr  Berlitz  preceded 
M.  Gouin  by  two  years  in  applying  the  natural  method, 
as  he  began  to  teach  in  1878.  Mr.  J.  Howard  Swan,  to 
whom  I  communicated  this  statement,  writes  as 
follows : — 

1.  M.  Gouin  first  published  a  pamphlet  on  his  system 
in  1875*  at  Geneva ;  this  disposes  of  priority  claim.  2.  I 
have  read  the  Berlitz  books.  They  are  not  much  more  than 
44  Ollendorf  and  oral  teaching  n ;  they  are  better,  but  in  their 
examples  they  employ  arbitrary,  absurd,  and  illogical  state- 
ments. Wc  give  nothing  that  is  not  logical  and  true.  3. 
He  deals  constantly  with  the  substantive.  This,  as  Gouin  says, 
is  death  to  a  "  system."  For  a  system  or  method  you  must 
have  order,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  "  verb."  4. 
The  Gouin  system  is,  or  can  be,  carried  into  all  departments, 
and  goes  into  science,  literature,  and  history  as  part  of  the 
system.  5.  It  is  applied  to  classics  equally  well.  6.  The 
development  occurs  with  almost  mathematical  regularity. 
7.  All  the  words  in  the  dictionary  are  included  in  the  full 
-system.  8.  There  is  an  entirely  novel  grammar,  and  so  forth. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Yates,  of  the  Birmingham  L;nguistic 
Reform  Association,  also  writes  to  claim  that  Mr.  Rodger, 
who  founded  no  fewer  than  ninety-two  associations  for 
-the  oral  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  anticipated  M. 
-Gouin  in  his  discovery.  Two  articles  kindly  sent  me  on 
this  subject  by  Prof.  Blackie  and  Mr.  Walter  Wren  are 
<held  over  owing  to  pressure  on  space 

Out  of  Darkest  England 
The  following  letter  has  been  issued  on  behalf  of  the 
*"  Darkest  England  "  Social  Scheme : — 

London,  May,  1892. 
From  personal  witness,  or  credible  report,  of  what  General 
Booth  has  done  with  the  funds  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
Social  Scheme  which  he  laid  before  the  country  eighteen 
months  ago,  we  think  that  it  would  be  a  serious  evil  if  the 
.great  task  which  he  has  undertaken  should  be  crippled  by 
lack  of  help  during  the  next  few  years.  We  therefore  venture 
to  recommend  his  work  to  the  generous  support  of  all  who 
feel  the  necessity  for  some  serious  and  concentrated  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  needs  of  the  most  wretched  and  destitute, 
who  have  so  long  been  the  despair  alike  of  our  legislation 
and  our  philanthropy 

Aberdeen  F.  W.  Farrab,  D.D. 

Comptom  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 

Pysabt  Tom  Mann 

Hbnry  H.  Fowler,  M.P.       Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 

H.  Labouchere,  M.P.  Francis  Peek 

Samuel  Smith,  M.P.  Isabel  Somerset 

Percy  William  Bunting     W.  T.  Stead 

Josephine  Butler  Arnold  White 

J.  Clifford,  M.A.,  D.D.        Alexander  Whyte,  D.D. 

Basil  Wilbbrforcb. 
Subscriptions  should  be  paid  to  the  account  of  William 
Booth,  Social  Account,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  Law 
Courts  Branch,  or  sent  to  him  at  101,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  E.O.  All  amounts  will  be  duly  acknow- 
ledged. —  

Some  Parliamentary  Peculiarities. 
"  The  Stranger  in  the  House,"  in  Macmillaris  Magazine 
ior  June,  gives  the  following  details  concerning  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  well-known  Parliamentary  men : — 

Mr.  Matthews  has  a  curious  way  of  holding  up  two  fingers 
when  he  is  addressing  the  House,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Catholic  prelate  blessing  the  congregation.  Perhaps  he  is 
not  aware  of  that :  many  persons  are  quite  unconscious  of 
•their  mannerisms.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example,  probably 
does  not  know  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  scratching  the  top  of 


his  head  with  his  thumb-nail.  There  is  a  well-known  mem- 
ber who  takes  himself  into  custody  by  a  firm  grip  on  his 
collar  whenever  he  rises  to  speak;  and  another  finds  relief 
from  his  nervousness  by  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  his 
waistcoat.  A  third  will  begin  a  speech  at  one  end  of  a  bench 
and  finish  it  at  the  other  end,  not  having  the  slightest  idea 
that  he  has  moved  an  inch.  The  British  "  er,  er,"  pronounced 
in  a  sonorous  tone  by  way  of  filling  up  gaps,  is  heard  in  its 
greatest  perfection  from  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Until  he  gets 
well  started  and  warmed  up,  his  speech  consists  mainly  of 
"  er,  er."  Mr.  John  Morley  has  a  trick  of  doubling  himself 
nearly  in  two,  and  then  starting  back  as  if  a  spring  were 
suddenly  touched.  Mr.  Balfour  anchors  himself  fast  to  the 
box  on  the  table. 


Mr.  Walter  Crane  on  the  Modern  Age. 

In  the  Cosmopolitan  for  J une,  Mr.  Walter  Crane  makes 
his  wail  over  the  mischief  which  modern  life  is  doing  to 
the  artistic  sense  : — 

Commercialism,  he  says,  is  here  joined  hand  to  hand  with 
utilitarianism,  and  the  two  giants  have  the  world  in  an  iron 
clutch.  Their  shield  is  monopoly ;  their  sword  is  competi- 
tion ;  their  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  boomer.  What  chance 
has  the  still  small  voice  of  art  to  be  heard  ? 

My  conclusions  are  that  (1)  the  restless  and  discordant 
aspects  of  much  modern  life,  the  result  of  certain  economic 
conditions,  are  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  a  fine 
artistic  sense  ;  that  (2)  while  admitting  that  modern  life  is 
not  without  certain  pictorial  aspects,  the  exclusive  study  of 
pictorial  aspects  tends  to  produce  indifference  to  the  higher 
monumental  and  decorative  kinds  of  design ;  and  (3)  that 
the  economic  conditions  aforesaid  discourage  artistic  sin- 
cerity and  tend  to  reduce  artistic  production  to  the  level  of 
all  other  marketable  commodities  produced  for  profit  rather 
than  for  use  and  enjoyment. 


Mrs.  Burnett's  Boys'  Club. 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  in  Scribiier  for  J  une,  in  which  she  describes  in 
her  bright  fashion  44  The  Drury  Lane  Boys*  Club :  What 
it  Grew  from,  What  it  Is,  and  What  we  Hope  it  Will 
Be."  The  club  was  begun  by  four  boys,  who  suggested 
that  their  mother  should  sell  her  mangle  and  place  the 
cellar  at  their  disposal  for  a  club-room .  The  mother  agreed, 
and  the  mangle  was  sold  for  fifteen  shillings.  The  boys 
drew  up  rules  for  their  little  club,  one  of  which  was  that  no 
bad  language  was  to  be  used.  From  that  cellar  club  the 
institution  grew  until  Mrs.  Burnett  took  it  in  hand.  Then 
they  got  a  building  at  30,  Kemble  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
which  was  fitted  up  as  a  boys'  club.  Mrs.  Burnett  is  de- 
lighted with  Shoolbred's  linoleum,  and  praises  the  glacier 
window  decoration  with  which  she  has  covered  the  win- 
dows of  the  library  club-room.  The  room  used  as  the 
library  was  the  gift  of  her  son,  whose  life,  although  short, 
has  left  touching  memories  behind  it  The  whole  paper 
is  full  of  human  interest,  and  a  cheery  spirit  of  confi- 
dence and  hope. 

Women  Bicyclists. 
Mr.  Thomas  Stevens,  in  Lippincott  has  an  article  o& 
the  4 4  Bicycling  Girl,"  in  which  he  says  that  the  bicycling 
girl,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  winged  cherub  yet  per- 
mitted in  this  earth,  is  the  most  fascinating  result 
of  the  new  pastime.  The  homoeopathic  physicians 
of  Chicago  unanimously  declare  that  bicycle  riding 
is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  healthy  forms  of 
exercise  that  women  can  indulge  in.  An  old  lady  of 
60  trundles  her  bicycle  regularly  through  the  streets  of 
Cincinnati.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
woman  to  learn  to  ride  the  ladies'  safety,  and  all  teachenr 
agree  that  women  learn  quicker  than  men. 
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OUR  AUSTRALIAN  EDITION  AND  ITS  COYER. 


THE  RESULT  OF  THE  COMPETITION  FOR  DESIGN. 


From  Mr.  P.  O.  Home,  Streatham  Common. 


gNE  hundred  and 
fifty  designs 
were  sent  in  response 
to  our  appeal  for  de- 
signs for  the  cover 
for  the  Australian 
edition  of  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews. 
The  conditions  of  the 
competition  were : — 

A  prize  of  £10  10s. 
for  the  best  design 
suitable  for  the  cover 
of  the  Australian 
Review  of  Keviews. 
The  design  mast  con- 
tain the  title  and  some 
design  emblematic  of 
Australia  and  the  place 
of  the  magazine  in 
the  English-speaking 
world.  It  is  optional 
whether  any  or  all  of 
the  contents  are  to  be 
shown  on  the  cover. 
All  designs  to  be  sent  in  before  May  15th,  marked  with  name 
and  address  of  sender. 

The  designs  sent  in  were  of  very  varying  degrees  of 
merit,  some  being  very  elaborately  finished,  and  others 
being  very  little  better  than  mere  outline  sketches  of 
designs  which  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
designers,  but  which  have  never  got  themselves 
adequately  translated  into  visible  shape  in  black  and 
white.  The  designs  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  one  reached  us  from  as  far  away  as  Winnipeg.  After 
examination,  it  was  decided  to  award  the  prize  to  the 
following  competitors  : — 

1st  Prise,  £5  5s.,  Mr.  W.  B.  PRATT,  20,  Newgate  St.,  E.C. 

/Mr.  H.  SOMERFIELD,  2,  Myddelton 
2nd  Prize,  £2  2s., J      Sq.,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 

each,  iMr.  E.  GUERNSEY.  67,  Eland  Road 
I      Lavender  Hill,  8.W. 
3rd  Prise,  £1  Is.,   Mr.  LEON  V.   SOLON,   Stoke  Villa, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

The  reason  why  the  award  was  divided  into  four  was 
because  the  design  ultimately  adopted  was  made  up  from 
the  first  with  suggestions  from  those  bracketed  second. 
In  justice  to  the  competitors,  the  original  designs  as  sent 
in  are  printed  here  in  reduced  facsimile,  the  first  on  the 
adjoining  page  being  the  cover  of  the  Australian  edition  as 
ultimately  adopted.  Mr.  Solon  was  awarded  a  recogni- 
tion on  account  of  the  originality  of  his  design.  For  the 
most  part  the  designs  were  somewhat  conventional, 
although  two  ideas  were  common  to  most,  the  central 
conception  of  the  world  naturally  figuring  prominently  in 
most  of  the  designs,  and  most  of  the  artists  supplying 
the  Australian  colouring  by  bringing  in  the  eternal  kan- 
garoo. We  have  kangaroos  of  every  kind  and  in  every 
variety  of  attitudes.  I  reproduce  the  best  kangaroo — in 
fact,  the  only  kangaroo  that  has  got  a  tail  worthy  of  the 
important  part  which  the  kangaroo  plays  in  Australian 


heraldry.  Our  artists,  as  a  whole,  were  very  weak  in  their 
kangaroos'  tails,  and  even  in  the  selected  design  the  un- 
fortunate marsupial  seems  shaky  on  its  hind  legs.  The 
artist  excused  himself,  however,  on  the  ground  that 
the  shape  of  the  heraldic  shield  rendtrid  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  give  the  noble  dimensions  to  the  tail 
which  should  properly  belong  to  it.  We  have  kangaroos 
hopping,  kangaroos  standing  up  in  admiration  of  the 
event  of  the  new  production,  and  one  literary  kangaroo 
is  diligently  perusing  the  Review  of  Reviews  ;  in  fact,, 
we  had  such  a  variety  of  these  animals  that  we  felt  about 
them  as  the  Australian  squatter  does  about  the  eternal 
rabbit,  and  in  the  selected  design  it  will  be  seen  that  this- 
distinctive  animal  is  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions. 
The  idea  of  Mr.  Leon  Solon,  that  of  a  female  figure  who* 
is  distilling  the  Australian  Review  of  Reviews  from  a 
crucible  into  which  she  is  carefully  putting  all  the  other 
periodicals  of  the  world,  is  ingenious  and  well  executed. 

The  design  which  was  ultimately  adopted  had  Mr. 
Pratt's  as  its  basis,  but  is  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  the  lovers'  knot  of  Mr.  Guernsey  and  the  alteration 
of  the  central  globe  more  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Somerfield's  design.  Mr.  Pratt,  to  whom  has  been, 
awarded  the  first  prize,  kindly  undertook  to  make  the 
requisite  alterations,  which  resulted  in  the  cover  as  it 
now  stands.  The  editors  are  represented  as  almost 
turning  their  backs  upon  each  other,  an  event  which  I 
hope  may  never  happen  in  real  life,  but  as  we  are  at  the> 
Antipodes  this  may  be  overlooked. 


E£V.  W.  H.  FITCHETT, 
Australian  Editor. 
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from  Mr.  E.  Guernsey,  67,  Eland  lioai,  fjivender  Hill,  S.  W.  By  Mr.  H.  isomer  field,  2,  Myddeiton  Square,  CUrkenwell,  EC. 

[Second  Prize  Diyidrd.] 
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— —  I  By  Miss  Marion  lieid,  5S,  Denningion  Park,  W.  HampsUad. 

By  L4on  V.  Sol**,  Stoke  Villa,  Stoke-on-Trent,  (thibd  piizi.) 


Some  Notable  Articles. 
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SOME  NOTABLE  ARTICLES. 

Great  Thoughts  this  month  is  a  very  varied  and 
entertaining  number.  The  aeries  of  articles  "  Why  I  am 
What  I  am"  are  continued  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wood, 
D.D.,  as  a  Primitive  Methodist,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Browne,  as  a  Bible  Christian.  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt 
contributes  interviews  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  M.A.,  and  the  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine,  and 
the  number  also  contains  articles  on  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Luke,  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy,  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Whittier.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson's  entertaining 
"  Florentine  Days "  are  continued,  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Patterson's  story  "  The  Will  of  God  "  draws  to  a  close. 


In  the  Sydney  Quarterly  for  March  the  interesting 
leaves  from  A.  G.  Hamilton's  note-book  are  continued. 
Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  he  has  ascertained  by  actual  ex- 
periment that  a  flying  beetle  of  the  cockchafer  family, 
when  put  under  a  glass  dish,  on  a  table  cloth,  which 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half,  was  able  to  push  it  about 
for  several  inches  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  moved  for  a  length 
of  six  times  his  body  a  dish  1,750  times  his  own  weight. 
If  a  man  who  weighed  twelve  stones  were  proportionately 
as  strong  as  the  beetle,  he  would  be  able  to  push  along 
level  ground  a  weight  equal  to  131  tons. 


The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  reviewing  the  result  of  the 
higher  criticism  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Review  of  the  Churches,  says  that  the  panic 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  critical  theories  is  very 
unreasonable.  He  says  so  long  as  we  start  from  our 
theories  of  what  the  Bible  ought  to  be  instead  of  humbly 
trying  to  find  out  what  it  is  we  will  increase  our  doubts 
and  difficulties  and  give  much  room  for  our  unbelief. 


Eatherine  Tynan,  in  the  Catholic  World,  has  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  paper  entitled  44  Personal  Recollections  of 
Cardinal  Manning."  She  says,  "his  heart  was  as  wide  as 
the  heart  of  the  Church,  so  often  misunderstood  by  those 
of  her  own  community,"  including,  it  is  to  be  feared,  his 
own  successor.  She  says  the  world  is  very  lonely  to  one 
who  saw  him  but  seldom  ;  what  his  loss  is  to  those  to 
whom  he  was  father,  friend,  comforter  and  guide,  God 
only  knows. 


There  is  a  short  but  interesting  article  upon  American 
glaciers  in  the  Calif omian  Magazine  for  May.  Its  author, 
Mr.  Charles  Ames,  describes  the  Muir  Glacier.  The 
Muir  Glacier,  which  is  forty  miles  long  and  twenty-five 
miles  broad,  is  only  three  miles  wide  when  it  enters  the 
sea.  It  is  a  thousand  feet  in  height  from  the  bottom, 
and  in  some  places  500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  moves 
at  the  rate  of  forty  to  sixty  feet  a  day,  but  it  is  receding 
faster  than  it  advances,  and  ere  long  will  dry  up.  It 
contains  1,000  square  miles  of  ice. 


According  to  the  Missionary  Review,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  brew  more  beer  every  year  than  the  German 
Empire,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Austria- 
Hungary  ihe  beer  production  of  the  world  is  estimated 
at  ever  50,000  million  gallons  per  annum.  In  1891  Great 
Britain  produced  1,500  million  gallons.  Great  Britain 
spends  on  an  average  twenty  shillings  for  drink  for  every 
hall-crcwn  it  gives  to  religion .  Ireland,  in  1890,  spent 
about  eleven  million  sterling  on  drink ;  its  total  rental 
did  not  come  to  more  than  nine  million  sterling. 


There  is  an  article  in  the  Annals  of  American  History 
upon  the  wot  king  of  the  Australian  ballot  in  Amerioa  by 
a  writer  who  is  immensely  delighted  with  the  change  for 
the  better  which  the  ballot  has  introduced,  and  he  pro- 
poses to  press  on  the  work  of  reform  by  introducing 
something  analogous  to  the  English  Corrupt  Practices 
Act. 


There  are  two  pleasant  natural  history  papers  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  one  by  Agnes  Repplier  upon 
her  cat  Aggripina,  and  the  other  upon  the  Witching  Wren> 
by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 


Writing  on  French  Girls'  Schools  in  Macmillan  for 
June,  Mrs.  Sandford  says : — 

yIhe  chief  point,  indeed,  in  which  the  French  system  of 
elementary  education  struck  me  as  distinctly  superior  to 
our  own  is  that  it  is  so  much  better  in  touch  with  the 
parents. 


An  interesting  account  of  St.  Louis,  the  carnival 
city  of  America,  appears  in  Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly  for  June.  An  Autumnal  Festivities  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  raising  a 
million  dollars  to  be  spread  over  three  years'  festivities, 
and  for  the  general  aid  and  advancement  of  the  town. 
Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed, and  it  is  expected  that  250,000  visitors  will  visit 
St.  Louis  during  the  six  weeks  which  will  be  given  up  for 
the  enjoyment. 


There  is  a  very  appreciative  article  upon  Prof.  Drum- 
mond  in  the  Homilecic  Review.  It  is  written  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Sutherland,  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
and  is  entitled,  "  A  Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
He  says  Prof.  Drummond  is  a  unique  figure  in  religious 
circles,  one  of  the  most  daring  thinkers  and  brilliant 
preachers  of  the  day. 


There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  upon  "  Village  life  in  Old  England,"  by  Mr. 
Reuben  G.  Thwaites.  Mr.  Thwaites  does  not  mistake  the 
English  village  for  Paradise  or  Utopia,  but  he  describes  it 
with  loving  sympathy : — 

Though  we  could  easily  suggest  reforms,  sadly  needful, 
what  American  would  wish  at  heart  to  have  the  England  we 
love  so  well  Americanised  ?  Seeing  how  deep-rooted  are  the 
customs  of  the  English,  how  tenacious  they  are  of  their 
opinions,  how  prejudiced  against  fresh  ideas,  one  is  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  rural  England  will  ever  be  Old  Eng- 
land, the  dream  of  the  poets  and  the  despair  of  reformers. 


There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  German  Protes- 
tant Social  Congress  which  has  recently  Ijeld  its  annual 
meeting  in  Berlin  in  The  Review  of  the  Churches,  with 
portraits  of  Professor  Adolph  Wagner,  and  Court  Chap- 
kin  Stocker,  the  President  of  the  Congress. 


The  Esquiline  for  May  contains  a  translation  of  the 
letters  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  Madame  Recamier  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  ambassador  at 
Rome. 


Mozart  and  his  " divine  music"  are  dealt  with  from 
the  occult  point  of  view  by  Herr  A.  Fitger  in  the  Sphi?ix 
for  May.  Mozart,  he  says,  had  only  to  touch  the  strings 
to  take  us  up  to  spheres  which  could  not  be  moved  by 
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earthly  passions,  where  pain  is  softened  to  a  simple 
adacio  and  joy  does  not  go  beyond  the  rhythm  of  a 
scherzo,  and  in  which  the  blessedness  of  a  divine  peace 
is  poured  out  upon  us. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  on  "Contemporary  German 
Novelists"  in  Blackwood  for  June.  The  writer  gives  an 
account  of  novels  by  Sudermann,  Max  Nordau,  and  Emil 
Franzos.  Another  out-of-the-way  paper  gives  an  account 
of  the  insurrection  in  Mongolia  and  the  ruthless  manner 
in  which  it  was  suppressed. 


In  the  Month,  the  late  Earl  of  Denbigh  describes  how 
his  wife  was  cured  of  sciatica  of  the  worst  kind  by  a 
peasant  near  Fohgno,  whose  family  possessed  a 
miraculous  power  of  curing  such  diseases  received 
direct  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  family  was 
named  Cancelli.  They  had  entertained  the  Apostles  one 
stormy  night,  and  as  a  recompense  received  the  power, 
by  invocation  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  of  curing  all 
rheumatic  diseases  to  the  end  of  time.  The  power  was 
->nly  granted  to  male  descendants  in  a "  direct  line, 
residents  in  that  place.  Lord  Denbigh  knew  another 
case,  within  the  last  three  years,  of  an  instantaneous  cure 
being  wrought  by  the  same  means. 


In  the  Journal  of  Education  there  is  a  vigorous  re- 
joinder by  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne's  attempt  to 
answer  the  attack  upon  girls'  high  schools. 


In  the  United  Service  Magazine  Mr.  George  Flerning, 
C.B.,  has  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  "  Shoeing  of 
Army  Horses,  Ancient  and  Modern."  A  complete  revolu- 
tion has  been  brought  about  since  Tel-el-Kebir  was  fought 
in  the  shoeing  of  army  horses.  Instead  of  carrying  a 
great  lumbering  field  forge  weighing  twenty-one  pounds 
in  order  to  make  articles  weighing  five  pounds,  the  United 
Horse  Shoe  and  Nail  Company  furnishes  machine-made 
horse  shoes  and  nails,  which  enable  one  man  to  keep  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  thoroughly  shod  all  the  year 
round;  whereas,  in  the  old  system,  three  men  were 
needed  to  shoe  forty  horses. 

Literary  Opinion  devotes  its  first  article  to  an  eulogistic 
notice  of  Mr.  Froude,  and  begins  a  series  of  papers  by  Mr. 
H.  D.  Lowry,  on  "  Some  Aspects  of  the  NoveL"  It  deals 
with  the  supernatural  in  fiction.  Mr.  Lowry  holds  that 
as  it  is  the  general  belief  at  bottom  that  the  supernatural 
does  happen,  therefore,  for  the  novelist,  it  does,  and 
sometimes  must. 


One  of  thoae  papers  which  are  very  pleasant  light 
reading  is  General  Middleton's  paper  in  the  United  Ser- 
vice Magazine,  entitled  "An  Old  Soldier's  Pets"  They 
were  as  follows : — A  Capuchin  monkey,  a  young  kangaroo, 
a,  magpie,  which  saved  itself  on  one  occasion  from  being 
worried  by  a  dog  by  whistling  the  first  three  or  four  b*»rs 
of  "  Nix  my  Dolly,  pals ; "  a  "  nilgai,"  which  he  tried  to 
ride,  and  which  nearly  killed  him ;  a  couple  of  mongooses, 
two  young  tigers,  a  couple  of  monkeys,  an  otter,  and  a 
email  black  bear.  Most  of  these  animals  came  to  a 
violent  end. 


•«  Queen  Victoria  at  Home,"  by  M.  Ernest  Tissot, 
gives  a  picture  of  the  Queen's  home  life  from  her 
•"  Diaries,  etc. 


of  Reviews. 


The  Flying  Machine  of  the  Future. 
Mr.  Hiram  Maxim,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  June, 
explains  how  he  hopes  to  be  able  tc  fly.  He  thinks  he 
could  construct  a  successful  flying  machine  if  he  had 
£20,000  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  two  years  he  would 
be  ready  to  start.  He  explains  all  about  how  he  proposes 
to  construct  the  "  aeroplane,"  which  he  would  work  by 
steam : — 

A  well-made  small  engine  and  boiler  need  not  consume 
more  than  two  pounds  of  petroleum  per  horse-power  per 
hour.  For  a  five  hours'  run  the  motor,  fuel  and  water  need 
not  weigh  more  than  twenty-five  pounds,  and  the  distance 
travelled  over  would  be  about  250  miles. 
He  would  prefer  to  construct  his  machine  of  strong  steel 
tubes,  as  steel  is  considerably  stronger,  weight  for  weight, 
than  aluminium.  He  would  drive  it  by  two  screws,  very 
light  and  strong,  of  large  diameter.  The  surface  of  the 
aeroplane  would  be  covered  with  closely  woven  and  light 
silk. 


A  Continuous  Railway. 

The  London  County  Council,  which  is  at  present  per- 
plexing itself  concerning  the  difficulties  of  underground 
railways,  will  do  well  to  read  the  article  on  u  Rapid 
Transit  in  Cities, "  which  appears  in  Scribner  for  June. 
Among  the  inventions  which  have  been  invented  by 
Americans  for  getting  the  overcrowded  city  workers  into 
suburban  residences  the  most  novel  is  4 'the  Multiple 
Speed  Railway,"  which  has  been  invented  in  Chicago  : — 

One  enemy  of  railroads  is  friction,  and  another  momentum, 
or  that  stored-up  energy  which  makes  trains  unwilling 
either  to  stop  or  start.  If  they  could  be  kept  always 
moving  and  without  stops,  the  motive  power  would  be  much 
less  than  now. 

It  has  been  supposed  (except  by  horse-car  conductors)  that 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  a  car  to  let  pasengers  get  on  and 
off,  but  this  plan  does  away  with  all  that. 

Imagine  a  continuous  line  of  platforms  on  wheels  moved 
by  electric  motors  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  at 
which  speed  persons  can  step  on  a  moving  platform  from  a 
station.  Alongside  of  this  is  another  line  of  platforms 
moving  six  miles  an  hour.  We  step  upon  this.  Beyond  this 
are  the  cars,  moving  nine  miles  an  hour,  into  which  we  step 
and  take  our  seats.  There  being  a  continuous  line  of  cars 
the  whole  length  of  the  road,  the  carrying  capacity  of  this 
system  is  enormous,  being  at  least  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  cars. 

It  is  stated  that  this  system  will  be  used  to  carry  passengers 
about  the  World's  Fair  grounds. 


Fashions  of  To-day. 
Last  year  Messrs.  Hatchette  published  a  high-class 
weekly  illustrated  paper,  known  in  Paris  under  the  title 
of  La  Mode  Pratique.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  have 
undertaken  to  bring  out  an  English  edition  of  this 
fashion  journal.  The  first  two  numbers  are  now  before 
us.  Each  of  the  numbers  contains  four  of  the  large 
coioured  photos  published  weekly  in  La  Mode  Pratique, 
which  are  executed  by  an  entirely  new  process.  They  are 
very  pretty  pictures.  All  the  illustrations  are  photo- 
graphs from  living  models,  and  if  the  magazine  has  no 
other  reason  for  support,  it  would  deserve  it  because  it 
wages  war  against  the  fashionable  wasp  waist,  to  which 
the  health  of  so  many  women  is  annually  sacrificed.  The 
managers  of  the  English  edition,  which  has  Miss  Vevs> 
Karsland  as  its  London  editor,  are  prepared  to  receive 
orders  for  dresses  or  other  articles  illustrated  in  Fashions 
qf  To-day which  will  be  carefully  attended  to  in  Paris. 
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THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Shakespeare  — In  our 
notice  of  this  splendid  work  last  month  we  inadvertently 
quoted  the  mode  of  publication  and  the  published  price 
wrongly.  The  English  Edition  of  it  is  copyright  in  this 
country,  and  is  solely  and  wholly  published  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Company,  Limited.  It  is  not 
issued  by  them  in  parts  at  all,  but  only  in  sections  at 
£2  12  j.  6d.  each  ;  and  of  these  five  will  complete  the 
work.  These  sections  are  issued  in  very  handsome  cloth- 
bound  portfolios.  It  is  quite  distinct  and  apart  from  the 
American  edition,  which,  of  course,  cannot  legitimately 
be  imported  into  this  country. 

ART. 

Blackburn,  Henry.  Academy  Notes  and  New  Gallery  Notes. 
(Chattoand  Windos.)  8vo.   Paper.   It.  each. 

Mr.  Black  barn  triumphs  over  all  hit  competitors  by  reason  of  the 
superior  advantages  which  the  more  convenient  size  of  his  handbooks 
Klves  to  him.  "Academy  Notes"  describes  only  a  selection  of  the 
more  important  and  meritorious  pictures,  giving  reproductions  of  a 
large  number,  but  "  New  Gallery  Notes"  does  away  altogether  with 
the  Deed  of  an  official  catalogue,  each  picture  being  descriied,  and,  as 
before,  many  being  reproduced.  The  printing  is  good. 

Cynicus,  the  Satires  of.  (Cjnicus Publishing  Go.,  19,  Drury  Lane.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Cf  the  merits  of  Cynicus's  rough  and  forcible  cartoons  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak,  and  specimens  of  his  work  have  appeared  in 
our  caricature  psgee.  The  present  volume  is  a  reduced,  unco  loured 
reprint  of  his  first  book.  All  cur  t octal  sores  are  here  attended  to, 
and  Cynious  has  a  lively  lash. 

Picbbot.  Gsorgks,  and  Charlvs  Chiphcz.  History  of  Art  in 
Phrygia,  Lydia,  Carta  and  Lycia,  and  History  or  Art  in  Persia. 
(Chapman  and  Hall). 

These  volumes  are  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  and  carefully  trans- 
lated. The  greater  pare  of  the  first  of  the  two  before  us  is  occupied 
with  the  history  of  arc  in  Phrygla.  Their  skill  was  expended  chiefly 
upon  their  funereal  and  religious  architecture :  it  is,  therefore,  to  their 
rock-hewn  tombs  and  saoxed  places  tbatwe  look  for  wbat  is  most 
oharacteristio.  Some  very  good  reading  may  be  found  in  the  book 
apart  from  questions  of  art,  such,  for  example,  as  the  chapter  on  the 
Lycian  customs  about  woman's  rule,  or  the  very  interesting  accounts 
of  an  early— perhaps  the  earliest  coinage— 700  years  before  Christ. 
The  companion  volume  i«  devoted  to  the  Persians.  M.  Chipiez  gives 
beautiful  "restorations"  of  the  palsoe  of  Darius  and  the  hail  of 
Xeres,  and  the  frieze  in  Susa.  Phrygian  art  was  important  for  its 
originality,  Persian  is  interesting  from  its  complexity  Persia  con- 
tinued to  flourish  for  over  twelve  centuries,  during  which  her  art 
touched  nothing  it  did  not  adorn ;  and  the  beautiful  drawings,  some 
of  them  most  delicately  coloured,  with  which  this  volume  presents 
us,  are  like  a  dream  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Persian  art  is  not  pre- 
served for  us  by  funereal  or  religious  architecture,  its  artist  and  archi- 
tect found  their  chief  field  in  building  royal  palaces.  The  translation 
is  not  only  done  out  of  French  but  into  English,  which  is  a  rare  treat. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Cotton,  J.  S.,  M.A.  Mountstuart  Elphlnstone.  (Oxford:  The 
Clarendon  Press.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.217.  'M.  6d.  With  map. 
Blphlnstone  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Bast 
India  Company.  Arriving  in  India  in  1796.  he  was  given  a  position  of 
great  responsibility,  and  rendered  great  service  in  crushing  the  power 
of  the  Miratba*  chiefs,  Sindla  and  Holkhar.  The  series  to  which  this 
belongs—" Rulers  of  India"— has  had  no  tetter  or  more  interesting 
volume. 

Eminent  Persons :  Biographies  Reprinted  from  the  "  Times  " 
1880-1889.  (Th«  Times  Office.)  6vo.  Limp  cloth.  Pp.  311. 
Among  the  forty-three  admirable  newspaper  biographies  which  here 
find  a  place  are  Alexander  II.  (of  Russia),  Matthew  Arnold.  Marshal 
Bazaine,  Lord  Beacon*  field,  John  Bright,  Rob  rt  Browning.  Charlts 
Darwin,  Mr  Fawcett,  Mr.  Porste",  Frederick  III.  (of  Germany). 
Gambetta,  President  Garfield,  Garibaldi,  George  Eliot,  General 
Gordon,  Victor  Hugo,  Lord  Sbateabury,  General  Grant,  and  William 
(of  Germany).  Most  of  the  articles  are  models  of  concision,  and  the 
book  will  prove  Invaluable  as  a  work  of  referenoe. 

Hill,  George  Birkbfck,  D.C.L.  (Edit  r.)  Letters  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.)  Two  volumes. 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  423  and  476.  2<*s. 

Dr.  Hill,  whose  exce  l»nt  edition  of  Boswell's  "  Life "  earned  for 
him  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  Interested  in  *i«hte*nth  century  life 
and  literature,  has  txen  able  to  include  in  this  c  11  ction  nearly  a 
hundred  hitherto  unpublished  letters,  besides  others  which  have  only 
appeared  in  magazines  and  newsp%pers.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is 
a  letter  from  Johnson  to  his  wife,  the  only  one  known  to  exist,  and 
which  is  here  printed  in  facsimile;  but  to  those  wbo  know  Dr. 


Johnson  nearly  all  will  prove  interesting,  for,  as  Dr.  Hill  says, he 
displays  in  his  letters  a  playfulness  and  lightness  of  touch  which  will 
surpriie  those  who  know  him  only  by  his  formal  writings."  For 
Dr.  Hill's  share— no  Inconsiderable  one— of  the  volumes  we  have- 
nothing  but  praise.  His  research  and  energy  have  unearthed  many 
Utters  which  would  otherwise  have  disappeared  for  ever,  and  have 
made  clear  many  doubtful  points.  It  might,  ptrhaps,  be  said  that 
he  has  somewhat  overburdened  the  text  with  notes.  Personally  we 
think  not,  for  the  reader  can  always  Ignore  the  notes  If  he  so  desires, 
but  he  would  flod  it  impossible  to  get  certain  information  if  the  note* 
were  not  there  for  possible  reference. 

Jobxstoxb,  Grace.  Leading  Women  of  the  Restoration.  (Dlgby 
and  Long.)  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  ttl.  6s. 

Mits  Johnstone  writes  this  book  with  a  purpose.  She  desires  to  show 
that  amidst  the  almost  universal  corruption  of  the  Court  of  King 
Charles  II.  there  were  women  who  remained  modest,  unselfish  and* 
religious.  The  women  selected  are  L%dles  Russell,  Warwick,  and 
Maynard,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Mrs.  Godolphin.  In  each  case  a 
portrait  is  given. 

Lee,  Sidney.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  (Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.)  Volume  XXX.  Royal  8 vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  4»0.  15s.net. 
With  every  volume  the  wonder  grows  that  so  monumental  a  work  had 
not  been  undertaken  at  the  Government  expense,  that  it  should  have 
been  left  to  private  enterprise.  When  completed  it  will  be  absolutely 
indispensable  to  everyone  Interested  in  our  national  life  and  literature 
—the  whole  scheme  n»s  been  carried  out  with  such  magnificence  and 
completeness  as  to  make  It  the  most  s  upendous  and  praiteworthv 
literary  task  of  the  c+ntury.  The  present  volume  covers  the  ground 
from  Johnes  to  Kenmth.  The  chief  articles  of  importance  are,  Dr. 
Johnson,  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen ;  John  Keats,  bv  Sidney  Colvin ;  Ben 
Jonson,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford ;  Inlgo  Jones ;  tahn  Keble,  by  Canon 
Overton;  Bishop  K«n.  by  the  Rev.  Will  am  Hunt ;  Charles  Keene,  of 
*-unch,  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  ;  and  the  great  histrionic  families  of  the 
Keans  end  the  Kemblts.  by,  with  one  exception,  Mr.  Joseph  Knight. 

Symonds.  John  Addimoton.   The  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

(John  C.  Nimmo.)  8vo.   Cloth,   Pp.  514.  Be.  net. 

Until  Mr.  Addington  Symonds  produced  this  volume  (of  which  this  is  the 
third  and  chn.pt r  edition)  no  accurate  translation  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini's  world-famous  autobiography  was  obtainable.  Cellini,  un- 
scrupulous and  a  murderer  (of  whose  autobiography  Horace  Walpole 
says  :  "  It  is  more  amusing  than  sny  novel  I  know"),  was  born  in 
Florenoe  in  1600.  and  died  in  the  same  city,  after  a  life  of  ext  raordinary 
variety  and  sd venture,  In  1571.  Self-revelation  Is  carried  to  the 
extreme  In  this  volume;  Cellini  evidently  had  no  shame,  and  con- 
sequently his  work  is  Invaluable  to  every  student  of  character  aa 
It  is  to  every  student  of  sixteenth-century  Italy.  Of  Mr.  Symond'a 
translation  it  would  be  Impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  it  Is  a  perfect 
piece  of  literary  workmanship;  while  his  introduction  Is  a  very 
valuable  critical  essay  on  the  man  and  his  time. 

The  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (David  Douglas.  Edinburgh.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  »16.   7s.  6d.   With  index. 

Two  new  editions  of  this  journal  have  been  Issued— one  in  two  volumes, 
the  other,  a  cheaper  edMon,  in  one.  It  is  an  indispensable  supple- 
ment to  Lock  harts  "  Life  of  S«r  Walter  Scott,"  which,  as  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  remarks  in  the  June  MaemilUm,  has  long  held  a  first  place 
among  the  great  biographies  in  the  English  language. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS.  AND  BELLES  LETTRBS. 

Bradshaw,  John.  M.A.,  LL.D.  The  Letters  of  Philip  Dormer 
Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  with  the  Characters.  (Bonnen- 
schein.)  Three  volumes.  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  1,500.   12s.  n*t. 
It  is  surprising  that  these  three  volumes,  which  contain  all  the  matter 
published  bv  Lord  Mabon  in  his  1845-1853  edition,  can  be  produced  at 
so  low  a  price;  but  Messrs.  Sonne nschein  bave  made  a  speciality  of 
standard  reprints,  which  are  ss  a  general  rule  excellent.  Dr.  Brad- 
shaw  has  been  fortunate,  too,  in  being  able  to  Include  a  number  of 
hitherto  unpublished  and  Important  letters  from  and  about  Lord 
Chesterfield,  together  with  some  valuable  anecdotes.    Beyond  a 
judicious  introduction,  the  editor  has  done  little  to  burden  his  vo'umes 
with  critical  matter  or  explanatory  notes. 

Courtney,  W.  L.  Studies  at  Leisure.  (Chapman  and  Hall.y 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.248.  6s. 

A  republication  of  esaavs  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  Fort- 
nightly and  Universal  Reviews  and  Macmillan's  Magazine  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  first,  a  play  in  one  act,  "  Kit  Marlowe's  Death,'" 
was  performed  >a»t  y*ar.  It  Is  mediocre  and  scarcely  worthy  rf 
reprinting.  Perhaps  the  most  Immediately  noticeable  of  the  essays 
is  that  in  Ibsen  which  appeared  In  the  Quarterly,  and  which, 
In  accordance  with  the  negative  tradition  of  that  journal,  is  con- 
demnatory. But,  unlike  what  we  might  expeet.  the  condemnation  Is 
mixed  with  an  amount  of  praise,  and  •  he  critic  seems  to  be  sitting  on 
the  fence  awaiting  the  verdict  of  the  public,  fearsome  of  his  own  lead. 
Other  studies  are  on  Roger  B«oon,  The  Mask  of  Descartes,  John 
Locke,  Personality,  M.  Anatole  France,  Old  Oxford  Revels,  Socrates, 
Buddha,  and  Christ,  and  Dr.  Martineau's  Theology. 

Craik.  Henry.  Selections  from  Swift.  Vol.  I.  (The  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford.)  Crown 8ro.   Cloth.   Pp.476.   10s.  6d. 
The  first  of  two  volumes  "  designed  to  give  (as  fully  as  the  exigencies  of 

space  and  the  taste  of  the  present  day  permit)  specimens  of  the 
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whole  range  of  Swift's  work,  and  to  elucidate  by  notes  what  It 
obscure  in  Intention  or  recondite  in  allusion."  This  intention  seems 
to  os  to  have  been,  ss  far  as  the  first  volume  is  concerned,  admirably 
carried  out ;  Mr.  Craik's  life  of  Swift  and  the  notes  to  the  text  being 
of  the  greatest  use.  Of  course  the  volume  is  excellently  printed  and 
bound 

Golden  Treasury  Series.  The  Republic  of  Plato  and  Essays 
Of  Joseph  Addison.  (Macmillan).  18mo.  Cloth.  3s.  6d.  each,  net. 
Nothing  need  be  said  in  praise  of  tnese  two  new  numbers  of  the  "  Golden 
Trea  ury  Series."  They  have  each  been  reprinted  many  times.  The 
former  is  translated,  with  notes,  by  J.  L.  D*vies.  M.A..  and  D.  J. 
Vaughan,  M.A. ;  and  to  the  latter  the  late  John  Richard  Green  con- 
tributed a  lengthy  and  admirable  preface. 

Lang,  Andrew.  Letters  on  Literature.  (Longmans.)  Post8vo. 
Pp.  171.   3s.  6d.  net.   New  edition. 

Mr.  Lang  here  forgets  the  ignorance  of  his  resders.  They  cannot  all  be 
as  clever  as  he— so  learned  in  all  literature.  The  two  letters  on 
Modern  Poetry  are  perhaps  the  best— certainly  they  are  the  most 
interesting— for  here  the  unlearned  read*  r  has  some  knowledge  to  go 
upon,  and  can  follow  Mr.  Lang  through  his  eulogies  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son, Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Swinburn?,  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Browning,  and  Mr. 
Brydges.  Those  on  Longfellow.  Fielding,  Richardson  (this  last 
by  Mrs.  Lang),  and  Book  Hunting,  too,  the  ordinary  reader  will  be 
able  to  appreciate.  But  the  other  letters— on  Reynolds,  Virgil, 
"  Aucasdn  and  Nlcolette,"  Piotinus,  Lucretius,  and  Gerard  de  Nerval 
—are  too  allusive  in  style,  too  informed  in  knowledge,  for  the  saun- 
terer  in  letters. 

Masson,  David.  Edinburgh  Sketches  and  Memories.  (A.  and 

C.  Black.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.438.  10s.  61. 
The  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
has  given  us  a  volume  of  essajs— reprints  in  the  main,  it  is  true— which 
are  remarkably  interesting.  He  writes  on  ihe  Edinburgh  of  Queen 
Mary  and  of  Henry  Dundas,  on  the  beginniogs  of  Edinbaigh  Uni- 
versity, on  King  James's  farewell  to  Hulyrood,  on  the  last  years  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  Allan  Ramsay,  on  Lady  Wardlaw  (who  Robert 
Chambers  thought,  and  Prof.  Masson  thinks,  was  the  real  au'hor  of 
many  of  the  finest  of  the  Scotch  Ballads)  and  the  Baroness  Nairne, 
(auttooress  of  "The  Land  of  the  Leal,"  "The  Laird  of  Cockpen,"  and 
"  Caller  Herrin'.")  Peihsps  the  most  interesting  chapters  are  those  on 
Carlyle's  Edinburgh  life,  taking  up  about  a  third  of  the  book ;  on  the 
'Charles  Lamb  of  Scotland,"  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  author  of  "Rab 
and  his  Friends" ;  and  on  the  literary  history  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
Prof.  Masson  usefully  reminds  us  that  it  was  Scotland  rather  than 
England  which  kept  up,  through  the  long  tract  of  time  between 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  the  literary  succession  of  the  British  Isles. 
Mather,  J.  Marshall.  Popular  Studies  of  Nineteenth  Century 

Poets.   (F.  Warne  and  Co.)  Crown  bvo.   Cluth.   Pp.  184.   2t.  6d. 

These  studies  were  prepared  for  a  class  of  wot  king  men,  with  the  idea 
of  rousing  their  interest  in,  and  provoking  them  to  a  study  of,  our 
nineteenth  century  poets.  The  Idea  is  praiseworthy,  and  is  well 
carried  out;  but  why  label  each  poet  with  an  adjective?— viz., 
Wordsworth  the  naturalist,  Shelley  the  idealist,  Byron  the  pessimist, 
Tennyson  the  moodist,  etc. 

FICTION. 

aide,  Hamilton.  A  Voyage  of  Discovery.  (J.  R-  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine  and  Co.)  Two  vols.  21s. 

This  is  a  very  bright  specimen  of  the  society  (Americm  sDciety)  novel. 
The  travels  of  Sir  Mordaunt  Ballinger  and  his  sister  acr  ss  the 
American  Continent,  with  the  curious  variety  of  types  they  ranet  in 
that  electrical  country,  and  their  love  aff  sirs,  are  told  with  a  delight- 
ful breeziness.  The  manners  and  language  of  the  New  York  pluto- 
cracy and  the  Bostonian  culture  are  depicted  in  a  most  entertaining 
manner.  Particularly  amusing  is  the  New  York  Mrs.  Van  Lennep,  at 
once  gifted  authoress  and  lead-r  of  society.  The  volumes  sparkle 
with  little  bits  of  American  naivete,  none  more  typical  of  a  certain 
type  of  American,  perhaps,  than  the  old  man  speaking  of  his  onlv 
daughter  married  to  a  French  count :  "  The  teats  trickled  down  bis 
thin  che-ks,  as  he  said  that  f  he  had  forgotten  all  about  her  old  home 
— her  old  father.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  trouble  he  recovered  him- 
self. *  You  know,  sir,  the  family  dates  back  from  Charlemagne' " 
Anstey,  F.    The  Travelling  Companion.    (Longmans).  4to. 

Cloth.   Pp.152.  6e. 

Mr.  Anstey's  dialogues  have  long  been  among  the  most  popular  of  Mr. 
Punch's  witty  writings,  and  a  real  service  is  done  to  his  numerous 
admirers  by  the  republication  In  one  volume  of  "The  Travelling 
Companion,"  wh'ch  In  no  sense  falls  short  of  the  previous  series, 
"  Voces  Popull."  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge's  draughtmanship  goes 
hand-in-haad  with  Mr.  Anstey's  wit,  and  between  them  tbey  hit  off 
to  the  life  the  over-cultured  Culchard,  and  the  philistine  Podbury  in 
their  travels  and  their  love  affairs. 

B  e  a.  cons  field,  Lord.  Vivian  Grey  and  Conlngsby.  (Ward,  Lock, 
and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  522  and  426.  2s.  each. 
The  Primrose  edition  of  the  BeaoonsfMd  novels  is  neatly  bound  in 

green  and  gold,  with  a  primrose  wreath  on  the  back.  As  nothing  is 

new  but  the  binding  there  is  no  more  to  be  sa'd. 

Bbtham- Ed  wards.  E.  Two  Aunts  and  a  Nephew.  (Henry  and 
Co.)    Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  6s. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  "Victoria  Library  for  Gentlewomen"  consists  of 
a  charming  little  study  of  Anglo-French  life  by  Miss  Betham-Ed  wards. 
"Two  Aunts  and  a  Nephew"  gives  a  very  good  picture  of  both 
Parisian  and  provincial  life  abroad,  and  will  take  rank  among  its 
authoress's  best  works. 

Caine,  Hall.  The  Scapegoat.  (Helnemann.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.318.  3i.6d. 

Since  we  aoticed  this  work  in  its  two- volume  form  it  has  been  entirely 


re-wrltten.  Mr.  Caine  being  dissatisfied  with  it  as  it  then  stood.  We 
praised  it  then  enthusiastically,  and  it  is  now  even  better,  for  much 
that  was  unnecessary  has  betn  eliminated,  and  by  somewhat  altering 
the  treatment  the  story  has  gained  strength  and  unity. 

Dawk,  W.  Carlton.  Mount  Desolation.  (Cassell.)  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth.   Pp.317.  5s. 

Like  most  of  the  fiction  which  has  come  to  us  from  Australia,  "  Mount 
Desolation  "  lacks  polish.  It  is  a  powerful  story,  but  nothing  more. 
The  characterisation  Is  crude  and  the  English  shaky,  but  then  in 
these  days  of  over-refinement  and  of  continual  epigram,  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  forgive  the  carelessness  of  the  English  In  pleasure 
at  the  strength  of  the  story.  It  is  founded  on  an  incident  in  the 
career  of  the  Kelly  gang,  and  deals,  of  course,  with  bash  ranging  and 
its  attendant  evils.  The  author  has  the  courage  of  his  plot,  and  does 
not  end  his  story  happily. 

Dickens,  Charles.  Nicholas  Nlckleby.  (Macmillan.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.786.   3s. 6d. 

A  reprint  ot  the  first  edition,  with  ihe  illustrations,  and  an  introduc- 
tion, biographical  and  bibliographical,  by  Charles  Dickens  the 
younger.  This  makes  the  third  volume  of  Macmillan's  excellent 
re-issue. 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.  The  Captain  of  the  Polestar.  (Longmans.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  315.   **.  6d. 

Four  only  of  theie  stories,  which  first  appeared  in  the  magazines,  are 
worthy  of  being  reprinted.  "  The  Captain  of  the  Polestar  *"  is  un- 
satisfactory, and  leaves  Its  mystery  unsolved ;  the  "  Great  Keinplatz 
Experiment'  has  for  its  central  Idea  the  same  which  Mr.  Anstey  had 
in  "  Vice  Versa,"  but  it  is  not  well  told ;  "  The  Man  from  Archangel,** 
"That  Little  Square  Box,"  end  "John  Huxford's  Hiatus,"  are  ail 
ordinary;  while  the  "Bing  rf  Thoth"is  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Lee's  "Pharaoh's  Daughter  "and  "Mr.  Lester  Arnold's  "Phra,tbe 
Phoenician."  The  four  good  stories  are  very  good,  and  should  make 
any  book  popular.  The  first,  "  J.  Habskuk  Jephson's  Statement."  la 
very  weird  end  well  told,  reminding  one  now  of  Poe  and  now  of 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  "  Strange  Stories."  All  the  stories  are  readable  and 
of  average  merit ;  four  are  far  above  the  avenge. 
Edwards,  Miss  M.  Beth  am.    A  Dream  of  Millions.  (Sampson 

Low.)  Paper  c  vers.  Is. 

A  volume  of  somewhat  commonplace  short  stories. 

Gardner,  Helen  H.  Pushed  by  Unseen  Hands.  ( Commonwealth 
Company,  New  York.)  Pp.303. 

A  series  of  short  itories,  by  the  author  of  "  Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord  ?  " 
Illustrating  the  influence  of  heredity  on  character.  There  la  a 
wonderful  little  tale  of  spiritualistic  possession,  entitled  "  An  Echo 
from  Shiloh,"  in  which  the  medium,  who  was  controlled  by  the 
spirit  of  an  old  soldier,  who  was  buried  at  Shiloh  with  a  living 
squirrel  in  his  pocket,  came  out  of  her  trance  with  several  small 
bloody  scratch  marks  on  her  nosers,  which,  she  laid,  were  due  to 
the  attempt  of  a  squirrel  to  bite  it  while  she  was  entranced. 

Harte,  Brft.  Complete  Works.  Vol.  VII.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.536.  6s. 

This  makes  the  seventn  volume  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  complete  works, 
and  the  second  of  the  "  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope."  Among  the  stories 
ar*:  "AWa»dof  the  Golden  Gate."  "  A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs," 
•  Colonel  SUrbottle's  Client,"  "A  Rlglt  at  Hays."  "The  New 
Assistant  of  Pine-clearing  School,"  and  "  The  Great  Dead  wood  Mys- 
tery." The  v.  lume  contains  a  colic  type  pot  trait  of  the  author,  from 
a  painting  by  Mr.  John  Pett'e,  R.A.  By  the  way.  we  hope  this  Is  to 
b*  a  complete  t dit'on.  What  about  the  stones  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Messrs.  F.  V.  Wfcit?  and  Co.  ? 

Hobbfs,  John  Ouvfr.  The  Sinner's  Comedy.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
CiownSvo.  Cloth.   Pp.148,   i*.  6d. 

Epigram  and  paradox,  however  brilliant,  are  disconcerting  in  the  mass : 
one  wants  a  res';,  an  occasi*  nat  relief,  a>d  bo  h  are  utterly  wanting 
in  "The  Sinner's  Comedy."  The  book,  however,  Is  very  clever— far 
cleverer  than  "Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral,"  which  was  clever 
enough  In  all  conscience.  It  is  short— very ;  but  the  story  is  by  no 
means  slight,  and  is  full  of  interest.  The  character-sketching  is 
remarkably  brilliant,  and— great  fcift !— there  Is  hardly  a  superfluous 
line  in  the  volume.  It  »hou:d  really  be  one  of  the  books  of  the 
season. 

Hornung.  P.  W.   Under  Two  Skies.  (A.  and  C.  Black.)  Crown 

»vo.   tlotb.   Pp  317. 

In  this  volume  an  English  itory  alternates  with  an  Australian,  hence  the 
title.  The  English  are  mediocre,  of  the  sort  which  one  reads  every  day  ; 
but  th-ee  of  tbe  Australians,  "  Jim-of-tbe-Whin," "The Luckiest  Man 
in  the  Colony,"  and  "Sergeant  Seth"  are  admirable  in  construc- 
tion and  treatment,  and  will  do  much  towards  the  popularity  of  the 
book,  although  their  machinery  is  by  no  means  novel.  Mr.  Hornong 
evidently  knows  his  Australia  well,  and  if  he  would  only  always  write 
as  well  as  be  sometimes  can,  and  confine  himself  to  Australian  matter, 
he  should  have  great  tuocess. 

King,  Captain  Charles.  Sunset  Pass.  (Gay  and  Bird.)  Post  8vo, 
Cloth.   Pp.205.  3s.  6d.  Illustrated. 

If,  like  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  you  confess  to  a  liking  for  s'ories  of  Indiana, 
you  will  appreciate  this  lit  tie  book.  It  is  short,  but  to  the  reader 
who  is  not  surf  el  ted  wit  a  (he  superior  excitements  of  Mayne  field  and 
Fen ni more  Cooper,  sensational  and  pleasing  enough  In  all  conscience. 
Lie,  Jonas.  The  Commodore's  Daughters.  (Helnemann.)  Paper 

covers.   Pp.  276.  2s.  6d. 

"  Without  reaching  the  Intellectual  passion  of  Ibsen,  or  the  romanUo 
tenderness  of  Bjdrnson,"  says  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  in  his  preface,  "  Lie 
comes  really  closer  then  either  of  these  more  inspired  poets  to  the 
genuine  life  of  the  Norwegians  of  to-day ;"  and  he  places  him  In 
modern  literature  between  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  M.  Ferdinand  Fab  re.  We 
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have  no  meant  of  judging  whether  this  is  Lie's  most  representative 
story,  but  it  is  extremely  powerful  and  well  told.  Pessimist,  as 
apparently  is  all  Scandinavian  fiction,  it  yet  does  not  leave  the  reader 
entirely  miserable.  There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  humour  in  the 
volume. 

Lynch,  Hannah.  Daughters  of  Men.  (Heinemann.)  Grown  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.380.   3s.  6d. 

A  story,  purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  modern  Greek  life,  has,  at  least, 
the  charm  of  novelty  of  subject.  But  beyond  tbis  quality, 
?•  Daughters  of  Men"  has  much  to  commend  it.  It  is  in  places 
unnecessarily  diffuse,  and  many  of  the  incidents  are  of  no  importance 
to  the  development  of  the  plot  or  to  the  due  comprehension  of  the 
characters,  but  the  characters  ation  is  excellent  and  original.  The 
story  itself  is  interesting,  not  at  a  whole,  but  in  its  parts ;  Indeed,  it 
is  so  totally  undramatlc  and  unconvincing  that  we  almost  wish  that 
Mrs.  Lynch  had  split  it  up  in  a  number  of  short  tales.  The 
Natzelhuber,  a  German-Greek  gamine,  who  becomes  a  mnsical 
genius,  second  only  to  Liszt  and  Rubenstein,  while  retaining  all  her 
savage  habits,  her  disgusting  street  language  and  mind,  is  the  most 
life-like  ef  all  Mrs.  Lynchs  characters.  The  ethers  are  cleverly 
sketched,  but  it  takes  some  time  to  get  accustomed  to  their  ancient 
name  1- Pericles,  Themlstooles,  Miltlades,  and  others— in  a  modern 
atmosphere. 

Maartens,  Maarten.  A  Question  of  Taste.  (Heinemann).  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.241.  5s. 

"  A  Question  of  Taste  "  is  disappointing  to  the  reader  who  has  eo  joyed 
"The  Sin  of  Joost  Avellng^'  and  " An  Old  Maid's  Love."  The 
characterisation  is  as  good  as  ever,  but  there  is  too  much  of  it,  and  con- 
sequently the  story  drags  just  a  little  here  and  there.  The  Dutch 
atmosphere  is  admirably  conveyed. 

Parr,  Major  Gambler.  The  Story  of  Dick.  (Macmillan.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.237.  6s. 

Without  exactly  intending  to  be  unkind,  Mrs.  Yelf— a  somewhat  milder 
edition  of  Hannah  Grieve— resented  the  coming  of  her  brother-in- 
law's  ten-year-old  soldier-like  child  to  her  house,  fearing  that  he 
wo  aid  influence  her  own  little  son,  whom  she  coddled  and  spoilt.  In 
some  respects  the  story  reminds  us  of  "  Tim,"  but  it  is  far  happier,  and 
quite  as  pathetic.  Dick,  himself,  is  a  fine,  honest,  manly,  little  chap, 
and  he  soon  strengthens  the  farmer's  girlish  boy.  The  scene  in  which 
he  reads  the  burial  service  over  the  soldier-suicide's  grave  is  very 
pretty.  This  is  a  story  that  will  delight  children  and  "  grown-ups1* 
alike 


ICR.  A.  T.  Q (TILLER  COUCH. 

{Prom  a  photograph  by  the  Stereoscopic  Company.} 

"  Q."  I  Saw  Three  Ships,  and  other  Winter's  Tales.  (Cassell.) 
Crown  8vo.   Buckram.   Pp.304.  6s. 

When  "  Dead  Man's  Bock  "  and,  later,  "  Troy  Town  "  were  first  pub- 
lished, the  critics,  while  praising  the  substance,  lamented  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Couch  had  not  yet  found  a  style  of  his  own.  This  fault  we  must 
also  find  with  "  I  Saw  Three  Ships,"  which  appeared  in  a  Christmas 
number  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and,  consequently,  does  not 
share  the  style  which  he  has  found  in  the  last  two  years.  It  might 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  in  collaboration—the  first  portion  is  exactly  in  Mr.  Hardy's  vein, 
as  are  many  of  the  characters  and  subsequent  scenes ;  while  the  plot 
and  the  stranger— a  disagreeably  melodramatic  character— might  well 
have  come  from  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  other  four  stories  are  shorter, 
but,  like  all  Mr.  Couch  writes,  they  have  an  interest  and  a  distinc- 
tion. On  the  whole,  the  volume  is  good,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as,  say, 
'*  Noughts  and  Crosses." 


Pain,  Barrt,  Stories  and  Interludes.  (Henry  and  Co.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  214.  3s.  6d. 

"A  rom  where  he  never  did  any  work,  and  which  was  consequently 
called  his  study  "—this  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Pain's  humour, 
but  it  is  a  specimen  of  what  he  should  avoid.  He  has  much  to  fear 
frem  a  tendency  to  be  foolishly  funny,  and  much  to  fear  from  a 
tendency  towards  a  gloomy  pessimism.  "  Stories  and  Interludes " 
has  many  good  points  which  were  lacking  in  "  In  a  Canadian  Canoe,'* 
and  it  lacks  many  of  the  faults  of  that  book.  So  far  Mr.  Pain  has  pro- 
gressed, but  there  is  still  the  morbidness  and  striving  after  effect 
which  so  spoilt  his  first  book,  and  which  was  so  all-present  in  his 
"  Bedemption  of  Gerald  Boseoourt."  We  would  not  nave  his  work 
entirely  humorous ,  but  we  would  that  it  were  not  so  uniformly  hope- 
less. The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  praiseworthy  and  deserving  of 
attention— much  of  it  is  undefinably  reminiscent  of  the  old  fairy  tales 
of  Maeterlinck,  and  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones's  pictures. 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love.  Crotchet  Castle.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co  \ 
Post  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  192.   2s.  6d.  net. 

"Crotchet  Castle,"  says  Dr.  Garnett,  Its  present  editor,  "display 
Peacock  at  his  zenith,  and  is  equally  free  from  the  errors  of  im- 
maturity and  the  infirmities  of  senescence."  Certainly,  speaking  for 
ourselves,  there  Is  no  story  of  Peacock's  which  has  given  us  keener, 
greater  enjoyment,  and  if,  in  Mr.  Saintsbuiy's  phrase,  you  are  born  a 
Peaoockinn,  you  will  find  few  novelists  capable  of  more  continually 
pleas!;  g.  Granted  the  necessary  temperament,  one  can  read  Peacock 
over  and  over  again,  gaining  pleasure  with  every  re-reading. 

Raymond,  Walter.  Taken  at  his  Word.  (Richard  Bentley  and 
Son).  Two  vols.  21s. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Is  a  story  far  above  the  average.  The 
characterisation  is  really  excellent.  In  some  respects, 44  Taken  At  His 
Word"  recalls  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  work,  more  especially  " The 
Mayor  of  Oasterbridge."  It  is  a  tale  of  a  small  west  country  town 
which  should  place  Mr.  fi«ymond  among  the  small  knot  of  young: 
men  whose  work  is  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

"V."  Betsy.  ( J.  R.  Osgood,  Mollvatne  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Messrs.  Osgood,  we  were  told  by  the  lively  paragrapbist,  had  found  a 
new  and  promising  novelist,  who  had  written  a  story.  "  Betsy,"  and 
who  preferred,  until  popularity  crowned  her  efforts,  to  be  known  as 
'-  V.  We  do  not  think  that  "  Betsy  "  will  do  much  fluttering  of  the 
literary  dovecotes.  It  is  lively,  readable,  and  amusing,  but  it  is 
not  particularly  original,  either  in  plot  or  character.  Betsy  is  an 
American  girl,  who  acts  as  deux  ex  maehina  to  the  hero  (who  is  not  at 
first  allowed  to  marry  the  heroine  as  he  is  too  poor,  with  only  £800  a 
year)  and  heroine.  The  story  opens  In  Venice,  whence  the  scene  shifts 
to  London  in  the  season,  then  to  a  Scotch  country  house  in  September, 
and  then  back  again  to  London.  Without  being  in  any  way  astonish 
ing,  "  Betsy  "  will  repay  reading. 

Woods,  Margaret  L.  Esther  Van  Homrigh.  (John  Murray.: 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  6s. 

Mrs.  Woods  has  achieved  a  great  success.  She  has  filled  out  the 
immorral  outlines  of  the  story  of  Stella  and  Vanessa,  and  explained, 
as  far  t  s  any  explanation  is  possible,  the  inner  motives  of  the  three- 
actors  in  the  tragedy.  The  accuracy  of  the  portraits,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  characters  can  onlv  be  judged  In  the  same  manner  as  we 
should  judge  the  triumphs  of  a  sister  att;  for  • 4  Esther  Van 
Homrigh,"  presents  the  lineaments  of  a  perfectly  conceivable  whole, 
as  does  a  great  picture.  We  have  a  triple  group,  a  man  and  two 
women,  in  living  relations  to  each  other,  as  suggested  by  their 
authentio  journals  and  letters.  We  believe  that  this  book  will  gain  by 
time,  and  remain  as  the  finest  example  of  an  historical  novel  since  the 
appearance  of  "  Esmond  "  and  the  44  Virginians." 

HISTORY. 

Lzcky,  W.  B.  H.  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.  Volumes  IV.  and  V.  (Longmans.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  6s. 
each. 

Two  new  volumes  of  a  cheaper  edition  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
historical  works. 

Zimmerman*.  Dr.  Alfred.  Gesehichte  der  Preussisch-Deutscheir 
Handelspolitlk.  (A.  Schwartz,  Oldenburg.)  Paper  covers.  Pp.  850. 
16  marks. 

The  first  history  of  the  Prusso-German  commercial  policy  compiled 
from  the  archives  of  the  Prussian  Government,  Dr.  Zimmermann's 
book  gives  us  (in  German)  a  picture  of  the  commercial  development 
of  Germany,  from  the  time  of the  Vienna  Congress  to  the  middle  of  the 
century.  For  the  first  time,  too,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  true  relations 
of  Prussia  with  Russia ;  and  among  the  other  interesting  contents  are 
particulars  of  the  first  colonial  movement  in  Germany,  revelations 
concerning  the  history  of  the  first  German  fleet  instituted  by  the 
Frankfort  Parliament,  etc.  A  second  volume  will  deal  with  the 
history  of  the  Zollverein  in  a  similar  manner. 

MUSIC,  POETRY,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Bach,  Albert  B.  The  Art  Ballad— Loewe  and  Schubert. 
(Blackwood.)  Cloth.  Pp.216. 

A  third  edition  of  this  inter*  sting  volume.  The  author,  an  ard'nt  and 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Loewe,  never  tires  of  making  known  that 
ballad  composer's  works,  and  his  comparisons  ef  Loewe,  who  is  strong 
in  dramatic  truth,  with  Schubert  who  excels  in  ljrlc  beauty,  forma 
a  noteworthy  element  in  the  work. 

Byron,  Loan.    Poetical  Works.    Volume  VIII.    (Griffith  and 
Farren.)  Large  post  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  21 «.  2s.  6d. 
Contains  "  Marino  Fallero  "  and  "  Sardana|«1us." 
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Clarke,  H.  Savtle.  A  Little  Flutter.  (Henry  and  Co.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  Mb.  3a.  6d. 

A  number  of  "playlets"  (the  word  it  Mr.  Clarke's),  stories  and  verses, 
reprinted  from  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  Punch,  and  the  Theatre.  The 
voluae  belongs  to  the  *'  Whitefrlars  Library  of  Wit  and  Humour," 
and  has  for  f  rontlspieoe  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

Cohen,  Gustav  (Traoslator).  The  Beautiful  in  Music,  by  Dr. 
Bduard  HansUck.   (Novella)   Cloth.   Pp.  174. 

This  is  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  revival  of  musical  esthetics  by 
the  famous  Vienna  professor,  and  the  translation  is  made  from  the 
seventh  airman  edition  of  the  book.  The  author  denies  that  emotions 
can  be  represented  by  musical  means.  Music,  he  says,  is  not  a  mode 
in  which  the  human  intellect  finds  expression  on  account  of  its 
inability  to  impart  convictions.  In  music  there  is  no  intention  that 
can  make  up  for  invention.  To  say  that  a  composer  intends  some- 
thing is  to  imply  that  he  would  like  to  produce  something,  but 
cannot.  "  If  instead  of  looking  for  the  expression  of  definite  states  of 
mind,  or  certain  events  in  musical  works,  we  seek  music  only,  we 
shall  then,  free  from  other  associations,  enjoy  the  perfections  it  so 
abundantly  affords." 

Dawson,  C.  Amy.  Idylls  of  Womanhood.  (Heinemann.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.120. 

A  lories  of  seven  poems—"  A  Woman's  Ethics."  "  A  Woman's  Love,** 
"Rukhmabai,"  "Woman's  Wit,"  "A  Woman's  Vengeance,"  "A 
Woman's  Faith,"  and  "A  Woman's  Sin"— of  unequal  merit.  Am- 
bitious,  powerful,  and  sometimes  excellent,  with  a  swinging  music  in 
their  metre  and  genuine  human  passion  in  their  souls,  the  verse  is 
sometimes  tangle-legged,  the  sentences  straggling  over  a  page.  But 
there  is  promise  here— and  performance ;  but  promise  of  still  more 
performance  hereafter. 

Drains.  John.  (Editor.)  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sip  Walter 
Scott.  Vol.  V.  (George  Bell  and  Sons).  Foolscap  8vo.  Cloth. 
2s.  6d. 

The  last  volume  of  a  complete  and  excellent  edition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  poems.  Mr.  Dennis,  the  editor,  has  done  his  work  with  some- 
what rare  discretion,  his  introductory  essay  being  qu<te  a  model  of 
what  such  work  should  be.  The  format  of  tne  Aldine  series  is 
sufficiently  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  poetry  to  need  commen- 
dation. 

Henley,  W.  B.  The  Song  of  the  Sword  and  Other  Verses. 
(David  Nutt)  Pep.  8vo.  Oljth.  Pp.  102.  5s.  net. 
Mr.  Henl*y  as  a  critio  Is  sometimes  fantastical,  and— Mr.  Henley,  but 
as  a  poet  he  has  much  of  the  true,  undoubted,  fire,  and  his  verse,  at  pre- 
sent meagre  in  quantity,  should  attract  the  attention  of  all  present- 
day  poetry-love rsand  win  posterity.  "  The  Song  of  the  Sword,"  itself, 
is  a  stirring,  blood-heating,  piece  of  work,  bringing  back  memories 
of  old  Norse  literature  and  revelry ;  but  the  "  London  Voluntaries"  are 
far  and  away  the  finest  things  in  the  volume.  Thev  describe  with 
remarkable  strength  and  extraordinary  vividness  a  May  morning  in 
Hyde  Park,  a  London  dawn  and  an  October  afternoon  in  the  Strand. 
A  number  of  "  Rhymes  and  Rhythms  "  complete  a  volume  which  will 
be,  where  poetry  is  concerned,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  year. 
Kipling,  Rudyard.  Barrack-room  Ballads,  and  other  Verses. 

(Mwthuen.)  Crown  8 vo. 
Bucknun.  6s. 
Readers  who  like  grim 
and  strong  verse,  and 
who  do  not  greatly 
care  whether  the  versa 
be  in  the  most  polished 
literary  English, 
shou'd  make  haste  to 

get  this  volume.  We 
ave  always  liked  Mr. 
Kipling's  prose,  and 
we  like  his  verse  no 
less.  It  is  very  plain, 
very  manly,  and  very 
ringing,  and  it  is  most 
graceful  where  the 
English  is  that  of  the 
barrack-room.  There 
are  good  lines  and 
touches  in  the  other 
verses;  the  44 Ballad 
of  East  and  West"  is 
fine  throughout,  but 
those  of  the 44  Barrack- 
room  "  are  the  best  of 
the  book,  the  most 
fresh  and  least  sug- 
gestive of  earlier 
modtli. 

Pinero,  A.  W.  Lady 
Bountiful :  a  Story  of 
Years.  (Heinemann.) 
Paper  covers.  Pp.  186. 
Is.  6d. 

But  a  very  lukewarm 
success  in  London, 
44 Lady  Bountiful" 
proved  very  attractive 
in  New  York.  It  was 
produced  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre,  when  the  success  of  Ibsen  was  accustoming  playgoers  to 
rather  stronger  dramatic  fare,  and  was  resented,  apparently,  as  being 
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too  flabby  and  sentimental  for  a  serious  dramatist  like  Mr.  Plnero. 
It  reads,  perhaps,  better  than  it  acts. 

Lang,  Andrew.  Grass  of  Parnassus.  (Longmans.)  Fscap.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Pp.190.  2s.  tfd.net. 

The  fifth  volume  of  a  uniform  edition  of  some  of  Mr.  Lang's  best-known 
works.  To  it  have  been  added  about  thirty  new  pieces,  either  un- 
published or  hitherto  uncollected,  while  one  or  two  omiisions  have 
also  been  made.  Mr.  Lang's  dainty  muse  is  in  this  volume  seen  at  Its 
best. 

Morgan,  Frederick,  and  H.  Elliot  Button  (Editors).  The 
Bristol  Tune-Book.  (W.  and  F.  Morgan,  Bristol.)  Cloth,  6s. 
When  the  first  edition  of  this  well-kn  >wn  44  tune-book  "  was  published 
in  1868,  it  only  provided  tunes  for  some  hundred  varieties  of  metre, 
bat  when  the  second  series  was  i.  sued  in  1876,  about  one  hundred 
more  were  added.  Since  then  further  varieties  have  been  incor- 
porated, and  the  present  third  series,  which  contains  over  nine 
hundred  tunes,  has  been  compiled  mainly  with  a  view  to  providing 
music  for  the  hymns  in  the  Rev.  W.  Garrett  Holder's  44  Congre- 
gational Hymns. 

Nksbit,  b.    Lays  and  Legends.    (Longmans.)    Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.  Pp.160. 
This  seoond  series  of 
"Lays  and] 


play  all  the 
luaiities  of 
Mrs.  Bland's  work, 
which,  at  its  best,  la 
very  good  indeed, 
facfle  and  rhythmi- 
cal. If  not  powerful, 
and  at  its  worst  ia 
always  graceful  sno 


olished.  Personal- 
ly, of  the  pieces  In 
this  volume  we  pre* 


XRS.  HUBERT  BLAND. 

(from  a  photograph  by  White,  Lewisham.) 


fer  the  Rondeau  to 
Austin  D  beon,  a 
charming  coupi*  of 
verses,  but  those  to 
W.  B.  Henley  are 
very  little  inferior. 
The  first  poem, 
"TheBridal  Ballad," 
is  by  no  means  the 
best  in  the  book ;  its 
subject  is  unsuiied 
to  Mrs.  B  lands 
muae,  which  ia  al- 
ways more  at  ease 
when  treating  of 
less  pretentious 
themes. 

Pollock,  sib  Fre- 
derick, Bart.  Lead 
in?  Cases  done  into 
English,  and  Other 
Diversions.  (Mao- 
millan.)  Crown  8va 
Cloth.  Pp,  98.  3s.  6d. 
It  has  long  been  an 
open  secret  that  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  was  the  author  of  those  brilliant  pirodies  which 
were  first  published  in  1876.  and  have  long  been  out  of  print.  To  the 
44  Leading  Cases"  are  now  added  other  verses  in  English,  French  and 
German,  which  are  in  no  whit  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  volume. 

Rossetti.  W.  M.  (Editor).  Poems  by  Walt  Whitman.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.)  Crown  8vo.  Buckram.  Pp.  830.  6s. 
To  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  we  believe,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first, 
or  one  of  the  first,  to  discover,  in  England,  Whitman's  genius  as  a 
poet.  The  present  is  a  selection  made  by  him  in,  apparently.  1868, 
and  now  reprinted  in  a  very  handsome  and  handy  form.  The  editor's 
prefatory  note  is  judicious  and  to  the  point,  treating  of  Walt 
Whitman  rather  from  the  critical  than  the  biographical  point  of  view. 
To  commence  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  American  poet  we  can 
recommend  no  better  selection. 

Saintsbury,  George.  Seventeenth  Century  Lyrics.  (Percival.) 
Demyiemo.   Cloth.   Pp.326.   3s.  6d. 

An  admirable  volume  belonging  to  an  admirable  series.  Mr.  Saintsbury  s 
introduction  is  as  interesting  as  anything  that  he  has  done,  and  his 
selection  from  the  late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  lyrists  is 
all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  in  anthologies,  such  as  this,  that  much 
of  our  pre- Victorian  poetry  should  be  read. 

Stielkr,  J.  The  Great  German  Composers.  (Augener  and  Co.) 
Cloth.   Pp.  316.   Price  7a.  6d. 

A  series  of  biographies  for  the  young,  translated  from  the  German,  and 
including  some  account  of  the  chief  works  of  the  great  composers, 
Handel,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Weber.  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  and  Schumann. 
Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles.    The  Sisters.    (Chatto  and 

Windus.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  6s. 

In  his  new  play  Mr.  Swinburne  has  departed  almost  entirely  from  his 
old  flamboyant  and  long  speeches.  In  their  place  he  has  given  us  a 
tragedy  almost  melodramatic  in  its  plot,  but  simple  to  a  degree  in  its 
style.  In  construction,  notably  with  its  play  within  play,  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  modelled  it  upon  the  manner  of  the  Italianized  Tudor 
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drama,  which  he  hat  studied  so  long  and  to  lovingly.  The  dedication 
to  the  poet's  aunt,  Lady  Mary  Gordon,  with  its  exquisite  now  of 
verse,  is  among  the  finest  things  Mr.  Swinburne  has  ever  penned. 
This,  with  the  two  lyrics,  the  billed  "  There's  nae  lark  loves  the  lift, 
my  dear,"  and  the  song  before  the  interlude,  "  Love  and  sorrow  met 
in  May  "  are  in  his  earlier,  and,  we  cannot  but  think,  finer  and  more 
natural  manner. 

Taylor,  Skplkt  (Editor).    A  Record   of   the  Cambridge 
Oentenary  Commemoration,  on  December  4th  and  5th,  1891, 
•Of  Mozart.   (Macmlllan  and  Co.)  Cloth.  Pp.  84.   2s.  6d.  net. 
An  interesting  memento  of  the  proceedings  at  Cambridge  in  honour  of 
Mozart  on  the  hundredth  anniverary  of  bis  death.  The  book  contain  s 
a  leoture  on  Mozart  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  and  programmes  of  sacred 
and  secular  musio  by  Mozart,  performed  by  the  University  Musical 
Society,  with  analytical  remarks. 

Taylor,  Sedley.  A  System  of  Sight-Singing  from  the  Estab- 
lished Musical  Notation.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Cloth.  Pp.  13*. 
This  sjstem  of  sight-singing  from  the  established  musical  notation  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  tonic  relation,  and  the  book  gives  extracts 
from  works  by  the  great  masters  in  illustration  of  the  system.  Part 
I.  deals  with  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation,  and  Part  II,  with  the  staff 
notation. 

The  Veil  that  No  One  Lifts.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Post8vo.  Half 
pirchment.  Pp.  60.  2s.  6d. 

A  little  volume  of  exceeding  daintiness  of  binding.  The  verses  are  un- 
pretentious and  pleasing. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Trkndell,  a.  J.  R„  C.M.G.  The  Colonial  Year  Book.  (Sampson 
Low.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  783. 

*^The  third  issue  ef  a  work  of  reference,  which  is  invaluable  to  all  who 
are  in'erested  in  the  Empire  and  in  Imperial  questions.  The  story  of 
each  colony  is  told  in  detail,  and  its  present  position  and  government 
are  made  perfectly  clear  even  to  the  most  ignorant  reader.  Mr.  J. 
Hennlker  Heaton,  M.P.,  contributes  a  preface  of  over  fifty  pages,  in 
which  he  repeats  his  arguments  for  penny  postage  (which,  says  Mr. 
Trtndell  "  is  so  manifestly  conducive  to  the  cohesion  of  the  Mother 
Country  to  her  Colonies  that  its  adoption  must  assuredly  now  be 
close  at  hand  "),  and  reprints  in  exUnso  his  letters  to  the  different 
members  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Larger  Cookery  Book  of  Extra  Recipes. 

(Marshall,  30,  Mortimer  Street.)   Royal  8*o.   Cloth.   Pp.656.  21s. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  her  first  work,  Mrs.  Marshall  has  now 
brought  out  a  massive  volume  of  extra  culinary  recipes,  illustrated 
with  nearly  three  hundred  engravings  of  dishes,  which  will  be,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  standard  reference  book  of  English  cookery. 
To  every  housewife  interested  in  high-class  cookery  it  will  be  invalu- 
able.  It  is  very  strongly  bound  and  admirably  printed. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Charlrs,  Mrs.  (sutbor  of    The  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta 
Family").  The  Book  of  the  Unveiling:  Studies  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John  the  Divine.  (8.P.C.K.)  Small  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.144. 
A  small,  neatly-printed  book  in  which  Mrs.  Charles  offers  suggestions 
as  to  methods  of  studying  the  Apocalypse,  which  have  been  helpful 
to  herself  and  which  may  therefore  be  useful  to  others. 

Dawson,  W.  J.  The  Church  of  To-morrow :  a  Series  of 
.Addresses  in  America.  Canada,  and  Great  Britain.  (J.  Clarke 
and  Co.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.283. 

Mr.  Dawson  thinks  the  Church  of  the  Future  will  be  a  Church  more 
frankly,  wisely,  generally  democratic.  The  Church  mutt  recognise 
the  loving  that  animates  Christ,  and  cultivate  fellowship  between 
all  its  members.  He  expounds  his  views  in  twelve  chapters,  begin- 
ning with  one  on  Catholicity  and  ending  with  Wesley  and  bis 
work.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  are  "  Nehushtan  ;  or.  Pro- 
gress by  Iconoclasm."  "  The  Failure  of  the  Supernatural  ss  a  means 
of  Conversion,"  "Heroic  Doubt."  "The  Democratic  Christ,"  and 
"  The  Last  Analysis  of  Christianity." 

Farrar,  F.  W.,  D.D.  The  Voice  from  Sinai.  (Isbister.)  Crown 
--8vo.   Cleth.   Pp.340.  6s. 

These  sermons  on  the  eternal  bases  of  the  moral  law  were,  with  three 
exceptions,  delivered  in  West m ins* er  Abbey  in  November.  1891,  and 
January,  1892.  The  exceptions  were  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's,  in  1874 ;  and  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster 

Farrar,  F.  W.,  D.D.  Saintly  Workers.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  207.   3s.  6d.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 

Five  special  Lenten  Lectures  or  Sermons  are  included  in  this  volume, 
their  titles  being :  The  Martyrs,  The  Hermits,  The  Monks,  The  Early 
Franciscans  and  the  Missionaries.  They  are  simple  yet  eloquent 
tribates  to  the  saintly  lives  of  past  ideals  of  holiness.  While  call- 
ing attention  to  tbe  lives  of  men  pre-eminent  for  goodness,  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  fails  not  to  warn  his  readers  of  their  intellectual 


Jam Ps,  Croikr.  Curiosities  of  Christian  Literature  Prior  to 
'the  Reformation.  tliethuen and  Co.)  Crown 8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.522. 
\7s.  6d. 

The  compiler  of  this  very  readable  volume  has  collected  from  many 
histories,  annals,  chronicles  and  biographies  some  particulars  of  the 
interesting  persons,  episodes  and  events  from  the  Christian's  point  of 
view  during  the  first  fourteen  centuries.  From  a  field  of  literature 
so  vast  and  so  varied  it  is  not  difficult  to  cram  a  book  with  incidents 
and  stories  full  of  suggestive  interest  and  information.  These  tit-bits 


of  Christian  literature— if  we  may  to  call  them—are  arranged  in  chap- 
ters, dealiog  first  with  "  Christ  and  His  Contemporaries,  then  with 
"  B«rly  Church  Customs,  Fasts  and  Festivals,"  "  Hermits,  Anchorites, 
and  Belies,"  "  Crusaders  and  Pilgrims,"  and  so  forth  ;  and  the  volume 
closes  with  a  general  and  alphabetical  index  covering  the  whole 
ground. 

Peer,  C.  J.  The  Social  Centres  of  London :  being  a  Compre- 
hensive Guide  to  the  Social,  Educational,  Recreative,  and 
Religious  Institutions  and  Clubs  of  the  Metropolis.  (Poly- 
technic Reception  Bureau.)  Paper  covers.  Pp.174.  6d. 
This  is  an  excellent  directory  or  guide  to  all  the  social  centres  of 
London  arranged  geographically.   It  is  a  marvel  of  industrious  com- 
pilation, and  will  be  quite  invaluable.    Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  scope  of  this  publication,  when  it  is  stated  that  it  gives  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  managers  of  all  Institutions  in  London  which 
minister  in  any  way  to  the  social  welfare  of  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Whether  it  be  for  boxing  or  for  volunteering,  girls'  clubs,  or  parks  and 
open  spaces,  all  information  will  be  found  in  this  sixpenny  handbook. 
A  copy  should  be  in  every  Sunday-school  library  and  in  every 
minister's  vestry.   It  is  a  handbook  to  the  civilising  agencies  of  the 
metropolis,  and  many  a  useful  sermon  could  be  preached  from  it  in 
every  parish  in  London.   It  reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  C.  J.  Peer, 
the  compiler,  and  it  takes  its  place  among  the  many  solid  benefits 
which  Mr.  Quintln  Hogg  has  oonferred  upon  London. 

PrrcAnuc,  B.  H.  Good  Fare  for  Little  Money.  (Griffith,  Farran 
and  Co.)  Paper  boards. 

In  which  a  vicar's  daughter  puts  her  parochial  experience  to  a  practical 
use,  and  furnishes  detailed  and  economical  estimates  for  all  kinds  of 
parochial  and  social  parties,  housekeeping,  etc. 
Rossktti,  Christ ota.  The  Face  of  the  Deep.  (S.P.C.K.)  8vo. 

Pp.652.   7s.  6d. 

A  devotional  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  written  with  the  inten- 
tion of  "  finding  patience  in  this  book  of  awful  import,"  and  of  point- 
ing out  that  patience  is  our  lesson  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
Thorold,  Axthont  W..  D.D.    Questions  of  Faith  and  Duty. 

(Isbister.)  Crown 8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.355. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  believing  that  a  book  goes  further  than  a 
sermon,  wrote  these  essays  during  the  enforced  leisure  of  the  Sundays 
of  the  past  year.  They  deal  with  the  Personal  Life,  the  Home,  Christ 
Crucified,  Christ  Risen,  Christ  Ascended,  the  Promise  of  the  Father, 
"  Coming  behind  in  no  Gift,"  Sorrow,  Secret  Faults,  Service,  "  Things 
which  Cannot  be  Moved,"  the  End. 

SCIENCE. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russell.  Island  Life  ;  or,  the  Phenomena 
and  Causes  of  Insular  Fauna  and  Flora,  including  a  Revision 
and  Attempted  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Geological  Climates. 
(Macmillan.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.645.  3s.  6d.  Second  and  revised 
edition. 

A  second  edition  of  this  well-known  classic.  It  has  twenty-six  maps 
and  illustrations,  including  an  interesting  map  of  Australia  during 
the  Cretaceous  and  early  Tertiary  periods.  There  were  two  Aus- 
tralias  in  those  days— eastern  and  western— tbe  western  island  con- 
sisting of  the  western  and  the  southern  half  of  South  Australia.  Of 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland  nothing  existed  but  a 
long,  narrow  belt  of  their  present  seaboard,  which  formed  an  un- 
broken line  with  Tat  mania.  The  work  has  been  extensively  revised 
throughout.  Many  additions  and  corrections  have  been  made,  and 
the  account  of  the  migration  of  animals  and  plants  during  and  since 
the  Glacial  Bpech  has  been  modified  to  reooid  with  newer  information. 

TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Churchill,  Lord  Randolph.    Men,  Mines,  and  Animals  In 
South  Africa.  (Sampson  Low.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  330.  With  illustra- 
tions, maps,  and  index. 

Lord  Randolph  has  reprinted  hts  letters  to  the  Daily  Graphic,  trimming 
them  here  and  there  and  removing  some  of  the  excrescence  which 
disfigured  them.  The  book  is  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrating  an 
episode  in  Lord  Randolph's  downward  career.  It  is  vivacious  and 
Randolphian,  but  that  is  all. 

Cumok,  How.  G.  Persia  and  the  Persian  Question.  (Long- 
mans.) Two  vols.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  1,292.  42s. 
On  the  principle  that  literature  must  be  value!  by  the  weigh  soale, 
the  Hon.  George  Curzon's  two  volumes  on  Persia  have  some  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  ranking  high  among  the  books  of  the  month.  They 
contain  more  than  1,000  pages,  and  weigh  half  a  stone.  But  it  is 
nonsense  to  regard  such  a  production  as  literature.  In  this  wilderness 
of  encyclopsedic  print  there  lurks  enough  readable  matter  to  make  an 
excellent  book  of  not  mere  than  250  or  3oO  pages.  All  the  rest  is  mere 
dictionary  stuff,  useful  for  reference,  but  otherwise  belonging  to  tbe 
extensive  department  of  printed  matter  labelled,  "  Literature  read- 
able only  by  castaways  on  desolate  Islands."  Probably  a  lighthouse 
keeper  or  a  lightship  man  might  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  or  a 
convict  in  his  solitary  cell,  if  stinted  to  nothing  but  ■•  Persia."  might 
get  through  it.  As  a  work  of  reference  no  library  can  be  without  it, 
but  life  is  too  short  to  read  such  works  right  through.  Mr.  Curzon  is 
blessed  with  a  good  conceit  of  himself,  but  he  should  not  overweight 
even  the  gamest  horse.  He  may  have  produced  "  a  compendious  work 
dealing  with  every  aspect  of  public  lire  in  Persia,"  but  he  will  be  well- 
advised  if  he  puts  his  "compendious"  two  volumes  into  the  crucible 
and  distils  therefrom  the  readable  essence  of  the  produce  of  his  pro- 
digious industry.  The  book  is  ooptously  illustrated,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  maps,  and  It  is  dedicated  "  to  the  officials,  civil  and  military, 
in  India,  whose  bands  uphold  the  noblest  fabric  yet  reared  by  the 
genius  of  a  conquering  nation." 
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Dobsox,  Ausrnr  (Bditor).  Fielding's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to 
Lisbon.  (Chiswick  Press,  30,  Took's  Uourt,  Chancery  Lane.)  Crown 
8vo.  Half-parchment.  Pp.  xxi.  277.  7b.  6d.  net. 
Henry  Fielding  wu  In  1754  an  incurable  invalid,  suffering  from  a 
complication  of  diseases— jaundice,  gout,  dropsy,  asthma— and  his 
journey  to  Lisbon,  then  a  famous  health  resort,  but  ,  in  his  own  words, 
"the  nastiest  city  in  the  acrid,"  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
alleviating,  if  not  of  curing,  the  effecta  of  these  complaints.  But  in 
spite  of  this  certainty  of  death,  the  Westminster  magistrate  lost  none 
of  his  good  spirits,  none  of  his  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  his  journal 
displays  all  that  keen  insight  into  human  natuxe,  and  that  quaint 
habit  of  reflection,  which  mark  "Tom  Jones."  As  a  picture,  too,  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  this  traveller  by  the  sea  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  volume  is  invaluable.  Fielding  was  more  than  usually 
unlucky.  His  jcuraey,  estimated  at  three  weeks,  took  some  fifty  days 
to  accomp  ish,  and  although  no  extraordinary  adventures  befel  him, 


yet  he  writes  ao  pleasantly  about  what  did  happen  to  him,  that  his 
book  makes  very  lively  reading.  Mr.  A  rutin  Dobson's  critical  and 
bk  graphical  preface  is.  of  oouise,  a  perfect  piece  of  work,  and  his 


notes  add  much  to  the  reader's  knowledge  of  the  pericd  and 
enjoyment  of  the  book,  which  also  contains  the  "  Fragment  of  a 
Comment  on  Lord  Bolloghrtke's  Baaajs."  This  is,  we  may  add,  the 
first  of  the  Cbiswick  Piess  Editions,  a  series  of  select  English  classical 
works,  preference  being  given  to  such  aa  are  not  easily  obtainable  in 
a  separate  or  satiafactory  form. 

Post kr,  H.  O.  Arnold.  The  Citizen  Reader,  and  The  Citizen 
Reader :  Scottish  Edition.  (Oasseli).  down  8vo.  Cloth.  Is.  tfd, 
each.   Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Mr.  Arnold  Fotter  has  done  much  more  solid  service  for  the  Empire  by 
writtng  these  admirable  Citizen  Readers  than  he  ia  likely  to  do  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  he  ten  times  over  member  for  Belfast.  When 
a  book  has  reached  its  one  hundred  and  eightieth  thousand  it  is 
absurd  to  describe  it  and  unnecessary  to  praise  it.  Its  success  is  its 
beat  credential.  It  should  be  a  text  book  in  every  elementary  school 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  Scottish  edition  is  edited  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  ScttUh  schools. 

Hughs* ,  Rev.  W.  Darkest  Africa  and  the  Way  Out.  (Sampson 
Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Oloih.   Vp.  156. 

Tee  author  was  a  missionary  who  went  out  to  the  Congo  in  1683,  and 
atter  t*  n  years  of  careful  study  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
way  to  evangelise  Africa  waa  to  eatabliah  a  training  institute  for 
young  blacks  in  Colwyn  Bay,  in  Walts.  He  has  established  a  Congo 
House  Training  Institute  at  Colwyn  Bay,  and  he  is  determined,  if 
possible,  to  have  fifty  students  in  training  for  Africa  in  that  place. 
These  students  will  receive  indui trial,  aa  well  as  theological  and 
literary  training.  This  book  gives  an  account  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  appeals  for  support  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  project, 
which  embodies  the  mature  convictions  arrived  at  after  a  long  and 
careful  consideration. 

Likdlet,  Percy.  New  Holidays  in  Essex  and  Walks  in  the 
Ardennes.  (30,  Fleet  Street.)  Paper  boards.  6d.  each.  With  maps 
and  illustrations. 

Half  the  people  who  go  out  of  town  at  the  week's  end  to  enjoy  a  whiff 
of  fresh  air  do  not  know  where  best  to  teek  it.  Mr.  Lind toy's  "  New 
Holidays  iu  Essex,"  tells  of  some  most  delightful  walks  which  are  to 
be  had  within  easy  distance  of  London,  and  it  has  further  some  useful 
boating,  fishing  and  •  hoc  ting  notes.  "  Walks  in  the  Ardennes  "  is  a 
work  of  similar  nature. 

Parkin,  G.  R.  Round  the  Empire.  (Oaisell.)  Crown 8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  368.   Is.  6d.   Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Mr.  Parkin  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  most  Indefatigable  of  the 
apostles  of  Imperial  Federation.  It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Messrs.  CasstO 
when  they  got  him  to  draw  up  a  school-book  describing  a  tour  round 
the  empire.  Lord  Ross bery,  in  his  preface,  sajs :  "  The  time  cannot  be 
far  remote  when  the  British  Empire  must,  if  it  remains  united,  by  the 
growth  of  its  population  and  its  domains,  exercise  controlling  autho- 
rity in  the  wc rid.  To  that  trust  our  sons  are  born."  This  book  of  Mr. 
Parkin's  gives  some  account  of  these  great  inheritances,  and  will  con- 
tribute to  strengthen  that  security  for  national  union  which,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  truly  says,  lies  not  so  much  in  Parliamentary  projects  as  in 
the  just  appreciation  of  imperial  responsibility. 
Rawjcsley,  H.  D.,  M.A.  Notes  for  the  Nile.  (Heinemann.)  Crown 

8vo.   Cloth.  5a. 

This  is  an  informatory  volume  of  uncommon  excellence.  Mr.  Rawnsley 
does  not  trespass  on  the  ground  covered  by  the  many  guide-books  to 
Egypt,  but  he  has  managed  to  give  with  much  scholarly  skill  a  very 
large  amount  of  information  concerning  that  old-world  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  civilisation.  He  has  also  translated  into  English  verse  a 
number  of  the  hymns  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Villa rs,  p.  (Editor.)  The  Escapes  of  Casanova  and  Latude 

from  Prison.   (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  down  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  423.  5s. 

Jew  volumes  of  the  "Adventure  Series"  have  been  more  Intensely 
interesting  than  is  this  one.  Latude' s  escape  from  the  Bastille  is 
more  wonderful  than  any  fiction ;  would  not  be  believed,  in  fiat,  if  it 
were  told  in  the  pages  of  a  novel ;  while  Casanova's  flight  from  the 
Piombi  of  Venice  is  quite  as  interesting  if  not  quite  aa  wonderful. 
Mr.  Unit  in  might  very  well  make  up  another  couple  of  volumes  from 
this  interesting  subject.  The  escapes  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  of  Baron 
Trenck,  of  Cardinal  de  Rttz,  of  Felix  Folkhovsky.  of  the  Nihilist 
prisoner  in  Stepniak's,  "  Underground  Russia,"  are  full  of  interest. 
White,  Arthur  Silva.  The  Development  of  Africa.  (George 

Philip  and  Sen.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  307.   7s.  6d. 

This  "  study  in  applied  geography  "  has  deservedly  reached  a  second 
edition.  Mr.  B.  P.  Raven* rein  has  designed  a  series  of  fourteen 
admirable  coloured  maps  specially  to  elucidate  the  ttxt,  which  will 
have  to  be  carefully  read  by  every  one  who  has  the  well-being  of  our 
African  Colonies  at  heart. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS* 

Thotjmaj,  General.   Les  Grands  Cavaliers  da  Premier  EmV 

C.  (Berger-Levrault  et  Cie.)  4to.  Price  7  fr.  60c 
ia  the  second  volume  of  an  interesting  collection  of  biographical 
notices  concerning  the  career  of  Napoleon  the  First's  oavairy  officers 
— Pajol,  Milhaud,  rournier,  Seiute-Croix,  Delonne,  etc.,  etc. 
Tehdrrt,  Lucie*.  La  Table  au  Pays  de  Brillat-Savarin.  (A. 
Jeand6)  8vo.  Price  3fr.  50o. 

Will  form,  for  those  who  care  for  classical  French  cookery,  a  useful 
corollary  to  tbe  "  Phj  slologie  du  Gout." 

Dumont,  Kmilk.  La  Bonne  Cuisine  Francaise.  (Alfred  Degord.) 
Price  3fr. 

Good,  practical  French  cookery  book,  full  of  excellent,  simple  Con- 
tinental receipts. 

Burdkav,  A.  L'Algerie  en  1891.  (Messrs.  Hachette  et  Cie.)  8vo. 
Price  3f .  60c 

This  volume  is  equivalent  to  a  Parliamentary  report  on  the  colony  of 
Algiers,  being  a  it  print  of  all  the  speeches  and  menu,  bearing  on  the* 
subject  delivered  and  laid  befote  the  French  Chamber  during  the  last; 
twelve  months. 

Broiolib,  Duo  de.  La  Paix  d'Alx-la  Chapelle.  (Calmann  Levy. 
4to.   Price  7fr.  60c. 

Volume  forming  part  of  the  great  historical  work  undertaken  by  the* 
Duke 

Weiss,  J.  J.  Autour  de  la  Corned ie  Franoalse.  (Calmann 
Levy.)  Price  3f.  60c. 

Critical  account  of  the  new  comedies  produced  at  the  Theatre* 
FrangaU  dui  ing  the  years  1888-84-85. 


THE  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  Blue  Books  and  Official 
publications  issued  dm  ing  the  month  <  i  May.  A  complete  Hat  may  be* 
obtained  of  Messrs.  Byre  A  Spottisw oode,  Queen's  Printers,  Bast  Hard- 
ing Street,  B.C. 

I.-THB  ARMY. 
The  British  Amur.  Bet  urn  for  It  91. 

Preliminary  Beturns  of  tte  British  Army  for  the  year  1801,  with 
abstracts  for  the  5 ears  1*79  to  1891  inclusive,  and  information  in  cer- 
tain particulars  with  regard  to  the  Army  at  home.  Full  information 
aa  to  effectives,  establishments,  and  distribution;  recruiting  and 
casualties;  courts-martial,  crimes,  and  punishments;  rewards  and 
services;  sgts,  heights,  and  chert  measurements;  nationalities  and 
religious  denominations,  etc.  (Pp.  96.  Price  6jd.) 
The  Yeomarry.  Report. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  yeomanry,  with  minutes  of  evidence. 
Tbe  total  enrolled  strength  of  the  yeomanry  last  year  was  9,669 ;  the 
efficient  strength,  8,471.  The  committee  regard  the  existing  organi- 
sation as  uniatisfactory,  but  believe  there  ia  plenty  of  "patriotic- 
sentiment  and  of  good  material "  in  the  force.  (Pp.  42.  Prioe  6d.) 

IL-COLONIAL. 

British  India.  Trade. 

Statement  of  the  Trade  of  British  India  with  British  possessions  and? 
Foreign  countries  for  the  five  ytars  1866-87  to  1890-91.  A  general 
table  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  by  sea  of  our  Indian  dependency 
to  other  countries,  is  followed  by  elaborate  statistics  as  to  private 
merchandise,  government  stores,  tieasure,  customs'  duty,  ports ^ 
shipping,  Ac.  (Pp.112.  Price  lid.) 
Colonial  Reports. 

The  following  are  among  the  Annual  Colonial  Reports  that  were  issued 
during  May  :— 

16.  Barbados  (price  id.);  18.  Labuan  (price  Id.);  19.  British  Honduras 


Srice  id.);  20.  Basutoland  (price  2d.);  22.  Leewa 
d);  23.  Grenada  (price  IJd.) ;  26.  St.  Helena 
auritiua  (price  Id.) ;  29.  Hong  Kong  < pi  ice  lid.) ; 


(prioe  Id.);  27. 
30.  Ceylon  (price- 


22.  Leeward  Islands  price* 

...    Hel       .    .     ...  „ 

lid.) ;  32.  Lagos  (pr  ice  l|d.) ;  and  37r  British  Sew  Guinea"(price  2Jd. 

III.  -DOMESTIC. 

Charities.  Report. 

Thirty-ninth  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  an  I 
Wales.   The  total  sum  of  stccks  and  investments  held  by  the  Official 
Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds  on  the  31st  December,  1691,  amounted 
to  £15,668,441.   (Pp.236.  Price  Is.) 
Explosives.  Report. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Explosive*, 
being  their  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1891.  The  number  of  deaths- 
from  accidents  by  Are  or  explosion  in  manufactories  during  the  year 
was  but  one,  giving  an  average  in  ten  years  of  seven.  "  These  figures 
show  an  extraordinary  and  most  satisfactory  contrast  to  those  given, 
before  the  Act  came  into  operation.*'  (Pp.  138.  Price  Is.  2d.) 
The  Mint.  Report. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint,  1691. 
The  Issues  of  silver  coin  during  the  3  ear  fell  short  of  those  of  1689  and. 
1890,  though  they  were  still  considerably  above  the  average ;  while* 
the  exceptional  demand  for  bronze  coin  experienced  in  the  pre vious* 
year  was  maintained  uninterruptedly  during  1891.  Gold  coins  to 
the  amount  of  £6,723,618  have  been  issued;  silver  coins  to  tfcsy 
amount  of  £1,000,548,  and  bronze  coins  to  the  amount  of  £89,636. 
(Pp.  142.   Prioe  7d.) 

IV.  — IRELAND. 
Emigration  Statistics. 

Emigration  Statisios  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1891.  fceport  and  table* 
showing  the  number,  ages,  occupations,  conjugal  condition,  and 
destinations  of  the  emigrants  from  each  county  and  province  In  Ireland* 
during  the  year.  (Pp.14.  Prioe  2d.) 


Hons,  conjugal  conditio! 
1  county  and  province  in  I 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  TOYNBEE  TRAVELLERS'  CLUB  AND  THE  POLYTECHNIC  CHEAP  TRIPS. 

trustworthy  person  on  the  direct  road  to  perdition. 
However,  the  world  has  shrank  somewhat  since  our 
great-grandparents'  time,  and  what  it  has  lost  in  size  it 
has  far  more  than  gained  in  complexity  and  capacity  for 
nerve  wear  and  tear,  and  at  last  a  new  race  of  prophets 
arose  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Gaze. 

But  there  are  holidays  and  holidays, and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  English-speaking  tourist  on  the4'  Continong" 
have  not  always  proved  to  be— to  put  it  mildly — beyond 
criticism.  Unlimited  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
whose  object  in  going  abroad  is  to  44  do  "  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  demonstrate  their  own  insular  superiority 
to  44  foreigners,"  is  not  a  thing  which  lovers  of  their  cwn 
species  can  regard  with  altogether  unmixed  satisfaction. 
Nor  is  it  with  a  view  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
"  cheap  tripper  "  species  that  this  paper  has  been  written. 
But  it  is  believed  that  there  are  many  among  the  working 
classes  (in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term),  men  and  women 
of  hard-working  lives,  moderate  purses,  simple  tastes, 
modest  assumptions,  and  willingness  to  learn,  in  whose 
lives  even  three  weeks  in  a  foreign  land  may  become  a  joy 
for  ever.  For  one  of  the  most  real  uses  of  foreign  travel 
lies  in  the  prospect  of  the  travellers  returning  home,  not 
with  any  mere  vulgar  satisfaction  at  having  44  done  "  so 
much,  but  with  a  deeper  and  wider  comprehension  of 
historical  and  human  solidarity,  and  w  th  a  quickened, 
humbler,  and  more  passionate  perception  of  the  quiet 
unobtrusive  beauty  lying  'hidden  away  both  in  external 
Nature  and  in  human  nature  in  many  a  highway  and 
byway  of  their  native  land. 

But  what  possible  chance  is  there  for  the  City  clerk, 
the  Elementary-school  mistress,  the  artisan,  on  incomes 
ranging  from  perhaps  thirty  to  forty-five  shillings  a  week, 
ever  to  make  were  it  even  but  a  fraction  of  the  44  grand 
tour "  once  considered  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
liberal  education  ?  Not  only  to  visit,  but  to  visit  with 
understanding,  in  congenial  social  and  intellectual  com- 
panionship, the  ancient  historical  cities  of  South 
Germany,  or  France,  or  Belgium,  still  less  that  earthly 
paradise  of  art  and  poetry,  the  north  of  Italy  P  Can  it 
really  be  done  at  a  moderate  expense  during  the  annual 
holiday  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks — all  that  the  average 
young  man  or  woman  in  business  is  likely  to  get  P 

Even  so.  It  is  not  only  theoretically  possible,  but  it  has 
actually  been  done,  and  not  once  or  twice  only,  but 
several  times.  It  can  be  done  again,  provided  you  know 
how  to  do  it ;  in  which  last  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 
How  it  is  done  the  present  paper  will  endeavour  to  show. 

THE  TOYNBEE  TRAVELLERS'  CLUB  IN  EMBRYO. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  a  small  knot  of  friends — four 
or  five  clerks,  schoolmasters,  artisans,  or  shop-assistants — 
began  to  meet  regularly  at  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel, 
to  read  and  discuss  the  works  of  Mazzini.  As  time  went 
on  a  desire,  at  first  without  form  and  void,  gradually 
took  the  shape  of  a  projected  pilgrimage  some  fine 
day  to  the  great  Italian  patriots  grave  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Genoa.  It  was  a  fascinating  project.  But  was 
it  feasible  ?  Under  modern  conditions  of  life  it  was  of 
course  quite  out  of  the  question  for  any  half  dozen  to 
go  alone,  on  account  of  the  heavy  expense.  But  the 
expense  might  be  veiy  considerably  lessened  by  adopting 


B1VKWO,  ON  LAKE  MAGGIORK. 

|N  the  democratic  days  of  what  an  indignant  person 
once  stigmatised  as  "  this  so-called  nineteenth 
century,"  intelligent  foreign  travel  surely  ought 
to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  luxury  attain- 
able only  to  the  wealthy  few,  but  as  a  real  necessary 
of  life  to  the  hardworking  many.  As  Mr.  Goschen  once 
-told  the  University  Extension  Students  of  London,  the 
means  of  livelihood  are  by  no  means  synonymous  with 
~the  means  of  life.  An  artisan,  a  girl  in  the  Civil  Service, 
a  clerk  in  a  City  office,  are  not  necessarily  alive  because 
iiheir  work  procures  them  food  and  lodging  and  clothes  to 
their  back.  For  the  conditions  of  modern  existence  have 
been  known  to  create  animated  machines  having  the  form  of 
human  people,  but  denying  the  power  thereof.  No  doubt 
•the  true  philosopher  can  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  or 
her  way  independently  of  externals,  even  in  a  solitary 
lodging  in  a  monotonous  back  street  in  Mile  End,  or 
Poplar,  or  Islington.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  easier 
for  those  who  desire  to  keep  their  vision  on  the  heights 
intent,  and  though  cloistered  fast  to  soar  free,  to  under- 
stand and  to  realise  at  all  adequately  the  teaching  of 
Epictetus  or  Thomas  a  Kempis,  if  they  can  summon  at 

Through  the  great  town's  harsh,  heart-wearying  roar, 

the  musical  splash  of  a  mountain  torrent,  or  can  fall 
back  in  memory  upon,  say,  that  afternoon  in  early  spring, 
when,  pilgrims  in  deed  and  in  truth  as  never  before,  they 
climbed  the  olive-clad  slopes  of  Monte  Subasio  to  the 
little  white  town  of  Assisi,  over  which  still  broods  in 
holy  peace,  with  a  literalness  that  may  be  felt,  the  spirit 
of  St.  Francis  the  pure  in  heart. 

Holidays  are  no  longer  considered,  even  for  hospital 
nurses  and  signalmen,  as  altogether  frivolous  and  un- 
necessary. No  doubt  our  great-grandfathers  jogged 
comfortably  to  the  city,  year  in  and  year  out,  from  their 
•country  houses  at  Stoke  Newington  and  Camberwell  in 
pre-railway  days,  and  looked  upon  every  one,  whether 
principal  or  clerk,  who  wanted  a  44  change "  as  an  un- 
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co-operative  principles.  Why  should  not  the  members  of 
the  Mazzini  class  throw  open  their  plan  to  the  students 
attending  some  of  the  other  classes?  And  why  not 
include  in  the  pilgrimage  places  of  wider  general, 
historical,  and  artistic  interest  than  Genoa  alone  could 
furnish  ? 

So  Florence  was  decided  on  as  the  goal,  and  the  idea 
was  tentatively  broached  in  a  circular  issued  to  the 
general  body  of  students  during  the  winter  session  of 
1887-8  by  the  Education  Committee  of  Toynbee  Hall, 
and  circulated  among  working  men  and  women  hitherto 
unambitious  of  travel.  Soon  vistas  of  immense  possi- 
bilities disclosed  themselves.  The  project  had  un- 
doubtedly "  caught  on." 


CABTHUSIAW  MONKS  AT  CERT08A,  FLORENCE. 


A  special  committee  ad  hoc  was  appointed  from  among 
those  who  had  the  project  most  at  heart,  and  practical 
preparations  immediately  began.  On  the  night  of  the 
Wednesday  preceding  Easter  some  eighty  men  and 
women  invaded  Liverpool  Street  Station,  and  started  for 
Antwerp  by  the  Harwich  night  boat. 

Few  of  those  who  are  now  elected  fresh  into  the 
Toynbee  Travellers'  Club,  and  there  find  their  proceedings 
for  the  most  part  so  peacefully  cut  out  for  them,  can 
realise  what  an  undertaking  that  first  expedition  was. 
Probably  none  but  those  who  were  comparatively  young 
would  ever  have  tried  to  carry  it  through,  not  because 
they  were  blind  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  enterprise, 
but  because  they  saw  the  difficulties  and  regarded  them 
with  hopeful  contempt.  "  You  know,"  said  Mazzini 
("the  Chief")  to  the  conspirators  on  the  Motterone 
in  Meredith's  Vittoria,  "  my  faith  is  in  the  young."  To 


begin  with,  out  of  a  total  of  eighty  (a  number  which, 
keeping  in  view  the  special  educational  and  social  objects 
of  the  club,  experience  proved  to  be  quite  a  third  too 
large)  only  some  seven  or  eight  had  ever  been  abroad 
before.  Very  few  could  speak  anything  but  English. 
The  foreign  coinage  was  puzzling.  The  members' 
acquaintance  with  each  other  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  casual  meetings  in  the  lecture-room  or  the 
library  or  on  Saturday  afternoon  excursions  with  the 
Students'  Union.  Would  eighteen  days*  travel 
under  circumstances  of  necessarily  cloEe  contact 
make  thorn  all  cordially  hate  one  another  or  the 
reverse  ?  Fortunately  the  balance  was  speedily  seen  to 
incline  most  decidedly  to  the  side  of  the  reverse.  Sleep- 
lessness, dirt,  and  cQscomiort — the  inevitable  concomi- 
tants of  a  prolonged  joumey— only  served  to  bring  the 
members'  best  and  most  unselfish  qualities  out  into  strong 
relief. 

Antwerp  was  reached  at  about  ten  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  and,  as  the  Bale  train  did  not  leave  till  the 
evening,  the  day  was  spent  in  church  and  picture  gallery 
and  in  the  Flantin  printing  Museum.  At  five  o'clock 
the  pilgrims  turned  up  at  the  station,  tired  but  enthu- 
siastic, with  no  more  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  en- 
suing twenty-eight  hours'  railway  journey  to  Milan  than 
if  it  had  been  a  mere  stroll  across  the  street.  When  on 
the  following  morning  the  sun  rose,  a  "  sight  of  glory f 
sight  of  wonder,"  over  the  Black  Forest,  the  pilgrims 
found  themselves  and  their  baggage  still  united,  and  notr 
as  certain  croakers  had  pessimistically  predicted,  "im- 
partially distributed  throughout  the  railway  termini  of 
Western  Europe."  Yetit  must  be  confessed  that,  when  they 
reached  Lucerne  towards  ten  o'clock,  exhausted  and  grimy, 
but  well  satisfied  with  each  other,  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  relief  to  find  that  a  friendly  avalanche  on  the 
St.  Gotthard  had  completely  blocked  the  line  and  made  it 
out  of  the  question  to  reach  Milan  until  the  next  day. 
It  was  then  that  the  party  first  learned  what  a  Swiss 
hotel  is  capable  of  on  an  emergency.  They  were  temporarily 
stranded  m  the  waiting-room  while  the  chiefs  of  the  com- 
mittee went  down  to  the  Hotel  des  Balances  on  the 
Reuss  to  interview  Herr  Zahringer,  our  staunch  friend 
then  and  now ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  there  might 
have  been  seen  a  long  procession  of  pilgrims  bearing 
Gladstone  bags  being  billeted  by  their  chiefs  with  per- 
fect saJiyfroid  and  despatched  straight  up  to  their  rooms 
to  get  ready  for  dtjeuntr. 

But  one  might  dilate  for  ever  upon  the  incidents, 
comical  and  otherwise,  of  that  memorable  expedition, 
and  that,  to  paraphrase  Horace,  is  a  thing  forbidden 
alike  of  gods  and  men  and  editors.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  Milan  was  at  last  reached  shortly  before  mid- 
night on  the  following  evening,  the  avalanche  at 
Brughasco  having  been  safely  surmounted  and  a  great 
snow  battle  fought  over  its  debris  by  the  Mazzinites 
of  the  party  contra  mundum,  a  proceeding  which  the 
Swiss  railway  guard  surveyed  with  deep  interest  and 
characterised  as  "  une  grande  lark " ;  that  Easter 
Sunday  was  spent  in  the  Lombard  capital,  especiallj 
beneath  the  vaulting  of  that  "  anthem  in  stone  and 
poem  in  marble  "  the  Duomo,  and  on  the  roof,  whence 
the  plain  of  Lorabardy  lay  open  to  view,  backed  by  the 
great  perpendicular  wall  of  the  Alps ;  that  the  pilgrims 
started  on  their  travels  again  late  that  night,  were  evicted 
in  a  body  from  the  train — owing  to  the  break-down  of  a 
railway  bridge— in  a  mountain  pass  in  the  Apennines  at 
the  unholy  hour  of  half-past  three  ;  that  this  last 
obstacle  was  successfully  surmounted  by  torchlight  and 
an  antediluvian  diliyence ;  and  that  the  eighty  finally 
tramped  into  Florence  at  about  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  firmly 
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convinced  that  each  and  all  had  lived  through  a  whole 
century  of  experience  since  leaving  London  barely  five 
days  before. 

If  the  journey  out  conferred  a  century  of  experience, 
the  nine  days  at  Florence  and  the  return  vid  Pisa  and  the 
Genoese  Riviera  conferred  about  five  centuries  more. 
Such  wealth  was  there  of  natural  beauty  in  colour  and 
form,  of  historical  association,  of  daring  conception 
and  virile  execution  in  stone  and  colour ;  so  genuine  the 
kindness  shown  by  resident  Florentines  and  English 
friends  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge*  connections;  so 
pleasant  to  live  a  frank  unconstrained  life  among  kindred 
spirits,  with  whom  these  common  experiences  would  form 
a  permanent  bond  of  sympathy  and  social  union  after 
returning  to  London, — from  first  to  last  the  expedition 
in  many  ways  surpassed  its  promoters1  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CLUB. 

The  Toynbee  Travellers'  Club  is  now  an  organised  body 
of  some  two  hundred  members,  meeting  on  an  average 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks  throughout  the  year  at 
Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel,  and  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
formally  drawn  up  constitution.  The  constitution  in  its 
practical  aspect  may  be  roughly  defined  as  an  Autocratic  - 
democracy,  a  form  of  government  known  of  old  to 
Timoleon  the  Liberator  of  Syracuse,  as  well  as  to  Mazzini 
and  Daniele  Manin.  Candidates  for  election  are  first  of 
all  informed  in  print  that  "the  object  of  the  club  is  not 
merely  to  promote  pleasant  trips,  but  its  aim  is  educa- 
tional, and  its  basis  mutual  helpfulness."  The  educational 
side,  apart  from  the  actual  solid  work  accomplished  during 
the  expedition  itself,  is  promoted  by  means  of  lectures 
on  foreign  art,  history,  natural  history,  and  politics. 
These  lectures  are  delivered,  or  papers  read,  at  toe  club 
meetings,  sometimes  by  members  themselves,  but  more 
often  by  specialists  from  the  Universities  or  elsewhere. 
Among  those  to  whose  kindness  lectures  at  Toynbee  Hall 
and  in  Italy  have  been  due  are  Senator  and  Signora 
Villari  (of  Savonarola  fame),  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton  (now 
Bishop  of  Peterborough),  "  Vernon  Lee,"  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  Miss  Farnell,  and  many  others.  The  club  pos- 
sesses a  small  but  useful  collection  of  books  bearing  on 
foreign  subjects  presented  by  members  and  friends,  and 
a  fine  series  of  photographs,  purchased  by  co-operation, 
of  places  already  visited. 

The  officers  of  the  club,  elected  by  full  members  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  the  autumn,  are  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  a  Committee  of  eight,  which  last 
appoints  an  assistant-secretary  and  a  librarian.  All  office 
is  entirely  honorary,  and  to  ail  are  persons  of  either  sex 
equally  eligible.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  social 
and  general  value  of  the  club  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  unconstrained  and  non-conventional  mtermingling 
and  co-operation  of  men  and  women  on  an  equal  footing. 
As  a  general  rule  no  minor  of  either  sex  is  admitted. 
Hence  the  chaperone  is  an  unknown  and  unneeded  in- 
stitution, East  London  men  and  women  over  twenty-one 
being  alike  almost  invariably  active  and  independent 
members  of  society. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  are  committeemen  ex 
officio.  It  is  upon  these  two  officers,  who  practically 
created  the  club,  that  the  main  burden  of  management 

*  Toynbee  Hall  was  founded  in  1881  by  members  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  be  a  residential  club  for  University  and 
other  men,  and  a  centre  for  social  and  industrial  investigation,  for 
educational,  recreational,  and  other  work  undertaken  by  the  residents 
and  their  many  non-resident  friends  and  fellow-workers. 


and  leadership  has  hitherto  lam.  To  their  unremitting  care 
and  business-like  habits  from  the  very  first  the  success - 
of  the  club  has  been  in  no  small  measure  due. 

Membership  is  open  to  persons  connected  with  Toynbee 
Hall,  and  is  of  four  grades :  Members,  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, Probationers,  and  Associates.  (1)  The  "  Mem- 
bers v  are  the  main  body  of  the  club,  in  full  possession  of 
all  its  rights  and  privileges  as  set  forth  in  the  constitution. 
(2)  "  Honorary  Members  "  are  persons  elected  as  a  mark 
of  gratitude  and  esteem  for  special  kindness  or  service 
rendered  to  the  club.  They  include  Professor  Villari,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  under  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, one  of  the  club's  oldest  and  best  friends.  (3) 
u  Probationary  Members "  are  bond  -  fide  students  of 
Toynbee  Hall  of  a  certain  standing,  to  whom  provisional 
membership  may  under  certain  conditions  be  granted  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
the  probationer  who  has  now  taken  part  in  an  expedition 
may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  be- 
elected  by  the  club  as  a  full  member. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  by  those  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  Toynbee  Hall  that  its  Travellers'  Club  is  a 
kind  of  tourist  agency  open  to  all  comers.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  club  was,  and  is,  intended  for  Toynbee 
students  and  for  them  alone,  and  even  these  cannot 
become  members  unless  they  fulfil  certain  required 
conditions.  This  is  needful,  considering  the  close  personal 
contact  between  members  involved  on  a  T.T.C.  expedi- 
tion, the  liberty  they  enjoy,  and  the  frank  and  kindly 
mutual  helpfulness  which  is  so  important  and  pleasing  a 
feature  of  tne  club. 

A  bond-fide  Toynbee  student,  then,  wishing  to  become  a 
member,  has  to  send  in  his  or  her  application  to  the 
secretary  on  a  printed  form  supplied  for  that  purpose, 
stating  the  applicant's  acceptance  of  the  principles  and 
aims  of  the  club  as  therein  set  f orth/to  specify  the  branch 
of  study  in  which  he  or  she  is  a  student,  and  to  furnish 
two  references  personally  known  at  Toynbee  Hall.  If  on 
inquiry  these  latter  prove  satisfactory,  the  applicant  may 
then  be  recommended  by  the  committee  for  election  as  a 
probationer  for  six  months.  Should  the  probationer  at 
the  end  of  that  time  have  been  found  to  be  in  any  way 
an  undesirable  member  or  one  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Club,  he  or  she  is  not  recommended 
for  further  election  and  simply  disappears.  It  says  some- 
thing, perhaps,  for  Toynbee  students  as  a  whole,  and 
for  the  care  exercised  by  the  committee,  that  in  no  case 
has  it  ever  been  necessary  to  resort  to  expulsion,  and 
that  of  all  the  members  admitted  up  to  the  present  only 
2  or  3  per  cent,  have  been  avowedly  "  not  recommended  " 
for  the  continued  membership  they  might  desire. 

(4)  "Associates"  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  can  only  be  elected  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  the 
number  being  limited  and  fixed.  They  are  persons  ad- 
mitted for  some  special  reason  who  are  not  eligible  as 
probationers,  and  are  often  near  relatives  and  friends  of 
regular  members.  All  associates  must,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  be  re-elected  every  six 
months. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  management — apart,  of  course, 
from  those  incurred  on  an  expedition,  which  are  borne  by 
each  member  for  himself — are  met  by  an  annual  sub- 
scription per  member  of  2s.  An  associate's  subscription 
is  2s.  6d.,  and  a  probationer's  Is.  6d.  for  the  half  year.  Any 
member  of  any  grade  (except  honorary  members)  absent 
from  three  meetings  of  the  club  in  succession  without 
valid  excuse,  and  any  member  whose  subscription  is  three 
months  in  arrear,  is  liable  to  " lapse"  from  tne  club. 

The  constitution  further  provides  that  at  any  rate  one 
expedition  shall  be  organised  every  year;  and  that  such 
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-expedition  shall  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
•committee  or  of  such  persons  as  the  committee  shall 
appoint. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  members 
of  the  T.T.C.  may  be  not  without  interest  from  a 
"  democratisation  of  knowledge  n  point  of  view.  Members 
and  re-elected  associates  are  included,  but  not  proba- 
tioners or  hon.  members.  The  slight  numerical  prepon- 
derance of  women  over  men  in  the  subjoined  list, 
•disappears  when  it  is  remembered  that,  with  one 
exception,  all  the  honorary  members  are  men,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  whole  club  is  therefore 
about  equal : — 


(2),  librarian,  printers  (2),  reporter,  Women.  Men.  Total 
sculptor,  secretary,  shop-keepers  (4), 
solicitors  (2),  solicitors  clerks  (2), 

watchmaker,  wood  carver    7       23  30 

Teachers:  London  School  Board      ...  45        16  61 

„       Other    9—9 


82 


71  153 


-Civil  Service :  Post  Office 

„      „        Other  departments 

Clerks  and  salesmen   

Domestic:  Married   

„  Unmarried  

Miscellaneous  : — Architects  (2),  bas- 
ket-maker, bookbinders  (2),  brash- 
maker,  builder,  chemist's  assistant, 
hospital  nurse,  L.S.B.  Kindergarten 
instructor,  journalists  (2),  lecturers 


Women. 


3 
13 
5 


Men. 
10 

8 

14 


Total. 
10 

8 
17 
13 

5 


MIL  AH  CATHEDRAL  (A  VIEW  FROM  THE  REAR). 


The  foregoing  list  shows,  amongst  other  things,  that 
educational  foreign  travel  is  evidently  valued  by  teachers, 
than  whom  few  possess  more  extensive  opportunities  of 
passing  on  what  they  have  themselves  acquired.  From 
this  fact  and  from  another,  viz.,  that  necessarily  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  those  working  even  under  the 
London  School  Board  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
Boards,  are  eligible  to  one  local  club  on  a  special  basis 
like  the  T.T.C,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the 
organisation  of  similar  clubs  in  other  districts,  or  within 
teachers'  guilds  and  unions,  would  meet  with  ready 
support. 

HOW  A  T.T.C.  EXPEDITION  IS  WORKED. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  club  committee  contem- 
plates organising  a  foreign  expedition 
of  some  fifty  members.  The  first 
question  to  decide — and  it  should  be 
decided  at  the  very  least  some  four 
months  in  advance — is  the  date. 
Northern  or  Central  Europe  may  be 
visited  at  almost  any  time  except  in 
the  winter;  the  north  and  centre  of 
Italy  in  spring  and  autumn.  Italy, 
the  Alpine  regions  excepted,  should  be 
avoided  after  May,  on  account  of  the 
heat.  Rome  and  the  south  of  France 
and  Italy  can  be  visited  in  the  win- 
ter ;  but  the  cities  in  the  great  alluvial 
plains  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines should  be  avoided  during  the 
winter  months  owing  to  their  piercinf 
cold.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  well 
to  ascertain  beforehand,  if  possible 
from  some  one  personally  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  particulars  as  to  the 
climate  of  given  places  at  girec 
seasons. 

The  route  will  be  roughly  planned 
out  at  the  same  time  as  the  date. 
The  T.T.C.  has  so  far  organised  expe- 
ditions to  Florence,  Venice,  Tuscany, 
Switzerland,  and  Paris.  Three  weeks 
in  Switzerland  in  the  summer  costs 
about  the  same  as  an  expedition  to 
Italy  of  similar  length  in  the  autumn 
or  spring,  the  longer  railway  journey 
in  the  latter  case  being  balanced  by 
the  greater  average  cost  of  living  in 
the  former.  A  week  in  Paris  may  be 
spent  for  £5,  and  the  same  sum  wiS 
cover  a  week  in  Belgium,  including, 
say,  Antwerp,  Brussels  and  Waterloo, 
Ghent  and  Bruges.  A  very  interesting 
fortnight  might  be  enjoyed  among 
ancient  South  German  towns,  such  » 
Nuremburg  and  Augsburg,  or  among 
French  Gothic  cathedrals,  Amiens, 
Notre  Dame,  Rouen  and  Abbe*rilla 
But  as  preparations  for  a  greater 
expedition  will  more  or  less  include 
those  for  a  less,  we  will  take  the 
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outline  of  a  journey  to  Venice,  nearly  one  thousand 
miles  from  London,  as  being  fairly  comprehensive. 
First  as  to  the  choice  of  route : — 

(a)  Via  Harwich  and  Antwerp  (Great  Eastern  Railway 
Co.)*  and  into  Italy  either  by  Bale  and  the  St.  Gott- 
hard,  or  by  Innsbriick  and  the  Brenner  Pass.  This 
route  entails  the  greater  part  of  a  day  spent  in 
Antwerp  on  the  outward  journey,  and  the  same  at 
Brussels  coming  back.  Tt  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
cheapest  ronte  to  take. 

(b)  Via  Dover  and  Ostend  (Belgian  Mail  Packet  Co.), 
Brussels,  Bale,  the  St.  Gotthara,  Milan,  and  Verona, 
Those  starting  from  London  and  anxious  to  save  time 
at  a  slightly  increased  expense,  will  find  this  route 
suit  their  purpose  very  well. 

French  lines  should  generally  be  avoided  on  the  score  of 
expense. 

Messrs.  Gooday  and  Richards,  of  the  G.B.R.  (Liverpool 
Street,  B.C.),  and  Mr.  Bridge,  of  the  Belgian  Mail 
Packet  Co.  (53,  Gracechuroh  Street,  B.C.),  hav?  always 
been  helpful  and  courteous  In  making  through  arrange- 
ments so  far  as  possible  with  the  foreign  lines.* 
Reductions  in  fares  will  not  be  made  on  the  Belgian  or 
German  lines  for  a  party  of  less  than  thirty,  or  on  the 
Swiss  for  less  than  twenty.  Italian  railways  generally 
make  no  reduction  on  numbers,  but  to  holders  of 
ordinary  circular  tickets  a  reduction  is  made  on  the 
ordinary  return  fare  should  the  route  chosen  involve 
an  additional  piece  of  the  line.  Except  in  Italy  and 
England  the  reductions  amount  to  nearly  fifty  per 
cent.  English  lines  cannot  be  congratulated  on  their 
facilities  so  far  as  price  goes.  To  clubs  from  the 
North  of  England,  such  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
the  relatively  most  costly  section  of  the  whole  journey 
to  Italy  is  that  from  the  north  to  London.  German, 
Swiss,  and  Belgian  lines  generally  provide  plenty  of 
accommodation,  but  some  sort  of  agreement  as  to  the 
number  of  carriages  to  be  reserved  should  be  obtained 
from  the  Italian  companies,  and  even  promises  cannot 
be  unhesitatingly  relied  on.  Italian  arrangements 
have  been  usually  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

The  route  decided  on,  and  quotations  as  to  fares  (2nd 
class)  obtained  in  writing  from  the  Railway  Companies,  a 
provisional  itinerary  is  drawn  up,  the  halting-places  con- 
sidered, and  a  quotation  obtained  from  each  hotel  (consult 
Baedeker,  or  any  trustworthy  guide-book  revised  up  to 
date)  of  reduced  pension  charges  per  head  per  diem,  to 
include  bed,  meat  breakfast,  late  dinner,  lights,  and 
attendance.  The  tariff  varies  in  Italy  (exclusive  of  Rome) 
from  about  7  or  7£  francs  a  day  at  Florence  in  the 
season  to  5  francs  at  smaller  places.  Swiss  quotations 
vary  greatly,  eg.  Grindelwald  or  Lucerne  7£  francs, 
Zermatt  (before  the  railway)  7  francs,  Berne  6  francs, 
and  less-frequented  places  even  so  low  as  4£  and  5  francs. 
This  does  not  include  fees  to  hotel  servants,  which  are 
disbursed  by  the  treasurer  at  the  rate  of  about  5  francs  a 
day  for  the  party.  In  an  expedition  to  Rome  expenses 
would  be  higher  all  round. 

The  date,  the  route,  and  the  probable  cost  having  been 
carefully  worked  out,  the  results  are  embodied  in  a  cir- 
cular issued  to  the  club,  in  which  notice  is  also  given  of 
forthcoming  lectures  (arranged  for  by  the  committee)  on 
the  history,  art;  etc.,  of  the  places  to  be  visited,  and  a 
list  of  books  which  members  will  do  well  to  read  before- 
hand and  on  their  return.  The  latest  date  for  names  to 
be  handed  in  should  be  at  least  four  weeks  before  start- 
ing, in  order  to  avoid  almost  certain  confusion,  and  not 
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difficulties  involving   unnecessary  expense- 
with  hotels. 

As  soon  as  all  the  names  have  been  sent  in  they  are 
carefully  organised  into  groups.  Much  of  the  success  of 
the  expedition  will  depend  on  this,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  forecast  the  amount  of  friction  that  may  be  caused  by 
faulty,  injudicious,  or  careless  arrangements.  The  raison 
cTStre  of  the  "  group  "  is  that  the  chief  may  know  while 
en  route  exactly  where  to  find  any  member  at  any  moment, 
and  that  he  may  be  able  to  communicate  instructions  to 
the  whole  party  at  a  minute's  notice.  In  the  T.T.C.  the 
party  is  broken  up  into  groups  of  seven  or  eight  members, 
each  group  containing,  so  far  as  possible,  an  equal 
number  of  women  and  men.  The  group  is  placed  under 
a  leader  or  "guide,"  and  is  known  by  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  Thus  the  guide  of  Party  £  is  held  respon- 
sible by  the  chief  for  the  safety  and  welfare  en 
route  of  all  the  members  of  his  group.  He  has  to 
collect  them  in  good  time  at  the  stations,  to  see  that 
all  the  group  luggage  is  together,  and  plainly  marked  by 
the  pink  club  label  stamped  B.  He  has  to  see  the  mem- 
bers and  their  luggage  into  their  compartment  (all  together 
wherever  possible),  to  be  the  medium  to  them  of  all 
instructions  from  neadquarters,  and  to  collect  from  them 
any  small  sums  for  extras  which  have  been  disbursed  on 
their  account  by  the  treasurer.  Each  group  contains  also- 
a  lady  "  guide,"  generally  a  member  of  some  standing  in 
the  club,  who  can  help  newer  members  to  feel  at  home, 
and  generally  to  look  after  points  about  which  no  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down  beforehand.  The  group  arrange- 
ment is  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  actual  journeying ; 
when  once  destinations  are  reached  it  is  of  course  not  con- 
sidered desirable  that  the  members  of  any  travelling  group 
should  be  in  any  way  isolated  from  the  others.  It  is  well  to 
have  one  or  two  "unattached"  men  outside  all  the  groups,, 
to  act  as  generally  useful  lieutenants  to  the  chiefs,  e.g.r 
to  " scour"  railway  carriages  and  hotel  rooms  at  the  last 
moment  to  see  that  no  item  of  personal  property  has  been 
overlooked  by  its  owner.  One  of  the  party  acts  as  post- 
man :  he  obtains  from  hotel  managers  or  the  post-offices 
a  sufficiency  of  stamps  and  post-cards  of  the  country  to 
furnish  to  members  who  may  require  them,  and  keeps  the 
accounts  of  the  same.  Another  member  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  "  medicine-chest " — a  few  simple  remedies 
for  those  temporary  ailments  likely  to  result  from 
sudden  changes  of  climate  and  temperature.  They  are 
best  carried  in  a  light  satchel  with  a  shoulder-strap,  and 
should,  if  the  itinerary  furnishes  the  opportunity  of  any 
mountain  climbing,  include  arnica. 

Before  starting,  the  T.T.C.  issues  a  short  list  of  "  Hints 
to  Travellers."  Luggage  must  not  exceed  a  medium-sized 
Gladstone  or  similar  bag  small  enough  to  go  in  the  rack 
of  the  carriage.  Each  member  may  also  have  a  bundle  of 
wraps,  a  handbag  or  basket  (a  satchel  with  shoulder-strap  is 
most  useful)  for  provisions  and  other  travelling  accessories. 
In  other  words,  members  are  not  supposed  to  bring  more 
luggage  than  each  can  carry  for  him  or  herself  all  at  once. 
Before  starting  the  treasurer  should  get  about  £20' 
changed  (at  any  money-changer's  in  the  City)  into  gold 
and  silver  current  in  the  countries  to  be  visited,  and  each 
member  will  do  well  to  obtain  from  him  a  few  francs' 
worth  of  change  for  small  extras  en  route.  English  notes, 
and  gold  can  be  exchanged  at  any  good  hotel.  The  gold 
and  silver  coinage  of  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  is  current  in  each  of  these  countries  alike. 
Beware  of  acquiring  much  copper  or  nickel,  which  is  only 
current  in  the  state  that  issues  it,  and  of  obsolete  {e.g. 
Papal)  or  South  American  or  Greek  coins,  occasionally 
palmed  off  on  the  unwary.  It  is  not  necessary  for- 
each  member  to  be  provided  with  a  passport,  though 
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there  should  be  at  least  one  in  the  party.  There 
are  more  or  less  strict  Custom's  examinations  on 
the  frontiers,  but  the  T.T.C.  has  now  come  to  be 
recognised  at  one  or  two  Continental  Custom  Houses  as  a 
respectable  institution,  and  the  officials,  owing  to  cour- 
teous representation  on  the  part  of  the  T.T.C.  chiefs,  and 
also,  perhaps,  to  the  palpable  difficulty  of  forcibly  evict- 
ing fifty  people  at  once  should  they  be  inclined  to  the 
doctrine  of  passive  resistance,  have  now  ceased  to  rouse 
the  party  from  their  weary  slumbers  and  drag  them  into 
the  Custom  House  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Ab  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  wear  woollen  or  other  warm 
clothes,  and  to  take  a  single  change  besides  those  worn. 


Alxoays  carry  soap :  Continental  hotels,  as  readers  of  Mark 
Twain  will  remember,  do  not  provide  it.  Drinking  water 
in  foreign  towns  and  villages  is  generally  more  or  less 
open  to  suspicion  unless  previously  boiled,  but  in  Italy  the 
common  wine  of  the  country  (Chianti,  eg.)  is  cheap 
and  extensively  used,  and  teetotalers  can  generally 
obtain  aerated  waters.  Foreign  coffee  is  universally 
excellent;  tea  a  doubtful  concoction.  Those  who  care 
about  the  latter  should  take  their  own  from  home.  The 
present  writer  once  tried  to  buy  some  tea  (supposed  to  be 
te  Inalese)  at  a  Tuscan  hill-town.  It  was  only  to  be  had 
at  the  chemist's,  and  was  measured  out  of  a  wide- 
mouthed  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  weighed  on  the 
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Variations  of  temperature  in  Italy  are  often  very  sudden 
and  extensive,  and  one  may  go  from  a  broiling  piazza 
blazing  with  sunshine  into  a  narrow  street,  dark  ana  cold, 
or  into  a  church  (not  usually  warmed)  where  the  air 
strikes  as  dank  and  chill  as  in  a  vault.  A  great-coat  or 
warm  cloak  is  indispensable ;  also  a  thick  shawl  or  Austrian 
blanket  (as  warm  and  much  lighter  than  an  ordinary 
railway-rug)  for  sea  and  night  travelling.  Umbrellas 
on  a  long  journey  are  generally  in  the  way ;  if  taken  they 
may  be  strapped  together  in  "group"  sheaves  and 
labelled  with  a  group  label,  and  are  then  less  liable  to 
breakage  and  loss. 

The  sudden  variation  of  light  in  Southern  Europe  is 
apt  to  be  very  trying  to  eyes  accustomed  only  to  our 
•dark  and  dull  climate.  Hence  it  is  well  to  be  provided 
with  smoked  or  coloured  glasses  fully  protecting  the  eyes. 


drug  scales,  presumably  by  apothecaries'  weight.  It 
proved  a  nauseous  atrocity.  Lastly,  in  addition  to  opera- 
glass,  note-book,  guide-book,  etc.,  each  traveller  should 
be  provided  with  a  good-sized  pocket-book  for  coupon 
tickets,  and  a  secure  inside  pocket  for  money  in  waist- 
coat or  bodice. 

Considering  the  reduced  rates  at  which  such  a  party 
as  the  one  indicated  above  is  received  per  head  at  the 
hotels,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  each  member  can  be 
provided  with  a  separate  bedroom.  Hence  in  the  T.T.C. 
it  is  the  custom  to  have  a  list  drawn  up  before  starting 
of  twos  and  threes  who  will  agree  to  share  a  room.  To 
have  this  clearly  understood  beforehand  saves  trouble. 
As  a  rule  the  food  provided  in  the  hotels  where  the 
T.T.C.  has  stayed  is  excellent,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.    The  committee's  charges,  axxsording  to  the 
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•estimate  previously  announced,  paid  to  the  treasurer  (in 
instalments  if  desired)  by  each  member  before  starting, 
-vary  (for  Italy,  exclusive  of  Rome)  from  £10  to  £13,  and 
cover  railway  fares  and  lodging  with  two  good  meals  a 
<lay.  All  other  meals,  wine  (usually),  fires  in  bedroom, 
tram  or  train  fares  for  excursions,  etc.,  are  extras,  and 
are  paid  for  by  each  member  at  the  time.  These  extras  will  of 
course  vary,  but  with  care  and  economy  80s.  or  £2  should 
suffice  on  a  three  weeks*  expedition.  Subjoined  is  a 
.specimen  bill  from  the  T.T.O.  expedition  to  Venice  in 
1889  (eighteen  days  away  from  London,  vid  Harwich  and 
Antwerp,  Lucerne,  and  Milan,  and  back),  two  nights  being 
rspent  on  the  boat  and  two  in  the  train  : — 

Cr.                    £   s.  d.       Dr.                    £  s.  d. 

To  cash  (estimate)  10  0  0    By  railway  ticket  5  15  9 

Hotel  at  Lucerne  5  7 

„  „  Milan  6  0 
„     „  Verona  (2 

days)...  9  7 
„    „  Venice  (9 

days)...  1  13  7 
„    „  Milan  (re- 
turn)... 6  0 
„     .,  Lugano  (2 

days)...  12  10 
Extras  (fees  to  ser- 
vants, etc.)      ...  7  2 

Stamps    1  1 

Xess  returned     ...       12    Lunch  at  Antwerp  1  3 

£9  18  10  £9  18  10 

Personal  extras  (about)  30s. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  club  of 
-the  nature  of  the  T.T.C.  all  office  is  honorary  and  abso- 
lutely gratuitous.  The  chiefs  very  onerous  work  is  done 
as  by  friends  for  personal  friends.  Hence  anything  but 
.a  kindly  give-and  take  make-the-best-of-things  spirit 
(even  when  you  are  compelled,  under  penalty  of  being 
left  behind,  to  breakfast  somewhere  between  3  and  5  a.m.) 
-would  be  simply  fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  the  expedition. 
For  consider  what  the  chiefs  have  to  do.  In  their  hands 
is  all  the  finance,  railway  coupons,  hotel  bills,  etc.  Some 
one  must  be  able  to  speak  fluently  the  language  of  the 
country.  Some  one  must  telegraph  on  for  reserved 
carriages  to  the  next  changing  place,  and  write  two  or 
•three  days  before  arriving  at  each  hotel  for  a  list  of  the 
rooms  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  the  accommodation 
in  each.  The  tickets  must  be  vuid  (on  Italian  lines  at 
oach  starting  station). 

On  arrival  the  sight-seeing  must  be  carefully  organised, 
and  those  friends  who  have  perchance  offered  their 
-courteous  assistance  interviewed.  Perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  the  leaders'  many  tasks  is  to  make  all  things 
work  together  in  harmony,  and  to  inspire  the  party 
generally  with  the  desire  to  go  and  do  likewise  ;  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  allowing  the  mechanical  operation  of 
"  serving  tables  "  to  engross  their  time  and  strength  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  social  and  intellectual  aims  which 
are  the  ration  d'etre  and  the  very  life  blood  of  the  club.* 
If  any  body  of  students  can  find  one  or  two  such  leaders,  or, 
better  still,  if  such  leaders  can  find  themselves,  let  them 
bestir  themselves  and  go.   Europe  is  within  their  grasp. 

*  To  a  properly-organised  democratic  society  nothing  ought  to  be  im- 
possible. But  it  Is  not  improbable  that  a  club  newly  starting  would 
experience  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  among  its  members  any 
one  uniting  at  once  all  the  above  qualifications.  Where,  on  careful 
•consideration,  it  was  found  impossible  for  even  two  or  three  or  more 
members  combined  to  furnish  sufficient  native  talent  to  carry  the 
■arrangements  through,  recourse  might  be  had  either  to  a  regular 
tonrist  agency,  or  to  some  city  clerk  accustomed  to  commercial  oorre- 
tspondence  and  good  at  finance,  who  would  be  glad  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion and  perform  the  mechanical  part  of  the  duties  involved  in  return 
-for  the  whole  or  part  of  his  expenses. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  "CARAVANS." 

The  Toynbee  Travellers'  Club  may  be  not  unjustifi- 
ably considered  as  to  some  extent  the  parent  of  some 
three  or  four  educational  travelling  clubs  on  similar  lines ; 
inasmuch  as  it  not  only  showed  by  its  own  achieve- 
ments that  co-operative  travelling  was  within  the  range 
of  the  practical  politics  of  the  higher  education,  but  its 
officers  were  able  to  place  at  the  service  of  those  who 
wished  to  follow  suit  some  of  the  harvest  of  experience 
which  they  themselves  had  reaped. 

First  among  these  societies  stands  the  very  sucoessful 
"  Caravan  "  of  the  Liverpool  Teachers'  Guila ;  the  name, 
it  may  be  said  by  way  of  explanation,  having  been 
bestowed  haphazard  upon  the  party  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  Milanese  hotel-proprietor,  and  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  club  as  a  distinctive  and  original  designation. 
The  Liverpool  Teachers'  Guild  is  a  useful  society  of  some 
560  members  :  teachers  in  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  and  others  interested  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education,  women  predominating.  The  Guild 
holds  its  fortnightly  meetings  at  University  College. 
Early  in  1 889 it  occurred  to  some  of  the  members  to  ask,1'  Why 
should  not  the  Guild  do  like  Toynbee  Hall,  and  organise 
an  expedition  to  Florence  next  Easter  ?w  A  first 
"Caravan"  was  formed,  consisting  of  seventy-seven 
teachers  and  their  friends.  The  Caravan  was  organised 
on  the  small-group-system  for  greater  convenience 
en  route,  and  left  Liverpool  for  Florence  on  April 
16th,  returning  on  May  10th.  Not  only  were  several 
days  spent  at  Florence,  but  something  was  also 
seen  of  Antwerp,  Milan,  Pisa,  Como,  and  Brussels.  The 
cost  of  railway  ticket  and  hotel  charges  (accommodation 
and  two  good  meals  a  day),  was  about  £12  12s.  At 
Antwerp  the  public  authorities  opened  the  museums  and 
"  monuments  historiques "  to  the  party ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  Liverpool  has  generally  preferred  to  do  its  sight- 
seeing on  the  individual  rather  than  the  co-operative 
basis,  and  so  has  not  since  asked  for  the  privilege  of  free 
admission  to  museums,  generously  granted  to  educational 
bodies  by  the  Italian  Government. 

The  first  Caravan  was  so  successful  that  its  promoters 
wished  to  see  the  expeditions  placed  on  a  permanent 
basis.  This  was  done  early  in  1890,  and  the  Caravans 
are  now  organised  by  a  Travelling  Committee  of  the 
Guild.    The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows: — 

1.  A  circular  is  issued  to  the  whole  Guild  suggesting  an 
expedition,  with  its  probable  date. 

2.  Those  members  who  wish  to  take  part  in  it  send  in  their 
names  and  a  deposit  of  10s.  This  last  forms  an  instalment 
of  the  committee's  charges,  but  is  forfeited  to  defray  ex- 
penses should  the  member  afterwards  withdraw  his  or  her 
name. 

3.  A  meeting  is  called  of  those  who  have  entered  their 
names.  These  decide  in  orthodox  democratic  fashion  the 
exact  route  and  destination,  and  the  halting  places  out  and 
home,  and  authorise  the  chief  of  the  party  to  carry  out,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  their  wishes. 

4  The  chief  then  communicates  with  the  railway  com- 
panies, hotels,  etc.,  and  prints  the  results  in  a  circular. 

5.  Members  have  to  organise  themselves  into  small  groups 
(of  this  the  committee  declines  the  responsibility),  the  lists 
of  groups  are  printed  (members  who  will  agree  to  share  a 
room  being  bracketed),  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  each  member, 
and  also  to  the  various  hotel  proprietors,  in  order  that  the 
party  may  be  comfortably  billeted. 

Since  the  Caravans  were  thus  organised  on  a  permanent 
basis  annual  expeditions  have  been  successfully  carried 
out.  At  Easter,  1890,  a  large  party  (seventy)  visited 
Venice  by  the  Harwich,  Rotterdam,  Rhine,  and  Brenner 
route,  halting  at  Cologne  going,  and  at  Munich  and 
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Cologne  coming  back.  Verona  was  unable  to  cope  with 
so  large  a  party  of  "  forestieri " — perhaps  the  hotel- 
keepers  took  alarm,  remembering  that  a  smaller  party  of 
the  Toynbee  travellers  the  year  before  had  been  with 
some  little  difficulty  accommodated — so  the  extra  three 
days  that  would  otherwise  have  been  given  to  Verona 
were  spent  very  enjoyably  at  Venice.  Tne  cost  (railway 
and  hotel  bills)  was  about  £12,  and  the  party  were 
eighteen  days  away  from  home. 

In  1891  the  Caravan  organised  an  expedition  in  the 
summer  to  Switzerland  instead  of  to  Italy.  Forty-four 
members  went  from  Liverpool  to  Lucerne  together  on 
August  4th.  At  Lucerne,  however,  the  responsibility  of 
the  committee  ended.  The  party  broke  up  into  small 
self -formed  groups  of  seven  or  eight,  and  until  these  all 
re-assembled  at  Lucerne  for  the  journey  home  at  the  end 
of  August,  each  group  was  entirely  responsible  for  itself, 
making  all  its  own  hotel  arrangements,  choosing  its  own 
route  and  leader, 
and  generally  act- 
ing on  Home  Rule 
principles.  The 
committee  had, 
however,drawn  up 
and  printed  a  use- 
ful little  pamph- 
let containing 
particulars  of 
twelve  enjoyable 
routes,with  names 
of  hotels, pensions 
or  inns,  and 
u  sights,"  together 
with  a  few  gene- 
ral hints.  The 
cost  as  far  as 
Lucerne  and  back 
came  to  £6  2s.  lOd. 
per  head.  Expen- 
ses of  living,  etc., 
while  in  Switzer- 
land naturally 
varied,  according 
to  the  ambition 
of  the  members; 
but,  speaking 
generally,  the 
average  expense 

per  head  was  probably  altogether  about  £15.  For  Easter, 
1892,  two  expeditions  were  arranged :  one  by  the  com- 
mittee to  Paris,  from  April  14th  to  29th  inclusive,  of 
seventy  or  eighty  members;  and  a  second  and  much 
smaller  party,  arranged  independently  by  some  forty 
members  themselves,  who  had  been  disappointed  at  the 
idea  of  not  seeing  Italy  this  year,  to  Home.  The  cost  of 
the  fortnight's  expedition  to  Paris  was  calculated  at 
about  £6  10s. ;  that  of  the  eighteen  days'  expedition  to 
Rome  at  £14  10s.  or  £15. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  Caravans  have  been  of  inestimable 
service  in  the  social  development  of  the  Guild.  Once  for 
all  they  have  broken  down  that  barrier  of  reserve  and 
isolation  between  individual  members  which  militate 
so  strongly  against  corporate  life  in  great  towns.  Once 
for  all  the  spirit  of  isolation  gave  way  to  a  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  reliance,  ana  to  a  genial  confidence  of 
members  in  each  other.  People  who  had  travelled  to- 
gether for  2,000  miles,  who  had  seen  each  other  success- 
fully surmounting  incidents  which  tried  both  patience  and 
endurance,  and  brought  out  the  capacities  of  each  one's 
character  for  a  public-spirited  unselfishness,  could  never 


again  regard  their  fellow  travellers  as  merely  so  many 
undistinguishable  units.  The  great  difficulty  in  all  over- 
grown modern  cities  is  the  awakening  of  its  corporate 
soul.  Perhaps  these  humble  co-operative  pilgrimages 
may  in  their  quiet  way  contribute  their  quota  to  that 
end.   Who  knows  ? 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  pilgrimages  on  the  members 
themselves,  that  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  tabulated  in 
statistics.  But  it  may  be  remarked  generally  that  an 
educational  expedition  to  Italy  may  mean,  for  those  who* 
live  simple  and  natural  lives  of  hard  work,  perhaps  of 
drudgery  of  a  monotonous  nature  in  a  grimy  manufac- 
turing or  shipping  city,  nothing  less  than  the  birth  of  a 
vita  nuova — a  sudden  awakening  to  the  majesty 
and  the  beauty  of  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world 
of  art.  The  history  of  painting  and  architecture,  the* 
history  of  mediaeval  Florence  and  Venice,  the  names  of 
Giotto  and  St.  Francis,  of  Dante  and  Carpaocio  and 

Perugino,  are> 
henceforth  and 
for  ever  not  mere 
abstractions  but 
realities  of  the> 
most  living  and 
inspiring  kind. 
Real,  too,  is  the> 
meaning  of  colour 
and  light  in  a> 
southern  latitude  -r 
real  and  vital  the 
significance  of  the 
words  "  I  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto- 
the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh. 
my  help."  Nor 
are  the  jokes  and 
incidents  of  the 
journey  the  least 
pleasant  items  to 
recall  in  after 
days :  how  the 
captain  of  a  group- 
alighted  at  a 
Dutch  station  to 
search  for  bread, 
and  being  at- 
tired in  cricket 

cap  and  "  blazer "  was  detained  by  the  station  autho- 
rities as   an   escaped  lunatic,  and  only  allowed  to 

Eroceed  by  the  next  train  on  his  satisfying  them  that 
e  was  perfectly  harmless ;  or  how  the  train  suddenly 
went  on  at  Ooblentz  leaving  one  member  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  escape  from  detaining  officials,  and  how 
when  the  train  pulled  up  at  the  next  station  the  lost 
one  was  descried  triumphantly  driving  up  in  a  cab. 

THE  MANCHESTER  TOURING  CLUB. 

There  are  two  clubs  of  this  name  in  Manchester,  one 
dating  from  1890,  and  connected  with  the  various 
educational  institutions  of  the  town,  and  the  other  a 
new  institution,  which  has  recently  organised  an  excur- 
sion more  on  the  Polytechnic  lines,  and  has,  somewhat 
unfortunately,  given  itself  the  same  designation  as  the 
older  club. 

The  educational  club  was  started  with  an  expedition  at 
Easter,  1890,  to  Florence.  Its  aim  is  distinctly  educa- 
tional, and  teachers  have  the  first  choice,  after  whom 
come  University  Extension  and  Art  stu  * 
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•who  are  able  to  afford  assistance  in  the  organisation  of 
tours.  This  club  is  perhaps  rather  more  exclusively  a 
middle-class  club  than  either  the  Toynbee  Hall  one  or  that 
of  the  Liverpool  Guild  ;  for  although  clerks  and  artisans 
would  be  admitted  if  qualified  uuder  the  rules,  the  time 
•and  cost  would  be  practically  prohibitive.  The  members 
of  the  club  are  (1)  those  who  took  part  in  the  first  ex- 
pedition, and  (2)  those  who  have  taken  part  in  subse- 
quent expeditions  and  are  qualified  under  the  rules. 
Other  persons  may  be  admitted  to  expeditions  as  asso- 
ciates when  vacancies  permit.  The  affairs  of  the  club  are 
managed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  club,  but  with 
-the  proviso  that  the  various  educational  institutions  of 
Manchester  shall  be  thereon  represented.  Thus  at 
present  the  committee  includes  two  professors  of  Owen's 
College,  one  mis- 
tress of  the  High 
Schojl,  one  mas- 
ter of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  and 
two  ladies  and 
-two  men  repre- 
senting the  Uni- 
versity Extension 
.students.  A  regu- 
lar course  of  lec- 
tures is  organised 
every  winter  in 
reference  to  the 
places  which  it  is 
proposed  to  visit 
m  the  spring — 
two  hundred  at- 
tended the  recent 
oourse  on  Rome 
—and,  other 
things  being 
equal,  preference 
is  given  in  making 
up  the  party  to 
those  who  have 
attended  the  lec- 
tures. The  expe- 
ditions hitherto 
undertaken  have 
been  as  follows : — 

1890,  Florence ; 

1891,  Venice; 

1892,  Rome.  The 
oost  is,  generally 
speaking,  the 
railway  fare  plus 
About  £5  for 
hotels,  and  the 

^annual  subscription  to  the  club  is  2s.  6d.  The  president 
of  the  club  is  the  principal  of  Owen  s  College,  and  there 
are  three  vice-presidents,  two  head  masters,  and  one 
head  mistress. 

The  Manchester  Touring  Club  began  with  being,  as  re- 
gards expeditions,  somewhat  less  definitely  organised  in- 
ternally than  the  other  co-operative  educational  clubs, 
and  in  this  resembles  more  the  expedition  arrangements 
of  the  Polytechnic.  The  co-operative  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion consisted  mainly  in  combining  on  railway  journeys 
and  at  hotels ;  otherwise  members  "  chum  "  as  and  if  they 
please,  individually  rather  than  as  a  complete  whole. 
Hence  in  the  accounts  contributed  by  various  members  to 
various  Manchester  journals  after  their  return  from  the 
first  Florentine  expedition,  there  is  more  freedom  of 
criticism  of  fellow-travellers  than  would  perhaps  be  the 
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case  where  each  member  feels  strongly  the  bond  con- 
necting not  only  personal  friends  who  have  found  in  each 
other  kindred  spirits  en  mite,  but  each  and  all  of  the 
party  on  the  general  ground  that  they  were  "  members  of 
the  party,*'  whether  kindred  spirits  or  not. 

That  here,  no  less  than  elsewhere,  Italy,  the  Alps,  and 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  Florence  gave  birth  to  a  vita 
nuova,  is  clear  from  a  pleasant  account  of  the  first  ex- 
pedition printed  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly  for  January, 
1891.  References  are  made  there  to,  among  several 
others,  a  certain  member  of  the  party,  a  "  good  solid 
English  lass"  who  had  never  been  away  from  home 
before.  She  was  known  as  the  "  young  one,"  and  to  her 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  and  Milan  Cathedral  were  a 
sublime  revelation.   Wandering  over  the  roof  of  the 

Duomo  with  a 
silent  companion 
in  the  early  morn- 
ing, "  struck  by  a 
statue  of  singular 
grace,  and  over- 
whelmed by  the 
profusion  of  ar- 
tistic work,  the 
'  young  one,'  with 
a  new  look  in  her 
face,  turned  and 
said,  *  It  makes 
me  feel  very 
humble  when  I 
think  I  am  chosen 
to  see  these 
things,  and  so 
many  left  at  home 
who  never  can 
come  here.'  What 
had  taken  place  P 
This  was  not  our 
girl  of  yesterday 
—  Lucerne  and 
the  snow  -  clad 
Alps,  the  landslip 
at  Arth,  the  rush- 
ing Reuss,  and 
the  marvels  of  the 
scenery  of  the  St. 
Gotthard  with 
the  eternal  snow, 
the  little  shrines 
in  the  valley  of 
the  Ticino;  the 
memory  of  Bel- 
linzona  and  the 
glimpse  of  Mag- 

giore,  Lugano  seen  in  evening  light,  and  Como  too  ;  Easter 
Sunday  in  the  Cathedral,  on  whose  roof  we  were,  and  the 
gorgeous  procession,  and  the  incense,  and  the  music,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  risen  Christ— all  were  gathered  in  her 
eyes  and  face,  and  the  awakened  soul  made  her  humble. 
The  other  had  no  words  to  speak.  Leaning  over  a 
balustrade,  still  surrounded  by  the  pinnacles  ana  statues, 
with  the  city  below,  and  the  rich  Lombard  plain  around, 
she  continued, 1 1  do  not  so  much  wonder  now  that  the 
Italians  have  done  so  much.  The  children's  eyes  are 
opened  on  things  of  beauty,  and  I  am  only  just  beginning 
to  see.'  Up  they  went  to  the  topmost  height.  The 
morning  mists  were  lifted,  and  gradually  peak  after  peak 
shone  white  in  the  far  distance,  and  no  words  were  said — 
the  scene  and  the  occasion  were  too  solemn.  As  they 
turned  to  descend  from  the  roof,  one  lingering  look  was 
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cast  round,  and  the  4  young  one '  said,  *  I  don't  think  they 
were  paid  to  do  this  work ;  they  did  it  because  they  loved 
God,  for  His  honour  and  the  glory  of  their  city.'  * 

The  pilgrims  from  the  grimy,  prosaic  Cottonopolis  of 
looms  and  factories  were  struck  one  day  by  the  sight  of 
two  Tuscan  girls  weaving  on  primitive  straw-plaiting 
looms  at  Fiesole  at  the  corner  of  the  open  street,  "  one 
singing ;  the  other,  younger,  had  her  hand  on  the  loom, 
ana  her  lips  were  pressed  to  a  little  picture  of  our  Lord, 
which  hung  on  the  loom-post.  Happy  labour  in  the 
free  heaven  which  had  pause  for  a  brief  prayer,  and  time 
for  a  tender  thought  to  thrill  the  breast,  and  an  act  of 
devotion  !  "  Happy  labour  indeed :  for  were  not  those 
Tuscan  contadine  of  the  number  of  those  whom  Buskin  has 
so  beautifully  called  "  Christ's  folk  in  the  Apennine  ?  " 

The  second  Manchester  Touring  Club  is  at  present  but 
in  the  tentative  stage  of  existence  through  which  the 
other  clubs  have  passed.  Its  aim  is,  like  that  of  the 
Polytechnic,  at  present  recreational  rather  than  educa- 
tional, except  in  the  sense  that  all  foreign  travel  must 
necessarily  oe  in  some  sort  or  other  an  educational 
process. 


THE  ART  WORKERS'  GUILD  EXPEDITIONS. 

This  recently  formed  but  successful  co-operative 
travelling  club  is  another  of  the  indirect  children  of 
the  Toynbee  Travellers,  inasmuch  as  it  was  organised 
and  established  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of 
two  actual  members  of  the  T.T.C.  All  or  nearly  all  those 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Venice  in  September 
1891  were  members  of  the  Art  Workers'  Guild,  of  whom 
the  president  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  A.R.A.  Among 
the  twenty-seven  travellers  were  painters,  sculptors, 
etchers,  brass  and  iron-workers,  wood-carvers,  and 
architects,  while  a  few  outsiders,  friends  of  members  of 
the  A.W.G.,  and  of  artistic  sympathies,  were  also 
admitted.  The  party  was  composed  entirely  of  men, 
and,  while  most  successful  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  some  lack  was  felt  on  the  social  side  by  those  who 
had  travelled  with  mixed  parties,  owing  to  the  entire 
absence  of  ladies.  The  travellers  were  arranged  in  groups 
of  eight  each  under  captains,  and  the  Toynbee  organisa- 
tion generally  was  followed  throughout.  The  route  was 
vid  Dover,  Ostend,  #Brussels,  #Bale,  *Milan,  *Verona, 
•Venice,  *Padua,  #Mantua,  *Pavia,  *Milan,  Bale, 
Brussels,  Ostend,  and  Dover  [a  halt  was  made  at  the 
places  here  marked  with  an  asteiisk],  and  the  time  from 
start  to  finish  occupied  nineteen  days.  The  cost — second- 
class  on  railway  and  first  on  steamer,  hotel  accommodation, 
and  three  meals  a  day  (including  wine  and  lemonade)  at 
Venice,  and  incidental  necessary  expenses— was  well 
under  £13. 


The  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  expedition  was  con* 
siderably  enhanced  by  the  introductions  obtained  for  the 
Guild  by  Mr.  Richmond  from  Signor  Villari,  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  artistic  and 
civil  authorities  in  each  Italian  city  visited;  and  at 
Venice  the  party  greatly  benefited  from  the  assistance 
of  the  architect,  Prof.  D.  Rupolo,  during  the  whole  of 
their  stay.  The  general  results  were  so  satisfactory 
that  another  expedition  will  be  arranged  in  the  ensuing 
September,  probably  to  Florence.  Many  sketches  and 
rubbings  and  other  valuable  artistic  results  were  obtained. 
This  is  the  first  co-operative  educational  travelling  club- 
that  has  chosen  the  autumn  rather  than  the  spring  for 
its  expedition  to  Italy,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Art 
Workers'  Guild's  choice  was  fully  justified  by  results. 
Italy  was  in  the  midst  of  her  grape  harvest  and  wine- 
pressing  when  the  travellers  passed  through  Lombardy 
and  Venetia.  Fruit  was  plentiful ;  pomegranates,  figs, 
melons,  grapes,  etc.,  could  be  procured  in  abundance  for 
a  few  soldi.  The  landscape  presented  one  glorious  wealth 
of  colour. 


THE  POLYTECHNIC  TRIPS. 

Those  who  have  reached  the  thirties  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  Polytechnic  was  connected  in  their  minds 
mainly  with  Pepper's  "Ghost,"  to  which  they  were  treated 
in  the  Christmas  holidays  by  benevolent  uncles.  The 
Polytechnic  of  the  present  day  is  by  no  means  ghostly  -r 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  indubitably  substantial,  containing 
technical  schools,  classes  in  science,  art,  and  literature, 
and  innumerable  societies  fcr  promoting  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  some  eleven  thousand 
students  and  members.  The  members  of  the  Institute- 
are  young  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-five. 

There  are  200  classes  for  instruction  in  almost  every 
branch  of  learning,  and  recently  -  published  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  male  students  of  the  technical  classes 
show  their  ordinary  occupations  to  be  as  follows : — 

Numbers 
on  the  books 

  2,618 

  1,720 

  320 

  247 

  242 

  205 

  165 

  160 

  135 

  125 


Occupation. 

Clerks,  etc  

Building  trades,  etc  

Engineers   

Tailors  

Metal-plate  workers, 

Printing  trades   

Furniture  trades   

Teachers   

Electricians  

Watchmakers  and  jewellers 
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As  was  pointed  out  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
August,  1891,  in  a  description  of  the  Polytechnic  invasion 
of  Norway,  the  excursions  now  so  widely  known  originated 
in  Mr.  Hogg's  custom  several  years  ago  of  inviting  London 
lads  and  youths  down  to  his  country  -house  in  the  summer 
•as  his  guests.  From  this  germ  has  grown  the  system  which 
-extends  its  operations  from  Norway  and  Madeira  to  the 
forthcoming  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1898. 

The  first  regular  Polytechnic  excursions  were  to  Paris 
in  1889,  when  2,500  persons  through  its  agency  visited  the 
•exhibition  ;  and  to  Switzerland,  a  pedestrian  excursion 
for  lads,  in  the  same  year.  From  1889  to  1891  inclusive 
the  Polytechnic  had  enabled  no  less  than  some  9,000 
persons  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  holiday,  whether  in  foreign 
countries  or  in  the  British  Isles.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Polytechnic  and  most  of  the  co-operative  travel- 
ling clubs  are  not  meant  for  persons  whose  means  are 
quite  adequate  to  allow  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
arrangements  made  by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Gaze  and  other 
regular  commercial  agencies.  But  the  Polytechnic 
excursions  in  so  far  resemble  the  "  personally  conducted," 
that  they  deal  with  very  large  numbers,  that  they  take  all 
comers  without  enquiry  of  any  kind,  provided  they  accept 
conditions ;  and  whereas  in  e.g. ,  the  Toy nbee  Travellers'  Club, 
an  expedition  is  a  terminus  a  quo,  and  the  club  exists  to 
be  a  bond  of  union  at  home  among  those  limited  numbers 
who  have  been  fellow-travellers,  and  to  arrange  for  the 
study  at  home  of  foreign  art,  history,  science,  and  politics, 
in  the  Polytechnic  the  excursion  is  the  terminus  ad  quern, 
it  being  obviously  impossible  to  keep  touch  with  two  or 
three  thousand  fresh  people  every  year  who  hail  miscel- 
laneously from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Among  the  excursions  which  have  either  already  taken 
place,  or  are  in  course  of  formation,  are : — 

(1)  The  excursion  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in 
1893.  Parties  will  travel  by  the  Inman  and  the  Hamburg 
American  Packet  Co.  The  charges  will  be  25  gs.  from  Liver- 
pool and  26  gs.  from  Southampton  per  head  for  the  tour  and 
back,  including  two  days  at  New  York,  one  at  Washington, 
and  five  at  Chicago.  The  route  out  will  be  by  Philadelphia, 
returning  by  Niagara,  Albany,  and  the  Hudson  River.  Special 
parties  will  be  formed  for  engineers. 

(2)  Norway  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  these  columns 
<see  Review  op  Reviews,  August,  1891),  and  hence  no 
more  need  be  said  of  the  11  Poly"  excursions  in  their 
•chartered  steamer  than  that  the  holiday  was  of  a  fort- 
night's duration,  and  the  vessel  carried  at  a  time  from 
100  to  115  persons,  about  35  per  cent,  of  whom  were  ladies. 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  Polytechnic  excursions 
afford  considerably  greater  facilities  to  men  than  to  women  ; 
the  latter  in  some  cases  not  being  admitted  to  an  excur- 
sion at  all.  The  fare  for  the  fortnight's  travel  and  board 
and  lodging  on  the  vessel  was  £8  5s.  Od  ;  but  all  expenses 
incurred  by  the  land  excursions  were  extras.  For  a  three 
weeks'  tour  the  charge  is  £12  15s.  Od.     To  the  general 


public,  not  previously  connected  with  the  Polytechnic,  there 
is  an  extra  booking  fee  of  10s.  6d 

(3)  Madeira.— These  excursions  are  open  to  both  sexes. 
Parties  travel  by  the  Castle  Line  and  the  Union  Steamship 
Co.,  and  are  set  down  at  Madeira  on  the  out  or  return 
voyage  of  vessels  running  to  the  Cape. 

The  general  advantages  of  an  excursion  to  a  place  so 
much  off  the  beaten  track  as  Madeira  include  a  long 
sea  voyage  on  a  large  ship,  an  insight  into  ship-life,  and 
the  meeting  with  persons  returning  home  from  the 
Cape  ;  the  very  characteristically  foreign  scene  on  the 
arrival  at  Madeira,  the  swarming  confusion  when  the 
ship  was  boarded  by  yelling  natives,  whose  voices  were 
not  those  of  St  Chrysostom  ;  the  landing  in  pitch  dark- 
ness in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  ghostly  appearance 
of  the  Customs  boat,  and  the  subsequent  gliding  over 
the  smooth  stones  of  narrow  lanes  in  carrosf  through  a 
darkness  broken  only  by  the  unintelligible  shouting  of 
the  carro-dnver;  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
excursions  on  the  island,  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
life  of  the  native  Portuguese  negroid  away  from  large 
towns,  content  to  work  hard  and  live  plainly  under  his 
own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree. 

(4)  Morocco. — An  excursion  open  to  both  sexes,  will  be 
made  to  Morocco  in  September,  going  by  steamer  to  Gibraltar, 
and  then  across  the  Strait  to  Tangier,  with  a  round  trip  on 
mules  to  Tetuan.  The  excursion  will  take  from  eighteen  days 
to  three  weeks,  and  will  afford  an  insight  into  Oriental  life, 
manners,  and  customs. 

(5)  Switzerland.— For  youths  only,  a  pedestrian  per- 
sonally-conducted excursion  of  sixteen  days  inclusive. 
Members  must  expect  to  rough  it  somewhat.  Food  is 
plentiful  but  plain,  and  the  cost,  including  railway  fare  and 
hotel  accommodation,  with  two  meals  a  day,  is  £7  5s. ;  non- 
members  of  the  Polytechnic  paving  10s.  6d.  extra. 

(6)  The  Ardennes.— For  youths  only,  starting  weekly 
daring  August;  a  week's  pedestrian  excursion  costing,  to 
members,  £3. 

(7)  Dublin  and  Killarney.— Two  fortnightly  parties, 
staying  at  Dunloe  Castle,  costing,  to  Polytechnic  members, 
£4  5s.,  and  7s.  6d.  extra  to  non- members.   Two  meals  a  day. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  both  the  Toyribee 
Travellers'  Club,  and  the  Polytechnic  trips  were  founded 
by  Etonians.  Eton,  to  the  average  democratic  mind, 
suggests  all  that  is  exclusive  and  Tory,  and  yet  she  has 
been  the  indirect  parent  of  a  far-reaching  and  thoroughly 
democratical  educational  movement,  furnishing  the  means 
on  the  one  hand  of  academic  education  in  art  and 
European  history  to  working  men  and  women,  com- 
paratively limited  in  numbers,  who  needed  but  to  be 
furnished  with  the  opportunity  to  claim  it  gladly ;  and, 
on  the  other,  of  recreational  education  to  several 
thousands  of  the  workers  in  the  artisan  and  so-called 
lower  middle  class  dwelling  in  those  great  towns  which 
are  commonly  regarded  as  hide-bound  in  Philistinism 
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THE  GRINDELWALD  CONFERENCES. 

Although  there  are  other  prominent  features  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Review  of  the  Churches'  arrangements  for 
conferences  to  be  held  in  Switzerland  this  summer,  these 
gatherings  are  also  a  definite  outgrowth  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Holiday  movement.  Dr.  Lunn  had  himself  conducted 
one  of  the  Polytechnic  Norway  parties,  and  it  was  during 
this  voyage  that  the  idea  first  occurred  to  him  of  per- 
suading a  number  of  ministers  to  join  in  a  common 
holiday.  The  idea  of  the  Conference  was  of  later 
growth.  The  arrangements  for  this  gathering  will  cost 
Dr.  Lunn  over  £1,000,  and  such  an  expense  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question  had  it  not  been  for  the  facilities 
given  both  by  railway  companies  and  hotels  to  large 
parties  of  tourists. 

Dr.  Lunn  has  had  no  difficulty  in  making  arrangements 


Rhine  steamer  can  be  taken  from  Mannheim  to  Cologne, 
and  the  line  of  route  rejoined  at  Brussels. 

The  arrangements  for  this  Grindelwald  Conference  are, 
perhaps,  more  akin  to  the  programme  of  the  great 
Chautauqua  assembly  than  anything  that  has  been  pre- 
viously attempted  in  Europe.  In  each  case  a  centre  has 
been  selected  possessing  great  natural  beauty.  It  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  delightful  centre  from 
which  to  visit  the  chief  Swiss  resorts  than  Grindelwald. 
The  American  gathering  and  its  Swiss  copy  are  each  the 
occasion  for  addresses  by  the  leaders  of  different  schools 
of  theological  thought.  There  is  also  a  distinctly  educa- 
tional side  to  the  Grindelwald  gathering,  though  this  is 
not  such  an  important  element  as  in  the  case  of  its 
American  prototype.  A  series  of  reading  parties  have, 
however,  been  arranged  for  in  divinity,  classics,  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  law. 


GBIXDKLWALD. 


by  which  any  one  in  sympathy  with  the  ideal  of  the  closer 
union  of  sectarianism  can  visit  Switzerland,  spend  ten 
days  at  Grindelwald,  and  then  come  home  as  they 
like,  the  whole  cost  of  the  journey  to  and  fro,  and  of 
ten  days'  stay  at  Grindelwald,  being  covered  by  ten 
guineas.  The  special  feature  of  these  parties  is  that  they 
cease  to  be  in  any  sense  "personally  conducted  "  after 
arriving  at  Grindelwald.  The  tickets  are  available  for 
return  singly  or  in  small  groups,  and  the  homeward 
journey  can  be  broken  at  any  of  the  principal  stations. 
This  is  an  especially  valuable  concession  for  those  who 
wish  to  include  a  journey  down  the  Rhine  in  their  Swiss 
holiday.    The  line  of  route  can  be  left  at  Strasburg  ;  the 


The  centre  of  interest  in  the  Grindelwald  meetings 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  discussions  011 
Reunion,  to  be  presided  over  in  July  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  Mr.  Price  Hughes,  and  Dr.  Clifford  ;  and  in 
September  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  President  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

There  seems  every  probability  that  these  parties,  wit*, 
the  description  of  which  we  close  this  article,  will  be 
more  numerous  than  any  that  have  ever  left  England  for 
the  Continent.  Already  over  five  hundred  have  secured 
places,  and  the  number  may  be  doubled  or  trebled 
before  the  summer  is  over.  Any  who  wish  to  join  should 
write  to  Dr.  Lunn,  5,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  X.W. 
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Atkinson.  „  .   n     ,    «  « 

Ocean  Traffic  by  the  Erie  Canal.  B.  P. 
North. 

Mv  Business  Partner,  the  Government. 

U.  D.  Eddy.  „w  I4 

The  Woman's   Exchange  —  Charity  or 

Business?  Lucy  M.  Saimon. 

Frank  Leslie  s s  Popular  Monthly,  (lio. 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.)  June.  25  cts. 
St.  Louis :  the  Carnival  City  of  America. 

(Illus.)  James  Cox. 
Barriers  against  Invisible  Foes.  (Illus.) 

F.L.White.  ^  w 

The    Divine   Weed -Tobacco.  (Illus.) 

W.  P.  Pond.  m^ 
How  "Lesves  of  Grass"  was  Written. 

With  Portrait.  Walt  Whitman. 
Dutch  Guiana,  (IUos.) 
A  Glimpse  of  G  uana,  (illus.)  H.  Grey. 
Earthquake    Photographs    in  Japan. 

(Illus.)  W.K.  Burton. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  (214,  Piccadilly.) 
June.  Is. 

The  Abo  igines  of  Europe's  Playground. 

A.  E.  Willson.  ^ 
Brain*  and  laches.  P.  Kent. 
June  Days  In  Wye-land. 
A  Professor  of  the  Dry  Wlt^Dr.  Thomp 

Imitators  and  Plagiarists.  II.  W.  H.  D. 
Adams. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  (56,  Paternoster  Row.) 
June.  6d. 
Elizabeth  Tador.  Sarah  Tytler. 
St,  Martin's  Church,  Canterbu-y.  (Illus.) 
All  about  Gloves.  (Illus.)  Baama  Brewer. 
Prizes  and  Blanks  In  the  Girl-World. 

G.  H.  Pike. 

Good  Words.     (15,  Tavistock  Street.) 
June.  Ad. 
A  Ride  In  the  Great  Sahara.  (Illus.)  J. 

H.  Forbes. 


How  I  Found  the  Remains  of  Osric 
King  of  Nurthumbria.  (Illus.)  Dean 
8  pence. 

Profe*sor  Huxley  and  the  Deluge.  With 

Map.    Rev.  J.  L.  CUrke. 
Great  Thoughts.  (2,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street.)  June.  6d. 
A  Talk  wlttt  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes. 

With  Portrait.     R.  Blathwayt. 
The  Field  Lane  Ragged  Schools,  etc.  F. 

M.  Holmes.  w_ 
Tne  Story  of  Harper's  Magazine.  With 

Porti aits.    R.  Biathwayt. 

Harper's  Magazine.  (45,Albemarle  Street.) 
June.  Is. 

The  Birth-place  of  Commodore  Isaac  Hull. 

(Illus.)  Jane  Da  F.  Sbelton. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Army.  (Illus.) 

Baron  von  Kuhn. 
How  Kentucky  Became  a  S:ate.   G.  w. 

Ranck.  _ 
The  Old  English  Dramatists.  James 

Russell  Lowell. 
Montana  :  The  Treasure  State.  With 

Map.    Julian  Rilph. 
Social  and  Natural  Condi 'ion  of  Eastern 

Peru.   With  Mip  and  Illustration.  C. 

Fkemthe  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea. 
(Illus.)  F.  D.  Millet. 
Help.  (125,  Fleet  Street.)  June.  Id. 
Parliamentary    Candidates   and  their 

Views. 
Crusade  on  Betting. 
Towards  the  Civic  Church. 
Lanternists  and  Cyclists. 
List  of  Slides. 

Lan  ern-Blbe  Prize  Competition  Result. 
Home  Messenger.    (2.  Amen  Corner.) 
May.  Id. 

A  Ramble  through  the  Bast  End.  (Illus.) 
F.  A.  Atkins. 
Homiletic  Review.   (44,  Fleet  Street) 
May.  Is. 

The  Outlook  cf  Theology.  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
F.  Deems. 

Monuments  and  Papyri  on  the  Hebrews 
*nd  Exodus.   Rev.  C.  M.  CoVein. 

Municipal  Misrule.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H. 
Park  hurst.  _ 

The  Present  State  of  the  Mormon  Ques- 
tion. Rev.  R.  G.  MoNiece. 

A  Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  -. 
Prof.  Druaamonl.  Rev.  D.  Suther- 
land. 

Household  Words.  (12  St.  Bride  Street.) 
Jun«.  <kJ. 
Rouui  London.   Montsgu  Williams. 

Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 
(313,  S  rand.)  June.  6d. 
Christopher  Wren.  With  P»>r<f 
How  they  Built  in  Shakespeare  s  Time. 

Indian  Church  Quarterly.    (78,  New 
BondS  reet.)  April.  2  rupees. 
Fore'gn    Missions   and     the  Society 

System.  Canon  Churton. 
Relations  between  Clergv  and  Laity  In 

India.  Major  MscM  ibon. 
Reminiscences  of  Franz  Delitzsoh.  Rev 
J.  M.  Maodonald. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review.  04. 
Parliament  Street.)  June.  6J. 
Eastern  Gardens:  Ancient  and  Modern. 
D.  McDonald. 
Irish  Monthly.    (50,  OConnell  Street 
Upper,  Dublin.)  May  6d. 
Dr.  Russell,  of  Maynooth.  IV. 
Journal  of  Education.  (86,  Fleet  Street). 
June.  6d. 
SJx  in  Education.  .  nM 

Proposal  f  it  a  High  Degree  in  Education 
in  the  University  of  London.  F.Watson. 
Fontenay-aux-Roses,  a  French  Training 
College.  E.Williams. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute. (Northumberland  Avenue.)  May. 
6d. 

M*shonaland  and  its  Development.  B.  A. 
Mannd. 
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Kings  Own.      (48,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
June.  6d. 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.    IV.  Bev. 

P.  Pre>cott. 
Home  Life  for  Working  Girls  in  Lcndon. 
Clllus.) 

Knowledge.     (3tt,     High  Holborn.) 
Jane.  6J. 

A  Lump  of  Chalk  and  Its  LeisoLs.  B. 

Ltrtekker. 

The  New  Star  in  Amiga.  B.  W.  Maunder. 

Leisure  Hour.  (56,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
June.  6d. 
The  State  and  Insurance  (or  Oil  Age.  J. 

P.  Wilkiuson. 
Statesmen  of  Spain.  With  Portraits  and 

Illustra'.i  »ns. 
The  Daily  ChronicU.   With  P  irtraits  and 

Illustration*.   H.  W.  Mtssingham. 
Th*  Horse  World  of  Louden.    W.  J. 

GorJU  n. 

On  the  Nile.  (Illns.)  S.  J.  Weyman. 

Library  Review.  (25,  Paternoster  Square.) 
June.  6d. 
The  Borghese  Library.  (I  lue.) 
Asp-.cts  iM»d  Tendencies  of  Current  Litera- 
ture.  C  moluded.   T.  S.  Little. 
Alphonse  Daudet  and  his  Literary  Me- 
thods. Percy  White. 

Lippincott's.  (Warwick  House,  Salisbury 
Square.)  June.  Is. 
E*rly  Editorial  Experiences.  M.  Hals+ead. 
Tne  Great  American  Desert.  With  Maps. 

W.  F.  G.  Shanks. 
La  Crosse.   (Iilus.)  Pred.  Weir. 
The  Struggle  for  the  West.  With  Maps. 
J.  B.  McMaster. 

Literary  Opinion.   (18,  Bury  Street). 
June.  6d. 
J.  A.  Fronde.    With  Portrait.    A.  P. 
Martin. 

Kenan's  "  Feuilles  Detacheei."   Sir  M.  B. 

Grant  Duff. 
The  Supernatural  in  Fiction.    H.  D. 

Lowry. 

Reminiscences  of  Tudor  House.  Christina 
Rossetti. 

Longman's  Magazine.  (39,  Paternoster 
Bow.)  June.  6d. 
Reminiscences  of  St.  Petersburg  Society. 
Notes  oo  the  Climate  of  the  British  Isles. 
B.  H.  Scott. 
Lucifer.  (7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi.)  May 
15.   Is.  6d 

The  Kabalah  and  the  Kabilists.  H.  P.  B. 

Masmerism.  W.  Q.  Judge. 

To  a  World-Soul.   Continued.   G.  B.  S. 

Mtad. 

Re- incarnation.  Continued.  Mts.Besant. 
The  Philosophy  of  Perfect  Expression.— 
II.   Marie,  Countess  of  Caithness. 

Ludgate  Monthly.  (6.  St.  Bride  Street.) 
June.  3d. 
Sussex  County  Cricket.    (Illns.)  A.  J. 
G  taken. 

Lyceum.  (28,  Orchard  St.)  May  15.  4d. 
Trini'  v  College  Tercentenary. 
The  Mortgaging  of  Irish  Land. 
Walt  Whitman. 
A  Science  of  Religion. 

Macmillan's   Magazine.    (29,  Bedford 
Street.)  June.  Is. 
Rome  Great  Biographies.   G.  Saintsbury. 
French  Girls'  Schools.   M.  B.  Sandfcrd. 
A  Ligit  o'  Carglen.   Alex.  Gordon. 
Lesves  from  a  3tote-book. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  (743, 
Bro%dway,  New  York.)   May.   50  c. 
Colonial  Memories  and  Their  Lesson.  Mrs. 

J.  Erving. 

Did  the  Norse  Discover  America  ?  B.  H. 
du  Bois. 

The  Youth  of  George  Washington.  Dr. 
Toner. 

Magazine  of  Christian  Literature. 
(Cdnton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  New  Yoik.) 
May.   25  o.  _ 
The  Clergy  and  Social  Morals.    Bev.  Dr. 

J.  H.  Rylance. 


Methodist   Monthly.     (119.  Salisbury 
Square.)  June.  3d. 
F.  W.  Faber,  Hymn  Writer.    With  Por- 
trait. W.  T.  Brooke. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 
(30,  Fornivai  Street,  Ho.born.)  June. 
6d. 

Notes  of  Trans-Atlantic  Travel.  Illus. 

VI.   Rev.  J.  0.  Watts. 
The  History  of  the  English  Language.  I. 

D.  Clark. 

Missionary  Be  view  of  the  World. 
(44.  Fleet  Street.)   Mav.  Is. 
The  Jewish  Question.  J.  B.  Mathieson. 
The  Mission  Sta  ion  Bleven  Th»usani 

Feet  Above  the  Sea  in  Tibet.   Rev.  P. 

de  Sc"  «<einitz. 
Henrv  Martyn.  II.   Bev.  J.  Rutherft  rd. 
The  Departure  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  II. 

A.  T.  Pierson. 
A  Visit  to  Rajputana.   Hon.  D.  McLaren. 
Alaska  and  its  Needs.   Bishop  Bachman. 
Slam:  An  Historic  Sketch.    Bev.  Dr. 

F.  F.  Bl.inwood. 

Month.    (48,   South   Street,  Grosvenor 
Square.)  June.  2s. 
Oxf  ord  as  keen  by  a  Frenchman— Father 
Prat. 

Thomas  Cranmer.  II.  Rev.  J.  Stevenson. 
A  Cure  of  Canoelli.   Karl  of  Denbigh. 
The  Vicar  of  Christ  in  his  Ralation  to 

Civil  Society.    Rev.  W.  Humphrey. 
The  South  African  Languages. 
Monthly  Packet.  (31,  Bedford  Surest, 
Strand.)  June.  Is. 
A  Summer  Sohool  of  Art  and  Science. 
In  th*  Fragrant  South.  Fanny  L.  Green. 
National  Magazine  of  India.  (32.  Kally 
Dass  Singhoe's  Lane,  Calcutta.)  March. 
1  rupee. 

History  of  Indian   Infanticide.  S.  O. 
Mukerjee. 

The  Industrial  History  of  India.  S.  C. 
Mukerjee. 

National  Review.  (13,  Waterloo  Place.) 
June.    2s.  6d. 
Ultter.  1892. 

Stage  Struck.  H.D.Traill. 

The  Dutch  Peasantry.   BaroLe  s  S.  I.  de 

Zuylen  de  Nyevelt. 
Authors,  Individual  and  Corporate. 
A  Poieuseof  the  Eighteenth  Century— 

Mdme.  de  Genlis.   Mrs.  Andrew  Lang. 
Paul  Verlaine.  Arthur  Symons. 
Ancient  Borne  and  Modern  London.  E. 

J.  Gibbs. 

The  EatI  of  Albemarle.    Hon.  Roden 
Noel. 

Yeomen  and  Sportsmen.  T.  E.  Kebbel. 

Nature  Notes.   (136,  Strand.)  June.  2d. 
Wimbledon  Common.   Charles  Worte. 
The  Sparrow  Again.  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle. 

Natural  Science.   (29.  Bedford  Street.) 
Juno.  Is 

The  Antelopes  of  Somali-La-  d.  (Illus.) 

P.  L.  Sclver. 
Th*  Cave  Men  of  Mentoae.  (Illus.)  A. 

V.  Jen*  Ins. 
Recent  Researches  in  Fossil  Birds.  R. 

Lydekker. 

Nautical  Magazine.    (28.  Little  Quean 
ScreetO   Mav.  Is. 
Ocean  Wav*s.  Wm.  Allinghora. 
Nautical  Education  in  Board  Schools.  F. 

Fox. 

The  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 
New  England  Magazine-   (86,  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.)   M*y.    25  c. 
Vill*ge  Life  in  0.d  England.   (II. us.)  B. 

G.  Thwaitea. 

On  the  Track  of  Columbus.  H.  J.  Perry. 
The  Progress  tf  the  American  Republics. 

W.  E.  Ounis. 
Governor  Wiuthrop's  Fa  m.   (Illus.)  A. 

E.  Brown. 

Bermuda  in  Blockade  Times.  C.  Hallock. 
Henry  Clay  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mary  P.  Follett. 
A  Shaker  Community.  J.  K.  Beeve. 
Th*  Chicago  Stockyardj.   (Illus.)  P.  J. 

O'Keeffe. 


New  Review.  (39,  PaternosUr  Bow.)  June. 
Is. 

The  Kanaka  in  Queensland.  Archibald 
Forbes, 

An  Authentic  Account  of  the  Events 
leading  up  to  the  Franco-German  War 
of  1870:  fain  his  Journal.  Ernest 
Pinard. 

The  General  Election:  A  Forecast.  8ir 
Richard  Temple  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Englishwomen  in  India.  Hon.  Mrs.  N. 
Lyttelton. 

How  to  Excavate  in  Greece.  Chatles 

Waldstein. 
Emerald  Uthwart.  Walter  Pater. 
The  Colonial  Policy  of  France.  Professor 

Geffcken. 

A  Rejoinder  to  Signor  Crispi.  W.  S. 
Lilly. 

Racing  and  its  Fascinations.  T.  Longue- 
ville. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.  (Charing 

Cross  Road.)  June.  Is. 
Religious  Women  :  Their  Little  Ways  in 
Woik. 

A  Day  on  the  Alps.  A.  Gurney. 
Remiuiscences  of  Orvieto.   C  T.  J.  Hiatt. 
Church  FoU-loie.  V.   Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux. 
The  History  of  the  London  City  Guilds, 
(illus.)  C.  Welch. 

Nineteenth   Century-    (St.  Dunetana 

Huu*e,  Fetter  Laue.)  June.   2s.  Od. 

Ulster  and  Home  Rule.  Sc.  Loe  Strachey. 

The  Intfficiency  of  the  Army.  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  L.  Simmons. 

Ireland  Blouk*  the  Way.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone. 

Some  Great  Jewish  Babbis.  Rev.  C.  H.  H. 
Wright. 

A  Butler's  View  of  Men  Service.  John 

Robinson. 
Ovid  Metamorphosed.   Mrs.  Rosj. 
The  Increase  of  Crime.    Rev.  W.  D. 

Morrison. 

An  Indian  Funeral  Sacrifice.  J.  D.  Rees. 
A  Fourteenth  Century  Parson.   Rev.  Dr. 
Jessopp. 

The  Invasion  of  Destitute  Aliens.  Earl  of 

Dunraven. 
Women  and  Worship  in  Burmah.  Lady 

Violet  GreviUe. 
The  Story  of  an  Unhappy  Queen.  Mrs. 

Erskine  Wemyss. 
Protection  as  Labour  Wants  It.  H.  H. 

Champion.  _ 
Did  Dxate  Study  in  Oxford?  W.  B. 

Gladstone. 

North    American  Review.    (5,  Agar 
Street,  Strand.)   May.  So  c. 
The  Man,  or  the  Platform  ?  Senator  Quay 

and  Othera. 
The  Poet  of  Democracy— Walt  Whitman. 

John  Burroughs. 
The  Famine  in  Russia.   C.  B.  Smith. 
The  Rule  of  the  Gold  Kings.  Senator 
Stewart. 

The  Behring  S<a  Controversy.   Gen.  B. 

F.  Butler  and  the  Marqals  of  Lorn*. 
Par  y  Government  on  its  Trial.  Prof. 

Gold  win  Smith. 
The  Chinese  Question  Again.  J.  Russell 

Young. 

London  Society.   Lulv  Jeun*. 
Olvmpian  Religion.   Coucluded.    W.  E. 

Gladstone. 
Mexican  Trade.   M.  Votnero. 
Twenty-five    Tears    of    Alaska.  Ivan 

Petroff. 

Contracts  and  Currency.  Sylvester 
Baxter. 

Can  We  Have  Cheap  Cabs  ?  A.  J.  Cassatt. 
Growth  of  Cities.   Chas.  M.  Harvey. 
The  New  York  Trade  Sahools.    Cel.  R.  T. 
Auchmuty. 

Novel  Review.    (23,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
June.  6d. 
Paul  Bonrget.   Madame  Fillonneau. 
Bobsrt  Buchanan.   With  Portrait.  A.  T. 
Story. 

Current  American  Fiction.   Wm.  Sharp. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  and  his  Work.  With 
Portrai". 
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OUP  Day.   (28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston.) 
'  May.   25  o. 

The  Youngest  Child  of  the  Chnrch—  the 
Christian  Endeavour  Society.  Rev. 
F  B  Clark. 
The  Spiritual  Supremacy  of  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Storrs.  _  . 

Dr.  Lyroai  Abbott's  New  Progressive 
Orthoooxy.  Joseph  Cook. 
Outing.  (170,  Strand.)  June.  6d. 
By  Wheel  from  Havre  to  Rouen.  (Illus.) 

J.W.  Fosdick.  ^     m       _M  4 

Toe  Maryland  National  Guard.    (Illus  ) 
H  Miss. 

F/om  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Bisck 

Sea.   (Illus.)  T.  Stevens. 
Nova  Scotia  as  a  Summer  Resort.  (Illua.) 
T.  F.  Anderson. 
People's   Friend.    (186,  Fleet  Street.) 
June,  ed. 
Edinburgh  University. 
Happy  Japin. 
Phrenological    Magazine.  (Ludgate 
Ctrcas.)   June.  61. 
The  Evolution  of  a  Mind.  Concluded. 
N.  Morgan. 
Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  (*. 
Sutton  Street,  Commercial  Road.)  J  one. 
6i 

Bev.  George  Seaman.   With  Portrait. 
The  Duty  of  the  Church  in  Relation  to 
Poverty. 

Quiver.  (Cassell  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill.) 

June.  6i.  ,     m  a 

An  Old  World   Corner-The  Island  of 

Mwken.  (Illus.)  A.  E.  Bonser. 
U   the  Interest  in  Fortign  Missions 
Deepening  P    With  Portraits.  Prof. 
Blaiaie. 

BUubowsand  Colours  in  Birds.  (Mus.) 
Rt>v.  B.  G.  Johns. 

Regions  Beyond.  (9,  Paternoster  Row.) 
June.  3d. 

Graham   Wilmot  Brooke.  Continued. 

With  Map. 
Progress  of  the  Congo  Balolo  Mission. 

Review  of  the  Churches.    (13.  Fleet 
Street.)  May  14.  8d. 
R*v.  Dr.  Allon.  With  Portrait.   Rev.  Dr. 

M-tckmnal.  .  . 

The  Disestablishment  Controversy.  Arch- 

descon  Sinclair,  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  and 

Dem  Owen.  _  _ 

The  Royal  National  L«feboaf.  Institution 

(Illus.)  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Tne  Re-union  Conference  at  Grindelwald. 

(Illus.)  Dr.  Lunn. 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Bishop  of  Worc-iter.  _     m  „ 

The  Memorial  Sermon  of  Rev.  Dr.  Allon. 

Rev.  Dr.  DaK 
Th«  Garman  Protestant  Social  Congress. 

With  PortraiU. 

Science  and  Art.  (11.  Henrie'ta  Street.) 
June.  3d. 
The  Use  ani  Abuse  of  the  Text  Book. 

H.G.Wells.  ^       ,  w 

TechntosJ  Education  in  the  Counties.  IV. 

Scots  Magazine.    (Houlston  and  Sons, 
Paternoster  Square.)  June.  6d. 
The  Depopulation  of  the  Rural  Districts. 

M.  M.  Turnbuil. 
Industrial  B*nk§.   Robt.  Bwen. 
A  Spring  Holiday  in  Italy.    I.  Harry 
Gow. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  (26, 
Ockspur  Street.)  May.   Is.  6d. 
The  Yellowstone  Region  and  its  Geysers. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.   H.  M. 

The  Meteorology  of  India  and  the  Sur- 
rounding Se*  Areas.    With  Mapi.  H. 
N.  Dickion. 
Scrlbner's  Magazine-    (St.  Dunstan's 
House,  Fetter  Lane.)  Jun».  It. 
An  Ascent  of  Mount  B  ;na.    (Illus.)  A. 

F.  Jaccaci.  „  Tr 

The  Drury  Lane  Boys'  Club.    Frances  H. 
Burnett. 


The  Chicago  Fire.   David  Swing. 

Life  in  New  York  Tenement  Houses. 

(Illus)  W.  T.  Eliing. 
Cattle  Trails  of  the  Prairies.   (Illus.)  C. 

M.  Harger. 
Rapid  Transit  In  Great  Cities.  (IUus.)  T. 

C.  Clarke. 
Sea  Beaches.   (Ihus.)  N.  S.  Shaler. 

Search  Light.    {PtartorCs  Weekly  Office, 
Temple  Chambers.)   June.  3 J. 
Sidney  Low,  Clement  Sc  »'t,  J.  Puli  zer, 
Mrs.  Emilv  Crawford,  Ennun«1  Yates, 
and  H.  W.  Massingham.  With  Portraits. 

Strand.  (8,  Southampton  S  reet.)  May. 
6d. 

Lord  Wolseley.   (Illus.)  Harry  Ho w. 
Parrot  Stories.   (IUus.)  _  m 

May  Queen*.   With  PortraiU.   Rev.  W. 

DaUow.  ^ 
Portraits  of  Mdme.  Mary  D  ivies,  Walter 

Besant,  Marous  Stone,  Alphonse  Daudet. 

Lionel    Brougb,    anl   H.  W.  Luoy 

(••  Toby,  M.P.  ). 
Beauty  in  Nature.  IV.  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Sunday  at  Home.  (53,  Paternoster  Row.) 
June.  6d. 
Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Christian 

Faith.   Rev.  Dr.  Stakes. 
Daniel  Rowlands,  an  old  WcUh  Pieacher. 

With  Portrait.   D  B.  H  >oke. 
Wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land.  (Illus.) 

Adelia  Gates. 
The  Rook  T«  mules  of  Elephants.  (Illus.) 

Rev.  C.  Meek. 

Sunday  Magazine.  (15,  Tavistock  Street.) 
June.  6d. 

The  Birthday  of  English  Mission  Enter- 
prise. With  Pirtrait  of  Wav  Carey. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Blalkie. 

Precocious  Birds.  (Illus.)  F.  A.  Fulcher. 

Dr.  Henry  Allon.  Rev.  J.  G.  R  »gers 

Two  Sacred  Cities— Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. (Illus.)  G.W.Wood. 

Capital  Punishment.  II.  Rev.  Harry 
Jones. 

Sword  and  Trowel.    (4    Pat- rooster 
Building*).   June.  3d. 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  First  Institution:  The 
Pastors'  College.   Prln.  D.  Gracey. 

Sydney  Quarterly.    (545,  K>nt  Street 
South,  Sydney.)  March.   Is.  6d. 
Direct  Taxation  in  New  Zealand.   Sir  K. 

Stout.  _ 
Hypnotism  and  its  Practical  Uses.  Dr. 
R.  Arthur. 

**  Fragmentary  Thoughts,"  by  Sir  Henry 

Parke*.   B&a  Halloran. 
Have  we  any  Evidence  of  the  Flood? 

Rev.  D\  J.  C.  Corlelte. 
Tonga.   Thomas  Trood. 

Sylvia's  Journal.  (Warwick  House,  Salis- 
bury S^uve.)  June.  6d. 
Medicine    for    Women.     Mrs.   M.  A. 
Marshall. 

Temple  Bar.  («,  New  Burlington  Street.) 
Juoe.  Is. 

A  Concord   of  the  Steppe.  Francis 

Prevost. 
Alioe  de  Cbatnbrler. 
Boswell's  "  Johnson.'* 

Theatre.  (78,  Gt.  Queen  Street.)  June. 
Is. 

Ai  AustrUn  Dramatist— Bduard  Bsuern- 
feld.  E.  Friend. 

Theosophist.  (7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphl.) 
May.  2s. 

The  Indian  Doctrine  of  Reincarnation. 
The  Qu%lincationi  Needei  for  Practical 
Occultism. 

United  Service  Magazine  (15,  York  St.. 
Covent  Garden.)  June.  2s. 
On  the  Strategical  Condition  of  the  E -g- 
llsh  Channel  in  an  Anglo-French  War. 
Rear- Admiral  Colomb. 


The  Shoeing  of  Aimy  Horses.  Ancient 
and  Modern.   George  Fleming. 

Musketry  Training  in  the  Army. 

Blsass-L'  thringeu  :   Its  Present  Topo- 
graphical, Social,  and  Military  8tate. 

Naval  Strategy  and  the  Volunteers.  A 
Reply.   Lieut.  Carlyon  Bellsirs. 
imperial  Defence."  Colonel  Maurice. 
Our  Crammers  and  Failures." 

An  Old  Soldiers  Pets.    Gen.  Sir  F. 
Middleton.  .    a  _ 

The  Sie*e  and  Fall  of  Khartum.  V. 
Major  F.  R.  Wingate. 

University  Extension.  (Fifteenth jnd 
Chestnut  Strerte,  Philadelphia.)  May. 
15  c. 

University  Extension  in  Canada  and  Eng- 
land.  Thos.  Adams. 
Economics.   IV.  E.  T.  Devine. 

Victorian.  (23,  Paternoster  8q.)  June.  6d. 
Madame  Sevigne.   Sarah  T5tler. 
Travels  In  Peru  and  the  Upper  Valley  of 

the  Amazon.   (Illus.)   A.  Sinclair. 
Memorial  Chronology.    II.  Tbomaa  De 

Quincey.  ,     „     tll  . 

A  Political  Curiosity— the  Republic  of 

Andorra.   Ben j.  Taylor. 
The  Endowment  ef  Old  Age.  Mrs.  Mayo. 

Welsh   Review.     (Drury  House,  Drury 
Court,  Strand.)  June.  6d. 
Sober  by  Act  of  Parliament.    II.  W. 

Bo  wen  Rowlands. 
The  Coming  Revolution.    Lady  F.  Dixie. 
WeUh  Se»eide  Places.  (Illu*.) 
The  Truth  about  Sundav  Closing  in  Walea 
and  Shebeening.  J.  W.  Causer. 

Westminster  Review.    08,  Warwick 
Square.)  June.   2t.  6d. 
1  he  Press  and  the  Pul  pit.  J .  Leatham. 
Our  Grandmothers  and   their  Grand- 
mothers.  Matilda  M.  Blake. 
Stead  ism  "  in  Politics.  Cjrll  Waters. 
The  Possibilities  of  Democracy.    F.  W. 
Gr*y. 

This  Enlightened  Age."  T.  R.  Edwards. 
Cross  Currents  of  Canadian  Politics. 
The  Settlement  i  f  industrial  Disputes  by 

Law.   W.L.  Stobart. 
Rational  Supervision:  Oar  Educational 

Problem.  Wm.  Sinclair. 
Complete  Suffrage.  W.  F.  Collier. 

Wilson  s  Photographic  Magazine.  (85*. 
Broadway,  Now  York).   May  7.   CO  c 
Vl-w  Photographv.   I.   R.  W.  Harr  son. 
J  »hn  C.  Moss.  With  Portrait. 

Work.    (Casssll's,  Ludgate  Hill.)  June. 
61. 

The  Spectroscope. 

Design  and  Decoration  of  All  Ag». 
(IUus.) 

World  Literature.  (4,  Ave  Maria  L\ne.) 
June.  3d. 
Facsimile  Letters  of  Mr.  Raskin's  on 

Carlyle's  "  Pa»t  and  Present." 
George  Meredith.   Dsvid  Dick. 
Jean  Lahor.  M*ry  P.  Negjeponte. 
Professor  Ruskius  Rose  Queen  FrsMva^. 
The  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  W.  Smith. 

Young  England.  (55.  O'd  BaUey.)  June. 

3d. 

The  Campo  del  Fiori,  Rome.  B.  C.  Van- 
slttatt. 

Young    Man.    (9.  Paternoster  Row.) 
June.  3d. 

Notei  and  Ssetch-s  Abroad.  II.  Rev.C.A. 
Berry. 

The  Humours  of  a  Scamper  to  Paris. 

(Illus.)   Rev.  J.  R.  Howatt. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  at  Home.  With 

Portrait. 
Agnosticism.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 
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POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

Albemarle.  J  une. 
Toe  SjuI  In  Nature.  Lewis  Morrit. 

Arena.  May. 
Reform.  Ella W.Wilcox. 

Argosy.  June, 
lu  a  London  Square.   M  irion  Meteya/rl . 

Atlantic  Monthly.  June. 
Nuremberg.   Julia  C.  B.  Dorr. 
"Have  I  not  Learned  to  Live  without 
Thee  yet  P  "  Louise  C.  Moulton. 

Belford's  Monthly.  M*r. 
Love's  Pnautasy.  AMoe  I  Anson. 
Heroes.   J.  W.  O'Keefe. 

Californlan  Illustrated-  M*y. 
Sbepierd  s  Song.  Helen  0*S.  Dixon. 

Catholic  World.  May. 

V*oe  Meoum.  Kate  P.  L\throp. 
Century.  Jun«. 

Nature.  W.  P.  Foster. 

The  Fight  of  the  A  rmstrong.  J.  J.  Roohe. 

The  Atlantic  Steamship.  T.  M.  Coan. 

Chantauquan  Jane. 
To  Adonais.   H.  T.  Sudduth. 

Cosmopolitan.  June. 
MarrUiie.  M  irio  i  Wilcox. 
ForaB.rtbda*.   (Illus.)  J.  R.  Lowell. 
A  Woodland  Mood.  (Illus.)  M.  Thomp- 
son. 

Mystery.  Amelle  Rivet. 

English  Illustrated.  Jun*. 
a  Pig«*ut  of  1  names  Poets.    B.  J. 
Mllliken. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  June. 
Ey<au  Cemeteiy.   C.  *.  Meetkerk. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  June. 
Failure  and  Success.  Helen  M.  Burnslde. 

Good  Words.  June. 
Ou  the  Qaruen  Terrace.  S.  Reid. 
Irish  P  asant's  Soliloquy.    Marquis  of 
Lorn<j 

Harper's  Magazine.  Mar. 
Steep.  Aicbibald  Lampman. 
Cremation.   George  H  or  ton. 
My  8*eethtart's  Face.  (Iilus.)  J.  A. 
Wyeth. 

Irish  Monthly.  June. 
Toe  Ro*e  and  the  Wind. 

Leisure  Hour.  June. 
1     Watcuiug  tne  Djves.  Francis  Wynne. 

Lipplncott's.  J une. 
iu iug  nis  Mnthi^r.  J.  W.  RJlev. 
At  Dead  of  Nigbt.  Carrie  B.  M  >-gan. 
Concentration.   Ella  W.  Wilcox. 

Longman's.  June. 
Tfte  Evening  Primrose.   Miss  Layard. 
Charlie's  Men.   Andrew  Lang. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  May. 
;      T<i«  Old  and  New  in  History.    W.  i. 
I  Cranoail. 
Minstrel.  J  me. 

To  P«»se«s  Th#e.  Fred.  B.  Weatberly. 
Monthly  Packet.  June. 
G^t dens  of  Paradise.   Moira  O'Neill. 
1  Music  May. 

Two  S  mnets.  Philip  Bacon. 
National  Review.  June. 

Tu«  Fallen  Eim.  Alfred  Austin. 
New  England  Magazine.  May. 
Love,  txath,  and  S  irrow.    J.  W.  Chad- 
wick. 

The  Human  Freedom  League.     A.  E. 
Cross. 

Fallen  Love.   Philip  B  Marston. 
Gone.   (Illos.)  J.  S.  Btrmwi. 
The  Poet's  Praise.   C  E.  M  trkham. 
Tbe  Czar's  Binquet.   Mine  Petrovsky. 
Newhery  House  Magazine.  June. 
A  Droom.   Rev.  J.  M.  Rod  well. 


Our  Day.  May. 

Au»t  n  Phelps.  J.  E.  Rankin. 

God  with  Us.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  June. 

Tue  Return  of  tne  Year.   A.  Lampman. 

Tbe  Priceless  Pearl.  J.  W.  C  bad  wick. 

After  Sunset.  Graham  R.  Tomson. 
Sunday  Magazine.  June. 

Toe  Sculptor's   Statue  of  Christ.  J. 
Fiizaugh.  * 

A  Moorland  Sign-Post.  Rev.  B.  Waugh. 
Temple  Bar.  June. 

Ballade  of  the  Rectory  Roses.  A.  Coch- 
rane. 

Life's  Night- Watcb.  Maarten  Maartens. 
Victorian.  June. 
Dead  Cities.  Wm.  Cowan. 


MUSIC. 

Church  Musician    (4,  Newman  Street, 
Oxford  Street.  W.)  May  16.  2d. 
M  ndelssohn's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B 

Flat.   F.J.  Earn. 
Music—"  Te  Deum."  A.  B.  Tozer. 
English  Illustrated.  June. 
Uuurob  Mu-ic  and  Congregational  Sing- 
ing  B.  P.  Thesiger.  * 
Etude.    (1704,  Chestnut   Street,  Phila- 
delphia.) May.  15  o. 
Music-"  Victor  March."  H.  D.  Hewitt 
Forum.  M*y. 
Tbe  Development  of  Masks  in  America. 
An*  n  Seidl. 
Keyboard.   (22,  Paternoster  Row.)  June. 
2d. 

Manual  Gymnastics.  (Illus.) 
Mu<ic  -  Andante   for  American  Organ. 
W.  Metcalfe.  * 
Melster.    (Paternoster  House,  Charing 
Cross  Road.)  No.  XVII.  Is. 
The  Tristan  Drama.  I. 
Parisian  Amusements.   Richard  Wagner. 
R  chard  Wagner  as   a  Man.     C.  F. 
Glasenapp. 
Minstrel.  (115,  Flee*.  Street.)  June.  3d. 
Pietro  Mascagnl.  Wi&h  Portrait.  Ralph 
Blwyn. 

Smg:   "Then  and  Njw."    Music  by 
Mascagnl. 

Music    (5,  Agtr  S  reet,  Skrand.)  May. 
30  c. 

Schopenhauer  in  Relation  to  Music.  E.J. 
Belling. 

Jenny  Lind  and  the  Old  Songs.   G.  F. 

Root. 

Wanted— a  Revised  Edition  of  Schumann. 

C.  8tern»>erg,  With  Por»r*it. 
Intellect  and  the  Study  of  Music.  B.  P. 

Rider. 

A  Few  American  VMini'ts.   With  Por- 
traits.  Frances  N.  Smith. 
The  Higher  Musical  Education  in  America 
With  Pjrtiaits. 
Musical   Age.     (88,   Chancery  Lane.) 
May  15.  2d. 
What  Voices  are  tbe  mosn  Durable  ? 
Elocution  in  Church.  T.  W.  Morgan. 
Musical  Herald.     (8,  Warwick  Line.) 
June.  2d. 
Walter  Httely.  Wfh  Portrait. 
Music—"  If  I  have  made  Gold  My  Hope." 
Anthem.  F.  N.  Abernethy. 
Musical  Times.  (1,  Berners  St.)  June. 
4d. 

Tbe  Vienna  Exhibition. 
Beethoven's  Sketch-Boos s.    J.  S.  Shed- 
lock. 

Music—"  Com*,  Weary  Pilgrims,  Come." 
(Hymn.)  F.  Tozer. 
Musical  World.  (145,  Wabuh  Avenue, 
Ch'CAito.)   M*y.   15  c. 
Music—"  Barcarolle."    P.  Ttchaikowsky. 
National  Choir.  (Parian*,  Paisley.)  No. 
60.  Id. 

"  My  Winsome  Wine  "  and  other  Songs. 


New  England  Magazine.  May. 
Jenny  Lind  at  Northampton.  (Illus.) 
Euz.  Le  Baron  Marsh. 

Nonconformist  Musical  Journal.  (44, 
Fleet  Street).  June.  2d. 

John  Newton  and  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration. O.  A.  Mansfield. 

Worship  Music,  ill.  G.  H.Bly. 

School  Music  Review.   (1,  Berners  St.) 
June.  lid. 
History  of  Music  in  Primary  Schools.  W. 

G.  McVaugbt. 
Music— Songs  for  Children  in  both  Nota- 
tions.  Sir  J.  Stainer,  etc. 

Strad.  (186.  Fleet  Street.)  June.  2d. 

Tae  Frencb  School  of  Violin  Making. 
Victorian.  June. 

The  Violincello.  Edward  Howell. 
Werner's  Voice  Magazine*    (28,  West 
Twenty-thiid  Sueet,  New  York.)  May. 
20o. 

Delsarie  and  his  Work.  F.  H.  Sargent. 


ART. 

Art  Journal.  (26,  Ivy  Lane.)  June.  ls.6d. 

Sir  Jon  a  Pender's  Art  Collect  on.  With 
Portrait  and  Illustrations.  J.  F.  Boyes, 

In  C-P-Railia.  (Illus.)  N.  Garstin. 

SumeKnglish  Shrines.  (Iaus.)  V.  Black- 
burn. 

R.  Thome  Waite.  (Illus.)  R.JopiSlade. 
Tbe  Royal  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery. 
(Iilus.)  C.  Philiips. 
Belford's.  May. 

Our  Attitude  toward  Art.  B.  MoBvoy. 
Century.  June. 

Uarpaccio.  (IUus.)  W.  J.  Stillman. 
Chautauquan.  June. 

Bernard  faussy.   (Illus.)  Mis.  Corson. 
Classical  Picture  Gallery.   (33,  King 
St  re -i,  Co  vent  Garden.)  June.  Is. 
Reproductions  of  "  Madonna  and  Child," 
by  G.  B.  Tlepolo:  "A  Flirtation."  by 
Jean  Baptiste  Le  Prince,  etc. 
Cosmopolitan.  June. 
Moderu   Life  and  the  Artistic  Sense. 

(Illus.)   Walter  Crane. 
Fashions  and  Counterfeit!  of  Brio-a-Brac. 
(IUus.)   Sarah  0.  Hewitt. 
Esquiline  M*y. 

Mtdtttval  Art'btf.   B  B  Jwardes. 
Fortnightly  Review.  June. 
Tue  K.iyat  Academy.   Gtorge  Moore. 
Tbe  Two  Salons.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Pennell. 
Harper's.  May. 
Funeral  Ora' ions  in  Stone  and  Wood. 
(Illus.)  Chas.  Waldstein. 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  June. 
Abmt  a  Portrait  at  Windsor.    H.  W. 
Wolff. 

Magazine  of  Art.  (Oassell's ,  Ludgate  Hill.) 
June.  Is. 

••Circe."  El.chlDg  after  J.  W.  W*ter- 
house*. 

Tbe  Roysl  Academy,  1692    (111**.)  II. 
Scenic   Art.    (Illus.)     I.     Prof.  Her- 
komrr. 

The  Pupil  of  the  Eye  e«  a  Factor  in 
Expression.   Dr  Sam.  W.Ik*. 

Jules  BistJen  -  Lepage.  (I  Hue.)  C. 
Phillips. 

Th-  Mystt  rvof  Holbein's  ••  Ambassadors." 
(Illus.)  W.F.  Dicker. 

Cracow  and  its  Ait  Treasures.  (Illos.) 
Helen  Zimmern. 
Monthly  Packet.  June. 

Latour :  *rtl»r.  Psychologist,  and  Paste- 
list.   E  me  S  uar:. 
Nineteenth  Century.  June. 

Sculpture  of  tue  Renaistance.  Vexnon 
Lee. 

Temple  Bar.  June. 
JobnLtech.   F.  G.  RItton. 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.  (Btnziger  and  Co., 
Binsiedeln)  50  pf .   Htit  9. 
Poets,    Painters,  ana  Authors  of  All 
Times.  With  Portraits.   P.  Fried  rich. 
The  Modern  Marriage-Swindler.    T.  H. 
Lange. 

The  History  of  Petroleum.  (Illus.)  T. 
Bleibtreu. 

The  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Discovery 
of  America.   (Illus.)  Max  Stein. 
Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.  (Gustav  Uhl. 
Leipzig.)  8o  pf.  May. 
The  Dt-rviah-B  in  Egypt.   Paul  Pasig. 
Cashmeie.   Concluded.   (Illus.)  Dr.  J. 
Troll. 

Santorln.   (Illus.)  Elpis  Helena. 
Reminiscences  of  Scandinavian  Travel. 
A.  von  Drygalski. 
Daheim.   (9,  Poststr.,  Leipzig.)  2  mka. 
Qrly. 

April  30. 

Notes  on  Moltke's  Life-History.  (Illus.) 
H.  von  Zobelti'z. 

May  7. 

The  Great  Fire  in  Hamburg,  on  May  5-8, 

1842.   (Illus.)   O.  Weinrich. 
Should  German  Children  Write  in  German 

or  Latin  Characters?    Dr.   B.  von 

Sallwiirk. 

May  21. 

The  Aitist  Family  Adam.    (Illus.)  A. 

Rosenberg. 
In  Memory  of  the  Singer  of  "Mirza 

Schaffy "— Friedrich  von  Bodcnstedt. 

With  Portrait.   B.  Koenig. 
May  28. 

The  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklen- 

burg-Schwerin.  (Illus.) 
The  Naval  Station  at  Potidam  on  the 
Pfaueninse).   (Illus.)   B.  Rogge. 
Deutscher    Hausschatz.  (R*gensburg» 
Bavaru.)  40  pf.  Heft  11. 
The  Cistercian  Monastery  at  Yaulbrocn. 
(Illus.) 

On  the  Way  to  Stlesraes.   Dr.  HShler. 
Apoplexy.  Dr.  L.  Schmitz. 
FatLer  Wilheim  Kreit  en.   With  Portrait. 
Heit  12. 

The  Moon.  (Illus.)  Dr.  A.  Meister- 
mann. 

The  Treatment  of  Lunatics,  Past  and 
Present. 

Rothenburg  on  the  Tauter.  (Illua.)  M. 
Pollinger. 

How  Birds  Build  their  Nests.  (Illus.) 
L  Scheldt. 
Deutsche  Revue.     (60,  Tauenziemtr, 
Bre»lau).   6  mks.  Qtly. 
May. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.  IV. 
Eduard  Lasker's  Correspond  erce  In  1870-1. 
II. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  and  Its  Relation  to 
the  German  Samaritan  Union.  F.  von 
Bam  arch. 

A  Letter  <  f  Jules  Simon  cn  the  Means  of 

Fightiog  the  Anarchists. 
Dr.  Emin  P*ha.   F.  Ratzel. 
Rembrandt  or  Ferdinand  Bol?   IT.  M. 

Lautner. 

Sxteen  Years  in  Von  Rinke'a  Wo  ksbop. 

VII.  T.  Wiedemann. 

F«  ur  Letters  on  Russia  »  nd  the  Russian 
Fam'ne. 

June. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.  V. 
fcduard  Lasker'a  Correspondence.  IIT. 
Are  there  Still  Semi-Savages  m  Europe? 

M.  Carriere. 
The  Old  English  Stage  and  Pot  ts  in  the 

Reign  of  Elizabeth.   Luise  von  Kohell. 
Sixteen  Year*  in  Von  Ranke's  Wor  •  thop. 

VIII.  T.  Wiedemann. 

Rembracdt  or  Ferdinand  Bol  ?  III.  M. 
Lautner. 

Letters  on  Russia  and  the  Russian 
Famine. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.    (7,  Lutzowstr, 
Berlin.)  6  marks.  Quarterly. 
May. 

The  Relation  of  Form  and  Function  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom.  J.  Relnke. 


The  Economy  of  the  German  Empire. 

Gusiav  0<>hn. 
Carlyle'a  Letters  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense. 

Translated  by  Dr.   Richard  Preuss. 

Concluded. 
Ta  He j  rand's  Memoirs  and  Diplomatic 

Correspondence. 
Political  Correspondence— The  Prussian 

Cabinet  Crisis,  Church  and  State  in 

France,  the  Anarchists,  etc. 
June. 

On  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Intelligence. 

G.  Riimelin. 

Colonial  Politics.  Vice-Adm.  Batsch. 
Antique  Horses  and  Lions  at  Venice. 

Theodor  Kock. 
Human  Losses  in  Battle.  Prof.  E.  Richter. 
The  Latest  Wallensteln  Literature.  A. 

Klockhohn. 
The  Fate  of  the  First  German  Fleet. 
Anaataaius  Griin.   B.  Seuffert. 
Political    Correspondence— Tne  Pope's 

Encyclical  to  the  French  Cardinals,  the 

Fall  of  the  Italian  Ministry,  etc. 
Gartenlaube.  (Ernst  Hell's  Naohf .,  Leip- 
zig.) 50  pf.  Heft  5. 
The  Anarchists.  C.  Falkenhorst. 
The  Great  Fire  in  Hamburg  in  1842. 

(Illus.)   A.  Bbeiing. 
Colliery  Explosions  and  How  to  Prevent 

Them.   A.  Hollenberg. 
Suhl— <  he  Arsenal  of  Thuringia.  (Illus.) 

H.  Ferschke. 

Gesellschaft.   (Wilhelm  Fr'edrich,  Leip- 
zig.)  1  mk.  30  pf.  May. 
Houeiog  of  the  Poor  in  Great  Cities.  Dr. 

K.  Frankenstein. 
Detlev,  Frelherr  von  Li'iencron.  With 

Portrait.   Hans  Merian. 
Reinhold  Lenz,  DramatUt.   Max  Halbe. 
Poems  by  Detlev  von  Liliencron  and 
others. 

His* or Making  In  the  Future.  M. 
Schwann. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad.  (Deutsche  V*»r- 
lagsgeseliscbatt,  Stutrg-irt.)  2  mks. 
Qrly. 

N<».    31    and  32.     How  to  Make  a 

Photographic  Camera.  (Illus.) 
Die  KatholischenJMlssioncn.  (Herder'iche 

Vrrwg,    Freiburg-l-B.).     4  mks.  per 

annum.  June. 
Deaths  of  Missionary  Bishops  in  1891. 

Wi  h  Portraits. 
With  the  Pioneers  in  Mashonaland.  A. 

M.  Hart  mann. 
Konservative  Monatsschritt.  (E.  Un- 

gleico,  Verlag,  Leipzig  )  3  mks.  Qrly. 

May. 

Johann  Heinrich  Merck 
8wedish  Prisoners  in  Siberia.    U.  von 
Hissell. 

German  Proverbs  on  the  Home. 
Folk  Riddles.   Dr.  Freybe-Parchlm. 
Kritisehe   Revue    aus  Oesterrelch. 
(I.  Scnrejvogelgasse  K,  Vienna.)   40  kr. 
May  1. 

Ravachol's  Trial  and  the  Loubet  Cabinet. 
The  Abnormal  Man.  Dr.  H.  Haberlandt. 
Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.  Dr.  B.  Miinz. 
The  Supernatural  in  Art.  Eduard  Kulke. 

May  15. 

Greater  Vienna.  aj 
The  Signification  of  the  Austrian  Dialect 
and  Poetry  for  High  German  Literature 
L.  Sendacn. 
Literarische    Rundschau    fur  das 
Katholische  Deutschland.  (Her- 
ri er'iche  Verlag,  Freiburg  i.  B  )  9  mks. 
Yearly.   May  1. 
English  Catholic  Literature  In  1891.  A. 
Bellesheim. 
Musikallsche  Rundschau.    (I.  Schrey- 
vouelgasse  3,  Vienna.)  2  mks.  50  pf. 
Qrly. 

*  3  May  10. 

The  International  Musical  and  Dramatic 

Exhibition  at  Vienna.   Max  Graf. 
New  Reminiscences  of  Beethoven. 
Popularity.   Concluded.   E.  Stttner. 
L.   Griinberger,  a  German  -  Bohemian 

Composer. 


Die  Neue  Zeit.  (J.  H.  W.  Dietz,  Verlsg, 
Stuttgart.)  20  pf. 
No.  32. 

Modern  Prostitution.   Dr.  A.  Blaschko. 
The  Proletariate  in  Austria,  Continued. 
E.  Berner. 

No.  33. 

The  Labour  Movement  in  the  United 
States  fr  m  1877  to  1885.   F.  A.  Sorge. 

Home  Industries  in  Persia.  Dr.  I. 
Daszynska. 

No.  34. 

Labour  Movement  in  the  United  States. 

Continued. 
B.  Becker's  Book  on  the  Death  of  Lsssalle. 

B.  Bermtein. 

No  35. 

Labour  Movement  in  the  United  States. 
Continued. 

Nord  und   Sud.    (2.  Siebenhnfenerstr, 
Beslau.)  6  marks.  Qrly.  May. 
Eduard  Griitzen.     With  Portrait.  J. 
Janitch. 

The  Idea  of  Universal  Jurisprudence  on 

an  Ethnological  Basis.   Tb.  Achelis. 
Charles  Brad  augh.   Otto  Felsiug. 

June. 

Ludwig  Barnay,  of  the  Berlin  Theatre. 
With  Portrait.   E.  Zabel. 

Four  Epio  Folk-Songs,  by  Dr.  Faust. 
Alexauder  Tille. 

A  Character  Sketch  of  Cavour.  S.  Miintz, 

Harmony.   M.  Moskowski. 

Pen  Sketches  of  HoUte'n.   L.  Siegfried. 

The  International  Musical  and  Dramatic 
Exhibition  at  Vienna.   G.  Neisbrodt. 
Preussische  Jahrbucher.    (42.  Linkstr., 
Berlin,  W.)  1  mk.  80  pf.  May. 

St.  JMarx's,  Venic?.  I.  Dr.  K.  Neu- 
mann. 

The  Trade  Guilds  in  the  Middle  Agei. 

Dr.  F.  Philippi. 
Lili  and  Dorothea.   A  Goethe  Study.  A. 

Bielschowsky. 
The  Wars  of  the  Huesltes.    Max  von 

Wuif. 

Mining  In  the  Donezbecken. 
Romanische  Revue.    (VIII.  FeTrfgaase 
15,  Vienna.)  12  mks.  per  annum.  May. 

Ttie  Present  Coudition  of  lhe  Greek 
Orthodox  Roumanian  Church  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania. 

Rounnnia's  Foreign  Policy.    T.  Jonescu. 

Historical  and  Philological  Literature  of 
Roumania  in  le90.   N.  Densutianu. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.  (4,  Deisauerstr., 
Berlin.)  75  pi.   Heft  9. 
Louise,  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.  With 

Portrait.   Adeline  Rittersbaus. 
To  a^d  from  America  by  tb«  Norddeuts- 
cher-Lloyd.  (illus.)  A.  O.  Ktumamann. 
Convniu«,  the  Father  ot  School  Reform. 

With  Portrait.   C.  Werckshagen. 
"Wert  her  "in  the  Vienna  Court  Opera- 
House.  (Illus.) 

Heft  10.  ? 
Soring  Colds.   Dr.  Bohm. 
A  Clean  City-Berlin.    (Illus.)    A.  O.  f 
Klaussmann.  I 
Bismarck   at    Home.    (Illus.)     Franz  I 
Hirsch.  .„  ^  , 

Johannes  Trojan,  the  Poet  of  Joy.  With 
Portrait.  J.  Stinde.  !, 
Schweizerische  Rundschatu  (Albert 
Muller,  Zurich.)   2  fr*.  May. 
The  Initiative  at  the  Revi-ion  of  the  t 
Constitution.   St  Ruder  *t  Schoch.  ( 
The  Swiss  Radical  Party.   (In  French.) 
The  Newer  D  -velopment  ot  Language  in 

German  Switz  rland.   O  von  Greyer*.  . 
Alhrect  von  H  1  era  First  Jo  iraey  in 
the  Alps.   (In  Freucb.)  C-.neluded. 
Sohinx.     (Pvernoster  House,  Chsring 
Cros«  R>ad.)  2s.  3d.  May. 
The  Gospel  o»  the  Struggle  for  Existence. 

A.  Eu*elbach. 
What  is  Theosophy  ?  Dr.  F.  Hartmann. 
Mozart.   A.  Fitger. 

Psychology  from  the  Point  of  View  of 
the  Occult  Sciences.    Dr.  Carl  Du  Prel. 

The  Historic  Personality  of  Faust.  O. 
Kiesewetter. 
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(     The  P-ychoIogy  of  Occultism.   Dr.  R. 

vvii  Koeber. 
•  Stimrr.en  aus  Maria- Laach.  (Herder'sche 

V-la^,  FreiOorg-i.-B.,)   10  mks.  80  pf. 

pera'inum.   May  28. 
I     Blaise  Pascat.   V.   W.  Jlrelt/n. 
1     A  Christ  im  O&  a-.-z  *-ife— General  de 

Souis.   O.  Pfiiif. 
Uebep  Land   und   Meer.  (Deutsche 

VeilajKs-  Anst»lt,  Stuttgart.)     1  mk. 
|  Heft  12. 

!     My  Courtship.    With  Portrait.  Duke 
,        Ernest  II.  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
,     Coburg  and  Gotha.  (Illus.; 
'     In  the  Old   Cathedral  at,  Berlin.  O. 

Schwebel. 

Count,  vou  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Wife, 
(continued.) 

Safety  on  the  Atlantic.   (Mus.)  F.  von 
Hellwald. 

The  SMss  Army.  (Illus.) 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 
(Illus.)   W.  Harder. 

Photography    of     Luminous  Objects. 
(Illus.)   H.  Schnauss. 

The  Youngest  Lieutenant.   Wi  h  Por- 
trait of  the  Crown  Prince. 
Universum    (Alfred  Haw  child,  Dresden.) 
50  pf.    Heit  19. 

Yellowstone  National  Park.  (Illus.)  Paul 
Llndau. 

Bertha  von  Suttner.   With  Portrait. 
Peruvian  Bark  as  a  Cure  tor  Malaria. 
C.  Falkenhorst. 

Heft  20. 

■      Yellowstone  National  Park.  Continued 
(Mm  )   Paul  Lindau. 
Remarkable  Electrical  Appearances  in  tha 
Atmosphere. 
Velhagren  und  Klasings  Monatshefte. 
(63,  Steglitrerstr.,  Berlin.)   1  mk.    26  pf. 
Heft  9. 

Springtime  in  Thuringia.     (Illus.)  A. 
Trinius. 

The  Theatre  in  Berlin.   (Illus.)   H.  von 
Zobeltitz. 

"Baksheesh,"  by  C.  W.  Allers.  (Illus.) 
O.  Preuss. 

I  The  Heralds  of  the  Spring.  (Illus.)  H. 
i  Erdmann. 

I   Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.  (Union  Deutsche 
VerlagfgeaelUchaft,  Stuttgart.)  1  mk. 
Heft  10. 
Capua.   (Illus.)  W.  K^en. 
What  We  Bead.   With  Portraits.   A.  E. 
Schdnbach. 
I       Our  German  Fiora.   (Illus.)  W.Willy, 
j       The  Blumencorso,  or  Flower  Festival  at 
i  Berlin.   (Illus.)  L.  PieUch, 

Th«    Trans- Saharan    Kailway.  With 
Map.   G.  Bohlfo. 
j       Diseases   In  Connection   with  Certain 
Trades.   Dr.  Uffdmann. 
Peasant  Dairy  Fanning  Life  on  the  Aim. 
J  (Illus.)  M.Schmidt. 

i    Westermann's  Illustrierte  Deutsche 
Monats-Hefte.   ( Br  unswick.) 
B.  T.  W.  Hoffmann.   (Illus  )   H.  Prohle. 
Th«  Pre-Raph»elites  in  England.  III. 
I  (Illus.)   C.  Gurlltt. 

|       AtBavello.  (Illus.) 

A.  B.  Le  Sage.     Wi.h  Portrait.  A. 
Schnltheits. 
I       American  Sketches.   II.  A.  Schaffmeyer. 
Wiener  Literatur  Zeitung.    (I.  Woll- 
zeile  2,  Vreuna.)     26  kr.   Heft.  6. 
Symbolism  in  Literatur**. 
Literature  and  Dram*  of  the  P/esent  Day. 

I II.    Dr.  A.  Frhr.  von  Berger. 
French  Fiction  and  German  Women.  G. 

Bngelsraann. 
The  Lawa  of  tbe  D  velopment  of  Litera- 
ture.  Prof.  Dr.  Schwicker. 


FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

Blbllotheque    Unlverselle    (18.  King 
William  Screet,  Strand.)  2  fr.  50  c.  Mav. 
The  Catholic  Party  in  Switzerland  and 

Social  Questions.   Paul  Picet. 
A*  Moralist,  of  the  16r.h  Century -.Van 
Louis    Vives.      Confuted.      Bit.  he 
Vadicr. 


Artesian  Wells.   Edouard  Lullin. 
Bosnia  i.nder  the  Protectorate  of  Austria. 
Concluded.   H.  S.  Chamberlain. 

Th«  History  of  the  Churches  of  the  Rc- 
i  fugees  in  England,  by  Baron  Schickler. 
)         A.  GJardon. 

[       Chionlques— Parisian,  Italian,  German, 
English,  Swiss,  Scient.fic,  and  Political. 

Chretien  Evangellque.  (Brideland  Co., 
Lausanne.)  1  ir.  60  c.  May  20. 

The  Prophet  Amos.   E.  Herzog. 

Faith  and  Science.  A.  Glardou. 

Joseph  in  Egypt.   B.  Barde. 

A  Document  relating  to  the  Swiss  Re- 
volution.  J.  Cart. 

Entretiens  Polltiques  et  Litteraires. 

i  (12,  Passage  Nolier,  Paris.)  00  c.  May. 

i      Justice.   P.  J.  Proudhon. 

Depopulation  and  Social  Revolution.  T. 
I  Randal. 

Reflections  on  the  Art  of  Verse.  F.  Vlele- 
Gr.ffin. 

1  Initiation.  (68,  Rue  SL  Andre  des  Arts. 
Paris.)   1  fr.  May. 

Astrology.   F.  C.  Barlet. 

» he  Unity  of  Matter.  Philophdtes. 

Studies  in  Orientalism.  Dr.  J.  Gardener. 
:  Jeune  Belgique.  (3l,Ruede»ParoiesieLe, 
1  Brussels.)   75  c.  May. 

The  Reign  of  Mahomet  I.,  Emperor  of  the 
j  Ottomans.  From  the  Italian,  by  M. 
(  Desombiaux. 

Tbe  Adoration  of  the  Magi :  Poem.  Albert 
Giraud. 

The  Death  of  Bishop  Nicolas.  Act  III. 
G.  Eekhoud. 

'  Journal  des  Economistes.  (14.  Rue 
I         Richelieu,  Parrs.)  a  tr.  M>c.  M*y. 

Sketch  of  a  Course  in  Commercial  Eauc:i- 
!         tion.   Courcelle  Seneull. 
I       The  Agricultural  Movement.     G.  Fou- 
quet. 

French  Economic  Publications.  M. 
Rouxel. 

l  Agricultural  and  Popular  Credit.  E. 
/  Cohen. 

Tbe  Zone  Tariff  in  Hungary.   D.  Korda. 

Pauperism  in  England  i-  1*90.  according 
»  to  the  Journal  or  tb»  Manchester  Su- 
1  tistical  Society.   E.  Ca*telot. 

1       Tbe  Sulphur  Mines  of  Sicily, 
t       M  dical   Protectionism   in   Italy.  V. 
Partto.  S 

Me*-iing  of  the  Sodtty  of  P.l.tical 
j  Ec  nomy  on  May  5. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue.    (18,  King  V.Mliam 
Street,  Strand.)  f2  fr 
t       Rus*la  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Un 
Diplomat  e." 
TLe  Phyllox»ra  in  Champagne.  Con- 
cluded.  Duchesse  de  Fitz  James. 
Popular  Poetiy  In  Brittany.   E.  Schur.'. 
|       Tbe  Golden  Wedding  of  the  Danish 

Sovereigns.   F.  de  Zepelin. 
]        M.  PaulBonnetain.   J.  Ayme. 
I       Toe  Teaching  of  the  Salpetriere.  Mauric3 
■  de  Fleury. 

|       Wagnerism  Triumphant.   A.  de  Bertha. 
Iu.the  Gulf  of  Guinea.   G.  Senechal. 

May  15. 

Home  and  Colonial  Politics.  F.  He  Maby. 
Rusbia  and  the  Quai  a'Orsay.   II.   "  Uu 

Diplomate." 
The  Mistakes  of  tbe  Past.  Jean 

Allabine. 

I       The    City    of  Furniture.  Th.  FuLck 
Brentano. 

I       Haeies.   A  Novel.   I-   Leon  A.  Daudet. 
1       Translations    from   Tennyscn.  Olivier 
1  Georges  Destree 

I       The  Salon  of  the  Chamfs-Elyse^s.  I. 
Henri  Chautavoine. 

Reforme  Sociale.    (174,  Boulevard  St- 
Germain.  Paris  )  lfr. 
May  1. 

Capital.  Speculation,  and  Financd  in  the 

lltth  Century.   Claudio  Jinnee. 
The  Piesent  Condition  and  Hopes  of  the 

Workers.   J.  Angotdea  Rotours. 
The  Toy  Industry  of  Paris  and  the  Swcat- 
|         ing  System.   P.  du  Mart  usa  m. 


Rural  Immigration  into  the  Towns.  L. 
Choisy. 

May  16. 

The  Rights  of  tbe  State  '  -  Compulsory 

Education.   Sidney  Dean, 
j       Parliament  and  the  Naval  M  Inva>iJes." 

Co.  Le  Cour  Grandmaison. 
|       A  Rural  Exploration  of  tbe  Steppes  of 

Ukrania.   F.  de  Flaix. 
I       Mexico  from  this  Sudor  Point  of  Vie  w.   G . 

de  Champ. 

Revue  d' Art  Dramatique,    (4-s,  Hue  co 
Rennes,  Paris.)   1  it.  2b  c. 
May  1. 

Our  Young  Composers.  Arthur  Pougin. 

Tbe  Glove.     Continued.  Bjornstjerne 
!  Bjornson. 
!  May  15. 

;       Theatrical  Reform.   G.  Salandri. 

Theatrical  Celebriths:   Kmhie  Broisat. 
M.  Roll. 

!    Revue  Bleue.  (11,  Paternoster  Buildings.) 

OU  C. 

April  .30. 

j  Jean  Jacques  Kous6eau  at  Heme.  Un- 
published Correspondence.  L.  Claretr* 

[  The  Beginnings  of  German  Soctalibm.  M. 
Levy-Brubl. 

May  7. 

j       The  Anarch  lit  Spirit.   Maurice  Spronta. 
;       Napoleon  I.  and  tbe  Foundation  ot  the 

Argenune  Republic.   M.  de  5'as«enay.  | 
Collectivism  aud  Pontifical  Doctrines,  i 
May  14.  I 
Political  Sophiiins  oi  the  Tiine- National 
Sovereignty.   Charles  B  noiet. 
'       Napoleon  1.  and  the  Argentine  liepublic. 
Concluded.   M.  de  Sassmay. 
The  Supposed  Decadence  in  Classical 
Studies,   F.  llemon. 

May  21. 

I  The  *'  Academ'e  des  Beaux  Arts  *'  and  the 
Ancient  Academies.  G.Larrcumet. 

i       James  Darmesteters  Book  on  thy  '*  Pro- 
phets of  Israel."  J.  Hoacey. 
May  28. 

!       The"Ti*rsEUt"  of  1>P2. 

I       Personality  in  Art.   Paul  GseU. 

Reason  and  a  Supreme  BeiD^.   A.  Rarn- 
baud. 

!       The  Ship  Le  Pengeur.    M.  Loir. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    (l?,  King 
William  St.,  Sirand.)  152  tr.  per  annum. 
May  1. 

"  Les  Antibel."  Part  I.  Emi'e  Pouvilkr?. 
Frederick  the  Great  before  his  Accession. 

III.   E.  Lavisse. 
I       The  Belgian  Referendum.-  A  Question  of 

Constitutional  Law. 
An  Autonomous  Colony.    III.    Ch.  d- 

Contoulv. 

The  Deal-Mute  School  atP/.r3.  F.Del- 
tour. 

Th^  Cjrreepnndence  of  the  Mv  grave  of 
i         BaCen.    G.  Valbert. 
1  May  15. 

|       "Les  Antibel."  Part  II.   E.  Pouvilbn. 

The  Art  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Gabrit.1 
!  Seailles. 

I       Horse-Breeding  In  France.   F.  Musany. 
J       Tne  Social  and  Political  Sta'e  of  Briiish 
'         Australa»U.   E.  Marin  Li  Mesiee. 
I       Form  and  Life.    Geurge  Pouchet. 
|       The  Halt.  Oulda. 

The  Testament  of  S'ilvanus.     Vto.  do 
I  Vogue. 

•    Revue  Encyclopedique.  (19.  Hue  Mont- 

painatse.  Pans.)     1  fr. 
I  May  1. 

Victor  Hugo  as  Described  by  Alexandre 

Dumas.   Concluded.  1 
The  Rrcep'ion  of  Pierre  Loti   at  the  ' 
Academic  Franc* liie.    With  Portraits.  : 
A  General  View  or  the  E  uc-tiooal  Mov^-  i 
roent  in  France.     With  Portiaitb.   li.  \ 


Fiction  in  Germany.     With  Portraits.  | 

Louis  de  Hessem.  j 

Walt  Whitman.    With  Portraits.   B.  H.  | 

Gausaeron.  t 

Tbe  Emm  Relief  Expedition  :  Birttelot,  j 

Jephsnn,    Peters,    and    their    Boot  s. 

With  Portraits.   R.*D  Aunis.  I 
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Bavacbols  Trial.  With  Portrait.  G. 
Lejeal. 

Cryptography.  (Illus.)  A.  Bellgne. 

Revue  de  Famllle.  (S.  Rue  de  la  Chaustee 
a'Antin,  Paris.)  1  fr.  60  c. 
May  1. 

The  Priest.   III.  Jules  Simon. 
Talleyrand  and  h!a  Memoirs.    H.  Wtl- 
schlnger. 

Toe  Hume  Life  of  Queea  Victosia.  B. 
Tiftso'. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta.  VII.  F. 
baicey. 

May  15. 

The  Pi  lest.   IV.  Jules  Simon. 
Dabocrey,  Past  and  Present.     A.  L. 
DAlbeca. 

Larg*  and  Small  School?.   E.  Lavisse. 
The  Salons  of  189J.   P.  Kouaix. 

Revue  Fran9alse  de  l'Etranger  et  des 
Colonies.  U,  Piace  d'leua,  .Taris.)  1  fr. 

May  1. 

What  the  French  are  going  to  do  In 
Dahomey.  WithM*p.  James  Laiison. 

Wnat  the  English  did  Among  the 
Asbanteee.    Edouaxd  saarbeau. 

A  Federal  Constitution  for  Australia. 
A.  Stlaignac. 

Toe  Ottoman  Empire.    Mohammed  All. 
M*y  15. 

A  Glance  at  the  Vof  ges.  With  Map.  E. 
Marbeau. 

Autt-  French  Propaganda  in  the  Levant. 
G.  Peiegrln. 

The  Troupe:  in  Ueanda  and  their  Rela- 
tion to  France.  E.  M»rbeau. 

Revue  Generale.    (28,  Of  hard  Street.) 
12  fr.  per  annum.  Msy. 
The    Catholic     Programme.  Carles 
Woeste. 

Etcbmiatzin,  the  Rome  of  tbe  Armenians. 

Jules  Leclercq. 
Cardioal  Manning.   F.  de  Bernhardt. 
L«  Bui  Chariot.    Act.  IV.   Charles  Buet 

aud  G.  de  Ra'mes. 
Wages  and  Public  Powers.  M.  Bodeux. 

Revue  Htstorlque.   (108,  Boulevard  St. 

Utrmain,  Paii«.)  6  fr.   May- June. 
Tte  Political  Will  of  Charles  V.  of  L  r- 

raine.    Concluded.     Count    J.  du 

Hamil  de  Breutl. 
A  Collection  of  Letters  of  Philippe  de 

Miizieres.   N.  Jorga. 
Dl*ry  and  Corr  spondence   of  Que°n 

Cttherine  of  WiirtUmberg.   Biron  A. 

OuCisse. 

Thn  Authenticity  of  the  Mtnnirs  of 
T  tl  ley  rand.   J.  F  amxnermont. 

Revue  de  l'Hypnotisme.  (170,  Rue  St. 
Autoiue,  Paris  )   75  c.  May. 
Application  of  Hypnotism  in  Dentistry. 

G.  Sandbtrg. 
The  Possessed  and  the  Demoniacs  at 
Geneva  in  the    18th   Century.  Dr. 
PaulLsdame. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.  (46.  Rue 
Lafayette,  Paris.)   1  tr.  6u  c.  M«y. 
Catholicism  and  Progress.   M.  Zablet. 
Naturalists  and  Animalism.  J.  d'Ettltnne. 
Th  <  Sjcial  Movement.   U.  Guerin. 
Recent  Historical  Works. 

Revue  Philosophique.  (108,  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  Paris.)  3  frs.  May. 

Responsibility.   Concludtd.  F.  Paolhan. 

Abe  Problem  if  Life.  Concluded.  Ch. 
Duoan. 

Revue  des  Revues.  (7,  Rue  Le  Peletier, 
Paris.)   1  fr.  June. 
The  Religion  of  the  Future. 
"La    Bete    Humaine"    and  Criminal 
Anthropology.  C.  Lombroto.  , 

Revue    Sclentiflque.  ni,  Paternoster 
Building*.)  00  c. 
April  30. 

A  Journey  In  Central  Asia.  With  Map. 

A.  Dovrliy. 
Tb*»  Races  of  the  Central  A.iin  Valleys. 

G.  Pi -son. 


May  7. 

The  Races  of  the  High  Valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  (I  tus.)  G. 
Pieson. 

Phonetics  and  the  Learning  of  Modern 
Linguage*.  P.  Passy. 

May  14. 

Th*  International  Congress  of  Chemical 
Nomenclature.   M.  h  an  riot  . 

Magnetism  and  Geology.  A.  de  Lap- 
parent. 

Norwegian  Fiaheil**.  A.  Berthoule. 
Tbe  Indut-nza  in  Paris  in  1890  and  1892. 
WithChaiU.  V.  Turquan. 
May  21. 

The  History  and  Teaching  of  Pharmacy. 

G.  Pouchet. 

The  Workers'  Hygienic  Conference.  G. 

Drouineau. 
The  Mineral  Riches  of  Colorado.  G. 

BeUet 

May  28. 

The  Chair  of  Physics  at  the  *'  Museum." 

H.  Becquerel. 

The  Phy»iolO|ty  of  Flight  according  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  M.  Amans. 

Revue  Socialists.    (10,  Rue  Chabanala, 
Paris.)  1  fr.  00  c.   May  15 
Tbe  "  Theienites  "  of  habelals,  and  tbe 
"Harmoniens"  of  Fourier.     E.  de 
Pompery. 

Physical  and  S  clal  Solidarity.  A.  Dolon. 

An  Experimental  Concepticn  oi  Life. 
Dr.  J.  Pioger. 

Universal  Suffrage  and  Social  Revolu- 
tion.  H  AimeT. 

jja'zac  as  Socialist.  R.  Bernier. 

Corrections  in  an  Ioterview  published  in 
the  Figaro.   Benolt  Malon. 

The  Salons  of  1892.  Gervsise. 

Revue  de  Theologie.  (31,  Faubourg  du 
Munsiier,  Muutauban.)  1  tr.  tOc.  May. 

The  Great  Doctrine  of  the  Re:ornur»— 
Predestination.   L.  Molints. 

Authority.  C.  Malan. 

The  Huguenot  Character.  CoLcluded. 
D.  Benoit. 

Universite  Catholique.    (28,  Orchard 
Stre*  t.)    20  it.  per  luinum.  May. 
Columbus  and  the  fourth  Centenary  of 
the  Discovery  of  America.  A.  Poide- 
bisr. 

The  Confessions  rf  St.  Augustine.  Con- 
1  inued.   C.  Douats. 

Tbe  Present  Signs  of  the  Times  and  the 
Probable  Future  of  the  Christian  Re- 
vival ia  France.   C  Denis. 


ITALIAN. 

La  Clvllta  Cattclica.  (243,  Via  Rlpetta, 

Rome.)  25  fr.  yearly. 
May  7. 

Freemasonry  and  Anarchy. 

The  Mimes  of  Herondas. 

Human  Reason  and  the  Law,  according  to 

Prof.  Barbera. 
Tbe  HitUtes  and  their  Migrations. 
May  21. 

Tbe  Holy  See  and  the  Education  Question 

In  the  United  States. 
Socialistic    Literature    in  Taly,  from 

Mnzzini  to  De  Amicls. 
Religious  Errors  of  Arlstidl  GaSelli. 
Th- Kucha-  i*tic  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas. 
Nuova  Antologia     (466,  Via  del  Corso, 
Rome.)  46  fr.  yearly. 
Miyl. 

History  in  Mmzonls  "Promeesl  Spiral." 

K.  P.  Cestaro. 
Spring  in  the  Representative  A«ts.  A. 

Venturi. 

Don  Carlos  and  his  Imprisonment  in  the 
Light  of  Recent  Public  ul  na.  G. 
B^lietti. 

The  Fu!u-e  of  Women    R.  Bn»  ghi. 

Before  and  After  th*  Cruris.  B.  Avanzinl. 
May  1*. 

The  First  of  May  and  Socia'hm.  R. 
B  ngbi. 

Goido  da  MonteMtro  in  the  Divine 
Comedy.   F.  D'Ovldio. 


Co-operative  Consumers'  Societies.     V.  j 

Kllena.  j 

The  Court  of  Parma  In  the  Eighteenth  I 
Century.  Cafcrina  Pigorini  Beri. 

Twentv  Years  After.  An  Ex- Deputy. 

Love  Legends.  Corrado  Rioci.  , 


SPANISH. 

L'Aveng.    (21,  Portaferrlasa,  Barcelona.) 
60  c   April  90. 
Popular  Anthropology.    Ignaal  Valentl 

Vivd. 

Tran»  Utlons  from  Goethe.  Joan  M*ragall. 
The  Catalan  Coast.  J.  M.  Toronto  and 

B.  CanibelL 

La  Mlscelanea.  (O'Byrne  and  Leon,  Carta- 
gena, S.  America.)    20  cents.    No.  2. 

April  10.  (Illus.) 
Rafael    Nunez.    Biographical  Sketch. 

Gabriel  O'Byrne. 
Tbe  Present  and  Future  of  tae  Working 

Class.  JuanC«roneL 
Reo< illations  of  Europe.  B.  B. 
Green  Car  nations. 

No.  3.   April  24. 
C  nchita  Mlcolsa.  Bljgrapbi  al  Sketch. 
Nature  to  Art.   E.  B. 

Revista  Contemporanea.  (i7,Callie  die 
Pizarro,  Madrid.;  2  pesetas.   April  30 
Socialism  and  the  Church.  Carlos  Sjler 
Arqnee. 

The  K  >yal  Academy  of  Art.    Prtla  y 

G.  ni. 

The  Currency  Question.  V.  Orti  y  Broil. 
Psychological  and  Ciiticil  Studies.  P.M. 
Pens, 

Tbe  Social  Education  of  Women.  J.M.B. 

Peiez. 

Official  Statistics  In  Spain.  Diego  Paxos. 
May  15. 

S  clalism  and  the  Church.  Continued. 

C.  S.  Arquei. 

Pfarrer  Knelpp  Wster-Cur*.  D  V.  S- C. 
The   Royal   Academy    of   Art.  Con- 
cluded. 

The  Social  Education  of  Women.  Con- 
tinued. J.  M.  B.  Perez. 

The  Currency  Question.  Continued. 
V.  Orti  y  Brull. 


DUTCH. 

Elsevler's  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift. 
(Luzac.)   Is.  8d.  May. 
J.  H.  Weissenbruch.  (Illus.)  Causerie.  F. 
Smissaert. 

Tbe  Hyg'ene  of  Food:— Milk.  J.  H. 
Deknatel. 

De  Glds.    (Luzac  and   Co.,   46,  Great 
Busst  11  Street.)  3s.  May. 
Parisian  Notes.   Dr.  W.  Byvanck. 
God  aud  Religion.  Dr.  W.  Brandt. 
Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of  the  World." 

Dr.  H.  U.  Meijboom. 
The  G*ldfl»h.  (A  three-act  play.)  W.  G. 
van  Nju  lings. 

TUdschrlft  voor  het  Blnnenlandseh 
Best uur.  (Kolff  and  Co..  BatavU.) 
Vol.  VI.  No  6. 

Short  History  of  the  Dynasty  and  Govern- 
ment of  Lingga  and  Hijau.  (In  Dutch 
and  Malay.) 

On  Paddy.  K.  F.  Holle. 

On  the  Powers  of  Village  Chiefs  and 
Councillors. 

Wet  Rice  Culture  In  S.  R.  Celebes. 

The  True  Epic  Poem  of  the  Aryans.  j 

Vragendes  TIJds.  (Luzac  and  Co.)  Is.  6d.  > 

May.  | 
Evils  of  Agricultural  Ltbour  in  Fries  land. 

A.  Rauwerda. 

Farming  of  the  Revenue  in  the  Du*ch  ' 

Indies.   H.  J.  Bool.  | 
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SCANDINAVIAN. 

Dagny.  (Fredrika- B  re mer  Society,  Stock- 
holm.) Yearly  subscription,  4  kr.  No.  3. 

Viktor  Rydberg  in  his  later  works. 
Fredrik  Weiterlund. 

The  Svediah  Woman  at  the  Worlds  Fair 
In  1893. 

A  Champion  for  the  Woman  Question.  J. 

A.  Oemenlm. 
ElUa  Orze<zko.  the  Polish  authoress. 
The  Reformatory  School  at  Stockholm. 

A.  D. 

"  The  Invalids'  Society/'  Oecile  Gohl. 

Idun.    (Frlthiof    Hellbe'g,  Stockholm.) 

Yearly  subscript'on,  8  kr.   No.  19. 
S  •phia  Gregoria  Hayden.  With  Portrait. 

Signe  Ankerfelt. 
Occupation  for  Children.    BUen  Berg- 

strdm. 

Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  Portrait. 

No.  20.  (280.) 
Karollna  Llndsttom.  With  Portrait.  Axel 

Josephsson. 
Domestic  Economy. 
Id  un'a  P«noptikon .   Renholm . 
Occupations  for  Children.    II.  Ellen 

Bergstrdm. 

No.  21.  (231.) 
MuriaCederschidld.  With  Portrait. 
A  Hitherto  Unknown  Poem  by  A.  Otter- 
bom.   Bernbard  Bisberg. 
The  Art  of  Swimming  as  Practised  by 
Women.  H.  H. 
Nordlsk  Tldskrlft.  (U tterstedt  Society, 
Stockholm.)  Yearly  subscription,  10  kr. 
No.  8. 

Argentine :  The  Country  and  Its  Popula- 
tion. P.Vedel. 

A  Danish  Connoisseur  and  a  Rembrandt 
Painting  in  Sweden.  Georg  Gdthe. 
.  The  Significance  of  Inventions  and  In- 
duitrUs  to   the  Development  of  the 
Language.  S.  A.  Andree. 

Extra  Professorships  at  the  Academies. 
Sam  Wide. 

Two  Psychological  Studies :  Through  the 
Whirlpools.  By  Horatio.  Through 
Shadows.  .By  Matilda  Boos.  H.  ti. 
Larsaon. 

Weary  Men.  By  ArneGarborg.  Reviewed 
by  N.  Hertzberg. 

The  Vocabulary  of  the  Oldest  Icelandic 
Manuscripts.  Ludvig  Larsaon.  Re- 
viewed by  Brlk  Biante. 

Ord  och  Blld.  (P.  A.  Norstedt  and  Sdner, 
Stockholm.)  Ye*"v  subscription,  10  kr. 

M*  ch. 

A  Peasant  Funer *  >  a  Norway.  After  the 
painting  by  Erik  Werenskiold. 

GustafHI.  With  Portraits,  etc  Charac- 
ter sketch  by  Oscar  Levertin. 

Reminiscences  of  Emelie  Flygare-Oarlen. 
Birger  Schdldstrom. 

April  (No.  4). 

From  the  Fight  for  Africa.  (Illus.)  Hans 
Em II  Larsson. 

CoquelinaiW.  With  Portraits.  Robert  de 
Oerlsey. 

Bmil  and  O'af  Poulsen.  With  Portraits. 
The  Swedish  Artiste'  Society. 
Samtlden.    (J.  Brunchorst  and  Gerhard 
Gran.  Bergen.)  Yearly  subscription  5  kr. 
Dost  free.  April. 

Heretical  Thoughts  in  Thorvaldeen'a 

Museum.  Fritz  Msnthner. 
Thomas  of  Aquinas,  Luther  and  Goethe, 
Dr.  Wermert. 
Svensk  Tidskrift.    (Frans  van  Scbeele, 
Up:ala.)  Yearly  subscription  10  kr. 
No.  4-5. 

The  Home  Rule  Question  from  a  Nor- 
wegian point  of  view.  Bredo  Morgon- 
stjierne. 

Calling  to  Active  Service.  C.  O.  Nor- 
d  ens  van. 

Christianity  and  the  Spiritual  Tendency 
of  the  Age.  Continued.  Nathan  S63cr- 
blom. 

Ancient  Scandinavian  Religion, Mythology 
and  Theology.  Adoif  Nnreen. 

From  the  Youth  of  Viktor  Rjdberg. 
Fredrik  Vetterlund. 


MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 

FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  M  Uitaires. 
Introduction  to  the  Positive  Portion  of 

Strategy.— I.  General  Lewal. 
A  Seven  Days'  Campaign— The  War  in 

Colli.    Three  Sketch  Maps.  General 

Lamiranz. 

A  Military  Prophecy :  Is  the  Advent  of 
a  Second  Alexander  possible  ? 

The  Campaign  of  1814 :  The  Cavalry  of 
the  Allied  Armies.  Continued.  Com- 
mandant Weil. 

Letters  on  Cavalry. 

Critical  Observations  on  Moltke's  account 
of  the  War  of  1870. 

Revue  Militaire  de  l'Etranger. 
The  Manoeuvres  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 

Army  In  1891.  Concluded. 
Th*i  Last  Chilian  Campaign.  Two  Sketch 

Maps. 

New  Organisation  of  the  Roumanian 
Infantry  and  Cavalry. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

Dynamic  Oceanography  —  Waves  and 
Currents.  Continued.  30  figs.  Pro- 
fessor Thoulet. 

Considerations  on  the  Relations  between 
the  B  troinetrr  and  the  Distribution  of 
Winds.  12  figs.  Sub -Lieutenant  E. 
Thouveny. 

Study  on  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat. 
C.  Brnn,  Navel  Engineer. 

Vocabulary  of  Powaers  and  Explosives. 
From  the  Articles  bv  Lieutenant  Se'^ti 
in  the  Rivista  Marittitna. 

Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 
The  Fortifications  of  D*ritzlg  duringfhe 
French  Occupation,  1807-1813.  With 
Map. 

The  la*e  Colonel  Goulie  r.  By  Colonel  G.  de 
la  Nee. 

Bjru'attons  of  29  h  August,  1891,  on  the 
Testing  01  Metallic  Bridges. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  iiber  die  Ges- 

ammten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 
Germany :  The  Present  Oondition  of  the 

German  Coast  Defence  Works.  Points 

to  be  considered  in  noting  the  military 

features  of  a  country. 
A'istria :  The  Modern  Fight.  Ueut.-Col. 

Baron  Z.  de  Zireba. 
The  Strategical  Employment  of  Cavalry  in 

M  >dern  Times.    Continued.  Colonel 

W.  von  Walthoffen. 
England's  Position  as  a  Power  and  her 

Means  of  Defence. 
Italian  Correspondence.   By  Pellegrino. 
France:  Marching  and  Fighting  Tactics 

of  an  Army  Corps. 
The  Reorganisation  of  the  Spanish  Forces. 

Jahrbucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee 
und  Marine. 
The  Spirit  of  an  Army  and  Idealism.  Dr. 

Dangclmaier. 
The  Invasion  of  Bavaria,  by  Lleut.-Field 
Marshal  von  Stentsch,  17*0-2.  Con- 
tinued. 

The  Warand  Peace  Strength  of  the  Armies 
cf  Frederick  the  Great.  Lient.-Col. 
Schnackenburg. 

Why  is  it  thar.  Questions  on  the  Organiza- 
satlon,  Training,  and  Employment  of 
Cavalry  are  only  theoretically  resolved  ? 

A  Proposal  far  the  Proper  Employment  of 
Ammunition  in  the  Field  Firing  Train- 
ing of  Infantry. 

Smokeless  Powder  in  Connection  with 
Siege  Operations. 

Accidents  to  English  Naval  Guns. 

The  Naval  Budget  and  the  Reichstag. 
Vice-Admlral  Henk. 

General  Dragomirov  on  the  Value  of  Side 
Arms. 

The  New  Organisation  of  the  Bulgarian 
Army. 


Neue  Militarisohe  Blatter. 
The  Collected  Works  and  Memoirs  of 

Count  von  Moltke. 
The  Polish  Campaign  in  1794. 
The  Oriental  Question.  III. 
The  Sims-Edison  Torpedo. 
The  Provisioning  of  Armies  in  the  Field. 

The  Crossing  of  the  Wechsel  by  the  Rus- 
sian Cavalry  Last  Year. 

Is  Leather  really  the  Beat  Foot-gear  foe 
Military  Purposes  ? 

A  Bear  Hunt  by  the  Jager  Detachments 
cf  the  85th  Russian  Regiment. 

The  Significance  of  Blsetta  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  Swiss  Regulations  for  Volunteer 
Shooting. 

AUSTRIAN. 
Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Geblete  des 
Seewesens. 
The  Rights  of  Belligerents  at  Sea.  and 

the  Chilian  War. 
Quick-firing  Guns  of  Large  Calibre.  Con- 
tinued. 8  Figs.  F.  Jedlieska. 
Toe  Coast  Defence  Systems  of  the  Buro- 

.peau  States.  Lieut.  C.  Rogers,  U.S.A. 
On  the  Influence  of  Electrical  Science  in 

the  Construction  of  Ships  and  Engines. 

From  the  Russian. 
The  Schuckert  Engine- Room  Telegraph. 

M.  Burst yn. 
The  Employment  of  Alpmlninm  in  the 

Construction  of  Yacht* 
The  German  Naval  Budget  for  18S2-3. 
•ine  French  Torpedo  Boats— Eclair  Orage, 

and  Kabul,  and  the  Jauregulberry. 

(Illue.)  J 
BaUistite  Smokeless  Powder. 

ITALIAN. 
Rivista  Marlttima. 
Notes  on  Nautical  Astronomy.    11  figs. 

Lieutenant  Cattolioa. 
The  German  Mercantile  Marine.  Con- 
tinued. Sal va tore  Raineri. 
An  Unpublished  Letter  on  Philip  II.  of 

Spain's  Expenditure  against  Tripoli. 

Andrea  da  Motto. 
The  Naval  Schools  in  Italy  and  Abroad. 

Continued.  Dante  Parent!. 
Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Explosives. 

Continued.  Lieutenant  F.  Salvati. 
Qulck-Firing  Guns.  Lieutenant  D.  Gerra. 
Justin  Winsor*s  "  Christopher  Columbus, 

and  How  he  Received  and  Imparted 

the  Spirit  of  Diso  >very." 

Rivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Genio. 
The  Present  State  of  the  Question  of 

Fortifications.      (Illus.)  Continued. 

Captain  E.  Roochl. 
Recent  Experiments  carried  out  Abroad 

with  Electric   Light  Projectors  for 

Military  Purposes.  Major  F.  Pe<oetto. 
Photography  in  its  Application  to  Military 

Purposes.  Captain  L.  Bennati. 
New  Sighting  Arrangements  for  the 

Austrian  Field  Guns.  7  figs. 
Reorganisation  of  the  Spanish  Artillery 

and  Engineers. 
Acids  andBy-prodncts  in  the  Manufacture 

of  Powders  and  Explosive  Nitrates.  6 

figs. 

Colonel  Henry's  Field  and  Submaiine 
Oryptophones.  3  figs. 

SPANISH. 
Revista  Generate  de  Marina. 
Tne  Japanese  Navy  Commander  Don 

Antonio  Perea. 
The  Principal  Shlp-Bullding  Yards  of  the 

World.  II.  (Illus.)  Commander  Don 

Federioo  Montaldo. 
Comparative  Data  of  the  Spanish  and 

German  (Krupp)  Qulck-Firing  Gone. 
The  New  Transatlantic  Routes.  With 

Map. 

Essay  on  the  Art  of  Submarine  Naviga- 
tion. Continued.  Don  N.  MonturioL 

Essay  on  Naval  Strategy.  Continued. 
Commander  Don  M.  Montero  y  RapaUo. 
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INDEX. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


Albemarle. 
AmericaniCathollo 
Quarterly  Review 
A.R.        Aiidover  Review 
A  A  P.S.  Annals  of  tlie  American 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 
Antiquary 
Arena 
Argosy 
Art  Journal 
Asclepiad 
Asiatic  Quarterly 
Atalanta 

Atlantic  Monthly 
Author 

Bankers'  Mag? >  'oe 
Belford's  Moiv  .y  and 

Democrats  Review 
Blackwood's  Magazine 
Board  of  Trade  Journal 
Bookman 

Californian  Illustrated 
Magazine 

Cassell'sFamily  Magazine 
Cassell'sSaturaayJournal 
Catholic  World 
Century  Magazine 
Chamberi'g  Journal 
Char.  R.  Charitie*  ieview 
Chaut.  Chautauquan 
Ch.MlS.I.Chorch  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  R .  cord 
Ch.  Q.     CI  lurch  Quarterly 
C.R.       Contemporary  Review 
C.  Cornhill 
Cos.  Cosmopolitan 
Crit.  R.   Critical  Review 
D-R.       Dublin  Review 


Albe. 

A.C.q. 


Ant. 
A. 

Apgr- 
An  J. 
As. 
A.Q. 
Ata. 

A.  M. 
Au. 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 

Black. 

B.  T.J. 
Bkman 
CIM. 

C.  F.M. 
C.S.J. 
CW. 
CM. 
C.J. 


E.W.R.    Eastern  and  Western 

Review 
Econ  J.  Economic  Journal 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review 
E.R.        Edinburgh  Review 
Ed.R.,A.  Educational  Review, 

America 

Ed.R  .L.  Educational  Review, 
London 

E.H.  EnglishHistoricalHeview 

E.  I.        Englisn  Illustrated 

Magazine 
Esq.  Eiquiline 
Ex.  Expositor 
F  L.  Folk-Lore 

F.  R.        Fortnightly  Review 

F.  Forum 

Fr.  L.     Frauk  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly 

G.  M.       Gentleman's  Magazine 
G.O.P.    Girl's  Own  Paper 
G.W.      Good  Words 

G.B.        Greater  Britain 
Harp.     Harper's  Magazine 
Help  Help 
Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review 
I.  Idler 

I.J.E.      International  Journal  of 
Ethics 

I.R.         Investors*  Review. 

Ir.  E.R    Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Ir.  M.      Irish  Monthly 
Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly 
J.  Ed.     Journal  of  Education 
J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
J.R.C  I.   Journal  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute 


Jur.  R.  Juridical  Review 

K.O.  King's  Own 

K.  Know  ledge 

L.H.  Leisure  Hour 

Libr.  Library 

Lib/.R.  Library  Review. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly 

L.O.  Literary  Opinion 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine 

Luc.  Lucifer 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine 

M  A.H.  Magazine  of  American 

History 

M.  Art  Magazine  of  Art. 
Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 

M.E-  Merry  England 

Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.  Missionary   Review  of 

the  World 

Mon.  Monist 

M.  Month 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet 

Nat.  R.  National  Review 

N  Sc.  Natural  Science. 

N.N.  Nature  Notes 

N.H.  NcwberyHouseMagazine 

N.E.M.  New  EnglandMagaziue 

New  R.  New  Review 

N.C.  Nineteenth  Century 

N.A.R.  North    American  Re- 
view 

Nov.  R.  Novel  Review. 

O.D.  Our  Day 

0.  Outing 

P.E.F.  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund 


Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quarter!} 
Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Maga- 
zine 

P.L.        Poet  Lore 

P.R.R.     Presbyterian  and  Rs 

formed  Review 
P.M.Q.     Primitive  Methodiat 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedingsof  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings     of  the 
Society  tor  Psychical 
Research 
Q.J.Econ. Quarterly   Journal  of 
Economics 
Quarterly  Review 
Quiver 
Reliquary 

Review  of  the  Churches 
Science  and  Art 
Scots  Magazine 
Scot  G.M.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrib.     Scribner's  Magazine 
Shake  Shakespearian* 
Str.  Strand 
Sun.  H.   Sunday  at  Home 
Sun  M.   Sunday  Magazine 
T.B.        Temple  Bar 
Th-  Theatre 
Think.  Thinker 
U.S.M.  UnitedServiceMagazine 
Vic.        Victorian  Magazine 
Wel.R.  Welsh  Review 
W.R.      Westminster  Review 
W.L.      World  Literature 
Y.E.       Young  England 
Y.M.       Young  Man 


Abbott,  Dr.  Lyman,  and  his  New  Progressive 
Orthodoxy,  Jos.  Cook  on,  0  D,  May 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  Y  M,  June 

Aborigines  of  Europe's  Playground,  A.  E. 
Wilson  on.  G  M.  Jane 

Aeroplane,  H.  S.  Mazim  on,  Cos,  June 

Africa: 

Europe  and  Africa,  Black,  June 
Mashonaland  and  Its  Development,  E.  A. 

Maund  on.  J  R  C  I,  M*y 
A  Ride  in  the  Great  Sahara,  J.  H.  Forbes  on, 
G  W,  June 
Agnosticism,  Dr.  Jot.  Parker  on,  Y  M,  June 
Alaska : 

Alaska  for  Twenty-Five  Years,  by  Ivan  Petroff , 

N  A  R.  May 
Alaska  and  its  Needs,  Bishop  Bach  man  on, 

Mis  R,  May 

Albemarle,  Earl  of,  Hon.  R.  Noel  on,  Nat  R, 
June 

Allen,  Grant,  Nov  H.  June 

Allon,  Dr.,  Rev.  Or.  Mackennal  on,  R  C.  May 

R3V.  J.  G.  Rogers  on.  Sun  M,  June 
Alpine  Root-Grubber,  C,  June 
Alos:  A  Day  on  tne  Alps,  by  A.  Gurney,  N  H, 

June 

Alsace-Lorraine,  U  S  M,  June 
America : 

Did  the  Norse  Discover  It  ?  by  B.  H.  du  Boil, 

M  A  H,  May 
The  S  ruggle  for  the  West,  by  J.  B.  McMaster, 

Lipp,  June 

American  Republics,  Progress  of,  W.  E.  Curtis 

on,  N  E  M.  May 
Andorra  Republic,  B.  Taylor  on,  Vic.  June 
Archaeology,  see  also  under  Rome,  Greece : 
Archeology  in  Shrewsbury  Museum,  J.  Ward 
on,  Ant,  June 
Armenia : 

The  Two  Capitals,  by  J.  T.  Bent,  E  W  R,  June 
armies : 

Our  Army,  by  B.  W.  Hanbury,  F  R,  June 
The  IneffM»»noy  of  the  Army,  by  Sir  L.  Sim- 
mons. N  C,  June 
About  Soldiers,  Black.  June 
Mosk«- try  Training,  U  S  M,  June 
Our  Crammers  and  Failures,  U  S  M.  Jane 
The  National  Guard  of  California,  Gen.  C.  C. 
Allen  on,  CIM,  May 


Th*  Maryland  National  Guard,  H.  Hiss  on,  0. 

Ju -e 

Th«  A;is*»o  TF!!«sr-«.iU  Army,    Baron  von 

Kuho  on,  Harp,  Juue 
Astronomy : 
The  Disooverv  of  a  New  Stellar  System,  by  A. 

Searle,  A  M.  Juue 
The  New  SUr  in  Auriga,  by  W.  Huguins,  F  R, 

June 

The  Mystery  of  the  Aurora,  bv  J.  Munro, 

C  F  M,  June 
Catholic  Astronomers,  Rev.  D.  T.  O'SulUvan 
on,  ACQ.  Apr 
Austen,  Jaue,  -jamt  Ross  on,  A  M,  June 
Australia : 

The  Kanaka  In  Queensland,  by  A.  Forbes, 
New  R.  June 
Austria:  Felix  Austria,  by  Emil  Blum,  A.  Mav 
Authors,  Individual  and  Corporate,  Nat  R. 

June 

Bauernfeld,  Eduard,  B.  Friend  on,  Th.  June 
Beauty  in  Nature,  Sir  John  Lubbock  on,  Str, 
May 

Bermuda  In  Blockade  Times,  0.  Hillock  on, 

N  E  M,  May 
B*rrv.  Rev.  0.  A.,  Notes  and  Sketches  Abroad, 

Y  M,  June 
Besant,  Walter,  Portraits  of,  Str,  May 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism : 
Spiritual  Supremacy  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Storrs 

on,  0  D,  May 
The  Imp* ration  cf  the  Bible,  Rtjv.  P.  P/escott 

on.  K  0,  Jnoe 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  Bishop 

of  Worcester  r n,  R  C,  May 
Modern  Discoveries  and  th»  Christian  Faith. 
Rev.  Dr.  Stokt  s  on.  Sun  H,  June 
Biographies,  Great,  G.  SainUbury  on,  Mac, 

June 
Birds  : 

The  Witching  Wren,  by  O.  T.  Miller,  A  M, 
June 

Rainbow*  and  Colours  in  Birds,  B.  G.  Johns 

on,  Q,  June 
Precocious  Birds,  A.  Fulchcr  on,  Sun  M, 

June 

Black  Forest  to  Black  Sea,  F.  D.  Millet  on, 
Harp,  June 


Bos  well's  Johnson,  T  B,  June 
Bourget,  Paul,  Mdme.  Fillonneau  00,  Nov  R, 
June 

Brains  and  Inches,  by  P.  Kent,  G  M,  June 
Brooks,  Bishop,  Rev.  J.  H.  Ward  on,  A  R.  May 
Brough,  Lionel,  Portraits  of,  Str,  May 
Buchanan,  Robt.,  A.  T.  Story  on.  Nov  R,  June 
Budapest,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  on,  C  M.  Juue 
Bull-fighting:  A  Tournament  in  Tauromachy 

by  Eugenia  K.  Holmes,  C  I  M,May 
Buuce,  J.  T.,  C  S  J.  June 
Burmah  : 

Women  and  Worship,  by  Lady  V.  G  re  rill  ^ 
N  C,  June 

Cibs:  Can  We  Have  Cheap  Cabi?  by  A. 

Cassatt.  N  A  R,  Miy 
California: 
California  as  a  Grain  Producer,  by  W. 

Clemens,  Bel  M.  May 
The  Yellowstone  R«tf  on  r.nd  its  Geysers,  H. 
M.  Cadell  on,  A,  May 
Canada : 

The  Downfall  of  New  France,  by  J.  G.  Nicolay, 
Chaut,  June 

Church  and  State.  G.  R.  Stetson  on,  A  R,  May 

The  Census,  C  J,  June 
Candle-Making,  J.  Hatton  on,  E  I,  Tuue 
Capital  Punishment,  Rev.  H.  Joclz       San  M. 

June 

Caricature:    Early   Political   Caricature  in 

America,  C  M.  June 
Carlyle,  Thomas : 

The  Carlyles,  Bkman,  June 
Cathedral  Curiosities,  C,  Jane 
Catholic  Church : 

Tne  Catholic  Idea  in  Prophecy,  Very  Rev. 
A.  F.  Hewit  on,  ACQ,  Apr 
Cattle  Trails  of  the  Praines,  C.  M.  Harger  on, 

Scrib,  June 
Census,  see  under  Population 
Centra'  Asian  Switzerland,  C.  Johnston  cn, 

E  W  R,  June 
Cbambrier,  Alice  de,  T  B,  June 
Chicago : 

Chicag  i  of  To  day.  bv  N.  Cmby,  Chaut,  June 
Chicago  Stockyards,  P.  J.  O'Keefe  ou,  N  E  M. 
May 

Chicago  Fi-e,  D.  Swing  on,  Scrib,  June 
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Chinese  and  Japanese  Traits,  by  B.  F.  Fenollot a, 
A  M, June 

Christian  Endeavour  Society,  Rav.  F.  B.  Clark 

od,  0  D,  May 
Church :  Have  We  Too  Many  Churches  ?  by* 

Bev.  H.  A.  Brldgman,  A  R,  May 
Church  of  England : 

The  Disestablishment  Con  trove  rav,  Arch- 
deacon Sinclair  and  Others  on,  R  C.  May 
Church  Folk-Lore,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Vaux,  N  H, 

June 
Churches : 

Curiosities  in  Our  Cathedrals,  C,  June 

St.  Martin's  Church.  Canterbury.  COP.  June 
Cities:  Growth  of  Cities,  C.  M.  Harvey  on. 

Clay^HenrVfas  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mary  P. 

f&lletton.NEM.  May 
Climate  of  the  Britiih  Isles,  B.  H.  Scott  on. 
June 

Columbus,  Christopher : 
B.  Cas  par  on,  C  M.  June 
R.  H.  C arke  on,  ACQ.  Apr 
Columbia*  in  Spain,  Rov.  L.  A.  Dutto  on,  C  W, 
May 

On  the  Track  of  Columbus,  by  H.  J.  Perry, 
N  E  M,  May 
Congregational  Churches  and  M  tdern  Religious 

Life,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Calkins  on,  A  R,  JTay 
Corsica : 

Gen.  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid  on,  E  W  R,  June 
Cricket : 

The  Educational  Value  of  Cricket,  by  Hon. 
and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton.  Ed  R  L,  June 
Crime: 

The  Increase  of  Crime,  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrlion 

on,  N  C,  June 
What  Fills  our  Jails,  by  J.  A.  J.  McKenna, 

C  W,  May 

Detection  of,  by  Photography,  T.  C.  Hepworth 
on,  C  J,  June 
Orispi,  Signor  : 
W.  S.  Lillys  Rejoinder  to,  New  R,  June 

Dante  : 

Di"  He  Study  in  Oxford,  by  W.  B.  Gladstone, 
N  C, June 

Beatrice  and  Other  Allegorical  Charao'ers, 
Rev.  J.  Conway  on,  ACQ.  Apr 
Dauder,  Alphonae.  Portrait*  of.  Str,  May 

Percy  White  on.  Llbr  R,  June 
Daviea,  Mdme.  Mary,  Portrait*  of,  S  ,r.  *L  ; 
De  Quincey,  Thomas,  On  Memorial  Ghronolc^y, 

Vic,  June 
Divination  in  Lot,  C  J,  June 
Dramatists,  Old  Bngllsh,  J.  R.  Lowell  00, 

Harp,  June 
Driver,  Prof.,  on  the  Old  Testament,  by  Bishop 

of  Colchester,  C  R.  June 
Drummond.  Prof.  Henry,  Rev.  D.  Sutherland 

on,  Horn  R,  May 
Drury  Lane  Boys'  Club,  F.  H.  Burnett  on, 

Scrib,  June 
Dunster  and  its  Castle,  by  G.  Walks,  E  I,  June 
Dutch  Guiana,  Fr  L,  June 

Education  (tee  also  under  Universities,  and 
Content*  of  the  Educational  Reviews)  : 
The  True  Progress  of  the  Higher  Education, 

T.  DwighL  on.  F.  May 
A  French  Girl*'  School,  by  M.  B.  Sandford, 
Mac,  Ju'ie 

Bwtoquake  Photographs  in  Japan,  W.  K. 

Burton  on.  Fr  L,  June 
East,  Tbe,  Fate  of,  C  R.  June 
Egypt,  1882-92,  by  Sir  W.  T.  Marriott,  F  R. 

jfune 

Brigandage,  C  J.  June 
On  the  Nile,  by  S.  J.  Weyman,  L  H.  June 
Ejryptology:  Monuments  and  Papyri  on  the 
Hebrews  and  Exodus,  Rev.  C.  M.  Cobern  on. 
Horn  R.  May 
Electoral: 
The  General  Election : 
Sir  R.  T«mple  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on. 

New  R,  June 
The  Coming  Struggle.  Black.  June 
Parliamentary  Candidates  and  their  View 9, 
Help,  June 
Old  Elections,  Lord  Brabourne  on,  Black. 
June 

Elizabeth  Tudor,  Sarah  Tytler  on,  GOP.  June 
Emerson-Thoreau  Correspondence,  F.  B.  San- 
born on,  A  M.  June 
Emigration,  Immigration : 
The  Invasion  of  Destitute  Aliens,  by  Earl  of 
Dunrsven,  N  C,  J une 


Incalculable  Room  for  Immigrants,  by  Eiw. 

Atkinson,  F.  M«y 
The  Chinese  Question  in  America  Again,  by 
J.  R.  Young,  N  A  R,  May 
English  Channel : 
Strategical  Condition  of  in  an  Anglo-French 

War,  by  Rear-Adm.  Colomb,  U  Sn,  June 
Its  Geographical  Evolution,  by  A.  J.  J. 
Browne,  C  R,  June 
Epsom  and  the  Derby,  E  I.  June 
Etna,  Mt.,  Ascent  of,  by  A.  F.  Jaccaci,  Scrib, 
June 

Evolution  and  Christianity,  by  St.  George 
Mivart,  Cos,  June 

Fiction : 

Tr  e  Supernatural  in  Fiction,  by  H.  D.  Lowry, 
L  0.  June 

Aspects  of  Current  Fiction,  J.  S.  Little  on, 

Llbr  R,  June 
Recent  British  Fiction,  B.  Matthews  on,  Cos, 

June 

Current  American  Fiction,  Wm.  Sharp  on, 

NovlR,  June 
Contemporary   German   Novelists,  Black, 

June 

Finance  (see  also  Contents  of  Bankers'  Magazine): 
Contracts  and  Currency,  S.  Baxter  on,  N  A  R, 
May 

Advantages  of  the  Canadian  Bank  System, 

D.  R/Wilkie  on,  F,  May 
Fisheries  Disputes : 
The  Behring  Sea  Controversy,  Gen.  B.  F. 

Butler  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  on,  N  A  R, 

May 

Fragrant  South,  Fanny  L.  Green  on,  M  P,  June 

France : 

Colonial  Policy,  Prof.  Geffckcn  on,  New  R. 
June 

Church  and  State,  Very  Rev.  J.  Hogan  on, 
ACQ,  Apr 

Humours  of  a  Scamper  to  Paris,  by  Rev.  J.  R. 
Ho  watt,  Y  M,  June 

By  Wheel  from  Havre  to  Rouen,  by  J.  W. 
Fosdlctc.  0,  June 
Franco-German  War  of  1870,  E.  Pinard  on, 

New  R,  June 
Froune,  J.  A.,  A.  P.  Martin  on,  L  0,  June 
Fur-Seal  Rookeries,  H.  W.  Elliott  on,  Cos,  June 
Gambling,  Betting : 

A  Crusade  Against  Betting,  Help,  June 
Geo  I  is.  Mdme.  de*  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang  on, 

Nat  R,  June 

German  Ocean  to  Black  Saa,  by  T.  Stevens,  0, 
June 

Germany :  Coal  Production,  B  T  J,  May 
Glaciers  in  America,  C.  R.  Ames  on,  C  I  M, 
May 

Gladstonian  Secret,  F  R.  June 
Gloves,  Mrs.  Brewer  on,  GOP,  June 
Gosse,  Edmund,  R.  Blathwayt  on,  Bkman. 
June 

Greece,  Archaeology  of : 

How  to  Excavate  in  Greece,  by  C.  WalcLtein, 
New  R,  June 
Guiana: 

H.  Grey  on,  Fr  L,  June 

Dutch  Guiana,  Fr  L,  June 
Guilds : 

History  of  thA  London  City  Guilds,  by  C. 
Welch.  N  H,  June 

Hermann,  Father,  T.  L.  L.  Teeling  on,  ACQ, 
Apr 

Holland  : 

The  Dutch  Peasantry,  bv  Baroness  S.  I.  de 
Zuylen  de  Nyevelt,  Nat  R,  June 
Horses : 

Th*  Shoeing  of  Army  Horses,  G.  Fleming  on, 

U  S  M.  June 
Horse  World  of  Londou,  W.  J.  Gordon  on, 
L  H.  June 
Houses  of  the  Poor : 
Life  in  the  New  York  Tenement  Houses,  by 
W.  T.  Rising  Scrib,  June. 
Hull,  Commodore  Isaac,  Birthp'ace  of,  Jane 

Shelton  on,  Harp,  June 
Huxley,  Prof..  «nd  the  Deluge,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Clarke  00,  G  W,  June 

Imitators  and  Plagiarists,  by  W.  H.  D.  Adams, 

G  M.  June 
Immorality : 

Iil«nessand  Immorality,  E.  L.  God  kin  on,  F, 
May 

Does  the  Factory  Increase  Immorality?  by 
C.  D.  Wright,  tf  May 


India: 

The  Be  p'.li  in  Indian  Politics,  by  Sir  L. 

GxiOi-.,  F  R,  Juue. 
Our  vjafeasc  Cousins  in  India,  by  Rev.  G. 

Sandbtrg.  C  R,  June. 
Pawn  and  Tobacco,  C  J,  June. 
An  Indian  Funeral  Service.  J.  D.  Rees  on, 

N  C,  June. 

A  Visit  to  Rajputana,  Hon.  D.  McLaren  on. 

Mis  R,  M-y. 
The  Ruck  Temples  of  Elephanta,  Rev.  C. 

Meek  on.  Sun  H,  June. 
English  Women  in  Indi«,  by  Hon.  Mrs.  N. 

Lyttelton,  New  R,  June. 
Meteorology  of,  by  H.  N.  Dickson,  Scot  G  M, 

May. 

Industrial  Banks,  R.  Evren  on.  Ir  M,  June 
Insurance,  National,  and  Old  Age  Pensions  -. 

J.  F.  Wilkinson  on,  L  H,  June 

Mrs.  Mayo  on,  Vic,  June 
Ireland : 

Ireland  Blocks  the  Way,  by  H.  Gladstone,  N  C. 
June 

Forms  of  Home  Rule,  by  G.  Pitt  Lewis,  C  R, 
June 

Home  Rule  and  the  General   Election,  G. 

McDermot  on,  u  vV,  May 
Ulster  and  Home  Rule,  by  St.  L.  Strachey, 

N  C,  June 
Ulster,  Nat  R.  June 
The  Mortgaging  of  Irish  Land,  Ly,  May 
Ireland,  Archbishop,  and  his  Educational  Policy, 
T.  O' Gorman  on,  Ed  R  A,  May 

Japan : 

Foreign  Trade  in  1891,  B  T  J.  May 

Japanese   and   Chinese   Traits,  by  B.  F. 

Fenollosa,  A  M,  June 
Attempt  at  Church  Union,  Rev.    D.  W. 

Learned  on,  A  R,  May 
Jewish  Question,  J.  E.  Mathleson  on.  Mis  R. 
May 

Jewish  Rabbis,  Great,  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright  on. 

N  C, June 
Journalism  : 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  H.  W.  Massingham  on, 
L  H, June 

The  r-ress  of  San  Francisco,  J.  P.  Cramer  on. 

C  I  M.  May 
Early  Editorial  Experiences,  by  M.  Halstead, 

Lipp,  June 

Kabalah  and  the  Kabaiisf  3,  H.  P.  Blavatsky  on, 
Luc,  May 

Keurick,  Archbishops  (Two),  Canon  J.  O'Hanlon 

on,  ACQ,  April 
Khartoum.  Siege  and  Fall  of,  F.  R.  Wlngate 

on,  U  S  M,  June 

Labour : 

The  Working  of  the  Department  of  Labour, 
by  C.  D.  Wright.  Cos,  June 
Lacedsmon.  by  W.  PaW.  C  R,  June 
La  Cn.  sse,  F.  Weir  on,  Lipp,  June 
JLahor.  Jean,  M.  Negreponte  on,  W  L.  June 
Libraries :  The  Borghese  Library.  Mbr  R,  June 
Lifeboats:  The  National  Lif«  Boat  'n*utution, 

Archdeacon  Farrar  on,  R  C,  May 
Literary  Dublin,  Jane  Barlow  on,  Bli_an,  June 
London : 

Ancient  Rome  and  Modern  London,  by  E.  J. 
Glbbs,  Nat  R.  June 
London  Society,  Lady  Jeune  on,  N  A  R,  May 
Lucy,  H.  W.,  Portraits  of,  Str.  May 
Lvtton,  Lord  : 
Poetry  and  Lord  Lytton,  by  W.  H.  Mallock, 
F  R,  June 

Manning,  Cardinal : 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  A.  F.  Marshall  on, 

ACQ.  April 
Katharine  Tynan  on,  C  W,  May 
Maps  and  Map-Makers,  C.  C.  Adams  on,  Chaut, 
June 

Martvn,  Henry,  Rev.  J.  Rutherford  on,  Mis  R, 
May 

Maulbronn,  Abbey  of,  Dr.  H.  Barber  on,  Ant» 
June 

May  Queens,  Rev.  W.  Dallm  on,  Str,  May 
Medical  School  of  tbe  Uni^eMl'v  of  Cambridge, 

Sir  G.  Humphrey  on,  Ed  R*L,  June 
Medici  F«m  ly,  E.  Lewis  on,  Cos.  June 
Men-Service,  j.  Robinson  on,  N  C,  June 
Meredith.  George  : 

David  Dick  on,  W  L,  June 
Mesmerism,  W.  Q.  Judge  on,  Luc,  May 
Meteorology  of  India  and  tbe  Surr»  undlng  Sea 

Areas,  if.  N.  Dickson  on,  Scot  G  M,  May 
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Methodist  Book  Concern,  Prof.  W.  C.  Rjblason 

on,  C  W,  May 
Mexico: 

■   The  Land  of  the  Living  Cliff-Dwel'erj,  by  F. 
Schwatka,  C  M,  June 
Mexican  Trade,  M.  Vomero  on,  N  A  R,  May 
Minions  (see  also  nnder  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer, Missionary  Review  of  the  World) : 
The  Birthday  of  English  Mission  Enterprise, 

Prof.  W.  C.  Biaikie  on,  Sun  M.  June 
Missions  and  Civilisation,  Rev.  C.  C.  Star- 
buck  on,  A  R,  May 
Mongolia :  The  Insurrection.  Black,  June 
Mormonisxn:     Present  otate,    Rev.   G.  C. 

McNiece  on,  Horn  R,  May 
Mql ici pal  Misrule,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst 

en,  Horn  R.  May 
Mytool.  gy,  Philosophy  of,  W.  Smith  on,  W  L. 
Jane 

Natural  History,  see  under  Birdi,  etc.,  and 

Contents  of  Natural  Science 
Navies: 

Imperial  Defence,  Col.  Miurice  on,  U  S  M, 
June 
New  York : 

Life  in  the  Tenement  Houses,  by  W.  T. 
Bleing,  Scrlb.  June 
New  Zealand :  £.  Wakeneld  on,  Cos,  June 
Newman,  Cardinal,  Principal  Kainy  on,  Ex, 

June  * 
Nicaragua  Canal,  W.  L.  Merry  on.  C  I  M,  May 
Nineteenth  Century,  History  of,  EWE,  Juue 
Nonconformists : 
Why  do  They  Follow  Mr.  Gladstone?  by 
Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  C  R,  June 
Nova  Scotia  as  a  bummer  Resort,  T.  F.  Ander- 
son on,  0,  June 

O'Connor,  T  P.,  C  S  J,  June 

Olympian  Rel-gioo,  W.  E.  Gladstone  on,  N  A  R. 

Opium  and  Its  Votaries,  F.  J.  Masters  on, 

CI  M.May 
Orvieto,  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt  on,  N  H.  June 
Osric,  King  of  Northumbria,  Dean  Spenoe  on, 

G  W,  June 

Ovid  Metamorphosed,  by  Mrs.  Roes,  N  C.  June 
Palestine : 

Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  G.  W.  Woods  on, 

Sun  M,  June 
Wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land,  A.  Gites 

on.  Sunn,  Juue 
Parrot  Stories,  StP,  May 

Parson  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  Rev.  Dr. 

Jeasopp  on,  N  C,  June 
Party  Government  on  Its  Trial,  Prof.  Goldwln 

Smith  on,  N  A  R,  May 
Patent  Office  of  the  United  States,  by  H.  F. 

Shedd,  Chaut.  June 
Pawnbrokers,  C  S  J,  June 
People's  Movement,  Strength  and  Weakness  of, 

oy  Eva  McDonald- Valeeh,  A,  May 
Peru: 

Travels,  try  A.  Sinclair,  Vic,  June 
Social  and  Natural  Condition,  C.  de  Kalb  on, 
Harp,  June 

Photography  (see  alto  contents  of  Wilson's  Fhoto- 
gmphic  Magazine) 
Earthquake  Photographs  in  Japan,  W.  K. 

Burton  on,  Fp  L,  June 
Detection  of  Crime  by  Photography,  T.  C. 
Hepworth  on,  C  J.  June 
Physical  Culture,  Bel  M,  May 
P  etry : 

Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,  by  E.  C. 
St* adman,  C  M.  June 
Politics  in  the  Home,  by  Mrs.  H.  Fawcett, 

Albe,  June 
Population,  Census-Taking : 

Toe  Census  in  Canada,  C  J,  June 
Protection  as  Labour  Wants  It.  by  H.  H.  Cham- 
pion, N  C, June 
Psychical  Research : 
More  Interesting  Cases,  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage, 
A,  May 

Public  Ways  and  Private  Corporations,  S.  L. 
Powers  and  S.  Schindler  on,  A,  May 


^Quarantine: 
Barriers  Against  Invisible  Foes, 
White.  Fr  L,  June 


by  F.  L. 


—  Problems  of  America: 
Indian  Education,  F.  W.  Blaoktnar  on,  A  A  P  S, 
May 


The  Education  of  the  Negro,  W.  T.  Harris  on, 
A  M,  June 
Racing  • 

Racing  and  Its  Fascinations,  by  T.  Longue- 

ville.  New  R,  June 
Epsom  and  the  Derby,  E  I.  June 
Railways : 

The  Midland  Railway  Locomotive  Works  at 
Derby,  by  C.  H.  Jones,  E  I,  June 
Religion  :  A  Science  of  R-liglon.  Ly,  May 
Kapld  Transit  in  Great  Cities,  T.  O.  Clarke  on, 

Scrib.  June 
Rome: 

WV/en  of,  Dr.  G.  Fedeli  on,  Esq.  M*y 
Walks  on  the   Roman  Campngna,  by  A. 

Borsari,  Esq,  May 
The  Campo  del  Jfiori,  B.  C.  Vansittart  on, 
Y  B, June 
Rome,  Archaeology  of : 
Private  Life  in  Ancient  Rome,  by  H.  W. 
Preston  and  Louise  Dodge,  A  M ,  June 
Rosebtry.  Earl  of,  H.  W.  Lucy  on,  K  I,  June 
Rowlands,  Daniel,  D.  B.  Hooke  on,  Sun  H, 

June 
Rural  Life : 

The  Depopulation  of  the  Rural  Districts,  M. 
M.  Turnbull  on,  Scots,  June 
Ruskin,  John,  on  Carlyle's  "  Past  and  Present," 
W  L,  June 

Russell,  Alex,  of  the  Scotsman.  Bkman.  June. 
Russell,  Dr.,  of  Maynooth,  If  M,  June. 
Kussla: 

A  Concord  of  the  Steppe,  by  F.  Prevost,  T  B, 
June. 

The  Famine,  O.  E.  Smith  on,  N  AR,  May. 
Sahara  t  A  Ride  in  the  Great  Sahara,  J.  H. 

Forbes  on,  G  W.  June. 
St.  Ellas,  Mt.,  I.  C<  Russell  on,  C  M,  June. 
St.  Louis,  J.  Cox  on,  Fr  L,  June. 
St.  Petersburg  Society,  Long,  June. 
Sardou,     M.,    and       ihermidor,"   by  A. 

Galdemar,  F  R,  June. 
Sea-Beaches,  N.  S.  Shaler  on,  Scrib,  June. 
Sea-Serpent,  J.  B.  Holder  on,  C  M,  June. 
Sevigne,  Mdme.,  Sarah  Tytler  on,  Vic,  June. 
Shaker  Community,  J.  K.  Reeve  cn,  N  E  M, 

May. 

Shakespsare :  The  "  Doubtful "  or  Pseudo- 
Shakespearean  Plays,  A.  Morgan  on,  C  W, 
May 

Sheridan,  Gen., 
Personality  of,  by  T.  R.  Davis,  Cos,  June  ! 

Shipping :  Ocean  traffic  by  the  Erie  Canal,  C. 
P.  North  on,  F,  May 

Slam,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  F. 
May 

Sicilian  Sulphur  Industry,  B  T  J,  May 
Smith,  Roswell,  W.  Gladden  on,  C  M.  June 
Socialism :  The  German  Protestant  Social  Cm- 

„rees,  R  C,  May 
Soda  Springs  at  Napa,  H.  R.  Trevor  on,  C  I  M, 
May 

Spanlah  Statesmen,  L  H,  June 
Speech,  8ir  H.  Maxwell  on,  Black,  June 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  C.  H.,  A.  T.  Pier.on  on,  Mis  R, 
May 

Standard  Oil  Trust,  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  on,  F,  May 
Stone,  Marcus,  Portraits  of,  StP,  M*y 
Summer  School  of  Art  and  Scieuce,  M  P,  June 


To^key : 

D-ys  in  Turkey,  by  E.  A.  Richings,  GWB, 
Jane 

United  Stages,  see  also  under  Race  Problems  : 
How  Kentucky  became  a  State.  G.  W.  Ranch 

on,  Harp,  June 
Montana,  the  Treasure  State,  J.  Ralph  on. 

Harp.  June 
Our  National  Political  Conventions,  by  M. 

Halsted,  Cos.  June 
Practical  Woikirg  of  the  Australian  System 

of  VoUng  in  Massachusetts,  R.  H.  Dana  on. 

A  A  P  S,  June 
Merita  and  Defects  of  the  Pennyslvania 

Ballot  Law  of  1891,  by  C.  C.  Binney. 

AAP  S.June 
A  Democratic  Suggestion,  by  E.  N.  Vallandig- 

ham,  Bel  M,  May 
The  Man,  or  the  Ptatform,  Senator  Quay  and 

Others  ct),  N  A  R,  M*y 
The  Rule  of  the  Gold  Kings,  Senator  Stewart 

on.  N  A  R,  May 
Tbe  Silver  Question : 

The  Blight  of  our  Commerce,  by  M.  D. 
Harter,  F.  Mty 

Thn  Threat  of  the  Present  Coinage  Law, 
W.  F.  Vilas  on,  F.  May 

The  Lots  of  tbe  Southern  Statesmanship, 
J.  C.  Hemphill  on,  P.  May 
My  Business  Partner,  the  Government,  by 

tT.  D.  Eddy,  F,  May 
•  Municipal  Misrule,  Rev.  Dr.  0.  H.  Pa-khurat 

on.  Horn  R.  May 
The  Decadence  Question,  by  P.  Decke,  Bel  M. 

May 

The  Great  American  Desert,  by  W.  F.  G. 

Shanks.  LIpp,  June 
The  English  fn  the  Unit*!  States,  by  J.  R. 

Towse,  Chaut.  June 
Colonial  Memories  and  their  Lessens.  Mrs.  J. 

Brvingon,  MAH,  May 
Universities : 
Trinity  College  (Dublin),  Ter- Centenary,  Ly. 

May 

Entrance  Examination  in  English  at  Ta'e. 
H.  A.  Bters  on.  Ed  R  A,  May 

Women  as  Graduates  at  Yale,  A.  T.  Had  ley 
on,  Ed  R  A.  May 

The  Study  of  English  at  th«  German  Univer- 
sities, A.  8.  Napier  on,  Ed  R  L,  June 


Blltnwood  on,  Mis  R, 


Technical  Education : 
Technical  Education  In  the  Counties,  So  A, 
June 

New  York  Trade  Schools,  R.  T.  Auchmu*y  on, 

N  A  R,  May 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic : 
The  Case  for  Moderate  Drinking,  by  Dr. 

Farquharson,  Black,  June 
Alcohol  in  its  Rela<  ion  to  the  Bible,  Dr.  H.  A. 

Hartt  on,  A,  May 
Sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,  by  W.  Bowen 

Rowlands,  Wei  R,  June 
The  Truth  about  Sunday  Closing  to  Wales 

and  Shebeening,  by  J.  W.  Causer,  Wei  R, 

June 

Tennyson  and  the  Nineteenth  Century,  L.  W. 

Smith  on,  C  I  M,  May 
Theatres  and  tbe  Drama  : 

SUge- struck,  by  H.  D.  Traill,  Nat  R,  June 
Toeological  Outlook,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Deems  on, 

Horn  R,  May 
Theosophy  (see  contents  of  Lucifer,  Theosophist) 
Thompson,  Dr..  G  M,  June 
Tobacco  i  W.  P.  Pond  on,  F  L,  June 
Tolstoi,  Count,  Visit  to,  C-  June  ; 
Trace,  by  J.  M.  Soames,  C  R,  June 


;  Verlaine,  Paul,  A.  Svmons  on.  Nat  R.  June 
j  Village  Lif  a  in  Old  England.  R.  G.  Tnwaites  on, 

N  E  M.  Miy 
Volunteers : 
Naval  Strategy  of  the  Volunteers,  by  C. 
Bella! :  s,  USM,  June 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry,  Bkman.  June 
Washington,  Geoige,  Youth  of,  Dr.  Jones  an, 

MAH,  May 
We'sh  Seaaide  Places,  Wei  R.  June 
White,  W.  H.,  C  S  J.  June 
Whitman,  Walt,  Ly.  May;  A  M.  June 
J.  Burroughs  on,  N  A  R,  May 
C.  D.  Lanier  on,  Chaut.  June 
How  "  Leaves  of  Grass  **  was  Made,  Fr  L. 
June 

W>mbledon  Common,  C.  Worte  on,  N  N.  June 
Wlnthrop,  Governor,  and  his  Farm.  A.  B.  Brown 

on.NEM.  May 
Woerth,  Battle  of,  Col.  L.  Hale  on.  C  R.  June 
Wolseley,  Lord,  H.  How  on,  Str,  May 
Women  and  Women's  Work  t 
Woman  Suffrage: 
Mrs.  Hem  y  Fawcett  and  others  on,  C  B. 
June 

The  Woman's  Cause  is  Man's,  by  Frances  B. 

Willard,  A,  May 
The  Coming  Revolution,  by  Lady  Florence 

Dixie,  Wei  R.  June. 
L'Bternal  Feminin,  by  Mrs.  Holland  HolUater. 

Albe,  June 

The  Woman's  Exchange— Charity  or  Busi- 
ness, by  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  F,  May 

Home  Life  for  Working  Girls  in  London,  K  0, 
June 

Religions  Women,  N  H,  June 
Women  and  Worship  in  Bnrmah,  by  Lady  V. 
Greville,  NC,  June 

Yeomen  and  Sportsmen,  by  T.  B.  Kebbel,  Nat  R. 
June 

Zoroaster  and  Persian  DoaHsxn,  PtOf.  J.  T. 
Bixby  on,  A.  May. 
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GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON  S  LIST- 

THE  ART  OF   TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  ,  LANGUAGES. 

By  Frajtcois  GoiriN,  Professor  of  German  At  the  Boole  Su p<  inure 
Aiago,  Paris.  „  Translated  from  the  French  by  Howard  Swam 
and  Victor  Butis,  Me  in  ore  de  l'Bnselgnement  Public  in  France. 
Crown  8vo.  cloOi.  432  pp.  Price  7s.  6d. 
Tbe  Daily  Chronicle  says Professor  Francois  Gouiu  is  one  of 
the  most  eminent,  as  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  practical,  of  the 

many  modern  teachers  of  language  Delightfully  inteiesting 

pages,  which  we  cordially  commend  to  tbe  attention  of  both  experts 
an  i  neophytes  in  philology.  ....  The  charm  of  the  book  loses  nothing 
of  its  freshness  in  an  alien  tongue." 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AFRICA:  A  Study  in  Applied  Geo- 
graphy. Bv  akthur  Silv\  Whitk,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  Society.  Ch«ap  Edition,  revised  to  April,  1892.  With 
14  Colour-d  Maps.   Crown  8vo.   Price  7s.  6d. 

The  Time*  says : — "  The  subject  of  Africa  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and  it 
treated  by  Mr.  Arthur  811va  White  from  a  new  and  very  important  point 
view.  .  .  .  .  Snch  a  schem*  is  manifestly  well  conceived,  and  its  jo- 
tcious  execution  by  Mr.  White  is  admirably  seconded  by  the  el  tborate 
lies  of  maps  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Ravenatein." 


RITANNIC  CONFEDERATION.  A  Series  of  Papers  by  Sir  John 
<  '<> i." mj',  Professor  Edward  A.  Fkm  ma>,  Georgk  G.  Chisholm, 
Prof*-sHor  J.  Shikld  Nicholson,  Maurice  If.  Hbrvky,  and  the 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Thring.  Illustrated  by  Diagrams  and  a  Special 
Map  of  the  British  Bmpire,  Coloared  to  show  its  Official  and  Com- 
mercial Relations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Approaching:  General  Election.  FHILIP'S  'SIMPLEX ' 
EJECTION  CHARTS.  Size— 22  by  30  inches.  Arranged  on  an 
entirely  few  and  Original  Plan,  by  means  of  which  all  Constituencies 
»re  represented  by  squares  of  equal  area,  although  in  their  relative 
Geographical  Positions.  With  useful  Statistical  Tables  and  Notes, 
t «  get  her  witn  a  List  of  all  Constituencies,  with  Population  according 
to  last  Census  (1891)  and  Registered  Number  of  Voters.  Compiled 
by  Major  Koss-of-Bladrxsburg  (Coldstream  Guards), 
(a)  Coloured  to  *  <ow  the  present  state  of  Parliamentary  Represen- 
tation.  Price,  folded  in  Neat  Cover,  Post  Free,  Is. 

(£)  Uncolourcd,  for  Recording  the  Results  of  the  Forthcoming 
<3  m  >  r ii  1  Election.   Price,  folded,  Post  Free,  6d. 

London :  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  BON.  32,  Fleet  Street,  E  C. 
Liverpool :  45  to  51.  South  Castle  Street. 

1889    GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS-1889, 
A  ml  Seventeen  other  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Medals 
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0,  High  Street,  near  Manchester  3q.,  London,  W 
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GASH  BARGAINS.- SALE  of  the  STOCK  of  the  SHEFFIELD 
MANUFACTURING  SILVERSMITHS'  ASSOCIATION,  Scar- 
borough. Ac  —In  DISSOLUTION.— To  DISPOSE  of  the  remainder  «.f 
the  STOCK  of  high -o  ass  reliable  SILVBR,  BLHCTRO  SILVER 
PLATE,  and  CUTLERY,  toe  Trustee  offers  it  at  HALF  PRICE. 

Any  article,  lot,  or  part  of  lot,  small  or  large,  will  be  sent  post  or 
rail,  carriage  paid  both  ways,  on  approval ;  if  not  perfectly  sati*  factory 
it  may  be  returned  at  the  Association's  expense  and  risk.  The  Whole  of 
the  Stock  made  by  and  for  the  Association  is  of  a  very  high-class 
character,  and  will  be  guaranteed  both  by  the  Trustee  and  makers  if 
required,  or  references  given  in  all  partaof  the  country.  As  the  ordinary 
full  prices  of  the  Association  compare  very  favouraoly  with  the  lowest 
store  or  other  competitive  prices  for  reliable  good*  at  the  reduction  of 
half  they  are  undoubtedly  bargains  to  would  w  purchasers.  Special 
arrangements  have,  been  made  for  sending  out  goods  iu  perfect  and  new- 
condition,  securelypacked.and  at  the  Association  *  sole  risk  and  expense. 
The  Solid  Silver  alone,  for  whioh  see  special  list,  isn  c  I  need  only  25  percent. 
Foreign  or  Colonial  orders  shall  receive  every  attention.  Payment  is 
not  required  until  goods  have  been  seen  and  approved,  hut  where  con- 
venient a  reference  will  be  esteemed.  Full  descript  ive  List  of  Stock 
free  on  application. 

HALF*  FOLLOWING  PRICES  will  be  ACCEPTED. 
1000  dozen  Spoons  and  Forks,  guaranteed  thickly  plated  pun- 
silver  of  the  standard  letter  qualities  on  improved  white  nickel  silver. 
Appearance  and  use  equal  to 
sterling  silver. 

Ordinary  price  per  doz. 

Table  spoons  or  forks  

Dessert  do.  do  

Tea,  salt,  or  egg  Bpoons  

Sauco  ladles  each 

Gravy  spoons   u\£ 

Soup  ladles   

Sugar  tongs  

The  "  A  "  quality  is  the  ordinary  first  qualify.    "  B  " 
The  "  Al  "  is  a  special  extra  heavily-plated  quality. 

50  doz.  Apostle  Afternoon  "  Al  "  Teaspoons,  lMa.  i>ex  dox. 

FIFTY  DOZEN  TABLE  KNIVES,: exceptionally  good,  full  size,  finest 
quality,  balanced  and  secure  handle,  double »lM«r  steel,  each  piece 
mounted  in  Hall-marked  sterling  silver,  45s. ;  Dessert  size,  35s.  per 
doz. ;  Meat  or  Game  Carvers  tx>  match,  L2e.  6d.  per  i«ir ;  IWonllj 
8s.  6d.  each.  50  doz.  Table  Knives,  a*  above,  but  without  silver 
mounts,  30m.;  Dessert  size,  2Ja.  per  doz. ;  Meat  or  Game  Carvers, 
8s.  6d.  per  pair ;  Steels,  5s.  100  doz.  good  white  balanced  handle 
medium-size  Table  Knives,  15s. ;  Dessert  size.  12s.  per  doz. ;  Meat  bx 
Game  Carvers,  6s.  tid  .'per  pair ;  Steels,  5s.  100  doz.  white  handle 
Table  Knives.  9s.  ;  Dessert,  7s.  6d.  per  doz. 

SIX  HANDSOME  oak  three-drawer  CABINETS,  containing  com- 
plete Service  of  125  Pieces,  spoons,  forks,  and  cutlery,  25  guineas. 
2  fitted  plate  chests,  100  guineas  each. 
20  handsome  Walnut  Cases,  beautifully  Hoed  satin  and  plush,  each 
containing  12  pairs  fish  eaters,  knives  and  forks,  beat  real  ivory 
handles,  each   picoe  heavilymnunred  in  Hall-marked  sterling 
sliver,  beautiful!?  engrave*  or  plafn  blades.  £7  7s. 
20  cases  same,  but  Dessert  or  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  £7  7s. 
40  cases  of  pair  sterling  silver-mounted  Fish  Carvers,  25s. 
30  choice  Cases  of  0  Aoostle  Tea  Spoons  and  Pair  Tongs.  25a. 

TEN  very  handsome  TBA  and  COFFKE  SETS  (4  pieces,  Tea.  Coffee, 
Sugar,  and  Cream),  best  silver  plate  on  nickel  silver,  A I  quality, 
£10  10s.  set.  Teapots,  separate,  63s.  each. 
6  ditto  seta  very  choir-  patterns,  £14  14s.  per  set.  12  aame  qualitv 
small  afternoon  Tea  Seta  (3  pieces,  tea.  sugar,  and  cream).  "  Queen 
Anne  "and other  choice  patterns  £6  flu.  set.  Tea;«ot» alone.  50s. each. 

THIRTY  choice  TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  beautifully  engraved,  Al 
quality  plate  on  VW  hard  white  metal  and  nickel  silver,  £5  5s.  and 
£6  6a.  Teapot*,  separate.  21s.  and  30s. 
50  pretty  Afternoon  small  Tea  Set*,  same  quality  (teapot,  sugar,  and 

cream),  30s.,  42a.  per  set.  Teapots  alone,  15s.  and  21s. 
10  pretty  Kettles.  Lamps,  and  Stands,  63s.,  £4  4s.,'  and  £8  8s. 
12  massive  24in.  Trays,  wit  h  handles,  heavily  plated  on  nickel  silver, 
beautifully  engraved,  £10  10s.    10  very  good  24in 
£5  5a.  60  pnftty  I2in.  S.dvera,  plated  on  nickel  silver,  21s.   12  ditto 
exceptionally  good,  with  feet,  42*.  20  very  choice  Cruets,  hext  p  ate 
on  nickel  sliver,  6  beautiful  square  hobna'l  cut  crystal  bottles,  84a.  , 
4  bottles.  60s.   40  Oroets,  thoroughly  good,  plated  on  nickel  silver, 
6cut  qlass  bottles,  42s. ;  4  bottles.  30s..  newes*.  patterns. 
100  Lunch  Cruets,  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  8s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  21a. 
200  pretty  Salt  Cellars,  plated  on  nickel  silver,  4s.  each. 
100  Toast  Racks.  8s.  6d.  and  21s.  each.    20  handsome  K.  P.  and  oak 
lr»ck-up  Spirit  Frames,  3  bn*>n%U  out  crystal  bottles.  £4  4s. 

THIRTY  Handsome  ENTREE  DISHES,  removable  handles,  to  f,*m 
twodisheBif  required,  all  beavily  plated.  Al  quality,  on  nickel 
silver,  plain  oval,  octagon,  or  pretty  fluted  silver  patterns,  70s.  each. 
40  Entree  Dishea,  similar,  oval  sbape,  52s.  6d.  each. 
8  Sets  of  4  handsome  Dish  Covers,  £15  15e.  aet. 

10  Revolving  Combination  Soup  Tureens  and  hot  water  Entree,  Fish, 
Vegetable.  Bacon,  Ac,  Dishes,  heavily  plated  on  nickel  silver, 
engraved  or  plain,  47  7s.  Smaller,  £6  10s.  50  Very  pretty  Table 
Lamps,  choice  design*,  coloured  fancy  glass  shades,  complete,  25a. 

10Q  Jam  Spoons,  best  plate  on  nickel,  2a  each. 

200  pretty  Serviette  Rings,  plat*d  on  nickel  silver,  2a. 

200  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Pocket  Kuive*.  3  blades,  2a. 

100  Butter  Coolers,  good  and  pretty,  8s.  6d.  each. 

200  real  ivory-liandle  Butter  Knives  and  Pickle  Forks,  2s. 

100  finest  q ualit y  deep  hollow-ground  Razors,  5a. 

i(K)  beat  silver  plate  Knife  Reats,  2a.  each.   100  best  silver-plate  Nut-  ' 
cracks.  2s.  and  5s.  100  pairs  good  s'  jel  Scissors,  la.  and  2s. ;  Cutting- 
out  Scissors,  5a.    100  Bread  For)  >,  3s.  6d..  5s. ,  10s.  6<L  21s.  each 

For  Biscuit  Boxes,  Cake  Baskets,  Epergnes,  Dishes.  Table  Lamps  and 
great  variety  of  other  Price*  and  Articles.   See  List  Free  x 
A.  ROBERTS,  Esq.,  Silversmiths'  Association,  Scar boronei. 
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PRYS 

[COMMENDED  BY  THE  RICHEST  MEDICAL  AUTHORITIES  FOR  ITS 

PURITY,  SOLUBILITY, 
AND  EXCELLENCE. 


PURE 

CONCENTRATED 

COCOA 


50  PRIZE  MEDALS  Awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  and  SONS,  Bristol,  London,  and  Sydney. 
••E   CAREFUL  TO   ASK    FOR   FRY'S   PURE   CONCENTRATED  COCOA. 


CTa*  Celebrated  Sweet  ft> 

<3gjgg^gg^*  Less* 


Plaster 


THB 

BEST  REMEDY 

FOR 

I  CORNS  and 
BUNIONS 
|  Yet 


IT  ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC  in  relieving  pain  and  throbbing,  and  too* 
cures  the  worst  Corns  and  Bunions.  It  ts  especially  useful  for  reducing 
Bnlarged  Otvat  Toe  Joints,  which  so  roar  the  symmetry  of  the  feet.  i 
THOUSANDS  *»ve  been  CURED*  »ome  of  whom  had  tuffered 
for  lirty  years  without  being  able. to  get  telief  from  any  other  remedy. 1 
A  TRIAL  of  a  BOX  is  earnestly  solicited,  as  Immediate  Rblikt  is  Sueh. 

1  ;%sagttegfciagg^  aaa&s&a  aacr&s^ 


U„  X  Iff" 

PTON'S 


DELICIOUS 

ASTD 

REFRESHING 

THE  FINEST  IN 
THE  WORLD,  froaj 
4d.  per  bottle 


o  U-  Jiad  of  all  LIPTON'3  Branches 
and  Agents  throughout  the  World. 

lsk  your  mm  m  it. 


ESSENCE  of  COFFEE. 


BORWICKs 
BAKING 
POWDER 


PERFECTLY 
PURE  AND 
WHOLESOME. 


Be  careful  what  you  Eat. 

Do  not  be  poisoned  by 
using:     BAKING  POWDER 
add  Iterated  with  Alum. 
INSIST  ON  HAVING 

BORWICKS 

Which  is  FREE  from 
Alum  and  the  Best  that 


Reckitt's 
Blue. 

Refuse  All  Substitute* 


m 
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AID 
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Higher  OerUfioa 
(MATH  HMAT14 


ince  yeu  test  beard  from  me  I  have  gained  -1st.  DISTINCTION  in  HISTORY.  O  and  C  ;  Bxam.  for 
Certificate,  with  only  a  third  tbWuai  time.   :md.  AN  OP  N  SCHOLARSHIP  AT  OAMIjlUDCrB 


XJAL)         3rd  A  BOYD  KXBTKB  SCHOLARSHIP.        4th.   A  0RO0BRS*  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP.        I  attribute  much  of  my 

my  Mends  to  participate,  and  so  shaU  be  glad  If  any  oi  m  y 
•  ffnd  April,  1899.  Hmmirukl  Oollkok,  C 


yoMr  system,  which  hat  benefited  me  ao  greatly  that  I  wish 


letters  cae  be  of  any  use  to  you. -J.  K.QRKBN. 
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